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Art.  I.— fine  ART  CEITICISM. 

lie  Prize  Treatise  on  the  Fine  Arts  Section  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibUion  of  1851.  Submitted  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
Competition  for  their  Medal,  Bj  Henry  Wfeekes,  A.R.A. 
London  :  Vizetelly  and  Company.    1852. 

Ma.  Weekes'  very  clever  treatise,  written  daring  the  period  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  was  submitted  anonymously  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  in  competition,  for  the  gold  medal,  which  it  ob- 
tained ;  and,  being  applicable,  as  well  to  the  Fine  Arts  generally, 
as  to  the  particular  collection  of  which  it  it  was  the  exponent, 
it  has  been  published  by  the  author ;  who  modestly  pleads  in  ex- 
cttse,  that  "  nothing  ten'ds  more  to  improvement  in  the  Arts, 
than  a  promulgation  of  their  principles,  and  a  familiarization  of 
the  public  mind,  with  those  general  rules  by  which  they  are 
guided  i"  and  if  the  rules  differ  in  some  respects  from  what  are 
generallvdeemed  orthodox  opinions, he  submits  that,  ''the  truth 
may  perhaps  be  elicited  by  comparing  opinions  derived  from 
practical  knowledge,  with  what  has  alreaay  been  advanced  by 
the  mere  theorist/'  In  this  we  heartily  concur — we  have 
strong  suspicions  that  of  late  there  is  over  much  theory  pre- 
vailing. 

The  work  is  thoroughly  practical,  written  mostly  in  a  clear 
intelligible  style,  for  the  author  being  perfectly  conversant 
with  all  the  details  of  his  subject,  has  had  no  necessity,  either 
to  mystify,  or  appear  excessively  learned,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
want  of  such  a  requisite.  It  needs  no  dead  men  to  come  from 
their  graves  to  teU  us  that  the  author  is  a  Sculptor,  his  parti- 
ality to  his  own  branch  of  Art,  is  but  too  apparent — as  also  an 
overweening  anxietv  to  exalt  it ;  this  is  perhaps  natural  enough, 
but  a  writer  shoulcl  endeavour  towards  what  Locke  designates 
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'*  a  state  of  indifferentism^  as  to  which  be  the  right/'  or  he  can- 
not decide  impartially,  or  instruct  to  good  purpose.  It  is  also 
most  natural,  that  being  an  Associate  of  an  Academy,  he  should 
have  marvellous  faith  in  the  utility  of  such  bodies ;  but  those 
who  are  in  a  less  interested  position  may,  possibly,  question  his 
assertions.  Mr.  Weekes  makes  it  appear  that  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  "  essentially,  if  not  wholly,  rejected  Paintings 
from  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  exalted  Sculpture  to  a  position  it 
never  before  occupied.^'  The  fact  is,  the  Royal  Commissioners 
were  most  anxious  to  have  paintings,  and  solicited  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  replied,  that  they  could 
only  sapport  the  Great  Exhibition  to  the  neglect  of  their  own 
Institute— established  expressly  to  sustain  Art — and  they  con- 
ceived, very  justly,  we  think,  that  the  Royal  Academy  had  a 
prior  claim.  This  attempt  to  unnecessarily  elevate  Sculpture, 
at  the  expense  of  Painting,  pervades  the  entire  work.  Such 
innuendoes,  for  instance,  as  *'  Sculpture,  more  haughty  than  her 
sister  Painting,  rarely  condescends  to  depict  the  lower  order  of 
beings."  We  wonder  he  would  even  allow  them  to  be  sisters, 
though  he  says  "  Architecture  and  Sculpture  are  twin  sisters/' 
The  common  consent  of  mankind,  has  long  ago  determined  the 
precedence  of  the  Arts,  as  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture, and  Mr.  Weekes  will  scarcely  succeed  in  making  an  al- 
teration. 

In  a  former  paper^  it  was  shown  that  a  Painter  has 
many  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  various  studies  to 
pursue,  with  none  of  which  a  Sculptor  has  need  to  trouble 
himself— he  has  only  to  study  form,  and  very  little  ar- 
rangement, as  sculptural  compositions  are  necessarily  sim* 
pie.  The  Painter  has  not  only  to  study  color,  light,  and 
shadow,  aereal  and  lineal  perspective,  but  both  form  and 
composition;  the  latter  including  the  arrangement  of  middle  and 
extreme  distance,  whereas,  in  a  sculptural  subject  there  is  never 
any  background  to  be  considered,  and  as  the  real  form  of  ob- 
jects, and  not  their  appearance,  is  imitated,  the  Sculptor  has 
a  much  easier  task.  Sculpture  had  been  practised  and  brought 
to  great  perfection,  while  Painting  was  but  half  developed.  Bas 
reliefs  are  at  best  but  a  barbarous  imitation  of  a  picture,  and 
it  is  probable,  that  such  sculptural  delineations,  in  low  relief, 
when  partially  colored,  first  suggested  painting ;  specimens  of 
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both  are  amongst  the  Egyptian  remains ;  and  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  the  ancient  Grecian  paintings  were  without 
landscape  or  scenic  backgrounds^  the  figures  standing  isolated 
from  each  other,  with,  sometimes,  a  second  row  over  head, 
to  represent  what  any  modem  Artist  would  place  in  his 
middle  distance :  to  this  day,  many  of  the  conventionalities 
which  cling  to  Painting,  are  derived  from  Sculpture. 

He  has  all  a  Sculptor's  antipathy  to  color,  and  to  sustain 
his  assertion,  that  color  is  nothing  without  form,  he  makes  a 
comparison  of  it  with  sound,  which  is  anything  but  a 
happy  illustration — ^for  he  tells  us  that — 

*•  Neither  color  nor  music  can  of  themselves  convey  to  the  eye  or 
ear  more  than  general  and  indefinite  notions  or  impressions ;  it  is 
only  when  the  one  is  allied  with  form,  and  the  other  with  lai^ua^e, 
that  distinct  ideas  are  brought  forth  ;  whereas  by  form  or  outline 
alone,  unassisted  by  anything  else,  can  be  expressed  almost  all  that 
Art  is  capable  of,  whether  it  be  the  imitation  of  physical  shapes, 
the  indication  of  intellectual  thoughts,  or  the  depicting  the  passions 
or  feelings." 

Oh  Shade  of  Mozart  1  what  would  you  say  to  this — oh 
Music  1  that  we  are  told  is  the  only  thing  heavenly  we  have  on 
earth,  can  it  give  us  nothing  but  indefinite  notions,  until  lan- 
guage is  brought  to  its  assistance !  Has  he  never  heard  any  of 
oar  beautiful  old  Irish  airs,  that  excite  almost  to  tears,  and 
which  made  a  celebrated  foreign  composer  say,that  it  must  be  the 
music  of  a  people,  who  had  either  suffered  great  calamity,  or 
were  in  slavery ;  or,  has  he  never  felt  the  quick  excitement  of  a 
hvdy  waltz  or  gallop;  has  he  not  heard  of  that  Swiss 
air,  which  awakened  such  powerful  associations  of  home  and 
kindred,  that  the  bands  of  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the 
French  service  were  forbidden  to  play  it,  as  it  caused  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  return  to  their  loved  country  ?  Again,  has 
he  not  heard  of  the  spirit  stirring  effect  which  the  National 
airs  of  the  first  French  revolution  had  on  that  most  excitable 
people?  We  can  detect  from  various  passages  in  his  book, 
that  Mr.  Weekes  is  a  most  loyal  man — has  our  National  An- 
them God  save  the  Queen  no  effect  on  him — unless  words 
are  joined  to  that  glorious  air  ?  For  our  part,  we  have  always 
inclined  to  the  idea,  that  words  rather  injured  than  improved 
beautiful  music ;  and  with  regard  to  color  being  nothing  un- 
less united  to  form,  does  not  a  brilliant  and  cloudless  sunset 
call  up  other  than  ind^nite  ideas  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  ? 
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and  carely  there  is  very  little  form  in  the  skj ;  or  does  the 
charm  of  the  rainbow  consist  chiefly  in  its  shape  P  are  not  the 
most  beautiful  similes  of  poets  taken  from  color?       Mr. 
Weekes  quotes  farther  on,  "  blue-eyed  daughter  of  Jove'' — 
"  ox-eyed  Juno'' — not  seeing,  that  in  supporting  one  position 
he  pulls  down  another.     In  nature,  wherever  we  see  form, 
there,  also,  is  color;  and  it  is  bootless  striving  to  exalt  one 
above    the  other — they  confer   a   mutual  charm;  amongst 
Painters,  it  is  true,  color  is  often  studied  to  the  neglect  of 
form,  and  Mr.  Weekes  is  quite  correct  in  stating  this  to  be  a 
fault  of  the  EngUsh  school  of  Art,  in  which  a  want  of  correct 
drawing  is  very  prevalent ;  whether  he  is  justified  in  making 
Eubens  and  Vandyke  the  fathers  of  this,  mischief,  we  knoir 
not,  but  there  is  some  appearance  of  plausibility  in  the  sur- 
mise.    Painting  has  necessarily  much   conventionality,  but 
Sculpture  is  nearly  all  conventional — ^notliing  is  represented 
as  it  appears,  for  instance,  hair,  all  kinds  of  drapery,  and  small, 
natural,  or  ornamental  objects,  are  rendered  by  a  set  method, 
which  departs    more  or  less  from  the    exact  resemblance. 
Color  is  always  absent ;  we  agree  thoroughly  with  Mr.  Weekes, 
that  its  introduction  is  to  be  deprecated;  those  who  visit 
Madame  Tussaud's  wax  works,  will  see   what  effect  it  pro* 
duces,  and  that  the  closer,  or  rather  the  more  servile  approach 
to  nature  which  is  made  by  Art  the  more  it  deteriorates.   He  is 
fond  of  musical  comparisons,  for  we  find  another  equally  far- 
fetched, to  the  effect,  that  a  Sculptor  modelling  in  clay,  with 
his  ^'  finger  and  thumb,''  has  ''  the  same  species  of  feeling  as 
a  fine  pianoforte  player,  who  draws  expression  from  the  in- 
strument, not  barely  from  correctness  of  note,  but  from  a 
mental  absorption  in  the  music,  which  imparts  itself  to  his 
touch,  and  this  affinity  between  head  and  hand  is  interrupted 
in  the  Sculptor  when  the  modelling  tool  intervenes  between 
the  surface  of  his  work  and  the  dehcate  sensation  with  which 
his  hands  are  endowed."     We  have  heard  of  an  artist  who 
cast  aside  his  brushes,  and  resolved  in  future  to  paint  only 
with  his  finger.     According  'to  the  above,  he  must  have  been 
*'  a  real  artist ;  nevertheless,  the  success  of  his  efforts  was  not 
such  as  to  induce  other  parties  to  do  likewise.     We  opine  that 
Sculptors  trying  their  finger  and  thumb  on  the  marble,  would 
find  the  mental  absorption  somewhat  intercepted. 

The  author  seems  deeply  imbued  with  the  national  feeling 
which  regards  all  that  is  English  as  excellent,  and  when  any- 
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tiling  foreign  happens  to  jar  with  some  favorite  John  Bull- 
ism,  he  waxes  wroth ;  we  do  not  think  he  has  at  all  made 
oat  his  case  against  the  Milanese  sculpture  room,  which  he 
designates  as  a  '^  sink  of  Art  iniquity,"  and  we  think,  that 
having  made  such  sweeping  charges  and  harsh  condemna- 
tions, when  fighting  what  he  calls  ''  the  battle  of  British  Art/' 
(a  phrase  which  denotes  a  foregone  conclusion)  he  was  bound 
to  support  them  by  instances;  he  only  gives  one — ^The  Faint- 
ing lahmael ;  and  yet  he  describes  it  as  ''a  truthful  copy  of 
attenuated  nature,  but  painful  the  more  so  for  its  truth,  oeing 
so  literal  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  its  being  a  cast  taken  after 
death ;"  now  this  seems  to  us  very  like  commendation ;  he 
adds  that  ^'  by  representing  the  boy  alone  without  the  mo- 
ther, M.  Strazza  has  missed  that  which  in  Sculpture  must 
always  form  the  pathos  of  the  story ;"  this  may  be  true,  but 
nevertheless,  the  artist  has  adhered  to  the  text,  which  is  thus — 

<*  And  she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over  against  him  a  good  way 
off,  as  it  were  a  bow  shot :  for  she  siud,  Let  me  not  see  the  death 
of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against  him,  and  lift  up  her  voice,  and 
wept." 

There  are  so  many  representations  of  Ishmael  with  the 
mother,  that  for  very  variety  one  without  might  be  tolerated, 
and  when  correctly  rendered,  as  this  is,  it  appears  to  us,  as  fit 
a  subject  as  many  others  we  have  heard  praised,  and  that 
highly ;  from  our  recollection  of  it  in  the  Great  Exhibition, 
we  tnink  his  remarks  on^  the  Milanese  sculpture  unneces- 
sarily severe,  although  we  do  not  parade  our  judgment  with 
such  a  travesty  of  infallibility  as  the  following  : — 

"  It  would  be  mock  modesty  were  we  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
our  being  mistaken  on  this  question,  viewed  generally,  for  had  we 
not  taken  credit  to  ourselves  for  some  power  of  judgment,  as  well  as 
some  experience  in  Art,  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  presump- 
tion to  have  attempted  the  writing  of  a  general  treatise  on  the 
fubject. 

The  historical  sketch  of  modem  British  art,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  contained  in  the  second  chapter  is  excellent,  the 
critical  remarks  are  most  judicious,  and  it  merits,  and  will  re- 
pay, an  attentive  perusal.  Also,  the  observations  upon  Public 
Statues  are  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  show  that  Mr.  Weekes  is 
a  sound  thinker,  and  that,  however  captivated  by  the  mani- 
fold excellencies  of  ancient  sculpture,   he  will  not  allow  his 
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enthasiasm  to  outran  the  dictates  of  common  sense  :  rightly 
deeming  that  works  of  sculpture  are  intended^  as  much  for 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  future  ages^  as  for  our  own 
times ;  he  points  out  the  absurdity  of  representing  the  statues 
of  our  great  men^  like  Grecian  or  Boman  heroes — or  eke  in 
a  nondescript  envelope  of  drapery,  that  is  like  no  costume 
ever  worn  by  mankind, 

**  This  is  called  idealizing  a  statue,  and  idealizing  it  is,  there  is  no 
doubt,  in  one  way  of  speaking ;  for  but  little  of  the  incUvidual  cha- 
racter of  the  original  enters  into  the  composition.  It  is,  however,  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  question  ;  for  the  primary  object  in  Portraiture, 
whether  in  Painting  or  Sculpture,  must  be  to  record,  in  a  pleasing 
and  appropriate  manner,  the  personal  resemblance  of  the  original ; 
to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  bodily  form,  in  which  is  contained 
those  mental  powers  that  make  him  admired  or  beloved ;  to  give  to 
the  eye  permanently  that  which  no  history  or  biography  will  be  able 
hereafter  thoroughly  to  convey  to  the  imagination.  For  the  accom  • 
plishment  of  this,  he  must  be  represented  surrounded  by  those  cir- 
cumstances that  mark  the  time  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  employ, 
ments  in  which  he  is  engaged.  ...  By  removing  the  peculiarity 
of  the  general  form,  and  depriving  the  figure  of  its  dress  and  custo- 
mary accessories,  the  individuality  of  the  face  becomes  more  apparent 
and  incongruous.  The  work,  under  this  sort  of  treatment,  amounts 
at  the  best  but  to  a  sort  of  bastard  idealization.*' 

Mr.  Wcekes  does  not,  however,  advocate  a  mere  literal 
copying  of  costume,  as  if  the  statue  was  to  commemorate 
the  dress  and  not  the  man.  He  shows  the  necessity  of  select- 
ing and  arranging  judiciously — that  a  great  deal  of  modem 
costume^  even  to  the  every  day  street  dress^  presents  excellent 
and  graceful  forms  under  skilful  treatment ;  and  we  entirely 
concur  in  the  remarks  thrown  out^  that  "  an  artist  of  right 
feeling  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  this,  though  perhaps  no- 
thing serves  so  much  to  distinguish  his  works  from  that  of 
inferior  men,  as  due  attention  in  this  particular.''  It  reminds 
us  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds'  remark,  "  that  rules  are  fetters 
only  to  the  man  of  no  genius/'  we  have  ever  found  the 
incapables  ready  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the  difBculty 
of  making  anything  efifective  out  of  the  stiff  modern  costume. 

The  chapter  descriptive  of  the  materials  and  processes  used 
in  the  Fine  Arts  will  prove  highly  entertaining,  as  well  as  in- 
structive, to  many  readers,  because,  unless  amongst  the  artistic 
class,  very  little  is  known  of  the  modus  operandi*  It  will 
also  show  how  little  change  there  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be, 

•  See  aliw)  a  paper  on  Modem  Water  Color  Painting  in  Irish  Quar- 
terly Rkview,  Vol.  L,  p.  318. 
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in  the  piooednre  of  Art— notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  dis- 
ooreriee  in  physical  science — experimental  philosophy,  and 
dimistry — ^Art  remains  unchanged — new  discoveries  having 
only  for  their  object  the  multiplying  of  copies  by  a  saving  of 
time  and  labor,  and  a  consequent  cheapening  of  cost.  *'  In 
a  word,"  as  Mr.  Weekes  writes,  "  mechanism  may  increase  Art 
imitatioiis,  bat  the  only  power  from  which  Art  itself  can  draw 
exoeUenoe,  is  that  power  of  volition  imparted  through  the 
nerves,  at  whose  command  the  muscles  of  the  hand  depict  the 
im^  that  exists  within  the  brain." 

The  lamentable  deficiencies  in  the  ornamental  art  of  silver 
modelling  and  chasing  are  well  pointed  out^  and  also  the  rea- 
sons of  the  defects.  We  commend  this  chanter  to  the  especial 
perusal  of  all  silver-smiths,  and  of  those  who  mean  to  employ 
them.  The  most  expensive,  as  well  as  the  most  execrable, 
specimens  of  ornamental  art  we  have  ever  seen,  were  of  silver, 
and  especially  when  of  English  workmanship ;  indeed,  from  Mr. 
Weekes*  description  of  their  procedure,  it  would  be  strange  if 
it  were  otherwise.  But  we  aiffer  with  him  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  superiority  of  the  foreigner.  The  true  cause  is  the  want 
of  a  general  diffusion  of  the  power  of  drawing,  and  by  conse- 
quence, a  want  of  taste  in  the  mass  of  the  public.  And  until 
drawing  becomes  a  part  of  elemental  education,  and  is  as  ge- 
neral as  the  ability  to  write  (for  it  is  little  more  difficult,  at 
least  to  a  moderate  degree),  matters  will  not  be  materially 
mended.  The  Schools  of  Design  lately  established  will  achieve 
nothing,  at  present  they  are  not  teaching  design  so  much 
as  teaching  drawing.  Mr.  Weekes  would  appear  to  have 
somewhat  similar  ideas  with  ourselves  on  this  subject.  He 
obstfves: — 

**  Ornament,  to  be  useiiil,  must  be  simple,  and  be  produced  by 
means  within  tiie  power  of  the  many.  A  few  costly  articles,  m&de 
to  suit  the  luxurious  habits  and  extravagant  wants  of  an  over-wealthy 
patronage,  will  not  mark  us  as  a  nation  possessing  taste.  To  really 
deserve  that  title,  the  commonest  thing  which  we  use,  the  simplest 
object  with  which  we  are  surrounded  in  our  daily  walks  of  life,  must 
display  it.  Taste  must  find  its  way  into  the  cottage  as  well  as  the 
palace,  and  show  itself,  as  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  not  the  result  of 
occasional  efforts,  but  as  if  it  had  grown  up  with  us  until  it  had  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  ourselves,  necessary  for  our  enjoyment,  and 
inseparable  from  our  existence." 

Viewed  altogether,  the  excellencies  in  Mr.  Weeks'  book 
much  oatnumber  any  deficiencies;  and  as  we  have  not  spared 
the  latter,  so  the  former  are  justly  entitled  to  our  highest 
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commendation.  The  work  appears  very  opportunely^  and  it 
gives  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  find  that^  originally  intended  for 
private  circulation,  it  has  excited  so  much  interest^  as  to  call 
for  a  more  general  publicity. 

The  critical  chapter  on  the  Sculpture  in  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion is  not  the  best  portion  of  the  Essay,  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  Launce — '^  Oh  I  would  that  were 
out.''  He  appears  over  anxious  to  say  kind  things  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  arts,  and  abounds  with  odd  and  affected 
phraseology,  such  as — ''The  marble  not  only  breathes  but 
the  very  heart  palpitates  within" — "  It  is  not  so  much  the 
bodily  likeness  that  is  here  given,  as  the  outward  visible  sign 
of  the  inward  soul  and  spirit  of  the  original/'  "  He  carves 
out  new  thoughts  on  the  marble,  stamps  it  with  new  impres- 
sions— gives  us,  &c.**  "  With  all  its  affectation  of  dress  the 
head  teems  with  thought."  There  is  also  a  passage  which 
savors  exceedingly  of  one  of  the  Chadband  discourses  so  ad- 
mirably presented  by  Dickens : — 

"  How  great,  and  yet  how  little,  in  Sculpture,  are  the  distinctions 
between  the  work  of  genius  and  mere  hanaicraft ;  the  material,  the 
subject,  the  form,  the  treatment,  the  attitude,  the  combination  of 
parts,  the  arrangement  of  lines,  in  both  shall  be  all  but  alike ;  and 
yet  the  one  shall  express  thought,  feeling,  impulse,  emotion,  passion, 
sentiment,  life,  action,  power  ;  shall  gain  for  itself  admiration,  love, 
sympathy  ;  shall  breathe,  speak,  persuade,  inspire  us,  win  us,  lead  us 
by  its  silent  eloquence  to  new  ideas,  new  associations,  new  pleasures, 
and  obtain  at  last  a  permanent  mastery  over  the  soul,  which  we  in 
vain  resist,  and  are  the  gainers  by  acknowledging ;  while  the  other, 
with  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  with  all  its  correctness,  without 
even  a  fault,  shall  be  incapable  of  moving  us  towards  it,  of  gaining 
for  itself  either  our  respect  or  our  affection  5  and  why  is  this  differ- 
ence ?  It  is  dependent  neither  on  the  study,  the  experience,  or  the 
knowledge,  of  tne  artist ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  sources  from 
whence  the  work  has  sprung ;  of  whether  the  stream  has  flowed  from 
the  hot-springs,  or  the  ice-bergs  of  humanity." 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  write  critiques  on 
Art,  and  Mr.  Weekes'  Essay  has  set  us  considering 
many  of  the  errors  commonly  prevalent  in  such.  The  Ap- 
proaching Irish  Industrial  Exhibition  will,  no  doubt,  evoke 
much  artistic  criticism — for  the  Managing  CJommittee  seem 
particularly  anxious  to  collect  pictures  and  statues. 

The  critiques  on  literature  are  far  in  advance  of  those 
on  the  Fine  Arts,  To  do  the  Press  justice,  it  is  most 
anxious    to   repair   the    deficiency ;     but    there    is    much 
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difficultj  in  finding  writers  competent  to  dischargeth  is  onerous 
daty,  as  it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  artistic  know- 
ledge— ^we  might  even  add,  skill  in  Art — combined  with 
literal;  power,  to  achieve  it  successftdly ;  and  this  "  happeneth 
rarely/'  The  fact  that  literary  men,  as  a  class,  are  non- 
aitistic,  has  been  ahready  observed  upon ;  and  this  truth  is 
singular,  inasmuch  as  no  two  classes  of  mankind  so  nearly 
resemble  in  their  tastes,  feelings,  and  habits,  as  artists  and 
authors.  Many  Painters  have,  however,  been  very  tolerable 
writers,  and  the  best  dissertations  upon  Art  are  by  them ;  but, 
for  obvious  reasons,  their  pens  are  seldom  critical. 

Thackeray  has  occasionally  written  some  papers  upon 
Art  which  are  admirable ;  at  one  time,  we  believe,  he  practised 
as  an  artist,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  their  excellence. 
He  complains  that  ''editors  send  their  reporters,  indifferently,  to 
a  pohce-office  or  a  picture-gallery,  and  expect  them  to  describe 
Corregio,  or  an  alarming  fire,  with  equal  fidelity/'  For  the  most 
part  this  is  true  enough,  but  is  often  reluctantly  submitted  to 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  better  critics.  W"e  have  known 
manj  instances  where  editors  have  taken  infinite  pains  in  this 
particular,  and  gone  much  out  of  their  way  to  enlist  efficient  co- 
operation. The  public,  unquestionably,  evince  an  increasing 
taste  for  Art,  and  a  readiness  to  acquire  just  ideas  of  exceUence, 
shown  by  a  distrust  of  its  own  judgment,  and  a  readiness  to 
adopt  opinions  put  forward  by  what  it  deems  authority.  It  is^ 
therefore,  lamentable  that  public  opinion  should  be  in  this 
particular  mis-directed,  of  which  there  is  but  too  much  likeli- 
hood, from  the  multitude  of  false  prophets  teaching  absurd 
doctrines.  In  many  respects,  it  would  be  better  that  the  public 
followed  the  dictates  of  its  own  common  sense,  in  preference 
to  the  dicta  of  dilettante  scribblers,  who  often  do  not  themselves 
know  their  own  meaning.  A  painter,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  would  infinitely  prefer  the  unstudied  criticism  of  a 
humble  mechanic,  to  the  would-be  artistic  lore  of  the  half 
connoisseur.  Algarotti,  writing  upon  the  importance  of  the 
public  judgment  for  the  guidance  of  artists,  seems  to  have 
entertained  some  such  opinions,  for  he  instances  it  as  the  tribu- 
nal to  which  the  most  accomplished  artists,  ancient  as  well  as 
modem,  have  alike  submitted;  a  tribunal  which,  being  free  from 
partiality,  and  guided  generally  by  a  certain  natural  good  sense, 
IS  enabled  ultimately  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  talents 
of  artists :  not  but  that,  occasionally,  through  the  novelty  of  a 
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subject  OT  the  trida  of  those  who  exhibit  it,  mistakes  are  com- 
tnitted.  Still,  he  goes  on  to  say — without  knowing  anything  of 
contrast,  light  and  shade,  richness  of  coloring,  ide^  form,  or,  in 
short,  how  this*  or  that  particular  effect  is  produced,  the  public 
judge,  and  &om  its  judgment  there  is  no  appeal.  It  was  this,  that 
encouraged  Titiui  to  follow  the  paths  of  Giorgione  aSd  nature ; 
that  solemnly  belied,  and  turned  to  their  shame,  the  judgment 
which  certain  Canons,  assembled  in  Chapter,  had  pronounced 
concerning  a  work  of  Vandyke ;  that  placed  the  Communioa 
of  St.  Jerome  on  a  footing  with  the  Transfiguration  of  Baphael, 
in  spite  of  the  clamor  which  was  at  first  raised  by  the  rivals 
of  Domenichino  against  that  magnificent  performance ; — ^that 
multitude  who,  properly  speaking,  are  the  first  masters  of  a 
painter,  as  well  as  his  sovereign  judges.  Had  Algarotti  lived 
in  our  times,  he  would  certainly  have  advocated  the  Money 
Prize  System  for  Art  Unions,  instead  of  the  Committee  of  Se- 
lection and  Taste. 

It  were  well  if  the  critics  of  the  Press  would  also  act  more 
on  their  own  judgment ;  they  do,  too  often,  what  Algarotti 
describes  painters  as  prone  to — judge  of  Art  according  to  Paolo 
or  Quercino,  as  writers  do  according  to  Boccaccio  andDavanzati, 
rather  than  according  to  nature  and  to  truth.  This,  the 
begetting  sin  of  newspaper  critics,  has  been  so  excellently  de- 
scribed by  Thackeray,  that  we  cannot  resist  quoting  it,  especially 
as  the  article  appeared  several  years  back : — 

"  You  will  observe  that  such  a  critic  has  ordinarily  his  one  or  two 
idols  that  he  worships ;  the  one  or  two  painters,  namely,  into  whose 
studios  he  has  free  acces,  and  from  whose  opinions  he  forms  his  own. 
There  is  Dash,  for  instance,  of  the  Star  newspaper ;  now  and  anon 
you  hear  him  discourse  of  the  fine  arts,  and  you  may  take  your  affi- 
davit that  he  has  just  issued  from  Blank's  atelier  all  Blank's  opinions 
he  utters— utters  and  garbles,  of  course ;  all  his  likings  are  founded 
on  Blank's  dicta,  and  ail  his  dislikings :  'tis  probable  that  Blank  has 
a  rival,  one  Asterisk,  living  over  the  way.  In  Dash's  eye  Asterisk 
is  the  lowest  of  creatures.  At  every  fresh  exhibition  you  hear  how 
'  Mr.  Blank  has  transcended  his  already  transcendent  reputation  ;' 
'  Billions  have  been  trampled  to  death  while  rushing  to  examine  his 
grand  portrait  of  Lady  omigsmag.'  ^His  picture  of  Sir  Claude 
Calipach  is  a  gorgeous  representation  of  aldermanic  dignity,  and 
high  chivalric  grace.'  As  for  Asterisk,  you  are  told,  '  Mr.  Asterisk 
has  two  or  three  pictures — ^pretty,  but  weak,  repetitions  of  his  old 
faces  and  subjects  in  his  old  namby-pamby  style.  •  The  committee, 
we  hear,  rejected  most  of  his  pictures :  the  committee  are  very  com- 
passionate.  How  dared  they  reject  Mr.  Blank's  stupendous  historical 
picture  of  So-and-So  ?" 
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Another  ill  effect  of  this  kind  of  partiality  is,  that  where 
the  artist  favored  by  the  critic  happens  to  possess  inferior  abi- 
hties — the  whole  tone  of  the  critique,  however  excellent  in 
other  respects,  becomes  injured :  as  there  is  no  weight  at- 
tached to  the  prajse  which  is  equally  apportioned  to  some 
execrable  daub.  Nothing  ought  to  induce  the  critic  of  the 
Press  to  fall  into  this  weakness  of  favoritism :  he  is  dis- 
charging a  duty  to  the  public ;  and  to  praise  or  censure  un- 
justly is  a  most  woful  dereliction.  As  to  censure,  severity  is 
not  a  desirable  procedure,  although  infinitely  easier  than  to 
praise  with  discrimination.  Much  pretension,  or  affectation, 
onaccompanied  by  any  ability,  demands  exposure — it  earns 
the  lash,  and  has  an  indubitable  right  to  its  wages ;  but  in 
most  cases  it  would  be  the  better  course  to  pass  mediocrity 
by  in  silence— it  is  keener  punishment  than  is  imagined ;  and 
if  there  be  latent  ability,  it  is  not  a  discouragement  to  buding 
effort,  but  rather  an  incentive.  Dr.  Wolcot,  in  his  Lyric 
Odes  to  Painters,  describes — 

"  What  rage  for  fame  attends  both  great  and  small. 
Better  1b^  danmed,  than  mentioned  not  all.'* 

The  philosophic  and  transcendental  style  of  criticism  is  in 
great  favor  with  some  writers,  and  is,  perhaps,  about  the  most 
fulsome  of  all;  "High  Art,"  and  ''the  IdeaV  are  their  favorite 
tbones;  they  commonly  use  the  pedantic  term  sesthetic,  and  dis- 
course very  learnedly  indeed,  to  all  appearance.  A  little  learning 
in  Art  is  a  most  dangerous  thing— better  far  have  none.  With 
them  the  painter  is  a  species  of  high  priest  whose  sacred  mis- 
sion is  to  regenerate  mankind,  he  spesks  to  the  holier  instincts 
of  our  nature,  &c.  &c.  Such  writers  see  beauties  in  pictures 
which  those  who  painted  them  never  dreamt  of,  and  discover 
wants  that  Art  never  can,  never  did — never  will  sup- 
ply. Such  rhapsodies  convey  about  the  same  amount  of  in- 
formation as  Burke's  essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  or 
Ruskin's  chapters  upon  The  Ideal.  Every  body  knows  that 
there  is  vulgar  and  refined  Art.  It  is  the  property  of  genius 
to  refine  all  it  approaches.  Nothing,  howsoever  homely,  that 
it  wiU  not  invest  with  a  charm.  There  is  not  so  much  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject  as  in  its  treatment.  In  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, all  subjects,  from  the  lowliest  to  the  most  exalted, .  have 
alike,  by  their  delicacy  of  expression,  gained  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  mankind.     Genius  seems  possessed  of  an  instinct 
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that  enables  it  to  grasp  that  which  is  excellent,  and  reject  the 
unsuitable;  and,  Uke  other  instincts,  it  defies  definition — ^he 
who  has  it»  is  mostly  unaware  of  his  possession;  nor  can  he 
impart  to  ietnother,  that,  which  to  him  seems  so  easy  of  acquire- 
ment ;  thus,  all  attempts  to  embody  it  in  rules,  or  prescribe 
its  line  of  action,  is  labor  misdirected.    The  province  of  Art 
is  to   select   appropriately  and  with  judgment,   but  not  to 
create ;  when  it  attempts  the  latter  it  fails  miserably — the 
clumsy,  leaden  effort  is  of  the  earth,  earthy :  it  seems  a  glo- 
rious thing  to  soar  above  the  clouds;  but  when  man  mcuces 
his  coup  d'e^ai  and  falls  meanly  prostrate  like  fabled  Icarus, 
no  feeling  save  of  the  ridiculous  occurs  to  the  spectator  of 
his  abortive  effort.    The  very  greatest  intellects  have  not  been 
free  from  this  striving  after  the  impossible — often  endeavour- 
ing to  convey  in  Painting  and  Sculpture  what  is  incapable  of 
representation.    Michael  Angelo,  in  his  great  statae  of  Moses, 
attempts  to  represent  the  resplendent  glory  which  the  Israel- 
ites besought  him  to  veil,  by — Oh  ye  gods ! — ^a  pair  of  bull's 
horns  !  and  there  are  not  wanting  men  of  superior  endowments 
to  tell  us  that  it  is  a  sublime  rendering  of  the  attribute  of 
Divinity.    Poetry,  too,  abounds  with  similar  absurdities,  but 
the  poet  can  often  explain  his  language  as  merely  figurative; 
the  Painter,  however,  converts  the  Eastern  imagery  of  a  trumpet 
blast  into  a  brazen  reality.    There  is  an  immensity  of  conven- 
tional tradition  encumbering  Art,  that  has  been  mcreased  by 
succeeding  ages.     Many  of  the  untutored  and  half  savage 
ideas  of  mankind,  in  his  early  efforts  at  civilization,  form,  at 
this  moment,  revered  canons  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and 
from  use,  long  habit,  and  early  association,  their  incongruities 
do  not  strike  us.    Thus,  to  most  people,  the  representation  of 
a  winged  figure  blowing  a  trumpet,  is  a  classic  and  ideal  re- 
presentation of  Fame,  but  if  the  orthodox  trumpet  was  con- 
verted into  a  comet-a-piston  or  ophicleide,  every  body  would 
laugh,  and  yet  one  is  not  less  ridiculous  than  the  other.     All 
these  are  gross  and  sensual  ideas — strange  it  is  that  those  who 
are  the  greatest  advocates  for  such  symbolizing,  lay  claim  to 
most  intellectuality  and  etherialism.    in  medisBval  times,  maq- 
kind  were  pleased,  even  awe  struck,  by  what  are  now  deemed 
barbarous  representations;  those  in  our  own  times  who  are 
gratified  by  what  they  call  High  Art,  have  a  right  to  their  en- 
joyment, but  the^  have  no  presumptive  right  to  indoctrinate  us 
with  their  halucmations— endeavouring  to  divert  public  taste 
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towards  objects  foreign  to  its  sympathies^  creating  a  pseudo 
daasic  taste,  instead  of  the  national  tone  and  feeling  for  Art  in 
unison  with  our  habits^  institutions,  and  climate. 

All  styles  of  Art  have  something  good  in  them  :  and  that 
species  which  flourished  during  various  ages  in  different  climes, 
was  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  amongst  which 
each  sacceding  style  was  gradually  developed,  than  that  of 
any  other  which  preceded  it — climate  and  race  have  their  in- 
fluence on  Art,  and  although  it  unquestionably  has  a  spon- 
taneous origin  amongst  mankind,  and  is  as  universal  as  the 
religious  feeling,  yet  it  also  derives  something  from  the  past 
age.  Indian  art,  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  appears 
again  in  the  Egyptian ;  the  remains  of  Sculpture  in  Nineveh, 
show  a  great  improvement  upon  that  of  Egypt, — although 
bebind  Greek  Art,  from  which  again  the  Bomans  derived 
much;  still  each  of  these  epochs  had  distinctive  characters  of 
their  own,  indissolubly  connected  with  the  genius  of  each 
people :  thus  also,  the  Art  which  gradually  gained  vitality,  as 
Europe  emerged  from  the  barbarism  which  overwhelmed 
the  Roman  Empire,  had  distinctive  features  utterly  dissimilar 
from  any  that  went  before,  and  yet  powerfully  strengthened 
and  stimulated  by  ancient  examples.  It  is,  however,  un- 
fortonate,  that  when  a  critic  acquires  a  fancy  for  any  particular 
style,  he  can  see  no  excellencies  in  any  other ;  and  hence 
most  opposite  opinions  and  dicta  are  vehemently  propounded, 
to  the  utter  consternation,  alike  of  those  who  do,  and  those 
who  do  not,  know  any  thing  of  Art. 

A  distinguished  writer"^  gives  his  opinion  of  Greek  art 
thus: — 

**  The  contemplation  of  such  specimens  of  it  as  we  possess  hath 
ilwajSy  to  tell  the  trath,  left  us  in  a  state  of  unpleasant  wonderment 
and  perplexity.  It  cames  corporal  heauty  to  a  pitch  of  painful  per- 
fection and  deifies  the  body  and  bones  trulj ,  but,  bj  dint  of  sheer 
beauty,  it  leaves  humanity  altogether  inhuman — quite  heartless  and 
pasnonless.  Look  at  Apollo  the  divine :  there  is  no  blood  in  his 
marble  veins,  no  warmth  in  his  bosom,  no  fire  or  speculation  in  his 
doll  awful  eyes.  Laocoon  writhes  and  twists  in  an  anguish  that 
never  can,  in  the  breast  of  any  spectator  create  the  smallest  degree 
of  pity.  Such  monsters  of  beauty  are  quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  sympathy :  they  were  purposely  (by  the  poor  benighted  hea- 
thens who  followed  this  error  and  strove  to  make  their  error  as 
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grand  as  possible)  placed  beyond  it.  Thej  seemed  to  think  that  hu- 
man joy  and  sorrow,  passion  and  love,  were  mean  and  contemptible 
in  themselves.  Their  gods  were  to  be  calm,  and  share  in  no  such 
feelings.  How  much  grander  is  the  character  of  the  Christian 
school,  which  teaches  that  love  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  things, 
and  the  first  and  highest  ornament  of  beauty  in  art  !*' 

At  utter  variance  with  this  we  have  the  following,  from  the 
Biie  and  Progress  oftJie  Fine  Arts,  by  Allan  Cunningham  : — 

'*  That  the  sculpture  of  Greece  surpasses  the  art  of  all  other  nations, 
can  be  proved  by  all  who  choose  to  assert  it.  We  need  only  point  to  some 
half  dozen  groups  and  statues,  and  ask  what  productions  of  our  latter 
days  can  be  compared  to  them.  A  divine  spirit  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  loveliest  of  all  created  shapes,  the  beholder  felt  a  lift- 
ing  up  as  he  gazed ;  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  the  poetrv  of  a 
land  charmed  into  marble.  The  actions  which  the  gods  performed 
were  done  with  a  divine  ease  which  cost  the  body  no  exertion.  The 
actions  of  men  demanded  muscular  effort,  and  were  accomplished 
with  labour  and  difficulty.  Apollo  and  Bacchus  were  celestial  con- 
querors, yet  look  at  their  smooth  and  elegant  forms  ;  men  with  such 
bodies  could  not  have  prevailed  in  the  strife  as  they  did.  Apollo 
slays  the  Pythian  serpent  with  the  ease  of  a  god  and  seems  uncon- 
scious of  doing  anything  uncommon." 

In  Mr.  Weekes'j&My  he  tells  us  that—"  the  Apollo  Bel videre 
is  like  nothing  that  we  have  ever  seen  or  met  with  in  nature, 
it  is  only  so  far  like  him  that  it  in  no  way  affords  a  physical 
impossibility.^* 

When  Benjamin  West,  afterwards  President  of  theBoyalAca- 
demy,  visited  Italy,  there  was  much  anxiety  felt  to  witness  his 
emotions  at  beholding  some  of  the  Qreek  masterpieces  of  Art, 
and  with  some  little  form  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
was  suddenly  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  young  American — 
but  the  group  which  surrounded  him  were  horrified  by  his 
sudden  exclamation,  of  "  Oh !  a  young  Mohawk."  He  after- 
wards explained  in  some  degree  the  unfavorable  impression 
which  his  involuntary  crticism  had  caused,  by  describing  the 
native  dignity  and  grace  of  a  young  Indian  warrior.  But  his 
description  was  excellent,  and  no  doubt  the  statue  was  ima- 

S'ned  6om  similar  types  of  humanity.  The  achievements  of 
omer's  heroes  are  the  doings  of  a  tnbe  of  Blackfoot  Indians, 
very  little  poetized ;  for  the  every  day  life  of  su«h  people  is  in- 
finitely more  poetical,  than  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  affords  much  better  scope  both  for  artist  and  poet. 
Contrast  an  English  soldier  in  heavy  marching  order,  having  the 
semblance  of  a  flower  pot  on  his  head,  and  a  box  on  his  back. 
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vith  a  half  naked  Kaffir^  girded  with  a  tunic  of  leo- 
pard tails — ^which  ia  the  most  graceful  or  dignified?  But 
place  a  modem  regiment  in  all  the  panoply  of  war^  in  juxta- 
position with  a  horde  of  Kaf&rs  and  the  scale  turns  directly ; 
emotions  of  grandeur  and  power  are  suggested  by  the  one, 
and  mere  savagery  by  the  other.  Thus  the  aim  of  modem 
Art  ought  not  to  be  directed  to  the  imitation  of  ancient^  for 
that  is  already  perfect  of  its  kind,  it  should  aspire  to  new  and 
untrodden  paths.  All  the  opinions  on  Oreek  Art  which  we  have 
instanced  are  equally  desc^ptive  of  the  peculiar  emotions,  or  line 
of  thought  su^ested  to  each  spectator  in  viewing  them,  but 
they  in  common  with  most  other  critics,  make  the  works  re- 
sponsible for  what  is  solely  in  their  own  minds,  every  thing 
depends  on  the  temperament  of  the  spectator.  Viewing  a 
work  of  Art  is  like  seeing  faces  in  the  fire,  and  what  may  not 
be  suggestive  to  one  individual,  will  to  another;  but  the  worst 
of  it  is,  that  s6me  critic  with  high  wrought  sensibilities,  who 
does  not  find  himself  touched  by  what  was  probably  never 
meant  to  touch  such  as  he,  falls  foul  of  the  unfortunate 
artist  directly.  Critics  are  of  various  tastes  and  likings,  and 
one  class  has  pretty  nearly  as  good  reason  to  be  gratified  as 
anotbtf,  but  they  are  all  unanimous  in  this  respect — 
each  thinks  his  own  taste  is  the  only  trae  one,  and  that  all 
others  should  give  way. 

Certain  critias  of  the  above  stamp  are  usually  fond  of 
triling  us  that  sentiment  is  all  and  everything  in  a  picture ; 
meaniug  thereby,  that  artistic  learning,  skill,  or  power  of  hand 
are  as  nothing,  and  that  what  commonplace  unintellectual 
people  would  ^1  an  execrable  daub,  is  by  virtue  of  this  so 
oslled  sentiment,  a  high  class  production — a  writer  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  gives,  in  all  earnestness,  the  fol- 
foUowing  description  of  the  feeling.  ''That  sentiment  is  the 
frst  quality  in  a  picture ;  second,  that  to  say  whether  this 
sentiment  exists  or  no,  ruUicith  the  individual  entirely y  the 
said  sentiment  not  being  capable  of  any  definition.*'  So  if  it 
exist  at  all,  it  is  only  in  the  crotchety  brain  of  the  onlooker, 
Justus  grotesque  resemblances  to  certain  faces  or  other  ob- 
jects are  sometimes  observed  in  trees,  rocks,  &c.  The  absur- 
dity of  making  this  quality,  (if  indeed  it  can  so  be  called) 
compensate  for  bad  drawing,  color,  and  composition,  re- 
quires we  think  no  further  comment.  Pictures  afford  plea- 
sure to  the  individual  by  the  same  rule  that  gratification  is,  or 
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is  not  derived  by  him  from  the  varieties  and  phases  of  nature; 
and  anything  in  natare  is  a  tsar  subject  for  the  painter,  but  he 
must  treat  it  naturally,  and  with  discrimination.  His  composi- 
tion must  not  look  like  a  lot  of  properties  brought  together 
and  settled  out  for  show,  and  over  all  should  prevail  a  certain 
refinement,  adopting  the  happy  medium  between  the  excess  of 
mock  sentimentalism,  and  the  vulgarity  of  literal  representation. 
In  the  words  of  the  elder  Disraeli — "  unaccompanied  by  entiiu- 
siasm,  genius  will  produce  nothing  but  uninteresting  works  of 
Art.  Enthusiasm  is  that  secret  harmonious  spirit  which  hovers 
over  the  productions  of  genius,  throwing  the  reader  of  a  book  or 
the  spectator  of  a  statue,  into  the  very  ideal  presence  whence 
these  works  have  really  originated/' 

There  is  another  species  of  criticism,  which  has  of  late  years 
risen  up,  and  is  now  in  fuU  perfection — it  is  that  of  print  publish- 
ers ;  their  notions  of  relative  excellence  are  mainly  guided  by 
the  consideration  of  whether  it  will  sell  to  the  public  when 
done  into  a  print;  but  their  style  of  criticism  does  not  fullvdeve- 
lope  itself  until  the  work  is  published,  or  about  to  be  published. 
Then  all  the  praises  which  language  is  capable  of  embody- 
ing are  lavished  upon  ^'  the  talented  artist,^'  and  his  ''highly 
effective  and  most  meritorious  production.''  Sometimes  they 
issue  little  pamphlets,  crammed  with  commendations,  generally 
concluding  with  the  announcement  that  the  picture  is  now 
being  engraved  in  the  finest  line  manner,  &c.  &c. — a  signifi- 
cant condusion  in  the  spirit  of  the  epitaph  at  Pere  k  Chaise, 
*'  erected  by  the  inconsolable  widow,  who  still  carries  on  the 
business  at  the  corner  of  the  Eue" — something  or  other-^ 
we  foi^t  the  name.  It  would  be  merely  harmless  puffing, 
were  it  not  that  the  mass  of  the  public  are  greatly  influenced 
by  it,  and  are  often  brought  to  think  that  in  the  highest  de- 
gree excellent,  which  is  frequently  but  respectable  mediocrity. 
There  is  no  counsel  to  be  heard  upon  the  other  side,  as  the 
press,  not  liking  to  damage  a  pecuniary  private  speculation, 
generally  refrain  from  any  censures.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, if  the  example  set  by  Tie  Timei  were  more  frequently 
followed — of  heading  certain  praises,  both  of  books  and  pic- 
tures, by  the  significant  word — [advertisement]. 

This  digression  has  brought  us  quite  away  from  lifr. 
Weekes*  £98ay,  and  we  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  re- 
commending a  perusal  of  it  to  aU  interested  in  Art  and  its 
progress. 


Am  n.— THE  STEEETS  OF  DUBLIN. 


KO.   V. 

G&AFT0N-8TRBET  recdved  its  name  from  Henry  Fitz  Boy,  first 
duke  of  Grafton,  son  of  Charles  U.  by  the  duchess  of  Cleve* 
land;  the  duke,  who  is  described  as  a  '^  tall  black  msn"  was 
bom  in  166S,  and  married  Isabella,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Henry  Bennett,  earl  of  Arlington.  The  duke  of  Orafton 
acted  as  high  constable  of  England  at  the  coronation  of 
James  U.,  whom  he  deserted  on  the  landing  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  received  his  death-wound  while  leaoing  the 
gienadi^s  at  the  assault  on  Cork  in  1690.  On  the  western 
side  of  Orafton-street  a  reminiscence  of  the  times  of  the  £e- 
storation  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  "  Tangier-lane,^'  so 
styled  from  the  fortress  of  that  name  in  Africa,  which  formed 
portion  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  queen  of 
Charles  H.,  by  whom  in  1662  it  was  made  a  free  port  and 
endowed  with  many  commercial  privileges,  the  expense  of 
maintaining  it  being  charged  upon  the  Irish  revenue.  The 
total  anntial  cost  of  this  establishment  appears  from  an 
official  manuscript  to  have  amounted  to  £42,838  I2«.  2\g(l., 
and  it  was  specially  ordered  that  all  necessaries  for  the 
soldiers  there  garrisoned,  as  clothes,  shirts,  shoes,  stockings, 
boots,  belts,  ^.,  should  "  be  always  bought  in  Ireland,  and 
no  where  else,  and  that  at  as  easy  rates  as  may  be  /'  the  lord 
lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  of  Ireland  being  directed 
''to  appoint  some  fit  persons  to  supervise  the  buying  of  the 
said  clothes  and  necessaries  for  the  soldiers,  so  as  the  same  may 
effectually  be  famished  good  in  kind  and  at  the  cheapest  rates. 
We  also  find  the  commons  of  England  in  their  address  to  the 
kmgin  1680,  complaining  that  ''Tangier  had  been  several 
times  under  Popish  governors,  that  the  supplies  sent  thither, 
had  been  in  a  great  part,  made  up  of  Popish  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  that  the  Irish  Papists  had  been  the  most  coun- 
tenanced and  encouraged.'' 

The  English  treasury  not  being  able  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  maintenance  of  Tangier,  and  the  Irish  having  repeat- 
edly complained  of  the  injustice  of  taxing  them  for  its  support, 
the  fortress  was  demolished  by  the  king's  orders  in  1683. 
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The  earliest  official  reference  to  Grafton-street  occurs  in  a 
statute  of  the  year  1708 ;  the  street  had^  bowever>  been  par- 
tially formed  some  years  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  which  period  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  set 
as  wheat  land,  at  the  annual  rent  of  two  shillings^and  six 
pence  per  acre.  Sir  Thomas  Vesey,  the  benevolent  and  reH- 
giouB  bishop  of  Ossory,  died  in  Grafl;on-street  in  1730 ;  and 
Louis  Du  Yal,  proprietor  of  Smock-alley  Theaixe,  and  ma- 
nager of  that  establishment  previous  to  the  Sheridan  r^m^ 
resided  here  as  early  as  1733.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Dinglcy,  the 
friend  of  Swift  and  the  companion  of  Stella,  dwelt  in  this 
street  till  the  year  1743,  at  the  house  o^  Mrs.  Bidgeway, 
daughter  to  Mrs.  Brent,  houskeeeper  to  the  dean ;  after  the 
death  of  SteUa,  Swift  used  frequently  to  dine  here,  with  Mrs. 
Dingley,  whose  peculiarities  he  has  detailed  in  several  poems, 
and  to  whom,  conjointly  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  he  wrote  the 
celebrated  "  Journal  to  Stella,'^  Oabriel  Jacques  Maturia, 
prebend  of  Malahidert>  ivho  in  1745  succeeded  Swift  as  dean 
of  St«  Fatrick^s,  resid^  in  Orafton-street.  He  was  born  in 
1700  at  Utrecht,  and  waa  the  son  of  Pierre  Maturin,  a 
Huguenot  priest  of  Paris,  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  Holland  and  tlience  to  Dublin,  where  his  son 
received  his  education.  Of  tiie  origin  of  this  family  the 
author  of  " Bertram''  gave  the  following  account: — 

'*  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV .  the  carriage  of  a  Catholic  lady  of 
rank  was  stopped  by  the  driver  discovering  that  a  child  was  lying 
in  the  street,  The  lady  brought  him  home,  and,  as  he  was  never 
claimed,  considered  and  treated  him  as  her  child:  he  was  richly 
dressed,  but  no  tcace  was  furnished,  by  himself  or  otherwise,  that 
could  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  parents  or  connexions.  As  the 
lady  was  a  devotee,  she  brought  him  up  a  strict  Gatholicy  and  being 
puzzled  for  a  name  for  him,  she  borrow^ed  one  from  a  religious  com- 
munity, '  les  Mathurinfl,'  of  whom  there  is  mention  in  the  '  Jewish 
Spy,'  and  who  were  then  of  sufficient  imnortance  to  give  their  name 
to  «  street  in  Paris,  'le  Bue  des  Matburins/  In  spite  of  aU  the 
good  lady's  pains,  and  maugre  his  nom  de  caresse,  my  ancestor  was 
perverse  enough  to  turn  Protestant,  and  became  pastor  to  a  Hugonot 
congregation  in  Paris,  where  he  sojourned,  and  begat  two  sons. 
While  he  was4miuAing  himself  in  this  manner,  the  king  and  pere  La 
Chaise  were  amusing  themselves  with  exterminating  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and  about  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  Maturin  was  shut  up  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  was  left  for 
twenty-six  years  ;  I  suppose  to  give  him  time  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
troverted points,  and  make  up  his  mind  at  leisure.  With  all  thefee 
advantages  he  continued  quite  untractable :  so  that  the  Catholics, 
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finding  the  case  desj^ate^  ^ve  him  his  liherty.  There  was  no  dan- 
fer,  however,  of  his  abasing  this  indulgence :  for,  owing  to  the 
keeper  for^tting  accidentally  to  bring  him  iriel,  during  the  winters 
of  his  coimnement,  and  a  few  other  agremens  of  his  situation,  the 

Sor  man  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  was  a  cripple  for  life, 
e  accompanied  some  of  his  former  flock,  who  had  been  grievously 
scattered,  to  Ireland,  and  there  unexpectedly  found  Madame  M. 
and  his  two  sons,  who  had  made  theu*  escape  there  via  Holland. 
Here  he  lived  and  died ;  his  surviving  son  obtained  the  deanery 
of  Killala,  and  his  grandson  that  of  St.  Patrick's :  the  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  was  my  grandfather.  An  old  French  lady,  who  lived  in 
Bishop-street  a  few  vears  since,  was  in  possession  of  some  of  his 
infant  finery ;  and  I  have  heard  that  the  lace,  though  sorely  tar- 
nished,  was  remarkably  fine.  I  possessed  formerly  an  immense  mass 
of  the  emigrant's  manuscripts :  they  were  principally  in  Latin,  a  few 
in  French.  He  certainly  was  a  man  of  very  various  erudition. 
The  deaa  of  St.  Patrick's  was  an  able  mathematician." 

Mainrin  died  in  NoTember,  1746,  having  held  the  deanery 
for  little  more  than  twelve  months. 

John  Hawkey,  admitted  a  scholar  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  1723,  and  one  of  the  most  profound  classical 
oitica  produced  bj  Ireland,  opened  a  school  in  1746 
in  Grafton-street,  near  the  college.  His  first  pubhca- 
tion,  a  translation  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  was  fol- 
lowed by  editions  of  the  following  classics :  Yirg^ius,  1745, 
dedicated  '' viiis  admodom  eruditis,  egregiisque  literarum  fau- 
toiibus,  prsposito  sociisque  senioribns  academic  S.8.  et  indi- 
ndu»  Tnnitatis,  juxta  Dublin,  ob  insignem  ergase  munificen- 
tiam/'Horatius,  1745,  dedicated  to  primate  Hoadly;  Terentius, 
1745,  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield ;  Juvenal  et  Per- 
aus,  1746,  dedicated  to  Mordecai  Gary,  bishop  of  Killala ;  and 
Sallnstius,  1747.  Harwood  and  Dibdin,  the  most  competent 
classical  bibliographers,  have  highly  extolled  the  beauty  and 
aocmracy  of  these  editions,  which  were  issued  "  E  typographic 
AjoademiSy''  containing  the  author's  text,  together  with  the 
''lectiones  variantes  notabiliores."  Hawkey  also  projected 
the  publication  of  the  works  of  Cicero  in  twenty  volumes,  uni- 
form with  his  previous  editions;  this  work  was  not,  however,  ex- 
ecuted. In  1747  appeared  his  edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,com- 
pared  with  the  authentick  editions  and  revised  by  John  Hawkey, 
editor  of  the  Latin  classics,''  which  was  followed  in  1752  bv 
the  ''  Paradise  Regained,''  and  smaller  poems  of  Milton ;  botn 
these  editions,  according  to  the  learned  English  critic,  the 
rev.  Heniy  J.  Todd,  are  "  highly  to  be  valued  for  their  ac- 
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curacy  ;*'  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  as  indicative  of  the  state 
of  literary  taste  in  Ireland  at  the  time,  that  six  editions  of 
Milton's  works  were  published  in  Dublin  between  1747  and 
1752.  Hawkey*  died  in  Grafton-street  in  1759;  his  son, 
the  rev.  Samuel  PuUein  Hawkey,  was  appointed  master  of  the 
free  school  of  Dundalk,  and  published  in  1788  a  translation 
of  the  ''Gallic  and  civil  wars  of  Ceesar/'  dedicated  to  the 
bishop  of  Derry.  Although  the  most  learned  critics  have 
concurred  in  eulogizing  Hawkey's  erudition,  so  neglected  has 
our  literary  history  hitherto  been,  that  the  present  is  the  only 
account  extant  of  the  works  published  by  him  and  his  son. 

In  Grafton-street  was  the  residence  of  Richard  Colley,  esq., 
of  Castle  Carberry,  created  baron  of  Mornington  in  17  46,  and  de- 
serving of  notice  as  grandfather  of  the  late  duke  of  Wellington. 
His  lordship,  who  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Wellesley,  died  at  his  house  here  in  January,  1758, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  more  talented  son  Garret,  first  earl  of 
Mornington,  who  resided  in  this  street  until  the  year  1763. 

Of  the  residents  in  Grafton-street  in  the  last  century  few 
were  better  known  in  the  city  than  Samuel  Whyte,  of  whom 
no  account  has  hitherto  been  given,  although  he  published 
several  works,  and  founded  a  school  which  maintained  a  high 
reputation  for  nearly  seventy  years. 

Samuel  Whyte,  natural  son  of  captain  Solomon  Whyte, 
deputy  governor  of  the  Tower  of  London,  first  saw  the  light 
about  the  year  1733,  under  circumstances  chronicled  as  fol- 
lows by  himself : — 

**  Born  premature,  such  the  all- wise  decree. 
Loud  shriek'd  the  storm,  and  mountains  ran  the  sea ; 
Ah  1  what,  sweet  voyager !  in  that  dreadful  hour, 
Avail'd  thy  blooming  youth ;  thy  beauty's  pow'r  ? 

*  Hawkey*s  wife  was  sister  of  the  rer.  Samuel  PuUein,  A.M.,  author 
of  "An  Essay  on  the  culture  of  sUk;  treating,  1.  Of  planting  mul- 
berry trees  ;  2.  On  hatching  and  rearing  silk- worms ;  3.  On  obtaining 
their  silk  and  breed  ;  4.  On  reeling  their  silk  pods ;  for  the  use  of  the 
American  cdlonies,"  6vo.  London,  1758.  **  Observations  towards  a 
method  of  preserving  the  seeds  of  plants  in  a  state  fit  for  vegetation 
during  long  voyages,"  8vo.  London,  1760.  "A  new  improved  silk- 
reel.  Philosophical  Transactions,  1759;  "Of  a  particular  species  of 
cocoon,  or  silk  pod  from  America,*'  ib.  In  consequence  of  these  publi- 
cations, considerable  numbers  of  mulberry  trees  were  planted  in  the 
county  of  DubUn,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  silk-worms.  PuUein 
was  author  of  several  poetical  productions,  including  a  translation**  of 
Vida's  •«  Bombyx"  or  the  silk-worm,  8vo.  Dublin,  1750 ;  and  London : 
1753 :  his  rersion  wiU  not,  however,  bear  comparison  with  that  published 
some  years  since  by  another  Irish  writer,  the  rev.  Francis  Mahony. 
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8be  died ! — her  breast  with  double  anguish  torn. 
And,  her  sole  care,  I  first  drew  breath  forlorn. 
Her  nurse»  when  female  aid  was  most  reqoir'd. 
Faithful  to  deatb,  kissed,  bless'd  her  and  ezpir'd ; 
The  stout  ship  braved  the  elemental  strife. 
And  the  good  crew  preserv'd  my  little  life. 
Lerpool  receiT'd  and  foster*d  me  a  while,     ^ 
Oaird»  thrice  repul^d,  thence  to  Hibernia's  isle." 

Solomon  Whyte's  sister  married  Dr.  Philip  Chamberlaine, 
prebend  of  Bathmichael^  archdeacon  of  Glendaioch,  and  rector 
of  St  Nicholas  without ;  their  daughter.  Prances  Ghamber- 
laine,  who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Sheridan  in  1747,  is 
wcQ  known  as  authoress  of  "  Sidney  Biddulph/'  and  "  Nour- 
jahad/'  Samuel  Whyte  received  liis  education  from  Samuel 
Edwards,  the  most  eminent  Dublin  schoolmaster  of  his  day^ 
at  whose  academy  in  Golden-lane  he  was  placed  as  a  boarder^ 
after  leaving  which  he  paid  a  visit  to  London^  of  which  he  has 
left  the  following  reminiscence^  which  is  the  more  interesting 
a^  being)  we  beueve,  the  only  account  preserved  of  the  latter 
dajrs  of  the  benevolent  laureate's  daughter  : — 

^  Gibber,  the  elder,  had  a  daughter  named  Charlotte,  who  also 
took  to  the  stage ;  her  subsequent  life  was  one  continued  series  of 
misfortune,  afflictions  and  distress,  which  she  sometimes  contrived 
a  little  to  alleviate  by  the  productions  of  her  pen.  About  the  year 
1755,  she  had  worked  up  a  novel  for  the  press,  which  the  writer  ac> 
cxunpanied  his  friend  tne  bookseller  to  hear  read ;  she  was  at  this 
time  a  widow,  having  been  married  to  one  Gbarke,  a  musician,  long 
stnoe  dead.  Her  baoitation  was  a  wretched  thatched  hovel,  sitQatea 
<«  the  way  to  Islington  in  the  purlieus  of  Clerkenwell  Bridewell, 
not  veij  distant  from  the  new  river  head,  where  at  that  time  it  was 
usual  for  the  scavengers  to  leave  the  cleansings  of  the  streets,  and 
the  priests  of  Cloacina  to  deposit  the  offerings  from  the  temples  of 
that  all-worshipped  Power.  The  night  preceding  a  heavy  rain  had 
fidlen,  which  rendered  this  extraordinary  seat  of  the  muses  almost 
inaccessible,  so  that  in  our  approach  we  got  our  white  stockings  in- 
veloped  wiUi  mud  up  to  the  very  calves,  which  furnished  an  appear- 
ance much  in  the  present  (1790)  fashionable  style  of  half  boots.  We 
knocked  at  the  door  (not  attempting  to  pull  the  latch-string)  which 
was  opened  by  a  tall,  meagre,  ragged  figure,  with  a  blue  apron,  in- 
dicating, what  ebe  we  might  have  doubted,  the  feminine  gender.  A 
perfect  model  for  the  Copper  captain's  tattered  landladv ;  that  deplora- 
ble exhibition  of  the  fair  sex,  in  the  comedy  of  Bule-a-wife.  She 
with  a  torpid  voice  and  hungry  smile  desired  us  to  Walk  in.  The  first 
object  that  presented  itself  was  a  dresser,  clean,  it  must  be  confessed, 
and  furnished  with  three  or  four  coarse  delf  plates,  two  brown 
platters,  and  underneath  an  earthen  pipkin  and  a  black  pitcher  with  a 
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snip  out  of  it.  To  the  right  we  perceived  and  bowed  to  the  mijitress 
of  the  mansion  sitting  on  a  maimed  chair  under  the  mantle  piece,  by 
a  fire^  merely  sufficient  to  put  us  in  mind  of  starving.  On  one  hob 
sat  a  monkey,  which  by  way  of  welcome  chattered  at  ns  goine  in ; 
on  the  other  a  tabby  cat,  of  melancholy  aspect !  and  at  onr  autEor'a 
feet  on  the  flounce  of  her  dingy  petticoat  reclined  a  dog,  almost  a 
skeleton !  he  raised  his  shafiged  head  atid  eagerly  staring  with  his 
bleared  eyes,  saluted  us  with  a  snarl.  'Hare  done,  Fidelel  these  are 
friends.*  The  tone  of  her  voice  was  not  harsh  ;  it  had  something  in 
it  humbled  and  disconsolate ;  a  mingled  effort  of  authority  and 
pleasure.  Poor  soul !  few  were  her  visitors  of  that  description — 
no  wonder  the  creature  barked !  A  magpie  perched  on  tne  top 
rung  of  her  chair,  not  an  uncomely  ornament  I  and  on  her  lap  was 
placed  a  mutilated  pair  of  bellows,  the  pipe  was  gone,  an  advan- 
tage in  their  present  office,  they  served  as  a  suocedaneum  for  a 
writing  desk,  on  which  lay  displayed  her  hopes  and  treasure,  the 
manuscript  of  her  novel.  Uer  mk-stand  was  a  broken  tea-cup,  the 
pen  worn  to  a  stump  ;  she  had  but  one  !  A  rough  deal  boara,  with 
three  hobbling  supporters,  was  brought  for  our  convenience,  on 
which  without  further  ceremony  we  contrived  to  sit  down  and  en* 
tered  upon  business.  The  work  was  read,  remarks  made,  alterations 
agreed  to  and  thirty  guineas  demanded  for  the  copy.  The  squalid 
handmaiden,  who  haa  been  an  attentive  listener,  stretched  fbrward 
her  tawny  length  of  neck  with  an  eye  of  anxious  expectation ! 
The  bookseller  offered,  five !  Our  authoress  did  not  appear  hurt ; 
disappointments  had  rendered  her  mind  callous ;  however  some  al- 
tercation insued.  This  was  the  writer's  first  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  bibliopolism  and  the  state  of  authorcraft.  He, 
seeing  both  sides  nertinacious,  at  length  interposed,  and  at  his  in- 
stance the  wary  haberdasher  of  literature  doubled  his  first  proposal 
with  this  savin?  provisoe,  that  his  friend  present  would  pay  a  moiety 
and  run  one  half  the  risk ;  which  was  agreed  to.  Thus  matters 
were  accommodated,  seemingly  to  the  satfsfaction  of  all  parties ; 
the  lady's  original  stipulation  of  fifty  copies  for  herself  being  pre- 
viouslv  acceded  to.  Such  is  the  storv  of  the  once  admired  daughter 
of  Colley  Gibber,  poet  laureate  and  patentee  of  Drury-lane,  who 
was  born  in  affluence  and  educated  with  care  and  tenderness,  her  ser- 
vants in  livery,  and  a  splendid  equipage  at  her  command,  with  swarms 
of  time-servinff  sycophants  officiously  buzzing  in  her  train ;  yet 
unmindful  of  her  advantages  and  improvident  in  her  pursuits,  she 
finished  the  career  of  her  miserable  existence  on  a  dunghill.  The 
account  given  of  this  unfortunate  woman  is  literally  correct  in  every 
particular,  of  which,  except  the  circumstance  of  her  death,  the 
writer  himself  was  an  eye-witness." 

At  Dublin^  where  his  father  had  fixed  his  residence^  Samuel 
Whyte  found  attached  frieuds  in  his  relatives  the  Sheridans, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy.  The  aflfair  of 
the  Douglas  medal,  of  which  Whyte  gives  the  following  ac- 
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ooont^  ^ws  that  Sheridan  entertained  no  mean  idea  of  the 
talents  of  his  yoong  relative  :— 

"  When  the  traffedv  of  Douglaa  first  oame  out,  Mr.  Bheridiui, 
tlien  manager  of  toe  Dablin  theatre^  received  a  printed  copy  of  it 
from    London,  which  hayins*    according  to    costomy  previously 
read  to  his  company^  he  cast  for  representation ;  for  it  is  true  he 
highly  admired  it,  and  apprized  the  performersi  it  was  his  intention 
to  giTe  the  author  his  third  nights,  as  if  the  play  had  been  originally 
broi^ht  out  at  his  own  house ;  an  unprecedented  act  of  liberality  in  the 
manager,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  he  wonderfully  produotiye  to 
the  author.     The  first  night,  as  the  play  had  received  the  sanction  of 
a  British  andience,  the  house  was  eraxnmed,  and  the  second  ni^ht 
kept  pace  with  the  first.     The  printers  meanwhile  were  not  idle ; 
it  now  issued  from  the  Irish  press,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  poor 
author,  a  dissenting  clennrman,  with  an  ecclesiastical  auathema 
against  ium  annexed.    Things  instantly  took  a  new  turn ;  the  play 
was  reprobated,  and  considered  as  a  profanation  of  the  clerical  cha- 
racter ;  a  faction  was  raised  against  it,  and  the  third  night,  which 
was  a:pected  to  be  an  overflow,  fell  miserably  short  or  expenses. 
The  manager  was  in  an  awkward  predicament ;  he  was  the  oause  of 
ratsinff  expectations,  at  least  innocently,   that  could  not  be  ^  an-  > 
swered  ;  and  stood  committed  to  the  author  and  his  friends  in  a 
buaness  which  unforeseen  accidents  had  utterly  defeated.    An  un- 
fe^ng  mind  might  have  let  it  rest  there ;  but  it  w|is  not  an  unfeeling 
mind  that  dictated  the  measure^    Something  must  be  done:  and 
though  the  writer  of  this  account  was  at  the  time  a  very  voung 
man,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  pleased  to  communicate  to  him  his  difficul- 
ties on  the  occasion.     The  first  idea  was  to  write  a  friendly  letter  to 
the  rev.  author,  and  accompany  it  with  a  handsome  piece  of  plate. 
To  this  I  took  the  liberty  to  object,  for,  as  I  understood  he  was  not 
a  fiunily  man,  it  might  run  him  to  expence  in  showing  it ;  which,  in 
such  a  case,  was  a  very  natural  piece  of  vanity,  and  surely  in 
itaelf  no  way  reprehensible.     I  rather  thought  something  he  could 
oonveniently  carry  about  with  him  would  answer  better ;  si:q>p08e 
a  piece  of  gold  in  the  way  of  a  medaU     Mr.  Sheridan  thanked 
ae  for  the  hint,  and  advising  with  Mr.  Robert  Calderwood  (of 
Cork-hill),  a  silversmith  of  the  first  eminence,  a  man  of  letters  also 
and  good  taste,  he  threw  out  the  very  same  idea,  influenced  by 
petty  much  the  same  reasons.     It  was  executed  accordingly  |  the 
intrinsic  value  somewhere  about  twenty  guineas.     On  one  side  was 
engraved  a  laurel  wreath,  and  on  the  reverse,  as  nearly  as  I  remem- 
ber, at  the  distance  of  almost  forty  years,  the  following  inscription : 
*  Thomas  Sheridan,  manager  of  the  Theatre  royal.  Smock-alley, 
Dublin,  presents  this  small  token  of  his  gratitude  to  the  author  of 
Douglas,  for  his  having  enriched  the  stage  with  a  perfect  tragedy.' 
Soon  after  I  carried  it  with  me  to  London,  and  through  the  favor 
of  Lord  Macartney,  it  was  delivered  to  the  minister,  liord  Bute, 
for  his  countryman,  the  author  of  Douglas.    But  even  this  also 
he  was  near  bemg  deprived  of;  on  the  road,  a  few  miles  from  Lon- 
don, I  was  stopped  by  highwaymen,  and  preserved  the  well-meant 
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offermgfhj  the  sacrifice  of  mv  purse,  at  the  immineiit  peril  of  mj 
life.  It  was  considered  merely  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the 
disappointment  in  re^d  of  the  third  night's  profits,  and  certunljr 
no  proof  of  ostentation  in  the  manager." 

Johnson^s  mistaken  view  of  this  subject,  and  his  ongracioos 
conduct  towards  Sheridan,  to  whose  ex^ioas  he  princifMilly 
owed  his  pension,  have  been  detailed  as  follows  bjr  Bosweu 
under  the  year  1772  : — 

'' Johnson* — Sheridan  is  a  wonderful  admirer  of  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas,  and  presented  its  author  with  a  gold  medal.  Some  years 
ago,  at  a  coffee- house  in  Oxford,  I  called  to  him, '  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  how  came  you  to  give  a  gold  medal  to  Home,  for 
writing  that  foolish  play  ?'  This,  you  see,  was  wanton  and 
insolent ;  hut  I  meant  to  be  wanton  and  insolent.  A  medal 
has  no  value  but  as  a  stamp  of  merit.  And  was  Sheridan  to 
assume  to  himself  the  right  of  giving  that  stamp  ?  If  Sheridan 
was  magnificent  enough  to  bestow  a  gold  medal  as  an  honorary  re- 
ward or  dramatic  excellence,  he  should  have  requested  one  of  the 
Universities  to  choose  the  person  on  whom  it  should  be  conferred. 
Sheridan  had  no  right  to  give  a  stamp  of  merit :  it  was  counterfeit- 
ing Apollo's  coin." 

Solomon  Whyte's  estates  in  Longford  passed  after  his 
death  in  1757  to  Eichard  Ghamberlaiue,  his  nephew.  Samuel 
Whyte  being  thus  left  but  ill  provided  for,  was  induced 
by  Thomas  Sheridan  to  entertain  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  school  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  English 
language,  the  cultivation  of  which  had  been  strenuously  ad- 
vocated by  Sheridan  in  his  lectures  on  oratory,  noticed  in  the 
first  paper  of  this  series.  The  influence  of  the  Sheridans  and 
their  relatives  having  been  actively  exerted  in  favor  of  Whyte, 
he  was  enabled  to  open  his  "  English  grammar  school,  at 
no.  75,  Grafton-street,*  in  1758,  with  considerable  ^clat,  and 
among  his  first  pupils  were  Eichard  Brinsley  and  Alicia,  the 
children  of  his  relative  Trances  Sheridan,  who  was  "  the  friend 
and  parent  of  his  youth.^'  Whyte*s  elementary  treatise  on  the 
EngUsh  language,  printed  in  1761,  though  not  published  till 

*  This  house  is  at  present  numbered  79  Grafton-street ;  Whyte's 
school-rooms  were  in  Jonnston*8-oourt.  Moore*s  father  resided  in  that 
court  before  his  removal  to  Aungier-street,  and  the  locality  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  scandalous  chionides  of  DubUn  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  III.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  stands  "Little  Grafton-street/*  which  was  originaUy  styled 
''  Span's -lane,"  from  a  family  of  that  name  who  resided  close  to  it  in 
GnUton-street  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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1800»  exliibits  bis  qoalificatious  for  the  profession  he  adopted, 
and  his  talents  were  so  foil;  recognized  that  he  was  solicited 
in  1759  to  accept  the  professorship  of  the  English  language 
in  the  Hibernian  Academy,  founded  in  that  year  on  the  plan 
laid  down  by  Sheridan.    Conceiving,  however,  that  the  latter 
had  not  been  honorably  treated  by  the  managers  of  the  insti- 
tution, he  declined  the  proffered  chair,  and  applied  himself 
asfliduoosly  to  the  business  of  his  own  estabUshment,  which 
advanced  so  rapidly  in  reputation  that  before  it  had  been 
many  years  founded  he  was  enabled  to  reckon  among  his 
pupus  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  principal  families  in 
Ireland.     When  the    pressure  of   accumulated   difficulties 
obliged  Thomas  Sheridan^  to  retire  to  France,  Whyte  en- 
deavoured to  repay  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  his  chief 
friend  and  benefactor.     He  not  only  rendered  him  pecuniary 
assistance  while  abroad,  but  also,  although  himself  a  principal 
creditor,  by  great  exertions  in  1766  procured  for  Sheridan 
the  benefit  of  a  statute  then  pending  for  the  reUef  of  Hebtors. 
Having  failed  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  any  of  the  other 
creditors  Whyte  presented  his  petition,  signed  only  by  him- 
self, to  the  house  of  commons,  oy  whom  it  was  unanimously 
referred  to  a  parliamentary  committee,  wliich  Whyte  was 
ordered  to  attend : — 

*<The  late  lord  viscount  Doneraile,  and  the  present  (1800)  lord 
Tiscoimt  Northland,  his  earliest  and  most  steady  patrons,  then  in 
the  Commons,  received  him  at  the  door,  and  taking  him  hv  the  hand 
announced  him  to  the  committee,  saying,  '  Here  comes  tne  worthy 
petitioner  for  Mr.  Sheridan.*  This  was  an  encouraging  reception, 
and  the  prelude  to  a  more  signal  instance  of  favor  in  the  sequel. 
Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  the  book,  as  is  the  usage,  was 
banded  to  him ;  but  the  test  of  an  affidavit  was  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  Tottei^am  immediately  rose,  and  addressing  the  chair,  expa- 
tiated at  some  length  on  the  purport  of  the  petition  before  them, 
and  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  its  introduction  to  the  house. 
A  creditor  petitioning  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  his  debtor,  he 
obferred,  was  very  much  out  of  the  usual  course,  and  the  single  in- 
stance of  tiie  kind,  he  believed,  that  ever  solicited  the  attention  of 
parliament.  Among  other  encomiums,  of  which  he  was  by  no 
means  sparing,  he  said,  it  was  a  spirited  and  laudable  exertion  of 
friendship,  evidently  proceeding  from  a  disinterested  principle,  and 
in  his  opinion  meritea  particular  consideration  and  respect,  adding, 
*  I  therefore  move  you,  that  petitioner  shall  not  be  put  to  his  oath ; 
but  the  facts  set  forth  in  his  petition  admitted  simply  on  his  word.' 
His  motion  was  seconded  by  an  instantaneous  ay,  ay !  without  a 
Assenting  voice.    A  few  questions  were  then  put,  purely  as  it  were 
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for  form's  sake^  and  petitioner  was  diflmiaaed  with  repeated  testiiao* 
nles  of  applause  and  congratulations  of  success.  The  creditors, 
most  likely,  either  did  not  wish  or  imagine  he  would  carry  hla 
point ;  for  when  they  found  the  husiness  efibcted^  tber  appeared  ia 
a  combination  to  abuse  him ;  and  not  onlj  reproached  aim  for  med* 
dling>  as  thej  called  it,  but  affected  to  look  upon  him  as  responsibia 
to  them  for  the  whole  of  their  respectiye  demands ;  because^  aa 
they  aUegedy  he  had  without  their  concurrence  had  recourse  to 
parliament  to  their  prejudice^  and  deprived  them  of  the  means  of 
prosecuting  their  just  claims.  Some  of  them  actually  ooosolted 
counsel,  and  took  steps  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  iiim  to  pay 
them  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Tne  idea  may  be  now  laughed  at  ; 
but  the  thing  was  very  seriously  menaced :  and  in  his  situation, 
unhackneyed  as  he  was  in  the  ways  of  men ;  of  a  profession  too 
of  all  others  the  most  exposed  to  anxiety  and  trouble,  with  at  best 
very  inadequate  compensation,  it  must  luiTe  been  aa  accumulated 
grievance,  and  their  vindictive  malice  not  a  little  alarming." 

Whyte's  son  gives  the  following  details  of  the  subseqnent 
relations  of  his  father  with  Sheridan,  whose  difficolties  were 
perpetually  augmented  by  his  own  unswerving  principles  of 
rectitude : — 

**  The  point  being  unexpectedly  obtained,  Mr.  Sheridan  quitted 
France,  where  he  nad  been  deserted  by  all  his  wealthy  and  pro* 
testing  friends,  whom  his  warm  prosperity  had  graced ;  and  was 
once  more  happily  restored  to  his  native  land.    He  arrived  In  Dub- 
lin the  latter  end  of  October  1766,  and  on  Monday,  February  Snd 
following,  appeared  at  Orow-street  in  Hamlet,  ana  continued  per- 
forming there  for  fourteen  nights,  with  his  usual  eclat,  ending  with 
Maskwell  in  the  Double  Dealer,  for  his  own  benefit.    That  day, 
after  dinner,  he  consulted  my  father,  on  the  subject  of  calling  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors,  a  pomt  he  had  sometimes  in  contemj^a- 
tion.     My  father  warmly  opposed  it ;  conceiving  it  likely  to  in- 
volve him  in  fresh  embarrassments,  by  exciting  expectations  which 
could  not  be  gratified,  and  by  implicated  promises  again  endanger 
his  personal  safety,  notwithstanding  the  measures  recently  adopted ; 
upon  the  whole,  as  savoring  more  of  ostentation,  to  whidli  my  &ther 
was  in  all  cases  particularly  averse,  than  anv  good  it  could  pos- 
sibly produce.     Perhaps  his  sincere  wishes  tor  the  real  honor  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  coinciding  with  a  disposition  naturally  aealous,  made 
him  over  earnest  in  his  remonstrances ;  some  friends  preftnt  not 
seeing,  or,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  not  choosing  to  see  the 
afihir  in  the  light  my  father  took  it,  over-ruled  the  atg^unents  he 
offered^  and  confirmed  Mr-  Sheridan  in  his  purpose ;  however  he 
acknowledged  the  propriety  of  being  guarded ;  and  on  Tuesday, 
March  the  24th,  1767,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  m 
Faulkner's  Journal :  '  Mr*  Sheridan  desires  to  meet  his  creditors 
at  the  Music-hall,  in  Fishamble-street,  on  Thursday  the  2nd  of  April, 
at  one  o'clock,  in  order  to  concert  with  them  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  method  for  disposing  of  his  effects  and  making  a  dividend/ 
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Mt  fklfaer  Attended,  m  Mr.  Bheridan  made  it  a  point ;  but  purposely 
delayed  till  the  business  of  the  congress  was  nearly  settled,  that  he 
might  not  be  called  on  for  his  opinion.  Soon  after  his  entrance, 
Ifr.  Sheridan*  who  was  on  the  look  out,  accosted  him,  'Sam>l 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  come'— my  father  bowed^--^  I  perceive 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  measure.'  *  Indeed,  sir,  I  am 
Ddt.'  Mr.  Sheridan  paasedi  and  perhaps  on  reflection,  when 
too  late^  was  oontinced  he  had  taken  a  preoipitate  step.  A  cool- 
ness sQceeeded  between  the  two  Mends }  this  was  fomented 
bj  the  ofBeieusnesB  of  others,  which  occasioned  a  disunion  of 
some  continuance ;  but  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  animosity 
or  recrimination  occurred  on  either  side ;  their  spirit  was  above  it  | 
on  the  contrary,  many  acts  of  kindness  and  mutual  good  offices 
took  plaee  in  the  interval,  which  showed  a  wish  for  the  restoration 
of  amity  on  both  sides,  if  any  one  about  them  had  been  honest 
enodgb  to  promote  it.  My  father,  still  bearing  in  mind  the  obliga^ 
tion  he  owed  to  Mrs.  Bheridanj  who  was  the  friend  and  parent  of 
his  youth,  continued,  without  abatement,  his  attachment  to  her 
children  ;  they,  on  a  proper  occasion,  interposed  i  the  parties  were 
bronght  to^tiier,  and  their  difference  no  more  was  remembered. 
It  is  to  this  difference  between  Mr.  Sheridan  and  him,  my  father 
alludes  in  his  elegv  on  the  instability  of  affection,  which  stands  the 
third  in  order  in  the  new  edition  of  his  poems  :>-^ 

■  OnefHfin^oae  choten  friend,  I  onco  possoM'd, 

And  dldl  in  the  hoor  of  triil  fall  ? 
Still  IM  hi*  Tirtvea,  h\%  deierts  ccmletMdi 
But  e'er  hii  upses.  Memory,  drop  the  veil/ 

The  last  office  of  kindness  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  render  him, 
was  at  his  lodging^  in  Frith -street,  Soho,  He  supported  him  from 
his  apartment  down  stairs,  and  helped  him  into  the  carriage  that 
took  him  to  Margate,  where,  the  ninth  day  after,  death  obliterated 
every  thing^-but  his  virtues." 

His  illastrioas  pupil,  Moore,  has  left  the  following  no- 
tices of  Whyte,  whom  he  addressed  in  one  of  his  earliest 
Eietical  attempts  as  the  ''  heaven-bom  votary  of  the  laurelM 
inc:'' 

**  As  soon  as  I  was  old  enoiM;h  to  encounter  the  crowd  of  a  large 
school,  it  was  determined  that  1  should  go  to  the  best  then  in  Dub* 
tin,.~tlie  grammar  school  of  the  well  known  Samuel  Whyte,  whom  a 
reputation  of  more  than  thirty  years'  standing  had  placed,  at  that 
time,  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  So  early  as  the  year  1^5%$  a  boy 
had  been  entrusted  to  this  gentleman's  care,  whom,  uter  a  few  years' 
trial  of  his  powers,  he  pronounced  to  be  '  a  most  incorrigible  dunce.* 
This  boy  was  no  other  than  the  afterwards  celebrated  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan ;  and  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  mistake, 
my  worthy  schoolmaster  had  the  good  sense  often  to  mention  the 
circumstance,  as  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  and  rashness  of  forming 
any  judgment  of  the  future  capacity  of  children.     The  circum- 
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fetance  of  my  having  happened  to  be  under  the  same  Bchoolmaster 
with  Sheridan>  though  at  so  distant  an  interval,  has  led  the  writer 
of  a  professed  memoir  of  my  life,  prefixed  to  the  Zwickan  edition  of 
my  works,  into  rather  an  amusing  mistake :— *  His  talents/  he  ia 
'pleased  to  say  of  me,  '  dawned  so  early,  and  so  great  attention  was 
paid  to  lus  education  bv  his  tutor,  Sheridan,  that,*  &c.  &c.  The 
talent  for  recitation  and  acting  which  I  had  so  very  early  manifested, 
was  the  talent,  of  aH  others,  which  my  new  schoolmaster  was  most 
inclined  to  encourage ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  attained  the 
honor  of  being  singled  out  by  him  on  days  of  public  examination,  as 
one  of  his  most  successful  and  popular  exhibitors, — to  the  no  small 
jealousy,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  all  other  mammas,  and  the  great 
glory  of  my  own.  As  I  looked  particularly  infantine  for  my  age,  the 
wonder  was,  of  cotirse,  still  more  wonderful.  '  Oh,  he  is  an  old 
little  crab,'  said  one  of  the  rival  Cornelias,  on  one  occasion  of  this 
kind,  *  he  can't  be  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.'  '  Then, 
madam,'  said  a  gentleman  sitting  next  her,  who  was  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  our  family,  *  if  that  is  the  case,  he  must  have  been  four 
years  old  before  he  was  born.'  This  answer,  which  was  reported  to  my 
mother,  won  her  warm  heart  towards  that  gentleman  for  ever  after. 
To  the  drama  and  all  connected  with  it,  Mr.  Whvtehad  been  throi^gfh 
lus  whole  life  warmly  devoted,  having  lived  in  haoits  of  intimacy  with 
the  family  of  Brinsley  Sheridan,  as  well  as  with  most  of  the  other 
ornaments  of  the  Irish  stage  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Among  his  private  pupils,  too,  he  had  to  number  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  people  of  fashion,  both  male  and  female ;  and 
of  one  of  the  three  beautiful  misses  Montgomery*  who  had  been 
under  his  tuition,  a  }>ortrait  hun^  in  his  drawing-room.  In  the 
direction  of  those  private  theatricals  which  were  at  that  time 
so  fashionable  ^onong  the  higher  circles  in  Ireland,  he  had 
always  a  leading  share.  Besides  teaching  and  training  the 
young  actors,  he  took  frequently  a  part  in  the  dramatis 
personse  himself ;  and  either  the  prologue  or  epilogue  was 
generally  furnished  by  his  pen.  Among  the  most  memorable  of 
uie  theatricals  which  he  assisted  in,  may  be  mentioned  the  per- 
formance of  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  at  Carton,  the  seat  of  the  duke 
of  Leinster,  on  which  occasion  the  rev.  dean  Marley,  who  was  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Waterford,  besides  performing  the  part  of  Lockit 
in  the  opera,  recited  a  prologue  of  which  he  was  nimself  the  author. 
The  Peachum  of  the  night  was  lord  Charlemont ;  the  Lucy,  lady 
Louisa  ConoUy ;  and  Captain  Morris  (I  know  not  whether  the  ad- 
mirable song  writer)  was  the  Macheath.  At  the  representation  of 
*  Henry  the  Fourth,'  hy  most  of  the  same  party,  at  Castietown,  a 
prologue  written  by  my  schoolmaster  had  the  high  honor  of  being 
delivered  by  that  distinguished  Irishman,  Hussey  Burgh ;  and  on 

*  Daughters  of  sir  William  Montgomery,  bart.  Eliza,  the  eldest, 
married  lord  Mountjoy;  Barbara,  the  second,  became  the  hon.  Mrs. 
Beresford ;  and  Anne,  the  youngest,  was  subsequently  marchioness  of 
Townshend.  Moore's  above  remarks,  relative  to  himself,  are  confirmed 
by  the  reference  to  his  acting  in  the  verses  quoted  at  p.  32. 
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another  oecaaon,  when  themasqne  of  Gomiu  was  played  at  Oarton,* 
his  mnae  was  associated  with  one  glorious  in  other  walks  than  those 
of  rhyme— the  prologue  of  the  piece  being  announced  as  *  written 
by  Mr.  Whyte^  and  the  epilogue  by  the  rt.  hon.  Henry  Grattan.' 
It  has  been  remarked,  and  I  think  truly,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  eminent  public  man,  who  had  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
tried  his  hand  at  verse;  and  the  only  signal  exception  to  this  re- 
mark is  said  to  have  been  Mr.  Pitt.  In  addition  to  his  private 
prnpils  in  the  dilettante  line  of  theatricals,  Mr.  Whyte  was  occa- 
sionally employed  in  giving  lessons  on  elocution  to  persons  who 
meant  to  make  the  stage  their  profession.  One  of  these,  a  very 
prettv  and  interesting  girl,  Miss  Campion,  became  afterwards  a 
popular  actress  both  in  Dublin  and  London.  She  continued,  I 
thmk,  to  take  instructions  of  him  in  reading  even  after  she  had 
made  her  i^pearance  on  the  stage  ;  and  one  day,  while  she  was  with 
him,  a  messenger  came  into  the  school  to  say  that  *  Mr.  Whyte 
wanted  Tommy  Moore  in  the  drawing-room.'  A  summons  to  the 
master's  house  (which  stood  detached  away  from  the  school  on  the 
other  side  of  a  yard)  was  at  all  times  an  event ;  but  how  great 
was  my  pride,  delight,  and  awe, — for  I  looked  upon  actors  then  as 
a  race  of  superior  beings, — when  I  found  I  had  been  summoned  for 
no  less  a  purpose  than  to  be'  introduced  to  Miss  Campion,  and  to 
have  the  nigh  honour  of  reciting  to  her  '  Alexander's  Feast'  The 
pride  of  being  thought  worthy  of  appearing  before  so  celebrated  a 

r^rson  took  possession  of  all  my  thoughts.  I  felt  my  heart  beat  as 
walked  throngh  the  streets,  not  only  with  the  expectation  of  meet* 
ing  her,  but  with  anxious  doubts  whether,  if  I  did  happen  to 
meet  her,  she  would  condescend  to  recognise  me;  and  when  at 
last  the  happy  moment  did  arrive,  and  she  made  me  a 
gracious  bow  m  passing,  I  question  if  a  salute  from  Corinne, 
when  on  her  way  to  be  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  would  in  after  days 
have  affected  me  half  so  much.  Whvte's  connection,  indeed,  with 
theatrical  people  was  rather  against  his  success  in  the  way  of  his 
profession  ;  as  many  parents  were  apprehensive,  lest,  being  so  fond 
of  the  dnuna  himself,  he  might  inspire  too  much  the'  same  taste  in 
bis  pupils.  As  for  me,  it  was  thought  hardly  possible  that  I  could 
esc^>e  being  made  an  actor  ;  and  my  poor  mother,  who,  sanguinely 
peculating  on  the  speedy  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  had 
destined  me  to  the  oar,  was  frequently  doomed  to  hear  prognostics 
of  my  devotion  of  myself  to  the  profession  of  the  stiu^e. ' 

•  «r  «i  «i 

•*  On  our  days  of  public  examination  which  were,  if  I  recollect, 
twice  a  year,  there  was  generally  a  large  attendsnce  of  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  boys  ;  and  on  the  particular  day  I  allude  to,  all 
the  seats  in  the  area  of  the  room  being  occupied,  my  mother  and  a 
few  other  ladies  were  obliged  to  go  up  into  one  of  the  galleries  that 
smrounded  the  school,  and  there  sit  or  stand  as  they  could.     When 

*  Moore  is  here  mistaken :  of  the  performance  above  alluded  to,  which 
took  place  at  Marlay,  the  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Irish  Quar* 
TSUT  BxTiBw,  VoL  n.,  312. 
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the  readinff  clau  to  which  I  belonged,  and  of  which  I  had  obtained 
the  first  place,  was  called  up,  some  of  the  boys  in  it  who  were  much 
older  ana  nearly  twioe  as  tall  as  myself,  not  liking  what  they  deemed 
the  &grace  of  having  so  little  a  fellow  at  the  heaa  of  the  class,  when 
standing  up  before  the  audience  all  placed  themselves  above  me. 
Though  feeling  that  this  was  unjust,  I  adopted  the  plan  which,  ac- 
cording to  Corneille^  is  that  of  *  Thonnete  homme  tromp^,'  namely, 
'  ne  dire  mot,' — and  was  submitting  without  a  word  to  what  I  saw 
the  master  himself  did  not  oppose,  when  to  my  surprise,  and,  I  must 
say,  shame,  I  heard  my  mother's  voice  breaking  the  silence,  and 
saw  her  stand  forth  in  the  opposite  gallery,  while  every  eye  in  the 
room  was  turned  towards  her,  and  in  a  firm,  clear  tone  (though  in 
i^ality  she  was  ready  to  sink  with  the  effort),  address  herself  to  the 
enthroned  schoolmaster  on  the  injustice  she  saw  about  to  be  perpe- 
trated. It  required,  however,  but  very  few  words  to  rouse  his  at- 
tention to  my  wrongs.  The  big  boys  were  obliged  to  descend  firom 
their  usurped  elevation,  while  I,  ashamed  a  little  of  the  exhibition 
which  I  thought  my  mother  had  made  of  herself,  took  my  due  station 
at  the  head  of  the  class." 

Whyte's  taste  for  the  drama  and  for  poetry  was  early  de- 
veloped. In  1761  he  had  prepared  two  tragedies,  the  first 
of  which  was  founded  on  the  story  of  Abradatas  and  Pan- 
thea^  in  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia;  the  plot  of  the  second 
was  identical  with  that  of  Walpole's  ''Mysterious  mo- 
ther.'' A  character  in  one  of  these  plays  had  been  written 
expressly  for  Sheridan,  who  undertook  to  perform  it  and  to 
have  the  whole  advantageously  cast  for  representation,  but 
Whyte  committed  both  tragedies  to  the  flames,  together  with 
some  treatises  which  he  had  composed  on  English  grammar. 
He  could  not,  however,  so  readily  divest  himself  of  his 
attachment  to  poetry ;  and  at  night,  after  the  labors  of  hia 
school  had  been  concluded,  he  spent  many  solitary  hours  in 
composing  what  he  vainly  supposed  would  become  "  immortal 
verse.''  The  first  fruits  of  these  labors  appeared  in  1772  in 
a  large  quarto  volume  of  more  than  500  pages,  entitled  ''The 
Shamrock:  or  Hibernian  cresses.  A  coUection  of  poems^ 
songs,  epigrams,  &c.  Latin  as  well  as  English,  the  origiual 
production  of  Irehmd.  To  which  are  subjoined  Thoughts 
on  the  prevailing  system  of  school  education,  respect- 
ing young  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  with  practical 
proposals  for  a  reformation.  By  Samuel  Whyte,  Principal 
of  the  English  grammar  school.  Dublin  :  Printed  by  R. 
Marchbank,  in  ColeValley,  Castle-street."  This  work  was 
published  by  a  very  large  subscription,  and  the  editor  boasted 
that  two-thirds  of  the  verse  and  the  entire  of  the  prose  and 
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notes  had  beea  contributed  by  himself.  At  the  annual  exami- 
nations, Whyte*  nsually  had  a  play  performed  by  his  pupils, 
and  in  general  the  specimeua  of  youthful  proficiency  exhibited 
on  those  occasions  were  quite  marvellous.  Thus,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  tragedy  of  Cato  in  1771,  the  speaker  in  ad- 
dressing the  audience,  says — 

*•  We  plead  otur  years  too — I  am,  sirs,  onlj  seven. 
Our  Marcia's  nine,  her  father  scarce  eleven : 
But  with  great  Cato'^  sentiments  impressed, 
Honor  and  filial  reverence  fill  each  breast.'* 

Whyte's  pupils  first  performed  this  play  on  Christmas-eve, 
1771,  at  the  little  theatre  in  Capel-street,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  their  private  friends.  "  The  marquis  of  Kildare  one 
mondng  on  the  stage  started  the  thought,  that  if  these  boys 

Seated  their  play  for  the  public  at  large,  and  money  were 
en  at  the  doors  (which  was  not  done  at  first),  the  profits 
might  be  applied  to  some  of  the  charitable  institutions  of 


*  ADablin  writer  in  1586  eulogises  as  followB  mnnthepr  schoolmaster 
of  the  same  name :  '*  In  the  west  end  of  the  churchyard  (of  St.  Canice, 
Kilkenny),  of  late  have  been  founded  a  grammar  schoole  by  the  right 
faonoraUe  Pierce  or  Peter  Bntler,  erle  of  Ormond  and  Ossorie,  and  by 
liii  wife  the  eonnteflae  of  Ormond,  the  ladie  Margaret  fitz  Gerald,  sister 
to  Gixald  fiU  Glrald,  the  earle  of  Kildare  that  last  was.  Oat  of  which 
schoole  ha.Te  sprouted  such  proper  impes,  through  the  painefuU  dili- 
fenee  and  the  laboursome  Industrie  of  a  fiimons  lettered  Toan,  M.  Peter 
White  (somelbne  fellow  of  OriaU  college,  in  Oxford,  and  schoolemaister 
in  Kilke&joie)  as  generallie  the  whole  weale  publike  of  Ireland,  and  es- 
pedallie  the  southeme  parts  of  that  island,  are  greatly  thereby  fur- 
thered. This  gentleman's  method  in  training  up  youth  was  rare  and 
iiBgiilar,  taming  the  edncatton  according  to  the  acholer'a  reine.  If 
hs  found  him  free,  he  would  bridle  him  like  a  wise  Isocrates  from  his 
booke ;  if  he  perceived  him  to  be  dull,  he  would  spur  him  forward ;  if 
he  understood  that  he  were  the  worse  for  beating,  he  would  win  him 
vithiewurds:  flnaUie,  by  interlaaing  etudie  with  recreation,  sorrow 
with  mirth,  paine  with  pleasure,  sowernesse  with  sweetnesse,  roughnesse 
with  mildnesse,  he  had  so  good  successe  in  schooling  his  pupils,  as  in 
good  sooth  I  may  boldlie  bide  by  it,  that  in  the  realme  of  Ireland  was 
no  gnunmar  schoole  so  good,  in  England  I  am  weU  assured  none  better. 
And  bicause  it  was  my  happie  bap  (God  and  my  parents  be  thanked) 
to  have  been  one  of  his  crue,  I  tidce  it  to  stand  with  my  dutie,  sith  I 
may  not  stretch  my  abiUtie  in  requiting  his  good  tumes,  yet  to  manifest 
my  good  wiU  in  nem«in>ering  his  paines.  And  certes,  I  acknowledge 
myKlfe  so  much  bound  and  beholding  to  him  and  his,  as  for  his  sake  I 
lererenoe  the  meanest  atone  cemented  in  the  wals  of  that  famous 
•dioole.* 
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Dablin.  Stuart,  an  actor,  and  a  great  oddity,  clapped  the 
marqnis  on  the  shoulder,  with  ^  a  good  move,  mj  lord/— 
^  Why,  I  think  it  is,  Mr.  Stuart,'  repeated  lord  Kildare,  with 
the  sense  and  good  humor  of  his  natural  character.  The  nlan 
was  adopted,  and  succeeded  to  the  delight  of  every  feeling 
mind.'' 
The  dramatis  personse  were  as  foUow  : — 

*'TRSATnB   BOTAL,   CBOW-8TEBST. 

"  For  the  relief  of  the  confined  debtors  in  the  different  Mar- 
shalsea,  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  January,  1772,  will  be  performed, 
by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  English  grammar  school,  Grafton- 
street,  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  Cato,  Master  VThrte.  Lucius,  Master 
George  Oarleton.  Sempronius,  Master  John  Bird.  Juba,  Master 
Anthony  Gore.  Syphax,  Master  Marnell.  Marcus,  Master  William 
Holmes.  Fortius,  Master  Lynam  Decius,  Master  WUliam  Irvine. 
Lucia*  Master  Gibson.  Marcia,  Master  Nugent.  With  an  occa^- 
flional  prologue,  by  Master  Richard  Holmes.  Dancing,  between  the 
acts,  by  Master  M'Neil ;  and  singing,  by  Master  Bird.  After  the 
play,  by  particular  desire,  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast,  to  be  spoken 
by  Master  Whyte.  Boxes,  Us.  4^d.  Pit,  5s.  5d«  Gallery,  35.  3d« 
Second  gallery,  2s.  2d.  Stewards  to  the  charity:  Marquis  of 
Kildare,  earl  of  Bellamont,  and  lord  Dunluce." 

The  three  Misses  Montgomery,  usually  styled  **  the  three 
Graces,''  superinteuded  the  decorations;  the  band  was  entirely 
composed  of  gentlemen^  and  captain  French  and  captain 
Tisdal  stood  sentry  on  the  stage.  The  receipts  of  the  night, 
amounting  to  £262  6s.  8d.,  were  applied  to  procuring  the 
liberation  of  eighty  poor  debtors  from  the  Marshalsea.  The 
annual  dramatic  performances  at  Whyte's  academy,  and  the 
subsequently  distinguished  career  of  many  of  the  juvenile 
actors  who  engaged  in  them,  are  alluded  to  as  follows  in 
Master  Benjamin  Nun's  address  to  his  school-fellows,  at  a 
public  July  examination  (1790),  the  speaker  having  just  com- 
pleted his  tenth  year : 

**  How  many  here,  these  thirty  years,  have  been 
The  little  actors  in  this  busy  scene ! 
Here  as  the  friend,  the  hero  or  the  sage. 
Given  the  fair  prospect  of  their  future  age  t 
How  many  here  performed  the  mimick  play. 
Like  Tomm^  Moore,  the  Boscius  of  the  day  1 
Or,  from  this  height,  harangued  the  admiring  train ; 
While  echoing  plaudits  shook  that  crowded  plain  1 
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Lfets  pifiawng  cares  tiieir  present  thoughts  engage  i 

Ijeaa  p«ire  ambition  roles  their  riper  age. 

Some,  rais'd  aloft^  who  in  the  state  preside^ 

To  their  own  gain  the  nation's  councils  guide. 

6ome»  on  whose  lips  a  crowd  of  clients  dwell, 

Swmllow  the  fish  and  give  to  each  a  shell. 

On  India  some,  or  Amc's  groaning  shores. 

From  human  sufifierings  heap  their  guilty  stores  t 

While  some  at  home  obnoxious  places  hold. 

And  part  with  honest  fame  for  ribbands,  chains,  and  gold  1 

But  bappier  some  a  better  task  pursue, 

With  goa>el  showers  the  barren  land  bedew. 

Among  the  sick  their  healing  cares  dispensey 

Teach  the  young  mind  to  ripen  into  sense, 

Extract  its  riches  from  the  generous  soil. 

Or  crowd  their  native  ports  with  foreign  spoil ; 

On  formless  matter  life  and  shape  bestow. 

With  new  delights  the  paths  of  science  strew. 

Or  active,  urge  the  manufacturing  band. 

While  hundreds  hang  on  their  supporting  hand.** 

Whjte'fl  gratification  in  thus  publicly  exhibiting  the  re* 
salts  of  Ills  scholastic  labors,  vas  alloyed  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  ill*saccess  in  life  of  some  of  his  pu- 
pils had  been  ascribed  to  the  taste  for  theatricals  with 
which  th^  had  early  been  imbued  at  his  academy. 
With  a  view  of  disconntenancbg  such  aspersions,  he 
wrote  and  published  in  1790  a  poem  entitled  ''The 
llieatre,  a  didaatic  essay ;  in  the  course  of  which  are  pointed 
out  the  rocks  and  shoals  to  which  deluded  adventurers  are  in- 
evitably «xposed.'^  In  J  792  Whyte's  collected  poems  were 
Eblished  by  subscription  under  the  editorship  of  his  son 
Iwwd  Athenry  Whyte,  who  became  a  partner  with  his  father 
in  the  management  of  the  academy;*^  this  volume,  which 
psssed  through  four  editions,  was  the  premium  gen«*ally  pre- 

*  In  addidon  to  his  poems,  Whyte  also  published  the  foUowing 
WQtks :  "  Misoellanea  nova ;  containing,  amidst  a  variety  of  other  mat- 
ten,  curious  and  Interesting,  remarks  on  BosweU^s  Johnson ;  with  con* 
ndenhle  additions,  and  some  new  anecdotes  of  that  extraordinary 
character:  a  critique  on  Burger's  Leonora;  in  which  she  is  clearly 
proved  of  English  extraction ;  and  an  introductory  essay  on  the  art  of 
MdiBg  and  speaking  in  public,"  1800.  "The  Beauties  of  History," 2 
vols.  12mo»  addiessed  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Beresford.  **  The  Juvemle  En- 
eydopsBdia."  *<  Matho ;  or,  the  Cosmotheoria  puerilis,"  edited  by  S. 
Whyte,  and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Tisdal.  Holberg's  Universal  History, 
edited  bj  S.  Whyte.  **  A  short  system  of  rhetoric.**  *•  HlnU  to  the 
'Aft  of  Beason."  "  Fnustical  Elocution,*' Ac.  Ac. 
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sented  by  the  author  to  the  most  disiingfiished  of  his  pupils  at 
.  the  annual  examinations ;  the  prises  given  to  the  less  succes- 
sfol  candidates  consisted  of  neatly-framed  portraits  of  their 
master,  engraved  by  Brocas  from  a  painting  b^  Hamilton. 
Whyte  felt  severely  the  consequences  entailed  on  Dublin  by 
the  removal  of  the  resident  nobility  and  gentry  subsequent  to 
the  Union,  which  event  he  survived  eleven  years,  and  died 
in  Orafton-street  on  the  4>th  of  October,  1811.  His  son 
Edward  A.  Whyte  continued  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
academy  until  the  y«ar  1824,  when  he  finally  closed  the 
establishment,  and  retired  to  London  where  he  ended  his  days. 

In  the  year  1766  a  building  styled  the"  Navigation-house'' 
was  erected  on  portion  of  a  vacant  plot  of  ground  on  the  Wes- 
tern side  of  Grafton-street,  for  the  use  of  the  commissioners  of 
inland  navigation,  in  pursuance  of  a  statute  passed  in  1765 
enacting :  "  That  it  should  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  cor- 
poration for  promoting  and  carrying  on  an  inland  navigation 
in  Ireland,  to  apply  so  much  of  the  duties  vested  in  them  by 
act  of  parHamcnt)  as  should  be  necessary  for  building  and  fur- 
nishing a  convenient  house  within  the  city  or  cQunty  of  Dub- 
lin, and  fcuuishing  tfaqpame  with  proper  acpommodations  for 
the  reception  of  tb0  said  co^porpition  and  assistants  to  meet 
and  ^apsemble  in  for  putting  jn  esiectttion  the  several  powers 
and  authoiities  vestied  in  .t;hem  by  l^w/' 

These  oommiasioners  had  been  inpcffpofated  in  17S2  and 
provided  by  government  ^ith  a  large  annual  revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  nayigatipp  <>f  the  ShaQAon.  The 
mismanagement  and>  iiM^oii^petency  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation  were  soon  rendered  apparent  by  their  undertaking^ 
at  nearly  the  same  time,  twenty-three  different  work^,  soaorcely 
any  of  which  were  accomplished ;  it  having  also  been  found 
that  their  expenditure  of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
was  attendea  with  comparatively  unimportant  resutts,  the 
board  was  dissolved,  and  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1786 
vested  the  Navigation-house  in  the  crown.  Shortly  idter  this 
enactment,  the  Irish  Academy,  which  so  early  as  May,  1785, 
had  held  meetings  in  the  Navigation-house,  presented  a  me- 
morial to  the  duke  of  Butland,  lord  lieutenant,  praying  that  go- 
vernment would  allow  them  to  occupy  the  vacant  building,  and  in 
June,  1787,  having  received  notification  that  their  petition  had 
been  granted,  the  Academy  received  possession  of  the  house, 
which  it  continued  to  hold  till  the  year  1862.    This  institu^ 
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tion  was  incoi^iated  for  the  study  of  polite  literature^ 
sdence,  and  antiquities  bj  letters  patent^  dated  2Sth  January, 
1786,  which  recite  that  Ireland  was  "  in  ancient  times  con- 
spicaoBs  for  her  sohook  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
produced  many  persons  eminent  in  every  branch  of  science," 
and  that  "  lately  several  persons  in  the  city  of  Dublin  had 
met  together  for  their  mutual  improvement  in  the  above 
studies,  to  which  encouragement  should  be  given  every- 
where, especially  in  Ireland." 

^  The  ftrst  societj  of  this  kind  established  in  the  University 
•boat  the  jear  17B2,  was  called  the  *  Palaeosophers.'  Their  object 
was  tiie  inveatigation  of  ancient  learning,  particularly  the  fathers 
of  the  church.  Dr.  Perceval  had  just  returned  from  the  Continent, 
and  introduced  the  new  system  of  chemistry,  then  almost  totally  un- 
known, and  little  attended  to  in  this  country.  The  investigation  of 
this  had  excited  a  kindred  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  other  sciences,  and 
Dr.  Percival  proposed  tp  Dr.  Usher  to  establish  a  new  society  to 
promote  it.  In  the  year  1785,  therefore,  another  association  was 
ninned.  Their  object  was  the  investigation  of  science  and  modem 
titeratvre,  and  they  denominated  themselves  ^  Neosophers :'  into 
lliii,  the '  PalsBOsophers'  in  a  short  time  merged.  They  met  at  each 
other's  honaes,  dined  together  once  every  fortnight,  read  essays,  and 
debated:  they  kept  regular  journals  of  their  proceedings,  but  pub- 
lished no  transactions.  From  these  emanated  the  Boysd  Irish  Aca- 
demy, combining  and  enlarging  the  objects  of  both  the  former,  and 
having  distinct  committees  for  the  investigation  of  science,  anti- 

Siities,  aad  polite  literature.  The  original  'Neosophers'  were, 
ra.  Usher,  Marsh,  E.  Stack,  Hall,  Young,  Hamilton,  Waller, 
Kearney,  E.T.O.D.,  Drs.  Perceval  and  Parcel,  M.D.,  Messrs.  W. 
Ball  and  W.  Preston,  barristers." 

The  Eev.  Bobert  Burrowes,  F.T.C  J).^  by  authority  of  the 
Acsademy,  in  1787,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  institution  :— 

**  In  the  year  1683  William  Molyneox  was  instrumental  in  forming 
a  society  in  Dublin  similar  to  the  &oyal  Society  in  London,  of  which 
he  was  an  illustrious  member :  much  might  be  expected  from  an 
iostitotion  of  which  Sir  William  Petty  was  president,  and  Molyneux 
secretary,*  had  not  the  distr^ted  state  of  the  kingdom  dispersed 
them  so  soon  as  1688.  Their  plan  seems  to  hctve  been  resumed 
without  success  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  early  of  Pembroke,  then  lord  lieutenant,  presided  over  a  philo- 
sophical society  established  in  Dublin  college.  In  the  vear  1740 
the  Phyrico-historical  society,  two  volumes  of  whose  minutes  are 

*       '  '  *   ■         ■  '"       <■■■'!■■■■        ■  .,...,.» ■  ..    ■        .      ■  ,  ■  I      ■  ■  - 

*  Molynenz'is  account  of  this  society  will  be  found  in  the  third  paper 
on  the  StrettM  of  Dublin^  Ibish  Quabteblt  Review,  Vol.  II. 
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•till  extant,  was  instituted :  under  their  patronage  Smith  published 
his  history  of  Waterford.  And  in  the  year  1772  the  antient  state 
of  Ireland  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Dublin  Society^  who  ap- 
pointed a  committee  for  the  express  purpose  of  enquiring  into  its 
antiquities.  The  favourable  reception  their  proposals  of  corres- 
pondence met  with  abroad  evinced  a  disposition  in  foreign  nations 
to  assist  the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  literature,  of  which  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  acknowledge  with  gratitude  they  have  al- 
ready ^  received  valuable  proofs.  The  meetings  of  the  antiquarian 
committee*  after  about  two  years  ceased ;  but  the  zeal  of  a  very 

*  The  following  reports  of  the  two  initiatory  meetings  of  the  anti- 
quarian committee  of  the  Dublin  Society  are  now  for  Uie  first 
•time  published  from  the  manuscript  records :  "  Dublin  Sodetr,  Maj, 
14,  1772.  Resolved,  That  a  standing  committee  be  appomted  to 
enquire  into  the  antient  state  of  arts  and  literature,  and  into  the 
other  antiquities  of  Ireland;  to  examine  the  several  tracts  and 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  society^  which  hare  not  been 
published ;  and  also,  all  other  tracts  on  those  subjects,  of  which  the  said 
committee  can  obtain  the  perusal.  Besolved,  That  the  said  committee 
do  consist  of  the  president,  vice  presidents,  the  secretaries,  the  trea- 
surer, and  the  following  members  of  this  society  s  I^rd  Charlemont, 
Lord  Moira,  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  hart..  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Derry,  Right  Hon.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Robert 
French,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.'  Leiand,  —  Caldwell,  esq.,  Migor  Vallance/. 
Resolved.  That  our  worthy  member.  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  hart.,  be  re- 
quested to  preside  as  chairman  in  the  said  committee. 

**  Monday,  18th  May,  1772.  At  a  meeting  of  the  select  committee 
ofantiquaruns.  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  hart.,  in  the  chair — Resolved,  That 
the  rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Leiand.  and  Charles  Yallancey,  esq.,  be  appointed 
secretaries  to  the  committeee  for  the  present  year.  Resolved,  That 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Chaigneau  be  appointed  assistant  secretary  and 
librarian  to  this  committee  for  the  present  year.  Resolved,  That  the 
members  of  this  committee  will  eaieh  subscribe  the  sum  of  three 
guineas  annually  towards  the  expense  of  this  undertaking,  and  that  the 
same  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  our  assistant  secretary,  Dr.  Chaigneau. 
Resolved,  That  this  committee  will  employ  Maurice  O'Gorman  as  their 
amanuensis  at  the  rate  of  five  guineas  per  quarter.  Resolved,  That  the 
appointment  of  this  committee  be  notified  to  the  publick  by  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Dublin  Journal,  and  that  a  request  of  the  committee  be 
made  in  the  said  advertisement,  tliat  such  persons  as  are  desirous  and 
have  it  in  their  power  to  assist  the  committee  in  their  researches,  snd 
contribute  to  this  national  undertaking,  will  communicate  the  titles  of 
such  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  as  may  be  in  their  hands,  and  an  account 
of  such  other  materials  as  they  are  possessed  of,  and  which  they  think 
may  be  useful  in  forwarding  the  designs  of  the  committee ;  directed  to 
Dr.  Chaigneau  at  the  Dublin  Society*s  house  in  Grafton-street."  Having 
been  informed  by  the  chevalier  Thomas  O'Gorman,  that  the  Irish  college 
at  Paris  possessed  some  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  the  committee  commu- 
nicated'with  that  institution,  which  warmly  entered  into  its  views,  and 
convened  a  public  meeting  at  their  college  on  11th  March,  1773,  presided 
over  by  Richard  Dillon,  archbishop  and  primate  of  Narbonne,  and  to 
which  aU  persons  connected  with  Ireland  were  invited.  These  pro- 
ceedings resulted  in  the  appointment  of  an  auxiUary  branch  at  Paris,  apd 
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hw  of  their  members  still  continuing  has  given  to  the  pnblic  sereral 
muLjs,  since  comprised  into  four  Yoloroes,  entitled  Collectanea  de 
rsbos  Hibemicis.  About  the  year  1782  the  society  from  which  this 
Acaddtaij  afterwards  arose  was  established :  it  consisted  of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  members,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  UniTersity* 
who  at  all  weekly  meetings  read  essays  in  turn.  Anxious  to  maxe 
their  labours  redound  to  the  honour  and  advanta^  of  their  country* 
they  formed  a  plan  more  eztensiye ;  and  admittmg  such  additonal 
names  only  as  might  add  dignity  to  their  new  institution^  or  by  their 
publications  had  ffiyen  sure  ground  to  hope  advantage  from  their 
kboursj  became  ute  founders  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy." 

The  following  report  of  the  earliest  meeting  on  record  of 
the  Irish  Academy,  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  the 
ori^nal  document : 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  original  members  of  the  Irish  Academy  of 
sciences,  polite  bterature  and  antiquities,  held  at  lord  Oharlemont*s, 
April  18,  1785 — The  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to.  I«- 
That  the  Irish  Academy  of  sciences,  polite  literature  and  antiaulties, 
do  consist  of  a  president,  a  councu  of  eighteen,  and  an  inaefinite 
nomber  of  members,  II.  That  the « council  be  divided  into  three 
committees,  each  consisting  of  six  members,  which  committees  shall 
have  for  their  objects,  respectively,  the  departments  of  science,  po* 
lite  literature  and  antiquities.  III.  That  each  of  these  committees 
meet  every  third  week,  and  be  empowered  to  form  bye  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  their  several  meetings,  at  each  of  which  meetings  every 
member  of  the  Academy  shall  be  invited  to  assist.  IV.  That  a 
committee  of  finance  be  appointed  consisting  of  six  members,  two  to 
be  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  aforementioned  committees.  Y.  That 
there  be  two  public  general  meetings  of  the  Academv  in  the  year,  at 
which  meeting^  the  titles  of  the  publications,  which  have  been  ap- 
proved of  bv  the  several  committees,  shall  be  read,  and  candidates 
shall  be  balloted  for,  euch  as  shall  have  signified  their  intentions  of 


tltbongh  the  college  of  the  Lombards  had  promised  only  a  transcript  of 
the  book  of  Lecan»  which  was  the  sole  valuable  manuscript  in  their  pos- 
session, thai  important  document  has  finally  foond  its  way  to  this  coun- 
try, and  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Irish  Academy.  Among  those  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Dublin  committee  were 
Dr.  Carpenter,  R.  C.  ardibishop  of  Dublin,  Sylvester  O'Halloran,  and 
Charles  O^Conor ;  to  the  latter  was  committed  the  task  of  preparing  for 
the  press  tiie  manuscript  of  0*Flaherty's  **  Ogygia  vindicated,"  pur- 
chased by  the  committee  for  twenty  guineas  fjrom  a  Mr.  WUton 
of  Galway,  and  published  in  1775.  The  committee  compiled  a  set 
of  sixteen  queries  on  subjects  connected  with  the  objects  of 
their  investigations,  and  ordered  two  thousand  copies  of  them  to 
be  pnnted  for  drculation  among  the  dergjrmen  and  most  respectable  in- 
bs&tants  of  the  various  parishes  in  Ireland.  The  meetings  of  the  com- 
nittee  were  generally  held  at  7  p.m.  in  the  College  library,  and  they  as- 
MnMed  for  theU^t  time  on  the  24th  February,  1774. 
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proposing  themselves  as  members  six  weeks  at  least  before  the  jmbfic 
meetiDg.  YI.  That  each  fellow>  on  his  election,  do  deposit  two 
guineas  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  to  be  continued  annually^  or 
twenty  guineas  as  a  Hfe  subscription.  YII.  That  the  president  and 
council,  with  a  treasurer  and  secretary,  be  elected  by  the  original 
members  of  the  Academy  at  lord  Gharlemont's,  and  that  the  first 
Monday  in  May  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  VIIL  That  an  ex> 
traordinary  general  meeting  be  held  on  Monday,  the  sixteenth  of 
May,  for  the  purpose  of  electine  members  who  shall  have  been  pro>- 
posed  on  Moi»lay,  the  second  of  May.  IX.  That  the  right  reverend 
the  lord  bishop  of  Dromore,  be  requested  to  apply  to  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  London,  and  the  Edinburgh  Society,  for  copies  of  their 
regulations,  and  that  the  lord  bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Doctor  Ussher 
be  requested  to  apply  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the  Aca- 
demy of  Berlin,  for  the  same  purpose.  X.  That  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  this  Academy  be  held  at  Col.  Conyngham'd  on  Monday, 
the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  List  of 
original  members :  Earl  of  Charlemont.  Lord  Rokeby,  primate  of 
Ireland.  Earl  of  Glanbrazil.  Earl  of  Moira.  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 
Bishop  of  Olonfert.  Bishop  of  Waterford.  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  secretary  of  state.  Rijght  Hon. 
Denis  Daly.  Right  Hon.  Burton  Conyngham.*  Col.  Vallancey. 
Doctor  Murray,  vice  provost  of  T.C.D.  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  dean 
of  Armagh.  Richard  Kirwan,  Esq.,  London.  Edmond  Malone,  Esq. 
Rev.  Michael  Kearney,  D.I)«^  Adair  Crawford,  M.D.  London. 
Rev.  Thomas  Leland,  D.D.  Rev.  W.  Hales,  D.D.  F.T.C.D. 
George  Cleghome,  M.D.  Rev.  Henry  Ussher,  D.D..  S.F.T.C.D. 
Rev.  John  Kearney,  D.D.,  S.F.T.C.D.  Rev.  John  Waller,  D.D., 
F.T.C.D.  John  Purcell,  M.D.  Robert  Perceval,  M.D.  Rev. 
Matthew  Young,  F.T.C.D.  Rev.  Digby  Marsh,  F.T.C.D.  Rev. 
George  Hall,  F.T.C.D.  Rev.  Richard  Stack,  F.T.C.D.  Rev.  W. 
Hamilton,  F.T.C.D.  Laurence  Parsons,  Esq.  William  Preston, 
Esq.  William  Ball,  Esq.  Rev.  James  Archibald  Hamilton,  D.D. 
William  Deane,  I4.L.D.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  London.  R.  Lovell 
Edgeworth,  Esq.     (Signed)  Chorlemont.'* 

*  This  individual  has  occasionally  been  confounded  with  Timothy 
Cunningham,  of  Gray's  Inn,  barrister,  who  bequeathed  in  1789, 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Dublin,  •*  the  sum  of  £1,000,  to  be  laid 
out  in  such  fnnds  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and  the  interest  of  it  to  hQ 
disposed  of  In  such  premiums  as  they  shall  think  proper  for  the  im- 
provement of  natural  knowledge,  and  other  objects  of  their  institution.'* 
He  also  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  all  his  botanical  books  and  books  of 
natural  history,  and  deshred  that  all  the  residue  of  his  library  should  be 
disposed  of,  and  the  produce  of  them  expended  under  the  direction  of 
his  executor  in  purchasing  books  for  the  Academy.  Cunningham  died  in 
1789;  from  his  will,  registered  in  the  prerogative  court  of  Canterboxy, 
it  appears,  that  his  relatives  werechiefly  residents  of  Clonmel,  Carrick-on- 
Suir  and  Waterford.  By  a  strange  error,  the  Academy,  in  its  official  publi- 
cations,  always  styles  Cunningham's  bequest  the  "  Conyngham  fUnd;" 
and  as  nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  the  donor,  we  herQ  subjoin  a  cata- 
logue  of  his  principal  publications :  **A  new  treatise  of  the  laws  concerning 
Tithes,  containing  all  the  statutes,  adjudged  cases,  resolutions,  and  judg- 
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This  Academ J  has  already  published  twentj-two  volumes 
of  ''TVansactions/'  and  formed  considerable  collections  of 
manuscripts  and  oiganic  remains ;  no  attempt  has,  however, 
jet  been  made  to  give  to  the  public  a  historjr  of  the  institu- 
tion, nor  to  analyse  the  merits  of  its  contributions  to  science, 
Uteratare,  and  aichseology. 

Next  to  the  "Navigation-house^'  in  Grafton-street,  another 
large  edifice  was  erected  in  1766  by  the  Soyal  Dublin  Society, 
whose  early  history  we  noticed  in  a  former  paper.  The  Society  as* 
sembledforthefiisttimein Grafton-street  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1767,  and  from  an  unpublished  map,  executed  by  Thomas 
Sherard  in  1796^  we  find  that  their  house  here  bad  a  frontage 
ol  forty  feet  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  the  Irish  Academy's 
house.  Of  the  scnools^  which  were  located  at  the  rere  and 
entered  through  a  gateway  wbidi  still  exists,  a  late  writer 
gave  the  following  particulars: — 

**  This  Academy  cooaiflted  of  thrM  schools,  with  a  master 
^ipoiBted  to    eaeh,    for    the   instmction    of  pupils  in  drawing, 

ments  tebtizig  thereto,**  8to.  London :  1748,  fourth  edition  puUished 
in  1777.    *'  Taw  of  bills  of  exchange,  promissoiy  notes,  bank  notes,  and 
insmances,  containing  att  the  Statute  cases  at  laige,  Ac.,  methodicallj 
digested," 8ro.  London:  1761,  sixth editi<Mi  published  in  1778.    "The 
McRhaat's  Lawyer,  or  the  Uw  of  Trade  in  general, "  London :  2  vols.  8to^ 
176%  third  edition  published  in  1768.  "  Practical  Justice  of  tbe  Peace," 
17<Qi  2  YoU.  8to.    *'  New  and  complete  Law  Dictionaiy,"  London :  2 
Yoli^  folio,   1764,  third  edition  published  in  1782-3.    *«Kew  Treatise 
concerning  the  laws  for  the  presenration  of  game,  containing  aU  the 
■tatutes  and  cases  at  large,**  12mo,  1764.    '  *  Beport  of  cases  ai^ued  and 
s^indged  in  the  court  of  King's  bench,  in  the  7th,  8tb,  9th  and  lOth  of 
Geoige  n.,  to  which  is  prefixed,  A  Proposal  for  rendering  the  laws  of 
Bng^uid  clear  and  certain,  humbly  offered  to  the  consideration  of  both 
hanea  of  parliament, "folio,  1766.    "  Maxims  and  rules  of  pleadings  ia 
sctions,  real  and  penonal,  or  mixed,  popular  and  penal,"  4to,  1771. 
**  History  of  the  customs,  aids,  subsidiei,  national  debts,  and  taxes  of 
fiigUmd,  fkom  WUliam  the  Conqtueror  to  the  year  1778,"  third  edition 
paUished  in  1778.    "fiistoiy  and  antiquities  of  the  Innsof  Court  and 
CbaBoery,**8To^  1780,  republished  in  1790  under  the  title  of  "Historical 
memoirs  of  the  igngh«ii  laws."    "Historical  accounts  of  the  rights  of 
election  of  the  seyenl  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  of  Great  Britain, 
containing  ^e  time  when  each  of  them  was  first  represented  in  parlia- 
ment, and  by  what  authority ;  to  which  is  prefixed.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  elections  to  Pariiament,'^  2  r€^  8to,   1789.    "Law  of 
Simony,  containing  aU  the  statutes,  cases  at  large,  arguments,  lesdu* 
tknu  and  judgments  concerning  ittparticulsriy  the  case  at  large  in  the 
Hottse  of   Lwds,  between  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  and   Lewis 
Vythoer,  esq.,''  8to,  1784,     "  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
isvs  and  ooostitations  <^  Sngland,"  8to.  Cunningham  also  compiled  the 
geaersl  index  to  the  Journals  of  the  English  house  of  Commons,  and 
pQbtidied  "Magna  Charta  UberUtum  civitatis  Waterford,"  with  an 
Eoglii^  Teraion  and  notes,  8to,  Dublin :  1762. 
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free  of  expense.  One  for  the  human  figure,  one  for  land- 
scape and  ornament,  and  one  for  architectnre ;  and  many  excellent 
painters  have  been  made  under  the  creditable  protection  of  the  Dub- 
lin Society.  The  names  of  those  I  recollect,  during  mj  time,  I 
shall  set  down,  apologising  to  such  as  have  escaped  mjr  memory^ 
lest  they  should  think  me  unmindful  or  negligent,  wilfully.  Id 
figure — Barry,  Tresham,  Peters,  Hamilton,  Shee,  Oregan,  B.  L. 
West,  Foster,  Danby,  Bothwell,  Cuming ;  in  miniature,  chalk,  and 
crayons.~F.  B.  West,  Haly,  Sullivan,  Collins,  Madden,  Pope, 
Stokers,  Comerford,  Cullen,  Murphy,  Byrne,  Dimne,  S.  liover  ;  in 
landscape  and  figure,  including  drawing  masters — Barrett,  Carver, 
Butts,  the  two  Roberts,  Ashford,  Fisher,  O'Connor,  Ellis,  the  three 
Mulvanys,  four  Brocases,  Tracy,  Doyle,  Moreau ;  in  architecture- 
Ivory,  Sproule,  A.  Btdcer,  Semple,  Berrell,  Taylor,  Morrison, 
Byrne,  young  Baker.  There  has  been  a  fourth  school  added  to 
the  academv  for  sculpture  and  modelling,  where  Behnes  studied ; 
two  promismg  young  students,  Panormo  and  Galaher,  have  also 
made  great  progress  in  this  school.  Mr.  Smith,  master.— ^ When  I 
was  sixteen  years  old,  I  obtiuned  three  tickets  fi'om  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  to  admit  me  as  a  pupil  to  be  instructed  in 
drawing  ;  this  was  the  usual  mode  of  introauction.  I  first  went  to 
the  architectural  school,  Mr.  Ivory  was  master,  a  gentle  urbane 
character,  but  he  appeared  in  a  delicate  state  of  health ;  he  con- 
signed me  to  his  apprentice,  Mr.  H.  A.  Baker  ;  he  became  at  Ivory's 
demise  the  master,  and  has  remained  in  that  station  to  the  present 
time  (1836).  Mr.  Baker  looked  rather  sternly  at  me,  at  least  I  tnought 
so  at  that  time,  and  sud, '  Ho  !  I  must  get  you  into  geometry.'  I  did 
not  know  what  geometry  really  was,  but  I  thought  it  was  to  get  into 
trouble ;  however,  he,  seeing  my  plight,  assumed  a  cheerful  look, 
which  was  his  natural  look,  and  said,  *  Come,  I'll  show  you  what 
geometry  is.'  He  then  put  me  to  draw,  and  showed  me  the  manner 
of  using  the  instruments ;  we  have  been  ever  since  that  time  good 
friends,  and  I  hope  will  continue  so.  I  next  went  to  the  landiMsape 
and  ornament  school,  Mr.  Waldron  the  master.  His  appearance  was 
not  flattering,  nor  did  Ms  severe  look  apd  habitual  frown  encourage 
me  to  stay  long  at  his  beck ;  for  he  seldom  spoke,  which  was,  I 
thought,  a  fortunate  thing  for  me,  his  manner  was  so  tridy  cheerless. 
I  remained  at  his  school  about  a  'month,  and  then  I  repaired  to  the 
figure  school.  When  I  entered  the  figure  room,  I  was  struck  with 
the  number  of  casts  from  the  antique,  the  Hercules,  Laocoon,  &c., 
and  felt  a  wish  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  draw  from  those;  in  some 
time  I  delivered  my  card  to  the  master,  Mr.  Francis  Robert  West, 
a  worthy  good-hearted  man,  but  of  peculiar  manner.  In  person  he 
was  a  smart,  little,  dapper  man,  very  voluble  in  speech  and  rapid  in 
delivery,  used  much  action-r-even  his  features  underwent  many 
changes — opening  his  eyes  wide— ridsing  his  eyebrows  considerably 
and  extending  his  mouth ;  his  language  good,  yet  he  was  subject  to 
digression  and  habitual  conclusive  words,  such  as  '  yes,  yes' — '  doubt* 
less,  no  doubt' — and  other  net  phrases,  which  seemed  to  carry  decision 
in  aJl  his  harangues.  Ada  to  these  a  peculiar  quaintness  of  manner, 
an  averted  eye,  and  a  simplicity  of  look,  rendered  him  quite  a  cha« 
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I  pr«8«nted  mj  card ;  he  just  lookedjat^it,  then  glanced  at 
mtf  and  irith  head  averted,  said,  '  So,  you  are  come  to  draw  th'e 
hanuui  figure.* — I  then  directed  his  attention  to  the  hack  of  the  card, 
on  which  waa  written,  hy  the  gentleman  who  gave  it  me,  an  order 
to  he  fvnuahed  with  drawing  materials,  and  he  would  pay  for  thenu 
Daring  his  reading  he  was  assailed  by  a  number  of  boys  with  their 
sketches  for  his  opinion ;  he  dispatched  them  quickly,  with — ^to  one, 
the  noae  more  in,  the  clun  more  out ;  to  another,  your  head  is  too 
large — ^yonrs  has  not  got  the  turn — ^you  must  jgace  your  figure  in 
the  centre — dash  it  out,  and  begin  again  I  Your  mouth^is  too 
mnch  open  and  your  eyes  shut — ^you  must  shut  your  mouth  azid  omu 
yoar  eyes  ;  having  in  routine  given  directions,  he  finished  the  reading 
of  the  card.  Another  boy,  with  a  finished  drawing  as  he  thought, 
submitted  hia  production,  '  Oh  1  ^ou  have  no  character— you  must 
]ab6nr  until  jou  get  it,  compare  it,  and  amend — es,  es  1'  His  yes, 
yes,  waa  like  sounding  the  letter  s  twice,  the  first  a  long  a,  the  second 
a  small  one.  Then  leaving  his  desk,  he  walked  to  the/olding  doors 
which  opened  to  the  figure-room,  and  calling  John,  he  returned  in 
omck  pace  to  his  post.— John  returned  with  the  materials,  and  Mr. 
West  sketched  a  profile  of  a  head,  before  me,  to  show  me  how  to 
begin ;  he  did  it  very  expertly,  and  with  ^eat  freedom  of  hand ;  he 
then  desired  John  to  place  me  at  a  desk  with  master  Shee.  So  John 
led  me  to  the  desk,  and  I  was  most  happily  placed ;  for  master  Shee, 
though  some  years  my  junior,  was  capable  and  willing  to  assist  me.— 
We  also  drew  together  at  the  architectural  school,  and  I  was  induced 
to  put  up  a  sheet  of  geometry  for  the  medal,  but  it  was  adjudged 
to  master  Shee,  as  was  every  medal  he  looked  for  in  any  of  the 
sehooia," 

The  student  here  referred  to  was  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee, 
tnthor  of  ''Khymes  on  Art,''  subsequently  elected  president  of 
the  Boyal  Acaaemy  of  London. 

The  Dublin  Society  continued  to  meet  in  Orafton-street 
ngnlarly  until  the  year  1796,  wben,  having  erected  more 
extensive  buildings  in  another  locality,  they  sold  their  interest 
in  their  house  here  for  £3,000,  and  the  buildings  known  as 
112  and  113,  Gvafton-street  have  since  been  erected  on  its  site. 

The  Provost's  house,  built  on  a  portion  of  the  Coll^ 
gardens,  was  occupied  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  last 
eentury  (1774  to  1794)  by  the  Hutchinson  family,  in 
addition  to  which  the  following  peers  also  resided  in 
Orafton^reet:  Lord  Einsale  (1778),  Viscount  Grandison 
(1783) ;  the  Earl  of  Dansany  (1786) ;  Lord  Newhaven  of 
Garrickmayne  (1791),  and  Lord  Massey  of  Duntryleague. 
James  Beuly,  a  water-color  miniature  painter  of  some  emi- 
nence, resided  at  no.  17  Grafton-street  from  1774  to  his  death 
in  1788;  and  in  the  year  1776  Edward  Hudson,  a  native  of 
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Castlemartyr,  Co.  Cork,  the  most  eminent  dentist  of  his  day  in 
Ireland,  removed  from  George's-lane  to  number  69,  Grafton- 
street,*  nearly  opposite  to  Anne-street,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  for  many  years.  Bistingoished  no  less  for  intellectaal 
acquirements  than  for  professional  sldll,  he  became  the  asso^ 
ciate  of  the  leading  characters  of  his  time,  and  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ''  Monks  of  St.  Patrick''  the  important  of&ce  of 
buirsar  to  that  fraternity  was  conferred  upon  him.  Carran,  in 
his  early  struggles,  was  much  indebted  to  the  Mendship  and 
liberaUty  of  Hudson,  who,  in  predicting  the  fdture  eminence 
of  his  despondent  youthful  friend,  fEoIed  not  to  inculcate  such 
sentiments  as  we  find  in  the  following  extract : — 

''Consider  now  and  then,  Jack,  what  you  are  destined 
for ;  and  never,  even  in  your  distresses,  draw  consolation  fron^ 
so  mean  a  thought,  as  that  your  abilities  may  one  day  render 
your  circumstances  easy  or  affluent ;  but  that  you  may  one 
day  liave  it  in  your  power  to  da  justice  to  the  wrongea — ^to 
wipe  the  tear  from  the  widow  or  orphan,  will  afford  the  satis- 
faction that  is  worthy  of  a  man/'  "  It  would  be  injustice,'' 
says  Curran's  son,  ''  to  suppress  another  passage.  Having  a 
little  before  chided  his  friend  for  neglecting  to  inform  him  of 
the  state  of  his  finances,  Mr.  Hudson  goes  on : 

''  I  think  I  shall  be  a  man  of  no  small  fame  to-morrow  or 

*  From  the  period  of  the  opening  of  Cftrlisle  bridge,  the  prirate  real- 
dences  in  Grafton-street  became  graduaUy  converted  into  shops.  The 
**  Black  Lyon  Inn"  was  located  at  the  comer  of  Aane«street  (1762),  and 
the  **  City  Tavern"  (1767)  also  stood  in  Qrafton  street.  The  "  Incorpo- 
rated  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Protestant  schools"  held  their  com- 
mittees in  this  street,  preyioas  to  the  erection  of  their  house  in  SaffoUc- 
8treet(17^);  the  TaUoir  chandlers,  or  **6mld  of  St.  George."  had 
their  haU  in  Grafton^street  (1783);  and  there  were  also  seyeral  lottery 
offices  here,  of  which  the  best  known  was  the  "  Lion's  office,*'  no.  101, 
comer  of  Suffolk-street.  The  noted  Cath^ine  Netterrille  (1770) 
had  a  magnificent  residence  in  Grafton-street^  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  frighted  suicide  of  Mr.  Stone  of  Jamaica,  her  insane  paramour. 
A  forcible  iUustration  of  of  the  popular  error  relative  to  the. 
value  of  the  farthings  of  Queen  Anne  was  furnished  by  the  consequences 
of  the  d»cov»7,  in  1814)  of  one  of  those  coins  by  George  Home, 
an  assistant  in  the  shop  of  J.  Miller,  confectioner,  no.  3  Grafton- 
street.  Home's  refusal  to  surrender  the  coin,  received  in  bis  em- 
ployer's shop,  was  made  the  ground  of  a  criminal  prosecutioB,  and  he 
was  Ksateaoed  by  the  Becorder  to  be  confined  for  twelve  months  in 
Newgate,  and  subsequently  imprisoned  until  he  gave  up  the  ^Eirthing; 
the  court  being  ignorant  that  the  scarcest  of  Queen  Anne's  farthing* 
is  not  worth  more  than  five  pounds,  the  generality  of  them  not  exceeding 
a  few  shillings  in  vahie.  The  wealth  subsequently  accumulated  by  the 
industry  of  Home  enabled  him  to  erect  the  ''Boyal  Arcade;**  his  sue 
cess  was,  however,  popularly  ascribed  to  his  having  found  a  farthing  of 
Queen  Anne. 
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next  dkj,  and  though  'tis  but  th^  fame  of  a  dentidt^  yet  if  that 
of  an  honest  man  is  added  to  it,  I  shall  not  be  nnhaopv.  Write 
speedilj  to  me^  and  if  you  are  in  want»  think  I  Bliall  not  be 
satisfied  with  my  fortnnes-— bebeve  me  I  shall  never  think  I 
make  a  better  use  of  my  possessions  than  when  such  a  friend 
as  Jack  can  assist  me  in  uieir  uses/'  With  Edward  Hudson 
in  Orafton-street  resided  his  cousin  and  namesake,  Edward 
Hudson^  the  younger^  who  gave  early  indicataons  of  superior 
taknta.  Moore,  who  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1797, 
tells  ns  *' that  he  was  a  remarkably  fine  and  handsome  young 
man,  who  could  not  have  been  at  that  time  more  than  two  or 
three  and  twenty  years  of  age/'  and  adds  that, 

**  Though  educated  merel  j  for  the  parposes  of  his  jjrofession,  he  was 
fiill  of  zeal  and  ardour  for  evenrthing  connected  with  the  fine  arts  ; 
drew  with  much  taile  himself  and  was  passionately  devoted  to 
Irish  music.  He  had  with  great  industry  collected  and  transcrihed 
all  cor  most  beautiful  airs^  and  used  to  play  them  with  much  feeling 
on  the  flute.  I  attrihute,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  my  own  early  ac- 
quaintance with  our  music,  if  not  the  warm  interest  which  I  have 
BiBce  taken  in  it,  to  the  many  hours  I  passed  at  this  time  of  my  life 
tete-a-t^te  with  Edward  Hudson, — ^now  trvinj^  over  the  sweet  melo- 
dies of  our  country,  now  talking  with  indigdant  feelings  of  her 
sufferings  and  wrongs." 

This  young  dentist  became  one  of  the  most  intimate  of 
Moore's  friends^  and  tras  the  only  person  entrusted  with  the 
secret  of  the  latter  hating  contributed  political  essays  to  the 
leading  Iiish  journal  of  the  day.  Moore  has  himself  enabled 
Qs  to  judge  how  far  the  origin  of  his  Irish  melodies  is  attri- 
butable to  Edward  Hudson^  erroneously,  however,  stating  that 
the  hitter  was  the  nephew  of  his  elder  name-sake  : 

««It  was  m  the  year  1?97  that,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Butting^s  book,  1  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  our 
natiTe  musie.  A  young  friend  of  our  family,  Edward  Hudson,  the 
nephew  of  an  emment  dentist  of  that  name,  who  played  with  much 
taste  and  feeling  on  the  flnte»  and  unluckily  for  himself^  was  but  too 
deeply  warmed  with  the  patriotic  ardour  then  kindling  around  him, 
vas  tne  first  who  made  known  to  me  this  rich  mine  of  our  country's 
melodies ; — a  mine,  from  the  working  of  which  my  humble  labours  as 
a  poet  have  since  tiien  derived  their  sole  lustre  and  valae," 

Edward  Hudson,  the  elder,  had  repeatedly  declined  pressing 
solicitations  to  join  the  society  of  United  Irishmen ;  his  cousin^ 
however,  became  deeply  involved  in  their  plans,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  their  provincial  delegates,  in  which  capacity  he 
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was  dtting  in  oouncil  when  arrested  in  Maich^  1798.    Of  his 
imprisonment  Moore  has  left  the  following  reminiscence : — 

'<  When,  m  conflequenoe  of  the  compact  entered  into  between 

floreniment  and  the  chief  leaders  of  the  conspiracj,  the  State 

Prisoners*  before  jiroceedin^  into  ezile^  were  allowed  to  see  their 

friends*  I  paid  a  visit  to  this  gentleman  in  the  jail  of  Kilmainhain» 

where  he  had  then  lain  immured  for  four  or  five  months*  hearing 

of  friend  after  friend  being  led  out  to  death*  and  expecting  everj 

week  his  own  turn  to  come*    As  painting  was  one  of  his  tastes,  I 

found  that*  to  amuse  his  solitude*  he  had  made  a  large  drawing  with 

charcoal  on  the  wall  of  his  prison*  representing  that  fancied  or^in 

of  the  Irish  harp*  which*  some  years  after*  I  Mopted  as  the  subject 

of  one  of  the  melodies : — 

•  'Tit  beUer'd  thU  this  harp,  which  I  wake  now  for  tht% 
Waa  a  Syran  of  old,  who  aang  nndor  the  aea  t 
And  who  often,  at  ere,  thro*  the  bright  waters  rov*d. 
To  meet  on  the  green  ihore,  a  youth  whom  the  lor'd.*  ** 

The  beautiful  allegorical  design  here  commemorated  was 
not  conceived  in  the  gloomy  cefl  of  Kilmainham*  the  sketch 
made  by  the  prisoner  being  merely  a  reproduction  of  a  vig- 
nette drawn  by  the  elder  Hudson  and  prefixed  to  an  ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  day*  written  by  him  and  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation. The  younger  Hudson  formed  one  of  the  Irish  state 
prisoners  confined  in  Fort  George^  after  his  liberation  from 
which  he  retired  to  America,  where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Patrick  Byme^  the  exiled  publisher. 

The  elder  Hudson  wrote  several  small  political  and  scientific 
treatises;  by  his  skill  dental  surgery  was  in  Ireland  first 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  profession ;  and  mainly  from  his 
instructions  his  nephew*  Blake**  was  enabled  pre-eminently 
to  advance  our  countr/s  reputation  in  this  branch  of  science. 
Surgeon  Hudson  died  in  182 1 ,  at  the  age  of  79*  and  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  modem  history  of  Irish  literature*  can 
testify  that  his  intellectual  and  enlightened  tastes  have  not 
been  impaired  in  their  transmission  to  his  descendants. 

Wolfe  Tone  details  as  follows  the  origin  of  his  alliance  with 
his  wife  Matilda*  who  subsequently  exhibited  so  noble  an  ex- 
ample of  feniale  fortitude  and  self-devotion : — 

*'  Ahont  the  heg^miing  of  the  year  1785, 1  hecame  acquainted  with 
my  wife.    She  was  the  daughter  of    William  Witherington*  and 

*  Author  of  the  highly  yalued  "  Essay  on  the  structure  and  fonnatioii 
of  the  teeth  in  man  and  rarious  animals  by  Robert  Blake,  M.D.*  being 
prindpaUy  a  translation  of  his  inaugural  dissertation  published  at  Edin- 
burgh* S^tembeTi  1798*"  8vo.    Dublin :  1801. 
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livedt  at  that  time,  in  Grafton-street,  in  the  house  of  hef  grand- 
hAer,  a  rich  old  clergyman^  of  the  name  of  Fanning.  I  was  then  a 
leholtf  of  the  honse  in  the  University,  and  every  day,  after  commons, 
I  used  to  walk  under  her  windows  with  one  or  the  other  of  my  fellow 
students ;  I  soon  grew  passionately  fond  of  her,  and  she,  also,  was 
slmck  with  me,  trough  certainly  my  appearance,  neither  then  nor 
DOW,  was  moch  in  my  favour ;  so  it  was,  however,  that«  before  we 
hsd  ever  spoken  to  each  other,  a  mutual  affection  had  commenced 
between  us.  She  was,  at  this  time,  not  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  as 
beantifttl  as  an  angeL  She  had  a  brother  some  years  older  than 
herself;  and  as  it  was  necessary,  for  my  admission  to  the  family, 
that  I  should  be  first  acquainted  with  him,  I  soon  contrived  to  be 
introduced  to  him,  and  as  he  played  well  on  the  violin,  and  I  was 
myself  a  muacal  man,  we  grew  intimate,  the  more  so,  as  it  may 
veil  be  supposed.  I  neglected  no  fair  means  to  recommend  myself 
to  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  whom  I  soon  grew  a 
favorite.    My  affiurs  now  advanced  prosperously ;  my  wife  and  I 

r«w  more  passionately  fond  of  each  other ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
proposed  to  her  to  marr^  me,  without  asking  consent  of  any  one, 
knowmg  well  it  would  be  m  vain  to  expect  it ;  she  accepted  the  pro- 
posal as  frankly  as  1  made  it  $  and  one  beautiful  morning  in  the 
month  of  July,  we  ran  off  together  and  were  married.  1  carried 
her  out  of  town  to  Maynootn  for  a  few  days,  and  when  the  first 
edat  of  passion  had  subsided,  we  were  forgiven  on  all  sides,  and 
settled  in  lodgings  near  my  wife*s  grandfather." 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  infonner  Reynolds  be- 
came the  husband  of  the  sister  of  Tone's  wife;  to  the 
latter  Lncien  Bonaparte  alluded  as  follows  in  his  public 
oration  in  1799: — 

*'It  is  precisely  one  year  since,  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
month,  a  court  martial^as  assembled  in  Dublin,  to  try  a  general 
officer  in  the  service  of  our  Republic— You  have  heard  uie  last 
words  of  this  illustrioos  martyr  of  liberty.  What  could  I  add  to 
them  ?  Tou  see  him,  under  your  own  umform,  in  the  midst  of  this 
iSMssinatingtribunal,  in  the  juidst  of  this  awe-struck  and  affected 
assembly.  You  hear  him  exclaim,  'After  such  sacrifices  in  the 
csBse  of  liberty,  it  b  no  great  effort,  at  this  day,  to  add  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  life.  I  have  courted  poverty ;  I  have  left  a  beloved  wifb, 
uiprotected,  and  children,  whom  I  adored,  fatherless.'  Pardon 
him,  if  he  forgot,  in  these  last  moments,  that  you  were  to  be  the 
fathers  and  protectors  of  his  Matilda  and  of  his  children. — A  few 
words  more— on  the  widow  of  Theobald ;  on  his  children.  Calamity 
would  have  overwhelmed  a  weaker  soul.  The  death  of  her  husband 
WIS  Dot  the  only  one  she  had  to  deplore.  His  brother  was  con- 
demned to  the  same  fate ;  and  with  less  good  fortune,  or  less  firm- 
neu,  perished  on  the  scaffold.  If  the  services  of  Tone  were  not 
soiBcient,  of  themselves,  to  rouse  your  feelings,  I  might  mention 
the  independent  n>irit  and  firmness  of  that  noble  woman,  who,  on 
the  tomb  of  her  husband  and  her  brother,  mingles,  with  her  sighs. 
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aapiratioQS  for  the  deliverance  of  Ireland.  I  would  attempt  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  that  Irish  spirit  which  is  hlended  in  her  ceunte* 
nance,  with  the  expression  of  her  grief.  Snch  were  those  women  o£ 
Sparta^  whot  on  the  return  of  their  country  men.  irom  hattle,  when^ 
with  anxious  looks,  they  ran  over  the  ranks  and  missed  amongst  them 
their  sons,  their  hushcoidsy  and  their  brothers^  exclaimed  '  He  died 
for  his  country ;  he  died  for  the  Republic'  " 

Patrick  Byrne,*  an  eminent  bookseller,  removed  in  1784 
from  College-green  to  no.  108,  Grafton-street,  next  to   the 

*  The  other  hooksellers  and  publishers  in  Grafton-street  before  the 
Union  weie,  William  Boss  (1765) ;  Samnel  Watson,  no  71  (1785) ; 
George  Draper  (1780) ;  John  Milliken,  no.  82  (1791 ) ;  Bernard  Domin, 
no.  33  (1792) ;  William  Porter,  no.  69  (1796) ;  Alderman  John  Exshaw, 
no.  98  (1782),  publiafaer  of  "Exshaw's  Magadne;"  on  St.  Patrick'a 
day,  1797,  the  first  regiment  of  '*Boyal  Dublin  Volunteers,"  commanded 
by  this  bookseller,  was-  presented  by  Miss  Exshaw,  at  his  house,  with  two 
elegant  stands  of  colors,  richly  embroidered  by  herself,  and  accompanied 
with  an  address.  John  Jones,  bookseller,  of  no.  Ill  Grafton-street, 
opposite  to  the  College,  was  the  publisher  of  the  '*  Sentimental  and 
Masonic  Magazine,'*  commenced  in  July,  1792,  and  concluded  in  August, 
1795.  This  periodical  was  edited  by  William  Paulet  Carey,  a  portrait 
painter  and  engrarer,  who  first  became  known  by  his  political  printa, 
among  which  was  one  published  in  1767»  depicting  Father  O'Leaiy  and 
the  Presbyterian  Dr.  OampbeU  joining  hands  at  the  altar  of  peace.  In 
1791  he  established  the  **  National  Eyening  Star*'  oa  the  prindplea 
adopted  on  the  foundation  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  later  in  the 
same  year.  This  paper,  written  almost  entirely  by  himself;  soon  gained  po- 
pularity from  its  tone,  and  Carey  was  styled  the  "  printer  of  the  people  ;** 
his  essays  most  attractiye  to  the  public  taste  were  those  signed  *'  Junius 
Hibemicus,'*and  his  poetic  ooutributions  under  the  name  of  "Scrib- 
blerius  Mmtongh  O'Pindar,"  were  subsequently  collected  and  entitled 
*•  The 'Nettle,  an  Irish  bouquet,  to  tickle  the  hose  of  an  English  viceroy ; 
leing  a  collection  of  political  songs  and  parodies,  dedicated  to  the  Marquis 
Grimbaldo  (Buckingham),  governor  of  Barataria,  by  Scriblerius  Mur- 
tough  0*Pindar,  now  handing  about  in  the  first  circles  of  fashion,  and 
sung  to  some  of  the  most  &vorite  airs.  To  which  are  added,  the  Pro- 
phecy, in  irregular  ode,  addressed  to  his  EzceUenoy  shortly  after  his 
arrival:  and  the  Triumph  of  Freedom,  addressed  to  the  Bight  Hoo. 
Henry  Qrattan,  by  the  same  author."  Carey  became  notorious  by  the 
decided  opinions  he  promulgated  relative  to  the  various  politiQal  poiq^ 
then  being  agitated,  and  he  devoted  a  considerable  space  in  his  paper  to 
the  advocacy  of  Tandy,  while  the  latter  was  under  prosecution.  Con- 
sidering it  his  duty  to  censure  Dr.  Theobald  Mac  Kenna  for  differing 
with  the  Catholic  committee,  he  assailed  him  in  a  series  of  letters  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  *'  William  Tell."  Mac  Kenna,  in  retaUatioD, 
succeeded  in  having  Carey  rejected  when  proposed  a  member  of 
the  United  Irish  Society  by  Bowan  and  T^dy ;  however,  on 
a  second  ballot  time  he  was  elected  by  a  large  minority.  In  1792 
Car^  was  prosecuted  for  having  published  certain  political  documents 
issued  by  the  United  Irishmen,  for  which  the  society  promised  him 
indemnification,  but  finding  himself  deserted  by  them  when  in  dxIBcal- 
ties,  he  was  obliged  in  self-defence  to  give  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Dr. 
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Imh  Academy  house,  where  he  pTiblished  the  principal 
pamphlets  in  favor  of  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic 
emancipation.  Amon^  the  works  issued  by  Byrne,  was  Wolfe 
Tone's  second  essay  in  pamphleteering  published  in  1790, 
under  the  title  of  "  An  inquiry  how  far  Ireland  is  bound, 
of  Tight,  to  embark  in  the  impending  contest  oa  the  side  of 
Great  Britain :  Addressed  to  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  ;'^  relative  to  this  production  its  author  has  left 
the  following  anecdote: — 

**  On  the  ApDearanoe  of  a  mpture  with  Spain,  I  wrote  a  pamphlet 
to  prove  that  trdand  was  not  hound  by  the  declaration  of  war,  but 
minit,  and  ought,  as  an  independent  nation,  to  stipulate  for  a  neu^> 
tralitj.  In  examining  this  question,  I  advanced  the  question  of 
8^»aritioo,  with  scaroely  any  reserve,  much  less  disguise ;  but  the 
piu^c  mind  was  by  no  means  so  far  advanced  aa,  I  was,  and  my 
pamphlet  made  not  the  smallest  impression.  The  day  after  it  ap« 
pearad,  as  I  stood  perdue  in  the  bookseller's  shop,  listening  after  my 
pwn  repalation,  8ir  Henrv  Cavendish,  a  notorious  slave  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  entered,  and  throwing  my  unfortunate  pamphlet  on  the 
eoanter  in  a  ra^e,  exclaimed,  *  Mr.  Byrne,  if  the  author  of  that 
work  b  serious,  he  ought  to  be  handed.'  Sir  Henry  was  succeeded 
by  a  bishop,  an  English  Doctor  of  Divinity,  with  five  or  aix  thot^and 
i  year,  laboriotksly  earned  in  the  church.  His  lordship's  anger  yras 
not  much  less  than  that  of  the  other  personage,  *  Sir,'  saici  Jie,  f  if 
the  principles  contained  in  that  abominable  wur)c  w^e  , to  spread,  dp 
you  loiQw  that  you  would  have  to  p^^r  fiP^  your  coals  at  the  rat^  of 
five  pounds  a  ton  ?'  Notwithstanding  ^ese  Qriticismjs,  wl^idi  I  have 
£uthfaUy  quotecl  against  myself,  I  continue  to  tiiink  my  pamphlet  a 
good  one;  but,  apparently,  the  publisher,  Mr.  .Bvrne,  wi^  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  fc^r.I  have  every  reason  to  j^lieve  that  he  suppressed 
tke  wh^le  hnpreasion,  for  which  his  own  JO^pis  4amn  him." 

Hamilton  Rowan  selected  Byitie  to  puUisfa  the  aUtborized 
leport  of  his  trial  in  179^,  which,  wiik  Bowau's   usual 

Dreonan  in  1794,  and  appealed  to  the  public  in  justification  of  his  con- 
dnct.  Carey  engraved  several  of  the  plates,  and  wrote  the  majority  of 
tbe  verse  in  the  "  Masonic  Magazine ;"  nis  lissistants  in  the  latter  depart- 
ment being  John  Breoan,  M.D.,  'W.E«  O'Brien,  and  Thomas  Moore; 
tiie  Istter  tells  us  tiiat  Oar^  defied  to  have  his  portrait  engraTed,  a 
rfoeeeding  prevented  by  the  interference  ef  his  mother.  We  flud 
thst,  ilthough  not  elsewhere  noticed,  Mioove  contcibuted  to  this  Msga- 
BDe  the  fidlowing  pieoca,  not  included  in  aqy  edition  of  his  works « 
"  AiUMTeantique  to  a  bee;'*  <<&i(yrtiUa,  to  the  unfortunate  Maria,  a 
ptstmabaUadr  *'The  Shepherd's  Farewell,  a  pastoral  ballad  ;*'  and 
speems^led  "Friendship.**  Jones,  the  publisher  of  the  Magazine^ 
WIS  succeeded  in  Grafton-stieet  in  1797  by  a  bookseller  named  Rice. 
Csrey  died  in  America ;  his  sons  were  long  the  most  wealthy  booksellers 
in  rhilsdel^da,  where  they  published  in  1819  M.  Carey's  elaborate 
*'VindicisBiaibemic«.'* 
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philanthropy  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  mann* 
lacturers. 

"  There  is  not  a  day,"  said  Curran,  ''that  you  hear  the  cries  of 
your  starving  manufacturers  in  your  streets,  that  you  do  not  also  see 
the  advocate  of  their  sufferings — that  you  do  not  see  his  honest  and 
manlv  figure,  with  uncovered  head,  soliciting  for  their  relief; 
searchinff  the  froxen  heart  of  charity  for  every  string  thai  can  be 
touched  b^  compassion,  and  tir^g  tne  force  of  every  argument  and 
ever^  motive,  save  that  which  his  modesty  suppresses — the  authority 
of  his  own  generous  example.  Or  if  you  see  him  not  there,  you  may 
trace  his  steps  to  the  abode  of  disease,  and  famine,  and  despair,  the 
messenger  of  heaven,  bearing  with  him  food,  and  medicine,  and  con* 
eolation." 

The  following  dialogue  took  place  between  Byrne  and  the 
•  chief  justice  of  the  king^s  bench  relative  to  the  publication 
of  the  trial  of  fiowau : — 

'*  Lord  Clonmeh  *Tour  servant,  Mr.  Byrne  |  I  peroeive  yon  have 
advertised  Mr.  Rowan's  trial.' 

Byrne.  *  The  advertisement,  my  lord,  is  Mr.  Rowan's,  he  has 
•elected  me  as  his  publisher,  which  I  think  an  honouTj  and  1  hope  it 
will  be  profitable.' 

Lord  CionmeL  *  Take  care,  sir,  what  you  do ;  I  give  yoo  this 
caution  ;  for  if  there  are  any  reflections  on  the  judges  of  uie  land, 
by  the  eternal  G—  I  will  lay  you  by  the  heels !' 

Byrne.  '1  have  many  thaniES  to  return  ^onr  lordship  for  your 
caution ;  I  have  many  opportunities  of  going  to  Newgate,  but  I 
have  never  been  ambitious  of  that  honour,  and  I  hope  m  this  case 
to  stand  in  the  same  way.  Tour  lordship  knows  I  have  but  one 
principle  in  trade,  which  is  to  make  money  of  it,  and  that  if  there 
were  two  publications  giving  different  features  to  the  trial  I  would 
publish  both.    There  is  a  trial  published  by  M'Kenzie.' 

Lord  CionmeL  '  I  did  not  know  that ;  but  say  what  you  may  on 
the  subject,  if  you  print  or  publish  what  may  inflame  the  mob,  it 
behoves  the  judges  of  the  land  to  notice  it ;  and  I  tell  you  by 
the  eternal  G — ,  if  you  publish  or  mis-state  my  expressions,  I 
will  lay  you  by  the  heels!  One  of  Mr,  Rowan's  advocates  set 
oat  with  an  inflammatory  speech,  mis-stating  what  I  said,  and 
stating  what  I  did  not  say*  I  immediately  denied  it,  and  appealed 
to  the  court  and  gentlemen  in  it,  and  they  all  contradicted  nim,  as 
well  as  myself.  These  speeches  were  made  for  the  mob,  to  mislead 
and  inflame  them,  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  curb.  If  the  publica- 
tion is  intended  to  abuse  me,  I  don't  value  it ;  I  have  been  so  long 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  abuse,  that  it  will  avail  little ;  but  I  caution 
you  how  you  publish  it ;  for  if  I  find  anything  reflecting  on  or  mis- 
stating me,  I  will  take  care  of  you.' 

JBrnie.  *  I  should  ho^  Mr.  Rowan  has  too  much  honor  to  have 
anything  misstated  or  inserted  in  his  trial  that  would  involve  bis 
publisher.' 
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Lard  CUmmeL    *  What !  ifl  Mr.  Bowan  preparing  his  own  trial  ?' 

Byrne.    *  He  i8»  mj  Lord.' 

lard  doKmeL  *  Oho,  Oho !  that  is  a  diflPerent  thing.  That  gen- 
tkman  would  not  have  heen  better  used  by  me,  standing  in  the  situ- 
ation he  did,  if  he  was  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  ^ 

Bpme,  *  Mj  Lord,  Mr.  Rowan  being  his  own  printer,  you  know 
he  will  publish  hia  own  trial ;  I  stand  only  as  his  publisher.' 

L^rd  dfmmel.  'Even  as  his  publisher,  I  will  take  care  of  you ; 
end  I  have  no  objection  to  this  being  known.' 

9§rms.    *  I  return  your  Lordship  many  thanks. ' " 

Byrne's  shopinGrafton-street  was  theusualliterarj  rendezvous 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  the  publisher,  himself  a  member  of 
that  association,  was  the  first  Soman  Catholic  admitted  into  the 
guild  of  booksdlers,'^  after  the  relaxation  of  the  Penal  laws  in 
1793.  One  of  the  most  constant  visitors  to  his  establishment 
from  the  year  1796  was  captain  John  Wameford  Armstrong, 
of  the  king's  county  militia,  whose  regiment  was  stationed  in 
1798  at  the  camp  at  Loughlinstown.  Armstrong,  then  about 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  openly  avowed  anti-monarchical  prin- 
cijdes,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  at  Byrne's  publica- 
tions of  republican  and  deistical  tendencies.  Having  led  the 
bookseller  to  believe  that  his  political  sentiments  coincided  with 
those  of  the  United  Irishmen,  he  procured  from  him  in  1798 
an  introdoction  to  the  brothers  Sheares,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  matoriug  thdr  revolutionary  organization. 

M  Armstrong,  on  leaving  Byrne's  on  the  10th  of  May,  immediately 
proceeded  to  ms  brother  officer,  Captain  Clibbom,  and  informed 
aim  of  what  had  passed.  The  latter  advised  him  to  '  give  the 
Sheares  a  meeting.'  He  th^n  returned  to  Byrne's  late  the  same  day, 
aod  remained  there  till  Henry  arrived.  Byrne  led  him  to  the  inner 
pert  of  the  shop,  toward  a  private  room,  and  introduced  him  to 
BbeareSy  in  these  terms :  *  All  1  can  say  to  you,  Mr.  Sheares,  is  that 
Captain  Armstrong  b  a  true  brother,  and  you  may  depend  on  him. 

*  Prerloui  to  the  declaration  of  independence  in  1762,  the  company  of 
Dublin  bookieUers  was  the  first  corporation  which  publicly  associated  to 
weir  Irish  manufacture,  in  which  they  appeared  dressed  at  their  anni- 
vmuy  banquets.  John  Ezshaw,  bookseUer  and  high  sheriff,  presided 
over  the  general  meeting  of  the  freemen  and  freeholders  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  at  which  they  resolved :  "  That  we  will  not,  from  the  date 
hereof,  untQ  the  grievances  of  this  country  shall  be  removed,  directly  or 
indirectly  import  or  consume  any  of  the  manufiEUstures  of  Great  Britain ; 
aor  wiU  we  deal  with  any  merchant^  or  shopkeeper,  who  shaU  import 
such  manu&ctnres ;  and  that  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
agreement  to  aU  our  countrymen  who  regard  the  commerce  and  const!- 
tmion  of  this  country.'* 
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Tbey  reMiahied  at  the  entranoe  of  the  private  room ;  but  Henrj 
Sheares    declined   any  conversation,  'except   in  the  presence  of 
hiB  brother.'    Armstrong  said,  *he  had  no  objection  to  wait  until 
his  brother  came/     Henry,  however,  declined  to  wait ;  and  shortly 
after,  John  Sheares  arrived,  and  was  introduced  to  him  by  Byrne. 
John  Sheares  told  Captain  Armstrong, '  he  knew  his  principles  very 
well/    He  then  solicited  him  '  to  join  the  cause  by  action,  as  he 
knew  he  had  done  by  inclination ;'  and  Armstrong  replied,  *  he  was 
ready  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for  it,  and  if  he  could  show  faia 
how  he  could  do  anything,  he  would  serve  him  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.'    Sheares  then  informed  him,  he  states,  that  the  rising  was 
very  near ;  *  they  oould  not  wait  for  the  French,  but  had  determined 
on  a  home  effort ;'  and  the  principal  wav  he  could  assist  them»  was 
by  gaining  over  the  soldiers,  and  consulting  about  taking  the  camp 
at  £ehaunstown.    John  Sheares  then  made  an  appointment  with  him 
for  the  following  Sunday,  at  his  house  in  Baggot-street ;  and  on  that 
day  he  went  and  found  Henry  only  at  home.     He  apologised  for 
gleavin  him  on  the  former  occasion, '  having  had  to  attend  a  commit- 
tee that  day.'    The  informer  states,  he  then  asked  about  the  camp, 
where  it  was  most  vulnerable  ?  how  to  be  most  advantageously  at- 
tacked?   John  came  in,  and  spoke  about  the  necessity  of  gaining 
over  the  soldiers,  and  then  informed  Armstrong,  that  their  intention 
was  to  seize  the  camp,  the  artillery  at  Ghapel&od,  and  the  city  of 
I>ublin  in  one  night :  there  was  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  between 
the  seizing  of  the  camp  and  Dublin ;  an  hour  between  seizing  Dublin 
and  Chapelizod ;  so  that  the  news  of  both  might  arrive  at  the  same 
time.     The  Idth,  on  Sunday  night,  at  eleven  o'clock,  by  appointment, 
Armstrong  had  another  interview  with  the  brothers  at  their  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  gettii^  the  name  of  some  soldiers  in  hitfregiment 
who  were  Imown  to  the  united  Irishmen." 

Having  thus  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  his 
victims^  he  carefullj  noted  down  their  conversations,  which 
were  immediately  reported  to  government.  '^  I  never,"  said 
be,  ''  had  an  interview  with  the  Sheares,  that  I  had  not  one 
with  colonel  L'Estrange  and  captain  Clibbom,  and  my  lord 
CSastiereagfa/'  Not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  information 
so  obtained,  Armstrong  obtained  admission  to  the  domestic 
circle  of  the  Sheares,  and  wiiJiin  a  few  hours  after  quitting 
their  table  lodged  depositions,  which  led  his  hosts  to 
the  scafibld.  Byrne,  whose  integrity  to  his  party  was  unim- 
peachable, was  arrested  in  his  own  house  by  his  neighbour, 
alderman  Exshaw,  conducted  to  the  castle,  subjected  to  a 
strict  examination,  and  committed  to  Newgate  on  the  21st  of 
May,  1798.  He  was  subsequently  permitted  to  retire  to 
America,  whence  he  never  returned  to  lus  native  land. 


Am.  m.— CHAELES  KENDAL  BUSHE. 

TTpok  the  mind  of  him  whoj  in  the  full  tide  of  Term^  stands, 
as  we  have  jojst  stood,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  how 
many  melancholy  thoughts  rush  back,  as  he  contemplates  the 
present  condition  of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  then  recalls  its  past- 
by^ories. 

ri%-thxee  years  ago  Ireland  possessed  a  Bar,  brilliant, 
witty,  eloQuent,  and  national.  Proud  of  their  profession, 
which,  as  Sir  William  Jones  wrote,  was  "the  only  road  to  the 
highest  stations  in  the  country  /'  proud  of  their  country,  as 
in  it  they  were  the  equals  of  the  highest  noble ;  careful  of  its 
fiberties,  and  jealous  of  the  integrity  of  its  institutions,  as  in 
them  they  saw  the  best  security  fojr  freedom,  and  for  the  sta- 
biUty  of  the  commonwealth ;  sternly  consistent  in  the  support 
of  the  party  to  which  they  attached  themselves;  seeing  in  la 
McUette  de  la  rcbe,  a  dignity  higher  than  that  of  him  who  was 
but  the  accident  of  an  accident,  (a  patrician  by  birth),  they 
were  ready,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  to  back  their 
quarrels  in  the  field ;  and  an  active  fancv,  and-a  ready  p6n, 
nequently  required  support  from  the  quick  eye,  or  the  steady 
band,  upon  the  pistol  or  the  rapier.* 

Like  their  brethren  of  France,  the  Irish  hi^^^i^  ^^^  jovial, 
gay,  and  literary;  they  never  thought  that  ''The  Lady  Com- 


*  Bgu,  OfasimaiK  of  the  eovn^  I>abliii  Qoarter  Seasiong,  foaght 
tiie  Msster  of  i!b»  itoUs  at  Donnybrook,  and  fought  Jerxy  Keller  at  th« 
Wateifiird  asdxes  upon  a  point  of  law.  Htzg^bbon  when  Attorney 
Oenenl  fooghl  ^ohn  Philpot  Curran.  Scott,  Lord  Clonmel,  fought 
Lord  Tynwkj*  the  Eari  of  Uaodaff»  and  half  a  dosen  other  antago- 
niftk  Metge,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  fought  three  duels,  one  with 
hig  own  brother-in-law.  Oradj,  first  Ck>un8el  to  the  Revenue,  fought 
Mafaer  and  Cam];rf>ell  and  many  others.  Curran  fought  many  duels, 
•ad  challenged  Lord  Bucldnffham,theChiefSecretaxy  for  Ireland.  Bagnal 
Harvey,  aftenraidfl  hanged  for  being  a  rebel,  fought  Sir  Hardifige  Gifford* 
•obeeqnently  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  The  Bight  Hon.  G.  Ogle,  a  rampant 
Oiangeman,  a  FriYy  Councillor,  fought  Barney  Coyle,  adiatiller.  Henry 
Grattan  fought  Lord  Earlsfort,  and  the  Hon.  Isaac  Corry.  The  Hon. 
J.  Hdy  Hutchinson,  ProYost  of  Trinity  College*  fought  Doy]^  a  Haster 
in  Chaocoy,  and  his  son,  the  Hon.  Francis  Hutchinson,  Collector  of  Cus» 
tooBs  for  the  port  of  Dublin,  fought  Lord  Mountnorrls.  The  Hon. 
Patrick  Duigenan,  a  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  T.C.D.  fought  two  duels.  Fat- 
tenon  fought  three  duels.  Lord  Norbury,  John  Toler,  fought  *•  Fighting 
Ktsgenld.*' 
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mon-Law  should  lie  alone/'  and  they  always  joined  the  study 
of  their  profession  with  that  of  general  literature. — ^The  famous 
flea  which,  in  one  of  the  Grafds  Jours  of  Poictiers,  Pasquier 
saw,  farquSe  an  beau  melieu  du  sein  de  Mademoiselle 
Catherine  des  Boches,  and  which  set  him,  and  President  de 
Harlay,  and  Brisson,  and  Pithou,  and  Claude  Binet,  and 
Nicholas  Eapin,  and  Pierre  de  Solfour,  President  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  even  Joe  Scaliger,  rhyming  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian,*  would,  in  the  old  Irish  Bar,  have 
found  ready,  witty,  and  melodious  panegyrists.  They  never 
considered  that  their  profession  required  they  should  become 
prigs ;  and  they  could  apply  to  themselves  the  quaint  lines  of 
old  Maynard,  in  his  XIL  W'onders  of  the  World: — 

«  The  kw  my  calling  is. 

My  robe,  my  tongue,  my  pen. 
Wealth  and  opinion  gaine. 

And  make  me  judge  of  men. 
The  knowne  dishonest  cause 

I  never  did  defend. 
Nor  spunne  out  sutes  in  length. 

But  wisht  and  sought  an  end. 
Nor  counsaile  did  bewray* 

Nor  of  both  parties  take* 
Nor  ever  tooke  I  fee 

For  which  I  never  spake." 

Thus  the  old  Irish  Bar  was  constituted,  but  as  times  passed 
on,  as  our  Custom-house  became  a  nest  of  oiffices  for  EngUsh 
clerks,  and  its  stores  became  unoccupied,  save  by  rats  and 
vermin;  as  our  Exchange  became  the  mouldering  and  deserted 
proof  of  our  decadence,  as  our  squares  became  tenantless,  and 
as  the  mansions  of  our  nobihty  were  subdivided  or  sold — ^so 
our  national  Bar,  as  a  body,  took  a  lower  tone,  and  whilst  its 


These  very  curious  poems  were  coUected  and  published  in  a  small 

Suarto  volume,  in  the  year  1582.  It  bears  the  title~«La  Puce;  ou 
euz  Fo^tiques  Francois  et  Latins :  composez  sur  la^Fuce  aux  Grands 
Jours  de  Foictiers  Pan  1579:  dont  Pasquier  fut  le  piemier  motif."  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  President  Harlay,  in  a  yery  dever  sonnet.  The 
book  is  very  rare.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which 
Robert  Southey  first  drew  our  attention,  and  it  certainly  shows  a  state 
of  society  as  bizarre  as  any  ever  witnessed.  Grave  judges,  and  lawyers, 
and  scholars,  writing  about  a  flea_how  the  world  would  stare  if  Hodges 
and  Smith  or  Longman  should  announce,  "Poems  upon  a  Flea,  by  Lord 
ChanceUor  Brady,  Lord  St.  Leonards,  Sir  A.  Cockbum,  and  Pr. 
WheweU.'» 
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members,  as  individaals^  continaed^  in  many  points^  as  of  old, 
the  esprit  de  corps  was  extingaished^  never  to  be  revived. 

If  we  listen  in  the  Hall  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Four  Courts^ 
in  place  of  the  dashing,  racy^  conversation  of  former  days,  we 
hear  nothing  but  the  bald  talk  of  budding  betting  men>  who 
ran  tell  you  all  the  odds  at  Tattersall's  or  at  Dvcer^s,  and  who 
can  canvass  the  last  letter  of  "  Littleleg's/'  and  speculate  upon 
the  next  run  with  the  "Ward."  We  see  Judges*  sons  and 
nephews  looking  with  contempt  upon  their  brother  barristers, 
ind  introducing  the  diqueism  of  their  mothers'  drawing-rooms 
into  that  place,  where  every  man  who  bears  himself  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  wears  a  gown,  is  fully  their  equal.  We  perceive 
l^al  exquisites,  who  come  down  to  court  at  one  o'clock,  in 
patent  leather  boots  and  Haubikant's  gloves,  and  who  are 
known  only  as  the  patrons  of  the  Almack's  subscription  balls 
at  the  Botunda,  or  as  the  habitn^  of  Merrion-square,  and  as 
flaneurs  at  the  bands  on  Kingstown  jetty,  where  they  prove 
their  bdief  in  Paul  de  £ock*s  maxim,  "Cest  si  gentille 
d'avoir  une  belle  cousin^I"  No  thought  of  professional  learning, 
or  of  Ireland,  ever  crosses  their  minds;  they  can  tell  you  m 
the  petty  scandal  of  the  citv,  and  appear  as  if  meant  by  .nature 
for  men-milliners  rather  tnan  for  barristers,  and  all  their 
empty  chatter  is  of  the  absurd^  would-be,  exclusive  coteries  of 
DttbluL  They  know  nothing  of  pleas  or  of  declarations,  but 
are  deeply  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Polka,  and  from 
long  practice  in  it,  and  from  the  propinquity  which  the  dance 
requires,  can  name  to  their  confreres  the  women  whose  hair 
is  kept  er^/  by  bandoline,  and  with  whom  it  continues  so 
natuially ;  and  can  tell  whose  figure  owes  its  undulating  out- 
line to  nature,  and  who  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  stay-maker. 
Doubtless,  this  all  arises  from  the  present  position  of  the  Bar 
and  of  the  country.  Family,  or  party,  or  clever  time- 
serving meanness,  or  political  scoundreUsm,  secures  so  much 
and  so  quickly,  whilst  merit,  excepting  after  years  of  toil, 
commands  so  little  in  the  legal  profession  in  Ireland,  that 
Toung  men  cannot  be  much  condemned  if  they  enjoy  the  six 
years  probation  which  must  elapse  before  the  Assistant  Barris- 
tership  can  be  claimed. 

But  the  older  members  of  the  Bar  have  also  fallen  off  from 
the  spirit  of  the  nobler  age ;  there  is  nothing  more  amusing 
than  to  watch  the  seniors  in  the  Hall  when  a  change  of  minis- 
try is  reported — ^The  hurry,  the  anxiety,  the  distraction,  the 
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wfaispering  in  quiet  passages,  the  conbbilations  in  ictared 
cornerSy  are  all  the  very  perfection  of  the  light  comedy  of  real 
life,  and  remind  one  most  vividly  of  the  Begga^n  Opera^  and 
of  the  famous  scene  between  Peacham  and  Lockit.  We  do 
not  refer  to  these  instances  of  anxiety  for  self-ad vanoement  as 
crimes :  to  expect  that  men  will  not  look  for  place,  and  de.5ire 
all  the  position  and  patronage  which  place  can  give  in  this 
country,  is  a  simple  absurdity.  Office  in  the  legal  profession 
in  Ireland  is,  but  too  often,  the  reward  or  {nice  agreed  on  for 
services  performed,  and  for  which,  in  many  cases,  a  special 
action  of  assumpsit  would  lie  were  the  promisee  bat  snffi- 
ciently  shameless  to  bring  it.  Queen's  coonselahips  have 
become  as  plentiful  in  Ireland  as  were  crosses  of  the  L^on 
of  Honor  in  France  during  the  rule  of  Louis  Philip,  and  thej^ 
have,  in  some  cases,  been  distributed  in  a  manner  so  lavish 
*  and  so  indiscriminate,  that  one  feels  inclined  to  apply  to  the 
appointments  the  epigram  of  Samuel  Lover  :— 

''  Of  modern  Queen^s  Counsel  this  truth  may  be  said. 
They  have  silk  on  the  back — but  stuff  in  the  head/' 

But  the  glories  of  the  Irish  bar  are  not  entirely  annihilated; 
doubtless,  there  are  still  men  in  the  profession  whose  merit 
half  redeems  its  fall — ^whose  genius  glorifies  it,  and  by  whose 
eloquence  it  is  enobled.  Law,  in  Ireland,  from  a  great 
science,  may,  by  modern  and  adventurous  legislation,  become 
no  more  than  a  simple  craft.  The  great  text  books  may  be 
rendered  useless;  our  Chancellorships  and  our  Judgeships 
may  be  abolished ;  those  courts  in  wmch  wisdom  has  preside^], 
in  which  learning  has  unfolded  all  its  hoarded  treasures,  in 
which  eloquence  has  persuaded,  or  terrified,  or  charmed; 
those  courts  in  which  Penuefather,  and  Wolfe,  and  Burton, 
and  Plunket,  and  Bushe,  and  O'Loghlen  have  sat  as  Judges ; 
those  courts  in  which  Curran,  and  Plunket,  and  Bushe,  and 
O'Connell,  and  Sheil,  and  Whiteside,  and  Butt  have  flashed 
the  brilliant  glories  of  their  genius,  may  be  abolished ;  the 
sailing  stigma  of  degraded  provincialism  may  be  still  more 
aeeply  branded  on  unhappy  Ireland,  and  our  national  Forum, 
the  last  remaining  monument — ^the  proudest  record — of  Irish 
independence,  may  become  the  occasional  seat  of  an  EngUsh 
Judge — Irish  law  may  be  rendered  so  simple  as  to  require  no 
greater  space  than  that  afforded  by  a  legpal  hand-book,  whilst 
ttie  principles  of  an  English  County  Court  may  regulate  the 
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I^  requirements  of  the  Irish  nation.  Thus  centralized,  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenancy  abolished,  the  record  of  Ireland's  wrongs 
will  become  so  fouj,  so  base,  so  horrible,  that  if  the  most 
deeply  damned  fiend  could  read  our  history  by  the  blaze  of 
bell's  fiercest  fire,  he  would  shudder  at  the  degradation  of  a 

Qle  who.  Tear  by  year,  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
ed  into  maYery  and  bribed  into  patient  acquiescence. 
But  deep  as  this  deghtdation  might  be,  there  are  old  recol- 
lections— dreams  now,  but,  in  brighter  and  better  times, 
glowing  realities — ^which,  despite  all  the  decay  that  has, 
and  yet  may,  come  upon  us,  give,  and  must  ever  give,  a 
golden  ray  to  the  decline  of  the  Irish  Bar.  Even  at 
this  day  there  are  men  who,  like  Macdonough,  and  !Fitz- 
gibbon,  and  Brewster,  and  Christian,  illastrate  it  by  their 
kaming  and  ability ;  men  who,  like  Whiteside  and  like  Butt, 
make  it  glorious  by  an  eloquence  and  by  a  power  of  advocacy 
which  rise  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  swell  in 
grandeur,  in  intensity,  and  in  earnestness,  as  difiScalties  gather 
round  the  client.  Young  men  who,  like  Armstrong,  and 
Meagher,  and  Ball,  make  the  junior  ranks  of  the  profession 
junior  only  in  their  years,  and  in  the  period  of  their  call — 
These  and  others,  are  men  who  worthuy  represent  the  brave, 
proud  old  days  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  gown  of  the  lawyer 
was  as  honorable  as  the  ribbon  of  a  peer,  and  when  the  pro- 
fession of  an  Irish  barrister  was,  as  the  great  Chancellor 
D'Agesseau  writes  of  that  of  the  French  advocate — "  Nobi- 
%  without  title,  rank  without  birth,  and  riches  without  an 
esUte.'' 

Amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  brilliant  lawyers  who 
have  distinguished  this  country  within  the  last  seventy  years, 
Charles  Kendal  Bushe  was  the  most  remarkable— as  a  patriot, 
whilst  patriotism  was  virtue;  the  most  national  whilst  life  con- 
tinued— ^the  equal,  if  not  the  victor,  of  Plunket,  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  an  advocate ;  his  equal — few  men  since  the  creation  of 
the  world  were  his  superiors — as  an  orator.  He  was  bom  before 
patriotism  was  looked  upon  as  the  creed  of  an  Utopian,  or  as  a 
marketable  commodity  to  be  sold  for  money,  or  oartered  for 
phce  and  title.  Springing  from  respectable,  but  not  from 
patrician  parents,  he  rose  to  high  ofiBces  in  the  state ;  and  after 
years  of  party  strife,  of  pdutical  turmoil,  and  of  ofGcial 
and  judicial  service,  no  msm  can  point  to  his  grave  and  call 
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Iiim  a  traitor^  a  time-server^  a  renegade  to  his  early  principles, 
or  a  self-seeker  in  any  portion  of  his  long  career. 

Charles  Kendal  Bushe  was  bom  on  the  18th  day  of  January, 
1767,  at  Blilmurry,  about  a  mile  from  Thomastown,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  The  family  of  Bushe  are  stated  to  have 
first  settled,  in  Ireland  under  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Carteret, 
and  their  founder  was  Secretary  in  this  country  during  part  of 
the  reign  of  William  III. ;  but  we  have  been  informed  that 
some  branch  of  the  family  was  resident  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny so  early  as  the  reign  of  James  II. 

Secretary  Bushe,  however,  purchased,  or  acquired  by  grant, 
very  considerable  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thomas- 
town,  including  Kilfane,  now  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Power, 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late,  and  first,  baronet  by 
marriage  with  Harriet,  daughter  of  Gtervais  Parker  Bushe,  of 
Kilfane.  About  the  year  1690,  the  member  of  the  Bushe 
family  who  was  then  proprietor  of  Kilfane,  married  Eleanor 
Wandesford,  sister  of  the  first  Viscount  Wandesford.  By  her 
he  had  two  sons  who  inherited,  Amyas,  the  elder,  Kilfane, 
from  whom  the  Kilfane  Bushes  sprung.  To  Arthur,  the  younger, 
was  left  Kilmurry,  a  not  very  considerable  property,  and 
severed  from  the  family  estates. 

Thomas  Bushe,  the  eldest  son  of  Arthur,  entered  into  holy 
orders  and  married  Catherine  Doyle,  sister  of  the  late  QenenJ 
Sir  John  Doyle,  who  was  Colonel  of  the  87th  Regiment,  and 
afterwards  governor  of  Guernsey.  The  owners  of  Kilmurry 
had  unfortunately  encumbered  it,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bushe 
was  compelled  to  either  sell  or  mortgage  the  property,  and  to 
accept  the  rectorship  of  Mitchelstown  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  the  chaplainship  of  Kingston  College.^ 

*  Kingston  CoUege  is  a  handsome  and  extensive  range  of  building 
raised  in  the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  James  Lord  Kingston,  who  en- 
dowed it  with  £25,000,  to  be  vested  as  trustees,  in  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  and  the  Bishops  of  Cloyne,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  and  to 
be  devoted  after  the  completion  of  the  buildings  to  the  support  of  a 
chaplain,  of  twelve  poor  gentlemen,  and  eighteen  poor  gentlewomen, 
with  preference  to  such  as  had  been  tenants  on  the  Kingston  estate. 
The  dutj  of  the  chaplain  is  to  read  morning  and  evening  prayers  dsily, 
to  preach  a  sermon  every  Sunday  morning,  and  to  administer  the  sa- 
crament at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  for  which  he  receives 
the  sum  of  £120  per  annum,  with  a  house  and  garden:  the  inmates 
must  be  members  of  the  Established  Church :  they  each  receive  £40  per 
annum,  and  to  every  two  a  house.  The  buildings  are  sixteen  dwelling- 
houses,  with  a  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  row,  and  beneath  the  chapel 
is  placed  the  vault  of  the  Kingston  fkmily. 
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Before  leaving  Kilmuny  two  children  were  born  to  him — 
a  daughter  named  Elizabeth,  and  Charles^  called  also  Keudal, 
which  name  was  given  to  him  in  memory  of  Mr.  Kendal,  who 
had  left  by  will  to  the  Bev.  Thomas  Bushe,  the  property  entitled 
Mount  Jnliet,  then,  and  afterwards,  occupied  by  Lord  Carrick. 
Charles'  first  school  days  were  passed  at  BaUytore,  in  the  county 
Kildare^  where  the  great  Edmund  Burke  received  his  early 
instraction,'*  and  his  later  in  the  academy  of  Mr.  Craig,  a 
dngyman  who  resided  in  Heniy-street,  Dublin.  At  this 
school  his  companions  were  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone^and  Dr. 
Miller,  the  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Hiatofy.  Of  his 
boyish  years  nothing  very  remarkable  is  related ;  he  was  not 
notorious  for  stupidity  Uke  Swift  and  Sheridan;  he  was  not 
remarkable  for  ability  like  Erskine  or  Scott.  After  the  usual 
school  probation,  he  entered  Trinity  College  in  the  month  of 
July,  1782.  His  career  there  was  honorable  to  his  ability, 
and  he  carried  off  the  gold  medal  from  very  able  and  remarka- 
ble competitors,  and  in  the  year  1 783  he  obtained  a  scholarship, 
withei^ht  first  best  marks. 

A.t  the  period  of  his  entrance  into  College  the  Historical 
Society  was  in  the  full  zenith  of  its  reputation.  It  had 
been  founded  hj  Grattan  and  by  his  coevals,  and  with 
fiushe,  the  speakers  were  Plunket,  Miller,  Graves,  and  Ma- 
gee«  But  it  was  ever  viewed  with  jealousy  and  cQstrust  by 
the  Board.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  at  an^  length  to 
the  history  of  its  expulsion  from  the  College.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  the  expressed  reasons  were  as  follow  : — Miller, 
when  junior  Dean,  and  whilst  walking  in  the  Old-square  one 
evening  during  the  summer  vacation,  observed  the  entrance  of 
a  carriage  from  which  there  descended  three  young  men  and 
two  women.  He  knew  that  these  men  occupied  the  rooms  of 
some  students  who  were  then  absent,  and  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  complain  to  the  Board  that  the  women  had  been 
brought  withm  the  walls.  The  Board,  of  course,  took  all 
proper  steps,  and  ordered  that  the  men  who  had  thus  offended, 
should  not  again  be  admitted.  So  the  affair  ended ;  but  in 
the  succeeding  session  Miller  saw  one  of  the  parties  thus  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  College,  present  at  a  meetmg  of  the  His- 
torical Society.  He  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
prohibition,  and  requested  him  to  leave  the  room ;  the  request 
was  refused,  upon  which  Miller  mentioned  the  facts  to  the 

*  The  0chool  was  established  in  1726  by  Abraham  Shackleton,  grand- 
iather  <rf  Mary  Leadbeatcr. 
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officers  of  the  Society,  desiring  that  they  would  direct 
the  intradiog  party  to  quit  the  apartment.  iNeither  Preaideiit 
nor  officers  would  obey^  and  Miller  was  compelled  to  state  all 
the  facts  to  the  Board,  who,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
scenes,  prepared  a  certain  code  of  rules,  and  ordered  that 
uidess  they  were  accepted  and  considered  binding,  the  Society 
could  no  longer  meet  within  the  walls  of  the  Oollege.  The 
acceptance  of  the  rules  was  refused ;  the  Society  was  excluded, 
and  thenceforth  held  its  meetings  in  the  Exhibition  Booms  iu 
William-street 

Thus,  the  sodety  was  prohibited  from  again  meeting  within 
the  precincts  of  the  College,  and  whilst,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  eloquence  and  patriotism  had  oompelled  the 
Britbh  minister  to  do  justice  to  the  nation,  wnilst  Gb»t- 
tan  and  Flood  mght  after  night  hurled  their  scathing  and 
bitter  inviectives  a^inst  the  goyemment ;  and,  although 
a  gedlery  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  specially  set 
aside  for  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  yet  debates  within 
the  CoUege  upon  those  same  subjects  which  had  engaged  their 
attention  in  the  House,  were  strictly  forbidden  to  the  students. 

As  Bushe  had  been  an  ardent  supporter,  and  the  chief 
leader  of  that  party  who  were  most  anxious  that  the  society 
should  continue  to  hold  its  meetings  within  the  College, 
he  was,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  requested  to  deliver  the  address 
at  the  dose  of  the  first  session  held  without  its  walls.'^ 
This  address  was  eloquent,  heartfelt,  and  glowing.  It  may 
want  the  thought,  the  gravity,  or  the  severe  finid^  which  in 
after  years  distinguished  the  orator,  but  he  had  formed  him- 
self upon  Orattan,  and  this  speech  displays  most  of  the 
beauties,  and  few  of  the  blemishes  of  the  iUustrious  patriot ; 
he  cried :—  ^ 

I  have  now  remarked  upon  those  slanders  uttered  agunst  an 
institution  which  originate  m  malignity  of  heart :  hut  malice  was 
not  our  only  foe,  it  called  in  dullness  and  bad  taste  to  its  aid,  and 
from  this  triple  alliance,  from  this  mischie^oua  conclave  issued  that 
rescript  of  barbarism,  viz.  *  That  we  were  to  be  suppressed  because 
oratory  was  an  anti-coUegiate  study/  If  oratory  b  not  detrimental 
to  mankind  it  cannot  be  anti-collegiate,  except  it  be  proved  by  col- 
lege iogic  that  what  is  honourable  and  useful  and  dlKuifying  to  man 
is  unfit  for  the  study  otyouthf  that  eyerything  eligible  is  best  taught 
negatirely.  and  that  no  instruction  is  equal  to  leaminjip  by  contra* 
dictions :  but  there  are  men  who  have  even  put  it  to  issue  whether 

'Peter  Burrowes  spoke  the  closing  address  of  the  hit  session  of  all. 
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onloty  luw  been  mefnl  to  numkind,  and  hare  reasoned  eloquently 
Minst  eloquence ;  in  what  department  of  life»  then,  lies  the  danger 
or  this  lascinattDg  destruction  ?    Did  St.  Panl  mistake  the  spirit  of 
Christiaiiity  when  he  spake  with  the  tongues  of  angels  and  or  men  ? 
Has  religion^  has  charity,  snflbred  by  the  eloquence  of  Kirwan? 
That  great  man  reriTedy  if  he  did  not  create,  pulpit  eloquence ; — 
The  diuneas  of  mankind  had  conspired  with  their  Tices  to  fetter  the 
pvlpit  in  the  shackles  of  inezertion.    The  smaUest  attempt  at  com*  ^ 
position  was  spumed  at  as  conceited — any  attempt  at  oratory  derided 
as  theatrlenl — stupidity  became  orthodoxy—and  ffenius  reluctantly 
bridled  itself  at  the  peril  of  heresy  ?— 4>ut  the  mtgW  powers  of  that 
man,  and  a  f^  more>  broke  down  the  despotism  or  prejudice— and 
what    was    tiie  consequence — churches    overilowedi  relieion  dis- 
dained not  the  aid  of  tfdents— with  a  holy  indignation  ne  smote 
the  haiwbtT  ones  of  the  earth  and  denounced  uem  before  their 
Ck)d.     Prioe,  like  FeUx^  tremUed  before  him :  his  eloouence,  at 
ence  pathetic  and  commanding,  opened  all  the  sources  or  oompas- 
non  and  forced  all  the  fortresses  of  vice-^flinty  avarice,  callous 
profligacjfy  selfish  ambition,  saucy  presumption,  all  melted  before 
him,  their  tears  and  their  alms  flowed  plenteously ;  captivity  was 
released,   the  fatherless  and  orphan  were    adopted,  the  widow's 
heart  sung  for  joy — Nor  did  it  end  here,  the  example  was  infectious, 
a  sanctifi^  emulation  ran  threuffh  the  profession ;  universal  exer- 
tion took  place,  and  universal  benevolence  has  followed  it,   and 
public  charity  has  become  the  characteristic  of  this  country.    Bring 
me,  then,  the  muddj-headed  and  cold-hearted  divine  who  teUs  vou 
th^  oratory  is  anti-coll^ate  and  anti-clerical,  and  I  will  tell  him 
that  he  is  unfit  for  his  high  calling  because  his  soul  warms  not  his 
intellect  in  the  discharge  dPit.    He  will  never  do  that  good  to  others 
which  is  the  essence  of  his  duty. — He  may  serve  out  dull  homilies 
with  phlegm  of  a  Dutchman,  ai^d  the  traces  of  an  automaton.    He 
may  laboriously  entangle  the  simple  beauties  of  the  Gk>spel  in  the 
•mbarrasaing  mazes  of  a  learned  controversy,  and  profane  its  mys- 
teries bj  presumptuous  explication— he  may  make  the  Prophecies  a 
riddle  lM>ok«  and  the  Revelations  a  conundrum,  and  think  himself 
fike  (Bdipus  entitled,  in  virtue  of  his  blindness,  to  solve  the  enigma, 
hut  he  is  not  the  sanguine,  the  aealous,  the  efficient,  officer  of 
the  Almighty  that  is  to  turn  manv  to  righteousness,  and  whose  re- 
ward is  promised  to  be,  that  he  shall  shine  like  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever.    Bar  eloquence,  I  hear,  is  also  cried  down — ^to  study  it 
is  anti-collegiate,  to  practice  it  is  anti-professional — good  English 
induces  suspicion  of  shallowness — but  oratory  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  ignorance— ^Af  black  letter  and  the  Belles  lettres  are  uncon- 
genial—ornament  is  misdemeanour,  and  eloquence  high  treason. 
Such   is  the  vile  and  senseless  cant  that  assails  the  most  liberal 
professions,  and  labours  to  illiberalize  and  degrade  them.     Such  an 
opinion  is  the  oi&pring  of  a  vulgar  and  technical  mind — 

*  Whose  genius  nerer  soared  berond 
The  narrow  mlM  of  art  hts  joiitb  had  conned  ; 
Aod  to  long  practice  obstinately  varm, 
Siupects  eonflctlon  and  relies  on  form.* 
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Such  a  nun  deprecates  the  ^enioB  which  he  does  not  possesB  ;  and 
07er-rates  the  handicraft  he  is  eqoal  to ;  he  would  shear  a  splendid 

CfeiBsion  of  its  heams,  and  cut  it  down  to  trade ;  hut  such  a  man 
mistaJcen  hu  trade :  let  him  article  himself  to  an  attorney*  or 
confine  himself  to  special  pleading ;  and  at  his  desk  rang^  throurii 
the  variety  of  forensic  intricacy  ;  on  that  foundation  let  him  bnOd 
his  trade,  and  enjoy  it  too,  ''  anything  herein  contained  to  the  con- 
trary thereof,  in  anywise  notwithstanding."    But  I  will  not  helieve 
that  the  profession  I  preferred,  because  I  thought  it  most  liberal,  ia 
such  a  low  mechanic  craft  as  this.    I  will  not  give  up  the  Burghs» 
and  the  Erskines,  and  the  Currans  of  the  profession,  to  those  fair 
jurisprudents  and  learned  applicants  of  the  law  who  scorn   the 
genius  that  scorns  them.    The  orations  of  such  men  will  live  while 
the  language  does,  when  the  skulls  and  the  parchments  of  the  others 
shall  have  mouldered  together,  and  the  saucy  grave-digger,  and 
saucier  critic  will  say,  *  This  migkt  have  been  the  head  of  a  lawyer — 
where  now  be  your  quipps  and  your  quiddities — is  that  the  mie  of 
your  fines  and  the  recovery  of  your  recoveries  Y    The  orations  of 
Cicero  are  young  at  this  day,  almost  in  their  two  thousandth  year. 
Peelius  Gorvinus  atque  Poplicola,  who  were,  I  suppose,  the  black 
letter  men  of  their  days,  qui  excidavere  causas  latine,  are  only  known 
or  preserved  by  a  line  in  a  poem,  which  perhaps,  their  gravity  would 
have  despised.     To  elicit  the  fair  and  lovely  forms  of  justice  and 
equity  from  technical  imprisonment— to  dig  out  the  ore  of  the  prm- 
ciple  from  the  rubbish  of  the  practice — to  polish  the  severity  and 
decorate  the  nakedness  of  law — ^to  call  in  the  feeling  of  the  heart  to 
the  aid  of  the  understanding  bewildered  by  professional  intricac;^ — 
to  preserve  the  invaluable  trial  by  jury,  by  working  and  keeping 
alive  the  feelings  and  passions  of  jurors— to  advocate  we  oppressed-^ 
to  vindicate  the  persecuted — ^to  thunder  a  terrifying  eloquence  into 
the  ear  of  a  hard-hearted,  corrupt,  or  weak  judge ;  or  when  a  high- 
handed and  inflated  prerogative  lewjfer  from  the  bench  threatens 
public  liberty  in  the  person  of  the  individual,  to  make  the  cause 
of  the  client  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  shield  the  constitu- 
tion from  the  abuses  of  the  law— -these  are  the  high  behests  of 
legal    eloquence^-this    the    high    calling    of    the    advocate.      I 
slukll  tremble  for  my  country  when  the  practice  or  the  study  of 
oratory  is  cried  down — ^its  glory  and  its  liberty  will  not  long  survive. 
He  is  but  a  poor  official  politician,  and  his  heart  cannot  embrace  a 
comprehensive  conception,  who  can  see  danger  in  the  exercise  of 
pubhc  talent.      Such  politicians,  however,    there  are,  who,  with 
the  talents  of  a  guager,  would  grasp  or  direct  the  sceptre  with 
that  hand  which  should  yield  the  dipping  rule.     Politics  would  be 
to  such  men  as  narrow  a  science  as  law,  and  eloquence  would  be 
little  necessary  in  either ;  they  would  feel  much  fastidiousness  but 
little  inspiration.     When  the  British  senate  rung  with  the    elo^ 

auence  of  Burke  or  Sheridan,  proclaiming  the  wrongs— advocating 
tie  liberties — and  clamouring  for  the  redress  of  the  distant  millions 
of  Africa  and  Hindostan-^when  England,  building  a  new  character 
upon  the  genius  of  her  sons,  not  raised  upon  the  spoils  of  a  sordid 
commerce,  or  the  trophies  of  a  destructive  conquest,  rose  over  the' 
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actmiring  world  the  arbitrees  of  justice— the  emporitim  of  humanity. 
What  would  the  enemy  of  eloquence  feel  when  Orattan,  asserting 
the  independence  of  a  nation,  and  adjusting  the  unbalanced  liberties 
of  an  empire,  with  the  map;ic  of  his  &re-touched  tongue,  terrifies  one 
ooontrj  mto  justice,  and  inspirits  another  into  freedom — ^when  the 
awfulness  of  £ua  Tirtues  rushmg  majestic  and  overbearing  upon  the 
wings  of  his  genius,  impresses  and  controuls — and  the  flashes  of  his 
mind,  like  the  lightnings  of  heayen^  rapid  and  luminous,  dazale  and 
astonish. 

In  Michaelmaa  Term  1790  he  was  called  to  the  Bar^  when 
in  his  twenty-third  year;  but  two  years  before,  npon  at- 
taining bis  majority,  he  had  joined  his  father  in  securing  the 
Eyment  of  that  iiatnei^s  debts,  and  thns  rendered  himself  liable 
r  the  sum  of  thirty  thonsand  pounds.  Shortly  after  bis  call, 
being  intimate  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Grampton,  of  Merriou- 
square,  he  became  attached  to  the  daughter  of  his  host,  but 
found  that  his  embarrassed  circumstances  formed  an  obstacle  to 
his  union  with  her.  He  retired  for  a  while,  weaiy  and  disgusted, 
from  the  world ;  but  the  cynicism  or  misanthropy  which  dis* 
appointment  produces  is,  at  four-and-twenty,  seldom  lasting, 
and  the  studies  to  which,  in  his  Welch  Patmos,  Bushe  devoted 
himself  were  calculated  to  teach  him  the  patient  resignation 
of  a  Chiistiany  and  the  stem  endurance  of  a  philosopher. 

Whilst  he  resided  in  this  sohtude,  the  principles  of  the 
TreDch  Sevolution  had  gained  ground  in  these  kingdoms,  and 
a  society  had  been  formed  in  DubHn,  for  the  expressed  pur- 
pose of  circukting,  at  a  veiy  low  price,  the  works  of  Tom 
raine— particularly  his  Bt^AU  of  Man.  Bushe,  always  a 
Toiy  of  that  time  when  Toiyism  was  patriotism,  and  which 
found  its  last,  and  brightest,  and  most  honored  representa- 
ti?e  in  George  Canning,  turned  his  pen  to  the  seiVice  of  order, 
and  of  rational  freedom,  and  in  his  now  little  known 
pamphlet,  On  French  Affairs,  the  foUowing  passages 
occur: — 

Any  man  who  has  studied  the  merits  and  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  the  Englbh  constitution,  cannot  but  be  alarmed  when  the  legisla- 
tors of  France  (theie  babes  and  sucklings  in  politics)  are  held  up  in 
th^  cradle  to  the  imitation  of  a  country  where  government  adds  the 
itreogth  of  maturity  to  the  venerable  aspect  of  age  ;  a  government, 
vhicb,  I  trust,  will  not  be  exchanged  for  a  certain  tumult  in  the 
ifavt  instance,  and  a  doubtful  reform  in  the  second.  I  love  liber^ 
18  much  as  Mr.  Paine  ;  but  differ  from  him  in  my  opinion  of  what  it 
iB—I  pant  not  for  the  ran^e  of  the  desert,  unbounded,  barren,  and 
sange;   but  prefer  the  limited  enjoyments  of  cultivation  (whose 
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oonfinesi  while  the^  restrain,  protect  us,  aad  add  to  the  qiuditj  more 
than  they  deduct  from  the  qi^mtity  of  my  freedom  ;  this  I  feel  to  be 
my  birthright  as  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  and  cannot  but  tremble 
for  my  happiness,  when  a  projector  recommends  to  level  the  wise 
and  ancient  land-marks,  break  down  the  fences,  and  disfigure  the 
face  of  every  inheritance.  I  have  no  wish  to  return  to  tiie  desert 
in  search  of  my  natural  rights*  I  consider  myself  to  have  exchanged 
them  for  the  better,  and  am  determined  to  stand  by  the  bargain. 
These  sentiments,  my  dear  Sir,  have  tempted  me  to  trouble  you  and 
the  public  with  this  book.  The  times  are  critical,  and  the  feeblest 
exertion  cannot  be  unwelcome,  when  a  factory  of  sedition  is  set  up 
in  the  metropolis,  and  an  assistant  club  send  an  inflammatory  pam. 
phlet  through  the  kingdom ;  when  these  state  quacks,  infecting  their 
country  at  the  heart,  circulate,  by  fomenting  applications,  the 
poisons  to  the  extremities,  and  reduce  the  price  of  pestilence,  lest 
the  poverty  of  any  creature  should  protect  him  from  its  contagion. 
The  times  are  critical  when  such  a  look  as  Mr.  Paine's  appears,  and 
the  conseouences  would  be  fatal  if  its  success  wpre  proportioned  to 
the  zeal  oi  its  author,  or  the  assiduitv  of  its  propagators.  It  is  a 
system  of  false  metaphysics  and  bad  politics.  Any  attempt  to  carry 
it  into  effsct  must  be  destructive  of  peace,  and  there  is  nothing 
practical  in  it  but  its  mischief.  It  holds  out  inducements  in  dis- 
tnrbance  on  the  promise  of  improvement,  and  softens  the  prospect 
of  immediate  disorder,  in  the  cant  of  the  empiric,  '  you  must  be 
worse  before  you  can  be  better.^  It  excites  men  to  what  they  oufl^ht 
not  to  <{o,  by  informing  them  of  what  they  can  do,  and  preaches 
rights  to  promote  wrongs.  It  is  a  collection  of  unamiable  specula- 
tions, equally  subversive  of  good  government,  ^od  thinkinff,  and 
good  feeling.  It  establishes  a  kind  of  republic  in  the  mind ;  de» 
thrones  the  majesty  of  sentiment ;  degrades  the  dignity  of  noble  and 
elevated  feelings ;  and  substitutes  a  democracy  of  mean  and  vulgar 
calculation.  In  their  usurpation,  all  the  ffrace,  and  elegance,  and 
order  of  the  iiaman  heart  is  overtamed,  and  the  state  of  man, 

*  Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  soffers 
Tbo  nature  of  an  insorreetlon.' 

If  the  institution  of  honours  perfects  and  stimulates  ambition,  and 
that  ambition  looks  beyond  the  grave,  will  not  this  perpetuation  of 
the  prize  increase  the  emulation  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  enhance  our 
honour  in  the  consideration  that  it  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  chil- 
dren of  your  affections,  and  that  you  are  the  ennobler  of  many  ?  Is 
ambition  fully  gratified,  or  desert  half  rewarded  bv  a  distmction 
perishable  as  yourself,  to  be  laid  down  ere  it  is  well  won,  and  to 
crumble  into  dust  with  your  remains^?  Is  the  reward  of  merit  to  be 
trusted  to  the  un^ateml  memory  of  mankind  ?  Shall  its  rewards 
be  late,  and  its  eigoyment  short  ?  That  deviation  from  strict  jus- 
tice is  not  very  severe,  and  is  certainly  very  politic,  which  indul- 
ges the  manes  of  the  father  with  the  honours  of  the  son,  and  forbids 
man,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  mortality,  to  look  upon  his  induce- 
ments as  insufficient,  and  his  rewards  as  incomplete.  The  wreath 
of  fame  would  not  be  worth  the  wear  if  it  was  no^  evergreen ;  and 
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iIm  laml  b  ite  Moblem  iMeause  it  does  not  wither.  In  these  eon- 
ttderationa  I  discover  a  probable  and  a  vise  origin  of  hereditary  dig- 
oities,  as  far  as  their  institution  regards  the  person  upon  whom 
they  were  first  conferred:  in  regard  to  him  the  reward  of  merit  was 
enlarged ;  in  regard  to  others,  the  encouragement  to  exertion  was 
increased.  Bat  the  wisdom  of  hereditary  diffnities  does  not  rest 
here.  There  is  a  principle  in  the  heart  of  man  wnich  any  wise  govern- 
ment will  encourage^  because  it  is  the  auxiliary  of  virtue,  I 
mean  the  principle  of  honour,  which,  in  those  moments  of  weak- 
nessy  when  conscience  slumbers,  watches  over  the  deserted 
change,  and  engages  friends  in  the  defence  of  integrity. 
It  is  a  sanction  of  conduct  which  the  imagination  lends  to 
virtue,  is  itself  the  reward,  and  inflicts  shame  as  the  punish- 
ment. The  audacity  of  vice  may  despise  fear ;  the  sense  of  reason 
may  be  steeled;  art  may  elude  temporal,  and  impiety  may  defV 
ettfnal  vengeance ;  but  honotir  holds  the  scourge  of  shame,  and  he 
is  hard  indeed  who  trembles  not  under  its  lash.  Even  if  the  pub- 
ficity  of  sliame  be  aveided,  its  sanction  is  not  destroyed.    Every  one 

'ers  when  suhamed  of  himself,  and  the  blushes  of  the  heart  are 
Dy.     The  dread  of  shame  is  the  last  good  quality  which  forsakes 

!  breast,  and  the  principle  of  honour  frequently  retains  it  when 
every  other  instance  of  ^od  conduct  has  abandoned  the  heart.  This 
sentiment  must  ever  be  m  proportion  to  a  man's  opinion  of  what  is 
expected  from  him ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  is  taus^ht  that  much  is 
expected  from  him,  will  it  swell  m  his  bosom  and  sharpen  his  sens!* 
bifitj.  I  cannot,  therefore^  discover  a  mere  'dimmtUive  childishness'* 
in  the  institution  of  hereditary  dignities,  if  they  cherish  this  senti» 
ment,  and  if  this  sentiment  cherishes  virtue ;  and  France  has  'breeched 
ieneif'f  into  manhood  to  little  purpose  of  good  government  in 
patting  down  the  delusion,  if  delusion  it  is.  An  establishment 
IS  somethiiig  more  than  *puerilefX  which  eives  encourage- 
ment to  virtue;  dignity  to  worth;  adds  the  idea  of  great  to 
good,  and  makes  uiat  splendid  which  was  useful.  Society 
vas  made  for  man;  and,  as  man  is  various,  and  frail,  and 
vun.  It  does  not  disdain  to  promote  his  happiness  bv  playing  on  his 
foibles ;  its  strength  is  armed  against  his  fears ;  his  hopes  are  fed  by 
its  rewards;  and  its  blandishments  are  directed  to  his  vanities. 
Virtue,  coldlv  entert^dned  in  any  other  comer  of  the  heart,  will 
take  a  strong  nold  in  the  pride  of  man.  She  has  often  erected  her 
temple  on  me  coronets  of  a  glorious  ancestry,  and  the  world  has 
been  indebted  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  fbr  the  merits  of  the 
living 

After  some  months  had  been  spent  in  solitude,  he  returned 
to  (he  world,  to  the  active  pursuit  of  his  professiouj  and  be- 
came onoe  more  a  suitor,  this  time  a  suocessful  one,  for  the 
hand  of  Miss  Grampton,  proposing  to  liquidate  some  of  the 
ehdms  against  him  with  her  marriage  portion,  by  which  means, 

^  Fsine's  expresnon.    f  Fsioe.    t  FlEune. 
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and  through  a  sum  of  money  lent  him  by  a  friend^  he  was 
enabled  to  pay  off  the  most  pressing  of  his  claimants.  From 
the  period  of  his  marriage  he  attended  closely  at  coart^  and 
though  his  knowledge  of  law  was  respectable  Jor  his  time  and 
standing,  though  he  was  of  good  family  and  extensive  con- 
nexion, yet  his  business  was  for  some  years,  most  dispiritingly 
scanty ;  but  brighter  days  were  approaching. 

It  was  the  custom  then,  as  it  is  now,  for  lawyers  to  secure 
if  possible,  a  seat  in  ParUament,  as  affording  another  position 
in  life,  in  which  ability  may  be  exhibited,  and  by  its  exhibi- 
tion the  possession  of  power  and  office  secured,     in  the  year 
1799,  Bushe  was  retumed  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Callan,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.    Ireland  was  then  upon 
the  very  brink  of  the  destruction  of  its  national  integrity ; 
Castlereagh  was  determined  that  the  Union  should  be  carried, 
and  with  that  unfaltering  courage,  that  indomitable,  unswerv- 
ing, determination  of  purpose,  combined  with  that  disregard  for 
his  personal  safety  by  which  he  was  distinguished,  and  which  bore 
him,  as  the  like  qualities  bore  William  Pitt,  above  all  opposition 
and  through  every  national  or  governmental  party  d^culty, 
he  was  ready,  to  encounter  every  opponent,  and  courted  the 
enmity  of  every  supporter  of  the  country  party.    Bushe,  as 
an  Anti-Unionist,  was  no  mean  opponent ;  he  possessed  all  the 
energy  and  earnestness  of  Grattan,  and  was  his  inferior  only  in 
the  godlike  vividness  of  his  fiery  eloquence;  and  when  the  minis- 
terial ranks  sunk  cowed  and  beaten,  terrified  by  the  vehement 
denunciations,  or  silenced  by  the  undeniable  force  of  Grattan's 
arguments.     Bushe  was  a  noble  ally  in  crushing  any  spirit 
which  might  remain  in  the  breasts  of    the  Union  party. 
Night  after  night,  during  the  continuance  of  the  national 
Parliament  after  his  election  as  a  member,  he  was  present 
to  defend  the  intactness  of  that  legislature,  which  he  was 
nominated  to  support.  Amongst  all  the  brilliant,  disinterested, 
witty,   and  keen   advocates  for  the   support    of   the  Irish 
party,  there  was  not   one  more  earnest  or  more  able  than 
Charles  Kendal  Bushe.      Plunket,  it  is  true,  was  a  giant 
in  his  support;  in  the  thunder   of  his  soaring  eloquence 
there     seemed     blended     the     oratory    of    Demostiienes, 
and    the    terrible   and   sweeping  power   of   Cicero.      But 
Plunket  wanted  the  bonhommie,  the  grace,  and  the  nameless 
attraction  which  ever  distinguished  Bushe.    He  was  always 
the  orator  or  the  lawyer;  and,  in  the  crowd  of  men,  that  cold- 
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I  and  fldf-absorptioDj  which  may  have  been  but  manner, 
bat  which  the  world  called  hauteur,  circumscribed  his 
Qseliilness,  and  too  often  counteracted  the  effects  his  efforts 
might  otherwise  produce.  Flonket  disdained  the  resalts  which 
men  at  that  period  deemed  to  spring  from  the  pen  of  the  grave 
or  of  the  satuieal  pamphleteer.  He  would  be  the  defender  of 
his  country's  independence  in  her  senate  or  upon  the  plat- 
fonn — ^he  would  not  bend  his  genius  to  serve  her  openly  or 
anonymoualv  in  the  study ;  he  would  be  her  champion,  armed 
cap-a-j»e.  Bnshe  would  serve  her  in  the  Senate^  in  the  pop- 
ular assembly,  with  a  deep  and  thonghtfal  essay,  with  the 
flashing,  galUng  pasquinade ;  he  would  stand  for  her  rights^ 
and  do  knight  service  in  the  stately  ring,  or  would  stxike  for 
her  in  the  hurried  onset  of  the  clashing  mdlee. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  insert  the  following :  he  is  speaking  of  the  proposed  union, 
and  exclaims : — 

Let  me  conjure  tliis  house  to  consider  whether  this  is  a  transaG- 
tioD  OB  wiiich  they  are  willing  to  commit  themselves,  their  pro* 
perties,  their  characters,  and  their  children.  Let  me  conjure  them 
to  wdffh  that  question  well,  if  every  generous  feeling  he  not  ha- 
nishea  from  amongst  us ;  and  if  private  honour  and  public  virtue 
be  not  a  name.  Where  is  that  spirit  which  in  '82  swelled  the 
crest,  and  ennobled  the  character  of  the  Irish  gentry  ?  which 
achieved  liberty  for  Lreland,  extorted  justice  from  England,  and 
admiration  from  Europe?  Is  it  fled  and  extinguished  for  ever !  I 
viU  not  believe  it.  But  were  every  appeal  to  everything  human 
fruitless  and  vain,  I  would  invoke  that  Providence  which  even  in 
my  sbort  lifr,  has  stretched  his  protecting  arm  so  often  over  my 
oountiy  ?  In  my  short  life,  my  country  has  been  raised  from  a  pro- 
vince to  become  a  nation — has  been  protected  from  a  bloody  re- 
bellion and  a  formidable  invasion,  and  has  seen  one  desperate  attack 
sffainst  ber  liberties  and  constitution  defeated  and  ovorthrown.    / 

The  period  of  the  Union  was  the  age  of  parties  and  the 
epoch  of  pamphleteering;  the  minister  bad  his  corns  of  pen- 
sad-ink  supporters;  the  countrv  likewise  possessed  its  band 
of  advocates ;  and  as  we  now  look  back  through  the  long 
amy  of  'IJnionPamphlets'',  as  they  are  called,  upon  the  shelves 
of  our  pubhc  libraries,  we  fed  it  hard  to  decide  whether  the 
vi^  the  power,  and  the  arguments  of  the  anti-Unionists  are 

*  For  a  stm  more  brilliant  passage,  see  infia. 
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eioeoded  by  the  audacity  aad  ingimuity  of  those  who  sap- 
ported  the  ministerial  project.  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  was  a 
Tery  distinguished^  though  not  a  very  disinterested  assistant 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  amongst  the. most  audaciously  impu- 
dent of  all  hiB  productions^  is  that  entitled.  Arguments  for 
€md  against  an  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Considered,  It  was  publi£died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1798,  and  is  in  pamphlet  shape,  sixty-four  pages  in 
Imigthi  at  the  price  of  one  British  shiUiug«  So  great  was 
the  anxiety  to  peruse  the  work,  that  in  the  month  of  Decern* 
ber^  1798,  J.  Milliken,  of  Grafton-street,  announced  the 
eighth  edition  as  being  ready.  This  success  excited  the  alarm 
of  the  anti-Unionists,  and  Bushe  resolved  to  test  his  powers 
of  ridicule  in  overturning,  amidst  the  public  contempt,  the 
sophistry  and  misrepresentation  of  the  advocate  of  dena- 
tionalisation. 

Mr.  C!ooke  argued  that  the  Union  was  necessary  for 
the  advancement  of  Irish  interests,  and  the  burden,  or  re- 
£rain,  of  almost  every  paragraph  was»  'Hhe  union  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  the  salvation  of  the  country.''  Bushe,  with  a 
Sarcastic  humor,  resembling  more  the  galling  irony  of  Voltaire 
than  the  grinning  spleen  of  Swift,  rendered  powerless,  by  his 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Union;  Cease  your  Funning;  or, 
the  Rebel  Detected,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Castle  Sectary. 
It  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1798,  and  m 
the  month  of  December  the  publisher,  James  Moore,  of  Col- 
l^-greeUi  announced  the  JBfth  edition.  It  consisted  of  forty- 
eight  pages,  and  was  published  at  the  price  of  one  Irish 
smiling.    He  commenees  thus : — 

I  lore  wit  as  mrnch  aa  any  man,  but  a  joke  may  tertaanlj  some^ 
times  be  carried  too  far.  I  have  never  Bubmitted  to  the  jastice  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  fanciful  position,  thai  ridicule  is  the  test  oftntih 
and  I  own  I  think  its  application  is  peculiarly  offensive  when  poli- 
tical subjects  of  the  deepest  and  most  serious  importance,  are  treated 
with  idle  levity  and  buffoon  irony.  These  sentiments  have  been 
principally  excited  by  reading  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Arg^uments  for  and 
against  an  Union  Considered.'  The  author  of  this  work  has  evidently 
written  after  the  model  of  some  of  Swift's  lighter  compositions ;  a 
style  whidh  in  my  apprehension  has  never  till  now  been  successfiilly 
imitated,  thouffh  attempted  with  some  talent  by  the  supposed  anno- 
tators  of  the  late  Alderman  George  Faulkner,  and  in  some  flew 
other  instances.  This  style  consists  altogether  in  the  art  of  support- 
ing in  a  strain  of  grave  irony  the  opposite  of  the  opinion  which  yon 
mean  to  establish.    It  is  a  good-hamoured  application  of  the  arga- 
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OMot  caBed  by  lo^ciftna  tammentttm  ad  abmrdum,  but  wbe^er  it 
fttrtakes  more  of  jest  or  sophism,  I  again  protest  against  the  use  of 
dtber  i^pon  subjects  of  national  importance  and  public  concern. 
I  aball  briefij  entimerate  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  artifices   bj 
which  the  author  of  this  work»  vrho  I  am  convinced  is  either  a  mem- 
ber of  Opposition  or  an  absolute  United  Irishman,  endeavours  by  an 
sfleoted  reoommendation  of  the  measure  to  cry  down  and  depreciate 
the  projected  Union,  the  only  chance  of  this  country's  salvation  ; 
premisinfir  that,  in  order  to  give  a  higher  relish  to  his  ridicule,  he 
has  had  toe  address  to  circulate  a  report  with  very  successful  indus- 
try, that  the  work  in  question  is  the  production  of  an  English  gentle- 
man of  considerable  talents,  who  is  an  Irish  member  of  Parhament 
and  in  high  official  situation  in  Dublin  Castle,    Indeed,  such  has 
been  the  prevalence  of  this  report,  and  so  well  simulated  b  the  mark 
anomed,  that  on  the  first  perusal  I  was -scarcely  able  to  distinguish 
whether  the  author  was  in  earnest  or  not ;  and  I  am  credibly  inform* 
ad,  that  to  this  hoitf  several  well-meaning  people  continue  in  the 
errooeons  opinion  that  he  was  so»     I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  the 
proorett  of  the  facetious  writer  regularly  from  page  to  page,  but 
shall  point  out  a  few  of  his  topics  which  appear  to  me  sufficient  to 
delect  at  once  the  duplicity  of  the  style  ana  the  depth  of  the  inten- 
ticiis.     He  affects  witn  great  appearance  of  gravi^  throughout  the 
catire  pamphlet  to  denounce  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
as  the  cause  of  the  late  rebellion  and  invasion,  and  he  draws  from 
these  principles  once  established  an  inevitable  oonclusion  that  the 
vetam  of  such  calamities  is  only  to  be  prevented  by  the  annihila^ 
tion  of  the  cause  of  them.    Here,  indeed,  laiet  anguis  in  HerUt. 
This  is  the  very  language  of  the  United  Irishman.     The  same 
poeitioiii^  the  same  inferences,  are  to  be  found  faintly  visible  in  the 
speedies  of  all  the  opposition  members  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
glaringly  conspicuous  in  every  number  of  the  Press  and   Union 
Stars  avowing  themselves  in  the  confessions  of  Doctor  M'Nevin, 

r claiming  tnemselves  in  the  manifestos  of  Arthur  O'Connor. 
it  not  evident  that  hy  insidiously  inferring  the  necessity  of  an 
Union  firom  the  corruption  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  he  in  fact  di« 
rects  the  attention  of^this  deluded  nation  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  to  the  pret«ice  of  a  Reform  and  the  proiect  of  a  Separa* 
tiaa?  He  never  imputes  the  late  calamities  of  this  country  to  any- 
thing but  Parliament,  and  so  far  from  accusing  the  prevalence  of 
French  principles  or  the  extravagance  of  French  ambition  as  in- 
strumental to  our  misfortunes,  he  never  speaks  of  that  abandoned 
nation  without  partiality  and  panegyric.  He  cannot  expect  that 
10  flimsy  an  artifice  must  not  oe  seen  throujgh  by  every  discerning 
nao.  Every  such  man  knows  that  his  assertions  and  his  arg^u^ents 
sre  equally  unfounded,  that  his  Majesty  has  every  year  since  his  ac- 
cession, returned  thanks  to  the  legislature,  for  the  patriotism  and 
loyalty  of  their  conduct,  and  that  botn  Lord  CornwalUs  and  Lord 
Camden,  have  repeatedly  declared  (from  the  throne)  that  the  dis- 
eomfiture  of  the  disaffected  and  rebellious,  was  entirely  owii^  to 
the  virtue,  spirit  and  sagacity,  of  Parliament*  It  is  well  known, 
that  if  it  was  not  a  good  Parliament,  it  would  never  pass  the  in- 
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tended  TJnioD,  which  is  to  be  aalvaiUm  of  the  cotafiy,  and  wlndi 

there  is  very  little  doubt,  will  be  passed  by  a  great  nu^ority — not- 
withstanding the  sly  opposition,  and  affected  support,  of  such 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  in  ques- 
tion. 

He  continues  in  this  strain  for  some  few  pages,  assuming 
that  all  the  arguments  are  those  of  a  United  Irishman 
concealmg  his  real  character  under  the  mask  of  a  friend  to 
the  government.  At  length  he  states  that  he  considers  the 
pamphlet  to  be  the  production  of  the  notorious  Sampson^  and 
writes: —  * 

I  shall  no  longer,  by  disgubing  my  sentiments,  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  this  sophist,  whom  1  reprobate.  I  have  hitherto  hinted  my 
opinion  of  what  he  is,  and  shall  now  boldly  avow  my  sentimeats  as 
to  who  he  is.  1  have  consulted  several  eminent  political  and  literary 
personages,  who  all  agree  with  me  in  discovering  in  legible  charac- 
ters the  principles  and  style  of  a  certain  democratic  counsellor^  the 
well-known  author  of  Hurdy  Ourdy,  and  the  Old  Lion  of  Engkmd, 
and  who  has  recently  experienced  the  lenity  of  eovemment^  in  being 
suffered  to  banish  himself;  and  for  the  sake  of  his  health*  to  make 
Lisbon  the  scene  of  his  exile.  For  shame,  Mr,  Sampson  /  is  this 
gratitude  ?  Is  this  honour  ?  Is  this  a  return  for  tne  mercy  ex- 
tended to  you  ?  And  had  you  no  other  way  of  thanking  my  Lord 
GomwaUis  than  by  opposing  the  wisest  measure  of  his  government, 
and  by  making  a  travesty  and  caricature  of  his  secretary,  the  vehicle 
of  your  malienity  ?  This  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  rigid  and 
effectual  justice  ought,  long  since*  to  have  been  executed  upon  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  in  question. 

Having  shown  how  the  Union  could  benefit  ndther  the 
Protestant  nor  the  Catholic^  and  having  proved  that  a  mea- 
sure which  injured  Ireland  as  a  nation  could  never  really 
serve  any  branch  of  her  traders,  any  section  of  her  profes- 
sions, or  any  considerable  portion  of  her  people,  he  continuea 
in  the  same  bantering  strain ;  and  we  beg  the  reader  to  re- 
member that  the  title  of  the  pamphlet  is  Cease  your 
Punning : — 

The  rational  Irish  merchant  knows  that  the  union  is  to  be  tke 
sahatum  of  the  country^  and  that  is  as  much  as  he  wishes  to  know 
about  it.  The  opinion  I  have  here  combated  is  pressed  by  the  ene- 
mies of  both  nations  for  obvious  purposes.  The  benefits  to  be  ac- 
quired by  an  Union  wotdd  be  either  such  as  are  obtained  by  compact 
between  the  countries,  or  such  as  are  the  natural  operation  ana  re- 
sult of  the  measure  itself.  Now  in  this  case  the  aavantages  to  be 
contracted  for,  whether  for  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick,  or 
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Qthnjf  are  altogether  out  of  the  qnestion,  iDasmnch  as  they  are 
all  equally  attainable  under  the  present  connection,  and  as  the  two 
coeotries  are  already  imperially  connected,  there  could  be  no  honest 
or  rational  motive  assignable,  why  they  are  not  at  present  imparted 
(especially  as  such  benefits  could  continue  only  while  the  connection 
ensts,)  except  the  generosity  of  Britain  wishing  to  make  each  kind* 
ness  more  Taluable,  by  giving  them  all  at  once.  But  because  that 
deMription  of  advantage  is  out  of  the  question,  we  always  hear  of  it 
from  tDe  enemies  of  the  measure,  who  entirely  overlook,  or  affect 
to  do  so,  the  benefits  which  naturidly  result  from  the  measure  itself^ 
which  flow  from  the  mere  fact  of  union,  and  are  created  simply  by 
the  transfer  of  l^^lation.  It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  parti- 
cidars  of  such  benefits ;  honourable  confidence  has  already  given 
credit  for  them,  and  sceptical  incredulity  is  proof  against  conviction, 
A  few  of  those  which  the  transplantation  of  ParUament  must  in« 
stsntly,  tmd  of  iUelf,  eenerate,  are  the  total  oblivion  of  all  religious 
animosities,  the  immemate  conversion  and  repentance  of  the  United 
liiahmen,  the  nraltiplication  of  the  Protestants,  and  consequent  sa^ 
tis&etion  of  the  Catholics,  the  rush  and  influx  of  English  capital 
into  this  peaceful  and  contented  country,  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, by  the  brotherly  and  edifying  intercourse  of  English  and 
Irish  fkrmers,  the  diminution  of  absentees  and  taxes,  the  reduction 
of  an  expensive  standing  army,  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis, 
peace  with  the  French,  and  glory  with  the  world !  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  blessinffs  necessarily  connected  with  the  simple  fact  of  chang- 
ing tiie  seat  of  legislation.  Blessings  innumerable,  and  which  only 
can  be  described  by  saying,  that  the  measure  must  be  the  salvation  uftne 
0  fim" 


eMalr3f.  1 1^  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  not  unnecessary  to  caution  this 
eredulons  country  a^nst  the  artifice  of  this  disaffected  hypocrite. 
I  lament  that  since  these  sheets  begun,  his  subtle  and  malignant  poison 
hss  taken  effect  in  one  member  of  the  national  body.  I  lament  that 
a  description  of  men,  whom  I  respect  so  much  as  the  Bar  of  Ire- 
land, has  not  been  able  to  resist  the  infection,  and  I  have  the  vamty 
to  rmet,  that  they  had  irreparably  erred,  before  this  publication 
could  ^pear  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  However,  my  resent- 
ment to  the  dupes  merges  in  my  superior  indignation  against  the 
impostor,  and  candour  compels  me  to  remember,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  audacious  pamphlet  m  question,  most  probablv  166  Irish  laW' 
yen  would  never  have  disgrace^i  their  profession  and  themselves  by 
pablidy  denouncing  to  the  nation  a  measure  which  is  to  be  thesaha" 
liMofthecountrp,  This  libeller  knew  the  strines  upon  whidi  to 
touch  the  profession,  and  bv  affecting  to  represent  their  possible  objec- 
tions to  an  Union  as  frivolous,  has,  in  reality,  made  them  the  subject 
of  the  liveliest  anxiety  and  irritation.  Thirty-two  independent  and 
pdhlie-spirited  characters  have  certainly  rescued  the  Bar  from  uni- 
Tersal  opprobrium ;  they  may  be  considered  by  an  ominous  coinci- 
dence of  numbers  as  so  many  county  representatives,  and  in  that  re- 
spect, as  speaking  (ex  caJthewra)  the  sentiment  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
it  is  melancholy  to  see  the  extended  corruption  of  166  men,  all  in- 
flusBced  by  the  expectation  of  sitting  in  parliament,  and  desperately 
moBopoIixmg  more  than  half  the  representation  of  the  people,  and 
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ri  thiB  base  and  selfish  principle  resisting  the  $ahaiiom  ^ 
country.  Qod  knows  tiiere  were  lawyers  enough  before  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  the  writer  truly  has  stated  (page  d5)»  a 
formidable  phalanx.  Of  our  300  members  there  are  no  lesa  than 
17  practbing  barristers,  and  at  least  a  dozen  more,  who^  though 
they  never  followed  the  trade,  were  bred  to  that  unconstitutional 
profession.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  no  honest  Irishman  can  be 
sufficiently  grateful  for  the  prevention  of  166  more  from  sitting  in 
the  next  parliament.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  best  and  moat 
respectable  characters  stoop  before  the  idols  of  ambition.  £yen 
Mr.  Saurin,  who,  during  Lord  Camden's*  administration,  was  in  his 
cool  senses ;  and  refused  the  office  of  Solicitor  General  and  a  seat  in 
parliament,  has  suffered  his  ouiet  and  sober  intellect  to  be  inflamed 
by  the  art^l  insinuations  of  this  rebel  in  disguise,  and  has  for  eyer 
lost  his  reputation  with  his  country  and  profession,  and  for  what  ? 
For  the  idle  speculation  of  sitting  at  the  head  of  166  lawyers  in  the 
next  House  of  Commons.  This  passage  in  the  pamphlet  waa  in- 
tended for  more  than  the  Bar.  The  author  slyly  reminds  us  (page 
S4)  that  it  is  the  habit  of  Irish  gentlemen  to  educate  their  sons  as 
lawvers,  and  by  this  hint  that  there  is  scarcely  a  gentleman's  family 
in  the  kingdom  which  has  not  some  dear  connection  in  the  profession^ 
he  hopes  to  engage  the  whole  class  of  our  gentry  in  one  common 
resentment  with  uiose  whom  he  exclusively  appears  to  inflame,  while 
he  makes  sure  of  the  indignation  of  both  by  one  round  assertion 
(page  35),  that  what  is  bad  for  the  Bar,  tnust,  ofnecesHty,  bego€fd 
for  the  country.  Another  most  deep,  and,  indeed,  ingenious  schen[ie. 
In  order  to  deter  the  Bar  from  an  TJaion,  is  a  positive  denunciation* 
that>  in  the  event  of  an  Union,  there  will  be  abier  judges  upon  the 
bench  than  at  present.  Vide  page  35.  This  had  the  desired  eilect 
with  Mr.  Saurm,  Mr.  Buggery,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Plunket,  and 
other  smatterers  in  law.  This  was  an  evil,  the  prospect  of  which 
they  could  not  bear.  They  find  it  easy  now  to  humbug  Lords  Kil- 
warden  and  Carleton,  and  Judges  Downes,  Chambenaine,  Smith, 
and  George.  They  can  hoodwink  Lord  Teherton  at  Nisi  Prius, 
and  in  Equity  the  facility  and  softness  of  Lord  Clare  is  so  proverbial, 
that  the  lowest  attorneys  dailv  outwit  and  over-reach  him.  But 
there  would  be  an  end  to  this  hopeful  trade  if  the  bench  were  filled 
with  abler  judges,  as  in  the  event  of  an  Union,  from  the  superior 
learning  of  the  English  Bar,  there  is  every  probi^ility  it  would. 

He  ihua  conoludes : — 

I  pass  by,  with  contempt,  the  insinuation  (in  page  S9i)  that  this 
popular  measure  is,  in  the  city  of  Dublin*  to  be  supported  by  force, 
as  bang  the  head  quarters  of  the  army.    The  city  of  Dublin  will  de» 


^  That  nobleman  was  weak  enough  to  treat  the  profession  of  the  law 
with  respect,  and  their  armed  association  with  affisction,  but  the  mors 
vigorous  intellect,  which  distinguishes  the  administration  of  his  succes- 
sor, has  appreciated  the  Bar  and  the  yeomanry  with  more  justice. 
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ntB  aort  bcii«AU  from  this  measure  than  my  short  Jimits  icfll  aUow 
me  to  sonmerate.    its  beaaty  (to  mendon  but  one  instaiice)  wUl  be 
eoBsidefablj  contributed  to  by  the  demrabk  introduction  of  Rusin 
Urbe  in  sereral  parts  of  it.     This,  together  with  the  ascertained 
advantage  which  Dublin  must  derive,  after  the  UnioD,  by  getting 
rid,  altogether,  of  that  riotous  and  troublesome  descriptioii  of  men, 
^  manufacturers  in  the  Earl  of  Meath'a  liberty,  demonstrates,  that, 
in  S|nte  of  this  fla^tious  firebrand's  inmnuations,  this  city  will  be 
benefited  by  a  Umon  as  much  as  Cork,  or  Waterford,  or  any  other 
j^ace  in  the  kingdom*     I  touch,  with  equal  contempt,  upon  the 
crafty  hints  that  parliament  is  incompetent  to  its  own  diasohition. 
He  repeats  the  sophism  of  Rousseau  in  defence  of  suicide-^that 
reason  being  ffiven  to  man  to  achieve  happiness,  he  has  a  right  to 
destroy  hiimelf  whenever  it  tells  him  that  death  is  preferable  to  life. 
He  knows  that  delusive  argument  was  easily  answered  by  Bonsseau 
himself,  and  therefore  urges  it  as  a  mock  defence  for  wmtt  he  hints 
to  be  a  political  suicide.     The  object  of  Parliament,  says  he,  is 
general  good.     Now  if  general  good  is  attained  by  self  destruction--^. 
^rgo,  &c.,  &c.     This  would  be  v^ry  schoolboyish  if  it  was  not  very 
wicked.    The  pamphlet  I  have  answered,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce, the  most  audacious,  profligate,  and  libellous  production, 
which  ever  disgraced  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  or  insulted  the 
feelings  of  a  nation.    A  bad  head,  and  a  bad  heart,  must  have  con- 
curred to   compose  it,   and  the   most  unblushing   and  unfeeling 
effironteiT,  alone,  was  equal  to  the  publication  or  it.    I  rely  upon 
the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  which  mv 
country  is  so  soon  to  be  represented^  not  to  suffer  it  to  escape  wiw 
impunity,  and  I  trust  one  of  the  first  motions  made  in  the  Imperial 
Lc^lsture,  may  be — *  That  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  John  Toler,  or  Captain  Tayior,~the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Aid- 
de-Oamp,  may  be  ordered  to  prosecute .  the  Author,  Printer,  and 
Poblisher,  of  the  said  Libel,  by  lndi<rtmei4>  Informi^tioii^  or  Court 
Martial,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require.' 

Oar  extracts,  we  fear,  have  extended  to  a  very  con- 
adeiable,  and  it  may  appear  unnecessary  length;  but,  we 
have  heard  so  many  mistakes  expres^ed  regarding  it-^indeed 
we  onoe  heard  it  gravely  asserted  that  Cease  your  Vwiming 
is  a  satirical  poem,  that  we  presmne  it  belongs  to  that  class 
of  works  sach  as  Shaftesbury  s  CAaracierutide ;  Uobbes'  Le- 
viaiian,  or  Machiavelli's  Prince,  which  are  spoken  of  by 
hondreds  but  read  by  tens. 

Of  this  pamphlet  Lord  Brougham  writes  :-*- 

**  Bh  oratorical  excellence  was  plainly  of  a  kind  which  might  lead 
us  to  expect  a  umilar  success  in  written  composition.  Accordingly, 
he  stood  high  among  the  writers  of  his  day  ;  so  high  that  we  may 
weQ  lament  his  talents  being  bestowed  upon  subjects  of  an  ephemeral 
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interest  The  work  by  which  he  is  cluefly  known  as  an  author,  is 
the  pamphlet  on  the  unions  published  in  answer  to  the  Castle  mani- 
festo, written  to  Mr.  Under  Secretary  Cooke.  Mr.  Boshe's  tract  is 
called  <  Cease  yottr  Ftaadngf'  and  it  consists  of  a  well-snstaixied 
ironical  attack  upon  the  Under  Secretary^  whom  it  assumes  to  be  an 
United  Irishman,  or  other  rebel,  in  disguise.  The  plan  of  such  an 
irony  is,  for  a  lonr  work,  necessjffily  d«ectiTe.  It  must  needs  de- 
g^erate  occasionidly  into  tameness ;  and  it  runs  the  risk  every  now 
and  then  of  beinff  tucen  for  serious ;  as  I  well  remember  im  iromcal 
defence  of  the  sTave  Trade  once  upon  a  time  so  much  failed  of  its 
object,  that  some  worthy  abolitionists  were  preparing  an  answer  to 
it,  when  they  were  informed  that  the  author  was  an  alljr  in 
disguise.  No  such  fate  was  likely  to  befall  <  Ceate  yoatr  Fumang,' 
It  is,  indeed,  admirably  executed ;  as  successfully  as  a  work  on 
such  a  plan  can  be;  and  reminds  the  reader  of  the  best  of  Dean 
Swift's  political  writings,  being  indeed  every  way  worthy  of  his  pen.'* 

The  leaders  of  the  national  party,  in  addition  to  their  pampiL- 
lets,  started  a  weekly  joomal,  entitled  the  Jnti-Union.  To 
this  Grattan,  Flanket,  Bushe,  Wallace,  Smily  and  Goold 
were  the  chief  contributors.  It  was  published  by  James 
Moore  of  College  Green,  and  the  first  number  appeared  on 
Thursday,  December  27th,  1798.  Moore  also  published 
TAe  CoMtitution,  or  Anti-Union  Evening  Post,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  Monday,  December  19th^ 
1790,  and  in  which  corrected  copies  of  the  speeches  of  the 
national  leaders  were  printed.  In  the  eighteenth  number, 
Tuesday,  February  5th,  1799,  appeared  Bushe's  letter,  en- 
titled. Advice  to  Younc  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
signed.  An  Old  Hack.  Li  this  letter  the  following  passage 
appears  :— 

Another  rule  which  I  would  lay  down  for  your  conduct  is  one 
which,  perhaps,  you  may  feel  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  your* 
selves  to  follow,  but  which  I  have  always  looked  upon  in  so  impor- 
tant a  point  of  view,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  ought  to  be  the 
govemmff  principle  of  a  young  member  of  Parliament— whatever 
you  may  he  offered  as  a  return  for  your  past,  or  earnest  for  your 
future  support,  do  not  refuse  it,  it  will  convince  the  world  that  you 
are  thought  of  consequence  enough  to  be  worth  gaining  over,  and 
that  you  are  possessed  of  virtue  enough  not  to  act  the  knave — ^with- 
out temptation.  If  you  are  offered  money,  therefore,  pocket  it 
and  say  no  more,  if  a  place,  be  it  ever  so  small,  do  not  reject 
it ;  the  name  of  a  placeman  gives  consequence  with  the  vulgar ; 
besides  it  is  still  a  step;  and  should  you  at  any  time  wish  for 
something  higher,  vou  will  be  sure  to  find  some  nobleman  who 
wishes  to  provide  for  a  superannuated  servant  or  poor  relation, 
and  who  will  assist  in  giving  you  a  shove  for  his  own  sake.* 

*  The  clever  pamphleteering  was  not  aU  on  the  side  of  the  Nation, 
alists.    The  Court  party  employed  the  able  pencil  of  Gillray  to  aid  their 
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AD  efforts^  however,  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  minister  were 
unayailing^  the  Union  was  .carried,  and  Bushe  devoted  his  at- 
tention thenceforward  closely  and  steadOy,  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession.     Trae,  the  pofession  had  lc»t  the  prestige  which 
had  of  old  distingoishea  it ;  and  thongh  Bnshe  at  one  period 
half  resolved  to  abandon  that  Bar  which  had,  to  the  last 
battled  for  the  Irish  Parliament,  yet  he  eventually  determined 
to  continue  here,  where  he  had  won  his  brightest  and  most 
honorable  victories.     Plunket,  though  he  remained  at  the 
Irish  Bar,  was  not  unwilling  to  join  the  English  Parliament 
as  a  member.     He  and  Bushe  had  ever  supported,  consis- 
tently and  steadily,  the  emancipation  of  the  Soman  Catholics ; 
both  belonged  to  that  section  of  Irish  politicians,  then,  called 
betal  and  all  the  blandishments  of  the  Castle,'  and  all  the  se* 
ductions  of  the  poHtical  procurer,  were  employed  against  each. 
It  was  most  important  that  a  friend  to  what  was  considered 
the  popular  party  should  be  appointed  to  offices  of  trust  under 
the  new  rulers  of  Ireland,  and  that  those  who  had  been  too  ho- 
norable to  sell  the  independence  of  Ireland  for  gold  before  the 
Union,  should  be  induced  to  barter  it  for  place  after  the  measure 
had  been  carried.    In  the  year  1805  Lord  Hardwicke  was  here 
as  Lord  Lieutenant ;  his  Yiceroval^  was  not  a  very  notable  one, 
but  frequently  the  inanity  of  the  Y  iceroy  is  only  thereover  for 
the  cleverness  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  or  the  dodgery  of  the 
Castle  advisers.  At  this  period  the  government  required  active 
friends,  audit  wasnatural  that  all  efforts  should  be  made  to  gain 
over  Bushe,  the  briUiant  orator,  tn  Trinity  Term  1805,  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Sergeant  at  Law,  and  in  Michaelmas 
Term,  of  the  same  year,  was  appointed  Solicitor  General.  This 
office  he  held  under  the  Yiceroyaity  of  Lord  Hardwicke  until  the 
year  1806,  when  a  conglomerate  ministrycame  into  office  under 
the  designation — "  All  the  Talents.'*    Plunket  who  had  been 
a  consistent  friend  of  the  incoming  administration,  was  ap- 
pointed Attorney  General,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  was  more  than  willing,  in  the  state  of  unnatural 
coalition  which  then  existed,  to  secure  the  services  of  Bushe, 


pens.  Hifl  caricatme  of  Grattan  is  admirable;  and  his  group  entitled 
««Tbe  Kiss  at  Last,"  from  his  large  picture  of  "  The  Union  Club»" 
published  in  1801,  is  most  humorous.  See  '*WrighfB  England  under 
the  House  of  Hanover."  2  vols.  8yo.  Bentley.-  London.  1849.  8rd 
Edilum,  Vol.  II»  pp,  181—306. 
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and  he  accordingly  continaed  to  hold  his  post  of  6(dicitur 
Qeneral. 

This  was  a  period  of  violence,  and  of  lawless  insubordinatioB 
in  Ireland.    The  seeds  of  the  Rebellion  of  1 7989  and  the  effects 
of  £mmet^s  mad  attempt  in  the  year  1803,  had  not  been  en- 
tirely crashed.    The  wild  spirit  of  the  misgnided  people  had 
not  settled  into  the  quietude  of  time,  or  the  stolid  acqoies- 
cence  of  despair,  and  all  through  the  West  of  Irelana  the 
public  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  midnight  outrages  of  the 
''Threshers/'    For  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the  wrongdoers, 
a  Special  Commission,  the  executive  cathohcon  for  au  Irish 
agrarian  eruptions^  was  directed  for  the  counties  of  Sligo, 
Mayo^   Leitnm,    Longford^  and  Cavan;  it  was  opened  at 
SUgOy  December  Srd^   1806^  by  Chief  Justice  Dowues  and 
Baron  George.    Plunket  and  Bushe  attended  to  prosecntev 
and  on  this  occasion  the  latter  delivered  some  of  his  finest 
forensic  addresses.     One  of  the  cases  was  that  for  the  murder 
of  Lavin,  an  informer,  and  was  tried  at  Castlebar  on  the  1 0th 
of  December.    The  deed  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  vic- 
tim's wife;  the  murderers  had  escaped;  they  had  been  in- 
cited to   the  crime   through  revenge,    because  Lavin    had 
sworn  informations  against  their  cousin,  and  the  prisoner  was 
the  person  who  had  induced  the  deceased  to  enter  a  public 
house  when  the  murder  was  perpetrated.    Bushe's  speech  is  ex- 
tremely powerful,  and  the  following  passage  recalls  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  striking  passages  in  that  of  Bichard 
Sheil  on  the  "Burning  of  the  Sheas.''* 

In  this  society  the  unfortunate  Lavin  was  persuaded  to  sit  down 
and  drink — and  I  entreat  you*  at  this  stage  of  the  case*  to  pause  and 
consider  whether  it  is  a  circumstance  reconcilahle  to  your  ordinary 
experience^  thata  company  of  persons,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
the  near  relations  and  connexions  of  those  agunst  whose  lives  Lavin 
had  sworn,  should,  without  some  secret  cause^  select  that  very  in- 
former as  the  companion  of  their  festive  hours,  receive  him  with 
friendship,  and  associate  with  him  upon  terms  of  conviviality. 
When  you  consider  the  natural  feelings  of  men  so  circumstanced^ 
and  the  almost  instinctive  abhorrence  m  which  all  the  lower  classes 
of  people  in  this  country  hold  an  informer,  you  will  be  of  opinion 
that  such  a  meeting,  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  place,  and  between 
such  persons,  is  at  least  extremely  suspicious.  As  you  will  reasoD, 
the  wife  of  Lavin  felt :  her  foreboding  heart  was  visited  by  a  pre* 
science  of  the  scene  that  was  to  follow :  she  urged  her  in&tuated 

husband  to  retire  —but  she  urged  him  in  vain ;  she  looked  signifi- 

-  ■     —    ■  ■  -  ■  ■ .  —  -      --  —   -  - .  -  _  —  ■ 

*See  Ibish  Quarteslt  Rbvisw,  Yo],  Lpp.  3881-991. 
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oyntlj  at  him*  made  signs  to  hhsi»  jMretended  that  she  was  particu- 

larlj  anzioua  to  return  on  account  of  her  children,  who  had  been 

left  alone,  and  bj  eyerv  means  in  her  power  endeavoured  to  awaken 

the  wret^ed  ▼ictim  nrom  his  infatuation.     At  this  moment,  the 

prisoners  Col.  Flynn  and  Charles  Fljnn  approached  her ;  they  sat 

down  one  on  each  side  of  her,  they'  threw  their  arms  around  her 

peek*  embraced  her  with  treacherous  and  fabe  caresses,  soothed  her 

impatience,  importuned  her  to  stay^  offered  that  a  girl  then  in  the 

house  should  be  sent  home  to  take  care  ef  her  children,  and  pro* 

mised  that  her  husband  should  return  with  her  shortly ;  she  was 

compelled  to  yield,  and  the  devoted  Lavin,  regardless  of  her  solici* 

tattons,  seduced  by  their  importunities,  and  affected  by  the  liquor, 

remained  in  the  toils  that  had  been  spread  for  him.     In  a  short 

time  the  door  flew  open,  &ire  ruffians  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of 

the  Threshers,  covered  with  white  shirts  and  straw^  rushed  into 

the  house ;  at  their  head  stood  Edward  Durneen,  armed  with  a 

hatchet— one  of  those  against  whoni  Lavin  had  sworn^  and  nephew 

to  Edmund  Durneen,  inio  had  left  the  company  shortly  before  ;— . 

foxurothers  followed  him,  armed  with  pikes  and  bayonets  fixed  on 

poles ;  one  of  them  was  John  O'Connor,  against  whom  Lavin  had  also 

sworn :  the  others  are  as  yet  unknown.     The  moment  that  Lavin  saw 

ihem  he  knew  his  fate ;  he  rushed  towards  an  inner  room  ;  the  ruffian 

with  the  hatchet  pursued  him,  and  clove  him  to  the  earth  with  repeated 

blows :  the  wretched  wife  spnmg  to  the  relief  of  her  husband  ;  nature 

lent  her  more  than  ordinary  strength ;  she  seised  the  barbarian  by  tha 

hair,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground :  the  other  monsters  rushed 

upon   their  victim,    and  despatched  him  with  ^more  than   thirty 

wounds.     Durneen  extricated  himself  from  the  woman>  smote  her 

to  the  ground  with  his  hatchet,  where  his  associates,  after  stabbine 

her  in  several  places,  left  her  for  dead.     I  pause  for  a  moment,  and 

call  on  you  to  contemplate  the  degree  to  which  those  associations 

depraye  the  human  character.      if  I  was  asked  what  oould  afford 

the  strongest  evidence  of  the  extinction  of  the  moral  sense  and  of 

the  loss  of  every  natural  feeling,  I  would  answer, — that  the  human 

heart  must  have  arrived  at  its  utmost  possible  depravity,  when  a 

being  calling  himself  a  man  can  lift  his  arm  against  the  person  of  a 

woman — every  generous  feeling,  every  social  affection,  nay>  ev»y 

natural  instinct,  must  first  be  bimished  from  the  breast    But  to  raise 

murderous  weapons  against  the  life  of  an  unoffending  wife ;  who 

had  sworn  no  information,  who  had  provoked  no  vengeance,  whose 

onlv  crime  was,  to  have  devoted  herself  in  an  attempt  to  save  her 

kuwand  and  the  father  of  her  children^-^anscends  the  ordinary 

hmits  of  human  wickedness,  and  can  only  be  traced  as  the  necessary 

oonsequences  of  those  infernal  associations^  leagued  for  other  pur« 

poses,  but  precipitated  by  the  nature  of  their  confederacy  into  the 

commission  of  every  crime.    This  observation  may  appear  to  apply 

rather  to  the  aotual  murderers  than  to  the  prisoners  at  the  bar— I 

return  to  them : — ^while  this  dreadful  tragedy  was  actings  not  an 

arm  was  raised — ^not  an  effort  was  made— not  an  exclamation  was 

i4tered  by  one  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar :  I  rest  upon  this  striking 

fact— it  appears  to  me  decisive,  and  I  think  it  must  appear  so  to 
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von;  Suppose  for  a  moment^  that  all  other  Buspicious  circnmBtancei 
in  this  case  were  accounted  for:  that  the  original  meeting  with 
Col.  Flynn  was  purely  accidental^  that  the  conviyial  intercourse 
between  Lavin  and  the  prisoners  in  the  house  of  Laurence  Fhrnn, 
whose  son  he  had  accused^  was  natural,  that  their  caresses  of  his 
wife  were  undissembled,  that  their  importunate  anxiety  to  detain 
him  was  sincere  and  .unaffected.  Let  all  this  be  taken  for  granted, 
and  it  will  only  make  it  the  more  extraordinary  that  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar  should  have  remained  passive  spectators  of  this  horrid  mas- 
sacre :  that  so  many  human  bcines  could  look  upon  such  a  scene  un- 
moved: that  men  bound  b^r  the  Taws  of  hospitality  should  see  their 
guest  butchered  before  their  faces,  without  any  interference ;  that 
so  many  Irishmen— -of  a  nation  supposed  to  be  characterized  by 
manly  courage  and  a  generous  spirit,  and  certainly  distinguished  for 
prowess  of  body  and  physical  powers— should,  without  one  efibrt. 
see  an  unfortunate  man  and  a  helpless  woman  mangled  before 
their  faces,  is  what  no  experience  of  the  human  character  can 
account  for  upon  ordinary  principles,  and  what  I  fear,  in  dreadful 
anticipation  or  your  verdict,  is  irreconcilable  with  every  supposition, 
except  that  of  Uieir  guilt. 

In  the  year  1807,  upon  the  expulsion  of  "All  the  Talents/' 
the  Tories — ^for  there  were  Tories  in  those  days — ^and  (Conser- 
vatives were  unknown — came  into  powar ;  and  as  Plunket  had 
been  too  formidable  and  too  prominent  a  partizan  of  the  out* 
going  ministry  to  hold  office  under  the  new/ he  resigned  his 
Attomey-Oeneralship,  and  was  succeeded  by  Saurin.  Bushe 
was  not  so  decided  a  partizan  as  Plunket,  and  as  the  late  coali- 
tion had  shaken  all  the  old  limits  by  which  party  had  in 
other  times  been  distinguished,  and  knowing  that  Lord 
Grenville  had  advised  Plunket  to  hold  office,  Bushe  resolved 
to  serve  under  the  new  ministry,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  year  1822,  he  held  the  post  of  Solicitor- 
General. 

The  early  period  of  his  possession  of  office  was  troubled 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  country  was  disturbed,  and  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  party  had  begun  to  assert  their  right  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  portion  of  the  state,  and  had,  by  the  violent  lan- 
guage used  in  their  conventions  and  other  assemblies,  excited 
the  anger  or  the  fear  of  the  government.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  system  of  striking  terror  should  be  attempted  by  means 
of  State  Prosecutions;  and  as  Saurin,  though  a  nationalist,  was 
'a  strong  hater  of  the  Boman  Catholics  as  a  party;  and  as 
Bushe,  though  a  nationalist  and  a  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  feared  that  with  the  emancipation  of  a  religious  body 
whose  members  employed  language  so  turbulent,  there  might 
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^riog  up  principles  or  feelings  dangerous  to  the  fireedonr  and 
integrity  of  the  united  Eangdom^  the  prosecations  were  com- 
meiwed  vigorously  and  determinedly.  Accordingly  Lord  Fin- 
gal  was  arrested  in  August^  1811»  but  shortly  after- 
wards discharged^  and  two  of  the  Soman  Catholic  leaders. 
Doctor  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Kirwan,  a  merchant,  were  also  ar- 
rested; the  former  was  tried  and  acquitted  in  Michaelmas 
Term,  1811,  the  latter  was  brought  to  trial  and  convicted  in 
BHaiy  Term,  1812. 

Boshe's  speech  in  Eirwan's  case  is  so  well  known,  that  we 
think  it  unnecessary  to  give  more  from  it  than  the  following 
extract    He  is  speaking  of  the  Convention  Act,  and  says : — 

The  framers  of  this  law  well  knew  the  tendency  of  such  assoda- 
tions  as  it  prohibits ;  they  well  knew  that  worUiy  and  honourable 
men  migfat  eonffe  in  them, ■■■an  I  have  no  doubt  that  worthy  and 
hoDOurable  ai^  loyal  men  would  engage  in  the  Catholic  Committee, 
with  the  purest  and  best  motives.     JBut  the  policy  of  the  law  is 
pointed  at  the  probable  mischiefs,  and  the  very  preamble  of  the  act 
n  Effected  to  tne  dangers,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  may 
sosne.    What  man  can  answer  for  the  intermixture  of  these  very 
Cerent  characters  which  must  find  their  way  into  such  an  assem- 
bly ?    I  know  that  the  Catholic  nobility  and  clergy, — amongst  whom 
are  to  be  found  the  most  respectable  of  men— were  to  be  constituent 
parts ;  but*  I  know  that  every  county  was  to  send  ten,  and  every 
parish  in  this  cif^  five  members.    Who  will  answer  for  the  descrip- 
tioii  of  persona  tnat  must  find  their  way  into  this  motley  congrega- 
tion ?    It  is  not  from  such  men  as  Lord  Fingal,  and  Lord  Southwell, 
and  Sir  Edward  Bellew,  and  the  other  honourable  men*oftheCa« 
tholic  persuasion,  that  such  danger  is  to  be  apprehended;  short- 
fired  indeed  would  be  their  influence.    Perhaps  tne  worst  men  would 
not  be  the  most  numerous  in  this  assembly — it  signifies  not ;  a  small 
oijori^  of  agitators  is  always  sufficient  for  mischief.    The  history 
of  mankind  uiows  that  they  have  always  prevuled :  in  every  such 
assembly  they  float,  and  the  good  are  precipitated.    But  the  policy 
of  this  act  is  not  merely  pointed  at  the  intermixture  of  bad,  out  in 
the  degenerai^  of  good  cnaracters.    What  man  can  answer  for  him- 
self, in  ffoing  mto  a  self-constituted  political  society  ?    His  first  steps 
are  deliberate ;  his  first  motives  are  good ;  his  passion  warms  as  he 
proceeds ;  the  applause,  never  given  to  moderation,  intoxicates  him ; 
the  vehemence  ot  debate  elates,  and  the  successes  of  eloquence  in- 
flame him ;  he  begins  a  patriot,  he  ends  a  revolutionist.    Is  thia 
fimcy  or   history  ?     I   well   remember — ^who    can    forget  ? — the 
first  National   Assembly   of  France.     Composed  of  everything 
the  most   honourable,  gallant,  venerable,  and  patriotic  in  that 
kiDgdom,   called  together   for  the  noblest  and  purest  purposes, 
the  nobility    and    prelacy    united   with    the   representatives    of 
the  people,  and  the  three  estates,  promised  the  regeneration  of 
tW  icoimtry.    What  wai  the  resfolt  ?    The  wiae,  and  the  good,  and 
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the  irirtootts  were  put  down,  or  brongbt  oTer  by  the  upstart,  a&d  tiiie 
factiouBy  and  the  demag^ogae  ;  they  Imew  not  the  lengths  they  were 
going ;  they  were  drawn  on  by  an  increasing  attraction— step  after 
8tep>  and  day  after  day— to  that  vortex  in  which  have  been  ouried 
even  the  ruins  of  every  establishmentj  religious  and  political^  and. 
from  whose  womb  has  sprung  that  colossal  despotism  which  now 
ft-owns  upon  mankind.  What  has  become  of  that  gallant  nobilitr  ? 
where  are  the  pious  prelates  of  that  anci^it  kin^om  ?  One  d j* 
one,  and  crowd  by  crowd,  they  have  fallen  upon  the  scaffoldy  or 
perished  in  insurrection.  Some,  less  fortunate,  drag  out  a  mendi* 
cant  exile  in  foreign  lands ;  and  others,  condemned  to  a  harder 
fkte,  have  taken  refHiee  in  a  tyrant's  court,  and  are  expiating  the 
patriotism  of  their  eany  lives  by  the  swvility  of  their  latter  days. 

Boshe  was  opposed  most  ably  by  Peter  Barrowes  and 
Thomas  Ooold.  The  chief  charge  against  the  officers  of  the 
crown  was,  that  not  a  juror  was  supposed  to  enter  the  booE 
.unapproved  by  Major  Sirr^  who  stood  in  front  and  nodded 
his  approbation  as  to  the  ^'goodness  and  trueness'^  of  the 
person  called ;  and  it  has  been  stated^  farther,  that  the  jury- 
ust  was  purged  of  all  who  could  possibly  be  fairly  dis- 
posed towards  the  prisoners.  Henry  Grattan,  in  his  Life  of 
his  father,  repeats  the  charge,  but  no  man  has  ever  implicated 
Bushe  in  the  atrocious  accusation.  Divided  as  the  country 
was,  the  crown,  if  inclined  to  do  justice,  could  hardly  es- 
cape the  stigma  of  partiality ;  and,  from  the  state  of  rampant 
rabid  factiousness  into  which  the  people  had  fallen,  it  became  a 
matter  of  almost  absolute  necessity  that  political  prisoners  should 
be  tried  either  bv  their  friends  or  by  their  opponents.  It  was 
the  undoubted  duty  of  the  executive  to  guard  against  the  ao* 
quittal  of  the  accused  through  the  congeniality  of  the  jury ; 
but,  it  was  equaDy,  if  not  more,  their  duty  to  secure  him  a  fair 
panel,  lest  by  the  party  enmity  of  his  triers  he  should  be  un- 
justly conncted. 

Prom  this  jperiod  until  the  year  1816,  nothing  very  re- 
markable can  be  recorded  of  Bushe;  but  on  the  5th  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  just  named,  the  Earl  of  Buckingham, 
Clerk  of  the  Pleas  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer,  died. 
The  annual  sum  of  money  secured  by  the  appointment  was 
very  large,  amounting  to  nearly  £3,000,  and  it  was  considered 
by  the  government  so  desirable  a  post,  that  the  nomination  to 
it,  had  been  always  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  crown.  At 
the  time  when  liord  Buckingham  died.  Chief  Baron  CQrady 
believing,  a/s  fortune  had    thrown  the  prke  in  his  way> 
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tluKi  he  ihoold,  in  justice  to  himself,  take  advantage  of  it, 
aocorfingiy  nominated  his  son,  Mr.  Waller  CVGradj,  to  the 
post,  and  made  the  appointment  so  qnickly  that  the  order  bore 
date  the  12th  of  Febmaiy^  The  Crown  was  unwilling  to  relin* 
qidah  its  right  to  the  appointment,  and  an  information  in  the 
nature  of  a  quo  warranto  was  issued,  on  the  application  of  the 
law  advisers  of  the  Crown,  from  the  King's  Bench — no  refer- 
ence having  been  made  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Mr. 
Waller  (yGradj  rested  his  cUim  upon  his  nomination  by  the 
Chief  Baron,  and  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  been  admitted  to 
the  office  by  the  Court.  The  case  came  on  for  hearing  in  the 
month  of  Ifovember,  1816.  The  Crown  was  represented  by 
Saurin^md  Bushe,  Mr.  O^Grady  was  defended  by  Plunket  and 
BortoiL  The  duty  of  the  jury  was  merely  formal,  the  real 
qnesftion  was  at  issue  before  the  twelve  judges  in  the  Court  of 
lirror:  the  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Crown,  the 
late  Baron  Smith  being  the  only  judge  who  supported  the 
daim  of  the  Chief  Baron. 

TUds  trial  is  famous,  as  having  been  the  occasion  in  which 
Phnket  hurled  all  the  thunders  of  that  wrath,  which  he  had  so 
long  nursed  and  kept  warm,  a^inst  his  rival  and  successor  in 
the  Attomev  Geaeralsbip)  Saurm ;  and,  also  as  the  case  in  which 
Bodie  displayed  a  knowledge  of  law  as  profound  and  as  com- 
prehensive, as  his  eloquence  was  masterly,  noble,  and  graceful. 

The  case  is  also  remarkable  as  having  afforded  to  Bushe 
the  opportunity  of  uttering  the  vigorous  passage  in  which  he 
iqiek  the  charge,  of  Jacobinism  brought  bv  Plunket, 
^the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.    It  is  as  follows: — 


The  weight  of  the  censure  which  has  fallen  on  us  is  increased  in 
MportioQ  to  the  height  from  which  it  has  descended.  It  has  come 
from  the  counsel  of  a  Chief  Judge  of  the  land ;  from  the  lips  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  iniUviduals  in  this  country ;  from  a  member 
of  the  United  parliament ;  from  a  man  whose  inimitable  advocacy 
is  but  secendary  to  that  high  character  for  int^ity  and  talent, 
whidi  he  has  established  for  Himself  and  for  our  nation^upon  whose 
aeoents  '  the  listening  senate'  hangs — ^with  whose  renown  the  entire 
empire  resounds.  From  such  a  man  censure  is  censure  indeed.  I 
calf  then  upon  him  not  to  stop  half  way  in  the  discharge  of  his 
iatj.  If  we  are  tyrannical  and  oppressive — if  we  have  revived  and 
traascended  the  worst  preoedents  of  the  worst  days  of  preroeative 
— I  call  upon  him  is  the  name  of  justice->-of  onr  ancient  friendship, 
snd  of  onr  common  country — I  call  upon  him  by  every  obligation 
which  can  bind  man,  to  impeach  us.  u  he  be  not  our  prosecutor, 
be  becomes  our  accomplice.    He  is  bound  to  cell  us  to  the  bar  of 
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that  teiiAtey  where  he  will  be  on  his  1^,  and  we  shall  be  upon  our 
knees ;  and  if  his  accusation  be  trae>  our  heads  are  due  to  iustice. 
The  character  of  the  Chief  Baron  has  been  redeemed  by  me ; 
I  have  rescued  the  character  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  ; 
I  have  vindicated  my  own ;  one  yet  remains — ^the  character  of  Mr. 
Plunket  himself.  And  therefore  I  call  upon  him  in  support  of  his 
high  reputation  to  bring  us  to  Westminster  where  impeachment  is 
constitutional — ^where  he  will  hold  his  high  place  and  the  lofty  port 
which  becomes  him.  I  call  upon  him  to  assume  the  senator  ana  the 
patriot^  an<{  assert  his  rank  in  that  august  assembly.  To  none  has 
that  hJRh  station  which  he  holds  in  it  given  more  delight  than  to 
me.  r  rejoice  in  it  as  an  attached  and  ardent  friend,  and  as  an 
Irishman,  I  exult  in  a  man  who  has  exalted  the  character  of  our 
country  in  the  senate  as  high  as  another  illustrious  countryman  has 
raised  it  in  the  field.  Let  him  not  stop  at  the  charge  which  he  haa 
made  in  this  place— let  him  follow  it  up<— 'non  ^rogredi  est  re- 
gredi' — he  must  either  with  shame  give  up  this  unjust  attack  upon 
the  servants  of  the  crown»  or  he  must  follow  up  his  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  carry  us  before  the  bar  of  the  Commons. 
Let  him  do  so— we  are  not  afraid — there,  at  least,  the  judicial  de- 
termination shall  be  upon  the  hearing  of  one  party.  Let  him  re- 
member that  the  charge  is  illegality,  jacobinism  and  revolution,  and 
that  the  crime  is  disrespect  to  what  he  calls  the  adjudication  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer !  The  very  neighbourhood  of  Westminster-hall 
ought  to  make  him  pause.  What  I  state  within  its  precincts  that  a  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Ireland  had  made  a  solemn  determination  in  a  case 
where  one  party  was  not  present,  and  where  the  other  presided  1— 
The  very  walls  of  Westmmster  Hale  would  utter  forth  a  groan  at 
such  an  msult  to  the  judicial  character — the  very  monuments  would 
deliver  up  their  illustrious  dead — and  the  shades  of  Mansfield,  and 
of  Somers,  and  of  Holt,  and  of  Hale,  would  start  from  their  tombs 
to  rebuke  the  atrocious  imputation.  I  must  call  upon  him  to  go  on 
«— but  if  he  should — I  tell  this  Wellington  of  the  senate,  he  wul  do 
so  at  the  peril  of  his  laurels—I  tell  him  they  are  foredoomed  to 
wither  at  the  root. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1822^  Bnshe's  life  afforded 
little  of  interest.  A  Solicitor  General  in  Ireland  who  enjoys 
society,  leads  a  pleasant,  but  rather  eventless  life;  and,  ex- 
cepting when  a  State  Trial,  or  a  Special  Commission  intervenes, 
his  diary  can  be  little  more  than  the  record  of  his  loonges 
to  and  from  Court,  of  his  strolls  in  the  Hall,  his  jokes  with 
the  Judges,  his  intrigues  with  the  Castle,  and  his  dinners  with 
the.  Viceroy,  and  wul  strongly  resemble  Addison's  humorous 
'^  Diary  of  a  Hetired  Tradesman/'  At  length,  in  the  year  1822, 
Downes,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  proved  that  he 
possessed  that  virtue  which  Bushe  used  to  say  was  the  onlj 
one  he  wanted — Resignation,  and  on  the  22nd  day  of  Fe- 
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httuarj,  in  the  above  year,  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  beoame  Chief 
Justice,  Bnsh%.* 

As  a  lawyer,  Bashe  was  learned  amongst  the  lawyers  of  his 
time ;  he  was  called  at  a  period  when  that  which  would  be 
now  looked  ap<Mi  as  moderate  legal  knowledge,  was  then  con- 
sidered very  accorate  learning ;  it  was  the  era  of  advocates 
nther  than  of  lawyers.  Blackbume,  Barton,  the  Pennefathers, 
Peirin,  and  Crampton,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  age  of  Bashe,  their  learning  placed  them  far 
above  it.  Bushe  came  from  a  circnit — the  Leinster — ^which 
is  not  less  distinguished  by  those  Judges  who  have  passed 
from  it  to  the  Bench,  than  by  the  learning  and  ability  of 
those  lawyers  who  still  continue  upon  it ;  but  able  as  its  mem- 
bers have  been  and  are,  they  never  possessed  a  brother  more 
able,  more  eloquent,  more  honest  as  a  politician,  or  more 
true  as  an  Irishman,  than  Charles  Kendal  Bushe. 

In  the  year  1805,  an  anonymous  poetical  pamphlet  ap- 
peared in  Dubhn,  entitled  Tke  Me^opolis,  and  in  it,  tne 
following  lines,  descriptive  of  Bushe's  oratory,  are  found. — 

**  Sedate  at  first,  at  length  his  passion  warms. 
And  ev'ry  word  and  evVy  gesture  charms ; 
Sank  to  no  meanness,  by  no  flourish  swelled. 
The  copious  stream  its  course  majestic  held ; 
The  Graces  to  his  polished  wit  s&ve  birth. 
Which  wakes  the  smile,  but  not  me  roar  of  mirth. 
ffis  l^;al  tenets  stand  on  stablest  ground. 
His  moral  precepts  novel  and  profound — 
Well  has  he  traced  the  law's  unbounded  chart. 
Well  searched  each  comer  of  the  human  heart— 
In  triumph  his  resistless  march  proceeds. 
Reason  and  Passion  follow  where  he  leads. 
Is  justice  his  inalienable  trust  ? 
Or  does  he  deem  each  cause  he  battles  just? 
Suffice  it — ev'ry  energy  of  zeal 
Marks  that  conyiction  he  makes  others  feeL" 

Bichard  Sheil,  in  the  Sketches  of  tie  IrisA  Bar,  thus 
describes  Bushe  :<-«  ^ 

''It  is  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
bearing  Mr.  Bushe,  that  he  would  have  made  a  very  great  figure  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
those  who  have  not  heard  him  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  likelihood 
of  his  success  in  that  assembly,  and  of  the  frame  and  character  of 
his  eloquence,  a  general  delineation  of  this  accomplished  advocate 

*Saurin  refused  the  office,  having  promised  not  to  interfere  with 
Bashfe's  advancement. 
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mky  not  be  inararopriate.      The  first  circumstance   which  oflbn 
itself  to  the  mind  of  any  man  who  recalls'  the  recollection  of  Bushe^ 
in  order  to  furnish  a  description  of  his  rhetorical  attributes,  is  his 
delivery.    In  bringiDcp  the  remembrance  of  other  speakers  of  emi- 
nence to  my  contemplation,  their  several  faculties  and  endowments 
pres^iit  themselves  in  a  different  order,  according  to  the  proportions 
of  excelleoce  to  each  other  which  they  respectively  bear.     In  think- 
ifigf  lor  e^wnple,  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  torrent  of  his  vehement  and  over- 
whelming logic  is  first  before  me.     If  I  should  pass  to  his  celebrated 
antagonist,  I  repose  upon  the  majesty  of  his  amplification      The 
wit  of  Sheridan,  the  blazing  imagination  and  the  fantastic  drollery 
of  Cnrran,  the  forensic  and  simple  vigour  of  Erskine,  and.  the  rapi<C 
▼ersatiley  and  incessant  intensity  of  Flunket — are  the  first  associa- 
tions which  connect  themselves  with  their  respective  names.     Bat 
there  is  no  one  peculiar  faculty  of  mind  which  suggests  itself  in  the 
first  instance  as  the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bushe,  and  which  presses 
into  the  van  of  his  qualifications  as  a  public  speaker.     The  corporeal 
knage  of  the  man  himself  is  brought  at  once  into  the  memory.     I  do 
not  think  of  any  one  disfcin^ishing  attribute  in  the  shape  of  a  single 
intellectual  abstraction — ^it  is  a  picture  that  I  have  before  me. 
There  is  a  certain  rhetorical  heroism  in  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, when  enlightened  and  inflamed,  which  I  have  not  .witnessed 
in  the  faces  of  other  men.     The  phrase  may,  perhaps,  i^pear  too  ex- 
travagant and  Irish ;  but  those  who  have  his  physiognoniy  in  their 
recollection  will  not  think  the  word  is  inapplicable.      -The  com- 
plexion   is    too  sanguineous  and  ruddy,  but  has  no  morkiness  or 
unpurity  in  its  flush:  it  is  indicative  of  great  fnlness,  but  at  the 
same  time  of  great  vigour  of  temperament.     The  forehead  is  more 
lofty  than  expansive,  and  suggests  itself  to  be  the  residence  of  an 
elevated  rather  than  of  a  comprehensive  mind.    It  is  not  so  much 
'  the  dome  of  thought,'  as  '  the  palace  of  the  soul.'    It  has  none  of 
the  deep  furrows  and  intellectual  indentures  which  are  observable 
in  the  forehead  of  Plunket,  but  is  smooth^  pollshedi  and  marble. 
The  eyes  are  large,  globular  and  blue:  extremely  animated  with 
idea,  but  without  any  of  that  diffusive  irradiation  which  belongs  to 
the  expression  of  genius.     They  are  filled,  with  a  serene  light,  but 
have  not  much  brulianc^  or  fire.     The  mind  within  them  seems, 
however,  to  be  all  activity  and  life,  and  to  combine  a  sinigular  mix- 
ture of  intensity  and  deliberation.     The  nose  is  lightly  arched,  and 
with  sufiicient  breadth  of  the  nostrils  (which  physiognomists  consider 
as  a  type  of  eloquence)  to  furnish  the  associations  of  daring  and  of 
power,  and  terminates  with  a  delicacy  and  chilled  elegance  of  pro- 
portion, in  which  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  polished  irony  and  refined 
satire  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  indulge.      But  the  mouth  is  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  his  countenance :  it  is  endowed  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  sentiment,  and  contains  a  rare  assemblage  of 
oratorical  qualities.    It  is  characteristic  of  force,  firmness,  ana  pre- 
cision, and  is  at  once  affable  and  commanding,  proud  and  kind, 
tender  and  impassioned,  accurate  and  vehement,  generous  and  saf' 
castic,  and  is  capable  of  the  most  conciliating  softness  and  the  most 
impetuous  ire.     Yet  there  is  something  artificial  about  it  from  a 
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hrioBg^  eonseiotmess  of  its  own  exprefision.  Its  smile  is  the  great 
ilBtfament  of  its  effectn,  but  appears  to  be  too  systematio;  yet  it  is 
nsoepttble  of  the  nicest  gradations;  it  nearly  flashes  and 
disappears,  or,  in  practiced  obedience  to  the  will,  streams  oyer 
die  whole  countenance  in  a  broad  and  permanent  illumina" 
tioii:  at  one  moment  it  just  passes  over  the  tips,  and  dies  at  the 
instant  of  its  birth ;  and  at  another  bursts  out  in  an  exuberant  and 
orerflowing  joyonsness,  and  seems  caught  in  the  fulness  of  its  hilari* 
itj  from  the  face  of  Oomus  himself.  But  it  is  to  satire  that  it  is 
priodpally  and  most  effectually  applied.  It  is  the  glitter  of  the 
poisoned  sneer  that  is  levelled  at  the  heart.  The  man  who  is  gifted 
vith  these  powers  of  physiognomy  is,  naturally  enough,  almost  too 
pro<fi^  or  their  use  ;  and  a  person  who  watched  Mr.  Bushe  would 
perceiTe  that  he  frequently  employed  the  abundant  resources  of  his 
eouitenance  instead  of  the  riches  of  his  mind.  With  him,  indeed^ 
a  look  is  often  sufficient  for  all  purposes :  it 

*  ConToys  «  libel  in  »  frown, 
And  vinks  a  reputation  down.*  ^ 

There  is  a  gentleman  at  the  Irish  Bar,  Mr.  Henry  Deane  Grady, 
<me  of  whose  eyes  he  has  himself  designated  as  <  his  jury  eye ;'  ana, 
indeed,  from  his  frequent  application  of  its  ludicrous  qualifications, 
which  the  learned  gentleman  often  substitutes  in  the  place  of  ar- 
gument, even  where  argument  might  be  obviously  employed,  has  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  professional  distortion,  of  which  he  appears  to  be 
somewhat  smgularly  proud.  Mr.  Bushe  does  not,  it  is  true,  relj 
so  much  upoii  tins  species  of  ocular  16gic;  but  even  he,  with  all  his 
good  taste,  carries  it  to  an  extreme.  It  never  amounts  to  the 
baffK>nery  of  the  old  school  of  Irish  barristers  who  were  addicted 
to  a  strange  compound  of  tragedy  and  farce ;  but  still  it  is  vicious 
f^om  its  excess.  The  port  and  attitude  of  Mr.  Bushe  are  as  well 
raited  to  the  pmrposes  of  impressiveness  as  his  countenance  and  its 
expression.  ULs  form,  indeed,  is  rather  too  corpulent  and  heavy, 
sad  if  it  were  not  concealed  in  a  great  degree  by  his  gown,  would 
be  considered  ungainly  and  inelegant.  His  stature  is  not  above  the 
middle  size ;  but  his  chest  is  wide  and  expansive,  and  lends  to  his 
%are  an  aspect  of  sedateness  and  strength.  In  describing  the 
ablest  of  his  infernal  senate,  Milton  has  particularly  mention^  the 
breadth  of  his  '  Atlantean  Shoulders.*  The  same  circumstance  is 
specified  by  Homer  in  his  picture  of  Ulysses ;  and  however  many 
fliers  of  eminence  have  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  a  weal^ 
md  slender  configuration,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  associate 
with  dignity  and  wisdom  an  accompaniment  of  massiveness  and 
power.  His  gestnre  is  of  the  first  order.  It  is  finished  and  rounded 
with  that  peifect  care,  which  the  orators  of  antiquity  bestowed  upon 
the  external  graces  of  eloouence,  and  is  an  illustration  of  the  justice 
of  the  observation  made  by  the  master  of  them  all,  that  action  was 
not  only  the  chief  ingredient,  but  almost  the  exclusive  constituent 
of  excellence  in  his  miraculous  art.  There  is  unquestionably  much 
of  that  native  elegance  about  it,  which  is  to  the  body  what  fancy 
and  imagination  are  to  the  mind,  and  which  no  efibrts  of  the  most 
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laborious  diligence  can  acquira  But  the  heighteniQg  and  additions 
of  deep  study  are  apparent.  The  most  minute  particulars  are  at- 
tended to.  So  far  inaeed  has  an  observance  of  effect  been  carried* 
that  in  serious  obedience  to  the  ironical  precept  of  the  satirist,  he 
wears  a  large  ^old  ring,  which  is  freauentlj  and  ostentatiously  dis- 
played upon  his  weighty  and  commanding  hand.  '  But  it  is  the  voice 
of  this  nne  speaker,  which  contains  the  master-spell  of  his  per- 
fections. I  have  already  mentioned  its  extraordinary  attributes, 
and  indeed  it  must  be  actually  heard,  in  order  to  form  any  appre- 
ciation of  its  effects.  It  must  be  acknowledged  bv  the  admirers  of 
Mr.  Bushe  that  his  delivery  constitutes  his  chief  merit  as  an  advo- 
cate, for  his  other  powers,  however  considerable,  do  not  keep  pace 
with  it  His  style  and  diction  are  remarkably  perspicuous  and  clear, 
but  are  deficient  in  depth.  He  has  a  remarkable  facility  in 
the  use  of  simple  ana  unelaborated  expression,  and  every 
word  drops  of  its  own  accord  into  that  part  of  the  sentence 
to  which  it  most  properly  belongs.  The  most  accurate 
ear  could  not  easily  detect  a  single  harshness,  or  one  in- 
harmonious concurrence  of  sounds,  in  the  course  of  his  longest  and 
least  premeditated  speech.  But  at  the  same  time,  there  is  some 
want  of  power  in  his  phraseology,  which  is  not  either  very  original 
or  picturesque.  He  indulges  little  in  his  imagination,  from  a  dreads 
perhaps,  of  falling  into  those  errors  to  which  his  countrymen  are 
BO  prone,  by  adventuring  upon  the  heights  which  overhang  thenu 
But  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  inclined  to  suspect  that  nature  has  not 
conferred  that  faculty  in  great  excellence  upon  him ;  an  occasional 
flash  comes  for  a  moment  over  his  thoughts,  but  it  is  less  the 
lightning  of  the  imagination  than  the  warm  exhalation  of  a  serene 
and  meteoric  fancy.  Curran,  with  all  his  imperfections,  would  fre- 
ouentlv  redeem  the  obscurity  of  his  laneuage  by  a  single  expression* 
that  threw  a  wide  and  piercing  illumination  far  around  him,  and 
left  a  track  of  splendour  upon  the  memory  of  his  audience,  which 
was  slow  to  pass  away ;  but  if  Bushe  has  avoided  the  defects  into 
which  the  ambition  and  enthusiasm  of  Curran  were  accustomed  to 
hurry  him,  he  has  not  approached  him  in  richness  of  diction,  or  in 
that  elevation  of  thought,  to  which  that  great  speaker  had  the 
power  of  raising  his  hearers  with  himself.  He  was  often  '  led 
astray,*  but  it  was  *  by  li^ht  from  heaven.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  level  and  subdued  cast  of  thinking  and  of  phrase  which 
have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Bushe,  are  better  suited  to  cases  of  daily 
occurrence ;  and  I  own  that  I  should  prefer  him  for  my  advocate 
in  any  transaction  which  required  the  art  of  exposition,  and  the 
elucidating  quality  which  is  so  important  in'  the  conduct  of  ordinary 
affikirs.  He  has  the  power  of  simplifying  in  the  highest  d^pree.  He 
evolves  with  a  surprismj^  &cility  the  most  intricate  facts  from  the  most 
embarrassing  complication,  and  reduces,  in  a'  moment,  a  chaotic 
heap  of  incongruous  materials  into  symmetry  and  order.  In  what 
is  called  *  the  narration,'  in  discourses  upon  rhetoric,  his  talent  is 
of  the  first  rank.  He  clarifies  and  methodizes  every  topic  upon 
which  he  dwells,  and  makes  the  obscurest  subject,  perspicuous,  and 
transparent  to  the  dullest  mind.    His  wit  is  perfectly  gentlemanlike 
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and  pore.  It  i»  not  so  vehement  and  sarcastio  as  that  of  Plunket, 
nor  does  it  grope  for  pearls,  like  the  imaffination  of  Ourraoi  in  the 
midst  of  foulness  and  ordure.  It  is  full  of  smooth  mockery  and 
plaWuhiess,  and  dallies  with  its  victim  with  a  sort  of  feline  elegance 
and  grace.  But  its  gripe  is  not  the  less  deadly  for  its  procrastination. 
His  wit  has  more  of  the  quality  of  raillery  than  of  imagination. 
He  does  not  accumulate  grotesque  imi^es  together,  or  surprise  hj 
the  distance  of  the  objects  between  which  he  discovers  an  analogy. 
He  has  nothing  of  that  spirit  of  whim  which  pervaded  the  oratory 
of  Curran,  and  made  his  mind  appear,  at  moments,  like  a  transmi- 
^r^tion  of  Hogarth.  Were  a  grossly  ludicrous  similitude  to  offer 
itself  to  him,  he  would  at  once  discard  it  as  incompatible  with  that 
chastised  and  subjugated  ridicule  in  which  alone  he  permits  himself 
to  indulge.  But  from  this  circumstance  he  draws  a  considerable 
advantage.  The  mirth  of  Curran  was  so  broad,  and  the  convulsion 
of  laughter,  which  by  his  personations,  (for  his  delivery  often  bor- 
dered upon  a  theatrical  audadty)  he  never  failed,  whenever  he 
thooffht  proper,  to  produce,  disqualified  his  auditors  and  himself 
for  the  more  sober  investigation  of  truth.  His  transitions,  there- 
fore, were  frequently  too  abrupt ;  and,  with  all  his  art,  and  that 
Protean  auality  by  which  he  passed  with  an  astonishing  and  almost 
divine  facility  into  every  different  modification  of  style  and  thought, 
ajust  gradation  from  tne  extravagance  of  merrinient  to  the  depth 
of  pathetic  emotion  could  not  always  be  preserved.  Bushe,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  finds  it  difficult  to  recover  himself.  Whenever  he 
deviates  from  that  sobriety  which  becomes  the  discnsaons  of  a  court 
of  justice,  he  retraces  his  steps  and  returns  to  seriousness  again,  not 
only  with  perfect  ease,  but  without  even  leaving  a  perception  of  the 
chai^.  Ub  manner  is  admirably  chequered,  and  the  various  topics 
which  he  employs,  enter  into  each  other  by  such  gentle  and  delicate 
degrees,  that  all  the  parts  of  his  speech  bear  a  just  relation,  and  are 
as  well  proportioned  as  ihe  several  limbs  of  a  fine  statue  to  the  ge- 
neral composition  of  the  whole.  This  unity,  which  in  all  the  arts 
rests  upon  the  same  sound  principles,  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of 
Mr.  Bushe  as  a  public  speaker." 

To  Boahe's  genius^  generally^  we  quote  the  following  tribute 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Brougham  : — 

<•  His  merit  as  a  speaker  was  of  the  highest  description.  His  power 
of  narration  has  not,  perhaps,  been  equalled.  If  any  one  womd  see 
this  in  its  greatest  perfection,  he  has  onlf  to  read  the  inimitable 
speech  in  the  Trimbleston  cause :  the  narrative  of  Livy  himself  does 
not  surpass  that  great  effort.  Perfect  simplicity,  but  united  with 
elegance ;  a  lucid  arrangement  and  unbroken  connexion  of  all^  the 
facts ;  the  constant  introduction  of  the  most  picturesque  expressions, 
but  never  as  ornaments ;  these,  the  great  qualities  of  narrative,  ac- 
complish its  great  end  and  purpose ;  they  place  the  story  and  the 
scene  bdTore  the  hearer,  or  the  reader,  as  if  he  witnessed  the  reality. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  temoerate,  and  chaste,  and  even 
subdued  tone  of  the  whole  is  unvarieoi    and  unbroken ;  but  such 
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mu8e  belongs  to  eyery  part  of  this  Rreat  speaker's  oratory.  Whether 
be  declaims  or  argues,  moves  the  feelings  or  resorts  to  ridicule  and 
torcasm,  deals  in  persuasion  or  invectiyej  he  never  is»  for  an  instant, 
extravaffant.  We  have  not  the  condensed  and  vigorous  demonstration 
pf  Plunket ;  we  have  not  these  marvellous  figures,  sparingly  intro- 
duced, but  whensoever  used,  of  an  application  to  the  argument  abso- 
lutely magical ;  but  we  have  an  equal  display  of  chastened  abstinence, 
of  absolute  freedom  from  all  the  yices  of  the  Irish  school,  with,  per- 
haps,  a  more  winning  grace  of  diction  ;  and  all  who  have  witnessed  it 
jtfree  in  ascribing  thegreatest  power  to  a  manner  that  none  could  resist 
The  utmost  that  partial  criticism  could  do  to  find  a  fault,  was  to  praise 
the  suavity  of  the  orator  at  the  expense  of  his  force.  John  Kemble 
described  him  as  *  the  greatest  actor  off  the  stage ;'  but  he  forgot 
that  so  great  an  actor  must  also  have  stood  highest  among  his  T{tes- 
pian  brethren  had  the  scene  been  shifted.  All  pftrties  allow  that 
during  the  fierce  political  contests  which  filled  the  period  of  nineteen 
▼ears  during  wluch  he  was  law  officer  of  the  crown,  he  performed 
Ids  duty  wiSi  perfect  honor  towards  the  Government,  but  with  the 
most  undeviatmg  humanity  and  toleration  towards  their  opponents 
in  church  or  state.  Nor  has  the  breath  of  calmnny  ever  tarnished  the 
purity  of  his  judicial  character  during  the  twenty  years  that  he  pre- 
sided on  the  bench.  He  was  stem  m  his  administration  of  the  cri- 
minal law,  but  he  was  as  rigidly  impartial  as  he  was  severe.  In  one 
particular  he  was  perfect,  and  it  b  of  great  importance  in  a  jud^e ; 
he  knew  no  distinction  of  persons  among  those  who  practised  bemre 
faim,  unless  it  was  to  protect  and  encourage  rbing  merit ;  for  a 
young  advocate  was  ever  sure  of  his  ear,  even  wlien  the  fastidious; 
ness  of  veteran  practitioners  might  disregard  his  efforts.  This  kindly 
disposition  he  carried  with  him  from  Ihe  Bar,  where  he  had  been 
always  remarkable  fbr  the  courtesy  with  which  he  treated  his  juniors : 
indeed,  it  went  further  ;  it  was  a  constant  habit  of  protecting  ana 
encouraging  them.'* 

Sir  Jonali  Barrington  writcB : — 

(  "  He  was  as  nearly  devoid  of  private  and  public  enemies  as  any 

man.^  Endowed  wiui  superior  talents,  he  had  met  with  a  corres- 
ponding success  in  an  ambitious  profession  and  in  a  jealous  country. 
His  eloquence  was  of  the  purest  kind ;  but  the  more  delicate  the 
edge,  the  deeper  cuts  the  irony,  and  his  rebukes  were  of  that  de- 
scription  ;  and^  wh^i  embellished  by  his  ridicule,  coarse  minds  might 
bear  them,  but  the  more  sensitive  ones  could  not." 

We  give  the  three  following  extracts,  the  two  firet  as  jrt)eci- 
mens  of  his  pathetic  style,  the  third  as  an  example  of  his 
htunor.  The  first  extract  is  his  description  of  the  generous 
condnct  of  Lord  Cloncorry,  on  hearing  from  his  wife  the  con- 
fession of  her  criminality;  the  second  is  the  peroration  of 
the  same  address ;  the  third  is  his  sketch  of  the  career  of  that 
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lady,  wbo  was  hBj  as  diffuse,  though  not  qmte  so  sdeot^  in 
her  gallantries  as  Lais — ^Mrs.  Mansergh. 

Oaotifnan — It  requires  obdurate  and  habitual  vice,  and  practised 
depnwrUj  to  orerbear  the  nataral  workings  of  the  human  hearth 
This  wifortuiate  woman  had  not  strength  ftirther  to  resist.  She 
had  been  sedneed^-her  soul  was  burthened  with  a  guilty  secret, 
but  she  was  younff  in  crime,  and  true  to  nature.  8ne  could  no 
longer  bear  the  wei^t  of  her  own  oonsoience^^-^he  was  overpowered 
bj  the  generosity  m  an  injured  husband,  more  keen  than  ailjr  re^ 
proaehes — ahe  was  incapacitated  fh>m^  any  farther  dissirnvdation  $ 
ghe  iong  herself  at  his  feet  «^  I  am  unworthy/'  ahe  exclaimed,  *'  of 
lack  tenderness  and  such  goodness  ;  it  is  too  Ibte^the  viUam  has 
rained  me  and  dishonored  you — I  am  guilty.*'  Q«*htlemeni  I  told  you 
I  should  confine  myself  to  ftcts.  I  have  scarcely  made  an  obs^vatiou. 
I  will  not  affront  my  olieutTs  case,  nor  your  fbelings,  nor  my  Own,  by 
common-placing  upon  the  topic  of  the  plaintifiTs  sufferings.  You 
are  Christiana,  men  ;  yourliearts  must  describe  forme — ^I  cannot— I 
affect  not  humility  in  saying  that  I  cannot — no  advocate  can — as 
I  told  you,  vour  hearts  must  be  the  advocates.  Conceive  this 
ufihappy  nobleman,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  surrounded  with  every 
eomfort,  exalted  by  high  honors  and  distinctions,  enjoying  great  pro- 
perty, the  proud  proprietor  of  an  elevated  rank  and  a  magnificent 
-the  prouder  proprietor,  a  few  hours  before,  of  what  he 


Ihoiu^  an  innocent  and  an  amiable  Woman — the  happy  father  of 

children  whom  he  loved,  and  loved  them  more,  as  the  children  of  the 

Wife  whom  he  adored — ^precipitated,  in  one  hour,  into  an  abyss  of  misery 

which  no  language  can  represent-lloatfaing  his  rank,  despising  his 

irealth,  curving  uie  youth  and  health  that  promised  nothing  but  the 

protraction   of  a  wretched  existence — ^looxrng  round  upon  evet*^ 

worldly  object  with  disgust  and  despair,  and  finding,  in  this  compli* 

eated  woe,  no  principle  of  consolation  except  the  consciousness  of 

net  having*  deserved  it.     Smote  to  the  earth,  this  unhappy  man  foreot 

aot  his  character ;  he  raised  the  guilty,  and  lost  penitent  from  hisr 

iteet ;  he  lefl  her  punishment  to  her  conscience  and  to  heaven ;  her 

pardon  h«  reserved  to  himself.    The  tenderness  and  generosity  of 

nis  naturenrompted  him  to  instant  mercy ^   he  foreave  her-*-he 

prayed  to  Ood  to  fbrc^ive  her ;  he  told  her  she  should  be  restored 

to  the  protection  of  ner  father — that  until  then  her  secret  should 

be  preserved   and  her  feelings  respected,  and  that  her   fall  Orojxi 

honor  should  be  as  easy  as  it  might.     But,  there  was  a  forgivenes^ 

for  which  she  supplicated,  and  which  he  sternly  refused :  he  refused 

that  for^veness  which  implies  the  meanness  of  the  person  who  dis« 

penses  it,  and  which   renders  the  clemency  valueless,  because  it 

makes  the  man  despicable ;  he  refused  to  take  back  to  his  arms  the 

tunted  and  faithless  woman,  who  had  betrayed  him ;  he  refused  to 

expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of  the  world  and  to.  his  own  contempt. 

He  submitted  to  misery — ^he  could  not  brook  dishonor, 

Qentlemen,  I  shall  not  pursue  this  odious  subject.  I  haVe  stated 
the  &cts  of  tins  unparalleled  case — I  leave  it  noV  to  yon.  In  dis- 
chargmg  your  present  duty,  you  have  mere  than  the  present  parties 
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before  you.  Tou  are  goardiaiu  of  pubtio  morak — ^yon  mAj  gire 
salutai^  instructions  by  wholesome  example^— you  may  teach  the 
man  of  modem  g^lantry  that  he  shall  not  invade  domestic  peace 
with  impunity — ^you  may  teach  the  votary  of  modem  honor  that  he 
shall  not  palliate  the  seduction  of  a  wife  by  attempting  the  murder 
of  her  husband — ^yon  may  teach  the  public  that  a  jury  of  moral  and 
honorable  men  know  how  to  appreciate  the  lost  happiness  of  the 
married  life— ^ou  may  banish  a  profligate  charactw  nrom  ^our  is- 
land and  send  him  to  some  region  more  congenial  to  his  vices. 
This  you  may  do  by  your  verdict.  But  you  cannot  compensate  my 
broken-hearted  client — ^you  cannot^  by  moneys  repair  his  injuries  or 
heal  his  wounds — ^you  can  only  impart  to  him  that  only  consolation 
of  which  excessive  misery  is  capable — the  sympathy  of  good  and 
honest  men.  As  to  the  defendant,  he  is  beyond  your  reach :  his 
callous  impenitence  defies  you — ^you  may  punish,  but  cannot  reclaim 
him — ^you  may  make  him  suffer^— you  cannot  mske  him  feel. 

Tl\e  following  is  from  his  speech  for  Hackett  in  MansergVs 
case: — 

Permit  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  present  to  you  the  reverse 
of  the  portraits  which  have  been  drawn  of  this  husband  and  his 
mate,  or  to  quit  the  style  of  metaphor,  which  does  not  become  the 
lang^ua^  of  truth,  let  me  tell  you  in  a  few  words,  what  are  the  facts. 
Lucretia,  stripped  of  her  Boman  garb,  turned  out  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Miss  Shields,  of  whose  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments you  have  heard  so  much,  and  of  whom  you  are  just  going  to 
see  a  little.     Possessed,  as  we  are  informed,  of  every  virtue,  we 
cannot  suppose  her  deficient  in  prudence^  the  parent  of  the  whole 
moral  tribe ;    and  of  this  she  gave  an   early  and  striking  proof. 
Finding  her  person  of  marriageable  age,  ana  feeling  herself  little 
dispos^  to  celibacy,  she  yet  thought  it  prudent  before  she  entered 
on  the  awful  state  of  matrimony  to  see  now  she  would  like  it,  and 
hj  taking  earnest  of  a  spouse,  to  Imow  by  anticipation  what  were  to 
oe  its  consequences.    She  made  the  experiment,  and  liked  it,  and 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Mansergh  followed.    Too  liberal  in  her 
temper  to  confine  her  favors,  and  a  philanthropist  in  the  most  exten- 
sive meaning  of  the  term,  it  would  require  a  greater  combination  of 
the  power  of  memory  and  lunes  than  I  am  blessed  with,  to  give  you 
a  list  of  the  individuals  who  have  been  honoured  by  her  embraces. 
I  shall  reduce  them  under  certain  general  heads ;  the  navy — the 
army— the  bar — and  the  pulpit — have  paid  homage  to  her  charms. 
And  such  was  the  admirable  congeniality  of  temper  between  her  and 
her  mate,  that  he  exulted  in  her  triumphs— -boasted  of  her  success— 
and  when  he  beheld  a  hoary  Divine  tottering  at  the  tail  of  her  con- 
scripts, he  has  been  heard  at  the  edifying  spectacle  to  ejaculate  in  a 
stram  of  religious  enthusiasm—'  Praise  be  to  Heaven,  1  have  got 
the  grace  of  God  in  my  train  !*    Children  were  the  natural  conse- 
cmences  of  this  diffusive  intercourse  with  the  great  world,  and  that 
tney  were  her  own  children  is  certain,  but  fttfther,  the  most  zealous 
of  her  deponents  sayeth  not,  for — 
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•  Thtmgh  troopt  of  hsroM  didaltond 

Her  ooachH  and  her  ler^e,— 
Tli«  piebild  breed  was  never  owned- 
Bj  llf  ht  hone  or  by  hearj." 

Daring  Bushe's  career  at  the  Bar/  society  in  Ireland  was 
brilliant  and  intellectual.  Its  tastes  were  of  the  Prench,  rather 
than  of  the  English  mode ;  and  amongst  the  most  fashionable 
amusements  of  the  time^  the  favorite  and  most  remarkable,  were 
Private  Theatrical  performances. 

In  France^  whence  the  amusement  was  imported  to  these 
kingdoms^  private  theatricals  were  most  extravagantly  admired. 
We  read^  in  the  varions  annals  of  the  time^  that  the  most 
learned^  the  most  noble,  the  wisest  men  of  the  age  were  willing 
to  join  in  the  plays  as  actors.  We  learn  that,  ^  M.  le  Comte 
ffArtois/'  afterwards  Charles  X.,  '*  qui  par  sa  taille,  sa 
jeunesse,  et  ses  graces  natureUes,  est  fait  pour  r^ussir  dans 
tons  lea  exercices  du  corps,  a  ambitionnd  aussi  la  gloire  de 
daaser  sur  la  eorde.  H  a  pris  longtems  en  silence,  et  dans  le 
{Jus  grand  secret,  des  lemons  du  Sieur  Flacide  et  du  Petit 
Kable."**  Voltaire  had  a  theatre  of  his  own,  and  played 
Cicero  in  his  drama  entitled  Some  Sauvee;  and  Bousseau 
attempted  a  role,  but  failed,  as  he  confesses — "  Malgr^  ma 
b&iae  et  ma  gaucherie,  Madame  d'Epinay  voulut  me  mettre 
des  amusements  de  la  Chevrette,  ch&teau  pr^s  de  Saint-Denis, 
appartenant  i^  M.  de  Bellegarde.  II  y  avoit  un  th^tre  oil 
Ton  iouoit  souvent  des  pieces.  On  me  chargea  d*un  role  que 
j'etadiais  six  mois  sans  relftches,  et  qu'il  fallut  me  souffler  d'un 
bout  k  I'antre,  a  la  repr^entation.  Apres  cette  ^preuve,  on 
ne  me  donna  plus  de  role.t 

England  was  graced  by  the  private  performances  at  the 
Duchess  of  Queensbeny  s,  where  Lord  Bute,  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  his  legs,  played  Lothario.  At  Winterslow  Charles 
Fox  played  Horatio  in  The  Fair  Penitent,  and  Sir  Har^  in 
Hi^i  lAfe  below  Stairs  ;  at  Holland  House  he  played  Hast- 
ings to  the  Jane  Shore  of  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury.    Bichmond 


*  A  celebrated  rope  dancer. 
t  For  a  very  interestiiig  account  of  these  amiuements  In  France,  see 
the  Memoirs  of  Ck>Ue,  S^gur,  Condorcet,  and  the  '*  M^moires  S^rets 
pour  serrir." — Tom.  XY.  Madame  Campan  states,  that  Marie  An- 
Unnette  insisted  on  appearing  on  the  Trianon  stage,  bat  in  opposition 
to  the  King's  wishes,  who  accordingly  hissed  her— This  she  appears  to 
bsTe  deserved  as  Madame  Campan  adds :  '*  II  faut  avouer  que  c'est 
royilcment  mal  jou^." 
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House  had  its  theatricals ;  and  at  bsl  earlier  period,  so  great 
was  the  rage  for  this  species  of  amusement^  that  in  Lord 
Orford's  Memoirs,  tinder  the  date  1751,  we  read  the  follow- 
ing :  ''The  7th  was  appomted  for  the  Naturalization  BiU,  bat 
^e  House  adjourned  to  attend  at  Druxy-lane)  where  Othello 
was  acted  by  a  Mr.  Delaval  and  his  family,  wko  had  hired 
the  theatre  on  purpose.  The  crowd  of  people  of  fashion  was 
so  great^  that  the  footmen^s  gallery  was  hung  with  ribbands.'' 
These  were  the  times  of  a  somewhat  thoughtless  and  eztraira- 
gant  generation,  and  the  aristocracy  of  our  couniry  were  fully 
as  willing)  and  quite  as  able^  to  establish  and  support  the 
fashionable  amusement  in  this  island. 

So  early  as  the  year  1759,  Private  Theatricals  were  perfoni;L- 
ed  in  Ireland,  and  Thomas  Moore,  in  referring  to  James 
Ck)rry's  privately  printed  book,  of  which  only  fifty  copies  were 
struck  off,  and  entitled  Tie  Private  Theatre  of  ^ilienwf, 
with  Introductory  observations  on  other  Private  Th^<^tre»  in 
Ireland  before  it  was  opened,  writes : — 

**  The  city  of  Kilkenny — where  the  performances  commemorated  in 
this  volume  were  contmued  annually^  with  but  few  interruptions, 
from  the  .'year  1802  to  1819,  possesses  some  ancient  claims  on  the 
reverence' of  all  lovers  of  the  <&ama.  The  celebmlsd  Bale,  whose 
tragedy  of  Pammaehius  was  acted  at  Ohri$t*s  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1544i  inhabited  for  some  time,  as  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  Palace  of 
Elilkenny  ;  and  two  of  his  sacred  comedies,  or  mysteries  were^  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  acted  at  the  market-cross  in  that  town.  *  On  thezi 
dajre  of  August  was  the  l^adye  Marye,  with  us  at  Kilkennye,  pro- 
churned  Queen  of  Eiufland,  &c.  The  yonge  men  in  the  foreHone 
played  a  tragedye  or  '  God's  Promises  in  the  Old  Lawe,'  at  the 
market-crosse,  with  oreane—plaingis  and  songes^  very  aptely.  In 
the  aftemone,  againe,  they  played  a  comedie  of  <  Sanct  Johaa  Bap- 
tistes'  preachings,  of  Ohriste's  Bapti&ynge,  and  of  his  Temptacion 
in  the  Yildemesse."*  From  that  period,  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  Ireland  furnishes  but  few  materials  for  a  History  of  tfa0 
Stage,  Public  or  Private.  So  slow,  indeed,  was  the  progress  of  the 
drama  in  that  country,  tha£,  in  the  year  1600,  when  England  had 
been  for  some  time,  enjoying  the  inspirations  of  Shakspeare*s 
muse,  we  find  the  old  tragedy  of  Ferrez  and  Porrez,  the  first  rude 
essay  of  the  art,  represented  before  Lord  Mountjoy  at  the  Castle  of 
Dublin.  It  was,  indeed,  about  the  same  period,  when  as  we  have 
said,  the  taste  for  private  acting  reappeared  in  England,  that  a  si- 
milar feeling  manifested  itself  among  the  higher  ranks  of  society  in 
Ireland;  and,  in  the  year  1759,  a  series  of  amusements  of  this  kmd 


•  See  The  Vocacion  of  John  Bah,  in  the  Harleian  Tracts. 
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took  pliM  ftl  Lwmo  in  the  coun^  of  Ammgh,  the  aeftt  bf  th«t 
diath^fniahed  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament^  William  Brownlow. 
'To  this  meeting/  says  the  editor  of  the  Yolume  before  usy  in  his 
introdnetiony  the  'stage  is  indebted  for  the  popular  entertainment  of 
Midas.'  It  was  written  upon  that  occasion  hj  one  of  the  cost^fKaj, 
the  late  Mr«  Kan^  O'Hara^  Had  orieinally  consisted  of  btit  one  ao^ 
oomMoemg  with  the  fall  of  Apouo  from  the  clouds.  The  cha* 
raden  in.ULe  piece  were  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  femily, 
andlfaaqr  rela&TCS»  with  the  exception  of  the, part  of  Pan,  whidi 
was  rested  by  the  author  for  himself  Many  additions  were  made 
to  it  before  its  introduction  to  the  public,  and,  among  others,  the 
opeoii^  scene  of 'Jore  in  his  Ohair,'  as  it  is  now  represented.  To 
these  representations  succeeded,  in  1760>  atiolt  of  theatrical  jubilee, 
at  Castletown,  the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  OonboUy, — 
where,  after  the  performance  of  the  '  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.'  an 
epilogue  was,  it  appears,  spoken  by  Hussy  Bureh — afterward  Baron 
ofthe  Exchequers-one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  that  the  Bar 
of  Ireland  has  ever  produced.  In  the  year  1761,  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  opened  his  princely  mansion  at  Oarton,  to  a  series'  of  en- 
tertainments of  the  same  description ;  and,  in  a  list  of  the  characters 
of  the  B^gar's  Opera,  Vhibh  was  one  of  the  pieces  perfbrmed  on 
this  occasion,  we  find,  among  a  number  of  other  distinguished 
names  (Lord  Charlemont,  Lady  Louisa  Connolly,  &c.)  the  rather 
startUog  announcement  of — ^Lockit,  by  the  Rev.  Dean  Marly.  This 
worthy  pendant  to  the  Btbienus  of  the  Court  of  Leo  X,  spoke  also 
a  prologue  on  the  same  occasion,  written  by  himself,  the  eonclud- 
mg  lines  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

But  when  this  busv  mimic  scene  is  o'er» 
All  shall  resume  the  worth  thev  had  before ; 
Locldt  himself  his  knavery  shall  resign^ 
And  lose  the  Gaoler  in  the  dull  Dirine.* 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  other  performances  recorded  in 
thistolnme,  are  those  got  up  in  the  year  1774,  at  the  seats  of  Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe  and  Mr,  Henry  Flood, — ^where  the  two  cele- 
hrated  orators,  Grattan  and  Flood,  appeared  together  on  the  stage, 
ind«  in  personating  the  two  contending  chiefUdns,  Macbeth  and 
Maeduff,  had  a  sort  of  poetical  foretaste  6f  their  own  future  rival- 
ryr--* belli  propinijui  rudimenta.*  We  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Grattan 
igam  connected  with  private  theatricids  in  the  year  1776,  when,  after 
ar^resentation  of  the  Masque  of  Comus,  at  the  country  seat  of  the 
RigntHon.  David  La  Touche,  an  epilogue  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Chrattan  was  spoken — ^the  only  copy  of  verses,  we  believe,  that  this 
iUutriouB  son  of  Ireland  is  known  to  have  written.  The  verses  of 
great  statesmen  are  always  sure  to  be  objects  of  curiosity,— even 

*  The  qpening  lines  were — 

*■  Our  pkyt  to-night,  wants  ncvalty*  tit  tnie ; 
That  to  atone,  oar  aoton  aU  aro  new— 
And  ran  oar  ftaffe,  than  any  itaga  is  drollar, 
Lord*  aet  tha  rogno,  and  LadicB  pU;  the  etroller  I" 
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when,  like  those  of  Cicero,  they  haTe  no  other  reoomme&djition  then 
their  baihiess.  Some  specimeiu  of,  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Burke  haTe 
lately  been  given  to  the  world,  and  those  who  complain  of  his  bong 
too  poetical  in  his  prose,  will,  perhaps,  be  consoled  by  finding  him  so 
prosaic  in  his  poetry.  Pope  says,  with,  perhaps,  rather  an  undue 
pride  in  his  art,  that '  the  corruption  of  a  noet  is  the  generation  of  a 
statesman  ;' — ^if  so,  Bnrke  must  have  been  far  ffone  in  deoompositikm, 
when  he  wrote  such  verses.  The  epilogue  of  Mr.  Qrattan,  howerer, 
contains  some  lively  and  fluent  lines,  and  our  readers,  we  preaomef 
will  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  few  of  them  here  :— 

Hist  I  hist ! — ^I  hear  a  dame  of  fashion  say^ 

Lord,  how  absurd  the  heroine  of  this  play  1 

A  god  of  rank  and  station  was  so  good 

To  take  a  lady  from  a  hideous  wood. 

Brought  her  to  all  the  pleasures  of  his  court. 

Of  love,  and  men,  and  music  the  resort ; 

Bid  mirth  and  transport  wait  on  her  command  ; 

Gave  her  a  ball,  andofifered  her  bis  hand ; 

And  she,  quite  country,  obstinate,  and  mulish. 

Extremely  fine,  perhaps,  but  vastly  foolish. 

Would  neither  speak,  nor  laugh,  nor  dance,  nor  sing» 

Nor  condescend,  nor  wed,  nor — anything. 

But,  gentle  ladies,  vou'll,  I'm  sure^  approve 
Your  sex's  triumph  over  guilty  love ; 
Nor  will  our  sports  of  gaiety  alarm  you ; 
These  little  bacchanals  will  never  harm  you  ;* 
Nor  Comis'  wreathed  smiles ;  and  you'll  admire. 
Once  more,  true  English  force  and  genuine  fire  ; 
Milton's  chaste  migesty, — ^Arne's  airy  song ; 
The  light  note  tripping  on  Allegro's  tongue ; 
While  the  sweet  flowing  of  the  purest  breast. 
Like  Milton  tuneful,  vestal  as  his  taste. 
Galls  Music  from  her  cell,  and  warbles  high, 
The  rapturous  soul  of  song  and  sovereign  ecstasy. 

We  shall  not  further  pursue  the  enumerations  which  this  volume 
supplies  of  the  various  amateur  performances  that  preceded  those  of 
Kilkenny, — except  to  remark  that,  in  the  Ust  of  the  actors  at  Shane's 
Castle  in  1785,  tnere  occurs  one  name,  which,  in  the  hearts  of  ail 
true  Irishmen,  awaken  feelings  which  they  can  hardly  trust  their 
1ms  to  utter— Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  With  the  Theatricals  of 
Kilkenny  expired  the  last  faint  remains  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Social  Era  m  Ireland.  'Adieu,  Soci6te!'  was  the  lively  dying- 
speech  of  one  of  the  fellow-conspirators  of  Berton,  when  about  to 
submit  his  neck  to  the  guillotine ; — ^and  *  adieu,  Soci^t^ !'  might, 
with  the  same  '  tragical  mirth,'  have  been  ejaculated  by  Ireland  at 
the  period  of  the  Union.  To  such  times  as  we  have  been  describing— 
to  such  classic  and  humanizing  amusements— has  succeeded  an  a^ 
of  bitter  cant  and  bewildering  controversy.     Instead  of  opening  their 

*  The  Masque  was  acted  by  children. 
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I AB  of  old,  to  Buch  innocent  and  ennobling  hospitalities,  the 
8aiDt*Peen  of  the  present  day  conyert  their  halls  into  conventicles 
and  coDYeraion-shops.  Wh^*e  the  theatre  once  re-echoed  the  young 
Toiees  of  a  Grattan  and  a  Flood,  the  arena  is  now  prepared  for  the 
^^tations  of  the  Reverend  Popes  and  Maguires.  The  scenes  of 
Otway  and  Shakspeare  have  given  way  to  the  often-announced  tra- 
gedies of  Pastorini,  and  even  Farce  has  tidcen  its  last  refuge  in  Sir 
Harcourt  Lees.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  this  curious  volume, 
which  win  one  day  or  other,  be  a  gem  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bibliomaniac, 
contains  portruts  of  all  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  The- 
atrical Society  of  Kilkenny,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  Mr. 
JamM  Corry." 

The  members  of  the  Company  in  the  iSrst  season,  at  Kil- 
kenny, which  commenced  on  the  2ncl,  and  ended  on  the  6th 
rebruary,  1802,  were  Mr.  E.  Power,  Mr.  Eothe,  Mr.  Tighe, 
Mr.  Crampton,  Mr.  Bashe,  Mr.  Neville,  Colonel  Maxwell, 
Mr.  A.  Helsham,  Master  Hesham,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Gairison,  Mrs.  King,  Miss  Bouviere  and  Miss  Webb ;  the 
oichester  was  composed  of  gentlemen  of  Kilkenny][and  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  late  Mrs.  Charles  Mathews,  in  her  Memoir  of  her 
hnsband,  has  presented  some  letters  written  by  him  to  his 
friend  John  Litchfield,  when  the  former  was  keeping  his  first 
engagement  in  the  Crow-street  Theatre  with  Daljr,  in  the  year 
1794.  In  these  letters  he  refers,  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise,  to  Kilkenny  as  a  first-rate  theatrical  town,  and  ex* 
presses  his  great  anxiety  to  make  one  of  a  company  which 
Cherry  was  then  collecting  for  the  purpose  of  performing  at 
the  theatre  there.  And,  indeed,  his  opmion  of  the  theatrical 
taste  of  the  inhabitants,  appears  to  have  been  fully  borne  out 
by  the  history  of  the  Kilkenny  Private  Theatre. 

During  the  seventeen  years  in  which  the  Theatre  was  kept 
open,  many  distinguished  men  took  part  in  the  performance ; 
the  principal  members  of  the  company  were  Thomas  Moore, 
Bidiard  Power,  of  Kilfane,  Crampton,  James  Corry,  Sir 
Wilfiam  Wrixon  Becher,  Lister  and  Rothe;  the  actresses 
were  generally  professional ;  amongst  them  were  Miss  Kelly, 
Mrs.  Bartley,  Miss  Walstein,  Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  CKNeill. 
Some  of  the  non-professionals  performed  with  a  spirit  and 
aplomb  that  were  admirable.    Moore  writes : — 

**  This  taste  contmued  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  survive  the  epoch 
of  the  Union,  and  in  the  performances  of  the  Private  Theatre  of 
Kilkenny  g^ve  forth  its  last,  as  well  as,'  perhaps,  brightest  flashes. 
The  life  and  soul  of  this  institution  was  our  manager,  the  late  Mr. 
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Richard  Power,  a  gentleman  who  conld  boast  a  lamr  cirole  of  at- 
tached friends,  and  through  a  life  more  free  from  shadow  or  alloy', 
than  any  individual  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  know.  No  livelier 
proof,  indeed,  could  be  required  of  the  sort  of  feeling  entertained 
towards  him  than  was  once  shown  in  the  reception  given  to  the  two 
following  homely  lines  which  occurred  in  a  Prologue  I  wrote*  to  be 
spoken  by  Mr.  Oorry  in  the  character  of  Vapid  :•— 

*TLs  Mid  mj  worthy  manager  inMnda 

To  help  mj  ulght,  and  he,  jou  kaov,  ha*  frioods. 

These  ^ew  simple  words  I  wrote  with  the  assured  conviction  that 
they  would  produce  more  effect,  from  the  homefelt  truism  they  con- 
tained,  than  could  be  effected  by  the  most  labored  burst  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  the  result  was  just  what  I  anticipated,  for  the  house 
rung,  for  a  considerable  time,  with  the  heartiest  plaudits.  The  chief 
«omic,  or  rather  farcical,  force  of  the  company  lay  in  my  friend  Mr. 
Oorry,  and  Mongo  intervallo,'  myself;  and  though,  asuaoal,  with 
low  comedians,  we  were  much  looked  down  upon  oy  the  lofty  lords 
of  the  buskin,  many  was  the  sly  joke  we  indulged  in  together,  at  the 
expense  of  our  heroic  brethren.  Some  waggish  critic,f  indeed,  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  of  all  the  personages  of  our  theatre,  he 
most  admired  the  prompter — '  because  he  was  least  seen  and  best 
heard.'  But  this  joke  was,  of  course,  a  mere  good  humored  slander. 
There  were  two^  at  least,  of  our  dramatic  corps.  Sir  Wrixon  Becber 
and  Mr.  Bothe,  whose  powers,  as  tragic  actors,  few  amateurs  have 
ever  equalled ;  and  Mr.  Corry — ^perhaps  alone  of  all  our  company-, 
would  nave  been  sure  of  winnmg  laurels  on  the  public  stage.  As  to 
my  own  share  in  these  representations,  the  following  list  of  my  most 
successful  characters  will  show  how  remote  from  the  line  of  the 
heroic  was  the  small  orbit  through  which  I  ranged ;  my  chief  parts 
having  been  Sam,  in  *Baising  the  Wind,'  JElobin  Boughhead, 
Mungo,  Sadi,  in  the  'Mountaineers,'  Spado,  and  Peepinc;  Tom. 
In  the  part  of  Spado  there  occur  several  allusions  to  that  gay 
rogue's  shortness  of  stature,  which  never  failed  to  be  wdcomed  by 
my  auditors  with  laughter  and  cheers ;  and  the  words,  'Even  Sao- 
guino  allows  I  am  a  clever  little  fellow,'  was  always  a  signal  for  thb 
sort  of  friendly  explosion.  One  of  the  songs,  indeed,  written  by 
O'Keeffe,  for  the  ctiaracter  of  Spado  so  much  abounds  with  points 
tiius  personally  applicable,  that  many  supposed,  with  no  great  com- 
pliment  either  to  my  poetry  or  my  modesty,  that  the  song  had  been 
written,  expressly  for  the  occasion,  by  myself.  The  following  is  the 
verse  to  which  I  allude,  and  for  the  poetry  of  which  I  was  thus  made 
responsible : — 

*  Though  bom  to  be  little's  my  fate. 
Yet  so  was  the  ereat  Alexander  ; 
And,  when  I  walk  under  a  gate, 
I've  no  need  to  stoop  like  a  gander. 

*■  In  the  Season  of  1810. 
t  The  "  waggish  critic*'  was  Charles  Kendal  Bushe. 
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rm  no  luilrf,  long  hoddy*doddty 
Whose  paper,  kite  siuls  in  the  sky ; 
Though  wanting  two  feet,  in  my  body. 
In  soul,  I  am  thirty  feet  high.'  "^ 

With  all  these  pleasant  scenes,  Bushe  and  his  family  were 
closely  connected ;  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Kilfane  during 
the  theatrical  season,  and  upon  one  occasion  having  been 
asked  which  of  the  performers  he  most  admired,  he  replied, 
IS  Moore  has  stated,  '*  the  Prompter,  for  I  heard  the  most,  and 
saw  the  least  of  him/'  Whilst  the  performances  continued, 
amusements  of  every  kind  were  enjoyed — the  well-known  Kilfane 
hoonds  for  the  morning,  balls  for  the  evening,  conversation,  flash- 
ing, gay,  and  witty  for  all  times,  made  up  the  round  of  pleasure. 
At  length  it  was  disooveved,  in  the  year  1819^  that  the  per- 
formances could  no  longer  be  carried  on  satisfactorily,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  approaching  season  should  be  the  last. 
It  commenced  upon  the  11th,  and  ended  upon  the  28(h  Oc- 
tober. The  company  were  Mr.  R.  Power,  Mr.  Rothe,  Mr. 
Becher,  Mr.  Corry,  Lord  Monck,  Mr.  Langrishe,  Mr.  B. 
Bothe,  Mn  J.  Power  jun.>  Mr.  K  Power  jun,  Mr.  G.  Power, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bushe,  Mr.  C.  Bushe,  Mr.  A.  Bushe,  Mr.  An- 
nesley,  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Gyles,  Mr.  M'Caskey,  Lord  Ha- 
warden.  Lord  James  Stewart,  Sir  J.  C.  Coghill,  Mr.  J.  Power, 
Mr.  Q.  Hill,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Smily,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  £.  Helsham,  Mr.  B.  Hdsham,  Mr.  H.  Helsham, 
Mr-  T.  Hill,  Mr.  Shee,  Mr.  M.  Shee,  Mr.  Bookey,  Mr.  Fleming, 
Master  Dalton,  Master  Brennan,  Miss  (yNeill,  Miss  Walstein, 
Miss  Kelly,  Miss  Boche,  Miss  Curtis,  Miss.  }3yreby.  Miss 
Johnston. 

This  was  a  company  sufficient  to  attract  all  ^ho  could  ob- 
tain invitations  or  admission,  and  accordingly  wq  find  the  Kil- 
kenny papers  filled  with  complaints  as  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing lodgings,  and  some  Uttle  excitement  appears  also  to 
have  arisen,  owing  to  reports  that  Miss  0*Neill  would  not  ap- 
pear, which  the  papers  contradict "  on  very  good  authority  ,^^  and 
she  appeared  on  Thursday,  October  21st,  the  sixth  night  of 
the  season,  and  played  Juliet,  to  the  Bomeo  of  Bichard  Power, 
Becher  appearing  as  Priar  Laurence.*  The  season  commenced 
with  Mrs.  Centlivre's  Comedy,  T&e  Wonder^  and  the  Farce 
of  Raising  the  Wimd,     The  curtain  rose  at  eight  o'clock^ 

*  Upon  the  entrance  of  Mlu  i^NeiU  the  l«diet  and  gentiemen  pre- 
ent  woM  from  their  seats,  and  receiyed  her  standing. 
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when  Bichard  Power  came  forward  to  deliver  the  Prologue, 
which  was  as  follows : — 

"  As  some  fond  youth  the  fatal  bark  surveys. 
Which  from  his  sight  his  once  lov'd  fair  conveys, 
With  strain'd  eye  sees  it  lessening  to  his  view. 
And  waves,  with  frequent  hand,  a  last  adieu  I 
Still  sad  and  slow  he  lingers  on  the  shore. 
Nor  heeds  the  rising  surge  or  tempest's  roar. 
Thus,  tho'  well  pleased  to  meet,  yet  heaves  my  heart. 
And  dwells  on  that  sad  hour  when  we  must  part — 
When  I,  while  no  feign'd  griefs  my  bosom  swell. 
Take,  for  the  twentieth  time,  my  last  farewell ! 
Nay,  *pon  my  word  my  last — ^my  last  yo.u'll  find, 
Tho'  much  your  smiles  denote  a  doubting  mind. 

Have  you  not  lately  se^n,  thro'  iBther's  range, 
A  Comet  flaming  ahd  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexing  Monarchs— .Ah  1  that  omen  dire 
Foretold  our  busken'd  reign  must  soon  expire. 
^Should  any  ask,  why  in  its  noon-tide  hour. 
Like  Spanish  Charles,  I  quit  the  sovereign  power  ? 
I  will  a  tale  unfold— and  in  my  rage 
Our  green-room  secrets  publish  on  the  stage : 
Know  then — ^my  Actors  are  grown  restive  all. 
Nor  loiiger  hearken  to  my  sovereign  call. 
Some  to  strange  lands  a  wandering  spirit  drives. 
Some  take  to  business,  some  have  taken  wives ! ! 
My  Thanes  fly  from  me,  and  too  soon  Macbeth* 
Must  stand  alone  upon  the  blasted  heath ; 
But  late  my  plaguing  rogues,  as  if  combined. 
They  had  together  a  round-robbin  sign'd, 
Wrote  wordl^Atf  season  their  engagement  ends^^ 
Shall  I  expose  them  ?    Tho'  they  are  my  friends— 
By  Jove  I  will. 

(Takes  a  packet  of  Letters  from  his  pocket). 

Let's  see-— aye — ^here  in  truth 
Comes  a  sweet  sentimental  line  from  Bothe  ; ' 

*  Dear  Power,  you  know  my  heart' — aye,  still  the  pathos ; 

*  But  this  Excise  Board' — Heavens  what  a  Bathos  I 
And  thus  he  quits.     Oh,  unambitious  fool ! 

The  traffic  sceptre  for  the  dipping  ride — 
Tet  shaU  his  memory  live  ever  here. 
And  still  shall  Beverley— Othelld^Lear^ 
Beign  in  your  hearts  while  feeling  owns  a  tear. 
Next  comes  ag^ave  Epistle — ^post-mark  Mallow  ;f 
'  The  Senate  calls' — excuse  both  vain  and  shallow. 
'  The  times  are  out  of  joint,  and  public  men 
Must  do  their  best  to  set  them  right  again, 

*  Power's  chief  character. 

t  Becher  lived  near,  and  represented  Mallow  in  Parliament. 
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Bo  farewell  g«wgaw  Plays  I  Tours,  Wbizon  Bbchxb.* 

Now  all  this  comes  becanse  he's  grown  a  speecher. 

What !  would  the  proud  Coriokaut^  shun 

That  spot  where  first  your  wncen  sweet  he  won? 

Tho'  listening  senates  hang  on  all  he  sajs^ 

He  owes  it  all  to  our  Kilkbnht  Plats. 

What's  next? — a  note  official — signed  Jambs  Corby, 

Who  says  mdeed  he  U  extremely  sorry. 

But  that  the  Lmen  Trade\  now  comes  so  full  in — 

Pshaw  t  hang  his  linen !  haren't  we  got  the  woollen  ! 

If  to  my  orders  thus  he  proves  refractory 

Let  him  improve  his  system  at  the  Factory — X 

Ther«  sports  and  toil  th'  alternate  hours  beguile. 

And  man^—poor  laboring  man,  is  taught  to^snodle ; 

And  who  like  Gorrt  e'er  from  sorrow's  eve 

With  sun-shine  laughter  ev'ry  tear  could  dry  ? 

When  this  sad  City  moum'd  her  favorite  dead, 

And  deemed  all  Comedy  with  Ltstbb  fled ; 

When  all  around  was  vloom  and  sad  dbmay, 

Corry  burst  forth,  and  re-ill^min'd  the  day. 

Nay,  too,  my  youths  who  dash'd  thro'  thin  and  thick-. 

AMNBaLBT.-lSHBB— -HxLSHAM  and  mv  namesake  Dick, 

Tho*  now  they  shave,  think  grey-beard  parts  unfit. 

And  e'en  Lord  Monck  swears  he'll  the  harness  quit. 

But  ah!  sad  tidings  from  the  North  I  for  there 

Crampton  writes  word  the  state  demands  his  care : 

'  I'm  chain'd  here  by  the  leg,  and  made  in  vain 

Herculean  efforts  my  release  to  gun'-^ 

He  by  the  leg  I  Good  Heavens !  what  ohain  could  bind 

That  log  so  supple,  or  that  heart  so  kind ! 

But  let  Fate  cast  his  part,  howe'er  it  can. 

Hell  always  act  the  irish  Oehtleman. 

And  can  we  venture  thus  to  take  the  field. 

Without,  Sir  Lucius,^  thy  protecting  shield  ? 

Did  we  not  erst  the  stage  persist  to  tread. 

When  wit  and  genius  with  our  Lanorishb  fled? 

Then«  tho'  with  thinning  ranks,  we  forward  come. 

And  on  your  kind  ezhaustless  smiles  presume. 

And  lo !  what  bright  star,  wandering  from  her  sphere,- 

Shines  on  our  orb,  this  parting  hour  to  cheer  ? 

The  fair  O'Nbxl  diroels  night's  vapour  dun> 

It  is  the  East,  and  Juliet  is  our  sun ! 

Arise,  fait  sun,  and  with  auspicious  ray 

Shed  thy  kind  lustre  on  our  closing  day— ^ 

80  may  thy  beams,  by  no  dark  clouds  o'ercast, 

Licrease  each  year  in  splendor  ne'er  sui|>aat." 

*  Becker's  fkvorite  character. 

t  Corry  was  Secretary  to  the  Linen  Board  of  Ireland. 
I  Nolan's  well-known  woollen  factory,  Co.  Kilkenny. 
I  Crampton  played  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  with  great  spirit. 
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The  Beason  closed  with  the  teagedy  of  Bickard  ike  2Xin( 
and  the  farce  of  the  J^eaile  Surprise.  The  cast  in  Bickard 
was  as  foUows  :-— 


King  Henry,  Mr.  B«the. 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  A.  Bushe. 
Duke  of  York,  Master  Dalton. 
Duke  of  Qloucester,  Mr.  Becher. 
Buckingham,  Mr.  R.  Langrishe. 
Bichmond,  Mr.  B.  Power, 
Norfolk,  Mr.  Shee. 
Batcliffe,  Mr.  Fleming. 
Oatesby,  Mr.  G.  Power. 
Tressel,Mr.  Annesley, 
Oxford,  Mr.  Hare. 

In  the  farce  the  cast  was  : — 

Sir  Felix  Friendly,  Lord  Monck. 
Oompton,  Mr.  B.  Power,  Jun. 
Lingo,  Mr.  Oorrr. 
Chicane,  Mr.  Gyles. 
John,  Mr.  Annesley. 
Thomas,  Mr.  A.  Bushe. 


Lord  Major,  Mr.  Gyles.* 
TTrrell,  Mr.  B.  Power,  Jan. 
Blount,  Mr.  J.  Power. 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Mr. 

B.  Bothe. 
Officer,  Mr.  M.  8bee. 
Forrest,  Mr.  Marshall. 
Queen,  Miss  Curtis. 
Duchess  of  York,  Mrs.£yreby. 
Lady  Anne,  Miss  Walstein. 


Cuddon,  Mr.  Fleming. 
Farmer  Stump,  Mr.  Hare. 
Miss  Cheshire,  Mrs.  £ jreby. 
Laura,  Miss  Kelly. 
Fringe,  Miss  Curtis. 
Cowslip,  Miss  Book. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  the  cnrtain  dropped;  in  a 
few  moments  in  was  raised,  and  then  the  seyeral  members  of 
the  Dramatic  Corps  were  assembled  on  the  stage,  encompass- 
ing a  considerable  space  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  Mr. 
Bichard  Power  as  the  leader,  and  as  the  oldest  member  of  the 
company,  came  forward  to  speak  the  Epilogue.  It  was  as 
follows,  and  written  by  Henry  Amyas  Bushe  ;— 

"  Ten  years  entire  Greece  labored  to  destroy, 
With  her  confederate  hosts,  imperial  Troy — 
We've  kept  the  field  till  twice  ten  years  nave  passed. 
But  the  dispersing  gale  has  blown  at  last. 
With  ears  attentive  all  mv  words  receive, 
Tis  the  last  charge  your  leader  e'er  shall  give  : 

Companions  dear  of  many  a  well-fought  day. 
Tour  ready  numbers  I  with  pride  survey. 
Friends,  you  come  arm*d,  I  find,  with  valour  great. 
To  meet  me  summons,  and  behold  your  fate ; 
So  let  not  mirth  ('twere  now  ill-timed)  abound. 
Or  jest  be  pointed^let  no  laugh  resound. 
While  the  sad  hour  draws  near-—for  come  it  must, 
When  aU  those  trophies  shall  be  laid  in  dust. 
And  towers  and  palaces  all  in  the  wind 
Mouldering  dissolve,  nor  leave  a  wreck  behind  I 

*  Mr.  Gyles  was  afterwards  the  constant  correspondent  of  Charles 
Mathews.    See  Mathew's  Memoirs,  Vols.  JIh  and  IV. 
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Hapljr^  some  ftiture  traTeller  mav  say^ 
Whilst  in  this  town  he  makes  a  short  delay. 
Pointing  to  where  her  court  Thalia  held, 
'  Here  Richard  pitched  his  tent  of  Bosworth*s  field  : 
Here  yonthfiil  orators  their  streng^  would  try. 
Poise  on  the  wim^  ere  yet  they  leam'd  to  fly; 
And  sprightly  W  aiiSTkin,  in  her  beauty's  hey-day* 
Played  that  most  difficult  of  parts.  The  Lacly, 
Since  Fa&esh  hade  adieu,  ye  critics  tell 
Wbox-. who  performed  the  arduous  task  so  well  ? 
And  Stvphsrs  pour'd  her  sweetest  warfolings  here, 
The  seraph  tones  still  vibrate  on  the  ear ; 
And,  ere  she  fill'd  the  highest  niche  of  fame, 
Our  praise  prophetic  of  her  future  name. 
Here,  fair  O'Keh.,  with  native  feeling  charrnM, 
And  won  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  Warm'd — 
And  now,  mature  in  honors,  flings  the  light 
Of  setting  radiance  on  our  closing  night.' 

Ton,  too,  our  patrons,  never  sued  in  vain 

For  kindness,  critic  censure  to  restrun : 

You  fann'd  each  hope,  and  sileiiced  every  fear. 

And  cheer'd  with  beauty's  smile,  and  still  more  flattering  tear. 

Oh  I  while  this  breath  I  draw,  my  grateiiil  mind 

Shall  cherish  all  those  scenes  have  left  behind. 

Full  oft  shall  fancy  bring  them  to  my  view, 

And  memory,  lingering,  naif  their  jo vs  renew. 

So,  when  Death  claims  some  victim  tor  the  tomb^ 

And  loveliness  consigns  to  early  doom. 

With  mental  eye  the  widow'd  partner  sees 

Her  imag'd  form — ^he  hears  her  in  the  breeze — 

Entranc'd  in  fond  regret,  his  feeliogs  know 

A  charm  in  grief,  a  luxury  in  woe. 

And  thrill  with  second  rapture  wanderine  o'er 

All  that  had  won,  and  all  that  had  pleased  before : 

Such  solace  still  remains,  and  just  gives  strength 

To  utter  what  we  must  pronounce  at  length. 

While  to  the  utmost  bound  our  bosoms  swell. 

And  quivering  lips  scarce  falter — '  Friends,  farewell !' " 

A  few  days  after  the  dosiiig  of  the  Theatre  a  farewell  din* 
ner  was  giyen  in  the  Hibernian  Hotel,  Kilkenny ;  Bichard 
Power  was  the  chairman.  It  was  attended  by  all  tne  members 
o(  the  theatrical  company,  and,  as  a  honorary  member,  bj 
IjQrdPnidhoe,thepresentI)uke  of  Northumberland.  The  toasts 
were  the  King — the  ^nce  of  Wales — ^the  Duke  of  York-^ 
the  Loid  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — ^the  Stage—- the  Memory  of 
the  Kflkennv  Theatrical  Society— the  Memory  of  Shakespeare. 
Whilst  the  latter  toast  was  being  spoken  to,  it  was  announced 
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that  Miss  (yNeil  had  arrived  at  the  Hotels  where  she  was  to 
stop  for  the  night  on  her  route  to  Cork  from  Dublin,  and  a 
deputation  of  the  members  left  the  dinner  table  to  conmta- 
late  her  upon  her  late  performance ;  and  her  brother,  Mr*  B. 
CNeil,  who  accompanied  her,  was  invited  to  return  with  the 
deputation  to  the  Banquet,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  his  cdebrated  sister's  health  ably  and  eloquently 
proposed.  The  other  toasts  were.  Sir  Bobert  Langrishe— 
the  Couiitess  of  Ormond — Mr.  John  Power  and  Foxhunting— 
Mr.  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons — Lord  Prudhoe — ^tbe  Presi- 
dent— Mr.  Rothe — ^Mr.  Becher — Mr.  Crampton — ^Lord 
Monck,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Society — Mr.  Cony, 
the  Secretary — Mr.  Clarke,  the  Stage  Manager — Charles 
Bannister  and  Charles  Mathews.^ 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject,  because  we  know  it  re- 
lates to  a  period  of  the  life  of  Charles  Kendal  Bushe,  to  which 
he  ever  looked  back  with  pleasure ;  and  because  we  believe 
that  he  respected,  most  sincerely,  many  of  those  whose  names 
have  appeared  in  our  sketch  of  these  theatricals.t  Of  one  of 
the  members,  Mr.  Bichard  Power,  he  proved  his  friend- 
ship and  respect  by  the  following  exquisite  tribute,  ap- 
Emded  to  Mr.  Corry's  book  already  quoted,  which  showed 
ushe  to  possess,  as  Corry  wrote,  "  one  of  the  best  and 
warmest  hearts,  united  wiu  the  finest  talents,  that  Ireland 
ever  produced:'* — 

When  it  is  recollected  that  Richard  Power  did  not  belong  to 
any  profession — never  engaged  in  politics — ^filled  no  office— occupied 
none  of  these  stations,  the  auties  of  which  hring  men  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  public,  it  may  seem  extraordinary  to  those  who  did 
not  know  him,  that  his  protracted  sickness  should  have  excited  an 
interest  so  intense,  and  that  his  death  should  have  produced  a  sensa- 
tion of  general  re^et.  These  feelings,  however,  expressed  the  loss 
sustained  by  society  in  private  life,  by  the  death  of  one  of  its 
worthiest  members  and  greatest  ornaments.  It  would  be  great  in* 
justice  to  his  higher  claims  upon  the  attachment  of  his  many  friends, 

^Mathews  had  witnessed  the  performances  in  the  Season  of  1818. 

t  If  any  defence  of  Bushe's  aupport  of  this  amusement  were  neces- 
saiy,  we  might  plead  that  *<  the  mighty  searcher  of  courts,  who  stripped 
the  leaves  oft  the  sceptre  of  tyrants,  and  showed  the  naked  iron  under- 
neath"— ^Nicholas  MachiayeUi,  was  an  amateur  actor  of  comic  parts, 
and  a  comic  writer  of  great  abili^_finding  an  able  second  in  the  gitt* 
historian  and  Qorernor  of  Modena — Francis  Guicciardini.  MachiavelU 
states  that  his  own  comic  powers  made  the  Pope  and  Cardinals. 
*'  smascdlarsi  deUa  rlsa." 
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to  mhrfe  upon  the  accompUshments  of  a  mind  embellished  by  a 
coltiTatkm  of  the  fine  arts,  directed  by  a  correct  taste,  and  impartii^ 
to  his  oonversation,  that  gra^^,  without  effort  and  talent,  without 
^kfiajf  for  which  he  was  distinj^shed.  Talents  and  acquirements 
ire  of  small  account  in  the  estimation  of  those,  who  mourn  their 
dtpirted  worth  with  a  sorrow  justified  by  the  moral  excellence  of 
him  whom  Ihej  deplore.  His  principles  were  pure,  his  view  of 
honor  his^h,  his  affections  generous  and  kind.  In  the  domestic  con- 
nections ne  was  a  kind  relation — in  his  closer  intimacies,  the  steadiest 
and  most  deroted  firiend ;  in  his  general  intercourse,  f^ank,  cordial, 
and  conciliating.  It  was  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  "  never  made  an 
enemy,  or  lost  a  friend ;"  and  in  a  country  distracted  by  civil  and 
religioas  discord,  a  man  could  not  be  found  of  any  sect  or  party  who 
felt  unkindly  towards  him ;  yet  this  popularity  was  not  caused  by  the 
compliances  of  a  mind  or  assenting  character :  he  had  a  benevolence 
of  disposition,  which  made  it  a  pleasure  to  him  to  make  others  happy, 
and  he  shrank  from  giving  pain  almost  with  the  same  instinct  that 
men  shrink  from  suffering  it.  This  made  him  prompt  to  approve 
and  dow  to  censure ;  indulgent  to  error,  and  encouraging  to  merit ; 
jet  there  was  something  about  him  that  repelled  whatever  was  sordid 
or  mean ;  and  where  firmness  was  required,  his  integrity  was  un- 
compromising, and  his  courage  not  to  be  shaken.  Upon  these  quali- 
ties his  afflicUhd  friends  will  long  meditate ;  but  in  tne  words  of  his 
faTorite  author  :— 


*  ^— — i-  to  Add  greater  honors  to  his  ixe, 
Thao  man  could  giro  htan— he  died  ftMnng  Qod.* 


A  mortal  and  wasting  disease  had,  in  the  midst  of  health,  prosperity 
sad  enjoyments,  fastened  on  his  life,  which  for  more  than  three  years, 
be  sustained  with  a  patience  that  mere  philosophy  could  not  .inspire. 
In  that  dreadful  trial,  his  mind  was  propped  by  faith  in  revealed 
religion,  as  his  heart  was  imbued  with  all  •  the  charities  which  it 
memcates :  and  those  who  witnessed  his  sufferings,  can  never,  whilst 
tbej  live,  forget  the  serene  temper,  and  the  sublime,  yet  humble  and 
pious  resignation,  with  which  he  endured  them.  It  is  a  trite  and 
loaocurate  ezpresnon  to  say,  that,  by  a  memorial  such  as  this,  justice 
is  rendered  to  the  memory  of  one  who  is  gone  to  a  better  world. 
The  spirit,  separated  from  earth,  requires  no  such  justice  at  our 
hsndh  and  soars  above  the  low  considerations  of  pruse  or  censure. 
With  us,  however,  who  survive,  human  passions  remain,  and  a  me- 
Is&eholy  gratification  of  the  bent  of  our  feeling  is  derived  f^om  the 
performance  of  such  a  duty,  and  bv  indulf^ng  in  the  praises  of  a 
departed  friend,  however  vain  and  unavailing  to  the  dead.  Nor 
jet  unprofitable  are  such  tributes.  If  even  a  fictitious  standard  of 
excellence  has  been  considered  useful  for  the  contemplation  and 
imitation  of  mankind,  how  much  more  inviting  must  it  be  to  hold  up 
to  emulation  the  actual  virtues  of  a  real  character,  as  an  example  of 
what  is  not  only  excellent,  but  attainable?  Ifan^  young  man  upon  whom 
the  world  is  now  opening,  is  desirous  of  aspiring  to  the  distinction 
and  renown  which  its  higher  pursuits  may  bestow,  should  feel  the 
soonder  and  soberer  ambition  of  devoting  himself  to  the  duties  and 
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cnjojmeikto  of  private  Ufe^f  he  wish  to  improve  hit  imdentaBdiiigV 
and  refine  hU  taste  by  liberal  and  elegant  oultivatioii — and  to  expand 
hie  heart  by  the  practice  of  all  that  is  amiable  in  tiie  social  virtoes— 
from  youth  to  age,  to  be  surrounded  bv  troops  of  friends,  and  at  lus 
death  to  deserve  the  respect  of  the  estimable  and  the  honorable — in 
shorty  to  be  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  character  of  a  good  man, 
and  a  perfect  gentleman,  let  him  study  the  model  which  Richard 
Power  has  left  behind  him. 

We  have  written  that  Bashe's  judical  life  was  not  in  anj 
degree  remarkablet  the  chief  event  which  distinguished  it 
was  the  case  of  Bichard  Barrett :  it  was  tried  in  die  Eingf  s 
Bench,  where  O'Connell  appeared  for  the  defendant. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  retired  from  the  Yioe- 
Toyalty  of  this  country,  in  September  1833,  he  was  sacceded 
by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  then  came  to  Ireland  a3  Loid 
Ineutenant,  for  the  second  time.  CyConnell  was  in  the  fiill 
tide  of  his  popularity,  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  Triboni- 
tial,  or  it  may  be  written,  his  Kingly  sway*  Hie  Boman 
Catholics,  freed  from  those  galling  restramts  which  had  so  late- 
ly, as  they  considered,  oppressed  them,  and  incited  bv  Feigns 
O'Connor,  and  the  ruck  of  that  remnant  of  the  old  Catholic  As- 
sociation, who  loved,  either  for  the  sake  of  profit  or  excitement, 
the  turmoil  of  violent  politics,had  placed  themselves  again  within 
the  power  of  the  law.  Lord  Anglesea  had  tried  to  crash  the 
popular  party  by  political  prosecutions ;  Marquis  Wellealey 
was  inchned  to  follow  the  practice  of  his  predecessor.  Black- 
borne,  as  stannch  and  stem  in  his  views  regarding  the  interests 
of  the  country,  as  he  was  learned  in  such  constitutional  law 
as  had  been  conceded  to  her,  held,  under  the  Wellesley  Yice- 
rovalty,  the  ofSce  of  Attorney  G^eral,  to  which  he  had  been 
called  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea. 

Barrett's  case  came  on  for  trial  in  the  King's  Bench,  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  1833;  it  had  been  arranged  that  Sheil 
should  defend,  as  we  know  he  was  anxious  to  do,  the  traverser ; 
bat,  a  very  few  hours  before  the  day  of  trial,  O'Connell  re- 
solved to  lead  in  person,  and  he  was  right.  It  was  with  him, 
the  man  who  had  beaten  the  hostile  Government,  and  who  could 
say  with  Cicero — "Togati  me  uno  togato  duce  et  imperatore 
viciBtis,''  a  jpoint  of  honor  to  bear  scathdess,  if  possible,from  that 
Court  the  friend  who  had  refused,  at  his  grievous  peril,  to  give 
to  the  Government  a  legal  proof  that  0*(S)nndl*  was  the  writer 
of  certain  obnoxious  letters.    Upon  the  day  of  trial,  the  Court 
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and  Hall  were  crowded  more  densely  than  on  any  fonner  oc- 
cKOon.  The  juj  was  evidently  an  unfayorable  one,  and  the 
Crown  Counsel  were  vigorous,  able,  and  determined.  (yCon- 
neO,  however,  measured — as  only  he»  and  the  late  Lord  Abinger, 
eoold  measoie — ^the  strong  points  of  a  client's  case,  and  the 
aaKent  weaknesses  of  the  jury. 

He  cajoled  them,  and  talked  of  their  virtue,  their  honor, 
their  nationaHi^,  hurled  a  fierce  invective  against  the  Whigs, 
beeame  more  violent  and  seditious  than  the  accused  Barrett, 
and  applying  himself  to  the  then  great  question,  Bepeal  of  the 
Union,  quoted  fierce  speeches  of  Plunket  against  that  mea- 
soie, recalled  the  arguments  urged  against  it  by  Sichard  Jebb, 
who  was  then  the  tmrd  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
and  who  had  written,  that  ''you  may  track  Ireland  through 
the  Statute  Book,  as  you  follow  a  wounded  man  through  a 
crowd,  by  blood/' 

Bushe,  whilst  listening  to  this  address,  seemed  terrified  at 
ttie  thought  of  the  possible  climax  which  (yConnell  might 
introduce,  after  all  these  specimena^of  patriotic  eloquence,  and 
imperishable  records  of  opinion.  *  Having  quoted  that  tre- 
mendous burst  of  Plunket,  in  which  he  declares,  speaking  of 
the  Umon — ^''for  my  part,  I  will  resist  it  to  the  last  gasp  of 
my  existence,  and  with  the  last  drop  of  my  blood ;  and  wnen 
I  fed  the  hour  of  my  dissolution  appmaching,  I  will,  like  the 
father  of  Hannibal,  take  mj  children  to  the  altar  ajid  swear 
thoBi  to  eternal  hostility  against  the  invaders  of  their  country's 
freedom.^  CConnell  cried-^"  Who  was  it  that  spoke  this— 
Uiat  very  Lord  Chancellor  Plunket,  under  whose  special  auspices 
thn  prosecution  has  been  got  up  against  my  client.  But  do  I 
id|y  upon  his  testimony,  shall  I  conclude  my  list  of  authorities, 
with  lum  P  No,  there  is  another  witness  I  will  call  to  stand 
forward,  to  testify  against  the  means  by  which  this  abhorred 
measore  was  carried.    Listen,  gentlemen,  to  this  passage : — 

I  strip  this  forxnidable  measure  of  all  its  pretences  and  its  ag- 
([nratioxis  ;  I  look  at  it  nakedly  and  abstractedlj,  and  I  see  nothing 
m  it  but  one  question— wttfjrott  give  up  the  country  t  I  forget  for  a 
moment  Uie  unprincipled  means  by  which  it  has  been  promoted,  I 
pass  by  lor  an  mstant  the  unseasonable  moment  at  which  it  was  in- 
trodaced,  and  the  contempt  ofparliament  upon  which  it  is  bottomed^ 
and  I  look  upon  it  simply  as  England  reclaiming,  in  a  moment  of 
jour  weakness,  that  donunion  which  jou  eztortea  from  her  in  a  mo- 
ment  of  your  yirtne,  a  dominion  which  she  uniformly  loused,  which 
invariably  oppressed  and  impoverished  you ;  sad  from  the  cessation 
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Qf  irhieh  you  date  all  your  prosperity.  It  is  a  measure  which  gae» 
to  degrade  the  country,  by  saying  it  is  onworthy  to  govern  itself^ 
and  to  stultify  the  Parliament,  by  saying  it  is  unworthy  to  govern- 
ing  the  country.  It  is  the  revival  of  the  odious  and  absurd  title  of 
conauest ;  it  is  the  renewal  of  the  abominable  distinction  between 
motner  country  and  colony,  which  lost  America  $  it  is  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  nature  to  a  great  nation;  from  an  intolerance  of  ita 
prosperity.  No  man  would  be  so  frantic  as  to  state  as  an  abstract 
proposition  that  Ireland  is  physically  disfranchised  from  the  common 
pri^eges  of  nations.  If  you  stated  to  a  native  of  a  foreign  nation 
that  a  oountry  containing  a  population  of  nearly  &ve  millions  of  in* 
habitants,  and  a  territory  of  nearly  nineteen  millions  of  English 
acres,  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  generous  people,  blest  by  nature 
with  a  fertile  soiU  A^d  every  aptitude  for  commercial  prosperity  and 
domestic  wealth,  was  physically  incapable  of  governing  itself,  that 
foreigner  would  laugh  at  you.  If  you  stated  that  a  country  con- 
taining relatively  nearly  a  half  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain, 
though  searcely  a  third  of  its  territory,  and  containing  a  metropolia 
at  least  the  fourth  city  in  Europe,  exceedine  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion the  capitals  of  his  mijesty*s  imperial  lulies,  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Germany,  was  by  nature  doomed  to  provincial  inferi- 
ority, and  was  radi(»kllv  disqualified  from  governing  itself,  yon 
would  pronounce  a  libel  upon  a  bountiful  Providence,  and  a  hbel 
that  would  not  be  endured. 

All  the  Bar,  and  most  of  the  auditors,  knew  by  whom  the 
lanraage  had  been  uttered,  and  when  OKConnell  had  con- 
cluded, he  thundered  forth,  *' Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  by 
whom  were  these  words  uttered  ?  By  the  illustrious  member 
for  Callan,  Ghables  Kendal  Bushe.''  It  was  a  painful 
scene,  and  as  (yConnell  paused,  a  low  murmur,  in  which 
pity,  admiration,  and  sorrow  were  commingled,  rose  upon  the 
ear  of  the  aged  Judge,  and  as  thoughts  of  the  old  time  came 
back  upon  Mm,  he  bent  over  his  de^  to  conceal  his  agitation, 
it  has  been  said — ^to  hide  his  tears.  O'Gonnell's  efforts  were 
vain,  and  Barrett  was  convicted. 

Some  men  have  stated  that  after  the  Union  Bushe  forgot  his 
patriotism,  and  was  lulled  into  acquiescence  with  what  he  had 
formerly  considered  a  crime,  by  the  gifk  of  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ralship. It  has  been  asserted  also,  that  in  the  Government 
prosecutions  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  he  seemed,  as  the  advo- 
cate  of  the  Crown,  to  forget  the  great  principles  of  rdigiotts 
freedom  which  he  had  formerly  enunciated. — But,  in  these 
charges,  there  was  no  truth.  He  thought,  that  in  the  passing  of 
the  Union  measure,  all  hope  for  Ireland  was  lost  for  ever ;  and 
havingstruggled  bravely, uncompromisingly,  and  disinterestedly. 
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vliilai  Ireland  was  independent,  he  bowed^  sorrow-stricken  and 
spiritless,  beneath  the  nisgraoe  which  the  venality  of  her  last 
Parliament,  and  the  persevering  and  shameless  bribery  of  the 
Minister,  had  hurled  upon  Ireland.  Nobly  does  the  younger 
Giattan  yindicate  him  when  he  writes : — 

**  With  a  genius  such  as  few  men  possess  and  few  countries  can 
boast  of— with  a  ready  humour,  a  playful  aod  ardent  disposition — 
with  more  of  the  milk  of  human  nature  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
mco    and  with  fewer  of  their  faults,  though  with  some  of  their 
errors  and  their  weaknesses— was  Charles  Kendal  Bushe.    He  was 
pasttonatelj  fond  of  literature,  his  mind  was  cultivated  and  polished 
m  the  extreme,  his  manner  of  reading  was  charming-^it  was  a  dis- 
play of  taste  and  elegance^-Jiis  mode  of  narrating  was  excellent-^ 
te  neTer  fell  into  the  common  error  which  shows  the  vulgar  mind, 
infiV'Ttg  the  circumstance  the  point  and  the  point  the  circumstance. 
As  an  orator — graceful,  fluent,  plausible,  and  zealous — he  clothed 
his  ideas  in  a  garb  of  rich  and  overflowing  eloquence ;  with  a  voice 
that  charmed,  he  modulated  its  tones  so  as  to  fiul  upon  the  ear  with 
softness  and  almost  with  the  sweetness  of  melody ;  when  he  spoke 
his  eye  kindled,  and  a  ^lare  of  fire  animated  his  entire  frame,  and 
ahnost  communicated  itself  to  his  auditors.    He  could  depress  or 
elevate  his  tones  with  sing^ar  felicity,  and  assume  the  grave  or  the 
gay  character  of  speech  with  such  happy  success  that  the   most 
polished  actor  coula  not  surpass  him.     Few  were  blessed  by  Provi- 
dence with  talents  like  those  of  Bushe,  and  few  could  boast  of  such 
noble  and  disinterested  conduct  as  that  which  he  displayed  at  this 
trying  and  momentous  crisis.     His  public  life  almost  began  at  the 
Union ;  he  began  well  and  never  spoke  better.     His  case  was  pe- 
culiar and  interesting,  and,  for  his  character  and  that  of  his  countrv, 
deserves  to  be  recorded.     His  father  had  died  owing  considerable 
debts,  which  his  son  was  not,  however,  in  law  bound  to  pay ;  but 
he  considered  Uiat  he  was  so  in  honour,  and  though  encumbered  by 
a  large  family^  without  fortune  of  his  own,  and  with  small  profes- 
sional  rank  at  the  time,  he  discharged  them  all.   Aware  of  his  situa- 
tion, the  political  vampire  who  then  ruled — ^the  spoliator  of  public 
honour  and  of  private  fame — summoned  one  of  the  familiars  whom 
he  kept  in  waiting  to  bribe  the  pen,  to  seduce  the  virtuous,  and  to 
entrap  the  unwary ;  he  dispatched  him  to  Charles  Kendal  Bushe. 
The  offer  was  made, — any  sum,  any  terms  that  would  be  asked  were 
to  be  complied  with :  but  he  refused  every  temptation.    After  this 
interview,  when  he  reflected  on  the  state  of  his  affairs  in^'ruin,  and 
beheld  his  family  so  straitened  in  circumstances,  (he  stated  this  to 
me  himselO — '^  threw  myself  in  my  chair,  and  for  a  moment  almost 
doubted  whether  it  was  right  in  me  to  keep  in  such  a  state  so  many 
human  beings,  when  I  thought  on  the  splendid  offers  I  had  refused, 
—offers  that  astonished,  almost  bewildered  me.'    Charles  Bushe 
was  incorruptible, — ^he  saved  his  honour ;  he  would  have  saved  his 
counti7  too  ;  and  the  doubt  of  which  he  spoke  was  the  mere  caprice 
ofhisuncy.     Had  his  distress  and  bis  temptation  been  multiplied 
a  hundred  fold,  he  would  have  remained  pure." 
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As  to  Bushels  forgetfulness  of  his  old  principles  of  religious 
freedoiD,  the  best  answer  to  the  chaj^  is,  tnat  he  thought 
of  the  Boman  Catholics  in  the  same  light  aa  their  best  and 
truest  friends  had  been  forced  to  place  them.  Until  Daniel 
CyConnell  became  the  leader  of  his  party,  and  bronght  to  their 
aid  all  the  power  of  that  soaring,  happy  audacity — that  tre- 
mendous gift  of  popular  eloquence — and  that  indomitable  per- 
severance,  which  throudi  his  wondrous  career,  were  his  cfaa* 
racteristics,  the  Soman  Catholics,  as  a  party,  were  divided  and 
weak,  and  undecided  and  worthless ;  they  were  ungrateful  to 
every  friend  who  had  supported  them,  and  folly  justified  the 
observations  of  the  illustrious  John  Philppt  Giuran,  who,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Lub^  dated  Paris,  and  now  first  pub- 
lished, writes:— 

"  Tou  cannot  believe  the  transition  from  sympathy  to  detestation, 
which  we  have  excited  in  England — and  hatred  of  our  barbarisnip— 
a  contempt  of  our  strength,  which  has  acted  only  upon  and  against 
ourselves.  I  see  only  one  way  of  getting  out.  If  Ireland  had  the 
modesty  and  firmness  to  disclaim  all  that  had  been  done  and  said  in 
her  name,  perhaps  it  might  have  some  effect  in  bringing  back  our 
friends  and  disarming  our  enemies.  I  think  the  people  of  sense  and 
property,  who  were  really  scared  away,  ought  to  present  a  petition, 
signed  only  by  their  own  class.  It  ought  to  disavow  all  that  could 
truly  be  denied ;  it  ought  to  impeach  no  one.  I  do  not  myself  im- 
pute guilt  of  intention  to  those  who  even  have  stabbed  the  hopes  and 
character  of  Ireland  to  the  heart— innocence  ought  to  plead  for 
mistake. — Besides,  there  should  be  no  tone  of  crimination — ^no  air  of 
King's  evidence.  When  I  look  back  on  what  the  Board  has  done, 
my  shame  and  surprise  are  still  increased.  They  met  for  petition^ 
they  were  too  busy  for  that,  but  they  had  time  for  everything  else; 
they  became  a  court  of  the  most  formidable  attunder-Huraignment 
without  notice,  and  conviction  without  proof-— sentence  against  cha- 
racter and  person — the  victim  proclaimed  an  outlaw — ^the  executive 
magistrate  tried  and  stigmatized.  Good  God  I  Men  calling  them- 
selves gentlemen,  and  proud  of  the  manly  delicacy  of  the  national 
character,  to  force  themselves  into  a  bed-chamber,  and  sit  in  judg- 
ment between  the  husband  and  wife,  and  that  on  a  question  on 
which  those  nearest  to  the  parties  knew  little,  and  of  which  these 
self-appointed  judges  knew  nothing,  and  whose  sentence  was  nothing 
but  a  proclamation  of  malice  and  folly ;  and  that  really  would  have 
served  the  object,  if  our  wretched  island  had  not  been  too  much  of  a 
bedlam  to  give  even  an  exculpatory  credit  to  their  charges.  They 
deified  Dr.  Milner  for  the  very  reason  why  they  should  have  left  him 
where  he  was— namely,  because  he  was  deserted  by  the  English  Ca- 
tholics. In  their  persecution  of  Lalor  and  Caulfield,  they  openly 
attacked  whatever  right  of  election  remained.  They  attacked  their 
most  tried  friends  in  Parliament — Canning  not  an  honest  man — 
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QtMMUn  a  fool-^Calstlereaffh  a  knav»— Pluaket  a  deserter.  They 
alniaed  the  Eiigluh  Cathoucs^  imder  whose  long  and  tried  character 
of  property  and  allegiance  onr  cause  toi^t  have  found  shelter. 
They  employ  Lord  Donoughmore  and  Mr.  Qrattan^  and  insult  them 
both — and  that  im  a  way  marking  their  utter  ignorance  of  Parlia- 
mentary proeeedingSy  as  well  as  personal  decorum.  They  petition 
the  Legislature ;  and,  while  they  are  on  their  knees  in  civil  supplica- 
tioD,  they  mix  with  their  prayer  the  menaces  of  commercial  war. 
A  fine  time^  no  douht,  for  nonconsumption  comhinations  1  When 
the  same  was  tried  before  we  were  found  unequal  to  resist  the  ad^ 
▼erse  weight  of  British  capital  defensiTcly  and  vindictively  employed 
against  us ;  the  consumer  here  was  sacrificed  to  the  avarice>  and 
the  poor  labouring  artists  to  the  arrogance  of  an  unfeeling  master 
mano&cturer.  1  remember  myself,  when  a  coat  cost  three  times  its 
value,  and  that  of  the  worst  fabric  and  materials.  No  man  can 
see,  without  pain^  the  depression  under  which  our  manufacturers 
are  held;  but  nothing  that  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil^  our  want 
of  capital,  will  ever  relieve  us ;  and  nothings  but  the  slow  operation 
of  a  fosterine  legislature^  removing  cruel  and  impolitic  restraints, 
can  have  the  least  tendency  to  our  benefit*  But,  provided^  we  could 
set  up  the  throats  of  the  Liberty,  we  were  perfectly  regardless  of 
their  interest.  Our  lower  orders,  Gk>d  help  them !  now  easily  can 
every  quack  deceive  them!  Their  misery  mi^ht  be  softened^  by 
taking  a  reasonable  rent  for  their  farms,  by  easmg  them  of  tythes  ; 
these  sacrifices,  perhaps,  can  scarceljr  be  hoped  from  priests  and 
landlords ;  our  clergy  have  been  up  in  arms  against  any  relief,  or 
even  temporary  encouragement  to  the  reclaimer,  however  to  their 
own  ultimate  benefit.  Our  peasantry  must,  therefore,  for  ever  be  a 
mere  drug ;  whatever  the  landlord  chooses  to  demand  for  his  land 
must  be  paid,  till  trade  shall  become  a  bidder  against  him,  and 
so  extinguish  the  monopoly  of  our  grandees.  But  what  measure 
^d  our  reformers  propose  with  any  such  desi^  ?  Certainly  none. 
Do  not  mistake  me.  I  do  not  mean  that  anythmg,  save  the  petition, 
ahonld  have  been  mentioned  at  that  Board,  but|  I  mean,  that  their 
silence  on  the  real  causes  and  remedies  of  our  sufferings,  shews 
them  grossly  ignorant  or  regardless  of  them.  So  far  as  they  alluded 
at  all  to  these  subjects,  the  tendency  was  merely  to  inflame— -to  make 
our  lower  orders  turbulent  aud  furious,  and  so  far  expose  them  as 
unfit  as  undeserving  of  mild  or  rational  treatment ;  but  these  no- 
tables thought  they  were  raising  themselves  bv  the  apery  of  legisla- 
tion— ^by  i^pealing  to  the  mob  upon  points  of  law  and  constitution. 
They  replied  in  their  meetings  to  the  speeches  in  Parliament,  and 
finally,  and  I  see  no  apology  that  can  be  made  for  it,  they  embroil 
the  country  still  more  by  forcing  upon  it  points  exclusively  reli- 
gious, and  with  which  the  laity  shoula  not  have  presumed  to  meddle. 
First,  they  complain,  that  the  gpreat  mass  of  the  people,  and  that 
most  trulv,  are  kept  in  a  degree  of  ignorance  unknown  in  any  other 
region  of  the  eaith.  And  next,  they  call  upon  these  honorary 
theologians,  upon  this  very  barbarized  mass,  to  decide  upon  the  veto 
as  a  most  profound  point  of  clerical  difficulty.  With  respect  to  the 
clergy  themselves,  a  most  respectable  order,  this  has  been  peculiarly 
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unfeeling — for  reasons  in  which,  I  remember^  yoa  agreed.  It  has 
invoWea  them  in  cruel  and  Unjust  suspicion  on  all  sides,  lessening;' 
their  credit  with  the  high,  and  their  authority  with  the  humble. 
And  see  the  fruits  of  all  this — ^no  member  of  eitiier  House  would, 
yenture  to  stir  our  question^  and,  instead,  of  an  extension  of 
civil  rights,  we  get  the  Insurrection  Act  passed,  without  opposition* 
and,  enabling  Goyemment,  by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen,  to  put  Ire- 
land in  a  state  such  as  the  world  never  saw.  AH  our  affection  was 
for  our  beloved  prelates^  and  our  dear  poor  orders ;  and  upon  these^ 
peculiarly,  have  we  pulled  down  these  horrors.  A  man  or  property 
may  roll  home  drunk  in  his  chariot,  and  laugh  at  the  cuHcw  ;  bat 
what  shelter  has  the  poor  man  to  save  him  from  such  a  pitilesa 
storm  ?  But  the  gangrene  sinks  still  deeper ;  the  spirit  of  the  Gh>- 
vemment  springs  directly  from  that  of  the  law.  Now,  this  last  act 
can  be  justified  on  no  human  ground,  except  that  the  nation  is  peo- 
pled bv  monsters  that  must  be  ruled  like  beasts.  See  here  the  de- 
plorable state  of  onr  poorer  people.  God  help  them !  they  are  id- 
ways  ultimately  the  su£Eerers — they  are  the  cards  with  which  gam- 
bling adventurers  play ;  they  never  fail  to  be  soiled  during  the  game^ 
and  after  it  to  be  flung  into  the  fire.  No  matter  what  abuse  may 
be  committed  in  the  exercise  of  such  an  act  What  appeal  can  we 
make  ?— >what  a  number  of  men  have  we  among  us,  who  will  look  to 
fortune  and  power  by  sharpening  its  edge  ?  To  what  a  frightful 
union  between  the  judicial  and  the  executive  must  it  lead?— -an 
union  peculiarly  formidable  in  a  province,  and,  at  a  time  when  say- 
ings ox  our  courts,  whether  truly  or  falselj,  are  circulated,  stating, 
that  onr  people  are  so  ferociated  that  civil  justice  will  no  longer  do  ? 
No  doubt  the  public  mind  has  been  not  a  little  disturbed.  And  what 
else  could  be  expected  from  the  perpetual  efforts  to  irritate  ?  But 
I  should  never  have  done  if  I  thought  to  have  exhausted  this  killing* 
subject.  I  shall,  for  the  present,  only  add  a  word.  England  must 
know  that  war  (and  very  soon)  is  possible ;  that  her  darling  France* 
by  nature  her  enemy,  and  the  Peninsula^  and  the  Continent,  too^ 
may  join  with  America  in  defending  their  maritime  rights  against 
her  maritime  claims.  It  would  be  no  new  alliance.  If  she  has  com- 
mon sense  she  must  see,  that  iustice  and  prudence  would  recommend 
to  her  not  to  make  the  straight  waistcoat  the  common  dress  of  Ire- 
land for  ever.  But,  such  an  hope  would  surely  be  much  ripened,  if 
we  made  her  understand,  that  what  has  been  done  and  said  of  late 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  honest  or  thinking  class  of  our  people, 
that  we  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  severing  the  connexion,  or 
attacking  her  religion." 

So  Curran  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Soman  Ca- 
tholic party  in  August^  1815.  In  the  April  of  the  same  year^ 
Thomas  "Moore  wrote  to  Lady  Donegal : — "  If  there  is  anything 
in  the  world  I  have  been  detesting  and  despising  more  than 
another  for  this  long  time  past,  it  has  been  those  very  Dublin 
politicians  whom  you  so  fear  I  should  associate  with.     I  do 
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Boi  think  a  good  cause  was  ever  rained  by  a  more  bigoted^ 
brawling,  and  disgusting  set  of  demagogues/' 

Urns  has  Bushe  been  nobly  vindicated.  He^  and  the  men 
cast  in  the  same  mould  of  honor,  patriotism,  and  eloquence, 
battled  for  Irish  independence  whilst  a  hope  remained.  They 
might,  it  ni  true,  have  continued,  what  in  Ireland,  is  called 
patriots,  but  what. might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  called 
selfish,  factious  demagogues,  ready  to  promise  all  to  please  a 
party,  whilst  premired  to  sell  that  party  to  the  highest  oidding 
Ifimster.  The  fioman  Catholics,  as  we  have  shown,  from  the 
omnions  of  their  own  friends,  were  ignorant  of  that  strength 
which  is  in  union.  They  forgot  that  for  the  Bible  and  the 
Covenant,  the  hardy  Scotch,  with  claymore  in  hand,  and  foot 
upon  the  heather,  had  baffled  all  the  power  of  England,  and 
had  wrung  firom  her  the  concession  of  an  independent  religion ; 
but  broken  and  disunited  as  the  people  of  this  countrv  were, 
from  1798  to  18^0,  no  former  friend  could  be  callecl  traitor 
who  was  silent  in  their  cause.  He  who  Aad  battled  for  them,  and 
then  stepped  from  his  path  again  to  aid  them,  was  like  the  sailor 
who  fights  his  ship  till  she  lies  a  drifting  hulk  upon  the  waters, 
and  then  runs  her  amongst  the  breakers.  Henry  Grattan^ 
''the  ever  glorious/'  was  the  last  and  truest  of  their  old 
friends.  Despite  their  ingratitude,  he  was  ready  to  serve  them 
10  the  latest  hour  of  his  iSe,  and  he  forgot  that  their  Petition 
had  been  taken  from  his  hands,  and  entrusted  to  Parnell  as 
tiieir  dio«en  advocate. 

As  a  judge,  Bushe  was  merciful,  and,  owing  to  an  incident  in 
his  early  career  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  somewhat  slow  to  convict 
on  circumstantial  evidence.  A  shott  time  after  his  call  to  the 
Bar,  he  was  retained  at  the  Wexford  Assizes  to  defend  ^  pri- 
soner accused  of  murder.  The  victim^s  name  was  Walter 
Mqrier,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  been  killed  by  a 
pii^  of  rebels,  of  whom  one  became  an  approver,  and  was  the 
cfakf  witness  for  the  Crown.  Like  most  approvers,  the  witness 
was  correct  and  careful  in  all  his  details.  He  stated  that  the 
body  of  Meyler  had  been  buried  dose  by  the  sea,  and  this 
eridencd  was  corroborated  by  some  laborers  who  had  found  a 
dead  body  on  the  shore,  wrapped  in  a  coat  of  the  same  texture 
and  color  as  that  stated  to  have  been  worn  by  the  deceased. 
Bushe  neither  cross-examined  a  witness,  nor  called  evidenee 
upon  the  part  of  his  clijcnt,  and  before  the  judge  commenced 
his  charge,  the  jury  stated  that  they  were  prepared  with  their 
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veidict.  Bashe  said^  "  Wait  a  momeiit,  gentlemen — did  any 
of  you  know  Walter  Meyler,  the  deceased  P'  The  reply  was. 
that  all  the  joiy  knew  him  well — and  immediate^  JBoshe 
shouted,  to  the  cUsmay  of  the  auditors, ''  Walter  Meyler,  come 
into  Court/'  the  supposed  deceased  rushed  upon  the  table,  and 
pointing  to  him,  Bushe  exclaimed — ''There,  Gentlemen,  is 
my  defence/' 

It  appeared  that  Meyler  had  ofifended  some  rebellious  society* 
existing  in  1798,  at  Wexford,  and  fearing  the  revenge  of  toe 
members,  had  fled  to  America  for  safety.  Several  persons 
were  murdered  by  the  society,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
Mevler  formed  another  victim.  The  rebellionjpassed  over; 
and  Meyler  returned  to  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Wexford  a  few 
hours  before  the  trial.  Bushe,  being  willing  to  excite  some 
sensation  in  Court,  had  kept  this  fact  a  secret,  and  thus,  with 
theatric  effect,  saved  his  cUent,  who,  but  for  the  fortunate  re- 
turn of  Meyler,  would  have  formed  another  unhappy  instance 
of  an  unjust  conviction  upon  circumstantial  evidence. 

Than  Bushe,  few  men  were  more  honored  and  respected  by  all 
parties;  the  chargeof  partiality  or  of  neglect  has  never  been  urged 
in  his  case;  and  he  endeavoured  to  bear  with  him  to  the 
Bench  the  urbanity,  gentleness,  and  graciousness  that  dis- 
tinguished him  in  private  life.  During  the  twenty-two  yean 
in  which  he  held  the  post  of  Chief  Justice,  his  Court  was 
never  disturbed  bv  unseemly  squabbles  with  the  seniors,  whilst 
to  the  juniors  of  the  profession,  his  deportment  was  ever 
marked  by  that  kindness  and  condescension  which  are  now  so 
estimable  in  Mr.  Justice  Crampton,  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron. 

He  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  his  family  spring  up  around 
him,  happy  and  respected ;  and,  throtigh  his  own  exertions,  he 
was  enabled  to  surmount  all  his  difficulties,  and  re-purchase 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  estate  which  had 
been  in  the  nossession  of  his  father.  He  had  ten  children,, 
four  sons  and  six  daughters;  one  of  the  latter  was  manned  to 
the  late  Charles  Michael  Eox,"^  who  died  in  Bushels  life  time, 
another  to  Sir  Josiah  Coghill,  a  third  daughter  married  tiie 
Hon.  John  Flunket. 


*  Mr.  "Box  reported,  coAJointly  with  the  present  Master  of  the  BoUs, 
the  cases  known  as  Fox  and  Smith's  Beporte.  Mr.  Fox  was  s<m  of  the 
late  Judge  Fox. 
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In  his  home  life  Bnshe  was  folly  as  estimable^  as  those  most 
efltunable  men^  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Southey.  It  was 
bis  costom  to  set  aside  his  mornings  for  professional  reading, 
or  to  the  preparation  of  snch  business  as  his  position  required, 
and  to  fiooily  prayers ;  and  before  dinner  he  rode  or  walked. 
If  time  aflbrded  the  opportunity,  he  employed  himself  in. 
reading  or  writing  for  amusement,  and  at  dinner  he  delighted 
in  the  company  of  his  family,  and  of  a  few  friends  with  whom 
congenialiiy  of  thought  and  community  of  opinion  made  as- 
sociation charming.  He  loved  philosophical  and  metaphy- 
iical  inquiries,  and  could  say  with  Bobert  Boyle,  ^^  the  things 
fi>r  which  I  hold  life  valuable,  are  the  satisfaction  that  accrues 
from  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  and  the  exercise  of  piety/' 
His  little  tract,  entitled  A  Summary  View  of  tie  JEvtdenceA 
^drktiasU^,  and  published  after  his  death,  proves  that 
he  was  fiilly  as  able*  a  defender  of  revealed  religion  as  an- 
other great  orator,  and  legal  advocate — Drskine.  From 
fiuahe'a  tract  we  give  the  following  extract : — 

The  ffarst  thing  that  I  require  from  the  sceptic  is,  that  he  should, 
with  preeision,  asoertain  the  limits  of  his  own  scepticism.  Is  he  an. 
atheist,  or  only  a  deist  ?  This  question  may  startle  manj  who  would' 
in^giiaDtly  Yepel  the  impatation  of  atheism,  but  who  are  little  aware 
bow  ineritaUv  some  of  the  most  plausible  of  the  deistical  arguments 
lead  to  it.  Manv  are  not  aware  of  this,  and  do  not  see  the  mH 
before  them ;  while  others,  like  Hume,  have  plunged  into  it,  ratner 
thin  retrace  their  st^s.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  fix,  upon  a 
firm  foundation,  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  who  made^  and 
ffoverns  the  universe,  and  not  leave  it  resting  upon  loose  and  inde- 
naite  impreesions.  That  position,  once  estabushed,  will  be  found  a 
citadel  upon  which,  during  the  contest,  you  may  always  retire,  and 
frun  whence  yon  may  aJways  be  supplied  with  fresh  forces.  For  that 
purpose,  begin  by  reading  Paley^s  Theolo^,  a  work  of  singular 
tbihtv  nid  beauty,  demonstrating  from  the  inspection  of  the  visible 
world,  and  the  proofs  of  design  and  contrivance  with  which  it 
abounds,  the  existence  of  a  Creator  of  the  universe,  many  of  whose 
stupendous  works  the  organs  of  man,  unassisted  by  the  telescope  or 
microscope,  cannot  discover ;  and  the  vastness  and  minuteness  of 
whose  providences  are  equaHj  bevond  the  comprehension  of  the  hu- 
oum  mmd.  Tou  will  rise  from  the  studj  of  that  book  with  an  awful 
delight,  but  yon  will  not  be  aware  of  the  most  valuable  lesson  which 
it  teabhei^  mitil  yon  shall  have  recollected  (although  no  doubt  remains 
tfon  your  mind  of  the  existence  of  a  Qod)  that  you  have  not  advanced 
astqi  in  learning  by  what  means  the  wonderful  works  of  creation  were 
soeomplished,  or  upon  what  prinoi|dea  it  is  conducted  and  preserved. 
Touwillthen  have  aaoertaineayour  own  ignorance,which  (as  was  wisely 
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said  bjr  a  beathen)  '' is  of  itself  great  knowledge;'*  and  in  the  pro« 
gress-  of  your  inquiry,  you  will  remember  this  proposition*— that  God 
exists,  and  that  he  made  and  ffoverns  the  world»  althongh  yon  do  not 
Imow  him ;  and  jou  will  find  this  a  basis  upon  which  much  is  buili 
and  firmly  established.  Intimately  connected  with  this  truth  is  the 
next  step  which  I  advise  you  to  take  in  your  inquiry — ^namely,  to 
examine  what  some  persons  represent  as  preliminai^y  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  belief  of  Ghristianity,  from  a  supposed  repugnance  to 
human  reason  in  the  mystery  of  redemption.  Amongst  many  other 
things,  they  say  that  permission  of  evil  m  a  world  which  the  Omnipo* 
tent  Creator  might  have  made  without  it ;  that  the  suffering  or  all 
Adam's  descendants  for  his  crime,  for  which  they  are  not  guilty ; 
that  Uie  atonement  for  sin  by  the  sacrifice,  of  not  merely  an  inno« 
oent,  but  a  meritorious  being;  that  eternity  of  punishment  for  of- 
fences not  proportioned  to  sudi  a  sanction ;  and  ^at  the  insufficiency 
of  a  revelation,  which  did  not  appear  for  many  thousand  years  after 
the  world  was  created,  and  had  been  at  the  end  of  nearly  two  thou* 
sand  years  only  communicated  to  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  amongst 
many  of  whom  it  is  still  a  subject  of  doubt  and  controversy,  while 
to  a  considerable  part  of  the  globe  it  is  as  yet  utterly  unknown ; — 
are  all  so  many  instances  of  something  so  utterly  inconsistent  with, 
and  revolting  to,  justice  and  reason,  that  no  quantity  of  evidence  can 
satisfV  the  mind  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a  system  so  radically 
ineouitable  and  ateurd.  Tou  wiU  find  in  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy 
an  irresistible  answer  to  these  difficulties.  It  is  a  most  able  wonL 
The  stjle,  however,  is  not  captivating  or  popular,  and  therefore  the 
reasomng,  which  is  both  subtle  and  profound,  cannot  always  be  at 
once  collected,  even  by  the  most  attentive  reader,  and  never  can  be 
comprehended  in  a  careless  and  superficial  perusal :  you  must,  how- 
ever, dig  in  the  mine,  for  it  is  a  mine  of  wealth. 

In  writing  thns,  he  proved  how  Italy  Lord  Bacon  judged, 
when  he  proclaimed  in  his  great  work  that,  "  There  are  two 
principal  services,  besides  ornament  and  illustration,  which 
philosophy  and  hnman  learning  perform  to  religion;  the  one 
consists  in  effectually  exciting  to  the  exaltation  of  God's 
glory,  the  other  affording  a  singular  preservation  against  un- 
^  belief  and  error." 

In  the  year  1839,  Bushe  was  summoned  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  being  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  liords  upon  the  state  of  Ireland.  Lord  Brougham  met  him, 
and  writes  :— 

**  No  one  who  heard  the  ver^  remarkable  examination  of  Chief 
Justice  Bushe  could  avoid  forming  the  most  exalted  estimate  of  his 
judicial  talents.  Many  of  the  questions  to  which  he  necessarily 
addressed  himself,  were  involved  in  party  controversy,  kindling  on 
one  side  and  the  other  great  heats ;  yet  never  was  a  more  calm  or 
a  more  fair  tone  than  that  which  he  took  and  throughout  preserved. 
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Some  of  the  points  were  of  great  nioet j ;  but  the  dUerimination 
with  which  he  handled  them  was  such  as  seemed  to  remove  all  diffi- 
cvltj,  and  <fispel  whatever  obscurity  clouded  the  subject.  The 
ebmce  of  his  words  was  most  felicitous  ;  it  always  seemed  as  if  the 
form  of  expression  was  selected  which  was  the  most  peculiarly 
adapted  to  convey  the  meaning,  with  perfect  simplicity  and  with- 
out the  least  matter  of  exaggeration  or  of  softening.  The  manner 
of  speaking  each  sentence,  too,  betokened  an  anxiety  to  give  the 
▼ery  truth,  and  the  slowness  ofltentimes  showed  that  each  word  was 
cautiously  weighed.  There  was  shed  over  the  whole  the  grace  of  a 
delivery  alt<^ther  singular  for  its  combined  suavity  and  dignity. 
All  that  one  Sad  heard  of  the  wonderful  fascination  of  his  manner, 
both  at  the  bar  and  upon  the  bench,  became  easily  credible  to  those 
who  heard  his  evidence." 

On  this  occasion  he  was  received  with  honor,  and  with  a 
Yerf  gratifying  display  of  regaid^  by  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  of  our  time.  Lord  Brongham  was  amongst  the 
most  noted  of  these ;  he  invited  Boshe  to  a  dinner  given 
solely  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  him.  Bushe  was  unwilling 
to  accept  the  invitation,  and,  to  his  old  friend  Charles  Phillips, 
who  was  requested  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  him  to 
comply,  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  that — 
he  felt  in  a  strange  place — ^infirmities  were  growing  upon 
him — th»e  could  be  no  old  associations  in  such  a  com- 
pany— ^for  the  last  four  years,  he  had  never  dined  out  of  his 
own  house.  At  length,  however,  he  did  consent  to  join  the 
party  in  Grafton-street,  at  which  there  were  present,  beside 
the  host,  liords  Abinger  and  Denman,  Chief  Justice  Tyndal, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Chief  Justice  Doherty. 
Beferring  to  this  entertainment  which  has,  with  great  pro* 

iriety,  been    called    ''The   Dinner  of  the   Chiefs,"   Lord 

Iroagham  writes  of  Bushe : — 

''If  we  followed  him  into  the  circle  of  private  society,  the  gratifi- 
cation was  exceedingly  great  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  de* 
%htful ;  for  his  conversation  made  no  efiTort,  not  the  least  attempt 
at  display,  and  the  few  moments  that  he  spoke  at  a  time,  all  persons 
wished  to  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged.  There  was  a  conciseness 
and  point  in  his  expressions  which  none  who  heard  him  could  forget. 
The  power  of  narrative  which  so  greatly  distinguished  him  at  the 
Bar  was  marvellously  shown  in  his  familiar  conversation  ;  but  the 
shortness,  the  condensation,  formed  perhaps  the  feature  that  took 
most  hold  of  the  hearer's  memory.  They  who  passed  one  of  his 
ereuDgs  with  him  during  that  visit  to  London  will  not  easily  forget 
an  instance  of  this  matchless  faculty,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  doing  it 
tnjnstioe,  I  must  endeavour  here  to  preserve  it.    He  was  describing  a 
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OMOon  who  bad  sent  him  wine,  which  was  destrojed  at  the  Cttstom 
House  fire  in  Dobliny  and  he  contriTed  to  comprise  in  a  fbw  sen- 
tences, to  all  appearance  natarallj  and  without  ^ort,  his  narratave 
of  the  proceedmgy  with  two  documents,  and  the  point.  <  He  had 
sent  me  wine  which  was  consumed  in  the  Oustom  House  fire«  and 
he  wrote  to  condole  with  me  on  the  loss  to  the  public,  but  espeoiallj 
of  the  wine,  which,  he  said,  he  found  was  hj  law  at  the  purchaser  a 
risk.  I  answered,  and  offered  as  some  consolation  to  him  the  assur- 
ance that  hj  law  it  was  at  the  rbk  of  the  seller.'  ** 

In  society,  Bushe  was  gay,  witty,  and,  what  in  England 
would  be  considered,  jovial.  He  was  quick  in  repartee^  and 
his  bon  mots  and  epigrams  were  clever  and  catting.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  satirical  genios,  one  who  knew  him  well 
writes: — 

**  When  the  Ecclesiastical  Board  was  established  in  Dublin,  the 
Commissioners  met  to  choose  its  officers.  Amongst  those  members 
who  attended,  there  were  two  eminent  and  truly  grateful  prelates, 
upon  whom  the  individual  merits  of  the  candidates  were  pressed. 
The  candid  answer  was,  that  '  owing  their  mitres  to  the  minister, 
thej  felt  bound  to  support  his  nominees.'  On  this  somewhat  start- 
ling announcement,  Bushe  quietlj  wrote  across  to  Lord  Plunket — 
<  It  is  he  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.  We  are  his 
people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture.'  On  the  Leinster  circuit,  the 
bar  were  once  prevented  by  a  violent  storm  from  crossing  a  ferry 
called  Ballinlaw.  Amongst  its  members  there  was  a  Mr.  Osasar 
OolcIoY^h,  whose  usual  travelling  appendages  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
saddle-lwgs.  Magnanimously  heedless  of  danger,  he  flung  the  lug- 
gage into  the  boat,  and  ordered  that  it  should  proceed.  Bushe, 
somewhat  disconcerted,  penned  his  revenge  in  the  following  im« 
promptu : — 

*  While  iDeAn«f  soalt  the  tempest  keeps  in  ave. 


Intrepid  Coldongh,  crosAitig  BallinUw, 
Sboati  to  the  bcNttman.  sbiTering  In  hts  rage, 

*  Ton  carry  Ca«ar>-aiid~Au  smMk-bagt,' 

A  relative  of  Bushe's,  not  remarkable  for  his  Hindoo  ablutions 
once  applied  to  him  for  a  remedy  for  a  sore  throat.  '  Why,*  saia 
Bushe  gravely,  '  fill  a  pail  with  water  as  warmly  as  you  can  bear  it 
till  it  reaches  up  to  your  knees ;  then  take  a  pint  of  oatmeal  and 
scrub  your  legs  with  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.'  *  Why,  hana  it 
man,'  interrupted  the  other,  'this  is  nothing  more  than  wasXing 
one*sfeet.'  '  Gert^ly,  my  dear  John,'  said  he,  '  I  do  admit  it  js 
open  to  that  objection.*  There  is  an  inpromptu  of  his  upon  two  poli- 
tical agitators  of  the  day,  who  had  declined  an  appeal  to  arms,  one 
on  account  of  his  wife,  the  other  from  the  affection  in  which  he  held 
his  daughter — 

*  Two  heroes  of  Erin,  abhorrent  of  slaughter, 

Improved  on  the  U^rew  command  ,• 
One  honored  his  wife,  and  the  other  hia  danghter. 
That  their  dajs  might  be  long  in  the  land.^' 

^  In  power  of  sarcasm,  Bushe  was  not  equal  to  Plunket.    On  the 
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Boshe  did  not  appear  in  Court  after  Trinitj  Term^  1841 ; 
iod  in  Micbaelmas  Term^  of  the  same  year,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Edward  Pennefather.  Previous  to  his  resignation,  upon 
the  4ih  of  November,  the  following  address,  drawn  up  by 
Ex-Chanoellor  Blackbume,  then  Attorney-General — was  pre- 


fivmataon  of  "  AU  the  Talents*'  Ministry^  Flunket  was  abaent  from  the 
Govt  of  Chancer  J  one  di^,  when  a  case  in  which  he  was  coanael  was 
caOed.    Bu8he»  who  was  accused  at  the  time  of  being  willing  to  join  anjf 
partj  in  power,  apologized  for  PlunkeVs  absence  by  saying,  **  I  believe* 
my  lord,  he  is  *  Ccbinet  wuihUg* "    When  Plunket,  at  length,  entered 
the  Court,  the  ChanceUor  informed  him  of  the  excuse  made,  when  he 
said,  '*Oh,  indeed,  my  Lord,  that  is  an  occupation  in  which  my  learned 
ftiend  wooM  distance  me,  as  I  was  nerer  either  a  turner  or  a  joiner,'* 
We  have  heard  It  frequently  asserted  that  Lord  Plunket  has  said  "  His- 
tory is  only  aa<^d  Almanac  ;*'  we  take  this  opportunity  of  showing  the 
tnor  of  the  assertion.    In  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  XII. 
N.  &  p.  80S,  in  the  debate  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Boman  Catholic  Claims— February  28,  1825^Plunket 
make  thus: — '*  Time,  as  had  been  said  by  one  of  the  clearest  observers 
of  its  effects,   was  the  greatest  innovator  of  alL    While  man  would 
sleep  or  stop  in  his  career,  the  course  of  time  was  rapidly  changing  the 
aspect  of  all  human  aff^rs.    AU  that  a  wise  Government  could  do  was 
to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wings  of  time,  to  watch  his  progress, 
and  accommodate  his  motion  to  their  flight.    .Arrest  his  course  they 
could  not;  bnt  they  might  vary  the  forms  and  aspects  of  their  Institu- 
lioDs,  so  as  to  reflect  his  varjring  aspects  and  forms.    If  this  were  not 
the  spirit  which  animated  them,  philosophy  would  be  impertinent,  and 
kutoTf  mo  beUer  than  an  old  tUmanack.    The  riches  of  knowledge  would 
•erre  them  no  better  than  the  &lse  money  of  a  swindler,  put  upon  them 
at  a  value  which  once  circulated,  but  had  long  since  ceased."    Mr. 
Secretary  Peel,  at  page  820,  replies — '*  My  right  hon.  friend  says,  he 
would  not  convert  the  philosophy  of  history  into  a  miserable  almanack, 
or  represent  experience  as  a  swindler  passing  base  money  upon  man« 
kind.    I  agree  with  him,  and  I  look  back  to  history  for  the  instructive 
lesttn  it  affords,  and  would  consult  experience  upon  the  abuses  of  power 
in  all  ages.'*    A  portion  of  this  extract,  which  we  have  put  in  italics, 
hss  been  considered  very  clever   and  approaching  somewhat  to  an 
spborism,  bat  it  is  not  original ;  thirty-four  years  bdbre  Plunket  spoke 
H,  BosweU  had  published,  in  his  Life  of  Johnston,  the  following  remarks  t 
**Jokntomi    We  most  consider  how  very  little  history  there  is;  I  mean 
Nil  authentic  history.    That  certain  kings  reigned,  and  certain  battles 
were  fought,  we  can  depend  upon  as  true ;  .but  aU  the  colouring,  aU  the 
philosophy  of  history  is  conjecture.    BoswelL    Then,  sir,  you  would 
reduce  all  history  to  be  no  better  than  an  almanaeh,  a  mere  ctut>nological 
sedes  of  remarkable  events."    Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson,  Vol.  III. 
p.  241.  Ed.  1831.     Whether  BosweU  had  ever   seen  the  remark  of 
Hercier,  m  his  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Paris,  that  "  Malet  du  Pans  and 
inch  like  histories  of  the  Bevolution,  are  no  better  than  an  old  almanachj" 
we  know  not ;  the  observations  of  BosweU  and  of  Lord  Plunket  may  be» 
ss  Johnson  would  say,    **a  proof  of  coincidence,  sir,  but  not  of  pla* 
gisrism." 
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sented  to  Bnshe  in  the  Library  of  the  Four  Coarts.  It  was 
read  by  Blackburne^'^  and  signed  by  the  late  Thomas  Dickson, 
Q.C.,  Father  of  the  Bar.  The  entire  body  of  the  profession 
attended. 

ADDRXB8. 

*<  ^ir, — The  Bar  of  Ireland  cannot  regard  your  retirement  from  the 
Bench  on  which  you  have  so  long  presided,  without  feelings  of  the 
deepest  interest.    While  we  fervently  hope  it  may  contribute  to 
promote  your  health  and  happiness,  we  would  avail  ourselves  of  it  as 
an  occasion  on  which  to  express  the  sincere,  gprateful,  and  affectionate 
respect  which  we  have  ever  felt  for  you,  and  which  can  never  cease 
to  DC  associated  with  the  memory  of  one  so  beloved,  so  honored,  and 
revered.    It  is  to  us  a  source  of  the  purest  ^ratification  to  offer  our 
testimony  and  tribute  to  those  disdneuishea  Qualities,  social,  moral, 
and  intellectual,  which  carried  delist  and  mstruction  into  every 
circle  within  their  influence,  and  which  formed  your  title  to  the  pre- 
eminence so  justly  and  universally  accorded  to  you.     There  is  not  a 
stage  or  period  of  your  life  in  which  we  can  ful  to  discover  proofk  of 
your  eminent  abilities  and  acquirements.     Our  University  conferred 
on  you  her  highest  honors ;  the  Historical  Society  recorded  your 
proficiency  in  all  its  liteaary  pursuits ;  and  both  gave  the  early  but 
certain  promise  of  that  brilliant  career  at  the  Ibur,  in  the  Senate, 
and  on  the  Bench,  by  which  you  afterwards  became  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  your  country.     As  an  orator,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
you  surpassed  all  your  illustrious  cotemporaries ;  while  those  who 
thought  you  but  the  rival  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  conferred  on 
you  an  honor  that  miffht  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  any  man. 
beriving  from  the  richest  gifts  of  nature  all  the  endowments  essen- 
tial to  true  eloquence,  they  were  matured  and  perfected  by  culture 
and  by  study ;  and  we  witnessed  in  you  a  rare  combination  of  mental 
powers  and  resources,  which  were  yet  to  be  rendered  irresistible  in 
their  effects,  by  dignity  and  impressiveness  of  manner,  voice,  and 
action,  which  at  once  increased  and  mellowed  the  lustre  which  your 
commanding  intellect  shed  on  every  subject  on  which  its  powers  were 
exerted.    The  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  whilst  you 
presided  there,  are,  we  believe,  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  tribunal 
m  the  land ;  and  though  the  learned  and  eminent  persons  whose  co- 
operation and  assistance  you  enjoyed,  divide  witn  you  the  praise 
which  is  due  to  learning,  to  talent,  and  to  diligence,  we  can  easily 
discover  in  your  Lordship's  judgments  the  pure  and  classic  style,  the 
lucid  order  and   arrangement,  which    are  discernible  even  in  the 
loftiest,  and  most  impassioned  displays  of  your  eloquence.    For  your 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Blackburn,  who,  as  Attorney  General, 
wrote,  read,  and  presented  this  address  to  Bushe  in  1841,  should,  in 
1606,  when  only  one  year  caUed,  have  been  the  only  dissentient,  at  the 
Bar  meeting  then  held,  to  congratulate  Curran  upon  his  nomination 
to  the  Bolls.  For  an  account  of  this  affair  see  Irish  Quaktbblt 
Ravixw,  Vol.  I.  p.  886. 
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nnifonn  patience,  oonrtesy,  and  kindness,  we  are  bound  to  offer  you 
our  nM»8t  grateful  acknowledgments ;  nor  would  we  have  thus  re- 
girded  as  a  mere  expression  ofpersonal  obligation,  acts  emanating  from 
pare  kindliness  of  nature,  and  the  principles  and  habits  of  a  g^entle- 
man ;  their  influence  has  been  felt  in  the  whole  administration  of 
justice,  and  in  fostering  the  talent  and  encouraging  the  exertions  of 
the  junior  members  of  the  profession.  We  now  bid  jou  farewell. 
If  we  haye  not  done  justice  to  your  merits,  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
must  plead  our  excuse ;  but  in  whatever  language  it  is  conveyed,  we 
feel  that  the  sincerity  of  tins  Address  will  be  its  best  claim  to  your 
acc^taace. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Bar  of  Ireland, 

Thomas  Dickson,  Father." 

To  this  Address,  Bnshe — "  the  old  man  eloquent" — spoke 
the  following 

AM8WEB. 

^'OaiTTX.BMsir  or  thb  Irish  Bar, — When  I  think  of  this  unanimous 
Address  of  the  assembled  Irish  Bar,  their  Father  presiding,  and  her 
Majesty's  Attorney-General  leadmf;' ;  when  I  see  that  it  is  an  Ad- 
dress aboundinsr  with  kindness  as  it  does,  and  liberal  of  praise  be- 
stowed on  me  ny  cultivated*  and  judicious,  and  honorable  gentle- 
men ; — I  dare  not  venture  in  this  place  to  do  more  than  return  my 
thanks ;  it  would  overpower  me  to  state  one-half  of  what  I  feel : — 

*  LeTM  cone  loquuntar, 

Ingentet  ttnpent.* 

But  in  my  retirement  I  shall  turn  to  this  document  with  fond  and 
proud  recollection ;  and  it  shall  be  a  precious  legacy  to  my  children. 
One  word,  and  no  n^pre.  I  should  feel  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
praise  undeserved,  if  I  were  to  arr<^te  to  myself  merit  that  does  not 
belong  to  me ;  and  I  well  know  that  whatever  satisfaction  I  was  able 
to  nve  in  the  discharge  of  my  judicial  duty,  I  was  enabled  to  give  it, 
by  navinff  sat  for  twenty  years  surrounded  by  venerable  and  learned 
Judges  of  my  Court — I  speak  of  the  living  and  the  dead : — ^and  to 
that  Bench,  and  to  the  gifted  and  enlightened  Bar  that  practised 
before  us,  I  give  the  thanks  and  praises  that  I  owe.  Not  to  have 
STiiled  myself  of  such  advantages  would  have  manifested  incompe- 
tence, or  neglect,  or  presumption  ;  and  that  I  have  profited  by  such 
opportunities,  your  favorable  judgment  forbids  me  to  doubt  I  feel, 
therefore,  justly  proud  of  such  a  tribute.  But,  honorable  as  such  a 
tribute  must  be,  its  value  has  been  increased  by  being  conveyed  to 
me  in  that  affectionate  and  cordial  spirit  of  unabated  regard,  to 
^hich,  from  youth  to  age,  the  partiality  of  my  brother  barristers  has 
babituated  me;  and  if,  in  returning  thanks  for  this  continuing 
kindness,  I  were  to  attempt  particularizing,  tKe  effort  would  be 
lain.  I  should  not  know  where  to-  begin  or  where  to  stop ;  for,  I 
thank  Qod  for  it,  I  have  had,  and  still  have,  that  which  should  ac- 
^^ompaoy  old  age — '  honor,  love,  troops  of  friends.'  To  those  friends 
I  must  now  bid  farewell.    As  individuals,  may  you  be  prosperous 
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and  happy.  As  members  of  the  Bar»  may  your  infliience»  and  statioBb 
and  oharacter,  and  mdependence,  contribute  to  strengthen  the  foon- 
dation  of  that  pure  administration  of  justice  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  civil  society  among  mankind." 

Whilst  the  Address  and  Beply  were  being  read,  the  Bar 
were  grouped  aronnd  the  centre  table  of  the  M  Library^  and 
at  the  condusion  of  the  proceedings,  Bushe  withdrew  through 
the  large  door,  only  opened  on  State  occasions,^  supported  by 
two  of  his  sons. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  devoted  too  considerable  a 
space  to  this  memoir;  but  in  all  our  bio^{)hical  papers,  we 
have  aimed  at  the  possibility  of  doing  justice  to  those  who 
formed  the  subjects  of  our  sketches,  and  if  from  all,  some  man 
or  some  woman  sprung  from  Ireland,  and  glorifying  our 
country  by  genius  or  by  worth,  may  live  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people,  our  object  will  have  been  attained,  and  then  the  people 
of  Ireland,  who  have  forgotten,  or  who  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten, all  their  old  friends,  for  whom  they  shouted  whilst  living — 
Orattan,  CFConnell,  Moore,  will  show,  as  the  sage  of  Malmes- 
bury,  Thomas  Hobbes,  writes :  *'  The  Signs  of  Honour  are  those 
by  which  we  perceive  that  one  man  acknowledgeth  the  power 
and  worth  of  another ;  such  as  these,  \jo  praise,  to  magntfie,  to 
hless"  In  preparing  this  memoir  of  Bushe  we  have  fdt  a  very 
considerable  pleasure — Almost  the  last  of  a  great  era,  he  was 
honored  to  his  grave,  and  in  a  time  like  this,  when  the  ab^ 
sorption  of  our  Law  Courts,  and  of  our  Viceroyalty  will  be, 
ana  must  be,  attempted,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
great  scheme  of  centralization,  it  was  but  right,  we  thought, 
to  show  fnUy,  how  the  Bar,  the  Irish  Bar,  acted  on  the  occa- 
sion of  that  greatest  scheme  of  centralization — ^the  Union. 
Another  point  to  which  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Irish  Bar  is  to  that  question  recently  agitated  in  England — 
Should  barristers  act  without  the  intervention  of  an  attorney  ? 
We  know  that  many  a  weary  heart  beats  under  the  gown  of 
the  barrister  in  the  Tour  Courts ;  we  know  that  Hope,  term 
after  teim,  grows  weaker,  as  bills  come  in  frequently,  but 
briefs  or  cases,  never,  or  rarely ;  we  know  that  men  may  feel 
disgust,  when  they  see  legal  office  given  as  the  price  of  political 
prostitution,  or  as  the  reward  of  time-serving  or  of  meanness. 
But,  when  we  look  back  to  the  past  times,  and  whilst  we  con- 
sider the  great  judges  our  Bar  has  produced,  we  hope,  we 
feel,  that  the  first  step  toward  the  abrogation  of  that  Bar  wiU 
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not  be  iaken  by  its  own  members.  We  trust  that  the  time 
^whdD  some  traveller  from  NeW  Zealstid,  in  the  midst  of  a 
ymk  sohtade^  takes  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London 
Bridge  to  sketch  the  rains  of  St.  Paulas,''  will  be  the  salne  as 
tbat  period  in  which  the  Irish  barrister  shall  act  without  the 
intervention  of  an  attorney. — Then,  when  the  New  Zealander 
shall  have .  grown  weary  ctf  sketching  the  decay  of  man's 
handiwork,  he  may  long  to  commune  with  the  Omnipotent 
Architect  of  the  world,  and  to 

''Look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  Qod-->" 
and  in  visiting  Killamev,  or  the  GKanf  s  Causeway, 
may  he  be  the  first  who  shall  tell,  that  our  country 
towns,  on  Sessions  days,  were  infested  by  a  set  of  men 
called  lawyers,  who,  in  gown,  and  wig,  and  bands,  asked 
neoide,  as  do  the  American  lawyeft  now,  half  entreatingl^, 
half  self-recommendatory,  *'  Want  a  barrister,  do  your  busi- 
ness  cheim.''  Better  anything  than  legal  touting;  and  to  this 
touting  the  Bar  would  of  necessity  M,  in  a  very  few  years 
after  the  removal  of  our  Law  Courts. 

Look  to  America,  with  its  vast  extent  of  countff,  where 
(me  might  expect  to  find  the  legal  profession  in  a  high  posi- 
tion ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  simpr)r  because  the  ptofessions 
of  barrister  and  attorney  have  been  amalgamated.  There  is 
no  profession  or  business  in  America  so  low,  judged  by  the 
leanung  of  its  follower^,  as  the  law ;  dl  Americans  admit 
this  fact.*  We  have  referred  to  this  subject  here,  as  we  believe 
that  in  no  more  fitting  place  could  it  be  mtroduced  than  in 
the  memoir  of  a  patnot,  a  scholar,  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  a 
judge,  a  Christian — ^like  Charles  Kendal  Bushe.  He  Would 
have  been  proud  to  support  his  professional  honor,  as  his 
private,  even  though  his  purse  might  grow  lighter  in  the 
straggle,  for  he  could  feel  with  Petrarch — 

'*  Fovefa  e  nuda  yai  fiIos6fi% 
Diee  la  turba  al  vil  goadagno  intesa." 

Bushe  held,  four  times,  (he  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
and  governed  the  country  thred  titues  as  Lord  Justice.  He 
died,  on  the  tenth  day  of  July,  1843,  at  the^  house  of  his 
son,  Mr.  Thomas  Bushe ;  he  t^as  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 

•  See  ftTaclcay's  "  Western  Worid." 
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Mount  Jerome,  HaroId^s  Cross.  His  tomb  is  placed  in 
Section  C  of  the  burial  ground,  and  is  a  plain  obelisk  of 
mountain  granite,  capped  by  a  monumental  umy  and  bears  the 
simple  inscription — 

CHARLES  KEICDAL 
BTJSHE. 

JULY    10th,    1843. 

''  And  thus  we  leave  our  good  Judge  to  receive  a  just  re- 
ward of  his  integrity  from  the  Judge  of  Judges,  at  the  great 
assize  of  the  world."* 


Art.  IV.— ENGLISH  CONVIVIAL  SONG  WETTEBS. 

1.  Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana. — A  Bibliograj^kical  Account  of 

the  Musical  and  Poetical  Works  published  in  England 
during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  under 
the  Titles  of  Madrigals^  Ballets,  Ayres^  Canzonets.  By 
Edward  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  1  vol.  8vo.  Lon- 
don :  John  Bussell  Smith. 

2.  A  IMtle  Booh   of  Songs   and  Ballads,   gathered  from 

Ancient  Music  Booksy  MS.,  and  Printed.  By  Edward 
r.  Eimbault,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  1  vol.  8vo.  London: 
John  Bussell  Smith. 

3.  Lyra  Urbanica  ;  or  the  Social  Effusions  of  the  Celebrated 

Captain  Charles  Morris  of  the  Life  Guards,  2  vols.  8vo. 
London :  Bichard  Bentley. 

There  are,  in  no  modem  language,  so  many  songs,  beautiful 
in  thought^  poetic  in  inspiration,  charming  and  melodious  in 
structure,  as  in  the  En^ish.  We  possess  songs  that  steal 
into  the  heart  in  its  hoars  of  gloom,  and  brighten  all  its  sor- 
rows like  a  dream  of  heaven;  songs  that  sung  round  the 
winter  fire,  bring  back  the  days  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  joy, 
when  those  between  whose  faces  and  ours,  the  veil  of  death  is 
drawn,  were  beside  us  in  all  the  pride  of  health  and  strength ; 
songs  that  call  up  the  dreams  of  half  forgotten  joys,  and  from 

•  Full«r*B  •*  The  Good  Judge/' 
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the  dim  past  brisg  back  once  more  the  glowing  visions  of  that 
limey  when  life  was  but  the  dawning  of  a  long  summer  day  of 
blissy  ere  we  had  learned  to  know  with  Penwick,  that ''  youth 
is  but  the  death  of  infancy,  and  manhood  but  the  death  of 
youth,  and  to-morrow  but  the  death  of  to-day  /'  songs  that 
make  the  heart  swell,  and  the  pulse  quicken,  at  the  memory  of 
gteat  deeds  of  high  and  noble  daring;  songs  that  cause  the 
CTes  to  glisten^  and  the  breast  to  throb,  as  some  old  ballad,  or 
rhyming  stoijj  tells  how  sorrow,  or  pain,  or  disappointment 
has  crashed  a  noble  spirit;  songs  that  in  the  deep  poetry  of 
thooght,  or  in  the  flowing  strain  of  a  glorious  melody,  send  all 
the  heavenly  portion  of  our  nature  upward  to  its  primal  home-«^ 

**  Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bomid — " 

songs  so  sweet,  so  touching,  that,  as  they  steal  upon  the  ear  in 
a  90%  alow  cadence,  or  swell  upon  the  air  in  a  deep,  full 
diapason,  we  recall  the  memory  of  some  summer  morning 
when  we  watched  a  sky-lark,  trilling  as  he  soared,  till  poised 
in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own  sweet  music.  Moore,  whose 
songs  come  upon  the  listener's  ear,  like  the  music  of  faiiv  land, 
remembered  in  the  morning  vision  of  a  past  night's  dream ; 
BaQey,  whose  lyrics  are  the  relics  of  a  poet's  mind,  spoiled  by 
a  drawing-room  malaria  of  fashion,  and  perfume,  and  foppery ; 
Lover,  whose  songs,  like  his  genius,  are  ever  fresh,  and  fraught 
with  charms  that  prove  the  land  and  the  race  from  which  he 
sprung;  Mrs.  Norton,  whose  birth-right  is  fancy,  and  eloquence, 
and  glowing  thought ;  Felicia  Hemans,  whose  life  was  but  a 
brief  span  of  time,  in  which  all  her  hours  were  devoted  to 
poetiy,  the  strains  of  whose  melody  can  never  be  forgotten  tiU 
an  tliat  glorifies  nature,  or  makes  love,  and  hope,  and  truth,  a 
heaven,  shall  have  passed  away  for  ever ;  Motherwell,  whose 
Jeame  Morriion,*  and  My  Eeid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie,  touch 

*  What  an  exquisite  picture  these  lines  present  of  the  child  lovers — 


0  tor.  dear  JMnie  Moriiion 

Tbs  thochts  o*  by-ganA  yean 
Stffl  fliur  tlMir  shadows  ower  my  path, 

And  uind  my  sen  wl*  tears: 
Thiy  blind  my  een  vl*  suit,  sent  tears, 

ABd  sair  aad  sick  I  pine, 
As  meiDon  Idly  t^wfiF"^****?  up 

the  htttbe  bfii^s  o*  langsyn«L 

Tvasthm  we  tavlt  tik  Ither  weel, 

Twas then  we  twa  did  part; 
Sweat  ttma— ead.time  I  twa  bairns  at  scule , 

Twa  balms,  and  hot  ae  heart  1 


'Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  Uigh  bink, 

ToIeirUkftherlear; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  spailes  were 
shed, 

Bemembered  eTermalr. 

I  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet. 

When  sitting  on  that  bink. 
Cheek  tooehtn'  oheek.  loof  lock'd  in  loof; 

What  our  wee  heads  conld  think  ? 
When  balth  bent  donn  ower  ae  braid  page, 

Wi'  a  hoik  on  oar  knee, 
Th7  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  bnt 

My  lesson  was  in  thee. 
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the  feelings  like  the  hat  bitter  sob  of  a  breaking  heart ;  James 
Ho^^  glorious  James  Hogg,  with  his  bright  fancies,  and 
quaint  thoughts,  his  genial  humor,  and  his  true  sonlcMi  na* 
turalness;  greatest  of  all,  brightest  glory  of  English  song 
writers,  the  bard  of  nature,  the  selfrt^ught,  glowing,  ardent 
child  of  genius  and  of  song,  the  poet  of  weiy  passion  and  of 
every  feeling  that  heaven  has  placed  in  the  breast  of  man,  he 
whose  lays  are  but  the  outpourings  of  his  own  great,  deej^ 
heart — Robert  Bums — ^these,  all  these,  and  with  them  Bam- 
say,  and  Sheridan,  and  Dibden,  and  Campbell,  and  Gh^es 
Swain,  form  the  glory  of  our  modem  song-rwriteris.  , 

We  do  not,  however,  confine  the  lyric  bards  of  ]Bng;Iaild  to 
the  epoch  of  which  Bobert  Bums  is  the  earliest,  as  he  is  also 
the  chief.  Who,  in  looking  through  Doctor  Eimbaiilt's  most 
admirable  volumes,  will  not  feel  pnde  at  the  many  charmiftg 
songs  that  grace  our  language !  What  lover  of  English  music 
will  not  recall  Ben  Jonson's  songs^  in  which  every  thomght  is 
bright  and  tender,  as  :^- 

Follow  a  shadow^  it  still  flies  you ; 

Seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  pursue : 
So  court  a  mistress,  she  denies  you ; 

Jj^t  her  alone,  sh«  will  court  you, 
Say  are  not  women  truly,  then. 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men  ? 

Or  as  in— 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes. 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing ; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise. 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

Or  as  in — 

Kiss  me,  sweet  1  the  wary  lover 
Can  your  favourd  keep  and  cover. 
When  the  common  courting  jay 
All  your  bounty  will  betray. 
Kiss  again ;  no  creature  comes. 

Who  forgets  the  gallant,  courtly  Baleigh,  and — 

Hey  down  a  down,  did  Dian  sing, 

Amonffst  her  virffins  sitting. 

Than  love  there  is  no  vainer  thing. 

For  mfudens  more  unfltting : 

And  80  think  I  with  a  down  down  dcrry. 
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Or  who  lecollects  not — 

Shall  I,  Kke  a  hermit,  dwell. 
On  a  rock,  or  in  a  cell, 
Oallinj^  home  the  smallest  part 
That  IS  missing  of  my  heart. 
To  bestow  it  where  I  may 
Meet  a  rival  every  day  ? 
If  she  underralaes  me. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

Who  does  not  recaU  Suckling'a — '*  Why  so  wan  and  pale, 
fond  lover  ?*'     Who  does  not  remember  Waller's— 

Oo,  lovely  rose ! 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me. 
That  now  she  knows 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Or  that  exquisite  ballad — 


It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less. 

Than  when  before  your  feet  I  lay ; 

But  to  prevent  the  sad  increase 
Of  hopeless  love,  I  keep  away.* 


Then  we  have  Carew,  and — 


He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek. 
Or  a  coral  lip  admires. 

Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 
Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires ; 


*How  ezqniaitely  Waller  and 
Tennyson  sing  in  the  foUowing 
venes.  We  know  not  whether  the 
trimmingCavalier-Bonndhead  poet, 
or  the  Laureate^  is  the  sweeter 
Mngtter  :~ 

ON  A  OIRDLB. 
That  vhieh  her  aloidsr  waUI  oonfiofd 
8kall  now  mj  Joyftil  Unaplw  Und  i 
Ho  monarah  bot  wottld  giTe  hi*  erown. 
Bit  tnM  might  do  wbU  this  hM  dont. 


a  vmhw  bMmn*t , 

TW  pale  vblch  hald  that  loTely  dMTc 

Did  111  VitUn  thia  drele  move  f 

k  aarro V  eompaaa  1  and  yet  tbara 
Dvilt  all  that's  food,  aod  all  that**  Ihir; 
Givamt  hot  what  thia  riband  baaod, 
TaftaaBtlM  nit  the  iwi  goaa  nrnnd. 

WAU.BB. 


BONO. 

It  la  Che  mlUer'a  daaghter» 
And  ahe  la  grown  ao  deati  M  dear , 

That  I  wonldlM  the  Jewel 
That  tramblea  in  her  ear  : 

For  hid  in  rlngleta  dftj  and  night, 

I'd  toneh  her  eheeka  ao  warm  and  wl^^^ 

And  I  would  be  the  girdle 
About  her  dainty,  dainty  waiat. 

And  her  heart  woold  beat  agalaat  OM, 
In  aorrow  and  in  reat  { 

And  I  ahoold  know  If  It  best  right, 

rd  clasp  it  roond  so  doae  and  tight. 


And  I  would  be  the  neoUaeOt 
And  I 


I  all  daT  long  to  fall  and  riae 
Upon  her  balmy  boeom 

'  h  her  laughter  or  her  aigha. 
And  I  would  Ue  ao  light,  ao  light, 


Jpon 
Wit 


I  should  acaroe  be  nnolasp'd  at  night. 
TsHNTaoir. 
Song  in  ••  Tke  Milhr'i  Daughterr 
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As  old  time  makes  these  decay. 

So  his  flame  will  pass  away. 
Bat  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind« 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 
Hearts  with  equal  love  comhined> 

Kindle  never-dying  fires. 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips  or  eyes. 

Who  does  not  recollect  Lovelace's  famous  ''  When  Love 
with  nnconfined  wings/'  and  Herrick's  "  Fair  Daffodils/'  and 
"  Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee/  and  "  Gather  sweet 
Bose  buds."  But  our  paper  is  not  devoted  to  English  song 
writers  generally;  so  we  turn  to  that  band  of  bards  who  have 
written  convivial  songs. 

We  take  it  to  be  a  general  rule^  that  most  great  poets  conld, 
had  they  been  so  inclined,  have  penned  convivial  lyrics.  The 
heart  of  the  true  poet  is  ever  young  and  ever  joyous,  and 
when  turning  to  itself  for  consolation  or  hope,  in  sorrow  or 
in  misfortune,  it  ever  finds  relief.  So  it  was  with  Tasso.  So 
it  was  with  Lovelace,  when  he  sang : — 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermiti^. 
If  I  have  fireedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free*— 
Anffels  alone,  that  soar  above. 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

The  true  poet  loves  all  nature,  and  all  her  gifts.  Her  sun- 
shine is  not  more  bright  than  that  which  gleams  &om  the 
heaven  within  his  own  breast ;  and  though  grief  come  upon 
him,  though  his  form  be  bent,  and  his  footstep  slow,  yet 
his  heart  is  hght  and  bounding,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  a 
sober  Pantagruelist  he  finds  a  balm  for  every  sorrow,  and  a 
soother  for  everv  care. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  poet  becomes  a  convivial  song  writer; 
and  as  there  can  be  no  great  bard  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  so 
there  can  be  no  good  convivial  songs  in  any  language,  unless 
the  people  who  speak  it  have  arrived  at  that  phase  of  civili- 
zation at  least,  where  the  interchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
is  held  to  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  enjoyment  which 
rational  beings  experience  when,  gathered  together,  they  "  sit 
a(  good  men's  feasts." 
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The  savage  who  gorges  himself  with  the  grilled  buttock  of 
his  eaptnred  enemy  has,  in  his  wild  gibberish,  no  melody  of  a 
convivial  character.  He  has  his  songs  which  tell  him  that  his 
opponents  have  been  scalped,  or  which  relate  the  stories  of 
savage  wooings,  bat  these  are  only  the  natural  feelings  of 
every  heart  bating  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world—revenge 
and  love. 

Passing  from  the  savage  to  the  semi-civilized,  we  come  to 
the  Bossian  serf,  and  to  the  English  railway  navey.  They 
sing  of  eating  and  of  drinking;  thej  sing  too  of  love,  that 
is  they  sing  of  women,  but  of  convivial  songs  they  are  en* 
tarely  ignorant.  The  navey  has  no  song  that  speaks  to  his 
heart,  save  through  the  medium  of  his  palate  or  of  his  eyes. 
Of  that  which  pleases  his  palate  he  sings : — 

Oh !  I  wish  I  had  a  piece  o'  pork. 

With  fat  three  inches  thick, 
I'd  tuck  it  in,  'twonld  blow  me  out, 

And  swell  me  like  a  ticL 

Singing  of  his  sweet-heart,  and  how  he  means  to  please 
her,  he  bellows : — 

Oh !  my  wesket  it  is  red. 

And  my  jacket  it  is  blue. 
Oh  I  my  wesket  it  is  red. 

And  my  jacket  it  is  blue ; 
Oh !  my  wesket  it  b  red. 

And  my  jacket  it  is  blue ; 
I'm  a  chick-a-leary  cove. 

And  she  loves  me  too, 

Paasiiig  from  the  navey  to  the  English,  Irish  and  Scotch 
peasants,  we  "^d  in  their  songs  the  first  approach  to  that 
species  of  lyric  which  is  properly  called  convivial.  We  care 
not  how  simple  the  idea,  how  rou^h  the  metre,  ill-designed 
the  construction  of  the  song,  if  it  tell  of  friendship,  and 
of  warm  hearts,  of  bright  eyes,  or  of  smiling  faces ;  if  it  be 
calculated  to  make  men  sit  closer  round  the  table,  and  forget, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  the  cares  and  carks  of  the 
jarring  world  of  day  light — ^the  song  which  does  this, 
whether  sung  at  Greenwich  with  claret  or  champagne — be- 
side a  babbling  bum — ^in  a  quiet  glen  of  the  Highlands,  around 
a  still  of  Scotch  whisky— on  a  mountain  side,  far  ofi*  in 
the  wilds  of  Erris,  or  by  a  tub  of  potheen  upon  the  breast 
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of  the  ever  glorious  Oaltees,  where  they  tower  over  the  brood, 
dear  bosom  of  the  '^  Spacious  Shenan  spreading  hke  a  Sea — *' 
no  matter  where,  or  wheuy  or  how  sung,  if  the  song  possess 
that  power  we  have  indicated — ^it  is  a  convivial  song,  such  as 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Horace,  and  have  caused 
his  bleared  eyes  to  twinkle — ^it  would  have  rejoiced  the  jolly 
soul  of  Sabelais,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have  joined  in 
the  chorus,  with  a  spirit  as  rolicking  as  that  with  which,  in 
his  young  days,  he  led  the  roistering  Juniors  in  the  old 
song  called  '*  The  TaUor/'* 

The  great  superiority  which  England  possesses  in  the  num- 
ber and  beauty  of  its  convivial  songs,  arises,  we  think,  bom, 
the  peculiarly  social  character  of  the  people  in  these  kingdoms. 
France  has  its  Chanson  a  Btnre^  and  Oermany  has  its  Punch 
songs,  but  they  are  of  a  class  very  different  indeed  from  those  in 
our  language.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  English  drinking  song  of  merit  was  written,  and  during 
these  tl^ee  centuries,  the  noblest  poets  of  these  kingdoms  have 
paid  their  vows  to  Bacchus,  and  have  sung  his  praiseis  like 
senuine  worshippers.  And  they  were  right.  The  wisest  and  the 
best  of  men  have  been,  not  topers,  but  wine  drinkers,  and  have 
neither  shirked  the  bottle  nor  concealed  their  regard  for  it. 
Erasmus,  in  the  Colloquies^  thus  expresses  his  opinions  in  the 
persons  of  Austin  and  Christian :— - 

'*  Ay.  Dissolvam  ubi  bibero :  siooidem  absurdum  fiierit  sicco  pa- 
lato  de  qusstione  vinosa  disputare.  Prsebibo  tibi,  Christiane.  Propxno 
tibi  hunc  scy^hum  dimidiatum.  Gh.  Accipio  abs  te  libenter.  Sit 
salutL  Prosit.  Av.  Jam  accingor,  ut  me  missum  facias.  Ego  meo 
more  praepostere  faciam.  Quod  Baccho  pueritiifi  effig^em  tribuerint, 
id  habet  mysterii,  quod  vinum  potum  curas  et  sollicitudines  animis 
nostris  eximit,  hilaritatemque  quandam  inducit.  Quare  senibus 
quoque  ipsis  juventam  quandam  reddere  ridetur,  dum  et  hilariores 
tacit  et  formosiores:  id  quod  Horatius,  cum  multis  in  lods,  turn 
pnecipue  his  versibus  aperte  testatur : 

*  Ad  mare  cum  yeni,  generosum  et  lene  requiro» 
Quod  curas  abigat,  quod  cum  spe  divite  manet 
In  venas  animumque  meum,  quod  verba  ministret. 
Quod  me  Lucanse  juvenem  commendet  amicse.** 

Nam  quod'huic  Poetas  dicarunt  deo,  id  significatum  voluisse  sua- 

Sicor,  quod  vinum  et  ingenium  excitat,  et  facundiam  ministrat :  quae 
uo  Poetae  sunt  aptissima.    Unde  frigent  carmina  quse  scribuntur 

*  See  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  p.  56.  Bd.  1851. 
t  I  £p.  15.  Ad  Valam. 
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ajBB  potoribns.  Est  quidem  igneos  suiwte  natura  Bacchus^  sed  ad- 
^!|!^  ^jmpbis  redditor  temperantior.  Habes  <jaod  querebas  ?  Ch. 
Kuiil  anqaam  aadivi  Temimilius  dici  ab  bomme  Poeta  Dignus  ea 
qai  bibas  gemma."* 

EnunnQB  wns  right;  wine^  or  eoch  liqaor  as  the  poet  pos- 
sessed^ has  ever  formed  the  subject  of  his  song,  when  he  had 
become  sufficiently  civilized  to  aid  digestion  by  pleasant  con- 
veraati(Mi,  and  haa  learned  that  there  were  better  enjoyments 
in  life  than  gorging  like  a  brute,  and  sleeping  till  nature  had 
vorked  the  cure  of  his  repletion.  Thus  it  is  that  Macrobius, 
in  his  chapters  entitled  Satumaliorum  Oonviviorum  advises ; 
thos  it  is  that,  in  old  times  and  in  new,  the  poet  has 
evw  praised  his  favorite  tipple.  Horace  sung  of  Falernian, 
Bishop  Still  of  ale,  Tom  D'Urfey  of  wine,  Bobert  Bums,  and 
the  writer  of  Tie  Orukkeen  Lawn,  of  whisky  punch.  Men  of 
all  classes,  of  all  times,  of  all  callings,  have  written  of  wine — 
have  written  conviviid  songs,  and  have  acknowledged  that 
they  frequently  found  a  genial  aid  in  a  moderate  use  of  the 
bottle. 

Venaniius  Fortunatus,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  at 
the  death  of  the  former  prelate  Plato,  and  who  was  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  St.  Ghregorv  of  Tours,  and  the  chaplain 
uid  director  of  St.  Badegundes  during  her  Ufe,  and  her  niog^ 
npher  after  her  death,t  tells  Gregory  that  some  of  his  works 
were  produced,  *'  inter  poculo." J 

Johnson  shunned  wine — became  ke  loved  it  too  well.  He 
could,  as  he  said,  '*be  abstemious,  but  not  moderate.^' 
Addison,  we  all  know,  was  a  true  son  of  Bacchus,  and  Pope 
was  a  toper,  but  a  secret  toper,  as  Dr.  King  writes  : — 

'*  Pope  and  I,  with  my  Lord  Orrery  and  Sir  Harry  Bedingfield, 
fUiMd  with  the  late  Earl  of  Burlington.  After  the  first  coarse 
Pope  grew  sick,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  When  dinner  was  ended^ 
and  the  cloth  remored,  my  Lord  Burlington  said  he  would  go  outj 
and  see  what  was  become  of  Pope.    And  soon  after  they  returned 


*  ColloqaiaFamiliaria — Conriyium  Profanum. 

t  Hla  verses  to  St.  Badegundes  and  her  sister  Agnes  upon  receipt  of 
frdtand  flowers  are  rery  curious.    Fortunatus  was  not  more  fortunate 
in  cflcaplng  scandal  than  St.  Jerome,  and  thought  himself  bound  to 
wiite  that  his  feeling  for  Agnes  was  innocent ;  his  words  are— 
**  CeleftUaffecto,  non  orimine  oorporU  uUo." 

\  Bibliotheca  Fatrum,  Tom.  VIII. 
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together.  Bat  Pope>  who  hacU  been  casting  ap  his  diimer«  looked 
very  pale,  and  complained  much.  My  Lora  asked  him  if  he  would 
have  some  mulled  wine  or  a  glass  of  old  sack,  which  Pope  refused. 
I  told  my  Lord  Burlington  that  he  wanted  a  dram.  Upon  whidx 
the  little  man  expressed  some  resentment  against  me,  and  said  he 
would  not  taste  any  spirits,  and  that  he  abhorred  drams  as  much  as 
I  did.  However  I  persisted,  and  assured  my  Lord  Burlington  that 
he  could  not  oblige  our  Ariend  more  at  that  instant  than  by  ordering 
a  large  fflass  of  cherrv  brandy  to  be  set  before  him.  This  was  done, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  while  my  Lord  was  acquainting  us 
with  an  affair  which  engaged  our  attention,  Po^  had  sipped  up  all  the 
brandy.  Pope's  frame  of  body  did  not  promise  long  life ;  but  he 
certainly  hastened  his  death  by  feeding  much  on  high-seasoned 
dishes,  and  drinking  spirits." 

Ambrose  Par^*^  ¥rill  have  it  that  wine  is  a  care  for  many 
evils  of  our  flesh,  and  so  thought  that  most  ingenions  of 
grammarians,  Macrobia8.t 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  devotes  a  chapter  to  prove,  that  while 
it  is  bad  to  get  drank  once  a  month,  j:  yet  that  the  glass  taken 
in  moderation  is  much  to  be  recommended.  So  thought  Plato, 
and  so  Aristotle  advises ;  thus  when  the  wise,  the  learned,  the 
Christian,  and  the  heathen,  write  in  praise  of  wine,  and  re- 
commend it  in  their  prose,  who  can  wonder  that  the  world 
should  love  it,  and  that  it  should  form  the  theme  of  the  poet's 
song. 

The  earliest  convivial  lyric  of  note,  written  in  these  king- 
doms, is  that  from  the  pen  of  Walter  Mapes,  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  who,  as  Camden  writes,  "  In  the  time  of  King  Henry 
n.  filled  England  with  his  meriments,  and  confessed  his  love 
to  good  liquor  with  the  causes,  in  this  manner :" — 

*  Surgeon  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who,  though  Ambrose  was  a  Protes- 
tant, saved  him  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Daj — see  Bran- 
tome.  "  Hommes  Dlustres  Grands  Capitaines  Francois."  Art.  Charles 
IX.  Boy  de  France.  Par&  was  surgeon  to  three  kings  successively. 
In  his  belief  in  monsters  he  excels  even  PUny  or  livy. 

t  Macrobiua  makes  one  of  his  guests  contend  that  women  are  unable 
to  drink  wine,  in  the  same  quantities  as  men,  because  thej  are  of  a 
warmer  constitution.  The  speaker  attempts  to  prove  thejwarm/A  bj  the 
fact,  that  when  incrementation  was  practised  at  Rome  it  was  the  custom 
to  burn  om  female  with  every  six  mides.  The  female  was  placed  on  top  of 
the  pile,  and  her  oily  softness  was  supposed  to  render  the  six  males  un- 
der more  inflammable.  What  wiU  Miss  Graveairs  say  to  this  indignity-^ 
A  woman  dead  or  living,  treated  as  nothing  better  than  an  oil  tub  I 
For  a  very  amusing  advice  on  wine  drinking  see  Kitchiner*8  '*  Art  of  In- 
vigorating and  Prolonging  Life,"  p.  80;  see  also  in  Walker's  "  Original " 
the  papers  on  the  **  Art  of  Dining." 

X  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  171.  Ed.  1835. 
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Mibi  «■!  prcfoOtmA  In  tabernm  aorl^ 

VlmiB  dt  apposltom  moriootis  oH ; 

Vt  dSeut,  cOm  ▼enertnt,  uigelorani 
cbori, 

Ocu  m  propltitts  hnic  potatort. 
Focnhs  aooanditar  mnlmi  lucerna. 

Cor  Imtwtum   aectare  Tolat  ad  wii- 


Mifai  mfH  dnkist  Tinnm  In  tabenw, 
Qnftm  quod   aqoA  miscait  pnesnlls 


colqiM  proprlnm  dal  iwtara  nramiit 
C«o  mrnqnAin  potal  leribere  Jejunat : 
MeMaoam  Tincere  pouet  paer  unos, 
SU  im  et  JcJanhuD,  ou  tanqium  ftmas. 


UBk«i<|ii*  propriam  ( 


tanqium; 
oatara  domam, 
viaam  bibo  bo- 


Bt  qaod  hftbent  melhif  doUa  eaapo* 

nam, 
Tale  Tlnam  feaetmt  coplam  Mnno- 

nam. 
Tatefl  ▼ersBB  ftela,  qaale  Tinam  blbo* 
Nibil  poasam  aoribara,  niift  oarnpto 

cibo. 
Nihil   Talat   paaitaa    qaod   Jfjonas 

•cribo, 
Natonem  pott  calicos  carmine  pnelbo 
Mlhl  nanqaam  ■ptritna  propbetln  datar, 
Niai  tano  cam   fawit   Tenter  bene 

•atar,    . 
Cam  in  aroe  cerebri  Bacdiaa  doml- 


In  me  PhoBbaa    irralt.  m  miraoda 
Iktar! 


This  aong   has  been  thus  imitated  by  Bobert  Harrison, 
of  Durham^  the  early  teacher  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell : — 


rm  flx*e:-ni  in  eome  Utern  lie, 

Wbea  I  latarn  to  daat  \ 
And  ha?e  tbe  bottle  at  my  moath. 


Tenolatea  mj  dxj  omiat: 
Tliat  the  choloe  splrita  of  tbe  akiea 

( Wbo  kaov  my  seal  is  aiellow) 
Mm  Mgr»  ye  Go<ia»  prepittoas  Bmile  I 

Boa  eoaiea  an  bonett  ftllow. 
Xlkrap  of  lite  111  kladle  ap 

wttb  eplritt  itoat  aa  Hector ; 
Upon  the  flasMeof  vhiab  I'U  riM 

And  qaaff  oeleatlal  nectar. 
Vy  lord  larttee  me.aad  I  atanre 

On  water  mixed  with  wine ; 
B«t.at  ne  6r«rai,Igelltneal, 

And  aerer  fkU  to  thine. 
Te  every  nan  hia  proper  gift 

Dune  Natnrt  gives  complete : 
Vi  hamoar  i»-»Mtee  I  writer 

I  always  love  to  eat. 


For,  whoa  I*in  scanty  of  good  cheer, 

I'm  bat  a  boy  aft  best : 
80  hanger,  thirst,  and  Tyborn-trea 

I  equally  detest. 
GiTe  me  good  wine,  my  verses  are 

At  good  at  man  can  make  *em  j 
But  when  I've  none,  or  drink  it  small, 

You'U  say,  •  Tl|e  devil  take  em :' 
For  how  can  any  thing  tbat*t  good 

Come  from  an  empty  vetsel  ? 
Bat  1*11  out-ting  even  Ovid't  self 

Let  me  bat  wet  my  whistle. 
With  beUy  ftill,  aad  heart  at  ease. 

And  alt  the  man  at  home, 
I  grow  prophetic,  and  can  talk 

Of  wondrous  things  to  come. 
When,  on  my  brain't  high  citadel* 

Strong  Bacchtu  titt  in  itate, 
Tlien  Jnior^af  Joint  the  Jolly  god, 

Andallleay  ItgreaU 


The  first  drinking  song  possessing  merit,  in  our  Ian- 
goage,  is  in  the  second  act  of  the  old  comedy  entitled  Gam* 
mer  Gurlon*s  Needle,  which  was  acted  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1551,  and  printed  in  the  year  1575. 
The  comedy  was  written,  as  appears  from  the  title  page,  "  By 
Mr.  8.,  Master  of  Artes  /'  and  Mr.  S.  is  now  sopposed  to 
have  been  Dr.  StiU,  afterward  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
The  song  is  the  opening  chorus  of  the  second  act,  and  the  re- 
frain is  remarkable,  as  it  appears,  firom  its  firequei^  use  in 
saUequent  songs,  to  have  become  popular :  — 


IsmnoteatbatUtttor      , 
My  stomach  is  not  good ; 

Bet  MM  I  think  that  f  eaa  drfaik 
With  bin  that  wears  aliood.* 

Thoofh  I  go  bar*,  take  ye  no  cara, 
InethfaBgaaaaeoldet 


I  staffs  my  slcin  so  fiiU  within. 
Of  Joly  goods  ale  and  olde, 

Bacfce  and  sldee  go  bara,  go  bare, 
Booth  foot  and  bande  go  colde 

But,  belly,  Ood  send  thee  Rdod  ala 
Whether  It  be  new  or  olde  I 


*  A  monk. 
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I  lovo  no  fotl,  but  ft  nnt-browne  teste. 

And  a  crab  laid  In  the  fire  ( 
A  lltUe  bT«ad  BhaU  do  toe  Stead, 

Moohe  bread  I  nogbt  desire. 
No  frost,  no  snow,  no  wLnda,  I  trowe , 

Can  hurt  roe  if  I  wolde, 
I  am  BO  wrapt,  and  tbrowlj  lapt. 

Of  J0I7  goods  ale  and  olde. 
Baoke  and  side,  ftc  &c 

And  Tib  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 
Loveth  wen  good  alete  seeke^ 

FaU  oft  drlnkes  shee,  till  ye  nuy  see 
The  tearee  mn  downe  her  eheeke. 

Then  doth  she  trowle  lo  me  the  oowie 
Even  as  a  manlt-worm  sholde  1 


And,  salth  •sweethettrt.Iterfiemypart 

Of  this  Joly  good  ale  and  olde  ■! 
Backs  and  side^  fte.  «o. 

Now  let  them  drinke,  till  they  nod  and 


Even  as  good  fdlows  shonld  do  : 
•They  shall  not  misse  to  have  the  blisse 

Goods  ale  doth  bringe  men  to. 
And  al  goode  soolea  that  have  scorned 
bowles. 
Or  have  them  lostely  trolde, 
God  sate  the  lives  of  them  and  their 
wives,  ,^    . 

Whether  they  be  yong  or  olde  ! 
^^^        Baoke  and  side,  &c.  &c.  , 

Our  next  specimen  is  from  Antony  Munda/s  ''Banquet  of 
dainiie  Conceits :  fumUhed  with  verie  delicate  and  choyseln^ 
ventians,  to  delight  their  Mindes  who  take  Pleasure  %n  Mu- 
siaue-  and  there-withall  to  sing  sweete  Ditties,  either  to  the 
Lute  'Sandora,*  rtrginalles.l-  or  anie  other  Instrument.  Pub- 
lish^ at  the  Desire  of  bothe  honorable  and  worship/ull  Per- 
sonages, who  have  had  Copies  of  divers  of  the  DUttes  heeretn 
contained.  Written  by  A.  M.  Servaunte  to  the  Queenes  m>st 
excellent  Majestic.  Honos  alii  Artis.  At  London,  printed  by 
/.  C.  for  Edward  White^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Signe  of 
the  Gunne,at  the  little  North  Doore  of  Panics.  Anno  1588/' 
ITie  song  refers  to  the  story  of  the  three  ofacers  of  the  guard 
of  Darius,  who  presented  him  with  three  wise  sentences.  One 
said,  '*  Wine  is  Strongest/'  The  second  said  "  The  King  is 
Strongest/'  The  third  said, '  Woman  is  Strongest,  but  Truth 
overcometh  all  things/' 

«  The  first  that  spoke  of  the  strength  of  wine,  began  to  prove  hia 
argument  first,  as  followeth :  according  as  it  is  written  in  the  third 
and  fourth  chapter  of  Esdras : — 


WTNE   IS   8TBONGE8T. 

This  Oltty  may  be  sung  to  the 

•  Gaadrant  Gslliard.* 

Oh  !  what  a  thing  of  strength  is  wine. 

Of  how  great  power  and  might ; 
For  it  deoeiveth  every  one. 
That  takes  therein  delight  j 


Theminde  of  the  king  and  Iktberlesse, 
It  maketh  eqoaU  in  Ukcnesse. 

The  bond-man  and  the  fire3-ma&  bothe, 

-  • -lityj 

wealthy  wretch. 


Wine  maketh  in  eooaUty ; 
he  poore-man  and  the  wea 
Wine  knitteth  in  sIBnity  ( 


The 


The  lordly  peere,  and  homely  kind. 
In  wine  but  slender  difference  flnde. 

Wine  tnrneth  everie  pensive  thought 
To  Joy  and  gladnetse  presentUe  | 
So  that  all  they  which  drinke  thereof, 
Doo  cleane  oast  out  of  memorie 


All  sorrow,  greefe,  debt,  or  distresse. 
Wine  sets  them  In  soch  pleasantooss. 

Wine  maketh  every  hart  so  riteh. 

That  they  forgette,  immediately. 
Their  king,  their  governonr,  and  all. 

And  plead  their  own  anthoritie : 
And  all  their  words  weigh  verle  deepe. 
Till  wine  have  brought  them  fast  asleepe. 

When  men  have  entred  in  their  drink. 

They  have  no  minde  at  all. 
Of  love  to  brethren,  friends,  or  kin  } 

But  some  to  weapons  fell : 
But  when  they  are  from  wine  at  lest. 
They  not  remember  what  hath  paat. 

Is  not  wine  strongest  now,  thinke  yon. 
That  carrletfa  with  it  snob  a  might. 
As  forceih  men  to  doo  these  thinits. 
Without  regard  of  vrrong  or  right  ? 


*  A  stringed  musical  instrument  like  the  lute, 
t  A  mu^cal  instrument  strung  like  a  spinnet,  but  shaped  like  a 
piano. 
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Hie  next  specimen  is  from  ''  Baechtuf  Bauntie :  Deserii- 
M^  Ue  debanaire  DeUie  of  hits  bountifuU  Godhead,  in  the 
Bewail  Obfervance  of  his  great  Feaet  of  Peniicoet"     It  was 

?iblished  in  the  year  1593,  and  bears  the  name  of  '^  PhiUp 
oolfiice  of  Ali-Foord,  Stadent  in  good  Fellowship/' 


B«H0  ItlCOBl   god  of 

C%mA  moiauJnrr  oTonr  TfiiM, 
tackcrtiM  Mmla^  In  grocTe  wbleh  pliieft ; 
Water  to  diiako,  I  hold  not  goodo. 
Tkj  jolM,  O  BoeehBs,  brocda  best  blood. 
lCeeur,good  Boeehva,  Noetarsend, 
Bravo  BMehM,  do  they  boontv  lend : 
Uoto  Ton  Tmtej  stand  a  frend, 
^ADdsoth^liiMwIU  never  ende 
Ncelw,  sweet  Nectar,  Is  mj  wish. 
Behold  BB7  tankard  and  my  dish. 
As  mj  plate,  1  have  it  soMe. 
Aad  fvr  pvre  breath  my  money  tolde  s 
Tft  onee  j^alae  let  me  bebolde, 
Ercry  morning  warm  or  colde. 


Nappie  liqnor,  stoat  and  bolde. 

Commended  and  boasted. 

In  a  pot  trimly  toasted. 

The  pot*s  feet  finely  roasted 

In  a  worthie  fire. 

And  first  of  all  for  my  part. 

To  besiege  and  sacke  the  qnarte. 

Till  it  warme  me  well  at  hart. 

And  then  doe  I  it  feele 

8f neke  downs  Into  my  heele : 

And  so  next  to  take  the  paines 

To  passe  upward  through  the  valnas. 

Andsoakewitball  into  these  bralces. 

Which  witless,  now  I  remains 

For  want  of  good  liquor. 


The  following  extract  is  from  the  same  sheet,  and  of  a  higher 
order  of  composition : — 


TIm  Oods  of  Lore, 
Whiefa  ralgne  abore. 
Maintain  this  feast  t 
Let  Bacehos  find 
Their  hearu  most  iJnd 
To  evcrv  gnest 
And  long  may  Baechns  brare  It  here. 

In  nieasoresto  aboond. 
That  wine  and  beer,  and  belly  got  cheers. 
With  plenty  here  be  found. 
Iprayllkewise, 
That,  ere  yon  rlse^ 
Too  drink  your  fhll ; 
That  no  man  want. 
Nor  And  it  akant. 
Whereof  to  swIIl. 
Thsnaay  yoo  all  carouse  in  bllsse. 

And  bid  Ihrewell  to  woe ; 
Who  Uvea  in  thla,  he  cannot  misse 
Bnt  straight  to  Uearen  goe. 
Ba  merry  all. 


Both  great  and  small. 
Be  merrv  here ; 
And  with  your  liquor 
Sweetly  bicker. 
Doe  not  fear. 
Washe  well  your  throats  which  now 
are  dry, 

And  spare  not  you  for  eoct ; 
I  lell  yon  true,  no  shot  is  due 

When  Bacohus  rules  the  rest. 
Badnas  and  griefs 
Bring  no  reliefe. 
Bid  them  adiew: 
In  peine  none  pine. 
Which  lore  strong  wine, 
I  tell  you  true. 
Then  learn  to  lafiTe,  carouse  and  quaffe. 
And  spare  not  while  you  may  : 
Hey  dery,  dery,  my  mastera,  bemery. 
And  looke  for  a  Joyfitll  digr* 


These  last  were  the  songs  of  a  period  when  the  people 
danced  aronnd  the  Mav  Pole^  and  believed  that  English  ale, 
like  the  English  cross-bow,  or  English  conrage,  were  the  best 
and  traest  in  all  the  wofld.  Bat  time  rolled  on,  and  the 
poets  of  the  next  age  devoted  themselves  strennously  to  sing 
the  praise  of  wine.  Ben  Jonson,  thongh  the  most  glorioas 
of  boon  companions,  was  not  a  writer  of  what  can  properly 
be  considered  convivial  songs ;  and  even  when  he  does  write 
in  tlie  half  amatorv,  half  bacchanalian  strain,  most  suited  to 
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bis  genioSf  he  borrows  frequently  from  the  classic  poets,  with 
whose  fancies  his  great  mind  was  imbued.''^ 

The  following  song  is  attributed  by  Tom  D^rfey  to 
Ben  Jonson.  D'Urfey  however,  may  be  mistaken,  and  we 
think  has  ascribed  to  ''rare  Ben''  the  songs  of  Ben  Jonson, 
the  player.  We  presume  this  the  more  Hkely,  as  a  collection 
of  poems  appeared  in  the  year  1672,  bearing  ttpon  the  title 
page  the  name  Ben  Jonson,  Jun^, 

Let  Boldien  flght  for  jmi^  and  pralM* 

And  monej  be  the  miser's  with ; 
Poor  •cholar*  stiidj  all  their  d«/B, 

And  glattoni  glory  in  their  dish : 
*Tis  wine,  pare  wine,  reriTos  sad  souls, 
Therefore  giTo  me  the  cheering  bowls. 

Let  mlnlone  mertbel'ln  their  hair. 

And  In  a  lover's  lock  delight. 
And  artlfloial  colours  wear; 

We  have  the  natlre  red  and  white. 
'Tis  wiae,Ac. 

Tour  pheasant  pont,  and  enlTer  salmon. 

Ana  how  toplease  your  palates  think ; 
Give  ns  salt  Westphalia  gammon. 

Mot  meat  to  eat  bat  meat  to  drink. 
Tis  wine^  fto. 

The  convivial  song  writing  of  England  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  have  commenced  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
chief  lyrist  of  that  day  was  Tom  D'Urfey,  whose  poems  are 
now  published  in  five  volumes,  with  the  music,  and  Known  as 
Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy.  D'Urfey  was  bom  at  Exeter 
about  the  year  1647;  his  parents  were  Erench  Protestant 
refugees.  He  was  the  favorite  songster  and  verse  writer  of 
the  times  when  the  wild  court  of  Charles  laughed  its  way 
through  life.  As  we  look  now  through  the  pages  ot  the 
PiUs  to  Purge  Melancholj/,  we  can  select  the  songs  most 
likely  to  have  roused  the  night,  in  some  mad  orgies  at  the 
Hague,  and  as  we  run  our  fingers  along  the  keys  of  the  piano, 
and  raise  the  dashing  measure  of  the  *'  Whigs'  Exaltation/' 
we  fancy  that  it  must  have  been  the  favorite  of  the  roaring 


It  makes  the  backward  •pirita  brareb 
That  llvelj  that  before  waa  daU  i 

Those  grow  good  fellowa  that  are  irnvo^ 
AndklodnesB  flows  firom  oape-hriaBAdl. 

'Tiswine,  &o. 

Some  haTe  thephthlsio,  aoma  tba  rkcwa. 
Some  have  the  palsj.  aome  the  gont; 

Some  swell  with  nt,  an4  aome  eoneamai 
Bnt  the/  are  sound  that  drlak  all  oat. 

*Tis  wine»  fto. 

Some  men  want  jonthw  and  aome  want 
health. 
Some  want  a  wifoi  and  some  a  ponk. 
Some  men  want  wit,  and    aame  want 
wealth! 
Bat  he  wants  nothing  that  la  drunk. 
'TIS  wtne*  pure  wine,  raTivaa  aad  sonis. 
Therefore  glTe  me  the  <"       '      '  — ^* 


*  For  example,  the  lines 

•*  Bnt  thon  thereon  dldtt  only  bMathe, 
And  sent  it  back  to  me; 
Since  when  It  looks  and  smells,  I  swear. 
Not  of  itself,  bttt  thee,-." 

in  "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes/'—the  song  in  "  The  Fowtt"— 
are  imitated  from  the  first  ode  of  Anacreon,  who  stole  the  thought  from 
Fhilostratos. 
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hojBj  the  swuggenng  swash*backleis^  and,  as  the  author 
of  flie  old  tract,  S,  Hilafy*s  Tears,  calls  them,  "those 
attractive  load  stones,  of  delicions  and  smooth  damnation''-r^ 
thelaoghingy  bright-eyed,  bona  robas  of  Alsatia  and  The 
Savoj.  We  ieA  that  in  such  songs,  Harry  Kill^rew,  and 
Beau  Pidding,  and  IKUrfey,  and  even  the  King  himself, 
might  have  joined,  and  Mistress  Nelly  might  have  sung 
treble,  as  they  trolled  the  chorus — 

**  How  do  you  do. 
And  how  do  you  do, 
▲nd  it's  how  do  you  do  again." 

The  unfortunate  point  about  DHJrfey's  songs  is,  thai  the 
best  of  them,  like  the  best  plays  ol  all  the  dramatists  of 
Charies's  time,  are  too  indecent  to  suit  either  the  taste  or  the 
morality  of  this  age.  Yet  lyUrfey,  in  his  day,  was  one  of 
the  moat  valued  writers  of  the  period  ;  aud,  compared  with 
Bochester  or  Boscommon,  he  is  purity  itself.  Charles  II., 
like  Louis  XIV.,  and  Egalit^  Orleans,  and  George  the  Fourth, 
could  appreciate  genius  of  the  highest  cla$s,  but  would 
cherish  it  when  it  suited  his  own  peculiar  taste.  D*Urfey 
was  not  before  or  behind  his  time,  he  was  precisely  of  it,  and 
esaetly  for  it,  therefore  he  pleased  the  King.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Joseph  Addison,  who,  in  The  Guardian,^  thus  writes  of 
Wxkj,  when  the  latter  was  in  poverty,  and  had  called  on 
him  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  aid  at  an  a^roaching 
theatrical  benefit : — 

^  We  both  flourished  together  in  Kmg  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
we  diTerted  ourselves  with  the  remembrance  of  several  particulars  that 
passed  in  the  world  before  the  greatest  part  of  my  Readers  were 
l>oni,  and  could  not  but  snule  to  think  how  insensibly  we  were 
grown  into  a  couple  of  venerable  old  Gentlemen.  T<m  observed  to 
me,  that  after  haviM^  written  more  Odes  than  Horace,  and  about 
four  dmes  as  many  Comedies  as  Terence^  he  was  reduced  to  great 
difficulties  by  the  importunities  of  a  set  of  mien,  who,  of  late  years, 
had  fumisheii  him  with  the  accommodations  of  life,  and  would  not, 
as  we  say,  be  paid  with  a  song.  In  order  to  extricate  my  old  friend, 
I  immediately  sent  for  the  three  directors  of  the  Play-house,  and 
desired  them  that  they  would  in  their  turn  do  a  good  office  for  a 
num,  who,  in  Shakespear's  phrase,  had  often  filled  their  mouths,  I 
metn  with  pleasantry  and  popular  conceits.  They  ver;f  generously 
Hstened  to  my  proposal,  and  agreed  to  act  the  Plottmg' Sisters  (a  very 
taking  Play  of  my  old  friend's  composing),  on  the  15th  of  the  next 


*  No.  97.    Thursday,  May  28th.  1713. 
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month,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author.  I  myself  remember  Khi^ 
Charle$  the  Second  leamng  on  Tom  ly  Urfey's  shoulder  more  than 
oncoy  and  hnmming  over  &  song  with  him.  It  is  certain  that 
Monarch  was  not  a  little  supported  by  Joy  to  great  Ctnar^  which 
gave  the  Whigs  such  a  blow  as  they  were  not  &\e  to  recover  that 
whole  reign.  My  friend  afterwards  attacked  Popery  with  the  same 
success^  moving  exposed  BeUanmne  and  Porio-Carrero  more  than 
once  in  short  satyrical  compositions,  which  have  been  in  every 
body's  mouth.  He  has  made  use  of  Italian  tunes  and  sonnata's  for 
promoting  the  Protestant  interest,  and  turned  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Pope's  music  against  himself.  In  short  he  has  obliffed  the 
Court  with  political  Sonnets,  the  country  with  Dialogues  and  Pasto- 
rals, the  Gitv  with  Descriptions  of  a  Lord  Mayor  s  feast,  not  to 
mention  his  Uttle  Ode  upon  StooUhaU^  with  many  others  of  the  like 
nature*  Should  the  very  individuals  he  has  celebrated  make  their 
appearance  together,  they  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  PLay-bouse. 
Pf^tty  Peg  of  Windsor,  Oilian  of  Croydon,  voUh  Dolly  and  Molly, 
and  Tommy  and  Johny,  with  many  others  to  be  met  with  in  the 
musical  miscellanies,  entitled  PUU  to  purge  Melancholy,  would  make 
a  good  benefit  night.  As  my  friend,  a^er  the  manner  of  the  old 
Lyricks,  accompanies  his  works  with  his  own  voice,  he  has  been  the 
deliffht  of  the  most  polite  companies  and  conversations  from  the 
begmning  of  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign  to  our  present  times. 
Many  an  honest  Gentleman  has  got  a  reputation  in  his  country,  by 
pretending  to  have  been  in  company  with  Tom  2>'  Urfey" 

Tom  Brown,  the  other  lyrist  of  the  Cavalier  party,  who 
was  bom  in  the  year  1620,  and  therefore  lyUrfe/s  senior  in 
the  public  favor,  hated  his  younger  rival,  and  lost  no  pos- 
sible opportunity  of  injuring  him,  by  sneering  depreciation. 
He  admressed  to  him  a  letter  in  prose,  purporting  to  be  from 
Pindar  to  the  author  of  Pindaric  Odes,  and  also  wrote  against 
him  the  following  epigram : — 

Tbou  cur,  half  French^  half  Engluh  Sreed, 

Thon  monffral  of  Ponuumt, 
To  think  tall  lines,  run  up  to  seed. 

Should  OTW  tarodj  paia  na. 

Thoa  write  Pindaridti,  and  he  damn'd ! 
Write  epigrams  for  catlers ; 

Brown  died  in  the  year  1704,  and  was  buried  in  the  clois- 


Mone  with  thy^l^rrieks  can  be  shamm'd 
Bat  ehamber-oMids  and  bailer*.  . 

In  t'other  world  expect  dry  blowes : 
Mo  tears  osn  wash  thy  ataina  oat ; 

Horace  will  plnek  thee  oj  the  nose. 
And  Pindar  beat  thj  brains  out* 


•  Brown  was  not  borne  out  in  this  depreciation  of  D'Urfqr  by  the 
public  taste.  The  following  good-natured  epitaph  shows  how  he  wa» 
really  valued : 

"  S?!*..l***  ^^  ^J^*  «bo,  with  tale  and  soag. 
Did  life  to  threescore  jears  and  ten  prolong: 
His  tale  was  pleasant,  and  his  song  was  sweet. 
His  heart  was  ohearful.^but  his  thirst  was  gr^at. 
Grieve,  reader,  grieve,  that  he.  too  soon  grown  oH. 
His  song  has  ended,  and  his  tele  has  told." 
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tcra  of  Westminster  Abbey,  beside  the  grave  of  his  congenial 
old  friend,   Aphra  Behn.    The  following  is  one  of  lus  best 


THB  WHET. 

Wlaa,  vine  In  a  morning, 
Bl«k«t  as  froHe  and  gay. 

That  Mke  eagles  are  Mar, 
In  Um  pride  ofthediv, 

GeoCT  MU  of  the  night 
Onlj  find  a  decej. 

Ttotheianri] 


» nn  ripes  the  grapes 
to  drinking  gl?et  light : 


We  Imitate  hinia 

When  bjr  noon  we>e  at  height ; 
The/  tteaiwlne  who  take  It 

When  he'B  oat  of  sight. 

Boy.  flII  all  the  gUsies, 
Fill  them  up  now  he  uiines ; 

The  higher  he  rites 
The  more  he  refines 

For  wloe  and  wit  lall 
As  their  maker  deollnes« 


The  next  song  is  one  of  D'Urfej's  : — 


SHE  TELLS  MB,  WITH  CLARET  SHE  CANNOT  AGREE. 

.    She  tells  me,  with  elaret  she  cannot  agree. 

And  she  thinks  of  a  hogshead  when  e'er  she  seet  me: 
For  I  smell  like  a  beast,  and  therefore  most  I 
ResoWe  to  forsake  her,  or  elaret  deny : 
Mast  I  leave  my  dear  bottle,  that  was  always  my  friend. 
And  I  hope  will  contlnne  so  to  my  life's  end  t 

'    Most  I  leare  it  for  her,  *tls  a  Tery  hard  task  i 

Let  her  go  to  the  deril,— bring  the  other  whole  flask. 

Alexander  Brome,  born  in  the  year  1620,  and  who  died  in 
1666,  was  an  attorney  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  coort,  and  a 
scholar  of  some  pretensions,  as  he  was  one  of  those  who^  with 
Cowley,  Fanshawe,  and  Holiday,  translated  Horace.  Although 
a  stoat  royalist,  he  was  forced  to  join  the  Soundheads  in  the 
field,  but  contrived  to  escape  from  their  ranks.  There  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1662,  a  collection  of  songs  entitled,  Tie 
Bump :  or  an  Exact — Collection  Of  the  Choycest  Poems  afid 
Songs  relating  to  tie  Late  Times,  By  the  most  Eminent  Wits^ 
from  Anno  1639,  to  Anno  1661,  and  although  Cleveland, 
and  other  Cavalier  poets,  had  furnished  verses  printed  in  the 
coUectiou,yet  the  cleverest,  and  most  hardhitting  are  by  Brome. 
In  tins  book  there  are  only  three  convivial  songs ;  of  these, 
the  following  is  the  best : — 


THE  ENCOUNTER. 


Hang  the  Presbyter's  Olll, 
Bring  a  PInte  of  Sack  WtU, 

More  Ortibodoz  of  the  two ; 
Though  a  slender  dispate 
WUl  strike  the  Elfe  mute, 

Res's  one  of  the  honester  Cme. 

In  a  PInte  there's  small  hesrt, 

Sirrsh,  bring  as  a  Quart, 
There's  snbsUnee  and  vigor  met, 

'TwiU  hold  us  in  Play. 

Some  part  of  the  day, 
Bat  well  suck  him  before  Sun* set. 


The  dareing  old  Pottle 

Does  now  bid  us  Battle ; 
Lei's  try  what  his  strength  can  do  { 

Keep  Tour  Ranks  and  your  File: 

AndfbraUhis  WUos, 
Weell  tumble  him  down  Stalres  too. 

The  stont-breasted  Lomberd, 

His  Brains  ne'er  encumber'd 
With  drinking  of  Gallons  three ; 

Trieof^im  was  named. 

And  by  dnar  fkmed. 
Who  dubbed  him  Knight  cap-a-po. 


1S6 
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If  then  Honour  boint. 
Why  ft  pos  shoiild  wt  iCint 

Ounelvea  of  the  Ailneie  it  beart  ? 
H*  hM  letM  wit<th«n  en  Ape 
In  the  Mood  of  the  Grmp( 

ITin  not  plunge  hlmaelf  o'er  I 

Then  ranunon  the  OeUon, 
A  etont  Voe,  and  a  tall  One, 

And  likely  to  hold  ns  to*t ; 
Keep  Cojn  In  Tonr  Pane* 
The  Wora  ie  dl«tmr>e, 

lie  warrant  be  Ihlle  at  jomr  foot. 


Bee^  the  bold  Foe  appenn. 

MajbeikUthathIm  fcnn; 
Keepyon  bat  dote  Order,  and  tb«o 

We  wiB  give  him  the  Boat, 

Be  he  ne?er  lo  etont* 
And  prepare  for  his  Hallylng  acen. 

Wee'l  dreyntbe  whole  Cellnr. 

Pipes.  Bntts,  and  the  DweUer, 
U  the  Vine  does  flow  no  Ikster  $ 

ITfi  when  then  doetaUek  ns. 

By  warrant  ft^in  Bmerhu*^ 
WeelCanetlv  Ton-^icUy'd  Mnstal-. 


The  two  sncceeding  sooga  afford  a  fine  specimen  of  Brome's 
powers : — 


THE  MAD  LOVER. 


X  hare  been  In  lore,  and  In  debt,  and  in 
drinks 
This  many  and  many  a  year  i 
And  those  three  are  plagnee  enongh,  one 
wonld  think. 
For  one  poor  mortal  to  bear. 
*Twas  drink  msde  me  fkll  Into  lore^ 
And  love  made  me  ran  Into  debt ; 
And  thoagh  I  haTe  straggled,  and  stmg- 
gled  and  strove, 
I  cannot  get  oat  of  them  yet. 


There*i  nothing  bnt  money  ona  eore  me^ 
And  rid  me  of  all  my  pain  i 
'TwiUpayallmydebu, 
And  remorq  all  my  lets  I 
And  my  mistress  that  eannot  endore  me. 

Win  love  me.  and  love  me  a^aln : 
Then  111  ikU  to  loving  and  drinking  again. 


ON  CANARY. 


Of  all  the  rare  Juices 
That  Baeehtts  or  Ceres  prodaoee. 
There's  none  that  I  can.  nor  dare  I 
Compare  with  the  princely  Canary. 
For  this  is  the  thing 
That  a  fiuioy  inftises. 
This  llrst  got  a  king. 
And  neit  the  nine  muses ; 
*Twas  this  made  old  poeU  so  sprightly  to 

And  m  an  the  world  with  the  glory  and 
Ikme  ont  t 
They  Helicon  eaU'd  it,  and  the  Theq>ian 
spring. 
Bat  this  was  the  drink  thoagh  thigr  knew 
not  ihe  name  on*t. 

Onr  elder  and  perry 
May  makea  man  mad,  bat  net  merry ; 
It  makes  people  wlndmiU-pated, 
And  with  crackers  sophisticated ; 
And  yonr  hops,  yest,  and  malt. 
When  they  Ye  mingled  together. 

Makes  onr  Ancles  to  halt, 
Or  reel  any  whither: 
It  stnft  op  oar  brains  with  froth  and  with 

Tnat  If  one  wonld  write  hot  a  vene  for 

a  belUnant 
He  mast  study   tlU   Christmas  ft>r  an 

eight-shilling  Jest  I 
These  liquors  wont  ralsOb  bnt  drown,and 

o'€ — "■  * 


Our  drowsy  metbeglin 
Was  only  oroaln'd  to  inveigle  In 

The  novice  thst  knows  not  to  drink 

Bnt  is  fuddled  before  he  can  think  it : 
And  yonr  claret  and  whit« 
Hare  a  gunpowder  Airy, 
They're  of  the  French  sprlgbt. 
But  they  won't  long  endnre  yon. 
And  your  holiday   Mosoadlne,   Aleeaot 
and  Tent. 
Have  only  this  property  and  virtue  that's 
fltinV 
They'll  make  a  man  sleep  tUl  n  preach- 


I  warm  our  blood  nor 


ment  be  spent, 
Bnt  we  neither  oa 
wit  int. 


The  bagrag  and  Rhenish 
Ton  must  with  IngredlenU  replenish ; 
'Tis  a  wine  to  please  ladies  and  boys  withi 
But  not  for  a  man  to  r^oioe  with. 
But  'tis  sack  makes  the  sport. 
And  who  gains  bnt  that  flavour. 

Though  an  abbess  he  court, 
In  his  high-shoes  hell  have  ner ; 
'Tis  this  that  advances  the  drinker  and 
drawer! 
Though  the  Ikther  came  to  town  In  Ms 
hobnails  and  leather. 
He  turns  it  to  velvet,  and  brfaigs  np  an 
heir. 
In  the  town  In  hia  ehain,  in  the  fleM 
with  his  feather. 


In  the  second  of  Dr.  Bimbanlt's  books,   with  which  we 
have  headed  this  paper^  two  very  good  convivial  songs  are 
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printed.    The  first  is  from  PammeUa,  Murici's  MieceUatUe, 
^.,  1609»  and  ia  as  follows : — 


TROLE  THE  CAlOnKIN. 


»  drink*  to  izm. 
And  I  wUl  drink  to  tbee. 
And  then  sImII  we 
Fan  weUagTM. 

1  h«fe  loved  the  Jollj  Unkerd. 

Von  Mavcfo  wittten  and  more  { 
I  haw  loved  it  so  long, 

ni  that  I  vent  upon  the  leoiv. 

Be  that  lovee  not  the  taakerd. 


And  he  U  no  right  wnldler. 
That  loree  not  the  eanne. 

Tappethe  eannUda, 
Tosse  the  cannikin, 
Trole  the  oannlkin* 
Turn  the  eannikin. 

Hold,  good  tonne,  and  fill  ni  a  fresh  can. 
That  we  may  qai^e  It  ronnd  ahoat  from 


The  next  song,  Dr.  Bimbanlt  states^  is  from  the  same  book, 
and  was  reprinted,  in  the  year  1652,  in  Hilton's  Catcjk  that 
CeUeA  can: — 

TOSSE  THE   POT. 


Olann.    To«»e  the  pot,  tone  the  pot,  let 
nabemerrT, 
And  drtnke  tall  onr  cheeks  he  as  red  as  a 
efaerrj: 

"We  lake  no  tfaonght,— we  have  no  ears^ 
Ter  ttill  we  spend,  and  never  spare, 
TD  of  an  money  oar  parese  ia  bel^ 
We  ever  tosse  tlM  pot. 

CAomr.— Tosse  the  pot,  ftc. 
"We  drink,  carooae,  with  hart  most  free ; 


A  harty  dranght  I  drinke  to  thee  < 
Then  flU  the  pot  asalne  to  me. 

And  ever  toosetbenoL 

Cftonw.— Tosee  the  pot.  fte. 
And  when  oor  oMoy  is  all  spent. 
Than  adl  our  goe!dB  and    spende  onr 

pent; 
Or  drinke  It  np  with  one  consent. 


And  ever  tosse  the  pot. 

CAonw.— Tease  the  pot,  fto. 

When  sH  Is  gone— we  have  no  more* 
Then  let  us  set  it  on  the  score : 
Or  ehalke  it  up  behinde  the  dore. 
And  ever  tosse  the  pot. 

Cftonu.-^Tosse  the  pot*  Ite. 

And  when  onr  credit  is  all  lost. 
Then  ms/  we  goe  and  kisse  the  poet. 
And  eat  browne  bread  Insteed  of  ro»t, 
And  ev  er  tosse  the  pot. 

CAoruf,— ToBse^the  pot,  Ao. 

Let  us  condnde  as  we  began. 

And  tosse  the  pot  from  man  to  man. 
And  drinke  as  much  now  as  we  can, 

And  ever  tosse  the  pot. 

CAoriM.— Tosse  the  pot,  fto. 


Amongst  the  wits  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  Sir  Charles 
Sedlej  is  one  of  the  best  known.  He  was  wild  and  dissolute 
in  his  ^onng  years,  but  the  bold  part  which  he  took  in  the 
Beyolntion  makes  ns  pardon  the  faults  of  former  d^.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1640,  and  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford.  Bishop  Burnet  writes,*  "  Sedley  had  most 
saddm  and  copious  wit,  which  furnished  a  perpetual  run  of 
diaoonrae ;  bat  he  was  not  so  correct  as  Lord  Dorset,  nor  so 
sparkling  as  Lord  Rochester.'*  His  daughter  was  seduced 
mr  James  the  Second,  who  had  her  created  (buntess  of  Dor-* 
CTester,  and  when  Sedley  was  supporting  the  cause  of  freedom 
against  James,  he  said,  referring  to  the  Princess  of  Orange, 


'History  of  his  own  Times,  toI.  I.,  p.  372. 
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"  I  hate  ingratitude,  and  therefore,  as  the  King  has  made  mj 
daughter  a  Countess,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  his  daughter  a 
Queen."  He  died  in  the  year  1701.  The  following  is  his 
best  convivial  song : — 


Let's  tope  and  be  mvrrj. 
Be  JoUj  and  cheevar : 

Since  here  is  sood  wtiMb  good  wine. 
Let's  Uagh  at  the  fools. 
Who  live  bj  duU  rales. 

And  at  os  good>feUows  repine. 

Here,  here^  are  dellghta. 
To  amnie  the  doll  nighu. 

And  equal  a  man  with  a  god ; 


To  enliven  the  elay, 
Drite  all  care  away. 

Without  it  a  man's  but  a  clod. 

Then  let  as  be  wllllnir 
To  spend  t'other  thilUog. 

For  monej  we  know  la  bat  dirt ; 

It  suits  no  design. 

Like  psjlng  for  wine* 

T'other  bottle  will  do  na  no  hart. 


The  convivial  lyrists  however,  of  this  period,  were  not 
all  of  the  learned  or  noble  classes.  The  following  very 
excellent  song  is  the  production  of  Ned  Ward,  a  publican,  in 
MoorfielJs,  London,  who  was  born  in  theyear  1667,  and  died  in 
the  year  1731.  He  composed  ten  volumes  of  verses,  and  his  will 
was  also  in  verse.  He  usually  wrote  in  the  Hudibrastic  metre, 
and  generally  sung  in  praise  of  good  eating  and  drinking. 
Some  of  his  poems  remind  one  of  old  John  Skeltou^s  (the 
tutor  of  Henry  VIIL)    Elynour  Bummynge. 

The  following  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  powers  : — 


O  give  me,  kind  Bacchus,  thou  god  of  the 

▼ine. 
Not  a  pipe  or  a  tan,  but  an  ooean  of 

wine; 
And  a  ship  that's  well-mann'd  with  such 

rare  mmry  fellows. 
That  ne'er   forsook  tavern  for  portorly 

ale-houie. 
Maj  her  bottom  be  leaky—to  let  in  the 

tipplOi 

And  no  pump  on  board  her  to  save  ship 

or  people  { 
So  that  each  JoUj  lad  may  suck  heartily 

round. 
And  be  always  obliged  to  drink  or  be 

drown'd  1 
Let  a  fleet  firom  Virginia,  well  laden  with 


And  a  cargo  of  pipes,  that  we  nothing 

may  need. 
Attend  at  our  stern  to  sapply  as  with 

guns. 
And  to  weigh  us  our  Aink,not  by  pounds, 

but  by  tuns. 
When  thus  fitted  oat  we  woald  cross 

the  line. 
And  swim  round  the  world  In  a  sea  of 

good  wine; 
Steer  saib  in  the  middle,  and  vow  never 

more 
To  renounce  sadi  a  Ufe  for  the  pleasures 

on  shore. 
Look  cheerfully  round  os  and  comfort  our 

eyes 
Witli  a  deluge  of  claret  inclosed  by  the 


A  sight  that  woold  mond  a  palo  mortal's 

eomplezion. 
And  make  him  blash  mere  than  the  sun 

by  reflection. 
No  sealons  contentions  should  ever  per- 

pies  as. 
No  politic  Jars  should  divide  us  or  vex  us  i 
No  presbyter  Jack  should  reform  us  or 

ride  us, 
The  stars  and  our   whimsical   noddies 

should  guide  us. 
No  blustering  storms  shoald  possess  us 

with  fears, 
Or  hurry  us,  like  cowards,  fh>m  drinking 

But  sti^'^wlth  ^aU  bowls  we*dfor  Baeehos 

maintain 
The  most  glorious  dominion  o'er  the 

darety  main; 
And  tipple  all  round  tm  oar  eiyes  shone  ss 

bright 
As  the  sun  docs  by  day,  or  the  moon 

does  my  night. 
Thus  would  1  live  firce  from  all  care  or 

And  when  death  should  arrive  Td  be 

pickled  in  wine ; 
That  is,  toss'd  over-board,  nave  the  us 

Ibr  my  grave. 
And   lie   nobly    entomb'd  in  a  blood- 

coloured  wave;  . 

That,  living  or  dead,  both  my  body  sod 

spirit 
Should  float  round  the  globe  In  an  occsn 

of  clarei. 
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At    tboogh 

flUindAra  uid  atorling, 
BU  refuge,  his  glory.  Ma  god,  ud  his 

darliogs 
TIm  mortal  that  drinks  is  th«  only  brate 

feUow. 
Though  iMTer  so  poor  he*saUng  wImii 

he's  mellow ; 
Grows  richer  than  Orowus  with  whimsi* 

cal  thinking. 
And  never  knows  oare  whilst  ha  follows 

his  drinking. 


ThetiMst  of  Mends  and  the  best  of  aU 

Jaieca, 
Wsrtb  both  tha  rieh  metals  that  India 

^«daces: 
Fsr  sD  saaa  w  And  from  the  young  to 

the  old. 
Wm  eachange  for  the  bottle  their  sHrer 

sndgoM, 
Isetftneh  fanatica    a  pox  on  their  pie* 

Thsl  make  themadvee  daves  to  their 

prayers  and  thdr  ieetnrsa : 
lad  thiidi  that  on  earth  there  is  nothing 

dlTfaML 

Bat  canting  ol4  fool  and  a  bag  foil  of 
coin. 

The  period  extending  from  the  Hevolution  to  the  era  of 
Bobert  iBomSy  was  not  prolific  in  conyivial  song  writers.  Men 
had  grown  classic  in  their  tastes,  or  had  resolved  to  drink 
themselves  stupid ;  they  were  either  too  refined  to  write  con- 
vivial lyrics,  or  too  bmtal  to  appreciate  them.  Somerville's 
hues  Tb  doe  Drinking,  are  an  anacreontic  ode  rather  than 
a  convivial  song — ^Prior's, 

**  If  wine  and  music  have  the  power 
To  ease  the  sickness  of  the  soul,  kc'' 

is  not  a  convivial  lyric ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that 
exhibited  by  Churchhill's  satire.  The  Times,  one  could  hardly 
expect  convivial  songs  of  a  high  order.  Translations,  odes, 
pastoral  ballads,  and  fables,  were  the  chief  poetic  productions 
of  the  time,  and  till  the  advent  of  Bobert  Bams,  the  best 
song  was  little  more  than  ^  a  woeful  ballad.''  And  yet  it  is 
strange  that  Bums,  the  most  jovial  of  poets,  jolly  as  his 
own  '*  Rattlin*  Eoarin'  Willie,'*  should  have  left  us  but  one 
song  which  can  be  properly  called  convivial — Willie  brevfd 
a  Peel  o*  Maut.  The  song,  0  gude  Ale  comes,  is  not  con- 
vivial; and  of  this,  only  four  lines  of  the  twelve  are  by 
Boms.  Cro  fetch  me  a  Pint  o'  Wine,  is  not  a  convivial  song, 
iadeed  its  correct  title  is  My  Bonnie  Mary,  and  of  the  sixteen 
linesf  only  twelve  are  Burns',  as  he  Umself  states.  John 
Barleycorn  is  a  spirited  rhyming  ballad,  but  not  a  convivial 
song.  We  are,  we  confess,  most  ardent  admirers  of  Bobert 
Boras'  genius ;  but  we  believe  we  only  assert  an  undoubted 
iact  in  stating  that  there  is,  in  the  English  langui^,  no  finer 
convivial  song  than  Willie  hreufi  a  peck  o'  Maut ;  it  pos- 
sesses that  whole-heart  love  of  good  fellowship,  expressed  by 
the  old  Chanson  h  Boire,  in  Babelais  : — 

Remplis  ton  rerre  mide* 
Vuide  ton  rerre  pleln, 
Je  ne  pais  sonffrir  dans  ta  main, 
Un  ?«rre  ni  rnide  nl  plain. 
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FUl,  fill  your  gl«M,  which  emp^  tUnda, 

Einpty  H  and  lei  it  pus ; 
For  I  hate  to  see  in  people's  hands 

A  full  or  an  empty  gUsa. 

Dibdin  has  some  glorious  songs;  andthese^  by  Sheridan, 
are  excellent :  — 


SONG. 

A  bumper  of  good  Uqoor 
Will  end  a  contest  quicker 
Than  Jaetice,  Jndge,  or  Tlcar  ; 
Bo  fill  a  cbeerAil  glass 
And  let  good  hnmoor  pass. 

Bot  if  more  deep  the  qnarrel. 
Why,  sooner  drain  the  barrelt 
ThMi  be  the  hateful  fellow, 
That's  canbbed  when  he's  mellow ; 
A  bumper,  Ac. 


BONO. 

Thto  botUe's  the  «wi  of  omt  table. 

His  beams  are  roqp  wln«i 
We,  planets,  tliat  are  not  able, 

without  his  help  to  shine. 
Let  mirth  and  glee  abo«od  ! 
Tonll  soon  grow  bright. 
With  borrow*d  light. 
And  shine  as  be  goes  rosod. 


Then  we  have  Wolfe's  noble  lay : — 


How  stands  the  glass  around  ? 

For  shame,  ye  take  no  care,  my  boys ! 

How  stands  the  glass  around  ? 

Let  mirth  and  wine  abound  t 

The  trumpets  sound : 

The  colours  flying  are,  my  boys, 

To  fight,  kill,  or  wound: 

Blay  we  stiU  be  found 

Contoit  with  our  hard  fare,  my  boys, 

On  the  cold  ground. 

Why,  soldiers,  why 

Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys  ! 

Why,  soldiers,  why? 

Whose  business  His  to  die  ? 

What!  sighing?  fie! 


Damafaar,  drink  on,  be  ioU/r  boys  I 

*Tis  he,  you,  and  I. 

Cold,  hot,  wet,  or  dry. 

We're  always  bound  to  follow,  boys. 

And  soom  to  fly. 

'Tls  but  in  vain, 

(I  mean  not  to  upbraid  you,  boyO 
Tis  but  in  vain 
For  soldiers  to  complain  : 
Should  next  campaign 
Send  na  to  Him  that  mad*  job,  %oys. 
We're  free  from  pain ; 
But  ahould  we  remain, 
A  bottle  and  kind  landlady 
Curea  all  again. 


Amongst  the  most  distinguished^  perhaps  the  most  distin* 
guished,  yet  least  popularly  known,  of  our  modern  convivial 
song  writers,  is  Captain  Charles  Morris.  He  entered  social 
life  at  a  period  when  Fox  and  Sheridan  were  at  the  zenith  of 
their  reputation,  and  he  became  the  laureate  of  'the  Whigs. 
Those  were  pleasant  times  in  which  the  cleverest  of  *'  All  the 
Talents^'  were  out  of  ofBce,  and  could  devote  themselves  to 
literature  and  the  pleasures  of  society.  It  was  in  fact  the 
reign  of — 

''Mrs.  Crew, 

And  buff  and  blue—" 

when  all  that  was  brilliant,   and  learned,  and  eloquent,  and 
witty,  seemed  concenta^ated  in  the  opposition.'^ 

Amidst  such  society  as  this  it  was  natural  that  Morris,  a  man 
well  bonii  and  whose  fath^  had  been  a  poet  of  some  reputation 
in  his  day,  should  become  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  Whig 
phalanx  as  a  songster.  Poetry,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  a 
species  of  passion,  or  a  kind  of  weakness  with  the  family^  as 


Sec  BeU*B  Life  of  Canning^a  most  exceUent  work. 
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Captain  Thomas  Morris, the  brotherof  Charles^  was  alsoawriter, 
and  a  moet  Toluminoxis  one^  of  verse.    The  father  of  Captain 
Charles  Morris  died  during  the  infancy  of  our  song  writer,  and 
he,  with  his  three  brothers,  was  educated  by  their  mother.     In 
his  fourteenth  jear  he  entered  the  17jth  Begiment  of  foot,  in 
which  his  eldest  brother  was  a  Captain,  and  served  in  America 
previously  to  the  War  of  Independence.    He  returned  to 
England^   and    exchanged    into    a  dragoon    regiment^    but 
growing  weary  of  country  quarters,  and  having  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  celebrated  Captain  Topham,  who  was  then 
Adjutant  of  the  Life  Guards,    Morris   entered  that   corps, 
of  which  he    soon  became  the  life,  soul^  and    ornament 
He  was  precisely  the  man  to  find  London  the  pleasantest  place 
in  idlthe  world.  He  was  gay,  jovial,  and  clever :  he  extended  his 
family  connection  by  mamage  with  the  widow  of  Sir  William 
Stanhope,  and  thus  launched  upon  the  life  of  London  before 
the  regency,  and  during  the  days  when  George  III.  was  not 
King,  but  in  which  every  politick  lackey  of  the  Prince  ruled  in 
tnrn«  who  can  wonder  that  Morris  became  a  favorite  with  the 
Whigs,  and  with  the  Segent  before  he  had  deserted  them ;  the 
only  remarkable  circumstance  being,  that  Morris  continued  in 
friendship  with  the  Prince,  when,  as  the  Begent,  he  had  dis- 
graced himself,  and  imitated  his  prototype  Charles  11.,  by  his 
neglect  of  those  who  had  supported  mm  in  the  days  when 
support  was  salvation. 
Morrises  best  song  is  called — 

THB  TOPER*8  APOLOGY .• 
tm  aftco  Mk'd  bj  plodding  tonla,  ICj  mttM.  too,  wlion  bor  wingt  art  drj 

AiidmeaofenA;  toofae.  "*    '-''-  -'-•-'  — •"  — •— 

rbat  Jov  I  find  la  draining  bowit. 

And  tfppUng  all  night  long. 


Wbatj,  

tippling  all  night  long. 
Row,   tlMmgh  thMO  cftutioot  knavot 


Tor  onoo  TU,  not  dl«d«in 
To  id!  thom  wby  I  tit  tOl  morn. 
And  an  i^j  fbM  ogmin ; 

Tit  bj  tbo  glow  mj  baapfr  givet 

Ufe%pletar«^  UMlloir  mode  i 
Th«  &diME  Ugbt  tboa  biighUj  Uvof, 

And  vofOj  links  tbe  ibado ; 
lomo  happier  tint  ttUl  Hmo  tlMNb 

With  evorr  drop  I  drain— 
And  thai  I  thlnk*i  a  raoMa  Air 

To  fin  my  glaos  again. 


ICj  mttM,  too,  wbon  bar  wingt  i 

No  frolio  flight  will  take  i 
Bot  round  a  l>owl  aherll  dip  and  ij« 

Like  eiraUows  round  a  lake. 
Then  if  the  ny mph  will  have  her  ehare, 

Before  ebell  bleee  her  twain— 
Why  that  I  thinW*e  a  reaeon  fklr 

To  iUl  my  glass  again. 

In  life  Pre  rong  all  ohangei  too. 

Ran  erery  pleaanre  down. 
Tried  all  extremes  of  Faney  throagb» 

And  lived  with  half  the  towni 
For  me  there's  nothing  new  or  rura. 

Till  wino  deeeiTse  my  brain-. 
And  that  I  think*s  a  reason  ftJr 

To  fill  my  glaM  again. 


*  Beferriiig  to  the  tiiizd  and  fifth  Tenes  of  this  song,  Thomas  Moore 
writes :  ^'  Assuredly,  had  Morris  written  much  that  at  all  approached  the 
tbllowing  Terses  of  his  '  Beasons  for  Drinking/  few  would  hare  equalled 
him  cither  in  fancy,  or  in  that  lighter  kind  of  pathos  which  comes,  as  in 
thisbutaace,  like  a  few  melancholy  notes  in  the  middle  of  a  gay  air, 
throwing  a  soft  and  pasiing  shade  over  mirth." 
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Then.  nMaj  a  lad  I  Uked  Is  dead* 

And  maoj  a  lata  grown  old ; 
And,  at  th»  laason  strikei  m  head, 

Mjr  weary  heart  grows  cola. 
But  wine,  awhile,  holds  off  despair. 

Nay.  bids  a  hope  remain— 
And  that  I  thlnk*s  a  reason  fldr 

To  fill  mj  glass  again. 

Then  hlp^d  and  rez'd  at  England'f  state 

In  these  oonmlslre  days, 
I  can't  endure  the  mln'd  flUe» 

My  sober  eye  snrTeys ; 
But,  'midst  the  bottle's  dasiUng  glare, 

I  see  the  gloom  less  plain— 
And  that  I  think's  a  reason  fhir 

To  flU  my  glass  sgain. 

I  find,  too,  when  I  stint  roj  glass. 

And  sit  with  sober  air, 
I'm  prosed  by  some  dull  reasoning  ass. 

Woo  treads  the  path  of  care ; 


<  Or,  harder  taz*d,  I'm  forced  to  bear 
Some  eoxeombis  IHbblliiff  strain— 
'  And  that  I  think's  a  reaaon  Csir 
I      To  mi  my  glass  again. 

,  Kay,  don't  we  see  Lore's  fbttars,  too, 
I      With  different  holds  entwine  ? 
While  nought  but  death  can  soqe 
There's  some  give  way  to  wine. 
With  me  the  lighter  head  I  w«ar 
The  lighter  hangs  the  chain — 
And  that  I  think's  a  reaaon  fklr 
I     To  mi  my  glass  again. 

And  now  1*11  tell,  to  end  my  aong, 
I     At  what  I  most  repine  : 
'  This  cursed  war,  or  right  or  wrong, 
f     Is  war  against  all  whie  ; 

Ma^,  Port,  they  say,  will  soon  be  rare 
As  Jniee  of  France  or  Spttio — 
,  And  that  I  think's  a  reason  fair 
I     To  fill  my  glass  again.* 


The  next  chanmng  songs  are  in  Morris's  best  style  : — 


*  The  following,  written  bj  Morris,  in  the  year  lbK)5,  when  "  Mj 
Uncle"  was  preparing  to  invade  £ngland,  may  not  be  uninteresting, 
now  that  "The  Nephew  of  *  My  Uncle'"  is  reported  to  contempUte  a 
like  moTe : — 


SONG  ON  THE  THREATENED  INVASION. 

Te  braTe  sons  of  Britain,  whose  glory 

hath  long 
Sapply'd  to  the  poet  proud  themes  for  his 

Whose  deeds  haye  for  ages  astonlsh'd  the 

world. 
Where  your  standards  yon've  hoisted,  or 

sails  hare  nnfbri  d| 

France^  raging  with  shame 


At  your  conquering  fame. 
Now  threatens  your  land  with  iuTasion 
and  flame; 
But  let  her  oomeon,boysi  on  sea,  or  on 

shore. 
Well  work  her  again,  as  we're  work'd 
her  before  1 


Now.  flnsh'd  with  the  blood  of  the  slares 

they  have  slain, 
These  foes  we  still  beat,  swear  they'll  try 

us  again; 
But  tbe  more  they  endeavour,  the  more 

they  will  see 
*Tis  In  rain  to   forge  chains  where  the 
hands  will  be  tne. 

All  their  rafts  and  their  floaU, 
And  their  flat-bottom'd  boats. 
Won't  cram  their  French  poison  down 
Englishmen's  throau. 

8o  let  them  come  on,  boys,  ftc 


They  hope,  by  their  arts,  their  Intrigues, 

and  alarms. 
To  split  us  in  fiMtlons,  and  weaken  our 

arms; 


For  they  know  British  hearts, when  united 

and  true, 
No  danger   can  frighten,  no   force  ean 
subdue. 

Let  them  try  ererr  tool. 

Every  traitor  ana  fool ; 

But  England,  old  England,  no  Freeh  man 

shaifr  •   • 


rule! 
So  let  them  come  on,  boya,  ftc. 


How  these  savage  invaders  to  nun  have 

liebared 
We  see  by  the  countries  they've  robb'd 

and  enslaved  i 
Where,  masking  the  curse  with  blest 

Liberty's  name. 
They're  starred  *ero,  and  bound  'em  In 
chains  and  in  shame. 

Then  their  traps  they  may  set. 
We're  aware  of  tlie  net  $ 
In  England,  my  hearties,  no  gudgeons 
they'll  get. 

8o  let  them  come  on,  boys,  ftc. 

Ever  true  to  our  King,  constitution,  and 

laws; 
Ever  Just  to  ourselves,  ever  staunch  to 

our  cause  { 
This  land  of  our  blessings,  long  guarded 

with  care. 
No  foroe  shall  enslave,  boys;  no  craft 


United  we  11  stand. 
Firm  in  heart,  firm  in  hand  ; 
And  those  we  don't  sink  we'll  do  orer  on 
land. 

So  let  them  come  on,  boys,  ftc. 
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THB  MAGIC  GLASS. 


WWfl  Int  the  Maae  my  fiuwy  drew, 

TiiM  LoT«  alone  that  wake4  my  tongue  { 
No  other  aarthlt  blisa  1  knew, 

And  from  the  heart  alone  1  anngi 
AU  tbemea  to  me  were  rain  and  cold       •- 

Tkit  tuton  tauj(ht  or  safes  said  i 
1  lighed  throQxh  all  the  tales  they  told, 

Aarl  biin<d  the  move,  the  more  I  read. 


Bat  since  that  glau  I  can*t  restore 
Whllo  sad  Experienee  kills  its  rays, 

Another  glam  1  have  in  store, 
Where  swe^t  Deception  ever  plays. 

While  in  its  magic  ring  1  more, 

The  cheerless  beams  of  Wisdom  die  ; 
And  sweetly  steals  the  dream  of  Lore 

0*er  penaiTe  Memory's  moistening  eye. 
Shine  then,  mv  glass— if  false  thy  light. 

The  more  thoa  cheatest,  the  more  Tra 
blest.' 
I  sip,  to  dasnle  Reason's  sight,  , 

And  raise  a  charm  In  f  aocy^  breast 


THC7E    PIIILOSOPHT. 


The  wont  of  all  nonsense  that  cTer  was 

pesB^ 
To  nock  ^  Tain  wisdom  that  toils  to  no 

cad, 
Is  the  CBrt4oad  of  systems  philosophers 

Hm 
For  earth  and  its  tenant,  for  mktoio  and 

While  they  frnitJeaaly  search  with  philoso- 
1  take  a  good  ^lass,  and  their  purpose  I 
8ce  it  moved  by  a  tympatfay,  erery  night 


To  help  ns  along  when  wo  cann  go  alone. 

Dan  yon  see,  as  we  reel,  the  world  reels  op 

sad  down, 
$hs  rolls  in  Aer  fluid,  and  we  in  our  owni 
IhM  Roing  together,  we   still  keep  onr 


Aai  tOHBonrow,  thank  fortnoe,  are  sure  to 


If 'tis  life,  keep  it  op— and  If  dutt  as  they 

tdl. 
Why  before  it  flies  off  let  ns  sprinkle  it 

well. 

Some  sav  that  by  water  or  fire  it  steers, 
Talk  of  atoma  and  essences,  orbits,  and 

spheres; 
But,  let  IVewton, Descartes,  and  old  Ptolemy 

doze, 
As  we  push  round  our  botttes  the  way  the 

world  goes. 

Then  as  to  its  age,  let  it  be  what  you  please. 
Either  Heathen  or  Turkish,  Gentoo  or  Chi- 
nese; 
If  golden,  or  silrer,  or  iron  may  be ; 
It  it  Is  but  well  temper*d^  nis  metai  for  mo. 

Thea,  on  subjects  where  fools  are  as  wise  as 

the  sage. 
When  we'To  one  we  eon  (ktiiom,  why  should 

we  engage? 


Since  Wit  cannot  clear  It,  why  puxsle  onr 

souls? 
Let  Time  clear  the  riddle,  while  we  clear  the 

bowls. 


lVB,as  to  ttie  matter  that  makes  np  this 
We're  all  apbrity  with  ns  *tis  no  matter  at 

The  following  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  best  convivial  songs  in 
the  language,  and  by  a  few  slight  changes  can  be  made  suit- 
able, as  a  chorus  song,  for  any  other  club,  than  that  celebrated 
ooe  for  which  it  was  specially  written  : — 

SONG  FOR  THE  BEEFSTEAK  CLUB. 

Tea  know  the  tnne  of  the  song 

CsllM  *  Wo«rt,  end  marry 'd,  an*  aw  $» 
Thra  help  m?  chorus  alon^, 

r«  my  Tolee  isn't  wortii  a  straw. 
!*■  now  In  acoe  to  sing. 

If  Mail  but  join  my  Uy  I 
fvVn  dipped  my  muse's  wing, 

Aad  shs's  ready  to  rise  and  play. 

^  Ckanu, 

TbeBjMwtV, and  brothers, an'  aw, 
KOlhtis,  and  goeats,  an'  aw. 


Oh,  lend  a  lift  to  my  lilt  then. 
Guests,  and  brothers,  an*  aw. 


1  feel  my  spirits  get  no. 
And  joy  dance  round  my  heart ; 


I'm  better  for  every  cap, 

I'll  play  my  paa-t. 
Gay  Tlsions  steal  o*er  my  brain. 


And  1  warrant  I'll  play  my  t 


My  &ncy  grows  warm  and  free  s 
Then  help  to  sweeten  my  strain, 
And  you  never  shall  flag  for  lue. 
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Some  folkt  will  grumble,  and  cry 

That  earth  f  rows  nothing  bat  care  | 
Bat  what  do  they  mean,  tay  I, 

¥rhen  the  myrtle  and  Tine  are  there  ? 
The  nps  and  downs  o*  the  world 

Are  froltes  of  Fate's  decree ; 
Oar  heads  were  made  to  be  whirled. 

So  a  whirlaboQt  life  for  me. 

To  seise  all  moments  of  mirth, 

Itiat  brighten  the  shades  of  Pale, 
Is  man's  sweet  dnty  on  earth, 

However  the  spleen  may  prate. 
A  chequer  of  gloom  and  glee 

Is  the  life  that  the  gods  proTide; 
And  an  impious  fool  m  he 

Who  snarls  at  the  changing  tide. 

I  argue  with  no  grare  men, 

Nor  mope  with  reasoning  folks; 
If  life  be  a  farce,  what  then? 

I*ls  filled  with  Tery  irood  iokes. 
While  whisking  about  I'm  found, 

If  health  in  &e  circle  be, 
HoweVer  the  worid  goes  round, 

Ifs  a  merry-go^rouod  for  me. 


The  Baid  of  my  early  youth, 

Tbe  tutor  of  LoTe*s  sweet  day. 
Well  taught  tbe  lesson  of  tnrth. 

That  man  should  be  pleased  and  gay. 
By  this  cherishing  light  I  teach. 

Which  bright  in  my  glsas  I  see ; 
And  they  who  in  shade  will  preadh. 

May  go  to  the  shades  fbr  me. 

If  y^'Q  ^f^  for  a  certain  core 

To  cut  out  the  thorns  of  life. 
There  isn't  a  cut  more  sure 

Than  the  cut  of  tbe  Bte/stMk  knife ; 
For  a  cordial  is  mingled  there 

That  ever  will  cure  afford, 
In  the  brotherly  lore  we  bear. 

And  the  charms  of  the  cheerflil  board. 

In  erery  111  that  fans, 

Or  shadow  that  douds  our  way, 
The  sunshine  within  those  walb 

eitill  brightens  the  darkeat  day. 
An  age  hath  it's  lustre  play'd. 

To  mellow  the  fruits  of  J  oy  { 
And  ncTer  may  blight  or  shade 

Theee  sweetest  of  fruits  deatray  I 

Then,  guests,  and  brotbecs,  kt. 


Bjron^  80  foil  of  wildness  and  of  levity,  has  left  as  bnt  one 
convivial  song — Fill  the  Goblet  again.  JF^ll  go  no  more  a 
roving^  is^  of  its  kind^  a  very  excellent  song,  but  it  wants  the 
soul  pervading  the  former,  which  we  now  present : — 


FILL  THB  GOBLET  AGAIN. 


Fill  the  goblet  again .'  for  I  never  before 
Felt  the  glow  which  now  gladdens  my  heart 

to  its  core  { 
Let  us  drink  i  ••who  would  notP—since, 

through  lifers  varied  roand, 
In  the  goUat  alone  no  deception  is  found. 

I   have  tried  in  iU  turn  all  that  life  can 

supply  \ 
I  have  bask*d  in  the  beam  of  a  dark  rolling 

eye  I 
I  have  loved  !— who  has  not  P— but  what 

heart  can  declare, 
That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was 

there  P 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart's  in 

its  spring. 
And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take 

wing, 
I  had  friends!— who  has  not?— but  what 

tongue  will  avow. 
That  friends,  rosy  wine !  are  so  faithful  as 

thou* 

The  heart  of  a  mistress  some  boy  may 

estrange. 
Friendship  shiAs  with  Che  sunbeam— thou 

never  canst  change : 
Thou  growV  old— who  does  not  ?->bnt  on 

earth  what  appears, 
Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  still  incrtase  with 

its  years. 


Yet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can 

bestow. 
Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  onr  idol  belowt 
We  are  jealous  .'—who's  not?— tbou  hast  no 

such  adloy  { 
For  the  more  that  anjoy  thee,  the  mora  we 

enjoy. 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  its  vanities 

past, 
For  reftige  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last j 
There  we  find— do  we  not?— in  the  Mow  of 

the  soul. 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the 

bowl. 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  opened  on 
earth. 

And  Misery's  triumph  commenced  over 
Mirth, 

Hope  was  left— was  she  not?— but  the  gob- 
let we  kiss, 

And  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  eertain  of 
bliss. 


Long  life  to  the  grape .'  for  when  i 

flown, 
The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  our 

own: 
We  most  die— who  shall  not  ?— May  our 

sins  be  forgiven. 
And  Hebe  shall  never  be  idle  in  heafen. 
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To  those  who  have  studied  the  character  of  Byron*s  disposi- 
tioD,  it  win  be  evident  that  he  was  not  of  that  cast  of  genius 
Kkelj  to  excel  as  a  convivial  song  writer.  He  was  never  self- 
abandoned  ;  he  loved^  too  much,  to  mark  the  stream  of  life  as 
it  flowed^  and  his  cynicism  was  more  powerful  than  his  bon- 
hoDUuie — a  mind  thus  constituted^  can  never  be  convivial ;  it 
may  enjoy  mad  orgies^  where  passion  holds  its  awful  sway>  and 
where,  in  the  wild  whirl  of  excitement,  the  senses  rule^  and 
reason  is  dethroned.  But^  of  the  pleasures  of  a  genuine  con- 
vivial hour^  such  dispositions  must  be  for  ever  ignorant;  and  yet^ 
itwas  this  same  faculty  of  social  enjoyment^  exaggerated,  that  has 
rendered  the  songs  of  Thomas  Moore  so  devoid  of  real  convi- 
viality. We  assert,  that  in  all  Moore's  works,  there  are  but 
three  convivial  songs.  Brini  of  iAis  Cup,  is  not  a  convivial 
song.  Wreath  ike  Bowl^  is  not  a  convivial  song.  Come  send 
mmd  tkc  Wine,  is  not  a  convivial  song — in  these,  in  all 
Moore's  songs,  excepting  the  three  which  we  shall  just  now 
give,  the  convivial  character  is  spoiled,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  subject  which  renders  them  anacreontic  and  pretty. 
We  know  that  Moore  is  the  poet  of  love,  and  of  beauty,  and 
of  patriotism,  but  he  is  not  the  laureate  of  Bacchus.  His 
songs,  called  convivial,  are  not  for  the  board  where  wit,  and 
thought,  and  humor  are  flowing;  where  the  hoarded 
stores  of  reading  and  of  lore  are  unfolded ;  where  Horace  is  bau'* 
died  against  Juvenal,  and  Tom  Moore  is  pitted  against 
Byron ;  where  bons  mots,  and  quips,  and  fancies  are  provoking 
kughter,  and  where  more  thought  is  suggested  in  an  evening, 
where  more  insight  into  the  world,  and  its  heart,  is  gained, 
than  in  mouths  of  lonely  study.  For  such  gatherings  as  this, 
Moore  is  not  the  convivial  lyrist;  he  is,  we  admit,  the  lyrist 
of  that  assembly  where  sweet  smiling  faces  are  ranged  around 
— where  fair  forms  are  flitting,  and  gay  laughter  is  rising 
above  the  silver  sound  of  such  gentle  voices  as  might  have 
beguiled  Anthony  (the  Saint,  not  the  Hero) ;  where  quiet  flir- 
tations, and  pink  champagne,  make  bright  eyes  look  yet  more 
bright,  and  tender  words  make  coral  lips  seem  still  more  rosv. 
Moore's  convivial  songs  disappoint;  for  our  parts,  we  would 
much  rather  sing,  or  hear  sung,  Me  Cruisieen,  with  its  soft 
flowing  chorus,  than  any  of  his  so  called  convivial  lyrics, 
witii  the  exception  of  the  following, — which  is  of  that  class 
iderred  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he  wrote  that  our  fellow 
citizen,  Terry  Magrath,  sung  the  best  after-supper  song  he  had 
e?er  heard  :— 

10 


Come,  fill  round  a  bumper,  fill  up  to  the  brim, 
He  wbosbrlnke  from  e  bumper  I  pledge  not 

to  himt 
**Heie*i  tbe  girl  ttat  each  loves,  be  ber  eye 

of  what  hue, 
Or  luftre,  H  may,  so  her  heart  is  but  true.** 
Ghatfe!  (dnoks)  hip,bip,  hurra,  hurra* 

Come,  charge  high  again,  boys,  nor  let  the 
ftili  wine 

Leare  a  space  in  the  brimmer,  where  day- 
light may  shine; 

**  Bore's  tbe  friends  of  our  youth— though  of 
some  we^  bereft. 

May  tbe  links  that  are  lost  but  endear  what 
are  left'*' 
Charge .'  (drinks)  Up,  hip,  horn,  ham  I 


Quick,  qnick,  now   111  give  yon,  sinee 

Time's  glass  will  run 
£Vn  faster  than  onrsdoth,  three  bumpers  in 
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HIP,  HIP,  HURRA. 

<*  Here's   the  poet  who    aings— liere's  (he 

warrior  who  flghta — 
Here's  the  statesman  who  speaks  in  ikt 
oanse  of  men's  ri|^ts  I** 
Charge !  (drinks)  hip,  hip,  hurra,  hurra ! 

Once  more  iUl  a  bumper— ne'er  talk  ef  the 

honri 
On  hearts  thus  united  ol4  Time  baa  ne 

power. 
•  Msy  our  lives,  tfao*,  alas .'  like  (be  wfaie  of 

to«night. 
They  must    soon  faaTe   an  end,  to  the 
last  flow  as  bright." 
Charge !  (drinks)  hip,hip,hnrr^ha^a.' 

Come,  once  mote,  a  bumper  !—tlien  drink  ss 

you  please. 
Tho*,  who  eoold  ftU  half-way  to  toasis  soeh 

as  these? 
«  Hen  tour  next  joyous  meeting— and  oh 

when  we  meet. 
May  our  wine  be  as  bright  and  onr  onioa 

as  sweet.'" 
Charge  I  (drinks)  hip,  hip,  hurra, burrs ! 

This  we  consider  a  very  good  conviTial  song,  and  in 
Moore^s  best  style,  and  very  mach  superior  to  that  spooney 
lyric,  Tate  hence  Ue  Bowi^  which  is  a  dirge  rather  than  a 
song,  and  suited  only  for  the  last  strong-stomached  man  who 
can  keep  his  seat,  head,  and  voice,  when  '^  all  his  lovely  com- 
panions^' lie  sleeping  under  the  table,  ^  down  among  the 
dead  men/' — Jaques,  who  could  *'  suck  melancholy  out  of  a 
song,  as  a  weazel  sucks  eggs,''  would  find  it  weU  fitted  to  his 
taste.    Not  so  the  following,  which  are  joyous  and  hearty  :— 

« iTIs  the  Tine !  nb  the  vine !"  said  die  oup4oTlng  boy. 

As  be  saw  it  spring  bright  from  the  earth. 
And  csU'd  the  young  Genii  of  Love,  Wit,  and  Joy, 

To  witness  and  hallow  its  birth. 
The  fruit  was  AilI  grown,  like  a  ruby  it  flam'd 

nn  the  suft-beaoi  th«t  UsiM  it  look'd  palei 
<*  Tis  the  Tine !  nis  the  rine .'"  ev'ry  Spirit  ezcMm^, 

«( Bail,  haU  to  the  Wine-tree,  all  haU  !•* 

First,  fleet  as  a  bird,  to  tbe  summons  Wit  flew. 

While  a  lighten  the  rine^leaTef  there  broke, 
In  flashes  so  auickand  so  brilliant,  all  knew 

Twas  the  light  from  his  lipe  as  he  spoke. 
(•  Bright  tree !  let  thy  nectar  but  cheer  me,"  he  cried, 

(« And  the  fount  of  Wit  never  can  fail  i** 
M  Tis  the  Vine  •  tis  the  Vine  1 "  hills  and  Talleys  reply, 

«  Bail,  haU  to  the  Wine-tree,  aU  hail !  ** 

Kezt,  LoTe,  as  helean'd  o'er  the  plant  to  admire 

Baeh  tendril  and  duster  it  wore, 
From  his  rosy  mouth  sent  such  a  breath  of  desire^ 

As  made  the  tree  tremble  all  o'er. 
Oh,  ncTer  did  flow'r  of  the  earth,  sea,  or  sky, 

Snch  a  soul-glring  odour  inhale: 
«  TU  the  Vine.'  tis  the  Tine ."'  all  re-echo  the  cry, 

(<  Hail,  hail  to  the  Wine-tree,  aU  hail  •  ' 

Last,  Joy,  wiihout  whom  even  Lore  and  Wit  die. 

Came  to  crown  the  bright  hour  with  his  ray ; 
And  scarce  had  thatmirth-waklng  tree  met  his  eye. 

When  a  laugh  spoke  what  Joy  could  not  say ;  - 
A  Uueh  of  the  heurt,  which  was  edioed  around 

Till,  like  music,  it  swell'd  on  the  gale  i 
**  "Tis  the  Vine !  'tis  tbe  Vine  !"  laughing  myriads  resound, 

*<  Hail,  hail  to  the  Wine-tree,  all  hail  r 
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VpviflitkeiiwrUiBrbri 
tip  to  Ike  ctyatal  nm  i 

Let  oat  A  aiooo4»eaiB  cUi 
^  landb 


IVixt  the  fl4M»d 

WWa  hafbOwworidaeteyeton 

Aoeat  to  mftteh  IliU  light, 
Wkich  •'^  ow  cmp*«  horison, 

OawaaiD  bumpers  bright? 


UP  WITH  THE  SPABKUNG  BBIHMBO. 

Trnth  in  a  deep  well  Heth— 
So  the  wise  arer : 

Bat  Truth  the  factdenleth— 
Water  suitiaotber. 

No,  her  abode's  in  brimmers, 
Like  tiiis  mi[^ty  cnp— 


Waiting  till  we»  good  swimmers, 
J>iTe  to  bring  it  ap. 


The  following  exquisite  songs,  by  Barry  Cornwall^  are  in 
tbe  tme  monld  of  convivial  lyrics.  Song,  as  we  have  heard 
.them,  they  axe  worthy  of  the  highest  place  amongst  the 
sGDgB  of  the  age.  They  require  an  andienoe  cultivated,  and 
ca^Ie  of  appreciating  the  fancy,  thought,  and  classic  beauty 
of  their  composition : — 

WINE. 


I  Um  Wtoe !  Bald  bright  Wine ! 

"*  '  -^  -  -^  Spnit  both  dance  and 


ay  can 

For  water  tare: 
Bat  give  «e-W[nef 

AaeieBt  Wine!  Brave o)d  Wine ! 
B«w  It  aronna  the  hoartdotk  twine ! 
Poets  may  love  , 
The  atars'abovei 
Bat/hiTe—Wine! 

MMi^t  bnt  Wine  I  Noble  Wtee, 
Strang,  and  soand,and  old^  and  Sne. 


What  can  seare 
The  Devil  Despair, 

Like bratebright  Wine? 

O  brave  Wine.'  Rare  old  Wine .' 
Oncethon  wast  deemed  a  God  divine 

Bad  are  the  zfaymes. 

And  bad  the  times, 
That  scorn  old  Wine  I 

So,  beare  Wine !  Dear  old  Wine ! 
Morninfh  Noon,  and  Night  I*m  thineJ 
Wn  " 


Whatever  may  be, 
111  stand  by  thee, 
Immortal  Wine! 


The  next  is  still  more  poetical  ;- 


Siao!— Who  sings 

Te  her  who  weigeth  a  bnndred  rings? 

Ah,  whoia  this  lady  line? 

TheViMn, hoys,  the  Vim ! 

—         -    rofmifhltyWiMi. 
bshe 


A  roamcrbs 
O^ar  vail  aad  tree. 
And  BometlBies  very  good  company. 

Driak  I— Who  drinks 

To  her  who  blusheth  and  iieter  think3  f 

Ah,  who  Is  this  maid  of  thine  ? 

The  GpAPa,  boys,  the  GaAPB  1 

0,.Baiv«r  let  hcreetape 


Until  she  be  turned  to  Wine ! 

For  better  is  she 

Than  Vine  can  be. 
And  very  very  good  company ! 

Dream !— Who  dreams 
or  Om  iQod  who   gnreroa   a  tbotuanl 
streams  ? 
AH,  who  is  this  Spirit  dnef 
TU  WiNB,boya,*tis  Wi>f! 
God  Bacchns,  a  Mend  of  mine. 
O  better  is  be- 
Than  grape  or  tree,. 
And  the  best  of  tH  good  eampany ! 


We  have  alnJbst  concluded  our  essay;  but  it  is  right  that 
we  should  refer  to  Dr.  Bimbault's  volumes.  The  first  on  our 
hst  is  most  valuable  to  all  who  love  the  music  of  the$e  k^lg- 
doms.  It  is  a  fall  and  perfect  analysie  of  all  the  rare  and 
valuable^  but  little  known^  music  of  England^  from  the  year 
1588^  to  the  year  1638.  It  is  one  of  that  class  of  works,  the 
compiler  of  which,  as  Johnson  said, ''' mankind  have  consi* 
dered,  not  as  the  pupil,  but  the  slave  of  science,  the  pioneer 
of  literature,  doomed  only  to  removd  rubbish  and  clear  ob- 
stmctioiiB  from  the  paths  through  which  learning  and  genius 
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press  forward  to  conquest  and  glory,  without  bestowing  a 
smile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates  their  progress''— 
and  though  many  a  scholar  and  many  a  dunce  must  derive 
advantage  from  this  labor  of  Dr.  Eimbault,  yet  no  man  can 
ever  cbnsider  him  a.  drudge,  he  is  too  well  known  as  a  learned 
antiquary,  and  as  a  profound  musician  of  consummate  taste- 
bis  industry  is  evidenced  by  this  small,  but  most  useful  vo- 
lume. 

The  second  of  his  books*  contains  the  words  of  seventy- 
four  most  charming  songs,  with  introductions  and  illustrative 
notes.  The  earliest  of  these  songs  is  dated  1501 — Song  in 
FraUe  of  Arthur, Prince  of  Wales.  The  latest  is  dated  1640— 
The  Triumph  of  Tobacco.  The  introductions  and  notes  to 
both  volumes  are  neither  tbe  least  interesting,  nor  the  least 
valuable  portions  of  the  contents.  We  recommend  these 
works  to  the  attention  of  our  various  musical  societies.  For 
those  who  wish  to  add  beautiful  words  to  charming  madrigal 
melodies,  they  must  prove  supereminently  valuable.  We  par- 
ticularly recommend  them  to  the  College  Choral  Society. 

Our  selection  of  songs  has  been  almost  exclusively  from 
English  writers,  and  could  be  much  farther  extended,  did  we 
wish  to  present  those  convivial  lyrics  which  have  vrildly  run 
to  seed,  and  degenerated  into  bacchanalian.  Tor  the  present 
we  conclude,  but  in  other  papers  we  shall  display  the  glories 
of  our  amatory,  of  our  comic,  of  our  political,  and  of  our  pa- 
triotic song  writers.  However,  before  we  close  this  article)  we 
must  place  on  record  two  songs  worthy  of  being  sung  before 
Ben  Jonson  at  the  Mermaid,  or  chaunted,  at  some  high  festival 
of  Bacchus,  by  the  Monks  of  the  Screw.  The  first  is  from 
the  pen  of  "Honest  Dick  Milliken,"  the  writer  of  The 
Orovea  of  Blarney.  Having  been  attorney,  he  may  well  recal 
Brome  to  our  recollection  : — 


HAD  I  THB  TUIV  WHICH  BACCHUS  U8BD. 

For  he  who  drinke— although  he'fdry— 

I'd  lit  on  it  all  day  { 

Alone,iaeureaBOt. 

He  nothing  had  to  pay. 

But  since  the  tun  which^Baochus  uicd 

We  have  not  here— what  then  f 

I'd  turn  the  cock  firom  morn  to  ere. 

Since  god4ike  toping  U  refused. 

Nor  think  it  toU  or  trouble  i 

Let's  drink  like  honest  men. 

Bat  I'd  contrive,  you  may  belieTe, 
To  make  it  carry  double. 

And  let  that  churl,  old  Bacchus,  sit, 

Who  enties  him  his  wine? 

My  friend  Bhould  sit  at  well  ai  I, 

While  mortal  feUowship  and  wit 
Make  whisky  drink  diTincf 

And  take  a  Jovial  pot  f 

*  From  thiB  volume  we  have  extracted  two  songs,  see  p.  137. 

t  We  here  insert  the  following  song,  as  we  are  anxious  to  preserre 
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The  foQcwiiig  song  from  Samuel  Lover's  IrUA  Eveninffs^  is 
in  praise  of  Baochos,  as  compared  with  Gapid.  Lover  has 
never,  than  in  this,  been  more  happy  in  his  flowing-rhyming 
metre.    It  is  one  of  those  joyous  compositions  which  only 


80  good  and  hnmoroiui  a  prodactioii.  It  was  written  fourteen  yean 
ago  by  the  late  T.  Hnghet,  the  author  of  Revelatitma  of  Spain, 
and  7%€  Oeeoji  Flower.  He  was  a  genuine  Irishman,  well  known  upon 
the  London  press — and  was  for  many  years  the  Spanish  correspondent 
of  ne  Mondng  Ckronicie.  He  died  about  four  years  since  of  con- 
sumption, regretted  by  aU  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
The  song  brings  forward  aU  0*ConneU's  arguments  agidnst  the  Union— 
and  we  remember  well  the  rapturous  encores  with  which  it  was  greeted 
night  after  night,  or  rather  morning  after  morning,  at  The  Cyder  CeU 
itrj.  Toiy  and  Whig— Jtepealer  and  Orangeman  all  applauded  its 
grim,  hard-hitting  truths,  and  poor  Dillon  Browne  is  before  us,  looming 
over  the  steam  of  deTiled  kidn^s,  and  leading  the  cheers.  Vic,  in  this 
>  is  the  abbicTiatilon  of  Victoria. 


VIC  MACHREE. 
Jifw£oM*«  Ymmg  Drmm    mUh  m  iwigt  in  it. 


Oil!  the  Derilawliik  I  ikptlMt night 

For  tkuikin*  oC  the  aaeen, 
fSofv  a  piiititr,by  fhU  Uetied  Ugh  t , 

Was  aever  m«ii. 
*Twaa  Fatter  Kamey  from  Killarney, 

Bar  picthnr  ibowad  to  me— 
M T  bicwa'a  on  your  pnrty  face. 


Her  Ihytnrea  aH  to  like  a  doU, 

So  geatael,  an  m  nate  i 
If  1here«fe  deception  in  her  at  all, 

Faith  sbe*»aehavt. 
She  ha«  anch  ■ehoolia'  in  her  ralin,* 

She  boulda  bright  lamin'kkay, 
My  hkaain'a  on  yoor  pnrty  fiwe. 
Vie  Machree. 

Tberali  Helbonme,  IVeUaiid  Wellington, 

la  doin*  all  they  can, 
Bnt  troth  theicl  not  a  mother**  son, 

8tae  lores  like  Dan— 
That  gUMT  of  the  Emerald  Gim— 

Oh,ir  twasonly  free. 
Bow  it  wonid  graee  yoor  diadem, 

Vic  Machree. 

Oont  mind  the  tbelTin'  Pariamlot 

WhaieTcrthey  say, 
Bot  the  Uhersthot^  speeches 

RcMd  St  yoortay. 
Tis  they  will  inthrodnoe  to  yon 

Ont  case  wilhont  a  fee— 
Oh!  read  tUrm  at  yonr colTee  too, 

Vk  Machree. 


TIs  there  onr  wronn  btoold  in  style. 

And  how  we're  fixed 
8lnoe  first  they  aeised  on  onr  own  Qfeen 
Isle, 

With  Tory  tfariekst 
An*  how  they  wont  ooocayde oar  righto 

Tho*  Wellington  and  we 
Like  hajroes  foaght  to  gnard  your  throne^ 


Now  wonId  yon  like  tite  King  of  France 

To  ax  yon  for  to  wear 
A  dingy  blanket  while  you  danoe, 

An*  yon  so  (kir. 
Or  wonId  yon  like  the  King  of  Spain, 

Who  to  Ihearashe, 
Should  make  yon  pay  her  tailor's  bills, 

Vie  Machree. 

In  troth  yon*d  kick  np  if  Amy  did 

A  rumpus  an*  a  row. 
An*  Tour  army  an*  your  nary  fiiifh 

Would  make  them  bow. 
Now  we  mnst  pay  the  sowls  to  save. 

Of  cTery  Kapparee. 
Oh !  to  ould  Nick  the  iUnt  Cbaige  sind, 

Vto  Machree. 

There's  two  bad  Honsee  near  yonr  nose. 

In  oald  Westminster. 
Oh !  can't  you  then  be  done  with  those, 

My  royal  spinster. 
WeM  scorn  to  ax  them,  so  should  yout 

Then  grant  na  for  to  see 
Our  Parlamint  at  home  agin, 

VicBfachree. 
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Lover  cin  write,  aad  Lover  himself  can  sing ;  toached  by  his 
finger,  tiie  piano  may  be  said  to  laa^^  and  speak. 


TBA  TABLB  TACTICS. 


Tbflv  nuij  talk  of  tbt  rain 
Tbftt  Bftoohni  It  br««iiig. 
But  If  my  advioe  »  jonng  Mddier  would 
Mk,  sir, 
I  woidd  My  Iteft  tho  hlocapo 
Isi«lbrt]MntflA-eniMt        ,  _^.  ^  , 
^o  bew«ro  of  tlie  cMjmM,  and  ittok  to 
your  flMk,  sir.  ^     , 

Had  I  stood  to  my  bowl, 
Uko*  gayjovtaaaeid,  ,    _ 

By  thU  tlmel  might Iw « goMn^  ofliotf. 
Bat  I  daUied  with  Sally, 
And  Betty,  and  Ally, 
And  loatall my  tlma  with  thair  lay  and 
thair  ooffee,  sir— 
Ohl  (otflaa  dangeroni  drink, 
Whan  the  lady  that  make's   it*a  a 

beanty; 
With  her  flogers  so  maU 
She  presents  you  a  tdste. 
And  to  cut  bread  and  batter  khe  pats  you 
on  doty  I 
Then  she  pouts  bar  bright  lips. 
While  the  Congou  she  sips. 


And  her  sweet  mouth  aosne  question  da- 

manding, 
Fats  your  heart   beyond  all  aelf-eom- 


iHMWing  i 
Through  the  steam  of  ttaa  tea-pot 

eyes  shine  like  stars. 
And  Venus  again  makaa  a  conquest  of 
Mars. 
Wlicn  I  antersd  the  army. 
At  first  it  did  charm  vam  i 
Says  I,  ^  by  St.Palriok»  111  Uto  y«C  In 

Wheni 


But  a  petttooat  flonnoad* 
With  a  fwto  bit  o'  lace*  It  enanared  ms 


from  glory. 
Had  I 


uMuntedtha  braaflh« 


Glory's  lesson  to  teach, 
I  might  haTe  escaped,  and  *  panaioo  ^ 


instead  o^soft  folly 
With  Nanny  or  Molbr, 
Which  bound  me.  like  Sam; 
Cu^id  was  slaying  itie. 
la  Adauj 


Ohl  lay  1 


ipson,  wliOe 
igaroua  dtliik,  fta  ae. 


One  more  song  remains  upon  our  list.  It  is  landatoiy  of 
that  much  abused^  much  praised,  source  of  so  many  misfor- 
tunes— ^Whisky.  We  like  the  song,  we  like  its  spirit,  and,  in 
good  truth,  we  like  ihe  spirit.  We  have  never  heard  a  would 
be  Irish  aristocrat  declaring  his  dislike  to  punch,  but  we 
longed  to  tell  him,  as  George  Canning  would  the  man  who 
coiUd  assert  that  he  liked  diy  champagne — "  you  He,  sir.^ 
We  know  not  the  writer*s  name,  he  may  have  been,  from  the 
style  of  composition,  a  hedge  schoolmaster ;  or,  he  may  have 
been  one  who  loved  "  the  scholar's  deUght,  feeding  worthilv, 
and  sleeping  heartily,'^  and  who  employed  his  vacant  hoars  m 
cultivating  social  harmonv  in  rustic  language.  When  a  grave 
scholar  and  theologian  like  Beza,  wrote  the  Juvenilia  ;  when 
a  great  logician,  and  solemn  archbishop  like  Dr.  Whately, 
wrote  the  Historic  JDonbis  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte ; 
when  Dean  Burrowes  wrote,  Tie  Night  before  La/rry  was 
stretched — why  may  not  some  old  learned  lover  of  the  bottle 
have  written  of  Irish  Nectar,  in  the  Irish  brogue  ? — 


THE   JUG  OF  PUNCH. 


As  I  was  altiiog  in  any  room. 

One  pleasant  cTCbing  in  the  month  of 

June, 
I  heard  %  thrush  singing  in  %  bush. 
And  the  tune  he  sung  was  a  Jog  of  punch* 
Too  ra  loo  !   too  ra  loo !    too  ra  loo ! 

too  ra  loo ! 
Jug  of  punch,  Jug  of  punch. 
The  tune  he  sung  wm  a  Jug  of  punch. 


What  more  divarshin  might  a  man  daslrs, 
Than  to  be  seated  by  a  nate  turf  fire. 
And  by  his  side  a  puHy  wench. 
And  on  the  table  a  Jug  of  punch  ? 

Too  ra  loo,  Ac 

The  Muses  and  Apollio  famed. 
In  CastUian  pride,  drinks  precious 
sthrames; 
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At  loof  M  1  had  ft  Jog  of  pnnoh. 

Too  rm  loo,  fto. 

IkcDtht  mortal  gods  drink  their  necthftr 


Bat  If  lifb  WM  gone  — vSthln  to  L_^ 
Whftt  would  bring  U  l>ftek  like  a  Jog  of 
punch. 

Too  r»  loo,  fto. 

But  when  I  am  deed  and  in  my  grave. 

...^  No  eostly  tomb-atone  will  I  eraTe  r 

Aad  they  tdl  me  darat  ia  Terj  fine ;  Bat  1*11  dig  ft  grare  both  wide  and  deep. 

Bat  I'd  ^ve  them  all,  Jaet  In  a  bnnob,  With  a  Jug  of  panoh  at  my  head  and  fMt. 

r«r  ene  JoUy  poll  at  a  Jug  of  punch.  Too  ra  loo,  too  ra  loo,  too  ra  ioo  I 

Too  ra  loo,  &o.  A  Jag  of  panoh*  a  Jug  of  punch  1 

.    .     .  Oh i  more  power  to  your  elbow,  my  Jag 

AedDelhorftJlB  with  all  hli  art,  of  Punch. 
iy>  core  an  impression  on  the  heart  { 

So  our  task  ends — ^may  each  reader  say  to  ub^  in  the  words 
of  Erasmus^  "  you  dbsbkvb  to  dmnk  oirr  of  a  ctp  set 
WITH  jewels/'* 


AET.  v.— THE  PEEE  AND  THE  POET. 

MffMoirSy  Jimmal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore. 
Edited  by  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  John  Eussell,  M.P.  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  London  :  Longman^  Brown^  Green,  and  Long- 
mans.    1853. 

Thibty-three  years  have  nassed  since  Thomas  Moore  and 
Lord  John  Eussell  jonmeyea  together  from  London  to  Milan. 
The  Poet  was  flashed  with  the  success  of  Lalla  Boolh  ;  the 
Longmans  had  paid  him  a  noble  price  for  the  work ;  the  claims 
against  him^  arising  from  the  defalcation  of  his  deputy  at  Ber- 
muda, had  not  yet  embittered  his  life;  he  was  free^ 
happy,  joyous,  and  revelling  in  the  sun-shine  of  the  world  and 
of  nappiness.  Lord  John  Eussell  was  then  a  young  man,  just 
entering  into  life,  but  ignorant  of  those  quahties  which  have 
since  made  him  the  chief  of  a  great  ps^yj  a  leader  of  the 
Hot^  of  Commons,  and  have  raised  him  to  the  highest 
ofiSces  in  the  State :— he  informed  the  Poet  that  he  contem- 
plated retiring  from  the  struggle  of  politics,  with  the  intention 
of  devoting  himself  to  other,  and  more  congenial  pursuits. 
Moore's  quick  perception  enabling  him  to  see  that  this  ex- 
pressed intention  was  only  one  of  those  passing  fancies,  which 
occasionally  over-cloud  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  active 

*  Vf  e  bare  omitted  some  songs  by  Camm,  Ljsaght,  and  Maginn,  as 
they  are  weU  known.  See,  howerer,  one  excdlent  song  on  Whisky, 
from  the  glovioiis  pen  of  Haginn»  in  Irish  Qvabtselt  Bsvisw, 
VoL  U  p.  S07. 
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inteQects,  he  addressed,  to  his  noble    fellow-traveller^  tbe 
following  lines :— - 


RESfOKSTRANCE. 

AfUr  a  OmMrwatum  with  Lard  John  Bmu^U^  m  which  hs  had  imtimatad  4 
qf  giving  up  ail  Fol^eai  Furndtt, 


fUm 


Wbat  !  tham^  with  thj  gwiittt,  thy  jouth, 

and  thy  naiiM— 
Thou,  bora  of  s  RoMell— whoM  Initlnot 

to  run 
The  aeeaitom'd  eanor  of  thy  rfno.  Is  the 


Ae  the  eeglet*!,  to  loer  with  hie  eyei  on 
the  ftonl 


with 


DobiUty 
a  seal. 


to 


Far.  flur  more  ennobling  than  monarch 
e'erieti 
With  the  blood  of  thy  noe,  oflRnr'd  np  for 
the  weal 

Of  a  nation,  that  eweare  by  that  mar- 
tyrdom yet! 

Shalt  thou  be  fldBt-hearted  and  torn  from 
the  strife. 
From  the  mighty  arena,  where  all  that 
is  grand. 
And  devoted,  and  pore,  and  adorning  In 
life, 
>TUfor  hlgh-thonghted  spirits  like  thine 
ie  command? 

Oh  no,  nerer  dream  it— while  good  men 
despair 
Between  tyrants  and  traitors^  and  timid 
men  bow, 
NoTor  think,  for  an  instant,  thy  coontry 
can  spare 
Sooh  a  light  from  her  darkening  horison 
as  thou. 

With  a  spirit,  as  meek  as  the  gentlest  of 
those 
Who  in  Ufa's  sonny  valley  Ue  shelt«i«d 


Tet  bold  and  heroic  as  ever  yet  roee 

To  the  top  cliffs  of  Fortane,  and ' 
her  storm; 

With  an  ardour  Ibr  Uberty,  ftvrik  as,  la 
yoath. 
It  first  kindles  the  bard  and  gtres  life  to 
his  lyre ; 
Tet  meliow'd,  ef*n  now,  by  thai  mlMnew 
of  troth 
Which  tempers,  bnt  chills  not,  the  pa- 
triot lire ; 

With  an  eloqnenoe— not  like  those  rOls 
from  a  height. 
Which  sparkle,  and  foam,  and  In  1 


areoer; 

Bat  a  current,  that  works  oat  Ks  way  into 
light 
Through  the  filtering  rseeasis  of  thought 
and  of  lore. 

Thus  gifted,  thou  never  ean*st  sleep  In  the 


If  the  stirrings  of  Genius,  the  musia  of 


And  the  charms  of  thy  cause  have  noC 
power  to  persuade. 
Tet  think  how  to    Freedom    tha«i*rt 
pledg'd  by  thy  Name. 

Like  the  boughs  of  that  laurel,  by  I)elphl*a 


Set  apart  for  the  Faaa  and  lU  servioa 
divine. 
So  the  branches,  that  spring  from  the  old 
Rnssell  tree. 
Are  by  Liberty  «iacM'd  for  the  uae  of  IMT 
Shrine. 


These  lines  may^  or  may  not^  have  induced  Lord  John  Bossell 
to  reconsider  his  determination ;  that  he  did  reconsider  itj  all 
the  world  knows;  but  the  '^ Bemonstrance''  is  more  than  suffi- 
ciently soul-stirring»  to  affect  one  much  less  attached  to  his 
&mily  fame  than  he  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  He  feels 
grateful  to  the  Poet ;  and  we  now  find  him,  the  orator,  the 
statesman,  the  historian,  and  bearing  one  of  the  proudest 
names  in  the  annals  of  the  Nation,  turning  aside,  from  the 
stormy  world  of  politics,  to  become  the  biographer  of  his  dead 
friend. 

We  feel  pleasure  at  meeting  Lord  John  Bussell  in  this 
character.  It  tells  well  for  the  advancement  of  literature  in 
these  kingdoms,  and  proves  that  authorship  is  now  in  a  more 
suitable  position,  than  in  the  days  when  great  Edmund  Spenser 
wrote  in  Southampton's  ante-chamber,  or  than  at  the  period 
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when  Colley  Gibber  felt  delight  at  being  admitted  to  White's^ 
e?en  tfaoogh  looked  upon  as  something  between  an  amusing 
mountebank  and  an  impadent  intruder.  This  biography  shows 
too,  that  Moore  judged  incorrectly,  when  he  wrote,  in  his  lAfe 
^Bheridan  :  ''Talents  in  literature  or  science,  unassisted  by 
the  adyantages  of  birth,  may  lead  to  association  with  the  great, 
but  rarely  to  equality; — ^it  is  a  jiassprt  through  the  well- 
guarded  frontier,  but  no  title  to  naturalisation  within/'  We 
here  find  the  noble  editor  expressing  his  pride  in  the  fact,  that 
the  Poet  was  his  old,  and  firm,  and  yalued  friend. — Great 
power  of  genius  that  has  broken  down  the  icy  barrier  of  ex- 
clusiyeness  and  conyentionality — great  power  of  geniu6  that 
compels  royalty  to  invite  Landseer  to  gnioe  its  table — ^great 
power  of  genius  that  drives  a  Queen  to  visit  the  quiet  home  of 
Tennyson — great  power  of  genius,  that  in  the  work  before  us^ 
makes  the  moat  distingnisbed  scion  of  the  proud  house  of 
Bedford  the  biographer  and  editor  of  the  son  of  a  poor  Aun- 
rier-stteet  grocer !  As  we  read  the  short,  but  beaky,  intro- 
duction prefixed  to  these  volumes  by  the  editor,  we  recall  the 
lines  addressed  by  Thomas  Churchyard  to  his  patron,  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  :— 

'*  Where  friendship  finds  ffood  ground  to  g^ow  upon. 

It  takes  sound  root,  and  spreads  his  branches  out. 
Brings  forth  fair  fruit,  though  spring  be  past  and  gone. 

And  bloomethi  where  no  other  erun  will  sprout : 
His  flowers  are  still  in  season  all  the  year. 

His  leaves  are  fresh,  and  gpreen  as  is  the  g^ass  ; 
His  sugar'd  seeds  good,  cheap,  and  nothing  dear. 

His  goodly  bark  shines  bright,  like  eold  or  brass : 
And  yet,  this  tree  in  breast  mnst  nee£i  be  shrin'd. 
And  liTes  no  where,  but  in  a  noble  mind." 

John  Foster,  in  his  essay  "  On  a  Man's  Writing  a  Life  of 
Himself/'  after  expatiating,  in  his  usual  able  manner,  upon 
the  peculiar  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  self-examination 
which  autobiographical  composition,  when  honestly  pursued, 
lenders  necessary,  divides  this  species  composition  into  that 
written  in  youth,  for  amusement  and  instruction  in  age,  and 
that  composed  in  age,irom  the  retrospect  of  past-by  years. 
We  consider  that  the  work  before  us  cannot  be  classed  under 
either  of  these  denominations,  but  belongs  distinctly  to  both. 

There  is  a  charm  about  biography,  about  literary  biography 
io  parlicukr,  which  is  immediately  felt  and  acknowledged|  but 
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autobiography  is  still  more  atisuctive^  being  the  record  of  tiie 
heart,  the  feelings^  and  the  actions  of  him  who  is  the  subject 
of  his  own  pen. 

Qreat  old  Samuel  Johnson  said,  that  if  any  man  were  to 
note  down  the  facts  of  his  daily  existence^  the  diary  ^iould 
prove  interesting^  and  for  onr  parts  we  believe^  most  finnly, 
that  he  was  right ;  we  ev^  consider  that  an  indifferently  ex- 
ecuted autobiography  is  more  interesting  than  an  ordinarily 
compiled  biography.  Who  would  not  rather  read  Horace's 
own  account  of  Ids  school  days^  of  his  boyhood^  and  of  his 
every-day  life,  than  the  most  erudite  and  accurate  biographical 
sketch  Composed  by  his  annotators  P  When  he  writes  of  him- 
self he  is  before  us,  as  in  the  years  when  he,  the  freed-man'a 
son,  was  brought  to  Borne  by  a  father  noble  in  the  nobility 
of  manhood,  and  was  sent  to  learn  all  that  the  Boman  Knight 
could  know.  We  see  him  as  when  he  went  attended  by  slavesy 
and  dressed  as  if  his  estate  had  been  princely.  When  he  re- 
lates the  moral  lessons  given  him  by  his  father,  and  adds,  to 
the  noble  bom  Maecenas — 

'*  Nil  me  pceniteat  sanum  patris  hujus/' 

the  old  man  is  present  before,  living,  breathing,  and  respected. 
When  he  describes  his  home  life,  that  exquisite  picture  of 
Epicurean — real  Epicurean,  existence,  we  see  him  plainly, 

i'ogging  upon  the  bob-tailed  mule,  or  enquiring  the  price  of 
)read  and  herbs,  or  loitering  in  the  Circus,  or  lounging  in  the 
Forum,  or  listening  to  the  fortune-tellers ;  and  we  return  with 
him  at  night  to  me  supper  of  onions,  pulse,  and  pancakes, 
served  by  the  three  slaves;  and  observing  the  two  cups,  and 
the  tumbler,  upon  the  white  stone  skb,  we  thinkhim  a  JEtoman 
"  right  gay  fellow,"  and  grasping  his  hand,  in  fancy,  we  cry, 
in  his  own  line  :— 

"  Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico,'' 

and  we  hear  him  say,  as  his  eyes  sparkle, 

"  Hie  me  consoler  victurum  suavitis,  ac  si 

Queestor  avus,  pater  atque  mens,  patruusque  fuisset.'* 

And  turn  now  to  Montaigne.  Who  could  tell,  as  he  himself 
teUs,  the  history  of  his  early  life  ?  Who  could  place  so  well 
before  us  his  father,  Pierre  Eyquem,  Ecuyer^  the  brave  and 
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kjal  sddier  who  had  seen  service  b^ond  the  mountaiiiB; 
who  mixed  his  langaage  with  ''  illostiatioDs  out  of  modem  aa- 
Aixts,  especiall;|f'  Spaiuish/'  The  man  is  before  ma,  carrying  the 
canes  loaded  with  lead,  and  with  them  exerei^ng  his  aims  for 
throwing  the  stone.  We  see  him  walking  with  leaden  soled 
shoes,  that  he  might  be  afterwards  the  lighter  for  leaping  and 
running.  The  old  man  and  his  son  are  before  ns^  when  Michael 
vzites — ^'  of  his  vaulting  he  has  left  little  ndraclea  behind  him; 
and  I  have  seen  him^  when  past  three  score,  langh  at  oar  agiti- 
tiesj  throw  himself  in  his  foned  gown  into  Uie  saddle,  make  the 
tonr  of  a  table  upon  his  thumbs,  and  scarce  ever  mount  the 
stairs,  up  to  his  chamber,  without  taking  three  or  four  steps  at 
a  tune/' 

Who  could  tell  as  well  as  Montaigne,  the  plan  of  education 
marked  out  for  him  bj  his  father ;  his  being,  before  he  coiUd 
articulate,  oommitted  to  the  care  of  a  German,  who  was  ignorant 
of  French,  but  who  spoke  Latin  fluently ;  and  the  scheme  of 
education  worked  so  well,  that  George  Buchanan,  ''that 
neat  Scotch  poet/'  who  was  his  tutor  in  the  College  of 
unienne,  where  Michael  played  the  chief  parts  in  the  Latin 
tn^edies  of  Buchanan,  Guerente,  and  Muret^  and  where  Bu- 
diimaD  told  him  that  he  most  wike  a  treatise  upon  Education, 
fovnded  on  the  phm  of  that  carried  out  by  Montaigne's  fathet, 
Bndianan  being  then  tutor  to  that  Count  de  Brissac,  who  af- 
terwards proved  so  valiant  and  so  brave  a  gentleman !  Who 
bat  Montaigne  could  lead  us  onward,  through  all  his  charming, 
babhhiig  book,  where  he,  his  habits,  his  errors,  and  fine,  noble, 
too  tru&ful,  disposition  steal  out  in  every  page,  till  we  agree 
in  his  opinion,  "  Je  n'ay  pas  plus  fuct  mon  Uvre,  que  mon 
line  m'a  £uct, — ^Uvre  consubstantiel  iL  son  autheur/'  Who 
but  Boberfc  Southey  could  tell  us  so  charmingly  of  his  own 
early  life,  as  in  the  first  pages  of  his  memoirs,  we  read  firom 
his  own  pen.  Boswell's  inimitable  work,  with  all  its  life*like 
fetches,  isnot  so  interestingas  the  fewpersonal  incidents  stated 
by  Johnaon  himself.  Who  does  not  wish  that  Sydney  Smith  had 
continued  that  preface  to  his  works,  whichhe  b^ins  with  the 
words,  ''  When  I  first  went  into  the  Church,  I  had  a  living  iu 
the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain/'  Li  these  books,  the  writers 
aie  our  friends,  their  minds,  their  actions,  their  hopes  and 
fears  are  before  us ;  and  when  the  work  is  biography,  we  like 
it  better,  the  nearer  it  i^proaches  to  autobiography,  bv  the 
insertion  of  the  private  letters  of  him  who  forms  the  subject. 
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Thus  Bobert  Southey  thonght,  when  about  to  edit  the  poems, 
and  to  compose  a  memoir,  of  Kirke  White,  he  wrote  to  Ne- 
ville White;— ''the  most  valuable  materials  which  oould  be 
entrusted  to  me  would  be  his  letters, — the  more  could  be  said 
of  him  iu  his  own  words  the  better/' — ^Letters  give  the  chief 
charm  to  the  biography  of  Byron,  and  of  Scott. — In  ti^e  Son- 
nets of  Shakspeare,  those  assumed  to  refer  to  himself  are  tiie 
most  admired,  and  it  has  been  well  observed  of  Petrarch,  that 
'^  his  correspondence  and  verses  together,  afford  the  progres- 
sive interest  of  a  narrative  in  which  the  poet  is  always  identi- 
fied with  the  man/' 

We  have  stated  our  opinions  of  bi(^aphy,  and  of  autobio- 
graphy, and  in  the  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Thonu» 
Moore,  we  find  every  charm  of  De  Grammont,  all  the  open- 
heartedness  of  Southey,  all  the  sparkling  wit  of  Byron,  and  all 
the  grace  that  peculiarly  belonged  to  Moore  himself.  His 
letters  are  unlike  liie  flashy  correspondence  of  Pope,  or  of 
Horace  Walpole,  as  they  are  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  man ; 
and  if  they  are  ever  polished,  or  artificial,  it  is,  as  Macaulay 
wrote  of  Byron^s  letters,  '*  a  rare  and  admirable  instance  of 
that  highest  art,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  nature." 

This  we  know  is  more  than  laudatory,  yet  to  those  who 
Jiave  carefully  examined  the  work,  its  perfect  justice  must 
be  evident.  But  whilst  we  write  thus,  we  are  quite  satisfied 
of  the  fact,  that,  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public, 
these  two  volumes  have  produced  no  small  portion  of  diaap- 
poiutment.  They  have  had  placed  before  them — ^from  Ms  own 
pen — ^the  heart,  thoughts,  feelings,  hopes,  and  opinions  of  a 
poet  of  whom  they  have  ever  assumed  all  things  poetical;  but 
in  his  Correspondence  and  Diary,  they  find  him  only  a  common- 
place thinker  and  talker ;  a  struggler  against  the  tide  of  mis- 
fortune, wanting  shoes  and  coats,  and  anxious  to-day  for  the  . 
necessities  of  to-morrow.  This  is,  we  know,  the  prevailing 
feeUng  amongst  those  who  form  the  chief  support  of  the  cir- 
culating library.  Had  the  books  been  more  artificial,  had 
Moore  made  fact  subservient  to  fiction,  had  he  written 
flashy  letters,  piquant  and  slanderous,  all  this  class  of 
readers  would  have  been  in  extacies  of  admiration.  To 
those,  however,  who  can  trace  the  growth  and  virility  of 
a  mind,  in  the  phases  of  opinion,  changing  and  growing 
with  years,  these  letters,  written  as  they  are  presented  to  us  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  must  ever  prove  valuable.    The  Diary  is. 
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in  our  inind^  the  portion  most  likely  to  possess  pecdiar  inte- 
lesty  and  these  two  yolames  before  us  will  ever  be  looked 
upon  as  the  least  valuable  of  the  whole. 

Hie  present  issue,  may  be  stated  to  contain  four  eras  in 
the  life  of  Thomas  Moore.  The  &8t  extending  from  his  birth 
to  the  period  of  his  return  from  London,  after  having  arranged 
with  Stockdale,  of  Piccadilly,  for  the  publication  of  Anacreon* 
This  forms  his  own  continuous  memoir.  The  second,  from  this 
period  to  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  Melodies. 
The  third,  from  this  ^riod  to  the  pubUcation  of  Lalla  Eookh. 
The  fourtti^  from  this  publication  to  his  agreement  with 
Moiray  for  compiling  the  L^is  of  Sheridan,  And  what  a  lesson 
these  four  eras  preseat  to  us  !  The  grocer's  son,  bom  with 
tiie  brand  of  a  proscribed  religion  upon  him ;  the  mother  rear- 
ing him  fondly,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  faith;  and  hoping, 
that  in  time,  he  might  become  an  honor  to  her ;  the  first 
faint  dawning  of  his  brilliant  genius,  in  his  school  days,  and 
his  position  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  knew  him  '^  the  debates 
between  Ids  father  and  mother  as  to  permitting  him  to  enter 
College  as  a  Protestant ;  his  entrance  there  when  the  Penal  laws 
woe  relaxed  ;  his  life  there ;  his  anxiety  for  Irish  Independ- 
ence; his  commencement  of  the  translation  of  Anacreon ;  his 
departure  for  London ;  his  life  then,  and  the  grim  disappoint* 
ments  and  wants  of  that  period ;  his  friendship  with  Lord 
Hoira ;  his  departure  for  Bermuda ;  his  quarrel  with  Jeffrey ; 
his  disagreement  with  Byron;  his  position  in  society;  his 
aoUe  refusal  of  ^ce,  lest  it  might  be  considered  a  desertion 
of  his  old  political  friends;  his  agreement  with  Power  to 
write  the  immortal,  glorious,  Melodies ;  his  marriage,  and  his 
stm^^  against  pecuniary  difficulties ;  his  charming,  tender 
love  for  ''Bessy,''  so  often  shown  and  so  traly  expressed,  that 
the  reader  at  length  learns  to  love  her  likewise  ;  his  squibs 
against  the  Begent,t  and  his  deep  study  of  Pierce  Egan's 


*  For  tome  very  interesting  fiictt  relating  to  Moore's  early  school  days, 
lee  the  paper  on  tiie  Streets  of  Dublin  in  our  present  number.    £d. 

t  Moore  did  not  escape  an  occasional  squib  himself.  The  foUowing, 
ftcin  *' Anacveon  in  Dublin,"  is  a  very  good  imitation  of  his  style— per- 
bap  better  Uian  '*  The  Living  Lustres,**  in  «*  Rejected  Addresses." 

ODE  DL-THE  MELODIST. 
ClbUiiiaieiioiMir«,pi«CtjBoBB.  Ipny,  lOr  cast  the  dear  Harp  of  my  oonntrj 
Vot  tha  Foar  Conru  to  ciunga  tblne  ex-         awajTf  .    . 

Mie  embraoM  \  For  Siatates,  and    Fleadlogt,  and  doU 

I       mastycasetl^ 
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I^e  in  London,  that  he  might  be  well  up  in  slang  for  Tom 
CribVa  EpUtle ;  his  quiet  evenings  with  ^'  Bessy''  whea  he 
reads  Joseph  Andrews  aloud  for  her,  and  they  agree  that  it  is 
not  so  good  a  novel  as  Tie  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  agree 
too  (very  strangely  indeed)  that  The  Heart  of  MiiULoihian  is 
*'  a  most  extravagant  and  incredible  story,  but  full  of  slaking 
situations  and  picturesque  sketches;  the  winding  up  disagre&- 
ableand  unsatisfactory/'^  his  trips  to London,andthenoble  gen- 
erosity of  tjie  Loifgmans  in  purchasing  Lalla  Bookh ;  his  gaiety 
and  light-heartedness  in  all  his  struggles,  and  his  difficulties  in 
prepanng  the  Life  of  Sheridan; — ^these,  and  the  great  moral 
that  springs  from  them,  form  the  charm  of  the  bo(^ ;  thqr  are 
the  pnilosophy  of  Moore's  life-history ;  and  beautiful  above 
them  all,  and  through  them  all,  is  that  unchanging  love  for 
his  parents  which  shines  in  every  letter  to  the  old  people,  and 
which  graces  these  volumes,  like  a  ray  of  heavenly  glory  round 
the  eflSgy  of  an  angel-  How  nobly  this  feehng  pervades 
the  Letters  and  the  Diary ! — ^in  weal  or  woe,  in  the  proud  hour 
of  his  glorious  triumph,  when  ev^  tongue,  and  every  pen, 
were  lauding  LaUa  Bookh ;  when,  in  every  drawing-room,  tiie 
Melodies  were  the  chosen  lyrics  .of  the  singer;  when  it  was 
confessed  that  Irish  eenius  had  beaten  down  all  the  prejadioeB 
of  ignorance,  and  haa  made  the  wrongs,  the  glories,  the  tri- 
umphs, and  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  known  to  English  ean^ 
and  in  the  gay,  ringbg  strain  of  one  Melody,  had  toid  of  Irish 


When  Baeohai  and  Cnpid  enrapture  my 
sool, 
And  wave  o'er  the  Heetar  their  wild 


Shall 


wanten  wlnglett, 

ULltSe 

bowl. 


for  Littleton  leave  the  loved 


Or  ipoil  i»ith  a  wig  the  lUr  wreath  of 
their  ringlets  ? 

Ah  no,  dearett  Kosal  ah  no,  dearest  girl ! 
Suoh   strange  masqacrade  I  oan  never 

For,  sinoe  I  have  cut  with  the  chivalrous 
jSwl, 
Nought  is  mine  but  my  Rosa,  my  Harp, 
and  my  Brtn. 

Tes~mlne  is  the  Peer  of  the  Misanthrope 
Lyre, 
With  his  head-pleee  of  pi^er  and  boeom 
of  irons 


Who  praises  the  Danger  to  slander  tte 

And   writes   Dedications  to  ja»^Cr<ede 
Bjfronl 

Vet  ^eer  919,  desr  maid,  with  thj  mit 

dimpled  smile, 
And  urge  not  the  Coonsello^t  gmnlnsl 
Cazon  I^ 
*Tis  sweeter  to  sing  of  the  Smertld  Ida, 
Of  Biyan  tfie  Brave.«nd  the  coM-hearted 


My  Brief  is  to  argne  how  brief  are  the 
hours, 

No  opinion  hot  Cupid'B  sweat  Pinldn   I 
bosst ; 

My  Band  Is  the  Band  that  U  braided  with 
flowers. 
And  my  Bag  Is  the  Bag  of  the  Two- 
penny-Fost. 


*  How  differently  Byron  thought  of  it — **  Beftd  the  conclusion  for  the 
fiftieth  time-*gnuid  work— Scotch  Fielding,  as  well  as  gieat  English 
poet—wonderftti  man  I— I  long  to  get  dmnk  with  him.'* 
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^ i;  in  the  wailing  cadence  of  another^  had  sighed  the 

alory  of  her  ptience  and  of  her  decline;  even  ia  this  hour  of 
snccess,  the  heart  of  the  Poet  dung  to  the  humble  kindred  at 
home;  the  idol  of  the  world  of  London  was  then,  as  ever,  to 
biher,  to  sisters,  to  mother,  ''Thexk  Owk  Tom/' 

The  teaching  of  this  book  is,  to  aspiring  poetasters,  or  to 
genuinely  dever  young  poets,  grave,   solemn,  and  ominous. 
The  struggles  of  a  life,  the  brightest  productions  of  genius, 
all  that  friendship  could  do  for  an  honest  man,  left  Moore,  at 
Ae  dose  of  his  existence,  with  a  fortune  which  amounted,  at 
the  moet,  to  little  more  than  moderately  modest  competence* 
Whether  the  genius  of  a  poet  em  ever  more  place  him  in 
so  high  a  position,  even  as  that  held  by  Moore,  is  a  problem 
which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  solve.    Nearly  eight  and 
twenty    years  have  elapsed  since  Moore  observed    to  Sir 
Walter,  '' hardly  a  magazine  is  now  published  that  does  not 
contain  verses  which  some  thirtjr  vears  ago  would  have  loade 
a  reputation^' — and  Scott  replied  "  £cod,  we  were  in  luck 
of  it  to  oome  before  those  fellows ;  we  have,  like  Bobadil, 
taught  them  to  beat  us  with  our  own  weapons/'    Scott  was 
right,  but  Moore  discovered  the  true  secret  of  success  whe^ 
he  added,  referring  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Walter — '^  In  com- 
pete novelty,  he  seemed  to  think,  lay  the  only  chance  for  a 
inaa  ambitious  of  high  literary  reputation  in  those  dsya.'** 
To  those  who  know  Moore  only  as  a  poet,  and  who  have  never 
studied  the  adiet;  humor,  or  the  galling  sarcasm  of  his  prose, 
tiiese  two  volumes  must  appear  foreign  to  his  manner  and 
natural  disposition.    This  is,  however,  an  error  springing 
from  a  habit,  so  common  in  the  reading  world,  of  attributing  to 
authors,    more  particularly  to  poets,   those  qualities,  and 
feelings,  and  dis^tositions  which  their  works  may^  or  are 
supposed  to,  indicate.      Tliere  is  not  in  all  the  novels  of 
Jcmn  Gait — there  is  not  in  all  the  letters  of  Bobert  Southey, 
a  trait  of  heartfelt,  generous,  affection,  more  pure  or  un- 
adulterated than  that  which  is  so  patently  perceptible  in 
ihelietters  and  Diary  of  Moore.       When  we  look  back 
through  the  histmc  records  of  the  period  in  which  he  was 
bom,  our  admiration  is  increased  at  the  xapidify  of  his  ascent 
in  worldly  nosition,  and  at  the   sterlingness  of  the  dignity 
with  which  he  held,  and  continued  to.  hold,  his  place  in  the 

•  Lockharfs  Life  of  Scott,  p.  588.  Ed.  1851, 
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world  of  fashion,  of  frippery,  of  meanness,  and  from  which  he 
came  forth  unstained,  antrammeled,  and  unbought,  to  die  as. 
he  had  lived,  a  poor,  honest,  and  respected  literary  man. 

Looking  bacK  now,  by  means  of  these  volnmes,  to  the  times 
of  which  they  tell,  it  seems- as  if  one  were  living,  and  moving, 
iu  all  the  mcidents  which  they  relate.  We  know  that 
the  very  trathfulness  of  these  letters,  the  vraisemblance  by 
which  they  are  pervaded,  and  which  will  in  after  years  make 
them  most  valuable,  now,  from  its  very  natnralness,  renders 
them,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  tedious  and  prosy ;  hot  they 
are  the  qnaUties  that,  to  the  thinking  man,  make  the  interest 
and  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
description  of  his  parentage  and  of  his  birth,  when,  after  re- 
ferring to  his  maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Codd,  he 
writes : — 

**  It  was  some  time  in  the  year  17789  that  Anastasia,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  this  Thomas  Coda,  became  the  wife  of  my  father,  John 
Moore,  and  in  the  following  year  I  came  into  the  world.  My  mother 
could  not  haye  been  much  more  than  eighteen  (if  so  old)  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  and  my  father  was  considerably  her  senior. 
Indeed,  I  have  frequently  heard  her  say  to  him,  in  her  laughing  moods, 
'  Tou  know.  Jack,  you  were  an  old  bachelor  when  I  married  you.* 
At  this  period,  as  I  always  understood,  my  father  kept  a  small  wine 
store  in  Johnston's  Oonrt,  Grafton  .street,  Dublin ;  tiie  same  court, 
by  the  way,  where  I  afterwards  went  to  school.  On  his  marriage, 
however,  haying  receiyed,  I  rather  think,  some  little  money  with  my 
mother,  he  set  up  business  in  Aungier-street,  Ko.  12,  at  the  corner 
of  Little  Longford-street ;  and  in  that  house,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1779, 1  was  bom.  Immediately  after  this  eyent,  my  mother  indulged 
in  the  strange  fancy  of  haying  a  medal  (if  such  it  could  be  called) 
struck  off,  with  my  name  and  the  date  of  the  birth  engraved  on  it. 
The  medal  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  large  crown-piece, 
which  she  had  caused  to  be  smoothed  to  receive  the  inscription ; 
and  this  record  of  my  birth«  which,  from  a  weakness  on  the  subject 
of  her  children's  ages,  she  had  kent  always  carefully  concealed,  she 
herself  delivered  into  my  hands  wnen  I  last  saw  her,  on  the  1 6th  of 
February,  1831  ;  and  when  she  evidently  felt  we  were  parting  for 
the  last  time.  For  so  unusual  a  mode  of  commemorating  a  child's 
affe  I  can  only  account  by  the  state  of  the  laws  at  that  period, 
which,  not  allowing  of  the  registration  of  the  births  of  Gtftholic 
children,  left  to  parents  no  other  mode  of  reoording  them  than  by 
some  such  method  as  this  fondest  of  mothers  devised." 

Moore,  however,  adds,  **  I  have,  not  long  since,  been  told 
by  my  sister  that  there  does  exist  a  registration  of  my  birth, 
in  the  book  for  such  purposes,  belonging  to  Townsend-street 
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Chapel,  Dablin.''  His  sister  was  correct  in  he/ statement,  and 
through  the  kind  attention  of  the  Bev.  Miles  M^Manas,  a 
dergjman  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
West]and*Bow,  we  are  now  enabled  to  give  the  following  ex- 
tract, from  the  Parochial  Register  of  theyear  1779.  We  may 
observe  that  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Westlaud-Eow,  is  that 
which  now  represents  the  "old  Townsend-Street  Chapel," 
to  which  Moore  refers.  The  extract  is  official,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Charch  of  St.  Andrew,  Westland-Row,  Dublin,  this  4th 
day  of  January^  185S.  I  certify  that  Thomas  Moor,^  son  of 
John  and  Anastasia  Moor,  was  Baptised  according  to  the  rite 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
May,  A.D.  1779.  Sponsors  being — James  Bowling  and 
Mai«aret  Lynch,  as  appears  from  the  Baptismal  Begister  of 
the  IJnited  Parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Mark^  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Ann,  kept  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Westland-Bow, 
Dublin. 

"  Miles  M^Manus, 
Clergyman  in  said  Parishes/' 

When  Moore  entered  upon  the  world  of  literature  there 
wero  few  competitors  with  whom  to  contend.  Poetry  had  run 
to  seed,  and  in  the  flowing,  meaningless  metres  of  the 
thousand  verse  writers  who  then  passed  for  poets,  he  had 
little  to  fear  from  depreciation  by  comparison.  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
and  Merry,  and  Oreathead,  and  Parsons,  with  Delia  Crusca, 
and  all  the  other  sucklings  of  Parnassus  who  formed  the 
Tories  of  Esters  paper,  2%e  World,  had  out-written  them- 
selves ;  and,  crushea  as  they  had  been  by  Gifford,  in  The 
Baviad,  their  admirers  and  imitators  could  compose  no  poems 
worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  brilliant,  though  somewhat  volup- 
tuous, productions  of  the  young  Irishman.  The  fancy  which 
breathes  in  LitU^a  Poems  gave  them  a  meretricious  charm, 
in  keeping  with  the  debauched  taste  of  the  age,  and  the 
vigor  of  thought  which  occasionally  appears  in  them,  and 
which  was  so  unlike  the  bald  verses  of  those  who  sue  justly 
mangled  in  Tie  Mamad,  or  crushed  in  the  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers^  showed  that  the  mind  of  a  poet  had  conceived 
these  verses,  in  which  love  was  passion,  and  passion  was  erotic. 


*  So  tpeUed  in  the  entry.    The  Baptism  was  performed  by  the  Rer 
Terence  Reynolds,  as  appears  from  the  Registry. 
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As  Moore  advanced  in  Ufe,  as  time  taught  him  to  subdue  fimey 
within  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  as  his  poet's  heart,  with 
that  instinctive  appreciation  of  truth  and  beauty,  which  is  the 
poet's  birthright,  aspired  to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  poetic 
excellence,  the  same  Muse,  which  at  three  and  twenty  bad 
sung  of  bright-eyed  maids,  and  rosy  lips,  and  counted  the 
balmy  hours  of  sunny  life  by  kisses,  m  later  years,  breathed 
all  its  ''  soul  of  music"  into  the  M^odies  of  Ireland,  swelled 
in  the  grand  thoughts  of  the  Fire  Worshippers,  or  mghed 
in  the  cadenced  rhythm  of  the  tender  and  glowing  fancies 
of  the  Light  of  the  Haram. 

Another  instructive  lesson  conveyed  bv  these  volumes,  and 
one  which  all  young  poets  should  remember,  is,  that  the  most 
brilliant  poem,  but  one,  of  this  age,  was  the  result  of  long 
and  lonely  months  of  toil,  and  study,  and  anxious  thought 
All  through  his  life  Moore  appears  to  have  been  a  very  regular 
student,  at  least  when  occasion  required  study,  and  his  course 
of  reading  was  general  and  comprehensive.  Greek  he  learned 
accurately  whilst  preparing  Anacreon;  Latin,  and  Irish 
patriotism,  he  acquired  from  Donovan,  the  usher  at  Whyte's 
school ;  Italian  was  taught  him  by  his  friend  Father  Ennis, 
and  French  he  learned  from  an  emigr^  named  La  Fosse. 
Tear  by  year  he  became  more  versed  in  these  languages- 
year  by  year  his  fame  increased,  because,  whilst  imbued  with 
all  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  he  never  fancied  that  study 
was  unnecessary  for,  or  careful  application  beneath,  him — 
and,  as  Sir  Archibald  Allison  writ^ — 

''In  some  respects  he  is  the  greatest  lyric  poet  in  the  Eogliah 
langnsge.  Without  the  discursive  imagination  of  Akenside,  with- 
out the  burning  thoughts  of  Qray,  without  the  ardent  zeid  of 
Campbell,  he  has  written  more  that  comes  home  to  the  hearts  of 

the  younff  and  impassioned  of  both  sexes,  than  any  other  author 

if  a  few  hues  of  the  Bams  are  excepted — ^in  the  whole  literature  of 
Qreat  Britain.  His  Irish  and  National  melodies  will  be  immortal ; 
and  they  will  be  so  for  this  reason,  that  they  express  the  feelimra 
which  spring  up  in  the  heart  of  every  successive  generation  at  the 
most  important  and  imaginative  period  of  live.  They  have  the  deli- 
cacy of  refined  life  without  its  fastidiousness — ^the  warmth  of  natural 
feeling  without  its  rudeness."* 


*  History  of  Europe  firom  the  FaU  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  to  the  Acees- 
tion  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  Vol.  I.,  p.  427. 
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From  the  period  of  Moore's  success  in  the  pablication  of 
JUUU^s  Paemi,  he  seems  to  have  determined  upon  devoting 
liimself  to  literature  as  a  profession.     Of  strong  political 
feeUngs,  bound  closelv  to  the  Whigs  by  many  ties,  he  became 
Uie  pamphleteer  of  the  party,  the  satinzer  of  the  Tories^  and 
the  Magnus  ApoUo  of  the  Eeformers.     In  those  days  the 
Edinburgi  Eeview^  supported  by  Sydney  Smith,  and  Mackin- 
tosh, and  Francis  Horner,  and  J effirey,  was  the  great  or^n  of 
the  popular  party. — ^To   that  party   Moore  devoted  himself 
in  heart,  and  soul,  and  intellect.     Knowing  this,  and  knowing 
likewise  that  his  ability  as  a  prose  writer  was  of  the  jQrst 
order,  and  beUeving  that  his  general  reading,  if  not  profound, 
was,  at  least,  most  various  and  extensive,  Jefi&ey,  in  the  ;ear 
1814,  wrote  thus  to  Samuel  Sogers  :-^ 

**  VLj  dear  Sir^I  have  long  been  desirous  of  preferring  an  hum- 
ble petition  to  your  friend— and  I  hope  1  may  say  mine  also — Mr. 
Moore,  for  some  assistance  on  the  Review,  and  have  at  last  resolved 
to  ffive  70a  the  trouble  of  making  my  application.  I  can  more 
easuy  state  to  jou  than  to  him  the  terms  upon  which  we  solicit  con- 
tributions ;  and  I  am  sure  my  application  will  have  a  far  better 
chance  of  success,  if  you  condescend  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  its 
favor.  On  my  return  from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  I  found  the 
afiivs  of  the  Review  in  some  degree  of  backwardness  and  confu- 
sion; and  feel  that  it  would  require  the  assistance  of  finer  and 
stroi^ger  heads  than  my  own  completely  to  restore  them.  The  bril* 
liant  success  of  some  of  Mr.  Moore's  late  (reputed^  works  brought 
him  very  quickly  to  my  thoughts  ;  and  all  that  I  nave  since  heard 
of  the  mimly  and  noble  independence  of  his  conduct,  in  circum- 
stances of  much  difficulty^  has  increased  the  ambition  I  felt  to 
connect  myself  in  some  way  with  a  person  of  such  talents  and  such 
principles.  I  understand  that  he  is  living  without  any  profession, 
cultivating  literature  and  domestic  happiness,  in  a  situation  of  re- 
tirement. I  am  inclined  to  hope,  therefore,  that  he  may,  occasion- 
illy  at  least,  have  leisure  enough  to  furnish  us  with  an  article,  if 
he  has  not  other  and  more  radical  objections  to  enrolling  himself 
amoQff  our  contributors.  If  he  can  be  prevailed  on  to  do  us  this  honor, 
it  wm  be  for  himself  to  choose  the  subject  upon  which  he  would 
like  best  to  enlarge,  though  there  is  one  sort  of  article  which  I  should 
be  tempted  to  suggest,  both  because  it  is  one  with  which  I  should  be 
peculiarly  glad  to  embellish  our  journal,  and  because  I  know  of 
nobody  who  could  execute  it  half  so  well.  I  mean  a  classical,  phi- 
losophical, poetical  article,  after  the  nature  of  that  on  Aristophanes 
in  one  of  the  late  Quarterlies,  in  which  some  ancient  author  is  taken 
up,  and  estimated,  and  commented,  and  poetically  translated  in 
fragments,  and  the  purity  of  classic  literature  combined  with  a 
depth,  boldness,  and  freedom  of  modern  discussion.  I  have  no 
particular  author  or  publication  in  view  for  the  subject  of  such  an 
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exercise  ;  but  if  Mr.  Moore  was  inclined  to  do  the  thinff  we  could 
soon  find  him  the  occasion.  And  now  I  have  only  to  add,  that  our 
regular  allowance  to  contributors  of  the  first  order  is  about  twen^ 
guineas  for  every  printed  sheet  of  sixteen  pages ;  but  that  for  sucn 
articles  as  1  have  now  hinted  at,  we  should  never  think  of  offering 
less  than  thirtv^  and  probably  a  good  deal  more.  I  have  some  dis- 
cretion in  this  mattery  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  exercise  very 
parsimoniously.  Tou  see  I  presume  a  great  deal  on  your  good  na- 
tare,  when  I  venture,  without  any  apology,  to  trouble  you  with  all 
the  negociation  ;  but  I  have  alreadv  experienced  so  much  of  your 
kindness  that  I  do  not  feel  at  all  afraia  of  offending  you,  and  can- 
not help  having  a  kind  of  assurance  that  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to 
be  the  means  of  bringing  your  excellent  friend  and  me  into  some- 
thing of  a  nearer  connection.  I  hope  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be 
supposed  to  be,  any  kind  of  indelicacy  in  the  proposal  I  have  now 
asked  you  to  make.  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  make  it  if  there 
was  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  subject ;  and  I  rely  entirely  on 
your  good  sense  and  eood  feeling  to  proceed  on  it  or  to  let  it  alone 
as  you  think  most  advisable.  At  ail  events,  I  must  beg  of  yon  to 
take  some  means  to  let  Moore  know  that  I  respect  and  esteem  him, 
and  shotdd  be  sincerely  gratified  to  have  the  means  of  doing  lum 
any  service.  For  yourself,  I  have  only  now  to  assure  you  uat  1 
am,  with  the  utmost  respect,  dear  Sir^  your  obliged  and  very  faith- 
ful  servant,  &c., 

F.  JXPFRSY." 

The  resalt  of  this  application  was^  a  consent,  on  Mooie'a 
part^  to  enrol  himself  amongst  the  bnlliant  staff  of  the  Edi%' 
burgh  Beview,  and  he  proposed  to  review  Lord  Thurlov's 
poems,  and  Boyd's  Tranalaiion  of  the  Fathers. 

Upon  their  appearance  he  thus  wrote  to  Leigh  Hunt: — 

**I  suppose  you  recognise  me, (by  my  old  pickled  and  preserved 
joke  about  Southey)  in  the  Edinburgh  article  on  Lord  Thurlow ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  I  was  equally  well  known  to  you  as  the  ortho- 
dox critic  of  the  Fathers  in  the  last  number.  Scott/  I  aaw,  {^ve  an 
extract  from  me,  which  was  the  only  sign  of  life  this  last  article  has 
exhibited  since  its  appearance."! 

His  first  contribntion  to  the  Review  was  that  upon  Lord 
ThurloVs  poems,  of  which  the  following  extract  forms  the 
opening : — 

«  Our  modem  heroes,  poetical  as  well  as  military,  are  endowed 
with  a  rapidity  of  motion  and  achievement  which  keeps  gazettes 


*  Scott  was  at  this  period  editor  of  the  Champion,  he  was  afterwards 
shot  in  a  duel— see  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd's  Final  Memorial  of  Charles 
Lamh.  Vol.  II.,  p.  2. 

t  See  Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography,  Vol.  III.,  p.  a02. 
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and  reriews  condoiially  on  the  alert.  Indeed^  so  difficult  do  we 
critics  find  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  *  celeritas  incredibilis'  of  some 
of  our  literary  GssarSy  that  we  think  it  wonld  not  he  amiss  if  each 
of  these  poetical  chieftains  had  a  Reviewer  appointed  expressly^ 
ai^prii  de  saperionne,  to  give  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  move- 
meDtSy  and  do  justice  to  his  maltifarious  enterprises.  The  Poems  of 
Lord  Thnrlowe — ^whose  prowess  in  this  way  is  most  alarmingly 
proved  by  the  list  prefixed  to  this  article— come  graced  and  recom- 
mended to  notice  by  two  or  three  verj  imposing  considerations.  In 
the  first  place,  the  rank  of  the  writer  is  not  without  its  prepossessine 
influence ;  *  a  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn,' — and  \fe  could 
name  but  one  noble  Bard,  among  either  the  living  or  the  dead, 
vhose  laurels  are  sufiiciently  abundant  to  keep  the  coronet  totally 
out  of  sight.  Lord  Thurlowe  himself  seems  fmly  aware  of  this  ad- 
vantage ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  h^  did  not  mean  a  sly  allu- 
sion to  it,  in  the  following  motto  from  Shakespeare  prefixed  to  one 
of  these  volumes — 

.  and  then  my  state 


(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate. 

In  the  next  place,  his  Lordship  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  in  his  art, 
and  loves  the  Muse  with  a  warmth  which  makes  us  regret  that  the 
passion  is  not  mutual.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  the  shrine  of 
Apollo  ever  boasted  a  more  ardent  worshipper ;  and  if,  unluckily, 
he  but  seldom  feels  the  approaches  of  the  god,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
invocations  many  and  importunate.  At  times  he  even  contrives,  by 
the  mere  force  of  devotion,  to  work  himself  up  into  a  sort  of  mock 
inspiration,  like  that  of  the  youn^  "priestess  Phemonoe  in  Lucan  ;* 
but, like  her  too, we  fear  he  will  fail  m  passing  off  his  spurious  ecstacies, 
upon  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  true  symptoms  of  divine  afila- 
tion.  Another  peculiarity  by  which  this  noble  author  deceives  us  into  a 
momentary  feeUng  of  interest  about  his  writings,  is  that  air  of  anti- 
qoity,  which  his  study  of  our  earlier  writers  enables  him  to  throw 
not  only  oyer  his  verse  but  his  prose.  This  charm,  however,  is  of 
short  duration.  A  mimickry  of  the  diction  of  those  mighty  elders ; — 
a  resemblance,  which  keeps  carefully  wide  of  their  k^auties,  and  is 
Uboriously  faithful  to  their  defects  alone ;-— the  mere  mouldering 
form  of  their  phraseology,  without  any  of  that  life-blood  of  fancy 
which  played  tnrough  it — b  an  imposture  than  soon  wearies,  and,  if 
his  Lordsnip  does  not  take  especial  care,  will,  at  last,  disgust.  He 
iBOSt  not  be  surprised,  if  some  unlucky  critic  should  fsll  into  the 
tasteless  error  of  Martinus  Scriblerus's  Maid,  and,  in  scouring  off 
the  rust  from  the  pretended  antique  shield,  discover  but  a  very  in- 
dbBTerent  modem  sconce  underneath  it." 


•  — —  Deiun  simulans  sub  pectore  fletaqoielo 
Verte  relieit,  nallo  confiun  marmiire  rbcis 
jBBtisctoin  tBero  mentem  teitata  ftirore. 

Pbam AL.  Lib.  6  T.  14S. 
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**  We  oome  next  to  *  Yersea,  in  all  humility  dedicated  to  hU  Ro^ 
Hi^mees  the  Prince  Regent/  These  are  excellent.  The  riang 
Sun  u,  of  course,  the  stock  simile  upon  suoh  occasions;  and  his 
Lordship  thus  manages  his  two  great  luminaries  :— 


•  As  when  the  bnining  Majeetyof  day 
The  golden-hoofed  steeds  doth  speed  avaj 
To  reach  the  summit  of  the  Eastern  hill ; 
(And  sweet  expectance  all  the  world  doth  All ;) 
with  all  bis  gorgeous  company  of  clouds 

i Wherein  sometli       "        '     '      "      * 
>f  amber  and « 
And  the  pure  i 


»peciance  aii  ine  woria  vkho  nn  if 
lorgeous  company  of  clouds 
tnettroes  his  awfhf  fkco  he  shrouds,) 
d  of  gold,  hemaroheth  on, 
B  angels  sing  before  his  throne.' 


NoWy  really,  if  Lord  Thurlow  were  not  one  of  the  last  persona  to  be 
suspected  of  any  wilful  deviation  into  wit  and  humour ; — if  we  did 
not  know  how  he  scorns  to  descend  from  upper  air  into  the  low 
region  of  those  will-o'-the-wisp  meteors,  whose  brilliancy  is  too  often 
derived  from  the  very  crossness  of  that  earth  they  illuminate  ; — ^we 
should  swear,  that  by  tul  these  tawdry  similitudes,  this  *  amber*  and 
*  j^old/  and  *  golden-hoofed  steeds,' — he  ment  something  not  over  cha- 
ritable to  the  illustrious  person  so  typified.  It  requires,  indeed,  our 
utmost  reliance  upon  the  noble  author's  sublimity,  not  to  suspect  him 
of  same  little  declension  towards  waggery,  in  the  line,  *  With  all  his 
gorgeous  company  of  clouds.'  This,  surely,  is  too  happy  and  appro- 
priate to  be  the  mere  casual  windfall  of  sublimity.  Aristophanes  nad 
already  prepared  us  for  the  allusion,  by  representing  a  '  company  of 
Clouds'  as  the  secret  *  advisers  of  Socrates;  and,  in  short — not  to 
enter  needlessly  into  particulars — we  know  nothing  in  descriptive 
poetry  more  strikingly  graphical,  than  this  motley  mixture  of  gor- 
geousness  and  opacity,  in  which  the  Poet  has  enveloped  his  '  Majesty 

of  day'  and  'his  company.' 

e  ••  e  e  e  e  e 

At  length  we  arrive  at  a  story,  which  the  Noble  author  has  conde- 
scended to  finish ; — one  of  those  chef-d*0Buvres  from  *  the  working- 
house  of  thought,'  which  we  have  already  said  there  is  such  fulness 
of  delight  in  contemplating.  ^  The  Doge*s  Daughter'  was  written, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  dedication,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  curing 
Lord  Eldon  of  the  gout : — <  but  I  thank  God,'  says  the  dedicator, 
'your  Lordship's  pain  lasted  not  so  long  as  my  labour:*^— The  poem, 
however,  is  here  ready  against  any  future  attack ;  and  we  tf ust  the 
Learned  Lord  will  find  benefit  from  the  application.  It  is  a  conceit 
of  Cowley,  in  speaking  of  Ovid's  writings  during  his  banishment, 
that '  the  cold  of  the  country  had  stricken  through  the  veir  fbet  of 
his  verses :' — and  we  really  fear  that  the  feet  of  Lord  Thurlow's 
verses  are  not  wholly  free  from  that  malady,  for  which  he  thinks 
them  so  sovereign  a  cure ; — they  have  all  its  visible  symptoms  of 
hobbling  and  inflation,  and  indeed  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  us 
feel  that  it  would  be  barbarous  to  handle  them  too  roughly. 

.    •  •  •  •  e  •  •  e 

The  *  Carmen  Brituinicum'  is  admirable  in  its  way  ; — and  we  only 
regret,  that  we  have  not  room  for  abundant  extracts  from  it.  He 
traces  the  descent  of  the  Regent  in  a  direct  line  from  Jupiter,  through 
Hercules,  Glaucus,  the  Tarquins,  &c.,  down  to  Azo,  son  of  Hugo — 
from  Azo,    the  pedigree  flows   downward  through  several   other 
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i  of  gods/  till  it  ends  most  satiafaetorily  in  the  Prince  Regent. 
He  has  the  hu-dihood^  boweyer^  in  one  memorable  line>  to  charge 
Ifaia  illnstrioiu  person  with  a  deed,  of  which  few  have  ever  suspected 
him  to  be  capable —   . 

•  Thameif  by  thy  victories,  U  set  on  fire  /' 

And  now  we  take  our  leave  of  Lord  Thurlow ; — heartily  wishine 
tiiat,  as  he  styles  himself  'the  Priest'  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
seems  to  threaten  many  more  such  oblations  at  his  shrine,  he  would,  at 
onc^  assume  the  laurel  in  form,  and  emancipate  the  brows  of  the 
present  wearer,  whose  Pegasus  is  much  too  noble  an  animal,  to  be 
doomted  to  act  the  part  of  a  cream-coloured  horse  upon  birth-days." 

On  receipt  of  this  paper,  Jefirej  unrote  as  follows  to 
Moore: — 

**  Mj  dear  Sir — ^I  hare  just  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
letter  and  your  packet,  which,  from  my  beinff  two  days  in  the 
eovntzj,  eame  to  my  hand  together.  Tour  castigation  of  Lord  T. 
is  admirable,  thoush  Ur  more  merciful  than  I  had  expected,  as  are 
also  your  ineariacke  on  a  certain  great  personage.  1  suspect  your 
hemrt  is  softer  than  vou  know  of,  and  you  look  upon  that  as  extreme 
•ererity,  winch  to  harder  fibred  men  is  mere  tickling.  However, 
BOthing  can  be  more  entertaining,  or  more  cleverly  written  ;  and  if 

rur  taste  for  reviewing  keep  any  proportion  to  your  genius  for  it, 
shall  hare  many  such  packets  from  you.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
task  oi  a  critic  is  altogether  as  animating  as  that  of  a  poet,  but 
lliere  are  wavs  of  managing  it  that  take  away  much  of  its  irksome* 
nem  ;  and  when  yon  have  acquired  the  freedom  which  a  little  use  of 
'  year  weapons  will  give  jrou,  I  hope  you  will  not  find  it  very  laboo 
rions,  especially  if  you  will  gratify  me  by  taking  some  subject  on 
wfai^  more  ftren^h  may  be  suitably  put  forth.  Perhaps  you  will 
ftd  yourself  happier  in  the  society  of  the  Fathers,  though  yon  will 
net er  understand  what  gratification  this  new  vocation  can  ^ve  till 
yon  set  about  correcting  some  prevailing  error,  or  laying  down  some 
original  principle  of  taete  or  reasoning. 

His  next  contribution  to  the  Review  was  that  on  the  third 
edition  of  Boyd^s  Translation  of  the  Fathers ;  which,  at  kU 
own  leqaest,  JtSrtj  had  committed  to  him.  The  book  am* 
tained  sielect  passages  from  the  writings  of  St.  Chrysostom,  St. 
Gr^oiy  INazianzen,  and  St.  Basil,  and  afforded,  it  most  be  ad* 
mitted^  a  most  ample  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  that  peculiar 
talent,  and  extensive  knowledge,  so  remarkable  in  ne  Irish 
Gentleman  in  Search  of  Beligion.  The  most  able  portion  of 
this  very  Talnable,  bat  forgotten,  or  neglected  paper  is  that 
which  treats,  critically,  of  the  Uteraiy  merit  of  the  Fathers. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

^  With  respect  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  Fathers,  it  will  hardly 
be  deemed,  that  to  the  sanctity  of  their  subjects  they  owe  much  of 
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that  imposing  effsct  which  they  have  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
their  admirers.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  incoherent  rhapsodies  of 
the  Pvthia  (whom,  Strabo  tells  us,  the  ministers  of  the  temple  now 
and  then' helped  to  a  verse)  found  many^an  orthodox  critic  among 
their  hearers  who  preferred  them  to  the  sublimest  strains  of  Homer 
and  Pindar.  Indeed,  the  very  last  of  the  Fathers,  St.  Gregory  the 
Greats  has  at  once  settled  the  point  for  all  critics  of  theological 
writings,  by  declaring  that  the  words  of  Divine  Wisdom  are  not 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  vulgar  grammar  of  this  world  ;* — ^^noa 
debent  verba  cfelestis  originis  subesse  regulis  Donati.'  It  must  sure- 
ly be  according  to  some  such  code  of  criticism  that  Lactantius  has 
been  ranked  above  Cicero,  and  that  Erasmus  himself  has  ventured 
to  prefer  St.  Basil  to  Demosthenes.  Even  the  harshj  muddy  and 
unintelligible  Tertuliian,  whom  Salmasius  gave  up  in  despair,  has 
found  a  warm  admirer  in  Balzac,  who  professes  himself  enchanted 
with  the  <  black  lustre'  of  his  style,  and  compares  his  obscurity  to 
the  rich  and  glossy  darkness  of  ebony.  The  three  Greek  Fathers^ 
whom  the  writer  before  us  has  selected,  and  in  general  considered 
the  most  able  and  eloquent  of  any ;  and  of  their  merits  oar  readers 
shall  presentlv  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  as  far  a  few  sped* 
mens  from  Mr.  Boyd's  translations  can  enable  them.  But,  for  our 
own  parts,  we  confess,  instead  of  wondering  with  this  gentleman  that 
his  massy  favorites  should  be  '  doomed  to  a  temporary  oblivion' — ^we 
are  only  surprised  that  such  affected  declaimers  should  ever  have 
enjoyed  a  better  fate ;  or  that  even  the  ffas  of  holiness  with  which 
they  are  inflated,  could  ever  have  enablea  its  coarse  and  gaudy  ve- 
hicles to  soar  so  high  into  the  upper  regions  of  reputation.  It  is 
South,  we  believe,  who  has  said,  that  *  in  order  to  be  pious,  it  is  not  . 
necessary  to  be  dull ;'  but,  even  dullness  itself  is  far. more  decorous 
tiian  the  puerile  conceits,  the  flaunting  metaphors,  and  all  that  false 
finery  of  rhetorical  declamation,  in  which  these  writers  have  tricked 
out  their  most  solemn  and  important  subjects.  At  the  time,  indeedy 
when  they  studied  and  wrote,  the  glories  of  ancient  literature  had 
failed ; — sophists  and  rhetoricians  had  taken  the  nlace  of  philosophers 
and  orators ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  from  such  instructors  as  Li- 
banius,  they  should  learn  to  reason  ill  and  write  affectedly.  But 
the  same  florid  effeminacies  of  style,  which  in  a  love-letter  of  Phi- 
lostratus,  or  an  ecphrasis  of  Libanius,  are  harmless  at  least,  if  not 
amusing,  become  altogether  disgusting,  when  applied  to  sacred 
topics ;  and  are  little  less  offensive  to  piety  and  good  taste,  than 
those  rude  exhibitions  of  the  old  Moralities,  in  which  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  appeared  dressed  out  in  trinkets,  tinsel,  and  era- 
broidery.  The  chief  advantage  that  a  scholar  can  now  derive 
from  the  perusal  of  these  voluminous  Doctors,  is  the  light  fhey  throw 
UDon  the  rites  and  tenets  of  the  Pagans,  in  the  exposure  and  refutation 
of  which  they  are,  as  is  usually  the  case,  much  more  successful  than  in 
the  defence  and  illustration  of  their  own.  In  this- respect  Clemens 
Alexandrinus   is  one  of  the  most  valuable ;  being  chiefly  a  com- 


*  In  the  dedication  of  his  Book  of  Morals. 
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piler  of  the  dogmas  of  ancieBt  leamingy  and  abounding  with 
cnrions  notices  of  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  Gentiles.  In* 
deed  the  maoner  in  which  some  of  the  Fathers  have  been  edited^ 
snfficientlj  proves  that  they  were  considered  by  their  commentators 
as  merely  a  sort  of  inferior  Classics,  upon  which  to  hang  notes, 
about  heathen  Gods  and  philosophers.  Ludovicus  Vives,  upon  the 
'City  of  God/ of  8t.  Augustine,  is  an  example  of  this  class  of  theo- 
logical annotators,  whom  a  hint  about  the  three  Graces,  or  the 
God  of  Lampsacusj  awakens  into  more  activity  than  whole  pages 
about  the  Trinity  and  the  Resurrection.  The  best  specimen  of 
eloquence  we  have  met  amongst  the  Fathers, — at  least  that  which 
we  remember  to  have  read  with  most  pleasure, — is  the  Charisteria, 
or  Oration  of  Thanks,  delivered  by  Gre^ry  Thaumatiurgus  to  his 
instructor  Ori^en.  Though  rhetorical  like  the  rest,  it  is  of  a  more 
manly  and  simple  character,  and  does  credit  alike  to  the 
master  and  the  disciple.*  But,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  St. 
Augustine  is  the  author  whom — if  ever  we  should  be  doomed, 
in  penance^  for  our  sins,  to  select  a  Father  for  our  private 
reading — we  should  choose,  as,  in  ovar  opinion,  the  least  tire- 
some of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  interested  in 
those  struggles,  between  passion  and  principle,  out  of  which  his  ma- 
turer  age  rose  so  triumphant ;  and  there  is  a  conscious  fruity  ming- 
iii^  with  hit  precepts,  and  at  times  throwing  its  shade  over  the 
light  of  lus  piety,  which  nves  his  writings  an  air  peculiarly  refresh^ 
ing,  after  the  pompous  ngiditv  of  Ohrysostom,  the  stoic  i^ectations 
of  Glemens  Alexandrinus,  and  the  antithetical  triding  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  If  it  were  not  too,  for  the  indelible  stain  which  his 
conduct  to  the  Donatists  has  left  upon  his  memory,  the  philosophic 
mildness  of  bis  Tract  agiunst  the  Mancheans,  and  the  candour  with 
which  he  praises  his  heretical  antagonist  Pelagius,  as  <  sanctum, 
bonnm  et  praedicandum  virum,'  would  have  led  us  to  select  him  as 
an  example  of  that  tolerating  spirit,  which— we  brieve  to  say— *is  so 
very  rare  a  virtue  among  the  Saints. — Though  Augustine,  after 
the  season  of  his  follies  was  over,  very  sedulously  avoided  the  society 
of  females,  yet  he  corresponded  with  most  of  the  holy  women  of  his 
time ;  and  there  is  a  strain  of  tenderness  throush  many  of  his  letters 
to  tbem,  in  which  his  weakness  for  the  sex  ratner  interestingly  be^ 
trays  itself.  It  is  in  the  consolatory  Epistles,  particularly,  that  we 
discover  these  embers  of  his  youthful  temperament ;— -as  in  the 
83rd  to  Italica,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  263rd,  to 
S^ida,  in  return  for  a  garment  she  had  sent  him,  in  the  thoughts  of 
which  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  fancy  as  well  as  tenderness. 
We  cannot  allude  to  these  fair  correspondents  of  Augustine,  without 
remarking,  that  the  warmest  and  best  allies  of  the  Fathers,  in  adopt- 
ing their  fancies  and  spreading  their  miracles,  appear  to  have  been 
those  enthusiastic  female  pupils,  by  groupes  of  whom  they  .were  all 

*  The  abstract  of  this  Oration,  which  Halloix  profeases  to  give  in  his 
Defence  of  Origen»  is  so  very  wide  of  the  original,  that  we  suspect  he 
most  have  received  it,  at  second  hand,  fh>m  some  inaoourate  reporter. 
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oonstantlj  encircled  ;* — ^whose  imaginatioiis  required  but  little  fnel 
of  fact,  and  whose  tongues  would  not  suffer  a  wonder  to  cool  in 
circulating.  The  same  peculiarities  of  temperament,  which  recom- 
mended females  in  the  Pagan  world,  as  the  fittest  sex  to  receive  the 
inspirations  of  the  tripod,  made  them  valuable  agents  also  in  the  im- 
posing machinery  of  miracles.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
lesseoC  that  they  performed  services  of  a  much  higher  nature  ;  and 
that  to  no  cause  whatever  is  Christianity  more  signally  indebted  for 
the  impression  it  produced  in  those  primitive  ages,  than  to  the  pure 

fiety,  the  fervid  zeal,  and  heroic  deyotedness  of  the  female  converta, 
n  Uie  lives  of  these  holy  virgins  and  matronsr— in  the  humility  of 
their  belief  and  the  courage  of  their  sufferings,  the  Gospel  fbuud 
a  far  better  illustration  thim  in  all  the  voluminous  writings  of  the 
Fathers : — there  are  some  of  them,  indeed,  whose  adventures  are 
sufficiently  romantic,  to  suggest  materials  to  the  poet  and  the  no- 
velist ;  and  Ariosto  himself  has  condescended  to  borrow  irom  the 
Legends  f  his  curious  story  of  Isabella  and  the  Moor, — to  the  no 
small  horror  of  the  pious  Cardinal  Baronius,  who  remarks  with 
much  asperity  on  the  sacril^e  of  which  *  that  vulgar  poet'  has  been 
ffuilty,  in  daring  to  introduce  this  sacred  story  among  his  fictions. 
To  the  little  acquaintance  these  women  could  liave  formed  with  the 
various  dognuus  of  ancient  philosophy,  and  to  the  unincumbered 
state  of  their  minds  in  consequence,  may  be  attributed  much  of  that 
warmth  and  clearness,  with  which  the  light  of  Christianity  shone 
through  them  :.^wbereas,  in  the  learned  heads  of  the  Fathers,  this 
illumination  found  a  more  dense  and  coloured  medium,  which 
turned  its  celestial  beam  astrav,  and  tinged  it  with  all  sorts  of  gaudy 
imaginations.  Even  where  tnese  women  indulged  in  theological 
reveries,  as  they  did  not  embody  their  fancies  into  folios,  post^ty, 
at  least,  has  been  nothing  the  worse  for  them ;  nor  shoidd  we  have 
known  the  strange  notions  of  Saint  Macrma,  about  the  Soul  and  the 
Resurrection,  if  her  brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  had  not  rather 
officiously  informed  us  of  them,  in  the  Dial<^g^  he  professes  to  have 
held  with  her  on  these  important  subjects."]; 

*  None  of  the  Fathers,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  St.  Jerome^  ap. 
pears  to  have  had  such  influence  over  thie  female  mind  as  Origen.  £fis 
correspondence  with  Barbara  is  still  extant.  She  was  shut  vp  bj  her 
Pagan  father  in  a  tower  with  two  windows,  to  which,  in  honour  oi  the 
Trinity,  we  are  told,  she  added  a  third.  St.  Jerome  had  to  endure 
much  scandal,  in  consequence  of  his  two  favorite  pupUs,  Paula  and 
Melania,  of  which  he  complains  very  bitterly  in  the  epistle  '  Si  tibi 
putem,'  &c.  Upon  the  words — **  Numquid  me  vestes  sericae,  nitentes 
gemmae,  pictas  facies,  aut  auri  rapuit  ambitio  ?  Nulla  fuit  alia  Romas 
matronarum,  quae  meam  possit  edomare  mentem,  nisi  iugens  atque  jcgu- 
nans,  fletu  pene  C8Bcata"-Jn  this  epistle,  Moore  wrote  his  beautStal 
song '« Who  is  the  Maid  my  Spirit  seeks  ?*' 

t  From  the  story  of  the  Roman  Virgin  Euphrasia.  See  also  the  Life 
of  Euphro^yna  (in  Bergomensis  de  Claris  Mulieribus),  which,  with  tire 
difference  of  a  £ither  and  lover,  reseihbles  the  latter  part  of  the 
Memoires  de'Commlnges. 

t  Opera,  Tom.IL  p.  177.    Edit.  Paris,  1638. 
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Upon  the  pablicaiion  of  this  paper^  Jeffrey  wrote  thus  to 
Moore : — 

**  Mj  dear  Sir»— The  sSun  of  the  Duke  of  Qaeensbury  have  kept 
our  whole  har  in  sach  a  state  of  hurry  for  these  last  ten  days,  that  I 
bare  been  obligped  to  neglect  many  things  besides  my  thanks  and 
acknowledgments  to  yon*  I  was  a  little  mortified  at  first  when  I 
found  you  had  repented  you  of  the  verses,  and  would  have  written 
a  letter  of  remonstrance  and  supplication  if  I  had  thought  it  would 
have  been  in  time.  Upon  receiving  the  article,  however,  I  was 
obliged  to  forgave  you,  ooth  omissions  and  commissions.  The  can- 
dour, and  learning,  and  sound  sense  of  your  observations  are,  if 
possible,  more  delightful  than  their  point  and  vivacity,  especially 
when  80  combined.  Notwithstanding  your  pamphlet  on  the  Popery 
laws,  which  I  saw  some  years  ago  with  the  greatest  surprise  and 
saliafiictiony  I  own  I  was  far  from  suspecting  your  familiarity  with 
these  recondite  subjects,  and  am  still  afraid  that  this  article  has  cost 
Tou  more  trouble  than  we  are  any  way  entitled  to  put  you  to.  It 
nas  been  printed  several  days,  and  extends,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  only 
to  about  thirteen  pages.  It  is  no  small  distinction,  however,  in  our 
ioomal  to  be  the  author  of  a  paper  which  every  reader  must  wish 
longer." 

Tbese  are  the  only  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  from 
Moore's  pen^  to  the  year  1819^  at  which  period  the  present 
issae  of  the  Letters  and  Diary  ends. 

Anaongst  all  the  biographies,  or  autobiographies,  we  have 
ever  read,  there  is  not  one  more  melancholy,  or  more  su^es* 
tire  in  its  grim  moral  than  this  now  bdfore  us.  Here  we 
have  a  poet,  brilliant  and  fashionable,  a  man  of  consummate 
and  profound  genius,  confessed  by  all  to  rank  amidst  the 
highest  spirits  of  his  own,  or  of  any  age,  and  yet  he  was^  to 
the  day  of  his  death-— judged  by  his  acknowledged  merit — little 
ronoved  from  the  condition  of  a  beggar.  We  mean  not  that 
he  was  a  mendicant ;  but  there  is  a  poverty  which  a  man  sees 
about  him,  which  grows  upon  him  year  by  year,  and  as 
children  spring  around,  as  daughters  must  be  portioned, 
as  sons  must  be  sent  to  professions,  or  to  College,  that  gnaw* 
ing,  anxious,  hungry  yearning  of  the  heart,  &r  more  nitter 
than  the  hunger  of  the  stomach,  crushes  hope,  and  weakens 
energy,  and  bows  the  victim  to  the  earth,  even  whilst  he 
may  resolve  to  perish  at  his  post  of  duty — to  "  die  with  har- 
ness on  his  back/'  ' 

This  was  the  &te  of  Bobert  Soothey — this  would  have  been 
the  fate^of  Thomas  Moore,  if  that  patronage  which  the  Nation 
should  have  extended  to  him,  had  not  been  nobly  risked  by 
the  Longmans.    The  Minister^  gave  him  a  wretched  Colonial 
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appointment — he  could  have  secured  a  splendid  one^  had  he 
been  satisfied  to  desert  old  friends,  and  to  prostitute  the  con- 
victions of  his  soul  for  bread  :  when  Moore  s  Deputy  deceived 
him^  he  wfts  hunted  into  exile  by  the  Government,  he 
refused  help  from  his  friends,  by  Ood's  gift  of  genius,  alone, 
would  he  free  himself,  and  himself  he  did  free. 

Such,  however,  is  the  fate  of  literature  in  these  kingdoms. — 
So  far  as  the  state  is  concerned — Murray,  and  Longman,  and 
Blackwood,  are  the  Cabinet  to  which  genius  must  apply  itself, 
and  for  that  support,  which  should  spring  from  the  Crown 
and  from  the  revenue,  the  literary  man  turns  to  the  book- 
sellers and  the  reading  public.  If  we  look  through  that 
woful  life  of  Southey,  given  to  us  under  his  own  hand,  we 
find  him  complaining  that  he  must  write  for  bread,  that  the 
Quarterly  Review  is  his  chief  dependence,  and  that  he  fears 
he  shall  never  have  leisure  to  use  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge 
he  had  accumulated  for  historic  purposes.  His  wife  became 
weak-minded  through  her  anxiety  to  provide  for  her  children 
from  their  limited  fortunes ;  his  own  brain,  overwrought,  soft- 
ened, and  the  terrible  coma  vigil,  the  demon  of  the  scholar, 
clouded  his  last  months  of  life — ^yet  he  had  honestly,  no 
man  more  so,  served  the  Tory  party.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and 
for  him,  as  a  politician,  as  a  Free  Trader,  we  hold  no  love,  was, 
judged  by  the  spirit  of  our  mechanical,  cptton  spinning,  age, 
a  greater  patron  of  art  and  literature,  than  Leo  X.,  valued 
by  the  spirit  of  his  reign  of  genius  and  of  intellect — to  Peel 
Southey  owed  tlie  happiest  period  of  his  life.  Peel,  in  the 
year  1835,  offered  him  a  baronetcy;  this  Southey  refused, 
and  let  us  hear,  from  himself,  the  causes  of  the  refusal;  let 
us  recollect,  too,  that  he  was  at  this  time  sixty-one  years  of 
age,  and  had  served  the  Tory  party  faithfully  for  a  period  of 
thirty-one  years.  He  details  his  services — he  states  his  re- 
ward— he  makes  known  his  hopes — simple  and  humble 
enough,  God  knows  : — 

*'  Keswick,  Feb.  3,  1853. 
'*  Dear  Siry-^No  communications  have  ever  Borprised  me  so  mach 
as  those  which  I  have  this  day  the  honour  of  receiving  from  yon.  I 
may  truly  say,  also,  that  none  have  ever  gratified  me  more,  though 
they  make  me  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to  serve  any  one  who  is  out  of 
the  way  of  fortune.  An  unreserved  statement  of  my  condition  will 
be  the  fittest  and  most  respectful  reply.  I  have  a  pension  of  £200 
conferred  upon  me  through  the  good  offices  of  mv  old  friend  and 
benefactor,  Charles  W.  Wynn,  when  Lord  Grenville  went  out  of 
office ;  and  1  have  the  Laureatship.     The  salary  of  the  latter  was 
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layaediatdT  i^propriAtedj  as  far  as  it  went,  to  a  life  insurance  for 
£9000.  Thisy  with  an  earlier  InsuraDce  for  £1,000  is  the  whole 
promion  that  I  have  made  for  my  family ;  and  what  reftains  of  the 
pension  after  the  annual  payments  are  made,  is  the  whole  of  my  cer- 
tain income.  All  beyond  must  be  derived  from  my  own  industry. 
Writing  for  a  livelihood*  a  livelihood  is  all  that  I  have  gained ;  for 
having  also  something  better  in  view,  and  therefore  never  having  ^ 
courted  popularity,  nor  written  for  the  mere  sake  of  gain,  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  me  to  lay  by  anvthing.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  was  orovided  with  a  year's  expen<Uture  beforehand. 
This  exj^osition  might  suffice  to  show  how  utterly  unbecoming  and 
unwise  it  would  be  to  accept  the  rank,  which,  so  greatly  to  my 
honour,  vou  have  solicited  for  me,  and  which  his  Majesty  would  so 
graciously  have  conferred.  But  the  tone  of  your  letter  encourage 
me  to  say  more.  My  life  insurances  have  increased  in  value.  With 
these,  the  produce  of  my  librarv,  my  papers,  and  a  posthumous  edi- 
tion  of  my  works,  there  will  prooably  be  £12,000  for  my  family  at  my 
decease.  Good  fortune,  witn  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  my  sur- 
viving friends,  might  possibly  extend  this  to  £15,000,  beyond  which 
I  do  not  dream  of  anv  furtner  possibility.  I  had  bequeathed  the 
whole  to  my  wife,  to  be  divided  ultimately  between  our  four  child- 
ren ;  and  having  thus  provided  for  them,  no  man  could  have  been 
more  contented  with  his  lot,  nor  more  thankful  to  that  Providence 
on  whose  especial  blessing  he  knew  that  he  was  constantly,  and  as  it 
were  immediately,  dependant  for  his  daily  bread.  But  the  confi- 
d&ace  which  I  used  to  feel  in  myself  is  now  failing.  I  was  young,  in 
health  and  heart,  on  my  last  birth-day,  when  I  completed  my  sixtieth 
yeso*.  Since  then  I  have  been  shaken  at  the  root.  It  has  pleased 
€h>d  to  visit  me  with  the  severest  of  all  domestic  afflictions,  those 
alooe  excepted  into  which  euilt  enters.  My  wife,  a  true  help-mate 
ma  ever  man  was  blessed  with,  lost  her  senses  a  few  months  ago.  She 
ia  now  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and  broken  sleep,  and  anxious  thoughts^ 
Irom  which  there  is  no  escape  in  the  night  season,  have  made  me  feel 
how  more  than  possible  it  is  that  a  sudden  stroke  may  deprive  me  of 
those  faculties,  by  the  exercise  of  which  this  poor  family  has  hitherto 
heen  supported.  Even  in  the  event  of  my  death,  their  condition 
woold,  by  our  recent  calamity,  be  materially  altered  for  the  worse ; 
hot  if  I  were  rendered  helpless,  all  our  available  means  would  pro- 
cure only  respite  from  actual  distress.  Under  these  circumstances, 
your  letter.  Sir,  would  in  other  times  have  encouraged  me  to  ask  for 
such  an  increase  of  pension  as  might  relieve  me  from  anxiety  on  this 
score.  Now  that  lay  sinecures  are  in  fact  abolished,  there  is  no 
other  way  by  which  a  man  can  be  served,  who  has  no  profession 
wherein  to  be  promoted*  and  whom  any  official  situation  would  take 
from  the  only  employment  for  which  the  studies  and  the  habits  of 
forty  years  mive  qualified  him.  This  wav,  I  am  aware,  is  not  now  to 
be  thoij^t  of,  unless  it  were  practicable  as  part  of  a  plan  for  the 
eseouragement  of  literature ;  but  to  such  a  plan  perhaps  these  times 
m%ht  not  be  unfavourable.  The  length  of  tnis  communication  would 
require  an  apology,  if  its  substance  could  have  been  compressed ;  but 
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on  such  an  occasioii  it  seemed  a  duty  to  say  what  1  have  said ;  nor, 
indeed,  shoidd  1  deserve  the  kindness  whioh  you  have  expressed,  if  I 
did  not  explicitly  declare  how  thankful  I  should  he  to  profit  hy  if. 
1  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
With  the  sincerest  respect. 

Tour  most  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

Robert  Southet.*** 

We  have  given  this  letter  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
little  these  kingdoms  decare  to  the  literary  man,  even  to  him 
who  is  a  warm,  able,  and  ready  supporter  of  a  great  political 
party;  and,  in  reading  these  two  volumes  before  us,  the  weary, 
sickening,  details  of  Moore's  life  to  the  year  1819,  we  f^ 
they  are  relieved,  and  could  be  supported  only  by  the  spirit  of 
a  Poet,  genuine  in  heart  and  soul. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  his  condition.  He  bound 
himself  to  write  the  Melodies,  after  the  sixth  number  had  ap- 

gsared,  and  when  he  was  at  the  full  measure  of  his  fame,  for 
bwer,  in  consideration  of  £500  a  year;  and  yet,  he  was  at 
this  same  time,  allowing  his  father  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  the  interest  at  £5  per  cent,  on  £2,000  of  the  purchase 
money  of  Lalla  Rookh,  which,  for  this  purpose,  he  had  left  in  the 
Longmans'  l^ands,  the  principal  being  secured  to  him  by  bond.  ' 
He  was  harassed  by  a  pending  prosecution  for  the  defalcation  of 
his  Deputy;  he  was  so  poor,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
state  to  his  mother,  that  £40  a  year  was  a  cheap  rent  to  pay 
for  Sloperton  Cottage, /umisAedy  and  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1817,  he  writes  to  Power — "Could  you,  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  muster  me  up  a  few  pounds  (five  or  six), 
as  I  am  almost  without  a  shilling  ?"  Thus  he  lived,  and  thus 
he  died.  A  commission  in  a  marching  regiment,  for  his  son, 
was  no  acknowledgment  of  the  father's  merit;  a  wretched 
pension,  increased  by  unwilling  dribblet  doles,  was  no  retura  for 
a  Nation,  or  from  a  people  like  ours^  to  the  man  who  had 
charmed  and  roused  their  spirits,  glorified  their  language,  and 
illustrated  the  literature  of  the  land.  In  his  sixtieth  year  he 
was  in  possession  of  £800  per  annum ;  but,  the  glowing 
genius  of  early  youth  was  passed ;  the  hours  when  inspiration 
might  have  played  around  his  pen  were  gone  for  ever — ^the 
twilight  of  fancy,  like  the  evening  of  a  summer  day,  is  but 
dimness  to  those  who  have  watched  the  meridian  brightness ; 
well  might  he  have  cried,  with  another  great  Irishman — 

*  life  and  Letters  of  Southey,  vol.  vi.    LoDgman  and  Co.  1851. 
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"Who  shall  repay  me  for  the  years  of  my  buoyant  youth,  and 
cheerful  manhood  ?" — and  well  may  we  apply  to  his  own  con- 
dition, his  bitter,  galling  lines,  and  referring  to  his  closing 
jears,  deplore  the  &lse  position  of  such  a  man-*- 

•*  WboM  mind  wm  an  Msenee,  oomponnded  with  art. 
From  tiM  lliMM  and  hmt  of  all  oUmt  man's  poWrs;  - 
Who  rnl'd,  like  a  wlsatd,  the  world  of  th«  heart,       ^      ^ 
And  eoBld  can  up  Itt  tanahliie,  or  bring  down  ito  ■how'n. 


••  Whoae  hnmonr,  aa  gay  at  tha  flre*fly't  light, 
PlayM  roand  ever  *   "  '^    ' 

Whose  wtt.  In  the  (  .      . 

Ne'er  carried  »  heart  sUln  %wj  < 


ir,  as  gay  aa  tne  nre-nys  ugnt, 
1  every  ral^ect,  and  shone  as  it  play'd ; 
the  combat,  aa  gentle  aa  bright, 
d  »  heart  sUln  awi^y  on  its  blade.*' 


He  pecoliar  cast  of  Moore^s  mind,  as  exhibited  in  these 
Tolomes,  is  extremely  amiable  and  interesting.  There  is  a 
playfulness,  an  almost  boyish  character  about  his  letters, 
particularly  those  to  the  Marchioness  of  Donegal],  and  to  her 
sister.  Miss  Godfrey,  that  reminds  us  of  Cowper^s  letters  to 
his  cousb.  Lady  Hesketh,  or  George  Selwyn's  to  Gilly  WiUiams. 
Hie  gay  heart  breaks  out,  and  shines  in  all — and  as  we 
read,  we  folly  agree  with  the  Earl  of  Belfast,  when  he 
writes: — 

^  There  is  a  passage  in  the  cleTerest  work*  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  anthers  of  the  present  day»'  expressing  a  sentiment  that 
oonld  receive  no  more  forcible  illustration  than  is  afforded  in  the 
CAse  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  this  century.  '  The 
world,*  sajs  Mr.  Thackeray,  '  is  a  looking-glass,  and  gives  forth  to 
erery  man  the  reflection  of  his  own  face.  Frown  at  it — ^it  will  in 
tvn  look  soorly  on  you;  laugh  at  it,  and  with  it,  and  it  is  a  jolly, 
kind  oompanion.'  If  ever  man  smiled  into  the  mirror  of  life,  as- 
suredly it  was  Thomas  Moore ;  nor  did  the  reflection  deceive  him : 
the  world  gave  him  back  his  cheerful  gaze,  and  bid  him  hearty  weU 

•  Vanity  Fair. 

t  See  *'  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  19th  Century ;  A  GotEMe  of  Lectures, 
1^  the  Earl  of  Belfast."  London  s  Longman  and  Co.  1852.  We  are  most 
happy  to  find  our  noble  young  feUow  countrymen  coming  forward  man- 
fully upon  the  platform,  and  thus  foUowing  the  example  set  \fy  the  Earl 
of  Cariisle,  and  by  Lord  Mahon»  Lord  John  ICanners,  and  the  Duke  of 
AigyU — see  "  The  Importance  of  Literature  to  Men  of  Business :  a 
Series  of  Addresses  delivered  at  various  Popular  Institutions.*'  London : 
J.  J.  Onffin  k  Co.  185^— see  also  "  Lectures  and  Addresses  in  aid  of 
Popular  Education ;  induding  a  Lecture  on  the  Poetry  of  Pope/*  by  the 
Bight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle.  London:  Longman  &  Co.,  1852. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  Patrician  should  appear  before  the  People  heeding 
them — not  upon  their  necks — as  in  the  old  days  of  vkAence,  of  blood, 
and  of  barbaric  splendor.  By  showing  the  iron-flsted  artisan,  that  the 
peer  and  he  enjoy  the  same  glowing  dnamsof  thepoet ;  by  teaching  him 
that  his  interest  is  theinterest  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  noble,  he  wiU  learn 
to  think  more  kindly  of  thoee  who  axe  placed  by  heaven  in  a  higher  sphere 
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The  characteristics  of  his  genius — brilliancy^  fancy,  wit,  and 
homor^  give  a  charm  to  these  letters,  which  must  have  de- 
lighted his  correspondents  in  the  days  when  they  were  written, 
as  they  now  delignt  us  whilst  we  read  them  in  these  volumes. 
He  describes,  in  a  few  words,  better  than  other  men  could  in 
sentences. — He  writes  to  Power,  referring  to  the  Sacred  Me- 
lodies— ^'  I  wish  a  design  to  be  made  for  a  Marjf  Magdalen^ 
as  beautiful  as  possible,  from  the  words. 


'  Like  Mary  kneels  like  Mary  weep ; 
'  Love  much,  and  be  forgiven  !* 


This  I  should  like  to  be  the  chief  and  leading  frontiBpiece  of 
the  work ;  it  is  such  a  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  profane  as 
will  be  most  characteristic  of  me^  and  may  be  made  most 
tasteful  and  interesting/'    Writing  from  Paris,  he  observes,  of 
Sir  John  Stevenson — "  Stevenson  is  not  in  very  high  force 
here;  the  ice  is  too  cold  for  his  stomach,  and  cannot  get 
whiskey-punch  for  love  or  money — accordingly  he  droops.'' 
In  another  place  he  writes,  and  it  is  a  hint  to  the  female 
lovers  of  poets — ^Tennyson  for  example : — "  Beceived  from  one 
of  my  female  correspondents  a  Christmas  present,  consisting  of 
a  goose,  a  pot  of  pickles,  another  of  clouted  cream,  and 
some    apples.      This,   indeed,  is  a  tribute   of   admiration 
more  solid  than   I    generally  receive   from  these   fair  ad- 
mirers of  ray  poetry.'*  There  is  a  bitter  humor  in  this — ''  Have 
got  a  wet-nurse  for  little  Tommy,   a  woman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  come  three  times  a  day,  which  is  better  than 
nothing.    Poor  httle  thing  I  with  a  mother  that  can  give  him 
no  milk,  and  a  father  that  can  give  him  no  money,  what  busi- 
ness has  he  in  the  world  P''    In  the  following  there  is  much 

of  life  than  that  vhich  he  himself  occupies ;  and  in  time  he  wiU  learn 
to  estimate,  at  their  real  value,  the  levellers  who  give  "cheap  and  nasty*' 
lectures  at  popular  meetings,  and  wiU  class  them  with  vagabond  tenant 
righters,  .strolUng  mesmerists,  universal  philanthropy  mongers,  and  other 
virtuous  and  indignant  apostles  of  slangwhangery.  Lord  Bel&st  says  oi 
Moore — "  As  to  myself,  if  there  is  one  heir-loom  I  prize  more  than  another 
it  is  the  Dedication  of  the  Irish  Melodies  to  an  ancestress  of  mine,  and  the 
beautiful  Letter  on  Mumc  which  he  addressed  to  the  same  Lsdy 
DonegaU."  We  recommend  this  volume  of  Lord  Belfast^s  to  all  our 
readers ;  like  his  novels,  it  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  very  exquisite 
taste ;  if  others  of  his  order  followed  the  example  he  has  set,  we  m igj^t 
soon  saj  with  the  great  poet — 

•<  Thus  linked  the  Master  with  the  Man, 
Each  in  his  rights  can  each  revere ; 
^         And  whilst  they  march  in  Freedom's  van. 
Scorn  the  lewd  rout  that  dogs  the  rear.** 
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natter  fur  thought :  ''  Bead,  after  tea,  Miss  Lee's  comedy, 
•  The  Chapter  of  Accidents/  to  Bessy  and  Mary  D — .  The 
latter  seemed  to  think  it  made  a  mispress  more  interesting 
than  she  oo^t  to  be :  bat  anything  that  encourages  tolera- 
tion and  t^demess  does  good.  The  world  is  but  too  in^ 
cluied  to  the  opposite  extreme,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  £railty  of  woman,  whose  first  fault  might  often  be  repaired 
by  gentleness ;  instead  of  which  they  are  violently  sent  adrift 
down  the  cnirent,  and  the  ruin  which  their  own  wealmess 
begnn,  the  crnel^  of  the  world  consummates/' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  writes,  in  the  second  canto'of  Tke  Lay  of 
ike  Zoit  MinOrel^ 

**  If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moon  light — " 

bHt  he  never,  himself,  saw  it  by  moonlight. — ^The  following  is 
in  the  same  strain : — A  friend  wrote  to  Moore,  asking  whether 
The  Meeting  of  tie  Waters  was  written  under  Castle 
Howard,  or  under  Ballyarthur  Castle.  Moore  observes,  ''The 
tact  is,  I  wroie  the  song  at  neither  place,  though  I  believe  the 
pcene  under  Castle  Howard  was  the  one  that  suggested  it  to 
me.  But  all  this  interest  shows  how  wise  Scott  was  in  con- 
necting his  poetry  with  beautiful  scenery :  as  long  as  the 
latter  olooms,  so  will  the  former.'^ — ^Not  so  wise  as  Moore 
luniself  in  connecting  his  poetry  with  the  hearts  and  feelings 
of  a  Nation — ^in  which,  so  long  as  one  pulse  shall  beat,  one 
at^iration  shall  ascend  to  heaven,  one  mind  shall  possess  the 
faculty  of  thought,  one  bosom  shall  swell  at  the  record  of  our 
counties  history,  at  the  sound  of  Moore's  Melodies  lus  name 
aliail  live,  and  the  glory  which  his  birth  gives  to  Ireland  shall 
be  treasured  amongst  the  noblest  and  proudest  of  our  National 
honors. 

We  have  not  reviewed  these  volumes  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  We  have  merely  written  of  them  as  our  reading 
suggested; — ^the  time  for  reviewing  has  not  yet  arrived — and 
as  for  extracts,  we  presume  there  are  few  men  or  women  in  these 
kingdoms,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Letters 
and  Diary.. 

Lord  J  ohn  Bussell  has  been  taunted,  abused,  and  contemned 
by  a  slashing  critic  in  the  Kmes  newspaper,  for  the  peculiar 
method  in  which  he  has  edited  the  volumes  before  us;  for  our 
parts,  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  edit  the 
succeeding  volumes  in  precisely  the  same  manner.    Moore 

12 
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kept  the  Diaiy,  and  preserved  th&  Letters,  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  publishing  them ;  he  meant  that  they  should  tell 
the  story  of  his  life,  and  that  the  story  should  be  gathered  from 
his  own  recorded  opinions  and  feelings ;  therefore,  the  more 
we  read  from  Moore's  own  pen,  and  the  less  from  that  of  his 
editor,  be  that  editor  Lord  John  Bussell  or  any  other  person, 
the  better  the  reading  public  will  be  pleased. 

Had  Moore,  or  John  Murray,  thought  themselves  justified 
in  publishing  the  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Life,  presented  by 
Byron  to  the  former,  it  would  have  been  precisely  such  a 
book,  and  edited  in  the  same  manner,  as  that  before  us.  We 
would  suggest  to  Lord  John  Bussell  the  propriety,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  convenience,  of  adding,  to  the  succeeding  volumes, 
by  way  of  appendix,  the  few  prose  papers  contributed  by 
Moore  to  the  Edinburgh  Eeview.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  omission  of  them  in  the  present  issue  of  the  work, 
by  the  extracts  above  inserted. 

We  thank  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  manner  in  which  be 
has  presented  these  books  to  the  nation ;  hereafter  he  may 
become  a  Peer  of  Parliament — these  volumes  prove  him  to 
be  that  higher  and  nobler  thing — ^the  Peer  of  a  Poet. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  remarks  upon  the  Lectures  of 
the  Earl  of  Belfast,  the  mehncholy  news  of  his  Lordship's 
death  reached  this  country.  Hq  expired  at  Naples  in  ^e 
second  week  of  Februarr,  «ged  twenty-five  years.  His  worth 
as  an  Lrishman,  his  noble  love  for  literature,  his  anxiety  fw 
the  good  of  all  dependant  upon  him,  or  around  him ;  his  tirue- 
souled  anxious  yearning  after  all  that  oonld  advance  the.  real 
interest  of  his  native  limd ;  his  appreciation  of  all  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  this  country  by  the  great  scheme  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Education ;  all  these  make  us  deplore  his 
death  as  a  friend,  and  as  an  advocate  lost  to  Ireland.  Men  of 
his  stamp  are  needed  in  the  mind-battle,  and  in  the  clash  of 
interests  which  now  are,  and  which  will  yet  mote  strongly  be, 
waged  in  this  country.  The  Noble  who  at  five  and  twenty 
had  gained  for  himself,  in  this  age,  an  honorable  name  in 
Literature,  might  at  five  and  thirty  have  secured  for  himself  a 
reputation  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  patriot.  God  had  otherwise 
decreed  it  :-^^'Time,  with  his  scvthe,  cuts  down  all;  happy 
they  who  are  mowed  down  green." 
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SemtnUceueea  of  an  emigrant  Milesian.  Tie  Iriah  abroad 
and  at  home;  in  tie  camp;  at  tie  court.  Witi  souvenirs 
qf  *  Tie  Brigade.^  In  tluee  vola.  8vo.  London :  Bichard 
Bentley,  1853. 

Although  the  editor  of  these  volames  introduces  them  to  the 
public  bj  a  statement  that  the  manuscript  from  which  they 
were  printed  was  committed  to  his  custody  by  an  Irish  emigre, 
whom  he  accidentally  encountered  plying  as  a  valet  de  place 
in  Wurtzborg^  we  are  inclined,  from  internal  evidence,  to  as- 
cribe the  work  to  a  writer  who  early  in  the  present  centuiy 
amused  our  metropolis  by  his  contributions  to  a  noted  periodic 
cal  of  the  day,  and  who  subsequently  held  for  twenty  years 
the  office  of  principal  foreign  correspondent  to  one  of  the  largest 
newspapers  in  the  world.  Apparently  regardless  of  literary 
reputation,  the  "  Emigrant  £01esian^^  has  here  produced  as 
original  a  number  of  old  stories  and  anecdotes,  which  having 
been  worn  out  by  constant  repetition,  were  by  general  consent 
consigned  to  merited  oblivion.  Of  his  offences  in  this  line, 
the  &st  tmd  grossest  is  a  tale  entitled  '^  A  giant  refreshed," 
purporting  to  be  a  traditioBal  description  of  a  ludicrous  ren* 
eounterbetweenFinn  Mac  CumhaiUand  an  Irish  giant,  in  which 
the  former  figures  as  a  kind  of  pantomimic  monster,  although 
Macpherson  considered  him  a  personage  sufficiently  sublime 
to  act  the  hero  in  his  poem  of  "  Fingal,^'  while  by  foreign 
wpiiters  he  is  represrated  as  a  man  of  grf»t  talents,  and  the 
first  who,  in  these  islands,  organized  a  standing  army  on  the 
model  of  the  Boman  legions.  Absurdities  similar  to  the  tale 
in  the  work  before  us,  may  amuse  the  illiterate  and  unreflecting, 
but  the  origin  and  animus  of  such  productions  are  traceable  to 
csoaes  unapnarent  to  the  generality  of  readers.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  suDjugated  countnes,  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of 
the  successful  party  to  misrepresent  and  calumniate  the  dis- 
poUed  or  resisting  races  and  their  champions,  and  to  ridicule 
and  obhterate,  as  far  as  practicable,  their  most  cherished  na* 
tional  associations.  Hence,  on  the  French  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, the  Normans  demolished  the  shrines  of  the  native  saints. 
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and  converted  the  name  of  Saxon  into  a  term  of  reproach. 
Their  descendant9^  pursuing  a  similar  system  towards  all  whona 
they  oppressed^  styled  Wallace  a  "  master  of  thieves,''  Owen 
Olendowr  a  sorcerer,  and  Hugh  O'Neill  an  "  arch  traitor/' 
although  it  is  now  admitted  that  these  men  were  fully  justified 
in  taking  up  arms  to  regain  their  natural  rights. 

From  their  first  settlement  in  Ireland,  a  section  of  the  colonists 
found  that  vilification  and  ridicule  were  the  most  effective  modes 
of  depriving  their  opponents  of  the  sympathy  and  justice  to  which 
they  were  justly  entitled;  the  language  of  the  Irish  was  con- 
quently  pronounced  to  be  barbarous^  their  laws  impious,  their 
ancient  history  a  mass  of  fabrications^  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  eradicate  those  sentiments  of  national  pride  which 
digniiy  and  exalt  the  human  character.  The  colonial  oligarchy 
and  the  venal  writers  existing  on  the  income  derived  from  the 
prejudices  of  those  classes  whom  they  goaded  into  fanaticism, 
combined  to  represent  the  Irish  as  a  nation  of  fools,  blunderers, 
drunkards,  and  assassins.  By  thus  exciting  the  fears  of  theEnglish 
government,  they  contrived  quietly  to  appropriate  to  their  own 
uses  the  entire  spoil  of  the  plundered  Irish,  whose  attempts  to 
obtain  justice  or  to  regain  their  properties  were  always  styled 
rebellions.  Pausing  at  no  falsehoods^  however  monstrous,  the 
ascendancy  faction  succeeded  in  convincing  the  neighbouring 
country  that  the  Irish  were  little  better  than  cannibals,  and  so 
widely  was  this  idea  circulated  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
and  earlv  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  a  writer  of  the 
reign  of  Gkorge  I.  observes  that :  '^  upon  the  arrival  of  an 
Irishman  to  an  English  country  town,  I  have  known  crowds 
coming  about  him,  and  wondering  to  see  him  look  so  much 
better  than  themselves;"  while  the  following  description  erf  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  written  in  1738,  affords  a  specimen  of 
the  monstrous  misrepresentations  propagated  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  colonial  faction,  despite  the  opposition  of  an  en* 
lightened  and  far-seeing  minority  of  their  own  party : — 

«  The  people  of  Ireland  at  thisdav  are  unciyilized,  rude  and  barbar- 
ous,  they  delight  in  butter  tempered  with  oatmeal,  and  sometimes  eat 
flesh  without  bread  ;  but  which  they  eat  raw,  having  first  pressed  the 
blood  out  o  f  it,  and  pour  down  large  draughts  of  usquebaugh  for 
digestion,  reserving  their  little  corn  for  their  horses.  Their  dress  is 
no  less  barbarous ;  cows  and  cattle  are  their  chief  wealth ;  they  ooont  it 
no  infamy  to  commit  robberies,  andriolence  and  murder  is  in  th&r 
opinion  no  way  displeasing  to  God.     They  are  much  given  to  incest, 
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ftod  nothing  is  so  oommoo  amox^  them  as  divorces  under  pretence  of 
eoosdence.  They  pray  to  the  wolves  lest  they  should  devour  them, 
the  country  being  overgrown  with  woods  and  subject  to  voracious 


Such  were  the  representations  by  which  the  colonists  la- 
boured to  inculcate  that  they  alone  were  capable  of  maintain- 
ing the  English  power  in  Ireland^  whereas  if  these  unscrupulous 
intermediate  traders  upon  national  animosities  had  been  di- 
vested of  the  power  of  retarding  the  progress  of  the  country^ 
and  prevented  from  intercepting  the  administration  of  even- 
handed  justice  to  all^  the  people  of  both  islands  would  have 
become  more  conversant  with  each  other,  and  learned  mutual 
respect  and  forbearance.  From  this  colonial  policy  emanated 
the  elaborate  and  widely-circulated  fabrications,  styled  *'  His- 
tories of  Ireland/'  in  every  portion  of  which  the  natives  were 
depicted  as  ignorant  and  cowardly  savages,  having  nothing 
in  common  with  their  fellowmen  but  the  outward  semblance 
of  human  nature.*  The  press  being  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  ascendancy  faction^  all  controversy  on  the  subject  was 
prohibited^  and  the  so  called  "  History  of  Ireland''  finally  be- 
came a  collection  detailing  nought  but  massacres,  forays  and 
battles  between  the  natives  and  their  opponents,  in  which  the 
latter  were  falsely  represented  as  a  victorious  and  magnani- 
mous people,  contendiuj^  against  a  number  of  rude  and  ig- 
norant clans.  These  writings  produced  the  desired  effect  of 
making  many  Irishmen  ashamed  of  their  country  ;  and  dull 
pedants,  unable  to  penetrate  through  the  mist  of  falsehood, 
were  ever  ready  to  declaim  against  *'  our  melancholy  history/' 
and  "  our  sad  annals."  Far  different  was  the  case  in  Scotland, 
where  the  history  of  the  subjugated  Highlanders — ^themselves 
descoided  from  an  Irish  colony — ^was  invested  with  a  digni- 
ty which  evoked  a  wise  nationalitv,  and  enabled  every  native 
of  that  country  on  recurring  to  the  straggles  of  his  ancestors 
for  independence,  to  exclaim  with  the  Italian  patriot : 

"  Di  vostra  terra  sono  :  e  sempre  mai 
L*ovra  di  vol,  e  gli  onorati  nomi 
Con  affesion  ritrassi  e  ascoltai.** 

*  Tbns  also  in  Varquhar*s  once  popular  comedy  of  *  *  Love  and  a  botUe,  '* 
1699,  when  "  Roebuck/'  an  Irish  gentleman,  announces  his  country 
to  "Lucinda,**  she  exclaims — **0h,  horrible,  an  Irishman!  a  mere 
wolMog,  I  protest!*'  For  a  French  tourist's  description  of  Ireland  in 
17M,  totally  different  from  the  above,  see  the  Irish  Quarterlt 
Bbvuw,  Vol.  II.,  34. 
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Their  own  soiciclal  acts  at  length  broke  the  power  of  the 
Irish  colonial  ascendancy,  and  ttieir  career  of  profligacy  and 
oppression  having  finally  stripped  them  of  station  and  influ- 
ence^ the  propagation  of  falsehood  became  no  longer  a  State 
object.  The  investigations  of  a  few  dispassionate  inquirers 
have  consequently  completely  subverted  the  hitherto  received 
history  of  Ireland,  which  is  now  proved  to  have  been  based 
upon  unfounded  statements  a^d  party  libels.  The  general 
spread  of  knowledge  discloses  every  year  more  folly  the  sinister 
oDJects  of  those  who,  still  pursuing  their  old  course,  endeavour 
to  gain  emolument  and  advancement,  by  exciting  the  religious 
and  political  passions  of  classes  yet  sufficiently  illiterate  to  be 
amenable  to  uieir  influence.  Antique  prejudices  are  gradually 
receding  before  the  advance  of  information ;  ignorant  jibers 
at  the  country  are  fast  falling  into  disrepute;  and  even 
Thackera/s  Irish  caricatures  have  become  as  distasteful  to 
the  public  as  that  monstrosity — the  stage  Irishman — who 
now  only  finds  admirers  in  Bseotian  provincial  districts.  We 
indeed^  believe,  that  our  people  are  now  so  far  advanced  in 
national  self-respect  and  knowledge  of  themselves,  that  any 
attempt  to  caricature  the  Irish  character  in  our  public  theatres 
would  encounter  no  better  a  reception  than  that  experienced 
by  the  comedian  Hudson,  who  was  lately  driven  from  the 
stage  in  New  York,  where  he  expected  that  his  buffoonery 
would  have  been  rewarded  with  plaudits  equal  to  those  be- 
stowed by  the  unreflecting  on  his  f)redecessor  Tyrone  Power, 
who  gained  a  reputation  by  depicting  Irishmen  in  the  same 
style  as  Clement  Marot*  pourtrayed  his  (Jascon  valet : — 

*'  Gourmand,  yvrongne,  et  asseur^  menteur, 
Pipeur,  larron,  jureur,  blasphemateur." 

The  compiler  of  the  work  before  us  appears  to  labor  under 
the  delusion  that  Ireland  is  still  as  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
her  history  as  she  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century;  and  unacquainted  with  the  great  progress  made 
during  the  last  twelve  years  in  the  investigation  of  our  monu- 
ments and  records,  he  has  revived  and  republished  false  and 
erroneous  statements  which  have  of  late  been  elaborately  con- 
futed and  finally  set  at  rest.    These  errors  and  anachronisms 


'Epistre  au  Boy  pour  avoir  esU  dcsrobbe,*' Bouen :  1596. 
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are  too  palpable  and  too  numerous  to  require  us  fuUj  to  expose 

and  detail  them ;  ve  may,  kowe?er^  remark^  that  his  printer  has 

Boignorantlj  metamorphosed  numbers  of  the  Irish  names  intro- 

dacedj  that  even  their  owners  would  be  unable  to  recognize 

them.    It  might  be  expected  that  a  lengthened  residence  on 

the  Continent  would  have  enabled  the  author  to  furl^ish  us 

with  some  interesting  details  connected  with  the  history  of  the 

Irish  in  foreign  services,  his  so-called  ''Souvenirs  of  the 

Brigade''  can,  however,  be  regarded  as  neither  new  nor  valua- 

Ua,  being  mainly  composed  of  extracts  from  French  M^moires 

with  which  we  were  before  snfBoiently  conversant.    One  of 

the  most  singular  of  his  mistakes  is  thai  relative  to  a  certain 

Johnson,  whom  he  ranks  with  lord  Glare  and  other  distin- 

goished  officers,  whereas  no  person  of  that  name  ever  attained  to 

any  such  eminence  in  the  Brigade ;  he  also  presents  us  with 

what  he  styles  the  "  favourite  oallad  of  the  Irish  Brigade,'* 

which  is  apparently  a  fabrication  imposed  upon  his  creduhty. 

The  only  portions  of  the  work  worthy  of  consideration,  are 
tboBe  which  detail  the  writer's  own  reminiscences  of  remarkable 
events,  together  with  traditional  anecdotes  of  interesting  trans- 
acrions  in  France  and  Ireland.  In  the  latter  cases,  however, 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  test  tradition  by  historic  truth, 
nor  to  prune  the  narratives  of  redundancies  and  additions 
acquired  by  repeated  oral  transmission.  A  considerable  part 
of  these  volumes  is  occupied  by  accounts  of  modem  po- 
litical events  in  France,  introduced  as  episodes  consequent 
on  the  observation,  that  the  wars  of  the  first  French  revo- 
lution were  initiated  and  terminated  by  two  Irishmen — 
General  James  CMoran  and  Wellington ;  and  that  the  "  offi- 
cer* in  command  of  the  royal  troops  who  fought  against  the 
Parisian  insui^ents  in  1830,  was  the  son  of  an  Irishman,  and 
het  who  occupied  a  similar  position  in  1848,  was  the  son  of 
an  Irishwoman." 

Of  an  eccentric  president  of  the  Irish  College  at  Paris,  the 
author  gives  the  following  account : 

*'  The  Abbe  FerrU  resided  in  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Bevolntion,  and  emigrated  with  the  Princes.  Subsequently  he  dis- 
tii]^;mftbed  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1792,  1793  and  1794,  in  the 


^QenenaWaU. 

t  Mahhal  Bugeaud,  whose  mother  was  daughter  of  Count  Clonard. 
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army  of  CondS^  not  as  almoner  of  a  regiment^  bnt  as  an  intrepid 
captain  of  grenadiers.  Tlianks  to  the  clemenoj  of  Napoleon,  he 
was  allowed  some  years  later  to  return  to  France^  and  continaed  to 
reside  in  Paris,  Here  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  a  man  named 
Somers,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  who,  like  Ferris, 
had  been  a  catholic  priest  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  but  who 
followed  a  line  of  conduct  different  from  that  of  Ferris.  He  re- 
nounced his  religious  habit,  professed  himself  a  sans-culottef  and  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  a  shoemaker ;  and  carried  on,  it  would  seem, 
from  his  appearance  and  expenses,  a  profitable  business.  It  will  na- 
turally be  conceived  that  no  sympathy  could  subsist  between  him  and 
Ferris ;  still  they  continued  on  amicable  if  not  indmate  terms.  One 
day  in  the  year  1812  or  1813,  a  large  party  of  Irish,  some  half-dozen 
or  so,  affreed  to  dine  together  at  a  traiteur^s,  for  restaurateurs  were 
not  yet  known  at  that  period,  to  f^te  a  friend  who  was  to  proceed  to 
the  United  States.  Among  them  were  Ferris,  Captain  Murphy,  a 
very  popular  dashing  officer,  and  an  enthusiastic  Bonapartist ;  the 
late  excellent  and  amiable  Michael  O'MaUy,  and  others.  The  entire 
party  had  nearly  assembled,  but  he,  in  whose  honour  the  dinner  was 

5iven,  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  was  an  Irishman,  a  captain  of  an 
American  vessel,  which  was  to  sail  from  Havre  the  next  day  but  oncy 
and  was  to  call  at  some  or  other  of  the  English  Channel  ports.  While 
they  were  chatting,  wutinff  for  the  hero  ofthe  entertainment,  Somers, 
who  was  not  popular  with  his  countrymen^  suddenly  entered  the  room. 
*  Has  Captain  arrived  ?'  he  asked.      '  No,'  said  some  of  those 

he  addressed.  '  He  is  to  sail  on  Thursday,'  said  he,  '  and  promised 
to  post  a  letter  for  me  at  whatever  English  port  he  should  touch. 
Here  it  is,'  continued  Somers,  placing  a  letter  on  the  table.  *  Have 
the  goodness  to  give  it  him.  Good -by/  and  he  withdrew.  Murphy 
started  up. '  He  shall  carry  no  letter  for  you,  you  ■  spy,'  said  he, 
and  seizing  the  latter,  threw  it  behind  the  fire,  on  which  were  blazing 
three  oaken  logs.  Another  of  the  party  rushed  to  the  chimney, 
seized  the  letter,  which  had  not  yet  been  even  scorched,  and  put  it 
into  his  pocket.  The  expected  guest  entered  at  that  moment.  Din- 
ner was  immediately  served,  and  this  incident  forgotten ;  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  joviality.  The  party  separated  at  eleven 
o'clock.  At  the  same  hour  the  followine  forenoon,  Somers  was  shot 
in  the  Plain  of  Grenelle,  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  sitting  at 
that  period  en  permanence  in  Paris.  He  had  been  denounced  at  mid- 
night as  a  spy,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  The  proof 
of  his  treason  was  incontestable.  It  was  contained  in  tne  letter  which 
I  have  just  stated  had  been  snatched  from  the  fire  by  one  of  his 
countrymen,  and  which  being  produced  to  him  when  brought  to  trial 
before  the  military  commission,  he  admitted  to  be  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. It  was  addressed  to  '  Mr.  Smith,  No.  1  Downing-street* 
Westminster,  London.'  It  contained  only  these  words :  •  You  will 
read  in  the  journals  of  to-morrow,  that  a  review  of  fifty  thousand 
troops  was  held  in  the  Carrousel,  in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  this  fore- 
noon. It  is  false.  There  were  scarcely  ten  thousand.'  The  Em- 
peror was  at  that  moment  in  Russia.  The  exaggeration  of  the  num- 
ber of  troops  reviewed,  which  Somers  predicted  would  appear  in  the 
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*  MaDheor/  and  other  journals,  had  for  its  object  to  demonstrate 
that  a  UuT]^  disposable  military  force  still  remained  in  Paris.     The 
contradiction  of  that  statement  by  anticipation  was  interpreted^  and 
fairly  so,  by  the  coort-martial,  as  conveying  information  to  the  enemy. 
The  Mr.  Smith,  to  whom  the  letter  of  Somers  was  addressed,  was 
the  brother-in-law  and  prirate  secretary  of  Lord  Castlereagh^  then 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  His  Majesty  Gkorge  III.    From 
the  exclamation  of  Captain  Murphy,  before  thro  wine  Somers's  letter 
behind  the  fire,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  the  latter  was 
suspected.     Murphy,  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  Irish  in  France 
It  that  day  bore  allegiance  and  attachment  to  Napoleon,  and  despised 
and  detested  both  the  treason  and  the  traitor  in  the  person  of  Somers. 
After  his  death,  his  wife  (through  an  allowance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, it  was  believed,  and  which  must  have  been  liberalj  was  able 
to  give  a  very  considerable  dower  with  her  daughter  on  her  marriage. « 
I  have  heard  so  large  a  sum  as  £12,000  sterling.     On  the  Restora- 
tion, the  A.bb^  Ferris  was  provided  for  by  the  place,  President  of 
the  Irish  College.     A  battalion  of  the  Garde  Koyale  would  have 
been  more  to  his  taste,  but  to  preserve  discipline  in  the  Irish  Colleee 
gave  him  some  occupation,  and  thus  the  vears  wore  on.     Earlv  m 
the  month  of  March,  1815,  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Cannes,  nrom 
Elba,  became  known  in  Paris.     That  which  alarmed  all  other  roya- 
lists, however,  had  no  terrors  for  this  worthy  son  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  church  militant.    He  heard  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  France, 
with  as  much  indifference  as  he  would  have  received  during  a  cam- 
Daign  an  order  to  storm  a  batterv ;  but  the  30th  of  that  month  came, 
bringing  with  it  Napoleon  himself.    The  approach  of  the  Emperor 
was  announced  to  the  President  of  the  Irish  College  in  more  than 
one  form.   The  most  significant  was  the  ascent  of  two  of  the  students 
(A  B.  and  John  O'M.)  to  the  roof  of  the  college,  and  their  removal 
of  the  white  flag,  which  during  a  vear  had  floated  peacefully  over 
its  walls,  and  their  substitution  of  the  tricolor  for  it     On  learning 
these  facts,  the  president  looked  queer  and  decamped.    After  the 
Hundred  Days,  nowever,  he  returned  to.  Paris,  and  found  that  the 
Rev.  Paul  Long  had  been  appointed  president  of  the  Irish  Oolle^ 
in  his  absence.     '  You  must  withdraw,'  said  the  absolute  Ferris,  m 
he  tone  of  the  late  Lord  Canterbury,  to  the  then  incumbent.  '  I  won't,' 
laid  the  meek  Paul  Long.      '  I  have  no  orders  to  receive  from  you.' 
'  Then  I  will  put  a  padlock  on  the  door,  and  keep  you  and  vour 
staff  prisoners ;  or  if  you  and  they  leave  for  a  moment,  you  shall  not 
re-enter.'     Ultimately  the  Abb^  Ferris  became  once  more  President 
of  the  IrEsh  College.    How  he  conducted  the  establishment  up  to  a 
certain  period  does  not  appear ;  but  at  length  he  contrived  to  involve 
hnnself  m  some  difficulties  with  the  Minister  for  Publio  Instruction 
(Hely  d'Oiasel,  himself  the  son  of  an  Irishman),  and  who,  in  an  order 
issued  in  his  official  capacity  to  the  Irish  Collie,  had  wounded  the 
amoMrpropre  of  the  captain  of  grenadiers,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
whereupon,  in  the  French  fashion,  the  Abb^  provided  himself  with 
two  seconds  (both  Irishmen),  and  caused  them  to  deliver  to  the 
Mimster  a  cartel  with  this  inscription :   '  My  arm  is  the  sword.* 
The  reply  was  instantaneous.     He  directed  the  Abb^  Ferris  to  re- 
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move  sixty  leagues  from  Paris,  and  to  remain  in  a  town  indicated, 
until  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  oapitaL    M.  Heljr  d*Oissel 
added :    « With  respect  to  the  narties  who  presented  your  insolent 
message,  I  am  in  search  of  evioence  of  their  identity.  If  they  prore, 
as  I  suspect  they  will,  other  than  native -bom  Frenchmen,  they  shall 
be  forthwith  expelled  the  French  territory.'    Thu  missiTe  troubled 
the  Abb^  Ferris  considerably.    The  persons  who  had  accepted  the 
office  of  seconds  to  himt  were  officers  who  had  Served  in  the  Imperial 
army  of  France,  and  of  whose  Bonapartism  there  was  something 
stronger  in  the  books  thanmere  surmise.  Their  expulsion  as  foreign- 
ers would  not  be  refused  by  government  however,  and  would  ne» 
cessarily  cause  to  them,  among  other  inconveniences,  the  loss  of  their 
half,  pay ;  for,  with  a  becoming  regard  to  economy,  the  full  or  half- 
pay  of  the  French  officer  is  suspended  from  the  moment  of  his  de- 
parture from  the  French  soil,  miless  with  the  special  permission  of 
the  ffovemment.    The  Abb^  Ferris  was  therefore  much  concerned 
for  ue  fate  that  awaited  his  witnesses.   He  was  not  a  man  to  remain 
inactive  under  such  circumstances,  however,  particularly  when  the 
hours  of  his  own  sojourn  in  Paris  were  numbered,     ne  repaired, 
therefore,  at  once  to  General  Count  Daniel  O'Connell  (uncle  of  the 
late  more  celebrated  man  of  that  name),  and  stated  the  whole  case, 
imploring  his  interference  for  their  countrymen,  lus  two  seconds ; 
*  For  myself,'  said  he, '  I  would  scorn  to  ask  indulgence  of  the  mon* 
grel  Minister,  who  is  only  Irish  bv  the  father's  side.'     '  I  think  it 
would  be  useless,  moreover,'  smd  the  veteran  O'Connell.  <  You  must 
submit.      Give  yourself  no  trouble  about  vour  seconds.     I  and 
O'Mahonjr  will  represent  them.    I  shall  see  the  latter  immediately 
on  the  subject.'    Ferris,  overpowered  by  this  kindness,  took  his  leave, 
and  left  Paris  that  night ;  and  Genersds  O'Connell  and  O'Mahony 
intimated  to  M*  Hely  d*Oissel  without  delay,  that  if  he  desired  to 
know  further  respecting  the  persons  who  presented  the  hostile  mes- 
sage he  had  received,  tney  were  ready  to  answer  him  in  any  way  he 
might  require ;  and  that  the^,  Grenerals  O'Connell  and  O'Mahony, 
assumed  the  entire  responabilitv  of  the  act.    This  proceeding  saved 
from  exile  two  distinguished  soldiers,  whose  banishment  would  have 
been  destructive  of  their  prospects ;  for,  being  political  refugees 
before  their  entry  into  the  French  service,  their  resources  in  uielr 
native  land  would  have  beeu  unavulable  for  them.    The  brave  and 
respectable  veterans,  O'Connell  and  O'Mahony,  received  their  ac- 
knowledgments   in  the  manner  that  mav  be  conceived;   adding, 
however,  that, '  in  fact,  thev  ran  no  risk,  being  unassailable  by  M. 
Hely  d'Oissel ;'  but  that    'had  it  been  otherwise,  they  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  devote  themselves  for  fellow-countrvmen,  even 
though  there  existed  between  them  no  political  sympathv.*     Here 
the  matter  dropped.   The  Abbe  Ferris  returned  to  the  Irish  Coll^> 
but  did  not  evmce  so  much  generosity  as  Generals  O'Connell  and 
O'Mahony,  for  he  opposed  the  re-admission  to  the  college  of  the  two 
students  who  had  in  the  Second  Restoration  been  expelled,  for  hoist- 
ing the  tricolor  flag  on  the  collie  in  March,  1815.  Generals  Counts 
O'Connell  and  O'Mahony  both  lived  to  an  advanced  age.    I  remem- 
ber meeting  the  former  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1816  or  1817.   He  was^ 
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like  all  the  senior  members  of  his  family  who  I  have  seen,  a  man  of 
large  stature ;  and  was,  moreover^  as  much  distinguished  for  urbanity 
as  braTerr.  General  O'Connell  was  a  suoerior  officer  previously  to 
the  Bevoltttlon  of  1769.  He  was  selected  to  prepare  a  code  of  re« 
piladons  for  the  entire  French  infantry,  similar  to  that  composed 
by  (General  Dvndas  for  the  British  service,  and  which  was  maintained 
by  N^M>leoii.  After  his  removal  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
Irish  College,  the  Abbe  Ferris  conceived  and  entered  upon  a  new 
line  of  occuD^ion.  He  became  a  lawyer  ;  and  in  the  management 
of  British  claims  with  regard  to  the  seven  hundred  millions  of 
fraacs  in  which  France  was  amerced  by  the  Allied  Powers,  he  dis- 
played ahrewdoess  and  talent,  and  realised  lar^e  profits.  He  died 
m  the  year  1829.  He  and  Somers  will  possibly  be  held  to  have 
done  little  credit  to  their  country  or  their  sacred  calling,  Somers 
especially.  The  direction  of  the  establishment  which  Ferris  had 
in  some  sort  usurped,  has  since  been  placed  into  able  and  worthy 
hands,  and  baa  consequently  been  eminently  successful.  In  Somers, 
treason  was  fitly  punished  by  treachery." 

Of  the  AbW  EdgcMrorth,  and  of  the  less  known  Abb^ 
Kearney,  successor  to  Ferris,  we  are  given  the  following  in- 
teresting particulars : 

**  For  the  honour  of  Ireland,  two  of  her  sons,  the  celebrated  Abb^ 
Edgeworth  and  this  simple  retiring  individual  ^Kearney)  were  in  atten- 
dance  on  the  unfortonate  King  Lous  XV I.  ot  France,  at  the  moment 
of  hb  execution.  History  mentions  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  only,  but 
the  second,  the  Abb6  Kearney,  was  also  present ;  not  officially,  for 
the  powers  which  then  rided  would  have  rejected  a  demand  for  a 
plurality  of  confessors  or  chi^lains,  and  would  probably  have  re- 
nued  Mrmission  for  even  one  to  approach  their  august  victim.  The 
Abb6  Kearney's  presence  was  theremre  voluntary ;  but  I  recollect  his 
sajiogthat  if  not  desired  by,  it  was  known  to  the  King  that  he 
wi^ed  to  attend  on  that  heart-renderine  occasiim.  The  conduct  of 
the  Abb^  Edgeworth  on  that  melancholy  occasion,  is  well  known. 
He  united  the  most  ardent  seal  of  a  minister  of  retigion«  to  courage 
sod  devotion  to  his  royal  patron  in  the  presence  of  almost  certain 
death.  These,  togetiier  with  his  other  claims  on  respect,  are  inse- 
parably connected  with  an  event,  the  history  of  which  ensures  im- 
mortality to  him,  and  ^eds  lustre  on  his  country.  Respecting  the 
execution  of  the  unh^py  moniuH^  Louis  XVL,  I  spoke  to  the  Abb^ 
Kearney  more  than  once.  His  relies  were  brief,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  evidence  that  the  subject  caused  him  much  pain.  The  fol- 
lowing simple  narrative  is  all  that  I  could  obtain  from  him.  'I  ar- 
rived,' said  he,  <  in  the  Place  de  la  B4volution  before  the  King, 
and  managed  to  reach  the  scaflfold  just  as  the  carriage  in  which  he 
sat  with  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  and  two  gendarmes  approached  from 
the  Rue  Royale.  The  front  ranks  of  the  crowd  which  surrounded 
the  scaffold  were  principally  sans-enlottesf  who  evinced  the  most 
aavsge  joy  in  anticipation  of  the  impending  tragedy.  The  scaffold 
was  so  situated  as  to  provide  for  the  roval  sufferer  a  pang  to  which 
less  distinguished  victims  were  insensible.     It  stood  between  the 
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pedestal  on  which  had  been  erected  a  statue  of  Lous  XT.,   over- 
thrown early  in  the  Revolution,*  and  the  is^ue  from  the  garden   of 
the  Tuileries^  called  the  Pont  Tournant.     Midway  between  those 
two  points,  a  hideous  statue  of  Liberty  rused  her  Gorgon  head. 
This  situation  was  chosen  in  order  to  realise  a  conception  charac- 
teristic of  the  epoch  and  the  frantic  fiends  who  figured  in  it.    It  en- 
sured that  the  unhappy  persons  on  being  placed  on  the  bascule  of  the 
guillotine/ should,  in  their  descent  from  the  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  when  pushed  home  to  receive  the  fatal  stroke,  make  an 
obeisance  to  the  goddess !     Yes,  even  to  that  frivolity  in  a  matter  so 
appalling  did  the  monsters  directing  those  butcheries  resort.      For 
the  King  this  position  of  the  guillotine  was  therefore  peculiarly 
painful,  for,  looking  bevond  the  statue  of  Liberty  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  grand  avenue,  and  upon  it  his 
last  glance  in  this  world  must  have  rested.    Scarcel^r  had  the  Kin^ 
descended,  when  Samson,  the  executioner,  and  his  aids  approached 
him  to  make  his  toilette,t  as  the  preparation  of  the  victim  for  death 
was  termed.    He  had  a  large  head  of  hair,  confined  by  a  ribbon  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  dav.     Upon  this  Samsoa  seized  with 
one  hand,  brandishing  a  pair  of  huge  scissors  in  the  other.     The 
King,  whose  hands  were  yet  free,  opposed  the  attempt  of  Samson 
to  cut  off  his  hair,  a  precaution  necessary,  however,  to  ensure  the 
operation  of  the  axe.    The  executioner's  assistants  rushed  upon  him. 
He  struggled  with  them  violenUy  and  long,  but  was  at  length  over« 
come  and  bound.    His  hair  was  cut  off  in  a  mass  and  thrown  upon 
the  ffround,    it  was  picked  up  by  an  Englishman  who  was  in  front 
of  the  scaffold,  and  who  put  it  in  his  pocket,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
sans-culotteSf  who  like  him  were  in  the  first  rank  of  spectators.     As 
we  never  heard  more  about  the  circumstance  I  suppose  this  person 
was  murdered.     When  the  bustle  occasioned  bv  this  incident  was 
over,  the  King  ascended  the  scaffold.     All  that  Allowed  with  regard 
to  him  is  well  known.'      *  Is  it  not  true.  Abbe?'  said  I,   'that  the 
Abb^  Edgeworth  uttered,  as  the  king  was  mounting  the  short  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  the  scaffold,  those  sublime  words  of  encourage- 
ment :  *  Fils  de  Saint  Louis,  montez  au  ciel  1' '  No,'  he  replied ;  '  but 
while  the  King  was  struggling  with  the  executioner  and  his  men,  as 
I  have  JTist  described,  the  Abb€  Edgeworth  recommended  resignation 
to  him,  adding  (and  these  words  suggested  possibly  the  phrase  as- 
cribed to  him) :    '  Tou  have  only  one  sacrifice  more  to  make  in-  this 
life  before  you  enjoy  life  eternal — submit  to  it.'     The  execution 
over,  the  Abb€  Edgeworth  and  I  were  advised  to  withdraw  as  quickly 
as  possible.     1  suppose  the  illustrious  Malesherbes  was  present  to 
take  a  last  farewell  of  his  royal  master  and  client,  for  the  cloak  of 
his  coachman  was  obtained  and  cast  round  EdgewOrth,  under  favour 
of  which  he  retired.    Nevertheless  he  must  have  been  pursued^  for 


*  **  The  site  of  the  obelisk  brought  from  Thebes,  which  was  placed  on  it 
in  ldS6." 

t  "Another  of  the  horrible  gaieties  of  the  time.  The  guillotine  itself 
was  called  '  the  national  window.'  " 
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be  ibimd  it  neceasary  to  take  refuge  in  a  little  milliner's  shop,  in  the 
Rne  du  Bac,  whence  by  a  back  door  he  made  his  escape.'  '  And 
joa  ?*  'I  reached  home  safely^  but  was  subsequently  arrested,  and 
pammd  three  years  in  the  Temple.'  This  account  of  the  execution 
of  Lovis  XVI.  is  perfectly  consistent  with  all  those  published  on 
the  subject,  except  that  it  demolishes  the  memorable  exclamation 
attributed  to  the  AbbS  Edgeworth,  which,  had  I  not  reliance  upon 
the  Teracity  of  the  AbbS  Kearney,  there  appear  many  reasons  for 
beUering  was  not  uttered." 

•  •  »  •  •  • 

"  After  his  release  from  the  Temple,  the  AbbS  Kearney  appears  to 
liave  been  an  object  of  suspicion  for  every  government  of  France 
which  followed  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration.     On  the  occurrence 
at  Bwerj  Swieute,  or  the  discovery  of  every  conspiracy,  he  was  taken 
into  custody  as  a  matter  of  course.    On  the  explosion  of  the  Infernal 
Machine — ^that  incident  so  fatal  to  many  innocent  persons,  and  so 
disgraceful  to  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty — the  Abb6 
Kesurney  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  many  suspected  perdons  who  were 
arrested.      '  I  was  on  my  way  to  my  old  quarters  in  the  Temple,' 
isid  he  to  me,  '  accompanied  by    two   police  agents  in  coloured 
clothes,  who  allowed  me  to  walk  before  them  free.     On  crossing  the 
Pont  Neuf,  I  saw  approaching  a  former  friend  and  pupil,  Mathieu 
de  Montmorency.     He  drew  up,  and  as  I  passed  close  to  him  said, 
in  an  tinder-tone,  in  English  (a  language  I  had  tauffht  him) :  '  Un- 
happy man  I  I  know  whither  you  are  going.     Will  they  never  allow 
you  to  be  quiet  ?*  Now  I  had  no  knowledge  of — ^nothing  whatever  to  do 
with— the  Infernal  Machine.'    The  ^bS  Kearney  did  not  remain 
long  in  prison  on  this  charge.    The  real  authors  of  the  atrocious 
doM  were  discovered,  and  several  of  them  met  the  just  punishment 
of  their  crime.     The  man  who  actually  fired  the  match  by  which 
it  was  made  to  explode,  however,  escaned.    I  found  him  one  day,  in 
the  year  1 835,  at  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Lewis  Goldsmith,  in  Paris, 
who  introduced  him  to  me.     He  was  a  rather  shrewd-looking  mao, 
of  apparently  a  low  class  in  society.     The  Abbe  Kearney  died  in 
Paris,  in  theyear  1827,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Mont 
Pamasse.     The  Abb^  Edgeworth  remained  concealed  in  Paris  after 
the  sUaghter  of  his  original  penitent  the  admirable  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, the  purest  victim  offered  on  the  revolutionary  scaffold,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  introduction  to  her  brother  the  King.     During 
the  sixteen  months  which  elapsed  between  the  execution  of  her  bro- 
ther, and  her  own  death,  the  Abb^  Edgeworth  contrived  to  corres- 
pond with  and  console  her.     His  mission  being,  as  he  considered, 
terminated  with  her  sacrifice,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1794,  be  retired 
into  Germany,  and  continued  attached  to  the  Princes  and  the  French 
soldiers  who  fought  under  them  during  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 
He  died  at  Mittau,  the  capital  of  Courhubd,  of  a  fever  caught  while 
attending  some  wounded  French  soldiers." 

The  following  notices  of  the  once  famous  'Waterloo  Kelly/' 
a  member  of  the  ELildare  family  known  as  "  the  Kellys  of  the 
Cnrragh/'  may  also  interest  our  readers : 
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'<In  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  17th  of  Jane,  1815,  the  Britk& 
army  was  in  full  movement  towards  the  position  intended  to  be  oe- 
oupied  by  the  Duke  of  Welliiufton,  and  was  pressed  severely  by  tiie 
lignt  cayahry  of  the  corps  of  Marsh%l  Ney.  A  long  line  of  horsemen 
oecopied  the  road,  and  of  these  Kelly  was  the  last  man  ;  his  troop 
of  the  Life  Ooards  closing  the  column.  The  7th  Hussar's  (Lord 
Uxbridge's  own  regiment)  were  skirmishing  in  the  rear  and  on  the 
wings.  Suddenly  a  louder  hurrah  I  than  usiud  struck  Kelly's  ear. 
He  turned,  and  saw  Lord  Uzbrid^e,  now  the  Marquis  of  Anglesev, 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  using  eestures  of  anger,  as  Kelly 
thought,  and  vociferating  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The  hussars,  borne 
down  by  superior  force,  were  retreating.  In  the  distsmoe  a  large 
body,  an  entire  regiment  at  least  of  lancers,  were  concentrating, 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  attacking  the  rear-guard  of  the  Britira 
army.  Perceiving  the  danger  that  threatened  Lord  Uzbridge  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  rear  of  the  English  army  in  the  second,  Kelly 
ffalloped  backy  and  on  arriving  nearer  his  Lordship,  said ;  '  My 
Lord,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The  regiment  of  lancers 
yonder  is  forming,  and  will  be  upon  us  presently.  Retire  with  me^ 
and  I  will  halt  the  Life  Quards  and  charge  under  your  Lordship's 
own  orders.'  *Do  so,  my  good  fellow,'  said  the  EarL  Kellv 
jumped  his  horse  over  a  drain  which  skirted  the  road,  and  whicn 
here  formed  an  angle,  and  galloped  diagonally  across  the  distance 
which  separated  him  fi*om  ms  troop.  On  arriving,  he  called  *  haltl' 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  the  regiment  instinctively  obeyed.  *  Who  cries 
'halt?' *  asked  Major  B  ■■  ,  who  commanded  the  rear  squadron  of 
the  Life  Guards.  <  I,'  said  Kelly.  '  Look  I  Lord  Uzbridge  awaits 
our  coming  up,  in  order  to  charge  that  body  of  lancers  now,  at  this 
moment,  in  close  column.'  '  The  Life  Guiuds  must  continue  ^eir 
march.  The  hussars  are  to  cover  the  retreat — not  we.'  '  But  ob- 
serve the  danger  to  all,  if  those  fellows  come  upon  us  tmbroken  t' 

*  That  is  not  our  affiur.'  <  The  eyes  of  both  armies  are  upon 
us.  The  safety  of  our  own  army  depends  upon  us.'  *  I  repeat 
that  is  no  business  of  ours*  Forward  1'  Kelly,  iull^  ini>- 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  the  crisis  which  threatened,  indig- 
nant at  the  unseasonable  prudence  of  his  superior  officer,  and  feeing 
for  the  reputation  of  the  regiment,  called  out  once  more^  «Life 
Guards,  halt !'  A  second  time  he  was  obeyed.  Rising  himself  in 
his  stirrupS)  and  holding  his  sword  at  the  utmost  stretch  upwards, 
and  then  brandishing  it,  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  *  Men,  will 
you  follow  me  ?'  A  cheer  and  a  wheel  round  re^onded  to  his 
appeal.  He  formed  them,  and  galloped  up  to  Lord  iJxbridffe,  who 
was  still  alone,  with  the  exception  of  his  staff,  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  him.  This  was  perhaps  the  decisive  moment  of  the  fate  of 
both  armies ;  for  by  this  time  the  mass  of  the  enemv's  heavy  cavalry 
were  struggling  into  sight.  The  lancer  regiment  already  mentioned 
was  now  in  chiu^ng  form.  The  Life  Guards  made  a  similar  dis- 
position.    Lord  Uzbridffe  and  Kelly  placed  themselves  in  front. 

*  Charge !'  was  uttered  by  both,  and  at  it  they  went.  In  this  en- 
counter the  Colonel  of  the  lancers  fell  by  Kelly's  own  hand.  The 
charge  succeeded  completely.   The  lancers  were  oroken,  overthrown, 
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and  dispersed }  and  the  Life  Guards  receiving  the  thanks,  and  Kelly 
a  warm  shake  of  the  hand  of  Lord  Uxbridge,  resumed  their  place 
at  the  rear  of  the  of  the  still  retiring  English  arm j.  In  this  fashion^ 
onmolested  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  they  reached  the  posi- 
tion at  Mont  St.  Jean  by  their  immortal  chief.  Next  day  the 
'cheesemongers**  sained  further  and  perennial  laurels.  In  the 
charge  against  the  lancers  I  have  just  spoken  of,  Eellv  escaped  death 
hj  a  strange  circumstance.  When  about  to  mount  his  horse  that 
Bioming,  he  found  that  his  cartridge-box  was  out  of  order.  Knowing 
that  a  brother  officer  (Perrott)  was  too  ill  to  march,  Kelly  entered 
bis  quarters,  and  asked  the  loan  of  his  cartridge-box  He  received 
i^  of  course,  and  throwing  it  over  his  shoulder  hurriedly,  shook 
hands  with  Perrott,  and  dashed  out  of  the  room  in  consequence  Qf 
another  suiamons  ^om  the  trumpet.  Perrott  was  a  man  hardly  of 
the  middle  size;  Kelly  stood  nearly  six  feet  high.  This  difference 
caused  the  cartri(kre-box  of  Pehrot  to  hang  scarcely  below  KeUv's 
shoulder-blade.  The  hurry  of  the  march,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
day,  prevented  Kellv's  recollecting  this  circumstance.  After  cutting 
down  the  Colonel  of  the  lancers  Kelly  was  in  another  second  attacked 
by  a  lanoer.  With  a  blow  from  his  vigorous  arm,  which  parried  and 
at  the  same  time  shattered  the  lance,t  Kelly  raised  his  sabre  anew, 
and  cut  at  the  lancer ;  but  he  was  too  late.  As  in  the  case  of 
Frederick  Ponsonby,  this  personal  rencontre  took  place  while  Kelly 
and  his  antsigonist  were  respectively  in  rapid  motion;  and  as  in  the 
former  case  too,  the  Pole  was  too  active  for  his  foe.  Propping  the 
remnant  of  his  lance,  he  with  the  rapidity  of  lightnixig  drew  his  salre, 
and  cut  at  Kelly  as  they  passed  The  well-aimed  blow  fell  upon  the 
cartridge-box  of  Kelly,  which,  according  to  the  regimental  regula- 
tion, was  of  massive  silver.     It  was  completely  cut  through^  but 

KsUy  escwed  without  a  scar." 

•  •  •  •  •  «  •  • 

"  In  the  course  of  our  journey  from  Bangor  to  Holyhead,  I  asked 
Kelly,  naturally,  many  .questions  about  Waterloo,  for  it  was  almost 
the  only  topic  of  conversation  in  1816.  Amongst  other  things,  I 
inquired  whether  all  that  was  said  of  Shaw  (the  pu^list  and  Life- 
goardsman)  was  true  ?  '  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,'  replied  Kelly ; '  but 
erery  man  did  his  duty  on  that  day,  and  none  more  bravely  u)an  my 
orderly,  Paddy  Halpin/^    *  What !  were  there  Irishmen  in  the  Life- 

*'  This  was  a  friendly  iombriptet,  and  not  a  term  of  contempt.    The 
lant  50tfi  were  thus  called  'the  dirty  half  hundred.'     The  101st 
^te  hundied  and  worst,'  Ac." 

t  *'  Kelly  was  on  that  day  mounted  on  a  powerful  black  mare.  When 
the  lancer  gave  point,  Kelly  threw  up  her  head,  and  to  that  movement 
poirihly  owed  his  life.  The  Isnce  intended  for  him  struck  the  mare's 
BOie,  and  cut  open  her  head  until  it  passed  between  her  ears.  This  fine 
snhnsl,  like  her  rider,  survived  the  action,  and  was,  for  some  years  af- 
terwards, an  object  of  interest  to  the  visitors  of  the  Life  Guards* 
ftaUes." 

t "  John  Shaw  was  well  known  among  the  pugilistic  corps  of  London 
bdFore  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Paddy  Halpin  afterwards  figured  in  the 
■me  dzde,  but  not  in  the  ring ;  only  with  the  gloves,  I  think/* 
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Btiards  ?'  *  Yes,  but  not  manj.' — Our  conyersatioii  next  turaed  on  the 
reninsular  war,  and  then  on  the  qualities  of  the  English,.  Irish,  and 
Scotch  soldiers.  'They  are  all  equally  brave,*  said  he ;  *bat  ther  differ 
much  in  character.  In  Spain,  when  going  my  rounds  as  officer  of 
^e  night,  I  found  an  enemy  upon  an  ISngTish  regiment,  the  men  fast 
and  confidently  asleep.  On  arriving  at  a  regiment  of  Highlanders, 
they,  too,  would  seem  sound  asleep,  but  I  observed  that  thev  were 
closely  observing  me.  I  would  go  further ;  from  a  hovel  1  could 
hear  ttte  sound  of  a  fiddle.  On  entering,  I  should  find  the  soldiers 
of  an  Irish  regiment  enga^d  in  a  country  dance.  On  remomrtratmg, 
and  telling  them  that  possibly  we  should  have  an  action  next  day,  and 
that  tiiey  ought  therefore  to  seek  repose,  'Let  it  come^  Sir !'  they 
would  reply,  'were  we  ever  backwara?'  Poor  Kellv  I  He  accom- 
panied tnat  distinguished  cavalry  officer,  Lord  Cfombermere,  to 
India,  as  chief  of  his  staff ;  for  in  Spain,  Kelly's  gallantry  had  become 
known  to  his  Lordship.  Change  of  climate,  advancing  years,  hard 
campaigning,  but,  above  all,  the  untimely  death  of  his  onlv  son,  a 
young  officer  of  much  promise,  broke  up*  his  iron  frame.  He  never 
raisea  his  head  after  his  son's  death ;  and  died  during  the  Burmese 
campaign,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  Connected  with  this  sad 
event  was  a  circumstance  that  may  have  interest  for  some  of  my 
readers.  Before  intelligence  of  his  death  reached  Europe,  I  hap- 
pened to  meet,  at  the  Hotel  Quillac,  in  Calais,  a  number  of  Indian 
officers,  who  had  just  arrived,  on  their  return  home.  On  my  way  I 
inquired  of  them  for  *  Ned  Kelly ;'  they  said  that  '  he  was  pretty 
well,  but  much  grieved  in  consequence  of  his  bereavement.'  A  gen 
tleman  at  another  table  asked:  'Is  he  in  low  spirits?'  'Veryl' 
'  Then,'  said  the  gentleman,  an  old  soldier, '  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is 
ordered  to  join.  I  lament  this,  for  he  was  a  noble  feUow.  I  have 
served  seven->and-twenty  years  in  India,  and  have  never  known  a 
desponding  invalid  recover,  nor  a  man  mentally  depressed  to  live 
long  in  that  country/  This  prediction  was  verified.  The  next  mail 
brought  an  account  of  the  death  of  Edward  Kelly — '  Waterloo 
Kelly.'" 

The  foregoing  extracts  sufficiently  demonstrate  tliat  had 
the  writer  of  these  volumes  confined  himself  to  the  nar- 
ration of  his  own  reminiscences^  he  might  have  produced  an 
interesting  and  instructive  work ;  his  ambition  to  become  an 
historian,  without  the  necessary  research  and  investigation) 
having  led  him  from  the  path  which  he  should  have  pursued, 
obliges  us,  in  justice,  to  class  him  among  those  too  numerous 
authors  whose  productions  possess  neither  the  authenticity  ot 
history  nor  the  attractions  of  romance. 
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Memoires  d' Alexandre   Dumas.     Tomes   1 — 13.    Braxelles: 
Mdine,  Cans^  et  Compagnie.     1852-1853. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Alexander  Dumas  P  Who  has  not 
laughed  at  his  heroes ;  wondered  at  his  Monte  Christo ;  been 
chsurmed  by  his  descriptions  of  French  life,  and  who,  above 
all,  has  not  been  astonished  by  his  Briarean  facility  of  pen- 
manship ?  He  has  laid  the  historic  annals  of  every  nation  un- 
der contribntion,  and  the  records  of  crime  have,  in  his  works, 
been  familiarized  to  the  general  reader.  But,  amusing  as  he 
has  ever  been,  no  novd  issuing  from  his  scriptorium,  which 
is  only  a  manufactory  wherein  romantic  fiction  is  forged,  ever 
possessed  so  many  strange,  odd,  and  striking  incidents  as  are 
presented  in  the  work  before  us. 

In  selecting  this  autobiog^phy,  thirteen  volumes  of  which 
have  appeared,  for  consideration  in  the  present  paper,  our  choice 
has  not  resulted  from  any  intrinsic  interest  in  either  the  mat- 
ter or  spirit  of  the  work,  but  from  the  quantity  of  anecdotic 
gossip  concerning  Dumas'  cotemj^oraries,  who  have  made  for 
Uiemselves  a  name  in  literature,  in  diplomacy,  or  in  warfare. 
Valuable  pearls  are  sometimes  strung  on  a  very  valueless  cord, 
and  a  fine  "take'*  of  delicious  trout,  with  emerald,  ruby,  and 
opal  tinted  scales,  is  frequently  fastened  on  a  common  sallow 
twig,  and  borne  home  by  a  vulgar  little  boy.  If  we  were  safe  in 
sketching  a  man's  character  from  the  tone  of  his  writings,  we 
would  pronounce  our  author's  to  be  a  compound  of  self-esteem, 
ostentatious  profusion,  great  perseverance  and  industry,  varied 
with  an  occasional .  outbreak  of  prodigality  and  idleness — 
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an  indifference  to  Beligion — ^no  particular  eagerness  for  for- 
bidden subjects  as  materials  for  his  stories^  but  an  equal  care- 
^^lessness  as  to  their  avoidance.  It  scarcely  tells  well  for  his 
paternal  care  to  find  his  son  already  remarkable  for  the  very 
objectionable  matter  and  treatment  of  most  of  his  productions, 
n  hen  we  assert  that  the  self  conceit  of  Dumas  almost  ap* 

E roaches  the  sublime,  and  can  scarcely  be  paralleled,  excepting 
y  that  of  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer,*  we  hope  our  readers  wiU  take 
several  passages  and  traits  sketched  of  his  father  and  himself 
with  a  very  large  pinch  of  salt  indeed.  The  only  thing  to 
which  we  are  disposed  to  give  implicit  credence,  is  his  affection 
for  his  mother.  There  is  a  trutnful  and  loving  spirit  in  all 
his  reminiscences  connected  with  her,  which  hides,  from  our 
eyes,  many  of  his  sins  against  good  taste. 

If  in  a  sketch  of  his  works,  however  slight,  his  deep  rooted 
dislike  to  all  of  regal  race  were  omitted,  it  would  be  an  inex- 
cusable omission.  If  we  trace  his  various  outlines  of  all  the 
royal  personages  who  have  figured  on  his  canvas,  we  can 
scarcely  meet  with  any  qualities  better  than  intense  selfishness, 
indifference  to  the  weal  or  happiness  of  their  subjects,  self- 
indulgence  carried  to  excess,  and  domestic  as  well  as  political 
despotism.  If  they  are  devout  it  is  a  sour  uncharitable  bigotry ; 
and  if  the  lives  of  any  are  known  from  history  to  be  irre- 
proachal^le,  they  are  sure  to  be  cold,  ill-natured,  and  disagree- 
able to  all  round  them.  As  poor  Louis  XYI.  did  not  gratify 
him  by  many  moral  blots,  he  is  content  to  exhibit  him  as  a 
prototype  of  Jerry  Sneak. 

The  only  noted  men  who  seem  to  have  obtained  his  regard 
are,  first,  the  Regent  Philip,  his  sensuality  and  thorough  ex- 
emption from  any  kind  of  religious  feeling  notwithstanding ; 
second,  Louis  XV.  who  never  voluntarily  did  hurt  to  a  human 
being,  but  was  somewhat  fonder  of  other  men^s  wives  than  a 
philosopher  should  be,  and  rather  subject  to  laziness. 

We  can  recall  the  name   of   only  one  ecclesiastic  made 

*  Dumas  is  always  the  hero  of  his  own  good  stories;  he  forgets,  howeTer, 
the  following.  When  Dujarrier  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Beauyallon  in 
the  year  1845,  about  a  worthless  woman,  Alexander  was  the  chief 
witness  on  the  trial  of  Beauyallon  at  Rouen,  the  birth  place  of  Corneille ; 
the  following  bit  of  fun  took  place  during  Dumas*  examination,  and 
the  quickness  of  the  President  was  worthy  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Doherty.  President,  Votre  nom  ?  Dumae.  Alexandre  Dumas.  P.  Yotre 
profession  ?  D.  Je  dirais,  auteur  dramatique,  si  je  n'etais  pas  dans  U 
putrie  de  Corneille.    P.  Monsieur,  ily  a  dee  degris  a  tous. 
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prominent  by  our    author  for    any  good^  moral,  or  pious 
qualities. 

There  is  a  strong  propensity  in  many  French  writers  for 
the  flamboyant  or  gorgeous  style,  and  for  what  they  suppose 
to  be  the  sublime,  but  which  to  our  more  sober  taste,  appears 
both  profane  and  ridiculous.      Several  passages  in  Dumas' 
Memoirs,  as  well  as  in  his  other  works,  show  marks  of  this 
taint.     And  now,  having  written  quite  enough  in  disparage- 
ment of  our  hero,  we  will  strive  to  get  into  good  humour 
with  him  as  we  proceed.     His  enthusiastic  reverence  and 
love  for  the  memory  of  his  parents  will  interest  our  readers' 
sympathy  as  they  glean  it  from  his  narrative. 

Alexander  Dumas  was  bom  the  24th  July,  1802,  at 
Villers  Coter^ts,  on  the  route  from  Paris  to  Laon,  in  a 
house  which  the  present  proprietor  reserves  for  Alexander 
when  about  to  Ae,  in  order  that  "he  may  enter  into 
the  night  of  the  future,  in  the  very  apartment  where  he 
stepped  into  this  sphere  from  the  night  of  the  past.'' 
Many  ill-natured  people,  wishing  to  contest  our  author's 
legitimacy,  he  supplies  the  Baptismal  Certificate  in  full,  "  to 
shew  the  rogues  they  lied  j''  and  adds,  that  had  he  been  born 
with  a  legal  blemish,  he  would  have  labored  like  other  illus- 
trious bastards  to  win  fame  by  mental  or  bodily  exertions : 
*'  but  what  will  you  have,  gentlemen  :  as  I  happen  to  be  bom 
in  wedlock,  the  public  may  as  well  learn  patience,  and  resign 
itself  to  my  legitimacy."  His  grandfather,  Marquis  Antoine- 
Alexander  Davy  de  la  Paiileterie,  Colonel  and  Commissary 
General  of  Artillery,  sold  his  property,  and  s'&ttled  in  the 
west  of  St.  Domingo,  about  1760.  His  father,  Thomas 
Alexander  Dumas  Davy  de  la  Paiileterie,  was  there  bom  the 
25th  March,  1762,  and  at  ten  years*  old,  was  nearly  caught 
and  eat^n  by  a  cayman,  but  was  saved  by  attending  to  the 
directions  of  a  Negro,  and  flying  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  as  the 
cayman  runs  or  jumps  only  in  a  straight  line.  Father  and 
son  returned  to  France  in  1780,  the  latter  being  then  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

He  was,  at  that  period,  a  handsome  young  man,  dark  of 
course  as  being  a  Mulatto,  with  hands  and  feet  small  as  a 
Iady*s,  skilled  to  perfection  in  the  management  of  the 
sword,  and  meeting  strange  adventures,  in  one  of  which 
figures  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu,  the  hero  of  so  many  of  our 
author^s  true  histories. 
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Bichelieu^  it  is  worth  lemembering,  was  the  grandson  of 
a  lute-player  named  Vignerot,  by  a  niece  of  the  great  Car- 
dinal's, in  vain  did  the  Doke  change  his  final  t  into  a  d,  and 
pass  it  off  as  an  English  name :  the  beagles  of  the  heralds' 
College  unearthed  the  deceit.  At  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh 
in  1738,  Bichelieu,  who  had  not  been  prevented  by  his  grand- 
father's low  birth,  from  espousing  Mademoiselle  de  Guise,  and 
thus  connecting  himself  with  the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburg, 
killed  in  a  dud  the  Prince  of  Lixen,  one  of  his  wife^s  cousins ; 
and  in  this  encounter,  our  hero's  grandfather  acted  as  the 
second  of  the  Duke.  Dumas'  father,  in  the  year  1784, 
then  the  handsome,  gallant,  Mulatto,  twenty-two  years'  old, 
being  in  a  box  at  the  theatre  with  a  fair  Creole,  and  being 
also  in  undress,  sat  towards  the  back ;  a  young  Mousquetaire 
walking  into  the  box,  sat  in  front  by  the  side  of  the  lady, 
who  gave  him  a  tacit  rebuke  by  pointing  to  her  companion, 
but  the  officer  excused  his  little  breach  of  good  manners 
by  observing  that  he  mistook  him  for  her  footman  :  and  in  a 
second  he  was  launched,  all  fours,  into  the  pit  on  the  heads  of 
the  affrighted  groundlings. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu,  at  this  epoch,  was  the  senior 
Marechal  of  France,  and  had  been  named  President  of  the  Court 
of  Honor  in  1781,  being  then  eighty-five  years'  old.  Aeon- 
stable  of  this  Court  of  Honor  now  waited  on  our  hero  in  the 
saloon  of  the  theatre,  and  attached  himself  to  his  person  till 
the  quarrel  between  himself  and  the  Mousquetaire  should  come 
to  issue.  On  meeting  Dumas,  BicheUeu  recognised  the  son  of 
his  second  in  the  duel  of  forty-seven  vears  ago,  espoused  his 
cause  and  acted  as  his  second  in  the  present  quarrel,  in 
which  the  Mousquetaire  came  off  with  a  sword  thrust  in  his 
shoulder. 

Bichelieu  and  Dumas'  grandfather  now  resumed  their  old 
relations,  and  talked  over  their  former  exploits,  and  a  briUiant 
military  career  seemed  open  to  the  son. 

"  About  this  time  my  grandfather  took,  as  his  second  wife,  Maria 
Frances  Betou,  his  housekeeper,  he  being  then  at  the  mature  age  of 
seventj-four,  and  this  marriage  brought  a  coolness  between  father  and 
son.  My  grandfather  now  kept  his  purse-strings  tighter  thim  ever ; 
and  my  fatner  soon  found  that  life  in  Paris  without  money  is  a  very 
bad  lire  indeed.  He  sought  the  old  gentleman  and  announced  his  in- 
tention of  enlisting  as  a  common  soldier.  *  Very  well,'  replied  my 
grandfather,  *  but  as  I  still  bear  my  title  of  Marquis  de  la  Paille- 
terie,  and  Colonel  of  Artillery,  I  do  not  intend  that  you  should 
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dng  these  titles  at  the  heels  of  the  rank  and  file ;  so  you  shall  take 
senrice  under  a  Norn  de  Ouerre:  '  That  is  but  reasonable/  said  my 
fiither,  *  I  will  take  service  under  the  name  of  Dumas  (this  name  he 
inherited  firom  his  mother),  and  so  he  did/  He  Joined  the  regiment 
of  the  Queen's  Dragoons  in  1786,  taking  the  No.  429.  As  for  the 
old  gentleman,  he  died  in  a  fortnight  after,  as  well  became  an  old 
royalist  who  did  not  wish  to  lire  to  witness  the  taking  of  the  Bastile, 
and  by  this  death  the  last  link  which  bound  my  father  to  the  aris-  ^ 
tocracy  was  broken." 

A  few  of  the  father's  qualifications  and  exploits  are  subjoined. 
At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  you  could  see :  he  had  the  bronzed  complexion^  the  dark 
brown  eyes,  and  the  straight  nose,  which  distinguish  the  mixed 
Indian  and  Caucasian  race ;  his  teeth  were  pearly  white,  his 
neck  nicely  fitted  to  his  strong  built  shoulders,  and  despite  his 

Swerful  frame,  his  hands  and  feet  were  those  of  a  woman. 
is  free  open-air  life  in  youth  had  well  developed  his 
powers ;  and  as  a  horseman,  he  was  a  veritable  Gaucho.  He 
often,  when  mounted,  caught  hold  of  a  beam  over  head,  in 
the  riding  house,  and  raised  the  horse  from  the  ground  by 
the  force  of  the  muscles  of  his  legs.  When  general  of  a 
division  he  was  once  passing  by  a  watch-fire  where  a  soldier, 
thrusting  his  middle  finger  into  the  barrel  of  a  musket,  was 
astonishing  his  comrades  by  holding  it  out  at  arms  length. 
Very  well,  said  the  ^general,  throwing  aside  his  manUe; 
meantime  hand  me  four  muskets;  and  inserting  his  four  fingers 
into  the  four  barrels  he  held  them  out  horizontally  with  as  little 
effort  as  the  soldier  used  with  one. 

"Father  Moulin,  a  stout  muscular  man  who  served  under  my 
father  in  Italy,  at  a  time  when  the  men  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
walk  abroad  without  their  sabres,  as  assassinations  were  frequent, 
related  to  me  that  he  was  surprised  by  the  general  in  the  street 
without  sword  or  any  other  weapon.  He  took  flight  on  recognizing 
my  father,  hoping  to  escape  by  a  side  passage,  but  his  chief  setting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  shouting,  *  Oh  you  rog^e,  do  you  want  to  be 
lolled,'  soon  came  up,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  trussed  him  as  a 
hawk  would  a  lark,  and  held  him  so  suspended,  till  he  was  passing  a 
guard-house ;  then  pitching  him  in,  he  shouted,  <  forty-eight  hours 
confinement  for  this  bavgre,'  The  early  events  of  the  Revolution 
occurred  without  any  concurrence  on  my  father's  part.  The  National 
Assembly  was  appomted,  the  Bastile  fell,  Mirabeau  waxed  great, 
harangued,  and  died,  while  my  father,  as  common  soldier  or  briga* 
dler,  did  duty  in  the  provincial  earrisons.  About  the  year  1790 
he  became  acquainted  with  my  motner  at  Y illers  Cdter^ts,  and  they 
were  married  the  29th  November^  1 792.    The  27th  of  August,  1 79 1 , 
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four  dajs  after  the  first  insurrection  of  the  Negroes  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, Leopold  I.  of  Austria,  and  Frederic  William  II.  of  Prussia, 
meeting  at  Pilnitz,  signified  their  resolution  of  assisting  Louis  in 
bringing  bis  rebellious  subjects  to  order.  The  lines  then  written 
kindled  at  Quievrain  a  conflagration  which  was  not  extinguished  till 
Waterloo." 

The  troops  being  now  ordered  to  the  frontier,  Brigadier 
Dumas,  under  General  Beurnonville,  took  an  opportunity  of 
capturing,  single  handed,  thirteen  Tyrolese,  who,  with  their  cor- 
poral, had  entrenched  themselves  in  a  meadow  with  a  special 
wide  ditch  in  front.  Dumas  leaving  three  comrades  at  the 
other  side,  sprung  over  this  ditch,  captured  his  prisoners,  who 
were  paralyzed  by  his  audacity,  laid  their  thirteen  rifles  across 
his  saddle,  marched  them  out  of  their  place  of  strength,  and 
brought  them,  with  tlie  help  of  his  comrades,  in  triumph  to 
the  camp!!*  Afterwards,  when  Dumas  was  on  guard, 
the  general  was  accustomed  to  say,  ''This  night  I  will 
sleep  soundly ;  Dumas  keeps  the  watch !  I !"  Soon  after 
he  sees,  in  an  unexpected  rencounter,  the  barrel  of  a 
musket,  on  the  point  of  being  fired,  gaping  full  in  his 
face  :  quick  as  thought  he  discharges  the  contents  of  a  pistol 
into  the  dangerous  tube,  smashes  the  weapon  and  stuns  the 
unlucky  ownef:  the  broken  barrel  was  long  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Alexander,  but  was  lost  one  fine  morning  in  a  change 
of  residence. 

Here  is  a  trifling  specimen  of  the  grandiloquent  style  so 
much  in  favor  with  some  French  writers  : 

'*  This  was  the  time  of  voluntary  enrolments,  and  France  presented 
to  the  world  a  spectacle  which  might  pass  for  an  example.  Never 
was  a  nation  so  near  its  fall  as  France  in  1792,  unless  France  in  1428. 
Two  miracles  saved  this  well  beloved  daughter  of  God :  in  1428  the 
Lord  raised  up  a  virgin  to  save  her  country  by  her  death.  In  1792 
he  roused  a  whole  people  ;  he  inspired  a  whole  nation  with  the  breath 
of  his  mouth.  France  felt  the  hand  of  death  stretched-  over  her,  and 
by  a  powerful  and  terrible  contraction,  while  her  feet  were  enveloped 
in  the  grave  shroud,  she  sprung  forth  from  the  tomb," 

Dumas  being  sent  to  command  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees, 
finds  his  authority  contested  by  the  local  powers.  The  lodgings 
of  himself  and  staff  are  in  front  of  the  place  of  execution,  and 
as  the  windows  are  kept  closed  during  the  exercises  of  the 
guillotine,  the  enlightened  populace  raise  a  clamor  in  front -of 
his  house,  crying  out,  "  Oh,  Monsieur  de  FHumanit^,  to  the 


•  Old  Dumas'  exploits  remind  us  of  Micky  Free,  and  Cliarles  Waterton. 
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viDdows^  to  the  windows  I"  Notwithstanding  his  real  danger, 
he  remains  indifferent  to  the  soft  impeachment^  and  is^  in  con« 
sequence,  known  by  no  other  name  than  Monsieur  de  THu- 
manit^,  and  the  son  now  adds  proudly, — 

''  Gentlemen^  you  may  dispute  my  name  of  Davy  de  k 
Pailleterie ;  but  what  you  cannot  dispute  is^  that  I  am  son  of 
the  man  whom  they  called  Horatius  Cocles  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  Monsieur  de  THumanit^  in  presence  of  the 
scaffold." 

He  is  afterwards  sent  to  command  La  Vendue  and  its  neigh- 
bonrsy  but  he  writes  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in 
sadi  honest  and  plain  terms  concerning  the  insubordination^ 
craelty,  love  of  plunder,  and  general  m  conduct  of  the  Be* 
publicans  stationed  there,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  any 
good  till  a  reform  should  be  effected  in  their  morals,  that  he  is 
again  removed,  and  appointed  General  of  the  Army  of  the 
Alps.  The  chiefs  of  this  unlucky  detachment  had  been  re- 
warded for  their  services  thus :  Montesquieu,  proscribed  by 
the  Convention,  fled  into  Switzerland  for  safety ;  Anselmo  lost 
his  head  for  taking  Nice ;  Biron  replaced  him  in  command, 
and  snccc^ed  also  to  his  block  on  the  scaffold ;  Kellermann, 
for  his  great  services  and  victories,  was  summoned  before  the 
Convention ;  and  to  fill  his  place,  while  on  this  pleasing  ex- 
cursion. General  Dumas  was  ordered  to  the  mountains. 

Ue  takes  the  formidable  post  of  Mount  Cenis  by  conducting 
three  hundred  men,  their  shoes  provided  with  snow  irons,  up 
the  face  of  a  precipice,  not  considered  in  want  of  further  defence 
than  a  palisade.  Having  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  palisade^ 
he  takes  each  man  by  the  collar  and  waistband,  and  flings  him 
over;  the  guard  is  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  passage  into 
Savoy  opened.^ 

**  My  father  had  now  reached  the  point  when  the  successful  gene- 
rals were  recalled  to  Paris  to  be  goiSbtined.  He  was  awaiting  this 
recompense,  and  so  was  not  much  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  this 
letter : 

'  Citizen- General.      '  6  Messidor,  An.  1 1. 

*  You  are  directed  to  quit  the  army  of  the  Alps  forthwith,  and  to 
present  yourself  in  Paris  to  give  answer  to  all^ations  laid  to  your 
charge. 

«  COLLOT  D'HbBBOIS.'  " 

*  BobadU  is  nothing  to  thia— and  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  Acre  got  '*  a 
1^  over^*  from  his  men  in  scaling  the  walls. 
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Damas  had  entered  the  town  of  St.  Maurice  on  a  ?erj  cold 
Ahj,  just  as  the  guillotine  was  about  to  do  duty  on  four  state 
cnminals.  He  directed  the  instrument  to  be  taken  and  con- 
verted into  firewood,  and  as  the  executioner  was  embarrassed 
with  his  patients,  the  general  gave  him  a  receipt  for  them,  and 
hinted  to  the  poor  wretches  the  expediency  of  making  the 
nearest  way  to  the  hill,  an  advice  which  he  had  no  n^  to 
repeat:  and  this  was  the  head  and  front  of  his  offence. 
For  a  wonder  Dumas  did  not  give  his  own  head  in  exchange 
for  these  four,  and  his  nickname  became  more  appropriate  than 
ever.     He  was  really  a  lucky  as  well  as  a  humane  man, 

The  following  summuy  of  a  year  of  blood  is  recommended 
to  the  admirers  of  the  IVench,  and  other  sanguinary  revola- 
tions  :  

On  the  20th  January,  1793,  Louis  XVI.  was  beheaded; 
Slst  May,  the  Girondins  were  proscribed ;  18th  June,  Marat 
slain  by  Charlotte  Corday ;  5th  September,  the  Christian  Era 
abolished;  16th,  Marie  Antoinette  guiQotined;  Slst  October, 
the  Girondins  executed ;  6th  November,  Philip  Egalit^  met 
his  deserved  end ;  1st  December,  4130  prisoners  in  Paris ; 
1st  March,  1794,6000;  27th  April,  7200;  6th  April,  Danton, 
Chabot,  Bazire,  Lacroix,  Camille  Desmoulins,  U^rault  de 
S^chelles,  and  Pabre  de  Eglantine,  executed ;  £2nd  April, 
Mallesherbes,  the  defender  of  Louis  XYI.,  with  his  daughter, 
his  sister,  his  son-in-law,  his  grand  daughter,  and  her  husband, 
were  immolated  together;  1st  May,  8000  prisoners;  8ib^ 
Lavoisier  and  27  other  farmers  general  nut  to  death ;  lOtb, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  mounted  the  scaffola — her  handkerchief 
having  slipped  she  said  4o  the  executioner,  *  for  your  mother's 
sake,  monsieur,  cover  my  bosom^ — she  died  as  she  had  lived, 
a  Christian,  a  saint,  and  a  martyr;  8th  June,  Bobespiere 
celebrated  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Beinff — this  worthy 
high  priest,  raised  on  a  pRtform,  pronouncea  a  discourse  in 
which  he  condescended  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soiU — he  concluded  the  rite  by 
burning  Atheism  and  Fanaticism  in  effigy.  There  were  now 
82  prisons  in  Paris  confining  11,400  souls,  and  a  guillotine 
with  nine  blades  was  in  requisition,  as  formerly  they  could  only 
execute  135  in  one  day.  At  last,  on  the  26th  July,  the  two 
Bobespierres,  Couthon,  St.  Just,  Lebas,  Henriot  and  17  other 
Jacobins,  met  their  deserved  reward. 

Towards  these  latter  days,  such  was  the  profusion  of  blood 
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tound  the  scaffold,  that  an  epidemic  spread  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Fanborg  St.  Antoine,  and  a  child  happening  to 
sHp  into  the  trench  at  the  Placode  la  Bevolation,  was  drowned 
in  the  goie. 

After  recounting  these  and  other  horrors,  our  author  winds 
np  the  chapter^  ^  la  Thomas  Garlyle,  in  these  words  :— 

**  Oh  yes,  you  have  been  the  hammer  of  God,  and  have  forged  the 
sword  that  has  given  freedom  to  the  worlds  Oh  terrible  heroes  of 
the  convention.  Let  then  a  sombre  and  sad  worship  be  paid  you,  O 
fbmddable  Titans,  who  from  1793  to  1795  heaped  June  on  August, 
September  on  January,  Prairial  on  Thermidor^  and  who  from  the 
height  of  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy  of  Olympus,  have  darted  your 
thunders  on  the  nations  of  Europe." 

For  the  other  exploits  of  Dumas  Pire  we  have  small  space. 
He  served  under  Buonaparte  in  Italy  and  Egypt ;  gave  offence 
to  the  great  chief  in  the  latter  place,  by  saying  that  if  Napoleon 
separated  his  interests  from  thoseof  Irance^he  (Dumas)  would 
know  which  to  prefer — was  the  chief  instrument  in  suppress- 
ing the  revolt  at  Cairo— was  supposed  by  the  Turks,  when  he 
dashed  into  their  Mosque  on  his  tremendous  charger,tobe  Azrael, 
the  angel  of  death — got  leave  to  return  home — was  obliged 
to  put  in  at  Taranto — was  confined  by  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment, and  half  poisoned — ^waa  exchanged  for  the  Austrian 
general  Mack — ^retamed  home,  and  afterwards  applied,  in 
vain,  to  Buonaparte,  and  the  other  consuls,  for  a  remuneration 
adequate  to  his  services.  Beceiving  no  answer,  and  his  con- 
stitution  being  enfeebled  by  the  effects  of  the  Neapolitan 
poison,  his  last  days  were  passed  in  a  sort  of  lethargy.  Not- 
withstanding several  applications  from  his  poor  widow,  and 
interference  on  the  parts  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  Na- 
poleon would  never  hearken  to  any  request,  and  at  last 
positively  forbade  any  reference  to  the  subject.  Alexander 
mentions  an  extravagant  occurrence  or  two  connected  with  his 
father's  death,  such  as  his  spirit  appearing  to  himself,  then  a 
child  of  three  years  or  so,  and  taking  a  sorrowful  leave,  in 
in  the  style  of  Hamlet's  fcther. 

The  childhood  of  our  hero  was  spent  among  the  forests  and 
parks  adjoining  Yillers  Gdter^ts,  an  appanage  of  the  house  of 
Oleans.  He  states  a  good  deal  of  the  father  of  Philip 
Egalit^,  of  Philip  himself,  of  his  son  the  late  king  of  France,  and 
of  Madam  de  QeuUs,  and  gives  many  genealogical  details 
connected  with  these  great  people.    His  mother  being  left 
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l)oorly  provided,  several  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  some  re* 
golar  pension  for  her  support,  but  in  vain.    The  chief  friends  of 
the  widow  and  child  were  a  certain  rough  relation^  M.DeViolaine, 
an  inspector  of  the  forest,  a  regular  bear  in  manners  but  having  a 
kind  heart, — a  M.  CoUard,  who  b'ved  about  three  leagnes  away, 
— and  the  good  Abb^  Gregoire,  who  superintended  Alexander's 
education.     He  learns  to  read  from  a  large  edition  of  Buffon 
with  plates ;  fenced,  and  rode  like  a  centaur ;  becomes  a  pro- 
ficient in  writing  in  every  ornamental  style,  but,  boy  or  man, 
never  masters  short  division.     He  is  within  the  breadth  of  an 
ink  horn  of  being  sent  to  college  to  be  educated  for  the  church : 
we  write  ink  horn  advisedly,   as  it  is  a  ridiculous  circumstance 
connected  with  the  purchase  of  one  which  causes  the  disappoint- 
ment, and  sends  him  away  for  three  days  to  catch  birds  a  la 
Pip^e.  We  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  description  of  this  species 
of  fowling :  A  tree  is  stripped  of  its  boughs,  and  twigs  anointed 
with  bird-lime  are  inserted  into  its  stem  at  intervals ;  an  owl  or 
a  jay  is  tied  to  this  tree,  and  the  fowler  lies  snugly  in  a  little 
bower  at  its  base.    The  owl  or  the  jay  hooting  or  screaming, 
by  way  of  lamenting  their  bondage,  all  the  birds  of  the  forest 
crowd  to  rejoice  in  their  mishap,  but  reckon  without  the  bird- 
lime, and  the  rogue  underneath  fills  his  game  bag.    He  learns, 
that  is  he  fails  to  learn,  to  play  on  the  violin  from  a  Mr.Hiraux, 
whose  youthful  pranks  in  a  convent,  would  make  a  good 
chapter  in  De  Faublas.     He   also  lends  to   an  old  lady  a 
volume  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  containing  the  story  of  Alad- 
din ;  on  finishing  it  she  asks  for  the  next,  but  he  returns  her 
the  same,  and  she  reads  it  again  with  equal  delight,  and  after 
the  fourth  or  fifth  perusal  she  begins  to  find  it  odd  that  the 
author  should  have  but  one  name  (Aladdin)  for  all  his  young 
heroes.    We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Memoirs  for  the  young 
romancer's  adventures  with  dogs,  horses,  and  guns  in  Villers 
G6ter^ts,  and  its  vicinity,  and  thence  to  Paris.  A  volume  ma^e 
out  of  the  first  six  of  those  before  us,  would  fprm  a  most  amus- 
ing book  for  young  people :  such  diverting  domestic  animals, 
especially  the  dogs,  were  never  before  seen  or^heard  of,  and 
his  own  juvenile  escapades  are  related  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner.    The  Abb6  Gregoire  is  one  of  the  best  of  men ;  he 
does  his  utmost  to  infuse  a  religious  spirit  into  the  youth,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  his  success  is  very  doubtful.  Dumas  seems  never 
to  have  troubled  his  confessor  after  his  first  Communion,  in  fact 
he  does  not  feel  the  necessity — he  says,  when  he  is  about 
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to  recdre  the  last  sacraments  of  his  church,  he  is  sure  of  hay- 
ing no  sin  of  consequence  on  his  mind  to  trouble  his  con- 
science. This  was  a  peculiarity  of  his  father  also^  as  with  the 
exception  of  a  natural  feeling  of  resentment  against  Buonaparte^ 
his  soul  was  a  sheet  of  white  vellum.  He  also  tells  us  con* 
fidentially,  that  he  seldom  enters  a  church,  but  when  he  does, 
be  retires  into  the  most  obscure  angle  and  there  remains  in  rapt 
communion  with  the  All-Knowing.  His  lips  breathe  no  prayer : 
what  is  the  need,  he  says,  under  his  peculiarly  favored  condi- 
tion. Well,  surely  the  matter  might  be  worse.  He  says  he 
ever  was,  and  is  stUl,  incapable  of  spite  or  envy,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  him,  as  excepting  the  old  dead  kings  and  priests, 
and  his  father's  old  enemy,  Napoleon,  his  pen  sheds  the  ink  of 
good  nature  on  all  creation.  A  peculiarity  of  his  constitution 
is  a  dread  of  looking  downwards  from  the  slightest  elevations. 
After  relating  ihese  facts,  he  tells  us  that  his  mother  at  last 
obtains  a  licence  to  sell  snufT  and  salt,  and  they  struggle  on 
88  best  they  can. 

He  procures  employment  as  a  clerk  in  two  notary  offices  in 
succession,  but  gives  them  up  after  a  short  trial.  When  a  boy 
he  met  with  four  or  five  terrible  accidents,  two  of  which  we 
will  glance  at.  Playing  before  a  grocer's  door,  he  fell  back- 
wards into  a  cask  of  honey,  and  seeing  the  grocer,  sword 
{9palula)  in  hand,  running  at  him  in  aU  haste,  he  did  not 
stop  to  divest  himself  of  his  spoils,  but  took  the  nearest 
road  with  all  his  might;  the  grocer  brandishing  his  blade, 
gave  the  view  halloo,  and  ran  him  down  after  a  very  pretty 
chase ;  he  used  his  victory  with  moderation  however — instead 
of  cutting  off  the  fugitive's  head,  he  laid  him  across  his  knees, 
and  scraped  the  precious  liquid  off  his  rear;  then  setting  him 
on  his  limbs,  and  giving  him  a  back  slap  with  the  flat  of  his 
blade,  be  returned  home  rejoicing  in  the  recovery  of  his 
property. 

Another  time  falling  into  a  pond,  and  being  nearly  lost,  his 
companions  cry  out,  '^  Dumas  is  drowning,"  but  he  grasps 
some  tufts  by  the  edge,  and  keeps  himself  from  sinking  till 
he  is  pulled  out.  It  being  Twelfth  Day,  and  having  got  the 
royal  bean,  he  cried  out  on  coming  to  land,  you  ninnyhammers, 
why  did  you  say  Dumas  was  drowning,  when  you  should  have 
shouted  *•  The  Kin^  Drinis." 

At  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814,  the 
little  town  experiences  the  unwelcome  attention  of  the  Cossacks, 
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and  a  large  cavern  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the  helpless 
inhabitants  had  recourse,  did  not  save  them  from  the  outrages 
of  the  miscreants. 

He  sees  Buonaparte  in  his  coach,  on  the  route  to  Waterloo, 
when  stopping  for  a  relay  in  the  village,  and  sees  him  again  at 
his  return,  and  takes  occasion  to  make  some  few  observations 
connected  with  his  fate  and  conduct.  Some  remarks  on  the 
habits  of  the  foresters  are  worthy  of  insertion. 

**  I  have  lived  much  among  Forest  rangers  and  sailorsy  and  have 
remarked  a  great  analogy  between  these  two  races  of  men.  Both 
are,  in  general,  of  cold,  dreamy,  and  religious  characters.  The 
sailor  or  the  woodman  will  remain  by  the  side  of  his  best  friend,  one 
sailing  forty  or  fifty  knots  on  the  ocean,  the  other  passing  eight  or 
ten  leagues  through  the  forest,  without  exchanging  a  single  word* 
without  appearing  to  remark  a  single  object,  or  hear  a  sound,  and 
yet  not  the  slightest  noise  will  disturb  the  air  that  their  ears  will  not 
drink ;  not  a  movement  will  agitate  the  surface  of  the  water  or  the 
mass  of  leaves  without  impressing  their  sight.  Then,  as  the  two 
entertain  the  same  train  of  ideas,  a  similar  science,  an  analogous  tone 
of  feeling,  as  their  silence  has  been  no  more  than  a  long  tacit  com- 
munion with  nature,  you  will  be  astonished  to  find,  that  at  the  proper 
moment,  they  have  need  to  exchange  only  a  word,  a  gesture,  or  a 
glance,  and  they  will  have  communicated  more  to  each  other  by 
this  word,  this  gesture  or  ^ance  of  the  eye,  than  others  could  have 
done  in  a  long  £scourse.  Then,  while  they  converse  in  the  evening 
round  their  sylvan  bivouac,  or  their  cottage  fires,  how  minute  and 
picturesque  the  description  they  give,  the  one  of  their  forest  courses, 
and  the  other  of  their  storms.  How  simple  and  full  of  pictures  their 
laneuaee,  borrowed  from  the  poetry  shed  on  them  from  the  summit 
of  tiie  lufty  trees  or  the  crests  of  the  sea  waves ;  and  how  grand  and 
clear  their  speech.  We  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  pupil  of 
nature  and  solitude,  who  has  unlearned  the  lano^uage  of  men  to  utter 
that  of  the  winds,  the  trees,  the  torrents,  tne  tempests  and  the 
ocean." 

The  events  of  the  Eestoration,  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
of  Berri  on  the  18th  February,  1820,  and  the  spread  of  Car- 
bonarism  in  1821,  are  recorded  by  our  author  in  juxtaposition 
with  his  own  private  fortunes.  His  firiend,  M.  Deviolaine,  is 
named  keeper  of  the  forests,  and  comes  up  to  reside  in  Paris. 
He  could  have  helped  Alexander,  but  has  latterly  conceived  an 
ill  opinion  of  his  assiduity,  and,  besides,  he  has  forfeited  his 
good  opinion  in  other  respects  by  a  piece  of  imprudence.  He 
engages  as  clerk  with  a  notary,  but  this  notary,  absenting 
himself  occasionally  for  three  or  four  days,  Dumas  and  a  bro- 
ther clerk  start  for  Paris  to  see  a  play ;  support  themselves  by 
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game  which  they  shoot  on  the  journey^  and  get  jree  quarters 
for  the  residae  at  an  old-fashioned  hotel  in  the  city.  He  seeks 
cot  a  young  man  of  his  acquaintance^  a  M.  De  Lenvn^  and 
they  wait  on  the  great  Tabna  (De  Lenvn  being  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance) for  tickets  to  see  him  in  Sylla. 

**  Talma  was  short  sighted.  He  was  washing  his  breast  when  we 
entered ;  his  hair  seemed  as  if  he  had  lately  snaved  his  head,  and 
this  confused  me  a  little,  as  I  had  often  heard  that  in  Hamlet  his 
hair  used  to  stand  upr^ht  at  the  sight  of  the  ghost.  I  must  allow 
that  there  was  but  little  of  poetry  about  Talma,  at  his  toilet.  Never- 
thdess,  when  he  stood  upright,  when  with  naked  bust,  his  lower  ex- 
tremities enveloped  in  a  large  white  mantle,  he  drew  a  comer  of  this 
orer  one  shoulder,  there  was  something  imperial  in  the  movement 
which  impressed  me  with  awe.  At  this  epoch  I  was  merely  the  son 
of  G^eral  Dumas,  it  was  something,  however.  He  stretched  out  his 
hand  which  I  would  have  kissed  with  great  pleasure :  our  hands 
touched.  Oh,  Talma,  would  you  had  then  been  twenty  years  younger, 
or  I  twenty  years  older !  I  had  all  the  honour ;  I  knew  the  past,  you 
could  not  divine  the  future.  If  you  had  known  that  the  hand  you 
touched  would  afterwards  write  sixty  or  eighty  dramas,  among  which 
you  who  were  ever  in  search  of  suitable  characters,  would  have  found 
some  one  or  other  of  which  you  would  have  made  a  world's  wonder, 
would  you  then  have  let  off  so  easily  the  poor  young  man  so  proud 
to  have  seen  you  and  merely  touched  your  hand !  We  went  in  the 
evening  to  see  the  Sylla  of  M.  de  Jouy  represented.  When  I  saw 
Talma  enter  on  the  scene  I  gave  a  cry  of  surprise.  Oh,  it  was  the 
sombre  masque  of  the  man  whom  I  had  seen  pass  in  his  carriage,  his 
head  drooping  on  his  breast,  eieht  days  before  Ligny,  and  whom  1 
saw  return  the  day  after  Waterloo.  Many  have  since  attempted,  by 
means  of  the  green  uniform,  the  ^ey  outer  coat,  and  the  little  hat, 
to  reproduce  this  antique  medal,  this  bronze,  half  Greek  half  Roman ; 
but  none,  O  Talma  1  had  your  dark  flashing  eyes,  or  your  calm  and 
serene  countenance,  on  which  the  loss  of  a  throne  and  the  death  of 
25,000  men  could  not  imprint  a  regret,  nor  leave  a  trace  of  remorse. 
He  who  has  not  seen  Talma  cannot  conceive  what  Talma  was  :  he 
combined  in  himself  three  supreme  qualities  which  I  have  never 
seen  since  united  in  the  same  man,  namely — simplicity,  power, 
and  ideality.  It  was  impossible  to  possess  the  beauty  of  an  actor  in 
greater  perfection,  not  the  personal  beauty  of  the  man,  but  that 
which  appertains  to  the  character ;  melancholy  in  Orestes,  terrible 
in  Nero,  hideous  in  Oloster :  he  had  a  tone,  a  look,  a  gesture,  for 
each  person.  Mademoiselle  Mars  was  the  perfection  of  prettiness ; 
Mademoiselle  Bachel  the  perfection  of  the  beauti^  ;  Talma  was 
the  ideal  of  the  grand." 

He  is  again  introduced  to  Tahna  in  his  dressing-room  after  the 
play,  where  he  sees  M.de  Joay,  and  marks  his  great  hei^t,  his 
white  hair,  and  his  spirituel  and  good-natured  look,  and  admires 
Tahnain  his  white  gown,  after  divesting  himself  of  his  purple  robe 
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and  diadem.  He  kindly  receives  the  future  dramatist's  bashfoi 
congratulations^  and  baptizes  him  poet  in  the  names  of  Comeille, 
Schiller  and  Shakspeare,  exhorts  him  to  resume  his  clerkship^ 
and  prophesies  that  if  he  has  a  genuine  vocation,  the  spirit  of 
poet^  will  find  him  even  at  a  notary's  desk,  and,  if  needful, 
"  even  lift  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head  and  transport  him  to  his 
appointed  sphere/' 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers  to  know  the  prices 
which  the  costumes  of  a  few  of  Talma's  characters  brought  on 
the  retirement  of  the  great  tragedian. 

Charles  VI.  and  his  peruke,  205  francs;  the  CSd,  62; 
Mithridates,  100;  Bichard  III.,  120;  Nero's  two  dresses, 
412 ;  his  orown,  132 ;  Othello,  as  once  played,  131 ;  Leices- 
ter, 821;  the  Misanthrope,  400;  Sylla,  160;  Hamlet,  in- 
cluding his  poignard,  236. 

**  The  mention  of  Nero's  two  dresses  requires  an  explanation  ;  it 
will  show  Talma's  conscientionsness  in  the  selection  of  his  wardrobe. 
One  day  he  found  in  Suetonius,  that  Nero  entered  the  Senate  house 
in  a  blue  robe  embroidered  with  golden  stars,  and  immediately  he 
got  made  a  dress  in  harmony  with  this  description,  and  appeared  sooa 
after  on  the  stage  as  Nero,  m  this  new  costume.  Next  day,  however, 
some  wiseacre  of  a  critic,  who  had  never  taken  the  trouble  of  reading 
Suetonius,  and  who  considered  the  change  as  arising  out  of  a  freak  of 
the  actor,  said  in  his  feuilleton  thilt  he  looked  very  like  Night  in  the 
prologue  of  Amphy trion ;  and  this  made  Talma  lay  aside  his  starry 
mantle.  Another  time  being  to  represent  Othello  on  occasion  of  a 
benefit,  he  reflected  that  the  Moor  having  become  a  Venetian  general, 
ought  to  lay  aside  his  Oriental  trappings,  and  assume  the  costume  of 
his  adopted  country,  so  he  got  a  dress  made  in  the  most  exact  Vene- 
tian fashion  of  the  15th  century.  But,  with  the  turban,  the  shawl 
girdle,  and  the  wide  embroidered  trousers,  a  pretty  share  of  the 
picturesQue  of  the  character  had  vanished  ;  this  last  quality  Talma, 
with  all  his  talent,  was  not  able  to  replace  ;  and  so  bemg  dissatisfied 
with  himself,  and  thinking  that  the  change  of  costume  had  had  an 
unlucky  influence  on  his  acting,  he  resumed  the  original  dress  in  his 
succeeding  representations,  and  abandoned  the  other  for  ever." 

Our  readers  and  ourselves  would  be  better  qualified  to  sym- 
pathize with  Dumas^s  enthusiasm  for  the  English  actors  and 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  if  we  had  previously  gone  through 
the  long  regimen  of  the  meagre,  unpicturesque,  plots,  the 
dreamy  verse,  the  jolting  rhythm,  and  the  long-winded  orations 
of  the  great  French  tragedy  writers.  For  obvious  reasons  we 
introduce  the  ensuing  matter  here,  though  referring  to  a  later 
era  in  the  Memoirs  : — 
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"About  1822  or  1623,  if  I  remember  rightly,  an  Engiiflh' company 
bid  attempted  to  give  some  specimeiis  of  their  art  at  the  Port  St. 
MsrtiDy  but  they  were  receivea  with  such  a  storm  of  hisses  and  cries, 
iad  apples  and  oranges,  that  the  mihiwpy  artists  were  forced  to  re- 
tire imder  a  shower  of  projectiles.    This  waa  a  sample  of  national 
ieeling  in  1822 ;  we  thought  it  derogatory  to  us  that  a  theatre  where^ 
we  wul  not  aay  Oomeille  and  Moliere,  but  even  Oaignez  and  Pixere^ 
court  were  played,  should  give  asylum  to  such  a  barbarian  as  Shak- 
tpeue,  and  the  tmclean  works  that  followed  in  his  train.     Five  years 
Ittd  only  elapsed  since  then  ;  and  Paris  was  now  all  curiosity  to  see 
in  Rngiiah  company  perform  at  the  Second  Theatre  Fran^ais.    Au 
imtiator^f  example  of  courtesy  had  just  been  given  by  our  neighbours: 
Mademoiselle  Qeorgeshad  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  the  great 
Talma,  in  spite  of  his  Anglo-French  parentage  could  not,  namely — a 
public  appearance.     On  the  28th  Jtme,  1827,  and  under  the  special 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  she  appeared  in  Semiramis, 
and  obtained  unbounded  applause :  £800  were  taken  at  the  doors. 
She  played  in  a  few  days  in  Merope  with  equal  success,  and  this 
double  tritmiph  induced  the  director  of  the  Odeon  to  brin^  over  an 
English  company.     From  a  thorough  neglect  of  English  bterature, 
we  had  passed  at  this  time  to  a  state  of  entnusiastic  admiration.     M. 
Ooizot  who  did  not  then  know  a  word  of  the  language,  though  he 
knows  it  well  enough  now,  had  translated  Shakspeare  by  the  help  of 
Letoomeur :  Scott,  Cooper  and  Byron  were  in  every  body's  hands ; 
M.  Iiemercier  had  made  a  tragedy  out  of  Richard  III. ;  M.  Liadiere 
one  out  of  Jane  Shore ;   Kenilworth  was  played  at  the  Port  St. 
Martin ;  Qnentin  Durward  at  the  Theatre  Frangais ;  Macbeth  at 
the  Opera.     People  spoke  of  Soulie's  Juliet,  of  De  Vigny's  Othello. 
The  wind  was  decidedly  in  the  west  point,  and  wafted  across  the 
flannel  a  complete  literary  revolution.     The  English  artists  found 
tike  Parisian  public  waiting  for  them  with  open  arms.    There  are 
phaaoB  in  society  when  everything  is  tranquil  except  the  imagination ; 
as  the  body  is  in  no  danger,  the  mind  covets  imaginary  perils ; 
human  pity  must  have  some  object  to  expand  itself  on ;  twelve  years 
of  calm  made  every  one  pant  for  emotion ;  ten  years  of  smiles  made 
them  long  for  a  few  tears;     Through  our  unquiet  and  adventurous 
spirit,  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  drama,  we  must  either  witness  it 
on  the  stage  or  in  society,  and  in  1827  it  was  all  at  the  theatre.    The 
Enelish  company  gave  their  first  representation  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember :  Abbot  spoke  a  prologue  in  very  correct  French,  and  they 
played  the  Rivals  of  poor  Sheridan  (Sheridan  who  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  leave  to  be  buried),  and  Fortune's  Frolic  by  Allin^ham. 
The  comedians  bore  away  the  honof  s  on  the  first  evening,  but  though 
great  notice  was  taken  of  Liston  and  Miss  Smithson,  every  one  felt 
that  the  ffreat  object  of  attraction  was  yet  to  be  looked  for.     They 

Syed  iSunlet,  which,  having  by  heart,  I  was  in  no  want  of  the 
retto,  bat  followed  the  actors,  translating  it  word  for  word,  as  it 
was  pronounced.  I  own  that  the  impression  received  vastly  exceeded 
the  expectation :  Kemble  was  wonderful  in  the  part  of  Hamlet,  Miss 
Smithson  adorable  in  that  of  Ophelia.  The  scenes  of  the  platform, 
of  the  screen,  of  the  assumed  madness,  of  the  portraits,  and  of  the 
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graye-yardt  struck  me  with  amazement :  from  this  moment  I  hcma  to 
understand  what  a  drama  really  was,  and  from  the  rains  of  my  former 
notions  and  oonoeptions,  all  Shattered  by  the  shock  now  reoeivedy  I 
began  to  hope  that  I  could  construct  a  new  ideal  world.  It  was  my 
first  time  or  seeing  at  the  theatre  real  passions  animating  real  liYing 
men  and  women.  I  began,  from  that  time,  to  sympathise  with  the 
laments  of  Talma  at  every  new  part  he  created :  I  began  to  under- 
atand  his  never-ceasinflr  longine  for  a  literature  which  would  allow 
him  to  be  a  man  and  a  nero  at  uie  same  time :  I  then  understood  his 
grief  at  dying  without  being  able  to  bring  before  the  world  a  part  of 
tiie  genius  that,  in  consequence,  perished  in  him  and  with  him.  The 
present  generation  can  scarcely  appreciate  these  matters:  their 
youthful  studies  haye  made  them  as  familiar  with  Scott  as  with  Le  Saee, 
with  Shakspeare  as  with  Moliere:  our  discerning  age  can  hardly 
believe  now  that  an  actor  was  ffroaned  for  being  an  Englishman,  and 
a  play  hissed  because  it  was  written  by  Shakspeare." 

When  we  recollect  the  reception  which  Monte  Christo^  and 
the  French  actors  who  performed  in  it,  received  a  few  years 
since  in  London,  we  must  acknowledge  that  Dnmas'  me- 
mory is  very  short,  or  that  he  treats  the  discriminating  Lon- 
don public  with  more  forbearance  than  they  merit  at  his 
hands. 

<«  The  nerformances  succeeded  each  other  with  increasing  success. 
Juliet  followed  Hamlet,  then  came  Othello,  then  in  turn  allthe  mas- 
ter-pieces of  the  English  drama :  Eemble  and  Miss  Smithson  re- 
ceived the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  all.  I  find  it  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  impression  made  on  me  by  the  melancholy  madness  of 
Ophelia,  Juliet's  adieuz,  iMhe  balcony,  the  scene  at  the  tomb,  and 
the  death  of  Desdemona,- as  represented  by  these  g^reat  artbts.  Ab- 
bot filled  some  parts  in  a  very  charming  manner ;  he  made  the  role 
of  Mercutio  particularly  an  occasion  of  deserved  triumph." 

He  pays  a  second  visit  to  Paris  in  1823,  and  by  a  series  of 
laughable  but  annoying  adventures,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  for  a 
place  at  the  orchestre,  after  disbursing  twice  to  the  parterre, 
and  the  cut  of  his  hair  and  clothes  not  being  to  the  taste  of 
his  company,  he  is  subjected  to  some  indignities,  which  are 
pleasanter  in  the  telling  than  the  enduring ;  but  at  last  he  gets 
into  a  safe  harbor  beside  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  black 
cravat,  a  chamois  waistcoat,  and  grey  trousers :  this  gentle- 
man is  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  an  Elzevir  (Dumas  did  not 
know  at  the  time  what  an  Elzevir  meant) ;  and  this  Elzevir 
was  a  mere  book  of  cookery,  but  printed  by  Louis  and 
Daniel  Elzevir,  Amsterdam,  1683,  and  the  rarest  of  all 
Elzevirs. 
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*  At  this  moment  the  polite  gentlemui  let  his  book  drop  on  hie 
kaee,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  the  top  of  the  curtain,  fell  into  a  fit  of 
profound  abstraction.  He  was  about  45  years  of  age ;  his  counte- 
nance was  very  mild  in  expression,  benevolent  and  sympathetic  ;  he 
had  black  hair,  dark  grey  e;fes,  a  slight  twist  to  the  left  in  the  nose  ; 
and  humonr  aiid  wit  lur^d  in  the  comers  of  his  finely-formed  mouth. 
Encouraged  by  the  good  humour  in  his  face,  I  ventured  to  commence 
a  conversation:  < Monsieur^'  I  said,  'pardon  my  question  if  indis- 
creet, but  pray  are  you  fond  of  eggs  ?'  '  Why  should  I  be  fond  of 
^gs  ?*  said  he,  apparently  waking  from  his  reverie,  and  speaking 
with  a  strong  Franc -comptois  accent?  '  Sir,  excuse  mv  fireedom,  but 
my  eyes  fell  involuntarily  on  this  little  book  in  your  nand,  where  it 
professes  to  teach  sixty  methods  of  cookinr  esgs.'  *  Ah,  sure  enough* 
oir,  I  have  an  uncle  a  great  hunter  and  feeder,  and  who  undertook 
to  eat  100  eggs  for  dinner  one  day :  he  knew  but  of  18  or  20  wavs 
to  cook  them :  oh,  av,  twenty  was  the  number,  as  he  eat  them  Ave  by 
five :  now  if  he  had  Imown  60  methods,  aounds,  he  would  have  eaten 
two  hundred  eggs  instead  of  one.'  My  neighbour  looked  at  me  as  if 
he  were  weighmg  in  his  mind  whether  I  was  a  wsff  or  a  fooL  *  And 
now,  sir,  if  I  could  procure  this  book  for  my  uncle,  1  would  be  sure 
of  Ids  lasting  gratitude.'  *  Indeed,  I  fear  your  uncle  must  go  with- 
out it,  on  account  of  its  rarity  as  being  an  Elzevir  :  you  know  what 
is  meant  by  an  Elzevir?'  'No,  sir,  but  will  be  glad  to  learn.  Since 
I  came  to  Paris  I've  found  a  multitude  of  things  about  which  I  know 
nothing,  and  am  determined  to  get  a  higher  and  better  master  than 
Yolture,  and  that  they  say  is  *  the  world,'  '  Sir,*  said  my  neighbour, 
looking  at  me  with  some  attention,  '  vou  are  right ;  you  have  select- 
ed a  capital  teacher,  and  if  you  profit  by  its  lessons,  you  will  not  only 
be  a  great  savant  but  a  great  philosopher :  but  to  return  to  our 
Slxevir:  an  Elzevir  in  particular  is  this  little  volume ;  in  general  it  is 
all  the  books  issued  from  the  press  of  Louis  Elzevir  and  his  suc- 
cessors, publishers  at  Amsterdam.  But  do  you  know  what  a  biblio- 
maniac is  ?'  *  Monsieur,  I  do  not  know  Greek.'  '  Tou  know  that  you 
know  nothing ;  well,  that  is  a  good  sigpi.  The  bibliomaniac 
(A^Amv  book,  ^vMi  madness)  is  a  variety  of  the  human  race,  and  this 
animal  on  two  feet,  and  unprovided  with  feathers,  saunters  commonly 
along  the  quays  and  the  boulevards,  stopping  at  all  the  book  stalls 
and  mmdling  all  the  old  books.  His  ordinary  dress  is  a  surtout,  too 
long,  and  a  trousers  too  short ;  his  feet  are  adorned  with  shoes 
down  at  the  heel ;  he  has  a  greasy  hat,  and  his  waistcoat  is  fastened 
with  strings.  One  of  the  sure  signs  by  which  you  will  recogpiise 
him  is,  that  his  hands  are  never  dean.  What  this  animal  is  search- 
ing for  among  die  old  books,  for  every  animal  is  always  in  search 
of  something,  is  an  Elzevir.' " 

For  curioiu  information  connected  with  the  Elzevirs 
and  their  works^  and  the  various  editions,  we  must  refer 
oar  English  bibliomaniacs  to  the  Memoirs.*  The  spe- 
cimen in  question  is  the  most  rare  of  the  Elzevirs:  hav- 

•  Vol.  VTL,  p.  142. 
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ing  b^n  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  cooks  and  confection- 
ers, the  copies  were  all  used  out,  the  particular  one  in  Dumas* 
'neighbour's  hand  was  valued  at  300  francs.  The  performance 
of  the  Yampire  interrupts  the  discourse ;  this  poor  drama  is 
severely  criticised  by  our  new  acquaintance,  and  between  the 
acts  he  tells  Dumas  of  an  extraordinary  animal  he  once  disco- 
vered in  a  little  wet  sand  placed  on  the  stage  of  a  microscope. 
Instead  of  ordinary  feet,  it  was  provided  with  wheels  on  each 
«ide  of  its  body,  which  served  as  paddles  when  it  moved 
through  liquids,  and  as  ordinary^  carriage-wheels  when  on  dry 
ground.  A  peculiarity  of  this  animal  was,  that  it  died  when  the 
sand  around  was  dry,  and  came  to  hfe  in  a  year,  or  a  month,  or 
any  time  you  pleased  to  moisten  its  day.  It  was,  unha^uly, 
blown  away  by  a  blast  of  wind  one  day,  and  its  owner,  who 
turns  out  afterwards  to  be  Charles  Nodier,  was  never  able  to 
light  on  another,  and  nothing  but  the  name  he  gave  it  will 
reach    posterity;    this    name    was    the   significant    one    of 

''  Charles  Nodier  at  thU  time  was  superintendent  of  the  library  of 
the  arsenal.  An  admirable  man  was  Nodier :  I  have  never  seen  or 
known  one  so  learned,  so  artistic  in  his  tastes,  and  so  induleent  at 
the  same  time,  excepting  perhaps  Merj:  without  vice  but  full  of  defect£^ 
those  charming  delects  which  make  up  the  originality  of  the  man  of 
genius.  Nodier  was  extravagant,  careless,  a  flaneur,  and  one  who 
really  enjoyed  a  stroll  as  well  as  ever  Figaro  enjoyed  idleness.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  objected  that  he  loved  every  one  too  much,  but  he  did  it 
through  laziness,  as  it  saved  him  the  necessity  of  drawing  distinctions, 
Nodier  was  in  particular  the  man  of  learning,  he  knew  every  thing 
and  something  in  addition :  he  had,  besides,  die  privilege  of  all  meii 
of  genius,  where  his  knowledc^e  ended,  his  invention  began  ;  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  what  he  did  invent  seemed  more  probable,  better 
colored,  more  poetic,  more  ingenious,  and,  I  will  add,  more  true  than 
the  reality  itself.  He  was  ever  inventing  paradoxes  for  his  own 
amusement.  When  1  was  once  asked  How  a  dinner  passed  off  at  a 
mimster*8  where  I  was  a  guest,  pretty  well  was  my  answer ;  but  ijAleX' 
ander  Dumas  had  not  been  there,  I  would  have  been  very  tired.  So 
Nodier  invented  paradoxes,  as  I  relate  stories,  for  fear  of  ennui.  In 
the  morning,  after  Nodier  had  covered  twelve  or  fourteen  pages  of 
letter-paper  with  clear  legible  writing,  he  considered  his  morning's 
work  as  at  an  end,  and  out  he  went,  sometimes  along  the  boulevards, 
sometimes  along  the  quays.  Whatever  route  he  took,  three  things 
occupied  his  attention,  the  old  book  stalls,  the  libraries,  and  the 
book-binders'  workshops.  These  promenades,  be^ning  at  noon, 
ended  mostly  at  from  three  to  four,  with  Crozet  or  Teehener,  where 
were  now  assembled  the  chief  book  collectors  of  Paris,  the  Marq[iiifl 
de  Ganay,  the  Marquis  of  Chateaugiron,  the  Marquis  of  Chalabre, 
Berard  ('Nodier's  rival  in  the  search  for  Elzevirs),  and,  finally,  Le 
Bibliophile  Jacob  (Monsieur  Lacroix)  president  in  Nodier's  absence, 
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viee-presideai  when  lie  arriTed.  Then  and  there,  all  sat  down  and 
chatted  ahont  things  in  general.  At  ^ve  o'clock,  Nodier  returned 
home  bj  the  qoap,  if  he  had  set  oat  by  the  boulevards,  and  vice 
vena :  at  six  he  dined  with  his  family,  and  enjoyed  his  coffee  after 
it,  like  a  thorough  Sybarite.  He  anerwards  wrote  till  nine  or  ten 
o'doeky  and  then  set  out  onoe  more,  and  dropped  into  the  pit  of  the 
Fmt  St.  Martin,  the  Ambiffu,  or  the  Fanambnles ;  at  the  first  of 
these,  as  before  described,  I  had  the  happiness  of  making  his  acquain* 
tanoe.  Kodier  had  seen  *ike  Mmd  Ox*  acted  nearly  100  times:  at 
the  first  performance,  haying  waited  to  the  end  without  seeing  the 
animal  in  question,  be  approached  the  box  openeress^  and  begged  to 
be  informed  why  they  had  called  the  piece  jnst  performed, '  the  Mad 
Ox.*  '  Monsieur,*  answered  she,  '  they  have  called  it  so  because  that 
is  its  title ;'  and  he  retired  fateful  for  the  information.  On  Sun- 
days Nodier  went  out  at  nine  o'clock  to  breakfast  with  his  fHend 
Gilbert  de  Pixerecourt,  and  at  six  o'clock  p.m.,  he  returned  to  dine 
with  hia  family,  and  his  Sunday  guests,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
His  fiunily  consisted  of  his  wue,  his  daughter,  his  sister,  and  his 
■ieoe ;  his  ordinary  guests  were  De  Cailieux,  the  director  of  the 
museum.  Baron  Tailor,  Francis  Wey  and  Dauzats:  the  chance 
guests  were  Bixio,  St.  Valery  aad  myself.  St.  Valery  >^as  a  libra- 
rian like  Nodier,  he  was  a  man  of  information  but  no  talent :  it  was 
of  him  that  Mery  said,  referring  to  his  great  height, 

'  He  stoops  doum,  and  catches  a  bird  in  the  douds,* 

He  never  used  a  ladder,  for  by  stretching  out  his  long  arm,  elongating 
his  long  body,  and  standing  on  tiptoe,  he  could  reach  the  highest  shelf 
in  the  library.  He  could  not  bear  patiently  any  jests  on  his  longitude : 
I  oDoe  offended  him  mortally  on  the  occasion  of  his  complaining  of  a 
cold  in  his  head^  by  asking  him  if  it  had  not  been  in  his  feet  he  had 
had  the  cold  last  year.  If  a  thirteenth  guest  eyer  happened  to  arriye,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  bis  dinner  at  the  side  table.— >— From  eight  to 
ten  was  devoted  to  chat ;  from  ten  to  one  in  the  morning  we  danced. 
After  dinner  and  coffee  we  entered  the  drawing-room,  Nodier  always 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Bixio  or  some  other  gpiest,  for  though  only 
about  40  years  of  age  at  that  time,  he  felt  the  need  of  leaning  on 
some  one,  like  those  climbing  plants  that  coyer  the  whole  face  of  a 
wall  with  their  leaves  and  flowers.  Among  the  drawing-room  guests 
were  frequently  found  Fontanay,  Alfred  and  Tony  Johannot,  Barye, 
Boulan^er,  Michel,  De  Vigny,  De  Mnsset,  and,  finally,  Hugo  and 
Lamartme,  the  affectionate  tSteocles  and  Polynioes  of  Art,  one  of 
them  bearing  the  Sceptre  and  the  other  the  Grown  of  the  Ode  and 
the  Elegy.  '  If  Nodier  stretched  himself  on  the  sofa  on  one  side  of 
the  fire,  we  knew  that  he  wished  (Sybarite  that  he  was)  to  enjoy  the 
reveries  caused  by  the  fumes  of  the  coffee.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
leaned  against  the  raanteUpiece,  the  backs  of  his  legs  to  the  fire,  and 
his  back  to  the  glass,  a  story  was  expected.  Then  we  smiled  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  recital  about  to  issue  from  that  mouth,  with  its  fine, 
spirituel,  and  sarcastic  outlines ;  then,  in  the  midst  of  deep  silence, 
out  came  one  of  these  delightful  histories  of  his  youth,  so  like  a  ro- 
i  of  Boccaccio  or  an  idyl  of  Theocritus.   He  was  at  once  Walter 
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Scott  and  Perrault^  the  Savant  contending  with  the  Poet,  the  Me- 
mory with  the  Imagination.  Not  only  was  r^^odier  amosing  to  listen 
to,  he  was  pleasant  to  look  on ;  his  long  slender  body,  his  long  thin 
arms,  his  long  white  hands,  and  his  long  visage,  full  of  a  serene 
melancholy,  afi  harmonized  and  blended  wiu  his  rather  slow  Franche 
compteidi  speech ;  and  whether  Nodier  introduced  a  love  story,  a 
battle  in  the  plams  of  La  Vendee,  a  terrible  incident  on  the  Place  de 
la  Bevolntion,  or  a  conspiracy  of  Cadoudal  or  D'Oudet,  you  listened 
without  drawing  a  breath,  so  well  did  the  admirable  skill  of 
the  narrator  extract  the  interesting  and  picturesque  out  of 
everr  thing.  Those  who  entered  kept  silent,  made  a  salute  with  the 
hand,  and  quietly  sat  down  or  stood  up  against  the  wainscot,  and  the 
story  always  ended  too  soon.  It  ended  no  one  knew  why,  for  all  felt 
that  Nodier  could  draw  for  ever  on  that  Fortunatus's  purse,  his 
imagination.  The  audience  never  i^plauded;  no  one  claps  hands 
for  the  murmur  of  a  river,  the  song  of  a  bird,  the  permme  of  a 
flower,  but  when  the  murmur  ceases,  the  song  is  at  an  end,  or  the 
odor  departed,  we  still  listen,  we  still  wait,  we  still  long  for  more.*. 
But  Nodier  now  lets  himself  sink  from  the  mantel -piece  into  his 
sofay  he  smiles,  and,  turning  to  Hugo  or  Lamartiue,  says, '  enough  of 
prose,  now  for  some  verse — proceed,*  and  without  need  of  pressing 
one  or  other  poet,  as  he  sat  with  his  hands  on  the  back  of  a  fauteuiU 
or  his  shoulders  resting  against  the  wainscot,  poured  out  a  flood  of 
poetry,  harmonious  and  abundant.  And  then  all  heads  turned  to  the 
new  fountain,  takine  a  new  direction,  all  followed  the  soaring  flight 
of  poetic  thouffht  which,  borne  on  eagle's  wing,  floated  and  played, 
now  in  the  oDscurity  of  the  clouds,  now  amon^  the  flashes  of  the 
tempest,  and  now  in  the  mild  simlight,  and  this  time  the  full  rounds 
of  applause  fell  on  the  gratified  ears  of  the  poets.  During  the  danc- 
ing, Nodier,  who  had  nearly  disappeared  among  the  cards,  now  dis- 
appeared altogether.  He  went  to  bed  early,  or  rather  he  was  put  to 
bed.  It  was  Mme.  Nodier  who  had  charee  to  put  the  large  child  to 
bed.  She  first  left  the  room  to  prepare  tne  dormitory ;  then,  in  the 
winter,  a  warming  pan  was  brought  in  to  the  fire-place,  its  wide  jawa 
opening,  received  the  glowing  coals,  and  thus  prepared  the  bauinaire 
was  borne  to  the  bed-chamber.  Nodier  followed  it  out  soon  after, 
and  we  saw  him  no  more.  Such  was  the  daily  life  of  this  excellent 
man.  One  d^  we  found  him  humiliated,  embarrassed,  ashamed; 
the  author  of  The  Kingf  of  Bohemia  and  his  Seven  CasiUi  had  just 
been  made  an  academician :  he  asked  pardon  humbly  of  Hugo  and 
myself,  and  we  pardoned  him.  After  being  ^Ye  times  rejected, 
Hugo  was  admitted  in  his  turn :  he  ^d  not  ask  mv  pardon  on  the 
occasion,  and  he  was  right,  I  would  not  have  given  it." 

The  history  of  our  author,  so  Ceut  as  he  has  yet  communi- 
cated it,  may  be  compressed  in  a  few  words.  At  the  instance 
of  General  Foy,  his  father's  old  friend,  he  obtains  an  appoint- 
ment as  copying  clerk  in  one  of  the  departments  of  Louis 
Philip's  household,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  fine 
penmanship  and  assiduity.    He  is  summoned,  on  one  occasion. 
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to  copy  a  statement  in  the  handwriting  of  his  angast  master ; 
he  thus  gives  his  first  impressions  of  the  fdtnre  ifing. 

''  The  prince  was  in  his  49th  year ;  he  was  still  a  fine  man,  a  little 
encumbered  bj  his  embonpoint,  which  had  been  improying  for  the 
last  ten  years :  he  had  an  open  countenance ;  an  eye  lively  and  spark- 
ling, hot  without  firmness  or  depth ;  and  a  great  MPabilityy  which  still 
Bever  preTented  the  presence  of  aristocracy  to  be  felt  underneath, 
iBiIess^  he  wished  to  recommend  himself  to  some  bourffeois  foible ; 
his  Toioe  was  agreeable,  and  had  almost  idways  a  kind  tone ;  and 
when  he  was  in  a  humor  for  talking,  you  would  hear  him  at  a  dis- 
tanoe,  chanting,  in  a  very  false  key,  some  of  tiie  music  of  the  mass — 
I  have  aince  heard  him  chant  the  Marsellaise  just  as  much  out  of 
tone.  He  always  had  the  ffood  sense  to  acknowledge  publicly  the 
ties  of  left-handed  relationship  ;  he  kept  his  two  natural  uncles,  the 
Abbea  St.  Phar  and  St.  Aubin,  about  him  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
never  made  any  distinction  between  them  and  his  other  relatives.*' 

The  document  given  to  Damas  was  an  exposure  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  certain  Maria  Stella  Petronilla^  daughter  of  an 
Italian  gaoler,  with  whom  and  his  wife,  Philip  Egalit^  and 
Us  duchess  had  sojourned  a  while,  about  fifty  years  before.  The 
duchess,  according  to  the  statement,  PetroniUa  was  brought  to 
bed  of  her,  and  the  gaoler^s  wife  of  Louis  Philip  at  the  same  time. 
An  exchange  of  babies  was  made,  and  hence  the  child  of  low 
hirih  was  now  Doke  of  Orleans,  and  the  real  heiress,  simple 
M.  8.  Petronilla.  She  was  now  moving  courts,  and  palace,  and 
every  available  means,  to  secure  the  recognition  of  her  assumed 
rights. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  fixed  hours  of  duty,  Dumas  studies 
Shakspeare,  and  Schiller,and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Adolphe  de  . 
Lenven,  and  a  literary  scamp  named  Bousseau  (more  of  whom 
anon),  he  composes  a  vaudeville  named '  La  Chaase  et  V Amour, ^ 
which  proves  saccessfal.  A  person  named  Porcher  lends  him 
money  on  the  tickets  to  which  he  is  entitled  while  the  piece 
runs.  He  gets  a  volume  of  tales  published,  four  copies 
onlv  of  which  are  sold.  He  brings  his  mother  up  to  Paris, 
ana  shews  her  all  the  affection  and  attention  of  a  good  son ; 
produces  his  first  successful  drama  of  Henry  III.,  but  has 
not  the  satisfaction  of  its  being  seen  by  his  mother,  who  had 
been  struck  by  paralysis ;  and  his  sala^  is  diminished  at  the 
Palais  Boyal  on  account  of  his  literary  occupation. 

In  those  early  literary  struggles,  Alexander  forms  acquaiut- 
anoe  with  two  literary  vagabonds,  Bomieu  and  Bousseau,  of 
course  not  Jean  Jacques. 

'^Rousseau  was  of  the  famous  school  of  Favart,  Radet,  Colli 
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DesaugierSy  Armand  Gouffe,  and  company,  who  were  never  able  to 

compose,  except  hj  the  light  of  blazing  punch  bowUy  and  to  the 
miLSic  of  shootmg  corks.  Among  these  great  men,  Rousseau  enjoyed 
a  seat  of  high  consideration,  but  to  his  g^reat  regret  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  a  moiety  to  his  illustrious  coUaborateur  Romieu.  So  fUmien 
wasy  in  1825,  the  coUaborateur  of  Rousseau,  but  the  produce  of  their 
joint  labours  was  nothing  but  a  series  of  adventures^  one  still  more 
pleasant  than  the  other,  which  furnished  the  staple  of  conversation  at 
the  Cafe  du  Roi  and  the  Cafe  des  Variety.  I  held  these  worthies 
in  the  highest  reject,  for  their  perfect  self-possession  in  very  trying 
circumstances.  There  were  but  few  nights  on  which  Rousseau,  de» 
serted  by  his  traitrous  friend,  was  not  picked  up  by  the  patrol,  and 
brought  before  a  police  magistrate  for  some  nocturnal  exploit ;  but 
Rousseau  was  as  well  off  as  those  children  whom  their  friends  teach 
to  remember  a  name  and  address  for  fear  of  their  being  lost.  Rous- 
seau had  encrusted  on  the  hardest  plate  of  his  memory,  the  name  of 
a  certain  friend  of  his  who  happened  to  be  a  commissary  of  police, 
and  the  cement  was  so  strong,  that  neither  wine,  nor  eau-de-vie,  nor 
rum,  nor  punch,  could  efface  it.  Rousseau's  legs  might  be  power- 
less ;  Rousseau's  speech  unintelligible ;  Rousseau  mi^t  be  jolly — 
drunk — dead  drunk  ;  might  forget  the  name,  and  aboae,  of  his  own 
mother ;  the  name  and  abode  of  Romieu,  even  his  own  name  and 
abode,  but  Rousseau  never  forgot  the  name  and  address  of  his 
friend  the  commissary  of  police.  And  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  re- 
fuse a  man,  however  drunk  he  might  be,  the  privilege  of  beinff 
brought  before  a  magistrate,  they  conducted  Rousseau  to  his  friend 
who  first  gave  him  a  soimd  rating,  but  always  ended  by  setting  him 
at  liberty.  Once  on  a  time,  however,  the  sermon  was  sharper  than 
ordinary  ;  Rousseau  listened  with  an  air  of  profound  contrition,  and 
his  patron  reproached  him  for  thus  rousing  him  from  his  sleep 
every  night.  '  What  you  say  is  quite  correct,*  said  Rousseau,  *  and 
I'll  give  you  leave  to  call  me  an  ungrateful  ass,  if  I  don't  trouble 
Some  other  commissary,  once  at  least,  in  every  three  nights.'  He 
honestly  kept  his  word,  but  the  other  commissaries  were  not  so  in- 
dulgent :  the  first  who  received  his  visit  sent  him  to  the  Salle  St. 
Martin,  where  he  enjoyed  a  fast  of  48  hours,  and  this  restored  him 
again  to  his  normal  system.  But  the  porters  and  gprocers  were  in 
very  bad  odour,  indeed,  with  Rousseau  and  Romieu.  Rousseau  in- 
troduces his  head  through  the  open  casement  of  a  porter's  lodge. 

*  Good  day,  my  friend.*  *  Good  day,  sir.*  '  Will  you  please  to.tell 
me  the  name  of  this  nice  bird  in  your  window.'  *  A  linnet  with  a 
black  head,  sir.'  'But  why  do  vou  prefer  a  linnet  with  a  black 
head?'  'Because  it  sings  so  well,  liisten;'  and  the  porter  with 
hand  on  hip,  fsce  idl  ra£ant,  and  head  humoring  the  time,  eigoyed 
the  song  of  bis  favorite.  *  Ah,  very  nice,  indeed ;  vou  are  a  married 
man,  I  suppose.*  *  Yes,  sir,  my  third  darling  is  alive.'  *And  where 
is  this  darling  wife  of  yours  ?'  *  You  mean  to  say  my  spouse,  I  hope, 
sir.'  *  Oh,  certainly,  your  spouse,  by  all  means.'  •  Sir,  she  is  above 
with  our  lodger  of  the  fifth  floor.'  *  Ah  ha,  and  what  business  has 
she  with  your  fifth  -floor  lodger  ?'     *  Putting  his  rooms  in  order.' 

*  Is  he  young  or  old,  this  fifth  floor  tenant  ?'     *  Middle  aged,  sir.' 
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<  Very  good;  and  where  are  toot  children?'    ^Sir,  i  have  aone/ 
*Aiid  what  have  yon  been  about,  all  the  time  of  your  three  mar- 
riMes?'     '  I  beg  pardon,  sir  j  are  you  looking  for  any  one  here?' 
'Kot  one.'     '  la  there  any  thing  I  can  do  to  oblige  you  ?'     *  Nothing 
vbateTer.'     *  But  you  have  been  heaping  questiouB  on  me  these  fifteen 
QiiBBtes.'    *  Tea,  to  be  sure.'     *  And  to  what  were  these  question^ 
^vejios  ?*    '  Apropos  to  nothing  at  all.'    *  And  why,  then,  does  Af  on« 
aenr  do  ae  the  honor  ?'-^*  Oh,  it  is  quite  simple :  I  am  passing,  I 
read  over  your  window — *  Speak  to  the  Porter^*  and  I  do  so/  Bomie^ 
pays  a  visit  to  a  grooer :  *  Good  day,  air.'     '  Sir,  I  am  vour  humble 
Mnrant.'     '  Have  you  candles,  ei^ht  to  the  pound?'    *  Certainly,  sirj 
it  is  a  good  selling  article,  as  m  this  cit^  of  ours,  the  little  purses 
much  exceed  the  big  ones  in  number.'    <  Sir,  that  remark  of  youra 
macks  more  of  profound  observation  than  of  the  mere  shop,'    '  Sir, 
you  do  me  honor.*    Komieu  and  the  grocer  salute.    '  Monsieur  was 
saying  that  he  wanted?*    '  One  candle,  eight  to  the  pound.'    *  One 
omy  ?'    *  One  to  begin  with,  we  will  then  see  about  the  rest.'     'Here 
it  is,  air.'     '  Please  cut  it  in  two ;  I  hate  to  touch  a  candle.'    <  No 
wonder,  air,  the  smell  is  not  pleasant ;  here  is  the  candle  cut.'    *  Ah, 
by  the  way,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  divide  each  half  into  four 
parts  ?'    *  Into  four  ?'     '  Precisely,  I  want  eight  pieces  for  a  certain 
purpose.'     *Very  well  sir,  here  are  the  eight.'    *I  am  really  too 
troublesome,  but  will  you  oblige  me  by  clearing  the  wicks  of  all  ? 
'The  whole  eight?'    'The  whole  seven:  one  piece  has  the  wick 
alreadj  prepared.'    'True  enov^h.'    'Now  be  so  good  as  to  set 
them  in  a  straight  line  on  the  counter,  three  inches  apart.'    '  But 
what  the  deuce  is  that  for  ?'    '  Tou  shall  seen  see :  please  hand  me  a 
match.'    And  Bomieu  gpravely  lighted  the  eight  candle  ends.    '  What 
in  the  world  are  you  doing,  sir  r     <  Sir,  I  am  executing  a  practical 
joke.'    '  And  then  ?'    '  Then  as  the  joke  is  at  an  end,  1  beg  to  take 
my  leave,  with  thanks  for  your  civility.'    Romieu  saluted  the  grocer, 
and  walked  out.     '  And  are  you  going  away  without  even  paying  for 
the  candle?  at  all  events  pay  for  the  candle.'     Romieu  turned 
round.     'And  if  I  did,  where  would  be  the  joke,  let  me  ask  jou?' 
And  Bomieu  held  on  his  tranquil  course,  reji^ardless  of  the  cries  of 
bis  victim.     Now  and  then,  Bomieu  soared  in  his  art,  and  put  some 
high  branch  of  commerce  to  confusion.     Passing  one  evening  along 
the  Rue  de  Seine  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Bussy,  about  half-past 
twelve,  just  as  they  were  closing  the  emporium  of  The  1\do  Baboons 
which  was  commonly  done  at  half-past  eleven,  Romieu  dashed  head 
foremost  into  the  shop.    '  Where  is  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment ?'     '  He  is  in  bed,  long  since.'    '  But  he  sleeps  in  the  house  I 
hope.'     '  Certainly.'    '  Conduct  me  to  him  at  once,  I  must  see  him 
this  instant.'    '  Your  business  must  be  very  urgent  then.'   '  I  tt*emble 
with  anxietv  for  fear  of  being  too  late.'    '  Well  sir,  as  you  assure 
me'        '  On,  go  on,  go  on.*    The  shopman  did  not  take  time  even  to 
close  the  street  door,  but  ushered  Romieu  to  the  chamber  where 
Mr.  P.  was  snoring  like  a  bass  viol.     '  Mr.  P.  Mr.  P.,'  cried  out  the 
man.     '£h,  £h,whaU  that?'    'Go  to  Halifax:  (Halifax  was  not 
precisely   the  place   indicated,  but  I  respect  my  readers'  nerves,) 
what  do  you  want?'   '  Sir,  it  isn't  me.'    •  Eh,  who  then  ?'    « A  gen- 
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tleman  who  wkbes  to  say  two  words  to  yon.'    'And  at  this  honr/ 

*  Sir,  he  says  he  can't  help  it.'  *  And  where  is  this  gentleman  ?'  *  He 
is  at  the  door.  Come  in,  sir,  come  in.'  Romien  entered  on  tiptoe, 
his  hat  in  hand,  and  his  face  one  smile.  '  I  beg  a  thousand  pardonsj 
sir,  for  the  trouble  I  am  ^nng.'  *  Don't  mention  it,  I  beg:  what  can 
I  do  to  oblige  yon?'  *  Sir,  I  wish  to  speak  to  yonr  partner.'  •  To 
my  partner  ?  I  have  no  partner.'  *  No  partner  ?'  '  None.'  *  And 
pray  sir,  why  have  you  put  on  your  sign  board  *  The  Two  Babotmi — 
It  is  a  shameless  imposition  on  the  public'  But  sometimes  H  oe* 
curred  that  the  joker's  face  was  known,  and  then  the  tables  were 
turned — One  day  Rousseau  entered  the  shop  of  a  watchmaker. 

*  Monsieur,  I  wish  to  see  a  real  ffood  watch.'  *  Here  is  the  very 
article  you  want.*  *  What  maker  ?  *  Leroy.'  *  And  who  is  Leroy  r 
'  One  of  our  most  celebrated*  workmen.'  <  Then  you  engage  it.' 
'  Certainly  I  engage  it.'  *  How  often  in  the  week  must  it  be  wound?* 
'  Once  a  week.'  *  Evening  or  morning?'  <  Just  as  you  please,  but 
perhaps  you  had  better  wind  it  in  the  morning.'  *  Why  so  ?'  *  Peo- 
ple are  generally  drunk  at  night  and  so  there  might  be  danser  of 
Dreaking  the  spring.'  This  time  Rousseau  was  redly  sold ;  but  he 
had  a  great  mmd :  out  of  respect  for  the  artizan's  wit,  he  withheld 
his  intended  patronage.  Romieu  having  become  sous  prefect,  and 
then  prefect,  could  not  continue  these  pleasantries  ;  but  they  say  that 
the  old  man  returned  on  him  at  times,  so  hard  is  it  to  overcome  a 
strong  natural  bias.  Thus  they  relate  that  Romieu  returning  home 
after  a  supper  in  town — Ah,  when  Romieu  supped  abroad  in  Paris, 
he  never  came  home  till  next  day :  but  alas,  every  one  knows  that. 
Paris  and  a  country  town  are  different  things.  Mr  Sous  Pre- 
fect coming  home  as  I  said,  at  eleven  o'clock,  perceived  three  or  four 
gamins  of  the  locality  aiming  with  stones  at  the  lamp  lighted  in  front 
of  the  prefectorial  abode.  This  was  in  the  province  however,  not  in 
Paris,  and  the  youths,  in  their  provincial  awkwardness,  had  already 
fired  five  rounds  without  hitting  the  mark-  The  sous  prefect  who 
looked  on  vrithout  being  perceived,  shruffged'  his  shoiilders ;  but  at 
last  not  being  able  to  contain  himself  in  the  presence  of  such  detest- 
able want  of  skill,  he  approached,  took  his  stand  among  the  astonished 
young  gentlemen,  picked  up  a  stone,  discharged  the  missile,  and  in  a 
trice  the  glimmer  of  the  luminary  was  quencned." 

But  poor  Eousseaa  might  sing  with  true  feeling,  ''I  have 
a  silent  sorrow  here/'  after  the  departure  of  his  Mend: 
worse  than  that,  he  felt  wronged  to  the  core,  and  the  cause 
was  as  follows : — 

<'  Romieu  being  appointed  sous  prefect,  Rousseau  leaped  for  joy, 
though  he  could  not  but  take  it  in  bad  part,  that  no  one  thought  of 
conferring  an  office  of  some  kind  on  himself.  He  looked  in  on 
Romieu.  <  Well,  my  friend,  I  wish  you  joy ;  you  have  thought  of 
me,  I  hope.'  '  Why  should  I  have  thought  of  you?'  '  Surety  you 
will  need  a  secretary  ;  that's  the  very  thing  for  me,  twelve  huncCred 
francs,  diet  and  lodging,  and  your  coropan^r  to  boot :  I'll  be  as  happy 
as  a  king.*    <  Well,  weTl,  we  will  see,  look  in  on  me  to-morrow  ;  and 
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if  tiM  tiling  is  possible '  '  Posnblel  why  where  the  deuce  is  the 

difBcolty  ?'  Bonsseau  returns  next  day.  <  Well,  it's  all  right  I  hope.' 
<  Ah,  my  friend,  I  am  Tery  much  concerned  indeed ;  it  is  impossible  for 
ne  to  Inring  you.'  *  How  I  am  I  awake — ^impossible  do  you  say  ?' '  Ah, 
yes,  dear  w>usseau ;  before  giving  you  this  charge,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
make  some  needful  enquiries  arout  your  habits,  and  I  have  learned 
to  my  regret,  that  you  are  too  fond  of  the  bottle.'  Rousseau  de- 
parted, and  this  time  he  returned  not  affain.  Poor  Rousseau  1  three 
mootha  before  his  death  he  related,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  this 
flMcdote  to  myself  and  my  son.  '  Romieu  will  come  to  a  bad  end,' 
sighed  he,  with  the  tn^c  tone  of  Calchas ;  <  he  is  an  ingrate.'  " 

And  the  reader  will  surely  sympathise  with  the  wrongs  of 
Bonsseau^  after  reading  this  episode  of  their  former  life. 

"  He  had  come  out  in  company  with  Bomieu  after  a  good  supper, 
moderately  drunk,  as  a  body  may  si^  of  him ;  after  a  few  steps  the 
outward  air  had  its  usual  effect,  and  he  was  reidly  drunk  ;  after  mov- 
ing a  hundred  paces  paces^he  was  as  drunk  as  Bacchus.  Romieu 
had  made  incredible  exertions  to  bring  him  as  near  home  as  possible ; 
but  having  been  brought  low  by  his  helpless  friend  for  the  second 
tLine,  he  was  forced  to  leave  him  to  his  destiny,  using,  however,  all 
possible  precautions  for  his  safety.  At  about  thirty  paces  from  his 
lodging,  feeling  the  impossibility  of  getting  him  farther,  he  laid  him 
down  gently  at  the  door  of  a  green-grocer,  on  a  comfortable  couch 
of  cabbage  and  carrot  leaves,  propped  his  head  snugly  by  the  jamb, 
and  then  filing  across  to  a  grocer's  shop,  he  got  the  door  opened  by 
dint  of  kicks  and  thumps.  Entering,  he  purchased  a  little  lamp, 
lighted  it,  and  placed  it  beside  his  comraide,  and  took  leave  of 
him  with  this  benediction :  <  Now  sleep  tranquilly,  O  son  of 
Epicurus,  the  passers  by  will  not  trample  thee.'  Rousseau  passed 
the  night  in  the  undisturbed  sleep  of  the  innocent,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
tecting lamp ;  and  on  awaking  found  a  few  sous  in  his  hand.  Some 
charitable  souls  had  dropped  the  alms,  judging  him  to  be  a  poor 
respectable  person  ashamed  to  beg.  But  as  it  was  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, he  was  recognised  by  the  huxter  and  grocer  as  the  shops  were 
opened,  and  the  cup  of  his  humiliation  was  full.*' 

The  novelist,  Frederick  Souli^,  was  one  of  Dumas's  early  lite- 
rary acquaintances ;  there  seems  to  have  been  an  odd  sort  of 
relation  between  them,  varying  from  attraction  to  repulsion. 
According  to  our  author^Souli^  was  all  kindness  and  patronage, 
while  Dimias  was  in  ol^urity  or  in  any  difficulty,  but  with 
every  one  of  his  literary  successes  came  a  dislike  or  coldness 
on  the  part  of  his  friend.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Souli^ 
waa  annoyed  at  finding  the  first  prize^  in  romance  and  the  drama, 
always  carried  off  from  him  by  his  young  friend,  whose  debut 
he  had  witnessed  so  very  few  months  before. 

**  Souli6  has  died  young ;  he  has  not  only  died  in  the  flush  of  his 
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powersy  but  died  before  he  produced  an  irreproadiabk  and  ooiii|ilete 
work>  which  he  assuredly  would  hare  done  one  day  or  other,  if  he 
had  not  been  eut  off  bo  early.  There  was  something  inoonffrooiu 
and  obsenre  in  Souli^'s  brain  ;  his  mind  was>  so  to  speak,  enlightened 
like  our  globe»  on  one  side  onlT — the  antipodes  of  the  side  enlightened 
by  the  sun  was  irrevocably  plunged  in  darkness.  SonH^  oonld  not 
easily  commence  a  drama  or  romance  ;  the  drift  of  the  plot  made  its 
appearance  by  chance,  sometimes  at  the  first,  sometimes  at  the  last 
act*  if  it  was  a  drama ;  and  indifferentiy  in  the  first  or  third  Tolnme 
of  the  romance-.«and  the  plot  entered  on  timidly,  was  doTeloped 
painAilly.  It  might  be  saio,  that  like  those  birds  of  night  that  have 
need  of  darkness  for  the  complete  exercise  of  their  faculties,  Soulie 
was  not  entirely  at  his  ease,  except  in  the  twilight.  Thb  was  the 
greater  pity,  as  when  the  object  was  once  ^11  in  sight,  no  one  had 
such  vigor — ^no  one  had  such  creative  power.  Soulie  was,  when  I 
first  knew  him,  a  stout,  robust,  young  man,  of  middle  size,  but 
admirably  well  made ;  his  forehead  was  prominent ;  his  hair,  eye- 
brows, and  beard,  black,  his  eyes  grey,  and  his  nose  well  formed. 
He  had  tried  a  little  of  everything,  and  retained  a  part  of  each ;  after 
receivine  an  excellent  provincial  education,  he  passed  his  law  examina- 
tion at  Rhemes,  hence  his  admirable  picture  of  student  life,  in  one  of 
his  novels.  He  was,  at  once,  very  liberal  and  very  aristocratic,  two 
qualities  which,  at  that  time,  were  often  united  in  the  same  individual ; 
he  was  brave  without  being  quarrelsome — he  had  all  the  susceptibility 
of  a  Southern  student,  and  was  a  proficient  in  manly  exercises. 
Soulie  had  a  real  passion  for  gold  as  mere  metal :  he  loved  to  look 
on  it,  and  to  handle  it.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  his  yearly 
income  amounted  to  40  or  50  thousand  francs,  he  often  had  to  meet 
bills  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  from  the  15th  or  20th  day  he  would 
have  the  two  or  three  thousand  francs  ready  in  his  bureau.  Then  in 
order  to  have  the  fall  enjoyment  which  he  received  fi'om  the  sight  of 
gold,  he  would  have  his  five-franc  pieces  or  notes  changed  for  Napo< 
feons,  making  a  point  to  procure  the  newest  and  most  Drilliant  coins 
that  could  be  got,  and  by  this  process  suffering  a  loss  of  four  or  ^\e 
sous  on  everv  piece,  for  Soulid  had  not  the  advantage  of  living  in  this 
happy  gold-depreciating  era  which  we  now  enjoy.  Then  when  the  pay 
day  arrived,  though  he  had  the  sum  ready,  he  never  handed  it  over  to 
the  collector,  but  preferred  to  incur  an  expense  of  20,  SO,  50,  or  100 
francs  for  the  pleasure  of  retaining  his  beloved  treasure  under  his  eyes 
for  a  few  days  longer.  And  yet  Souli^  was  one  of  the  most  generous, 
largest  hearted,  and  even  most  prodiffal  of  men.  He  loved  gold  not  as 
misers,  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  luxury,  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
for  the  power  it  confers ;  and  on  this  account  he  held  the  romance  of 
Monte  Cristo  in  particular  estimation.  Let  me  be  pardoned  for 
dwelling  so  much  on  Soulie*s  charaeter,  his  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
ergetic organizations  I  ever  knew ;  and  I  say  of  him,  as  Michelet 
once  said  of  myself,*-'  He  was  one  of  the  great  powers  of  nature  /'  I 
could  have  better-fancied  Souli^  as  a  hunter  in  tne  American  forests, 
a  pirate  in  the  Indian  seas  or  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  an  explorer  of  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tchad,  than  as  a  romance  writer  or  dramatic  author. 
Hence  he  was  superb  in  the  middle  of  his  hundred  workmen  (in  a 
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saving  manufactorj)  whom  he  directed  with  a  nod  or  ft  wave  of  his 
hand,  and  ruled  with  a  voice  at  once  gentle  and  firm»  good  natured 
and  commanding. ** 

Hie  following  extract^  though  not  hannonizing  so  well  as 
ooold  be  desired  with  what  goes  before  and  follows,  is  selected, 
as  it  gives  the  author  an  opportunity  of  writing  well  of 
Bojalty^  an  opportunity  of  which  he  rarely  avails  himself. 

••  About  this  time,  1827,  the  hopes  of  the  country  seemed  centered 
ia  the  Child  of  Miraele,  as  the  young  Duke  of  Bonrdeaux  was  called, 
and  on  the  first  of  January,  M.  de  Barbe-Marhois,  President  of  the 
Court  of  JSxchequer,  addressed  him  in  this  beautiful  little  discourse, 
so  well  in  harmony  with  the  age  and  intelligence  of  the  young  prince : 
*  Monseigneur,  you  are  receiving  to-day  New  Year  Gifts  according 
to  custom ;  ours  shall  be  a  little  history.  One  day  the  prince,  your 
namesake,  being  about  your  own  age,  returned,  after  an  absence  of 
some  months,  to  the  Court  of  Navarre.  He  was  still  on  horseback  when 
he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  children  of  the  country,  who  shouted 
out  in  their  joy  to  see  him,  *  Caye  nostre  Henry,*  which  m  their  patois 
meant,  *  Oh,  see  our  Henry,'  as  if  the  voung  prince  belonged  exclu- 
sirely  to  them.  Queen  Jeanne,  his  motner,  an  excellent  princess,  who 
had  seen  and  heard  all  this,  horn  a  balcony  of  the  palace,  was  much 
pleased  with  this  reception  of  the  young  prince,  and  thus  addressed 
him :  '  My  son,  these  children  have  just  eiven  you  the  sweetest  lesson 
yon  can  ever  receive.  In  calling  you  *  Our  Henry,'  they  remind  you 
that  princes  belong  as  much  to  their  subjects  as  to  their  own  proper 
family.'  The  prince  recollected  this  lesson,  and  hence  it  is,  that  for 
two  centuries,  the  French  nation  call  him  still '  Our  Henry,*  and  will 
ever  continue  to  call  him  so.*  M.  Le  Due  de  Bourdeaux,  after  lis> 
tening  attentively,  answered, '  I  will  not  forget.*  Already,  the  year 
preceding,  the  same  speaker  had  said, '  and  you  Monseigneur,  you  now 
so  young,  and  on  whose  head  depends  the  future  weal  of  France, 
alwavs  bear  in  mind  that  this  beautiful  kingdom  requires  not  only  a 
good  king,  and  one  who  loves  the  truth,  but  also  a  king  who  is  willing 
that  the  truth  should  be  told  him  ;  a  king  who  loves  not  flattery,  and 
will  remove  from  about  his  person  all  those  who  find  it  their  interest 
to  deceive  him.* " 

Beaders  of  Mery's  romances  will  not  be  sorry  to  learn 
some  particulars  concerning  him.  He  is  a  Marsellaise  :  his 
first  debut  was  a  residence  in  prison  for  a  satire  on  M.  Eliga 
Gallay,  Inspector  of  the  University.  Mery,  having  no  re- 
sources iu  Marseilles,  as  hating  commerce  as  much  as  he 
loved  poetry  and  draughts,  came  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
Geology  under  Ouvier,  and  literally  supported  himself  by 
playing  at  draughts,  at  the  Cafe  Manoury.  By  playing  at 
six  sous  the  game,  never  more,  he  won  ten  francs  per  day 
for  an  entire  year,  and  never  lost  a  lecture  on  Geology. 
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Madam  Caldairon,  who  adored  him,  h&id  out  a  match  for 
him  with  a  young  milliner^  then  much  in  vogue^  whose  business 
brought  her  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  francs  yearly.  So 
poor  Mery  was  revellinff  in  anticipation  of  his  future  Elysium 
of  rice  straw  and  ribbons  of  all  hues,  when  his  intended 
caught  a  cold^  one  sharp  February  evening,  passing  the  Pont 
des  Arts  on  his  arm,  as  they  could  not  pick  up  a  Fiacre  all 
along  the  Quay  de  Voltaire  and  Sue  de  Jacob,  and  died 
in  three  days — Cleaving  him,  as  one  may  saj,  a  young 
¥Fidower. 

He  distinguished  himself  by  one  or  two  satirical  poems 
against  the  Government,  written  in  concert  with  Barthelemy, 
and  became  a  French  Theodore  Hook,  in  all  but  conserva- 
tism. 

''  Merv  knows  almost  every  thing  within  the  compass  of  man's  know- 
lec^e ;  he  knows  Greek  as  well  as  Plato,  Borne  as  well  as  VitniTiiis, 
India  like  Herodotus,  he  speaks  Latin  as  well  as  Cicero  could,  Italian 
as  Dante,  and  English  equal  to  Lord  Palmerston.  A  Melomaniac  of 
the  first  rank,  he  once  said  to  Rossini,  *  Let  me  alone,  you  know 
nothing  of  miisic,'  and  Rossini  meekly  answered,  '  That  is  true, 
indeed.'  The  man  of  the  finest  talent  or  genius  has  his  good  and 
had  days,  his  lights  and  shades  of  imagination,  hut  Mery  is  never 
fatigued ;  Mery  is  never  exhausted.  If  he  is  not  speakine,  it  is  not 
because  he  is  weary,  he  is  simply  listening :  do  you  wish  Mery  to 
talk,  touch  him  with  a  match,  and  he  is  on  flame,  he  explodes :  let 
him  alone,  give  no  hindrance,  and,  whether  the  subject  be  morals, 
literature,  political  economy,  or  a  simple  vojfage ;  whether  it  be  a 
question  concerning  Socrates  or  M.  Cousin,  Homer  or  M.  Viennet, 
Napoleon  the  Great  or  Little,  you  will  get  the  most  surprising  im- 
provisation you  have  ever  enjoyed.  And  then,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  with  all  this*  you  will  never  hear  a  sharp  or  bitter  remark, 
never  an  ill  word  of  a  friend.  If  Mery  touches  you  with  his  fineer 
point,  your  whole  person  is  sacred  to  him  ever  after.  In  effect,  wnat 
renders  a  man  wicKcd  ?  Envy:  but  who  could  be  an  object  of  envy 
to  Mer^  ?  He  is  as  learned  as  Nodier  was ;  and  the  whole  of  ns 
rolled  mto  one  could  not  come  up  to  his  poetical  powers :  he  is  as 
lazy  as  Figaro,  and  as  witty  as — as — Mery  himself: — I  can  find  no 
other  parallel.  The  facility  of  Mery  has  become  proverbial.  One 
evening  we  gave  him  twenty  bouts  nm6s  (end  words  of  rhymed 
verses)  and  in  less  time  than  we  took  to  find  the  words  he  supplied 
the  rest  of  every  line,  and  all  making  good  sense  and  poetry  seasoned 
with  wit.  I  luso  know  that  he  has  composed  an  act  of  a  glay 
in  verse,  consisting  of  about  500  lines  in  part  of  a  day.  It  was  in  the 
garden  of  the  Luxemboiurg  that  I  first  saw  Mery :  we  were  intro- 
duced, and  each  proved  as  attractive  to  the  other  as  the  loadstone  to 
the  iron.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  magnet,  which  the  metal,  but 
the  fesult  is  the  same,  we  have  ever  since  been  inseparable." 
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Now  let  us  devote  some  pages  to  the  author  of  Marion 
Ddorme,  Noire  Dame  de  Paris,  and  the  Orientals. 

Victor  Hugo  was  born  the  26th  March,  1803,  at  Besangon : 
his  Cither  was  Joseph  Leopold  Sigisbert  Hugo,  of  Lorraine. 
(Hugo,  in  old  German,  means  spirit,  sod,  inspiration,  &c.) 
He  took  up  the  mnsqnet  in  1791,  was  lieutenant  in  1795,  and 
made  Charette  prisoner  in  La  Yend^;  when  colonel  under 
Josqdi  Buonaparte,  King  of  Sicily,  he  took  Era  Diavolo  priso- 
ner, and,  under  the  same  Joseph,  when  King  of  Spain,  he  took 
Joan  Martin,  called  the  Empednadt),  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Tif;u8.  His  rank  at  this  time  was  Grandee  of  Spain.  Hugo*8 
mother  was  of  Breton  descent :  she  had  two  peers  in  her  fa- 
milj.  Count  de  Chasseboeof,  whose  works,  under  the  nom-de 
pluneYolney,  are  well  known ;  and  Count  Cornet  (Paper  Twist), 
whose  name  Victor  would  not  afterwards  assume,  even  to  gain 
a  patrimony.  Victor  was  so  feeble  for  a  long  time  after  his 
both,  that  he  could  not  keep  his  head  from  falling  forward 
eontanually  on  his  breast,  and  it  was  only  a  mother's  love  and 
endurance  that  preserved  his  little  spark  of  life.  Some  months 
after  he  was  born  the  family  removed  to  Elba,  and  the  only 
trdt  recorded  of  his  residence  there  is,  that  the  third  word  he 
ever  pronounced  (the  first  two,  of  course,  being  papa  and 
mamma)  was  Cattiva  (bad)  which  he  applied  to  his  nurse. 

In  1806,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  being  appointed  King  of 
Sidlv,  invited  Colonel  Hugo  to  attach  himself  to  his  fortunes 
in  Naples,  and  after  some  time  the  mother,  and  Hugo,  and  his 
two  brothers,  set  out  to  join  the  head  of  the  family,  in  his 
province  of  AveUino.  The  children,  on  the  journey, 
took  great  delight  in  holding  out  little  crosses  made  of 
stiaw  through  the  coach  window,  and  seeing  the  peasants 
kneel  down  by  the  road  sides  to  pay  them  reverence.  Seeing 
the  heads  of  malefactors  empaled  at  particular  spots,  they  at 
lint  took  them  for  the  wooden  images  or  signs  of  barbers,  but 
weie  shocked  on  approaching  one  of  them  to  find  their  mistake. 
Thev  were  installed  in  a  marble  palace,  which,  during  an 
earthquake,  had  been  cracked  from  roof  to  base.  The  future 
poet  could  see  the  surrounding  landscape  through  this  crack 
in  his  sleeping  room,  and  he  and  his  brothers  employed  their 
honrs  of  leisure  in  scrambling  up  and  down  the  precipice,  on 
which  the  house  stood,  and  climbing  the  hazel  trees  for  the 
large  nuts  called  avellines.  Dumas  records  it  as  characteristic  of 
the  fnture  author,  that  Hugo  never  could,  in  after  times,  reeal 
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images  of  the  celebrated  places  of  Italy,  nnconnected  with 
the  accidental  circumstances  of  storm  and  of  sunshine,  under 
which  he  first  beheld  them. 

Fra  Diavolo  escaped  the  hands  of  Colonel  Hugo  about  this 
time  under  the  following  circumstances :  the  valley  in  which  he 
had  taken  refuge  being  completely  invested,  his  Lieutenant  with 
£50  followers,  passing  themselves  off  as  peasantry,  presented 
themselves  to  the  French  Chief,  who  was  seeking  him,  de- 
livered up  Fra  Diavolo,  bound  on  a  horse,  a  la  Mazeppa,  and 
demanded  the  reward,  20,000  ducats.  Huco  not  having  the 
money,  sent  them  to  head  quarters,  giving  mem  100  soldiers 
for  a  guard ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  they  forgot  to 
arrive  punctually  at  their  destination,  and  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  100  soldiers  were  discovered  next  day. 

Joseph  being  called  to  the  throne  of  Madrid,  heaped  titles 
on  the  head  of  Colonel  Hugo.  Ee  objected,  however,  to 
the  title  of  Marquis ;  the  king  observed  that  it  was  not  yet 
abolished  in  Spain ;  but  he  answered,  that  Moliere  had  extin- 
guished it  throughout  the  world  :  however,  he  was  Marquised 
in  spite  of  himsdff,  and  Major-Domoed  into  the  bargain. 

Madam  Hugo,  on  returning  to  Paris,  bad  taken  the  old 
convent  of  the  Feuillantines,  knowing  from  the  experience  of 
her  Italian  sojourn,  the  importance  of  finee  air  and  exercise  to 
the  health  of  her  oflispring.  The  great  garden  of  this  convent, 
with  its  abundant  shade  and  cheering  sun-shine,  left  an  indeU* 
ble  impression  on  the  spirit  of  the  poet.  He  there,  under  the 
care  of  an  old  Oratorian,  became  a  good  Latin  and  an  indif* 
ferent  Greek  scholar.  Madame  Hugo  lived  in  this  retreat 
from  1808  to  1811,  when  she  was  summoned  to  Madrid  by 
her  husband. 

Dumas  sketches  the  character  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  as  being 
of  a  spirit  rather  mild  than  lofty,  and  more  inclined  to  calm 
existence  than  to  adventure :  like  his  brother  Louis,  his  brother 
Lucien,  and  even  Napoleon,  he  was  subject  to  the  mania  (J 
literature.  The  others  wrote  Memoirs,  Comedies,  and  Epic 
Poems,  he  wrote  Romances. 

His  Spanish  subjects  being  either  in  open  war  against  him, 
or  secretly  hostile,  a  quarterly  convoy  containing  necessarr 
funds,  was  regularly  dispatched  from  Bayonne  to  Utdtid, 
guarded  by  two  or  three  thousand  men,  and  as  all  whose  business 
led  them  to  the  Spanish  capital,  avsoled  themselves  of  these 
opportunities  for  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  protection  of  their 
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propwiy,  the  Hugo  family  left  Bayonne^  in  company  with  the 
guard,  in  a  large  sort  of  caravan,  bullet-proof,  and  protected  by 
a  fmndly  band  of  Flemings.  The  guard,  indeed,  was  necessary, 
there  was  among  the  Guerillados  at  the  time,  such  a  hatred 
of  the  French,  united  with  an  ardent  desire  of  the  treasure 
tber  conveyed,  that  the  transit  was  not  always  made  in  safety. 

Our  yonng  poet  had  nearly  closed  his  career  on  the  route, 
from  falling  into  a  cavity  while  playing  at  stonniug  a 
breach  with  his  young  associates.  Another  time  they  met  a 
rq^iment  consisting  entirely  of  disabled  French  soldiers,  making 
thrir  way  back  to  France. 

The  wonders  of  architecture  and  of  painting  witnessed  by 
Yidor  in  the  great  cathedrals,  advance  his  poetical  education. 
He  and  his  brothers,  preparatory  to  becoming  the  king's  pages, 
are  put  to  college,  where,  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of 
«mit  and  country,  they  are  nearly  atarved  with  cold  and 
hunger  in  the  winter :  such  was  the  distress,  that  King  Joseph 
used  nothing  better  than  the  poor,  coarse  bread  of  the  common 
soldien. 

Madame  Hugo  and  two  of  the  children  are  sent  back  to 
France  at  the  end  of  1812,  while  the  eldest  son  Abel,  acted  as 
his  fathers  Aide>de-Camp  in  the  disastrous  evacuation  of  the 
Peninsula.  Eugene  and  Victor  are  sent  to  the  seminary  of  the 
Aib6  Gordier,  Kue  St.  Marguerite,  No.  41 ;  and  here  Du- 
mas expresses  the  gratitude  he  would  feel  to  any  cotempo- 
raiy  of  Shakspeare,  Dante,  or  Corneille,  who  would  give  him 
the  details  of  the  lives  of  these  great  men,  such  as  twenty  years 
acquaintance  enables  him  to  give  of  Victor  Hugo. 

In  the  fall  tide  of  the  Restoration,  Hugo  sent  in  a  pa^yer  to 
the  Academy  on  the  annual  subject  proposed,  which  then  hap- 
pened to  be, '  m^  happine98  arising  from  Study  in  every  state 
^l^!  He  would  have  obtained  the  prize  but  that  he  gave 
his  age  (fourteen  years)— -the  ruling  powers  of  the  Aca- 
demy thought  he  was  thereby  quizzing  them.  In  1818 
and  1819,  he  obtained  three  prizes— two  Satires,  and  an  Ode, 
since  pubhshed,  brought  him,  for  a  wonder,  800  francs.  His 
studies  had  conducted  him  now  to  the  threshold  of  the  Foly- 
techlric  School,  but  he  resigned  everything,  poetir  and  ro- 
mance excepted,  and  his  allowance  was  stopped  by  his  father. 
On  his  800  francs*  he  Hv,ed  thirteen  months,  during  which 

*  Thirt7-two  pounds  sterling. 
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time  he  wrote  his  Ha%8  of  Iceland:  this  strange  work  was  the 
debnt  of  a  yoimg>  fresh-colored^  fair-haired  youth  of  nineteen 
years.  The  death  of  his  beloved  mother^  daring  its  composi- 
tion, sensibly  darkened  the  tints  of  his  performance. 

He  marries  Mademoiselle  Foacher ;  she  was  then  fifteen  yean 
old,  she  is  now  the  devoted  wife  that  has  followed  him  into  exile. 
Han9  of  Iceland  sold  for  1000  francs,  this  was  the  marriage 
dowry.  His  next  volume  of  poems  brought  900  francs ;  and 
out  of  this  sum,  he  purchased  a  beautiful  shawl  for  his  bride. 
The  first  volume  of  Lamartine's  MedUations  appeared  in  1820, 
and  achieved  the  greatest  success.  The  two  poets  weie  rivals 
in  art,  but  devoted  friends,  and  so  have  ever  since  continued. 
Nodier  had  read  Hans  and  was  astonished;  he  said  that 
Byron  and  Maturin"^  had  been  surpassed  in  the  race,  and  that 
tms  author,  alone,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Ideal  of  the 
nightmare :  and  Nodier,  who  subsequently  wrote  Smarra,  was 
the  man  who  said  this. 

**  Hans  being  anonymous,  No^er  made  a  point  to  find  oat  the 
author's  name,  and  soon  succeeded  as  was  his  wont ;  bat  who  was 
Victor  Huffo  ?  what  Timon,  what  DicMpenes,  what  weeping  Demo- 
critus  coula  he  be  ?  He  lifted  the  veu  and  found  the  young,  fsir 
complezioned  man  of  twenty,  who  looked  no  more  than  sixteen.  He 
recoiled  with  wonder;  where  he  expected  to  find  the  grimacing 
visage  of  an  old  Pessimist,  he  found  the  youthful,  innocent,  and 
happy  smile  of  the  Budding  Poet,  and  a  friendship  was  formed  which 
could  end  only  with  life.  The  second  edition  of  Hans  was  noir 
sold  for  10,000  francs;  and  Count  Comet  made  the  offer  before 
mentioned.** 

In  1824,  was  bom  his  daughter  Leopoldine,  who  was  after- 
wards drowned,  with  her  husband,  in  face  of  the  Chateau  de 
Villequier.  Victoria  Odes  and  Poems  were  all  tinged  with  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  Royal  family  :  his  loyalty  was  drawn 
from  his  Breton  mother,  who,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
women  of  the  time,  disliked  Buonaparte  as  being  the  prime 
cause  of  the  loss  or  absence  of  their  nusbands  or  sons.  The 
acclaim  which  saluted  Louis  XYIII.,  in  1814,  arose  from  the 
joyful  shouts  of  mothers. 

A  pension  of  1200  livres  was  conferred  on  him,  and  he  was 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  before  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old.  He  and  Lamartine  assisted  at  the  coronation 
at  Bheims,  and  each  acknowledged  the  hospitality  of  the  king; 

*  See  Irish  Quabtsrlt  Rbtzbw,  Vol.  II.,  p.  141. 
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Ltmirttne  by  his  CiaiU  du  Sacre,  Hngo  br  his  Ode  to 
Ciarlei  X.  In  1826  Bug  Jargal  appeared,  tnoogh  it  had 
been  written  before  Hom  of  Iceland,  In  1827,  the  Anstrian 
ambassador  gave  a  large  party,  at  which  Marshal  Sonlt,  though 
he  gare  his  title  to  the  lackevj  as  Doke  of  Dalmatia,  was  an- 
Doonced  by  his  early  title  only.  The  Dake  of  Trevise  fonnd 
himself  reduced  to  Marshal  Mortier ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bagusa 
hardly  recognised  himself  in  Marshal  Marmont :  in  fact  all 
the  marshals  of  the  Empire  found  themselves  miserably  docked 
this  evening.  The  poet,  however,  revenged  their  wrongs  in 
his  ode  to  the  Column,  in  which  appeared  the  first  germs  of 
his  opposition  to  the  Bourbons.  CromweU  was  published  in 
1827 ;  The  Orientah,  and  the  Last  Days  of  a  Condemned, 
in  1828;  Dumas'  Drama,  Henry  IIL  was  first  acted  16th 
February,  1829  :  and  this  being  the  earliest  triumph  of  the 
Boroantic  School,  Victor  Hugo  wrote,  in  imitation,  his 
Marion  Delarme,  between  the  Ist  and  27th  of  June.  It  was 
read  and  approved  by  the  actors,  but  the  royal  Ucenser  entered 
his  veto  against  its  performance;  all  means  were  used  to 
obtain  permission  for  the  representation  of  the  piece;  the 
aathor  was  even  granted  a  personal  interview  with  the  king,  but 
ooold  not  induce  him  to  countermand  the  order  against  the  play. 
Hugo,  on  obtaining  the  interview  with  Boyalty,  gets  a 
sight  of  that  dauphin  for  whom,  in  his  ode,  he  desired  the 
Arch  of  Triun^h  to  be  raised  still  higher,  *  that  the  giant  of  our 
glory  might  j^ase  without  stooping,'  and — 

**  He  saw  something  like  an  ape,  minus  his  grace,  a  sort  of  mommy, 
hb  face  tormented  with  a  never-ceasing  twitchine,  crossing  the 
haU,  and  answering  the  bows,  the  wishes,  and  the  nomages  of  the 
eompaa;!^  by  a  sort  of  low  erowl,  in  which  a  single  word  could  not  be 
dutmguishedl  .  This  was  uie  conqueror  of  Trociadero,  the  pacificator 
of  Spain.** 

We  find,  however,  that  the  day  after  the  refusal,  the 
poefs  pension  was  raised,  by  way  of  amends,  from  2,400  francs 
to  6,000  livres,  but  he  refused  this  additional  stipend.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  rejection  of  Marion  Belorme  was  the  unflat- 
tering sketch  of  Louis  XIII.  presented  in  the  piece.  No  whit 
dismayed^  the  poet  now  fell  to  work  on  Hemani,  which  turned 
out  the  second  successful  drama  of  the  Bomantic  School.  A 
specimen  of  the  embarrassments  of  a  dramatist  is  subjoined, 
premising  that  Mademoiselle  Mars  and  the  other  artists,  being 
fiihitQatra  to  the  classic  dramas  of  Badne,  Corneille,  and 

15 
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Vokaire^  had  little  welcome  for  the  invasioo  of  the  barbariaBs, 
as  the  writers  of  the  new  school  were  called : 

*<  I  have  sud  that  Mademoiselle  Man  liad  no  sympathy  with  our 
literature,  hut  I  must  add,  that  as  she  was  one  of  the  most  honorable 
artists  in  the  world,  once  the  performance  hegan,  once  the  bnrst  of 
applause  or  censure  sainted  tne  standard  under  which  she  fbaght» 
even  if  she  were  privately  adverse  to  it,  she  would  have  perished  rather 
Ihan  recoil  a  step ;  she  would  suffer  martyrdom  before  denying  (I 
will  not  say  her  faith,  our  school  was  not  her  faith^  but  her  oath. 
However,  to  arrive  at  this  the  author  had  to  pass  through  Mtj  or 
dzty  rehearsals ;  and  all  the  roc^  remarks,  the  disdainful  grimMeif 
and  the  pin-pricks,  he  had  to  endure  in  this  purgatory,  were  incalcu- 
lable.   Note*  that  in  the  theatre,  the  conferenoe  between  actor  and 
author  took  place  across  the  foot-lights,  so  that  not  a  word  was 
missed  by  the  thirty  or  forty  artists,  musicians,  directors,  stragglers, 
messengers,  lamp-hghters,  and  firemen.    The  presence  of  this  au- 
dience, glad  enough  at  all  times  of  a  littie  relaxation  from  the  ennui 
of  the  rehearsal  which  would  be  afforded  bv  a  lively  discussion,  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  disturb  the  good  humor  of  the  hi^h  con- 
tracting parties,  and  to  instil  a  certain  acerbity  into  these  teleijhonic 
commumngs  of  the  stage  and  the  orchestre.     The  lady  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  speech  addressed  to  Firmin,  Micfaelot  or  J  oanny,  re- 
onested  leave  to  speak  a  word  to  the  author,  advanced  to  the  edge  of 
tne  orchestre,  shaded  her  eyes  with  her,  hand,  and  pretended  to  look 
out  for  Victor,  though  she  knew  well  enough  where  he  was.    'M. 
Hu^o,  is  Monsieur  Hugo  there  ?'    *  Here  I  am,  Madame,  at  your 
service.'    *  Mr.  Hugo,  am  I  to  repeat  this  line,  Vous  etes  mum  Imr 
superbe  et  ghih-etu  f    *  Certainly,  Madame.'    *  And  is  it  that  you 
approve  the  phrase,  <  Tou  are  my  Lion?' '    '  I  thought  it  would  do» 
Madame,  or  I  would  not  have  written  it.'    <  Then  you  are  deter- 
mined not  to  do  without  your  Lion ?'    'I  do,  but  do  ^ou,   Madame, 
find  me  a  better  word  and  I  will  substitute  it.'    *  It  is  not  my  part 
but  the  author's  to  provide  the  text.     Still  it  appears  so  Strang  to 
eall  Mr.  Firmin  there,  *  My  Lion,* '    *  Ah,  that  is  because  in  playing 
Dona  Sol  you  still  wish  to  remain  MademoLselle  Mars.     Had  you 
been  really  the  ward  of  Don  Ruy  Gomes  de  Sylva»  a  noble  Castiliaa 
dame  of  the  16th  century,  you  would  not  be  conscious  of  Mr.  Firmin 
in  Hernani :  you  would  see  a  terrible  outlaw  chief,  who  made  Charles 
y.  tremble,  even  in  his  capital:  you  would  then  feel  that  such  a 
wunan  might  call  such  a  man,  '  her  Lion,*  and  then  the  expressioD 
would  seem  less  droll.'    *  Ver^f  well,  as  you  are  decided  about  your 
Xtoa,  let  it  remain  ;  my  part  is  to  speak  what  is  written :  My  JAtm 
is  in  the  manuscript ;  I  will  say  My  Lion ;  it  is  all  one  to  me :  pro- 
ceed, Firmin,  *  Vous  etes  mon  Lion,  sitperbe  et  ghiireux ;'  and  the 
rehearsal  went  on.    Next  day  at  the  same  passage,  Mademoisdle 
Mars  approached  the  footlights,  looked  out  for  the  author,  and  a 
second  portion  of  the  conference  of  the  day  before  took  place,  with 
some  slight  variations.     Then  came  on  the  scene  of  the  portraits,  a 
dialo^e  of  sixtv-six  verses  between  Charles  V.  and  Ruy  Gomez, 
wlatthvDona  Sol  Ulteoa  lo,  mute  aad  ttottoalen  as  a  statae,  M 
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Uhea  no  part,  till  the  king  calls  hifl  giuo^ds  to  arrest  the  duke, 
and  then,  ffingii^  off  her  veily  and  throwing  herself  between 
the  duke  and  tne  roards,  she  cries»  *  Roi  Don  Carlos,  vous  etes — Un 
Mamwais  JRot.'  Tnis  long  silence  and  immolNlj^  had  always  annoyed 
If  sdenoiselle  Mars.  Accustomed  to  the  traditions  of  the  comedy  of 
Moiiere,  or  the  tragedy  of  Comeille,  she  was  extremely  averse  to  the 
atase  business  of  the  modern  drama,  and^  in  general,  was  not  sensible 
to  the  ardour  of  movement,  nor  the  poetry  of  stillness.  The  result 
was,  that  poor  Dona  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  herself  during 
these  weary  sixty-six  verses.  Her  manoeuvres  as  to  the  approach, 
skadiBg  her  eyes,  lookii^  out  for  h^  victim,  being  assumed,  '  M. 
Hu^,  what  am  I  to  £>  while  Messrs.  Micfaelot  and  Joannv  are 
talking  ?'  *  You  are  to  listen,  Madame.'  *  Ah,  but  it  is  verv  long : 
could  you  not  cut  off  twenty  verses  of  their  twaddle  ?'  *  Madame,  I 
have  already  shortened  it  by  twenty  verses.'  '  At  least  contrive  that  I 
may  have  something  to  do.'  <  Tour  presence,  Madame,  is  the  only 
thing  seeessary :  the  discourse  you  li^n  to,  affects  the  life  or  death 
of  your  lover;  the  situation  is  surely  strcmg  enough  to  makeyou 
wait,  impatiently  without  doubt,  but  still  silently,  to  the  end,'  '  Well, 
certainly,  it  is  very  long :  the  audience  will  naturally  ask — What 
is  Mademoiselle  Mars  doing  there  so  long,  with  her  hand  on  her 
boaom  ?  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  her  stand  still,  with  her  veil 
down,  and  not  speak  a  word  during  the  full  half  of  an  act.'  '  Ma- 
dame^ the  audience  will  say  that  under  the  hand,  not  of  Mademoiselle 
Mars,  but  of  Dona  Sol,  her  heart  is  throbbing ; — that  under  the  veil, 
not  of  Mademoiselle  Mars,  but  of  Dona  Sol,  her  cheeks  glow  with 
hope,  or  blan<A  with  fear :  that  during  the  silence,  not  of  Madem- 
otaeile  Mars,  but  Dona  Sol,  a  storm  is  ^thermg  which  will  burst  on 
tlie  king  in  these  words,  very  strange  m  the  mouth  of  a  subject  to 
her  sovereign,  '  Roi,  Don  Carlos,  vous  etes — Un  Mawocds  Boi,'  and 
believe  me,  Ifadame,  this  will  satisfy  the  public'  *  Well,  well»  let  it 
be  so,  but  I  am  a  fool  to  perplex  my«elf  about  it ;  if  the  audience  hiss, 
H  will  not  be  me,  as  I  will  not  be  saying  a  word :  well,  Michelot,  well 
Joanny,  let  us  continue,  Roi  Don  Cmos,  &c.  I  hone  you  are  satis- 
fie<l  Mr.  Hugo.'  *  Quite  content,  Madame ;'  and  witn  imperturbable 
serenity,  down  sat  the  baited  poet." 

Still  Victor  had  not  the  patience  of  Job ;  he  was  an  author 
not  a  Baint,  so  taking  a  quiet  opportauity,  he  represented  to 
the  lady  that  this  teasing  operation,  so  often  renewed,  was  not 
worthy  of  artist  or  of  author;  that  if  Mademoiselle  Mars 
was  an  artist  of  genius,  Victor  Hueo  was  an  author  of  genius^ 
and  that  he  was  obliged,  unwillingly,  to  demand  formally  her 
pot.  This  proposition  took  her  by  surprise.  She  no 
longer  objected,  and  filled  the  r61e  to  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  every  one.  But  the  great  Alexander,  who  forms 
oar  present  subject,  is  too  long  behind  the  scenes. 

If  we  can  believe  his  own  assertions^  Mesmer,  or  Balzamo 
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are  unfit  to  compete  with  him,  when  he  exercises  his  magnetic 
powers.  Some  pages  in  his  twelfth  volume  are  taken  up  with 
his  exploits  in  this  way.  They  are  not  worth  inserting  here,  as 
being  of  the  ordinary  type  so  familiar  to  the  world.  One  only 
will  we  mention,  and  that  in  the  abstract — the  clairvoyant 
being  a  young  girl  of  eleven  years,  daughter  of  Mons.  D. 
of  Auxerre,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of  the  revela- 
tion, which  is  ffiven  in  answer  to  appropriate  questions. — 
.  We  live  under  a  Eepublic :  a  republic  is  a  participation  of 
e^nal  rights  among  the  people,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
birth,  or  fortune.  These  subjects  are  above  my  ordinary  com- 
prehension, but  God  permits  me  (now)  to  understand  them. 
Our  present  government  will  hold  some  years.  Neither 
Lamartine  nor  Ledru  Bollin  will  be  able  to  consolidate  it. 
We  shall  have  a  President.  Then  Henry  V.  will  return  with 
the  general  acclaim  of  the  people. — (By  the  way,  the  Seerws 
entirely  forgot  about  the  intervening  empire.)  He  will 
come  j&rom  Italy  into  Dauphiny,  and  one  day  the  people 
will  say,  "  Henry  V.  is  in  Grenoble.''  There  is  a  citadel  in 
Grenoble  on  an  eminence,  and  the  town  is  at  its  base.  There 
are  two  rivers  in  Grenoble,  the  water  of  one,  greenish,  of  the 
other  whitish.  The  king  is  of  the  middle  height,  and  some- 
what corpulent — has  a  brown  complexion,  and  his  hair  is  cut 
in  the  fashion  of  the  angels  in  Mademoiselle  Marie  Dumas' 
sketches.  He  halts  in  walking.  He  passes  from  Grenoble  to 
Lyons.  Some  shots  are  fired  in  his  progress  from  Lyons  to 
Paris.  He  enters  Paris  by  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin.  The 
Queen  shall  die  of  consumption.  Then,  as  he  came  to  the 
throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  he  will  marry  a  daughter  of 
the  people.  "  Search  me  out,"  he  will  say,  **  a  young  girl 
living  at  42  Faubourg  St.  Martin ;  I  saw  her  standing  on  a 
step ;  she  wore  a  white  gown,  and  waved  a  green  branch  to 
welcome  me."  The  future  queen  is  daughter  of  an  upholsterer, 
her  name  is  Leontine.  Two  sons  will  be  bom.  The  eldest 
shall  be  neither  Henry  nor  Charles  (these  being  unlucky  names 
in  French  histoiy) — ^he  will  be  named  Leon.  Henry  V.  will 
reign  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  will  die  of  a  pleurisy,  caught 
by  drinking  cold  water  at  a  spring  while  hunting  in  the  forest 
of  St.  Germains.  Alexander  Dumas  the  younger  will  hare 
warned  him  of  this  prophesy,  and  his  consequent  danger  before 
hand,  but  in  vain.  (The  elder  Alexander  is  a  republican  in  his 
tastes,  but  the  younger  a  staunch  royalist.)  Leon  the  first 
will  succeed — and  I  am  too  fatigued  to  tell  you  any  more. 
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Hanng  brought  his  Memoirs  up  to  the  eve  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion  of  1830^  he  leaves  us  wailing  for  a  still  more  exciting 
period  of  literature  and  of  politics.  Our  task  is  concluded  by 
absolote  want  of  space;  indeed,  these  thirteen  volumes  would 
famish  materials  for  a  political  and  chronological  history  of 
Europe,  from  before  tne  first  French  revolution  to  the  year 
1829;  an  anecdotal  chronicle  of  the  great  people  of  her 
courts  and  camps ;  an  abstract  of  French  literature,  with 
bic^phy  of  French  writers;  essays  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  German,  French,  and  English  dramatic  and  romantic  pro- 
doctions,  and  particularly  as  forming  comparisons  between  the 
classic  and  romantic  schools ;  and,  to  conclude,  a  delightful 
volume  of  Damasi'  experiences  when  a  boy,  of  French  country 
and  forest  life.  Some  specimens  of  the  grandiloquent  appear  in 
odd  places  in  our  extracts,  but  we  must  add,  that  in  their 
English  dress  their  full  and  perfect  proportions  are  sometimes 
lost ;  and  little  bits  of  profanity  which  occur  in  the  original 
have  been  omitted.  Our  readers  will  have  perceived  that  our 
hero  is  so  much  exalted  (in  his  own  mind  at  least)  in  personal 
and  mental  gifts,  above  the  vulgar  crowd,  that  these  expres- 
sions in  his  mouth  are  only  a  natural  product  and  emanation 
of  his  pychology.  He  has  arrived  at  so  sublime  a  point  in 
self-estimation,  that  he  is  a  thorough  believer  in  the  reality  of 
bis  own  inventions. 

We  have  been  forced  into  a  more  cordial  feeling  for  the  sub- 
ject of  our  paper  as  we  proceeded  in  our  task,  chiefly  by  the 
evidence  of  the  good  nature,  and  deficiency  of  personal  spite  or 
envy  in  Dumas'  disposition.  Besides,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
incessant  and  brain-wearing  labor  of  the  man  who  has,  with 
some  assistance,  produced  by  his  own  account,  seven  or  eight 
hundred  volumes,  and  also  the  entertainment,  harmless  in 
general,  which  he  has  thus  afforded  to  the  listless  multitude 
of  romance  readers  who,  if  they  had  not  such  excitement, 
vonld  surelv  have  had  recourse  to  excitement  of  a  worse  kind — 
if  we  take  these  into  account,  we  repeat,  let  us  shew  indulgence 
to  his  foibles;  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  mitigate  the  painful 
intensity  of  his  dramatic  situations ;  acquire  a  habit  of  say- 
ing morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  finally  recollect 
iM,  though  he  is  the  first  of  living  French  romance  writers, 
he  is  but  a  man  after  all,  and  as  such,  merely  dust  and  ashes. 
Then  will  we  wish,  with  honest  Hajji  Baba,  that  his  shadow 
may  hold  its  own,  and  that  he  may  live  a  hundred  vears.  We 
shidl  return  to  the  future  volumes  of  this  autobiograpy  as 
they  appear. 
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BuBiKo  the  summer  of  tlie  year  1848  the  paintisgs  and 
sketches  of  William  Mulready  were  exhibited  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  as  we  gazed  upon  the  walla  whereoa 
James  Barry  portrayed  those  noble  conceptions  of  his  glorious 
genius — devoting  six  years  to  the  labor  of  love,  dressed  in 
poor,  mean  clothes,  and  supporting  Ufe  upon  a  beggar*s  food— 
as  we  saw  the  pictures  of  the  living  pamter  hanging  beneath 
those  of  the  greater  dead,  even  whilst  proud  of  our  two  fel- 
low-countrymen, we  thought  bitterly  of  the  fate  of  each,  and 
fancied  that  mediocrity,  with  its  skipping  smartness^  is  a  better 

E'ft  than  genius  with  its  leviathan,  but  sometimes  erratic  sweep, 
en  have  gone  down,  broken  in  heart  and  blasted  in  reputa- 
tion, to  the  drunkard's  grave — men  who  might  have  been 
kings  of  minds,  witching  the  nation  by  the  spell  of  fancy, 
or  ruling  it  by  the  sceptre  of  thought,  nave  passed  from  the 
world  with  fame  unmade,  bartering  the  glory  of  the  future  for 
a  wanton's  smile — the  souT  of  genius  soaring  to  the  skies,  yet 
restrained  by  the  soft  white  arm  of  a  woman,  more  binding 
than  chains,  more  firm  than  iron — men  have  squandered  exis- 
tence round  the  gambler's  board,  and  the  mind  which  might 
have  been  but  second  to  Newton's,  has  been  wasted  in  ealca- 
lations  upon  the  rolling  of  a  die,  or  the  turning  of  a  card — 
yet  all  those  minds  were  fraught  with  genius,  glowing  with 
fancy,  gleaming  with  intelligence,  and  their  loss  is  the  loss  of 
the  world, — 

''  Who  shall  tell  what  schemes  majestic 

Perish  in  the  active  brain  ? 

What  humanity  is  robbed  of. 

Ne'er  to  be  restored  again  ?" 
Too  truly,  the  loss  is  ours ;  and,  amongst  all  the  bright  in* 
telligences  clouded  by  death,  there  is  not  one  whose  powers 
were  so  completely  squandered  as  those  of  James  Rtfiy— 
squandered  through  the  arrogance  of  his  own  ^nius.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  glutton  ''digs  his  grave  with  his  teeth;" 
as  truly  might  it  be  written  that  Barry  murdered  his  genius 
by  his  pride.  Better  for  him  had  the  god  been  weaker  in  ius 
nature;  better  for  him  if,  like  8mollett*s  Pallet,  he  had 
''  strutted  in  a  gay  summer  dress  of  the  Parisian  cut,  with  a 
bag  to  his  own  gray  hair,  and  a  red  feather  in  his  hat :"  there- 
by he  would  have  escaped  that  spirit  of  emulation,  fermenting 
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mlo  tnrf,  winch  Saiiit  Cyprian  calls  "  a  moth  of  the  boqI^  a 
oonsomption^  to  make  another  man's  happiness  his  miseij,  to 
torture,  craofy,  and  execute  himself^  to  eat  his  own  heart/' 

James  fiany  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Cork,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  October,  1741.  His  mother,  Juliana  Cfieardon,  was 
of  good,  but  poor,  stock,  and  his  father,  John  Barry,  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  scion  of  the  Barrymore  family.  GKme 
lad  its  changes  had,  however,  dimmed  the  ancient  lustre  of 
their  fortanes,  and  when  John  Barry  married  Juliana  CBear-. 
don,  he  was  only  the  poor  commander  of  a  small  coasting 
f  esse],  in  which  occupation  he  continued  till  the  period  of  his 
deith.  He  was  a  plain  man,  with  few  hopes  and  no  ambi- 
tions, and  at  the  time  when  James  was  old  enough  to  bear  the 
buffeting  of  the  winds,  he  was  brought  on  board  the  little  vessel, 
and  was  made  to  understand  that  in  her,  and  by  her,  he  was 
to  live  and  earn  his  bread.  Thus,  at  the  outset  of  life,  he 
formed  another  instance  of  that  strange  fate  of  genius-^-^o  often 
designed  for  a  pursuit  in  life  the  opposite  to  that  for  which 
it  has  been  ordained  by  heaven.  Thus  Barry,  the  ship-boy, 
becomes  the  painter  of  Pandora,  the  decorator  of  the 
assembly  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Giovanni  Cimabue, 
named  for  the  church,  becomes  the  ''  Father  of  Modem 
Painting,'' — one  in  youth  a  goat-herd  becomes,  in  age,  the 
head  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  at  a  time  when  kings  were 
the  vassals  of  the  Pope,  and  thrones  but  foot-stools  to  the 
Papal  chair.  Bichard  Arkwright,  the  Preston  barber,  be- 
oomes  the  great  benefactor  of  commerce,  and  a  millionaire 
amongst  a  race  of  merchant  princes.  John  Liston  fancies 
himself  made  for  tragedy,  and  delists  the  world  as  a  comedian; 
and  Charles  Mathews,  who,  with  his  father,  '^sat  under" 
George  Whitfield,  and 'William  Huntingdon,  ''The  Sinner 
Saved,"  becomes  the  Momns  of  his  age,  and  the  creator  of 
Kaw-wonn.*  With  all  these,  however  hampered  by  circnm- 
ifeances,  the  strong  bent  of  fancy  would  force  its  own  way,  so 
Bany,  though  the  ship-boy,  was  still  the  painter,  and  when 
daeb  should  be  swept,  or  cabins  should  be  cared,  he  was 
found  chalking  figures  upon  the  cuddy  top,  or  designing 
flower  patterns  bv  the  hatchway.  His  father,  as  a  matter  of 
ooorse,  despised  these  tastes,  and  lamented  their  strong  de- 
▼dopment;  but  in  James  Barry,  as  in  Benjamin  West,  the 

^  *  MatiiBirswia  iha  flrat  ftctor  who  played  Biaw-worm  as  we  now  have 
it;  he  wrote  the  "111  wear  a  Bpencer'*  speech.  See  his  Memoirs,  Vol. 
IL,p.l08. 
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spirit  of  the  painter  was  strong  in  the  sonl,  and  it  would  bunt 
forth,  however  roughly  smothered. 

Barr/s  father  found  that  all  attempts  to  make  the  boy  a 
sailor  were  vain,  and  after  he  had  twice  ran  away  from  the 
vessel  and  its,  to  him,  revolting  duties,  he  was  sent  back  to 
Cork,  and  under  the  care  of  his  mother  was  permitted, 
although  his  father  occasionally  grumbled  his  disgust,  to  fol- 
low the  natural  course  of  his  artistic  fancy.  His  chief  store 
of  learning  was  acquired  after  he  had  been  suffered  to  abandon 
the  sea-faring  life  selected  for  him  by  his  father.  He  was  re- 
markable at  school  for  his  solitary  habits,  for  his  studious 
tastes,  and  for  his  constant  practice  of  drawing  and  sketching 
whenever  he  could  steal  a  few  minutes  from  his  tasks.  Thus 
the  time  passed,  and  when  he  had  reached  his  seventeenth 
year  he  painted  very  correctly,  although  uninstracted  by  a 
master,  and  unaided  by  a  model.  About  the  year  1759  he 
leceived  some  slight  assistance  in  his  art  from  a  teacher,  and 
between  this  period,  and  the  year  1763,  he  painted,  in 
oils,  A  Dead  Christ — Susanna  and  the  Elders — Eneas  Es- 
caping from  the  Burning  of  Trow — Abraham^s  Saerijice 
and  Daniel  in  the  JAcmi  Den,  Ijiese  were  finished  pic- 
tures, but  his  sketches  were  innumerable.  From  childhood 
he  had  been  a  painter,  and  had  he  lived  in  a  remote  country 
he  would,  like  Benjamin  West,  have  plundered  his  mother's 
blue  bag  for  colors,  and  like  him  would  have  plucked  the  cat's 
tail  bare  of  hair  for  brushes.  All  his  money  he  expended  in 
buying  candles ;  these  the  servants  sometimes  stole  firom  him, 
and  at  length,  vexed  by  their  interference  with  his  solitaiy 
night  studies,  he  locked  his  bed-room  door,  and  refused  to 
permit  them  to  enter.  He  seldom  slept  in  his  bed,  and 
always  made  it  himself,  as  his  chief  anxiety  was,  Ihat 
it  might  be  as  hard  as  possible ;  thus  early  accustoming  him- 
self to  these  habits  of  solitude  and  meditation,  relieved  by 
efforts  after  what  he  considered  perfection  in  painting,  which, 
in  later  life,  distinguished  him.  He  could,  however,  be  gay  and 
joyous  as  other  youths  when  the  fancy  seized  him,  and,  at  this 
period,  he  was  not  udike  Beattie's  Edwin, — 

**  Silent  when  fflad ;  affectionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad ; 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  Icnew  why. 
The  neiffhhours  stared  and  sigh'd,  yet  blessed  the  lad : 
Some  deem'd  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed  him  mad." 
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Burj  was,  in  heart  and  aoul,  an  artist^  and  might  have 
apostrophised  Painting  in  Wordsworth's  lines — 

**  There  was  a  youth  whom  I  had  loved  so  long. 
That  when  I  loved  him  not  I  cannot  say." 

Bat  firom  this  great  love  there  spmng  up  the  ardor  and 
passion  which  spur  men  on  to  aim  at  greatness ;  which  make 
jonih,  in  pursuit  of  fame^  turn  old  while  life  is  young ;  which 
dim  the  bright  flashing  eyes ;  which  raise  the  soul  to  a  fancied 
throne,  more  proud  than  monarch  ever  pressed,  and  which  in 
want  and  poverty  find  nothing  for  repining^  dwelling  ever  in 
the  golden^  sunny  visions  of  the  glowing  future. 

Thus  supported  by  the  conviction  of  his  own  merit,  Barry,  in 
the  year  1763,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  world,  and  came 
to  Uubhn,  bringing  with  him  the  pictures  above  mentioned, 
and  also  one  which  he  prized  still  more  highly — Tie  Baptism 
rfihe  King  ofCaakeL  These  were  all  his  viduables,  painted 
at  odd  hours  of  day,  and  through  the  long  watches  of  the  night, 
by  the  light  of  candle  ends  bought  or  stolen  from  his  mother. 
He  selected  the  year  1763  as  that  in  which  he  should  first  make 
his  appearance  in  Dublin,  because  the  Society  for  Improving 
Husbandry,  Manufactures,  and  other  Useful  Arts,"^  had  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  then  holdingan  exhibition  of  paintings, 
and  had  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  native  artists.  Barry 
determined  that  his  picture  of  Saint  Patrick  Baptizing  the 
King  of  Casiel  should  introduce  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
public,  and  he  accordingly  sent  in  the  work,  which  fortunately 
pleased  the  committee,  and  it  was  hung  in  an  advantageous 
position.  The  subject  selected  was  a  happy  one,  and  sug- 
g»ted  by  a  story  told  in  Keating's  History  of  Ireland.  The 
King  is  stated  to  have  been  anxious  for  baptism  after  having 
heard  a  sermon  from  Saint  Patrick,  who  ordered  water  to  be 
brought,  and  whilst  pouring  it  upon  the  head  of  the  monarch, 
the  Saint  unintentiouallv  allowed  the  pointed  end  of  his 
crosier  to  fall  upon  the  foot  of  the  royal  convert,  and  the 
weight  of  the  crosier  forced  it  through  the  flesh.  The  guards 
rash  forward  to  seize  the  supposed  offender,  and  this  is  the 


*  For  an  aocoont  of  this,  and  the  earlier  Philosophical  Socie^,  from 
whidi  the  present  l^al  Dnblin  Society  has  sprung,  see  Irish 
QuAmTBBLT  Riviaw,  Vol.  II.  pp.  503-514. 
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point  tcleoted  by  Barry  far  hissabjeot-^be  king  nppean  en- 
tirely unconsdons  of  pain,  the  saint  seems  loet  in  the  oontem- 
plation  of  the  j^t  mystery  he  is  perfonning — one  of  the 
goards  is  advancing  with  npiaised  axe  to  slay  the  saint,  bat 
is  held  back  by  some  others  of  the  band ;  and  the  women 
kneel,  half  in  horror,  half  in  awe,  and  as  the  blood  flows 
from  the  royal  foot,  perceiving  the  unchanged  features  of 
king  and  saint,  they  fancy  the  wound  some  painful,  bat  ne- 
cessaiy  part  of  the  ceremony. 

The  picture  attracted  considerable  notice,  and,  day  after 
day,  there  might  be  seen,  as  he  described  himsell — '^a 
pock-pitted,  hard-featnred  HtUe  fellow,'^  prowling  amongst 
the  crowd  who  stood  before  the  painting,  and  listemng  with  a 
yearning,  eager,  hungiy  ear  to  the  praises  bestowed  upon  the 
work,  designed  in  poverty,  and  painted  with  trembling 
anxiety. 

He  was,  all  through  his  life,  highly  sensitive  of  praise ;  and 
in  youth,  with  his  quick  fancv,  and  panting  love  of  fame,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  feel  great  nation  at  the  laudations 
which  his  picture  so  justly  drew  from  the  spectators.  One 
day,  during  the  exhibition,  these  praises  were  so  warm  and  so 
flattering,  that  in  a  moment  of  transport,  upon  some  person 
in  the  crowd  around  the  work,  saying,  ''  Who  can  be  the 
painter?"  Barry  exclaimed,  "I  am.*'  The  on-lookers 
laughed,  and  jeered,  and  would  not  bdieve  him,  then  the  re- 
action of  feeling  became  so  powerful  and  bitter  in  his  breast, 
that,  bursting  into  tears,  he  rushed  from  the  room.* 

Barry  brought  with  him  to  Dublin  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  then  residing  here,  and  acting  as 
the  secretarv  of  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  from  Joseph  Fenn 
Sleigh,  a  physician  in  Cork,  who  had  been  a  steady  and  iudi- 
cious  friend  to  the  young  artist.  Burke  was  pleased  with  the 
young  man,  he  admired  ms  pictures,  and  jud^d  rightly  dT  his 
ability.  Through  his  influence  Barry  was  received  as  a  pupil  of 
the  Drawing  School  of  the  Society  at  whose  exhibition  his 


*  In  the  European  Magazine  for  April,  1806 —  in  the  long  sketch  of 
Ban7*8  life  prefixed  to  the  coUected  edition  of  his  works  (1809),  and, 
strangest  of  all,  in  the  late  edition  of  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Fsinters, 
this  picture  is  absurdly  caUed  St.  Patrick  Baptizing  the  King,  on  his 
aniTal  at  the  sea  coast  of  Gashel.  Most  of  our  reader  must  be  awaia 
that  Cashel  is  forty  miles  ftom  the  sea. 


pictlire  had  been  ehown,  aikd  dwing  eight  mdiithft  he  worked 
ardentlj  and  steadily  under  the  toition  of  Jacob  Ennis,  whoi 
bad  bc^  a  pupil  of  the  dder  West,  of  Dublin,  and  had 
studied  in  the  Vatioan  with  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds.^ 

Boike,  who  ^erer  neglected  a  frrand,  or  aufiered  Ms  inteieat 
in  a  deserring  man  to  slacken,  but  loved  ever  to 

"  Help  young  mttit  into  fame/' 

considering  that  a  change  from  I>ublin  to  London  might  prove 
advantageous  to  Barry's  interest,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
kave  tUs  country  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  and  as 
Bichard  Burke,  tne  brother  of  his  friend,  was  about  to  leave  for 
London,  Barry  joined  him,  and  arrived  in  the  metropolis  early  in 
tfi6  year  1765,  His  life  in  Dublin,  owing  to  Burke's  kindness, 
had  been  happy  and  peaceful,  bat  still  the  old  spirit  of  argu- 
mentativeness and  oddity,  would  break  out.  On  one  occasion, 
he  believed  tliat  by  frequenting  a  tavern  he  had  mispent  his 
time,  and  being  determined  to  deprive  himself  of  the  means  of 
repeatii^  his  offence,  he  threw  his  purse,  containing  the  very 
few  pounds  of  which  he  was  mastor,  into  the  Lifie^,  and  then 
shutting  himself  up,  devoted  all  his  hours  to  painting  and  to 
study.  His  early  acquaintance  with  Edmund  Burke  was 
marked  by  a  circumstance  not  less  characteristic.  Thqr 
spoke  of  some  subject  connected  with  art,  and  the  conversation 
soon  became  an  argument.  Barrv,  in  support  of  his  views, 
quoted  an  anonymous  work  entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Sub- 
lime  and  Beauti^ly  but  Burke  refused  to  submit  his  views  to 
the  ruling  of  a  book  so  slight  and  unsubstantial  as  that  named. 
"  Do  you,'*  Barry  cried,  "  call  that  slight  which  is  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  nature  and  truth.  I  could  not  afford  to  buy  the 
book.  Sir,  but  I  transcribed  every  word  of  it  with  my  own 
hand.''  Burke  acknowledged,  with  a  smile,  that  he  was  the 
anthor ; — ''  Are  you  ?"  cned  Barry,  with  an  oath,  as  he  took 
tiom  his  pocket  the  copy  he  had  made  of  the  treatise. 

The  fnendship  of  Doctor  Sleigh  had  continued  unabated, 
u\d  his  advice  to  Barry  was,  that  he  should  take  the  earliest 
possible  means  of  going  to  Bome,  he  also  suggested  a  course 
of  reading,  and  adds : — 

"^ce  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  I  have  often 

*  For  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Drawing  School  of  the 
Bojal  DaUin  Sodety,  and  for  a  iketch  of  its  most  distrnguished  teachers 
ttd  pupils,  see  laiaa  QoAETBaLT  Bbtuw,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  507-^13.  ^ 
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lamented  that  you  did  not  pursue  jovr  claaacal  atadies  farther,  as 
you  are  now  depriYed  of  many  noble  subjects  for  painting  vou  would 
otherwise  have  had.  Tou  may  remember,  that  to  Homer  s  descrip- 
tion contained  in  two  or  three  lines,  Phidias  acknowlec^ed  himsdf 
indebted  for  the  so  much  celebrated  statue  of  the  Olympian  JoTe. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  there  is  a  large  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  your  art  in  the  descriptions  of  our  three  great  English  poets, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Muton,  not  to  mention  the  number  of  ex- 
cellent subjects  in  the  Scriptures." 

Thus  instructed  he  commenced  his  London  life,  and  after 
having  studied  there  for  a  year,  he  was  advised  by  Sir  Joshua 
Beyndids  to  pay  a  visit  to  Borne,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
the  specimens  of  the  old  masters  there  preserved,  particularly 
the  paintings  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  journey  to  Borne  coola 
not  be  undertaken  without  considerable  expense,  and  Burke;, 
knowing  the  poverty  of  Barr/s  condition,  offered  to  pay  his 
travelling  charges  to  that  city,  and  promised  to  settle  the  sam 
of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  upon  him  during  his  continuance 
there  as  a  student.  His  route  to  Bome  lay  through  France, 
and  he  passed  onward  by  the  smiling,  pleasant  land  of  sunny 
Burgunay,  with  clustering  vines,  and  cattle-covered  steeps; 
he  copied  some  pictures  in  the  Paris  galleries,  and  sent  to 
Burke  a  very  clever  painting  ol  Alexander  drinking  tie  Potion, 
after  the  great  picture  of  La  Sueur. 

His  life  in  Borne,  like  his  life  at  all  other  places,  was  one 
continued  battle  with  his  superiors  and  with  his  fellow 
pupils.  Beynolds  advised  him  to  study  those  subjects  which 
could  not  fail  to  elevate  his  style,  and  imbue  his  mind  with 
noble  conceptions  of  art  and  of  its  objects.  These  were  sug- 
gestions worthy  of  the  great  President  writing  ui)on  his 
own  profession ;  and  Burke,  in  cautioning  Ban^  against  the 
too  ardent  employment  of  his  fancy  and  of  his  intellect,  thus 
counsels  him : — 

"  Tou  whose  letter  would  be  the  best  direction  in  the  world  to  any 
other  painter,  want  none  yourself  from  me,  who  know  little  of  the 
matter.  But  as  you  were  always  indulgent  enough  to  bear  my  hu- 
mour under  the  name  of  advice,  you  will  permit  me  now,  my  dear 
Barry,  once  more  to  wish  you,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  to  contract 
the  circle  of  your  studies.  The  extent  and  rapidity  of  your  mind 
carries  you  to  too  great  a  diversity  of  things,  and  to  the  completion 
of  a  whole,  before  you  are  quite  master  of  the  parts,  in  a  degree  eqaal 
to  the  dignity  of  your  ideas.  This  disposition  arises  from  a  generous 
impatience,  which  is  a  fault  almost  characteristic  of  great  genius. 
But  it  is  a  fault,  nevertheless,  and  one  which,  I  am  sure,  vou  will 
correct— when  you  consider  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mechanic  in 
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jour  proftsftion*  in  which,  however,  the  distinotive  part  of  the  art 
eonsiftiy  and  without  which  the  first  ideas  can  only  make  a  good 
critic — not  a  painter." 

Borne  was  to  Barry,  as  it  is  to  all  genuine  artists,  a  sacred 
depository  of  every  prodaction  of  genius,  at  the  imitation  of 
which  he  strives  as  the  great  object  of  his  life.  The  spirit 
which,  in  after  years,  distinguished  Barry,  was  very  evident 
even  at  this  early  period.  The  contempt  of  all  authority,  the 
dislike  to  all  the  dogmatism  of  older  professors,  the  hatred  of 
academies,  all  the  wild,  odd  peculiarities  of  his  disposition, 
were  the  causes  of  anxiety  and  of  dissatisfaction  to  his  friends ; 
and  whilst  exciting  their  compassion  or  their  anger,  he  appears, 
himself,  to  have  b^n  entirely  unconscious  of  his  position.  He 
wrote  most  feelingly  of  the  fate  of  a  brother  artist  wno  had  been, 
in  many  points  of  conduct,  most  similar  to  himself.  Burke,  who 
dreaded  the  injurv  which  might  spring  from  this  most  unhappy, 
because  unnoticed  infirmity  of  character,  watched  every  phase 
of  Barry^s  mind,  and  endeavoured,  by  his  advice,  to  guard  him 
from  the  evils  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  With  this  inten- 
tion he  wrote  to  him  frequently^  and  iu  one  of  his  letters  the 
following  noble  passages  appear : — 

"  Until  very  lately,  I  had  never  heard  anything  of  yonr  proceedings 

from  others  ;  and  when  I  did,  it  was  much  less  than  I  had  known 

from  yourself- -that  you  had  been  upon  ill  terms  with  the  artists  and 

virtuosi  in  Rome  witnout  much  mention  of  cause  or  consequence.   If 

Tou  have  improved  these  unfortunate  quarrels  to  your  advancement 

m  your  art,  you  have  turned  a  very  disagreeahle  circumstance  to  a 

very  capital  advantage.    However  you  may  have  succeeded  in  this 

uncommon  attempt,  permit  me  to  suggest  to  you,  with  that  friendly 

liberty  which  you  have  always  had  the  goodness  to  hear  from  me,  that 

you  cannot  possibly  have  always  the  same  success,  either  with  regard 

to  vour  fortune,  or  your  reputation.    Depend  upon  it,  that  you  will 

find  the  same  competitions,  the  same  jealousies,-  the  same  arts  and 

cahalsy  the  emulations  of  interest  and  of  fame,  and  the  same  agitations 

and  passions  here,  that  you  have  experienced  in  Italy ;  and  if  they 

have  the  same  effect  on  your  temper,  they  will  have  just  the  same 

effects  on  your  interest — and  be  your  merit  what  it  will,  you  will 

never  be  employed  to  paint  a  picture.     It  will  be  the  same  in  liondon 

IS  at  home,  and  the  same  in  Faris  as  in  London  ;  for  the  world  is 

pretty  nearly  alike  in  all  its  parts :  nay,  thoug^h  it  would  perhaps  be 

a  fittle  inconvenient  to  me,  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  you  should 

fix  your  residence  in  Rome  than  here,  as  I  should  not  then  have  the 

mortification  of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  a  genius  of  the  first  rank 

lost  to  the  world,  himself,  and  his  friends — as  I  certainly  must  if  you 

do  not  assume  a  manner  of  acting  and  thinking  here  totally  different 

from  what  your  letters  from  Borne  have  described  to  me.    That  you 
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Innre  had  jiat  sobjeota  of  indigiiatiim  alw*7B»  and  of  aogfir  often*  I 
do  BO  ways  doubt.  Who  can  uve  in  the  world  without  some  trial  af 
his  patience?  But  believe  me,  mj  dear  Barry,  thai  the  anna  wHh 
which  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  world  are  to  be  combated,  and  the 
qualities  with  which  it  ia  to  be  reconciled  to  ua»  and  we  reconciled  to 
it,  are  moderation^  gentleness,  a  little  indulgence  to  others,  and  a 
great  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselres, — which  are  not  qualities  of  a  mean 
spirit,  as  some  may  possibly  think  them,  but  virtues  of  a  great  and 
noble  kind ;  and  such  as  dignify  our  nature  as  much  aa  they  contri- 
bate  to  our  repoae  and  fortune ;  for  nothing  can  be  ao  unworthy  of  a 
well-oompoaed  soul  as  to  pass  away  life  in  bickerings  and  litigatioos— 
in  anarliogaud  acuffling  with  every  one  about  ua.  Again  and  again, 
my  dear  Barry,  we  must  be  at  peace  with  our  species — ^if  not  for 
their  sakes,  yet  very  much  for  our  own.  Think  what  mv  feelings 
must  be,  from  my  unfeigned  regard  to  you,  and  from  my  wishes  that 
your  talents  mi^t  be  of  use,  when  I  aee  what  the  inevitable  conse- 
qumee  must  be  of  vour  pwaevering  in  what  haa  hith^to  been  your 
coarse  ever  since  I  Knew  you,  and  which  you  will  permit  me  to  trace 
out  to  jou  before-hand.  You  will  come  here,  you  will  observe  what 
the  artists  are  doing,  and  you  will  sometimes  speak  a  disapprobation 
ta  pliun  words,  and  sometimes  in  a  no  less  expressive  silence.  By 
degrees  you  will  produce  some  of  your  own  works.  They  will  be 
variously  criticised ;  you  will  defend  them ;  you  will  abuse  those  that 
have  attacked  you ;  expostulations,  discussions,  letters,  possibly  chal- 
lenges, will  go  forward ;  you  will  shun  your  brethren — they  wiU 
shun  you.  In  the  mean  time,  gentlemen  will  ^un  your  friendship 
for  fear  of  bein^  engaged  in  your  quarrels ;  you  will  fall  into  dis- 
tresses which  will  onlj  aggravate  ^our  disposition  for  farther  quar- 
rels ;  you  will  be  oblige^  for  maintenance,  to  do  any  thing  for  any 
body ;  your  very  talents  will  depart  for  want  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment ;  and  you  will  go  out  of  the  world  fretted,  dbapp<»nted,  and 
ruined/' 

Amongst  his  brother  artists  he  was  neither  popular  nor  im* 
popular,  but  in  Smith's  gossiping  Life  of  NoUekms  the  follow- 
mg  story  is  told : — 

*•  Barry  the  historical  painter,  who  was  extremely  intimate  with 
NoUekens  at  Borne,  took  tne  liberty  one  night,  when  they  were  about 
to  leave  the  English  Coffee  House,  to  exchange  hats  with  him. 
Barry's  hat  was  edged  with  lace,  and  Nollekens'  was  a  very  shabby 
pk^n  one.  Upon  his  returning  the  hat  next  morning,  he  was  re- 
quested bv  Noilekens  to  let  him  know  why  he  left  him  hia  gold  laced 
hat — *  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Joey,'  answered  Barry, 
*  I  fully  expected  assassination  last  night,  and  I  was  to  have  been 
known  by  my  gold  laced  hat.'  This  villainous  transaetion«  which 
miffht  have  proved  fatal  to  Nollekens,  I  have  often  heard  him  relate, 
and  he  generally  added, '  Its  what  the  Old  Bailey  people  would  call 
a  true  bill  against  Jenu'  "* 

*  Smyth's  life  of  Nollekena,  Vol.  t ,  p.  8. 
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lUs  ttory,  m  our  mind,  is  little  better  tban  a  gross  and  an. 
fMuded  Cdsehood,  entirely  opposed  to  all  Barry's  habits>  and 
RpFBBeniing  him  in  a  most  shameful  and  degrading  position. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1770,  onr  painter,  having  com- 
pleted his  studies,  left  Borne  for  England,  and  visited  all  the 
galleries  ct  note  or  repntation  npon  his  route.  At  Turin  he 
was  disappointed  in  the  Ghiiabs,  and  '^  Bubens,  Rembrandt, 
Teniers,  and  Yandyke  were  without  the  pales  of  his  church/' 
At  Milan,  he  went  to  see  Da  Vinci's  Lati  Bupper,  bat  found 
the  pictnre  in  the  process  of  cleaning  and  repainting.  This, 
» a  matter  <^  coarse,  roused  Barry  s  anser,  and  he  argued 
viih,  and  lectured  the  monks  for  their  barbarism.  * 

He  arrived  safely  in  London,  and  as  his  time  had  been  fully 
employed  in  Some,  he  found  the  advantages  which  spring 
from  the  cultivation  of  literature  in  connection  with  art.  He 
had  written  a  very  able  treatise  upon  Gothic  architecture,  and 
had  prepared  notes  of  great  value  upon  the  artistic  skill  of  the 
aacieDts ;  from  the  latter  he  afterwards  derived  those  ai^^ 
meats  whieh  he  employed  in  refuting  the  theories  of  Winkel* 
mann.  He  had,  during  these  five  years,  done  very  little  per- 
ceptible, or  likdy  to  add,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  to  his 
rqintatbn,  but,  in  the  quiet  hours  of  his  own  peculiar  and 
Woodbg  thoughtfulness,  he  had  laid  up  the  seeds  of  those  grand 
harvests  of  genius,  in  after  years  to  flourish  so  gloriously.  There 
vas  not  a  beanty  in  any  mmous  picture  or  piece  of  sculpture 
annotiecd  by  him ;  he  copied,  in  out-line,  all  the  great  statues 
of  Borne,  anid  so  intent  was  he  upon  his  studies  that  he  painted 
only  two  piotmes  in  oils  dnring  his  five  ^ears  of  pupilage — 
Piiloeieiea  and  Adam  and  Sve.  Thns,  m  the  alow  and  toil- 
nme  piognsss  of  his  early  studies,  he  ciubed  his  fancy,  and  in 
the ''  ever^Uvisg  Art,''  his  soul  acknowledged  a  superior  in 
the  might  of  dead  gooius,  breathing  again  in  its  own  bright 
oeatioDs;  amidst  tiie  galleries  of  Bome  he  learned  to  worship 
tt  the  shrine  of  ancient  art,  and  measuring  his  cotemporaries 
bj  the  standard  of  the  antique,  he  des^sed  their  noblest  efforts. 
WiUi  him  tiie  ancient  masters  were  gods,  their  pictures  and 
ihdr  fltatnea  were  abne  worthy  of  his  regard,  he  would  be  their 
h^  priest,  and  that  feeling  which,  in  the  breasts  of  otJier  men, 
voidd  have  been  but  admiration,  became,  in  his  fervid  soul,. 
otatiGiam  and  idolatry. 

Thas  formed  in  mind  he  arrived  in  England ;  Burke  was 
M,  Ui  friend,  as  firm  and  genial  as  ever^  and  to  prove  that 
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his  life  in  Bome  had  not  been  mispent,  Barry  prepared  to 
startle  the  world  with  a  picture^  as  ambitions  and  grand  in  its 
subject,  as  a  young  painter  could  possibly  select.  He  was  re* 
solved  that  his  work  should  exhibit  all  the  graces  of  form,  all 
the  charms  of  beauty,  all  the  clever  combinations  of  sky,  and 
water^  and,  sun-light,  and,  daring  to  match  himself  with  tbe 
mightiest  masters  of  antiquity,  he  painted  Fenus  Biting  Jrm 
Ike  Sea. 

His  next  picture  was  JvpUer  and  Juno ;  but,  in  the  year 
1778,  the  artistic  knowledge  of  the  English  people  was  as  uncol- 
tivated  and  as  unrefined  as  their  taste  in  dress  or  in  gastronomy. 
Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  and  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  possess  now  their  annual  exhibitions  of  Paintiog  and 
of  Sculpture ;  Art-Unions,  Mechanics  Institutes,  and  popular 
Literary  Associations,  have  refined  the  minds  of  our  people; 
and  that  which  was,  eighty  years  ago,  but  a  wonder,  "the 
effect/'  as  Johnson  said,  *'  of  novelty  upon  ignorance,''  is  now 
an  object  of  attraction  and  of  honest  laudable  gratification  to 
the  minds  of  our  intelligent  mechanics.  The  causes  of  this 
change  are  so  many  and  so  various,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
specify  them ;  but  the  importation  of  foreign  works  of  art,  the 
progress  which  the  popular  mind  and  free  education  ever  make 
m  a  free  country,  are  the  chief  sources  whence  springs  the  ad- 
vancement in  public  taste.  That  Barry  lived  before  his  time, 
none  who  know  thQ  history  of  his  life-stru^le  can  doubt.  His 
views  of  art  differed  from  those  of  the  leading  painters  of  his 
age ;  his  unbending,  unconciiiating,  disposition,  repelled  many 
amateurs  who  might  have  agreed  with  his  theory  in  part,  bat 
he  was  then  as  dogmatic  in  requiring  credence  for  all  his 
theories  of  painting,  as  in  after  years  he  became  when 
demanding  belief  for  all  the  teachings  of  his  religion. 

His  painting  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  he  had  commenced 
in  Italy,  but  finished  in  England,  was  equally  unlucky  with 
his  two  earlier  paintings  in  suiting  the  public  taste ;  and  when 
some  few  years  afterwards  he  painted  his  D^ath  of  General 
Wolfe,  all  the  world  stared,  at  the  fancy  of  representing  a 
general  and  soldiers  of  the  time  of  Oeorge  the  Third  con- 
tending naked  against  the  enemy.  Had  Barry  been  less  ori- 
ginal, or  had  he,  like  Bobert  Southey,  been  content  that  his 
productions  should  live  in  the  minds  of  some  half  dozen  men 
of  his  own  time,  whilst  hoping,  nay  believing,  that  the  next 
generation  would  fully  appreciate  his  objects  and  his  merits. 
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he  would  have  been  a  happy  man.  But  Barry  was  not  of  this 
cast  of  mind>  he  loved  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  and  aiming 
at  the  brightest  conceptions  of  beauty  and  of  grace,  matching 
his  mind  and  hand  against^  the  grandest  of  those  mighty 
princes  of  art  who  had  lived  in  the  ages  when  the  gift  of 
genius  was  richer  than  "^he  birth-right  of  a  principality,  when 
bncy  was  more  powerful  in  securing  interest  with  the  great 
than  the  gold  of  the  king  or  the  sword  of  the  warrior ;  and 
as  the  untaught,  unused,  tasteless  public  turned  from  Barry's 
pictunss  silently  or  disparagingly,  he  snarled  at  the  success, 
and  at  the  practices  of  his  brother  artists,  who  were  more  wise 
in  their  appreciation  of  that  which  brought  patrons  to  their 
studios,  even  whilst  condemning  the  taste  of  their  sup- 
porters. 

Reynolds  was  the  chief  painter  of  the  day ;  every  man 
whose  influence  in  the  world  of  fashion,  or  in  the  world  of 
literature  could  advance  his  pretensions,  or  could  back  his 
quarrel,  was  his  friend.  Johnson,  and  Grarrick,  and  Gold- 
smith, and  Beauclerk,  and  Burke,  were  his  constant  guests, 
and  yet  with  one  so  powerful  as  this,  Barry  could  contend  bit- 
terly and  fiercely.  Living  alone ;  absorbed  in  the  practice  of 
his  art ;  dreaming  of  what  his  position  might  be  could  he  but 
restore  the  grand  style  of  painting  which  his  heart  so  wor- 
shipped ;  fancying  in  his  lonely  hours  that  some  Egeria  whis- 
pei^  of  fame,  and  in  the  dim  vista  of  some  far-off  future 
pointed  to  a  wreath  more  splendid  than  that  of  Michael 
Angelo,  or  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Eubens,  he  looked 
with  contempt  upon  Beynolds's  productions,  and  sneered  at 
him  as  "  a  man  who  painted  faces.''  Barry  was  not  ungrate- 
ful, but  his  pride  in  his  art  blinded  him  to  his  own  interests, 
and  even  to  the  dictates  of  friendship.  Doctor  Brocklesby, 
who  was  his  sincere  admirer,  perceived  that  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  pursued,  must  eventually  injure  both  his  fame  and 
his  chances  of  advancement ;  he  knew  that  portrait  painting 
was  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  art  to  which  Barry  could  in 
that  age  apply  himself,  and  seeing  the  painter's  unwillingness 
to  devote  himself  to  the  more  money-making  pursuit  of  his 

E!ofes8ion,  he  induced  Burke  to  sit  to  Barry  for  his  portrait. 
at  although  Burke  readily  and  good-naturedly  consented,  the 
painter  would  see  some  slight  in  the  manner  of  his  at- 
tendance at  the  sittings.  Burke  frequently  went  to  Barry's 
house,  and  though  he  always  found  him  at  home,  he  was  too 

16 
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much  engaged  to  devote  himself  to  the  portrait  of  his  best 
friend,  and  most  iUastrious  sitter,  stating  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  take  a  sitting  without  a  previous  notice  of  twenly- 
four  hours.  After  many  calls,  Burke  grew  weary  of  dancing 
in  the  studio  of  the  man  whom  he  had  served,  and  acoordmglj 
wrotQ  to  him,  stating  that  he  had  offered  to  sit  at  the  request 
of  Doctor  Brocklesby,  and  had  called  at  the  hours  he  thought 
most  suitable  to  Bany's  convenience,  and  most  adapted  to  his 
own  leisure.  To  this  letter  Barry  sent  the  following  charac- 
teristic reply : — 

«<  Sir — ^It  is  some  time  since  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  train 
myself  in  such  dispositions  and  habits  of  mind  as  were  in  my  judg- 
ment best  calculated  to  carry  me  with  quiet  and  ease  through  a 
situation  every  way  encompassed  with  thorns  and  difficulties :  and  I 
did  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  by  this  time  to  meet 
any  attack  upon  my  quiet  with  a  proportionable  degree  of  patience 
and  serenity  of  mind.  But  I  have  oeen  mistaken :  for  your  letter  has 
vexed  me,  it  has  exceedinet^  vexed  me.  There  are  passages  in  it 
which,  perhapsj  you  can  explain,  and  which  I  wish  you  would ;  indeed, 
the  whole  cast  and  ironical  air  of  it  seemed  to  be  meant  as  an 
but  I  am  not  (I  thank  God  for  it)  in  any  misfortune,  and  if  I  was,  it 
is  with  difficulty  I  can  bring  myself  to  believe  that  you  would  be 
inclined  to  add  anything  to  the  weight  of  it ;  and  ^et  vou  tell  me 
'  that,  knowing  vou  had  no  title  to  flatter  yourself  with  the  vanity  of 
being  painted  by  so  eminent  an  artist  as  I  am,'  you  mention  *  my 
being  particularly  knowing  in  the  value  and  duties  of  friendship,' and 
you  talk  of '  your  very  sincere,  though  unlearned  homage  to  my  great 
talents  and  acquirements.' — What  am  I  to  understand  from  all  this  ? 
If  it  is  the  language  of  contempt  and  anger,  why  it  is  so,  and  how 
comes  it  of  all  people  in  the  world  to  be  addressed  to  me?  Surely 
there  must  be  something  in  your  mind ;  what  is  it  ?  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  it  in  its  full  extent,  and  permit  me  to  say  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  left  in  ignorance  of  any  matter  that  is  likely  to  make  a 
breach  between  us.  As  to  Dr.  Brocklesby*s  picture,  it  is  a  miserable 
subject  to  be  made  the  ground  of  a  quarrel  with  me.  I  wiU  paint  iif 
as  I  always  was  earnestly  inclined  to  do>  when  I  can  g^t  a  sittiiig 
upon  the  terms  that  are  granted  to  all  other  painters ;  I  only  begged 
the  notice  of  a  day  before-hand,  and  you  well  know  that  much  more 
is  required  by  others,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  it  mast 
be  evident  that  this  business  cannot  be  carried  on  without  it.  If  this 
should  not  be  found  convenient,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  bat  there  is  no 
reason  of  complaint  on  any  8ide»  as  I  am  resolved  not  to  spoil  what  I 
have  done. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Tour  oblig^  humble  servant, 

Jakcs  Babet. 

July  11, 1774." 
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In  answer  to  this  piece  of  folly  Burke  wrote  as  follows  :— 

**  Sir — I  have  been  honored  with  a  letter  from  Yoa>  written  in  a 
style  which,  from  most  of  my  acquaintancesy  I  should  have  thought  a 
fiUle  sing^ular.  In  return  to  an  aoology  of  mine  for  an  unseasonable 
iatmaiooi,  coached  in  language  tne  most  respectful  I  could  employ, 
yo«  tell  me  that  I  attack  you,  and  endeavour  to  make  a  quarrel  with 
yoo.  Tou  will  judge  of  the  propriety  of  this  matter,  and  of  this 
mode  of  expres«on«  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  offering  myself  to 
nt  for  my  picture  on  Saturday  last,  I  could  not  possibly  mean  to 
offend  yon.  When  you  declined  the  offer  in  the  manner  in  which  yom 
decliaed  offers  of  the  same  kind  several  times  before^  I  confess  I  felt 
that  foch  importunity  on  my  part,  and  on  such  a  subject,  must  make 
me  look  rather  little  in  the  eyes  of  others,  as  it  certainly  did  in  mv 
own.  The  desire  of  being  painted  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which 
vanity  sometimes  displays  itself.  I  am,  however,  mistaken,  if  it  be 
one  of  the  fashions  of  that  weakness  in  me.  I  thought  it  necessary, 
on  being  dismissed  by  yon  so  often,  to  make  you  at  length  some  apo- 
h^  for  the  frequent  trouble  I  had  given  you.  I  assured  you  tnat 
my  denre  of  sitting  solely  arose  from,  my  wish  to  comply  with  the 

Clite  and  friendl;^  request  of  Doctor  Brocklesby.  I  thought  I  should 
the  more  readily  excused  on  thtt  account  by  you,  who,  as  you  are 
a  man  informed  much  more  than  is  common,  must  know,  that  some 
attention  to  the  wishes  of  our  friend  even  in  trifles,  is  an  essential 
anuM^  the  duties  of  friendship:  I  had  too  much  value  for  Doctor 
Brocklesby*s  to  neglect  him  even  in  this  trivial  article.  Such  was  my 
^wlogy.  Ton  find  fault  with  it,  and  I  should  certainly  ask  your 
pardon,  if  I  were  sensible  that  it  did  or  could  convey  anything  offen« 
■ve.  When  I  speak  in  high  terms  of  your  merit  and  your  skill  in 
irt,  you  are  pleased  to  treat  my  commendation  as  irony.    How 

Ethe  warm  (though  unlearned  and  ineffectual)  testimony  I  have 
to  that  merit  and  that  skill  upon  all  occasions,  calls  for  such  a 
reflexion,  I  must  submit  to  your  own  equity  upon  a  sober  considera- 
Those  who  have  heard  me  speak  upon  that  subject  have  not 


imagined  my  tone  to  be  ironical ;  whatever  other  blame  it  may  have 
niented.  I  have  always  thought  and  I  always  spoke  of  you  as  a  man 
of  uncommon  genius,  and  I  am  sorry  that  my  expression  of  this  sen- 
timent  has  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  your  approbation. 
In  future,  however,  I  hope  you  will  at  least  think  more  favorably  of 
my  uneerity ;  for  if  my  commendation  and  my  censure  have  not  that 
gnality,  I  am  conscious  they  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them. 
In  the  latter  part  of  your  letter  you  refuse  to  paint  the  picture  except 
upon  certain  ternu.  These  terms,  you  tell  me,  are  gpranted  to  all 
other  painters.  They  who  are  of  importance  enoneh  to  grant  terms 
lo  gentlemen  of  your  profession,  may  enter  into  a  discussion  of  their 
ttSitj  or  their  reasonableness.  But  I  never  thought  my  portrait  a 
business  of  consequence.  It  was  the  shame  of  "appearing  to  think  so 
by  my  importwniy  that  g^ve  ^ou  the  trouble  of  my  apology.  But 
that  I  may  not  seem  to  sin  without  excuse,  because  with  knowledge, 
I  must  answer  to  your  chaiging  me,  that  ^  I  weU  know  that  much 
more  is  required  by  others,*  that  you  think  far  too  highly  of  my 
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hundedge  in  this  particular.     I  know  no  snch  thing  bj  anj  experience 
of  mj  own.     I  have  been  painted  in  my  life  five  times ;  twice  in 
little  and  three  times  in  large.    The  late  Mr.  Spencer,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Sisson  painted  the  miniatures.     Mr.  WorLdge  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  painted  the  rest.     I  assure  you,  upon  my  honor,  I  never 
finye  any  of  these  gentlemen  any  reg^ar  previous  notice  whatsoever. 
They  condescended  to  live  with  me  without  ceremony;  and  they 
painted  me,  when  my  friends  desired  it,  at  such  times  as  I  casually 
went  to  admire  their  performances,  and,  just  as  it  mutually  sm'ted 
us.    A  picture  of  me  is  now  painting  for  Mr.  Thrale  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  in  this  manner,  and  this  only.     1  will  not  presume  to 
say,  that  the  condescension  of  some  men  forms  a  rule  for  others.    I 
know  that  extraordinary  ciyility  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of 
strict  justice.     In  that  view^  probably,  you  may  be  right.     It  b  not 
for  me  to  dispute  with  you.     I  have  ever  looked  up  with  reverence 
to  merit  of  all  kinds  ;  and  have  learned  to  yield  submission  even  to 
the  caprices  of  men  of  great  parts.     I  shall  certainly  obey  your  com- 
mands ;  and  send  you  a  regular  notice  whenever  I  am  able.     I  have 
done  so  at  times ;  but  having  been,  with  great  mortification  to  myself, 
obliged  once  or  twice  to  disappoint  you,  and  having  been  as  often 
disappointed  by  your  engagemen^,  it  was  to  prevent  this,  that  I 
have  offered  you  (I  may  freely  say)  every  leisure  hour  that  I  have 
had  sure  and  in  my  own  possession,  for  near  two  years  past.   I  think 
a  person  possessed  of  the  indulgent  weakness  of  a  friend,  would  have 
g^ven  credit  to  the  irregularity  of  the  calls  of  my  little  occupations, 
on  my  assuring  him  so  frequently  of  the  fact.     There  are  expressions 
in  your  letter  of  so  very  extraordinary  a  nature,  with  regard  to  your 
beinff  free  from  any  misfortune,  that  I  think  it  better  to  pass  them  over 
in  silence.     I  do  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  you,  Mr.  Barry  ;  I  do  not 

Jiuarrel  with  my  friends.  Tou  say  a  picture  is  a  miserable  subject 
or  it ;  and  you  say  right.  But  if  any  one  should  have  a  difference 
with  a  painter,  some  conduct  relative  to  a  picture  is  as  probable  a 
matter  for  it  as  any  other.  Tour  demanding  an  explanation  of  a 
letter,  which  was  itself  an  explanation,  has  given  you  the  trouble  of 
this  long  letter.  I  am  always  ready  to  give  an  account  of  my  con- 
duct. I  am  sorry  the  former  account  1  gave  you  should  have  offen- 
ded. If  this  should  not  be  more  successful  let  the  business  end 
there.  I  could  only  repeat  again  my  admiration  of  your  talents,  my 
wishes  for  your  success,  my  sorrow  for  any  misfortune  that  should 
befal  you,  and  my  shame,  if  ever  so  trifling  a  thing  as  a  business  of 
mine  should  break  in  upon  any  order  you  have  established  in  an  em- 
ployment to  which  your  parts  fi;ive  a  high  degree  of  importance.  I 
am,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  respect,  Sir, 
Tour  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Edmund  Bvbxb." 

This  letter,  so  kind  and  so  considerate,  convinced  Bany  of 
the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  the  portrait  was  paint- 
ed, close  in  resemblance,  able  and  artistic  in  execution. 
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Continuing  still  to  adhere  to  his  old  design  of  reviving  the 
great  school  of  historic  painting,  he  next  produced  Mercury 
IftveiUing  the  Lyre,  and  Narekeus  Admiring  Himself  in  the 
Water.  Whilst  engaged  upon  the  former  work,  Burke  said 
to  him,  "  What  are  you  now  painting  V*  Oh  1  but  this  little 
slight  thing,"  said  Barry,  pointing  to  the  picture,  "  it  is  young 
Mercury  inventing  the  Lyre.  The  God,  you  know,  found  a 
tortoise-shell  at  break  of  day  on  the  sea-shore,  and  fashioned 
it  into  a  fin<$  instrument  of  music/'  *^  I  know  the  story," 
lepUed  Burke,  "  such  were  the  fruits  of  early  rising— he  is 
an  industrious  deity  and  an  example  to  man.  I  will  give  you 
a  companion  to  it :  Narcissus  wasting  time  looking  at  himself 
in  the  fountain,  an  image  of  idleness  and  vanity."  The  Nar- 
dssus  was  painted  upon  this  hint,  but  is  lost  to  the  world ; 
Mercury  is  still  considered  one  of  Barry's  best  productions, 
the  god  stands  upon  the  shore  with  the  tortoise-shell  in  his 
hand;  he  strikes  one  of  the  fibres  still  remaining  extended 
across  it,  and  bending  to  catch  the  sound,  which  his  own 
Rogers  have  awakened!,  he  designs  the  Lyre  ;  Cupid,  who  had 
stolen  behind,  at  the  same  moment  forming  the  like  concep- 
tion, presents  him  with  another  chord — his  own  bowstring. 

In  the  year  1775  Barry  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Eeal 
and  Imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  Progress  of  Art  in  England, 
one  of  the  most  able  essays  which  had  to  that  period  appeared 
npon  the  subject  of  painting  in  these  kingdoms.  Its  origin, 
l^e  that  of  most  of  Barry's  writings,  was  wounded  pride  and 
disappointed  ambition.  From  the  time  when  Barry  had  gazed 
upon  the  wonders  and  the  glories  of  Sistine  Chapel,  he  had 
loDged  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  soul  for  some  happy  opportu- 
nity of  transmitting  a  noble  record  of  his  genius  and  of  his  ability 
to  the  future.  In  the  year  1773  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  had  agreed  to  leave  the  ornamenting  of  their  Cathedral  to 
the  Boyal  Academy,  to  which  body  they  had  also  committed  the 
power  of  selecting  such  painters  as  they  should  think  qualified 
to  execute  historical  pictures  of  a  size  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  high.  It  was  also  intended  to  erect  some  monument 
within  the  church — one,  in  particular,  to  Pope  was  mentioned, 
and  the  sculptor  was  to  be  paid  by  subscription,  and  by  a  benefit 
torn  Drury-lane  Theatre  :  Barry,  it  should  be  observed,  was  the 
person  who  proposed  this  plan  to  the  Academy  some  short  time 
after  he  had  been  admitted  an  Associate.  He  writes  : — "  I 
bad  long  set  my  heart  upon  it,  as  the  only  means  for  establish- 
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ing  a  solid  mauly  taste  for  real  art,  in  place  of  our  contempt- 
ible passion  for  the  daubing  of  inconsequential  things,  por- 
traits of  dogs,  landscapes,  ftc. — ^things  which  the  mina,  which 
is  the  soul  of  art,  having  no  concern  in  them,  have  hitherto 
served  to  disgrace  us  over  all  Europe."  This  project  of 
adorning  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  at  the  expense  of  the 
fioyal  Academicians  was  not  carried  out,  as  it  was  met  by  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  Bishop  of  London ;  but  we  may 
mention  that  the  subject  chosen  by  Barry,  for  his  own  paintmg, 
was  Christ  rejected  by  the  Jews  when  Pilate  begged  his  release. 

Distracted  as  his  mind  must  necessarily  have  been  whilst 
this  proposed  adornment  of  St.  Paul's  was  under  considera- 
tion,  he  was  forced,  working  as  he  did  for  bread,  to  paint  his 
CAiron  and  Achillea  at  the  rate  of  twenty  guineas  per  figure. 
The  picture  was  painted  for  a  Mr.  Palmer,  at  the  above  men- 
tioned price,  as  Barry  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  fiichmond  when 
about  to  paint  a  picture  for  his  Ghrace. 

But,  although  the  Bishop  of  London  was  not  willing  to 
permit  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's,  either  gratuitously  or  fo( 
money,  yet  the  Society  for  *  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Commerce,  were  quite  prepared  to  submit 
their  rooms  in  the  Adelphi  to  the  pencil  and  to  the  brush  of 
those  artists  who  had  been  anxious  to  display  their  ability  in  the 
adornment  of  the  Cathedral.  These  intentions,  however,  were 
not  at  that  particular  period  carried  out,  and  it  was  whilst 
disappointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  whilst  neglected,  as  be 
fancied,  bj  Burke,  whilst  slighted  and  harassed  by  his  brother 
Academicians,  that  Barry  wrote  his  Inquiry  into  the  Beal  and 
Imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  Progr^  of  Art  in  England, 
to  which  we  have  referred.  In  this  work  his  chief  ob- 
jects were  the  overturning  the  visionary  theories  of  Montes- 
quieu and  of  Winkelmann.  and  the  vindication  of  his  own 
views  of  Art.  He  provea  that  climate  and  race,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  have  in  no  respect  injmed  either 
the  poetic  faculty  or  the  full  development  of  artistic 
genius.  And  he  was  right — ^England  does  not  possess,  and 
probably  never  may  possess,  a  Bubens,  a  Michael  Angelo,  a 
Paul  Veronese,  or  a  Guido,  but,  to  say  that  her  race  or  her 
climate  are  devoid  of,  or  inimical  to,  genius  or  fancy,  is 
simply  to  forget  the  grandeur  of  Milton,  the  magic  of  Spenser, 
and  the  immortality  of  Shakspeare.  Whether  we  consider 
Barry's  essay  as  a  defence  of  the  position  of  Art  in  England,  or 
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as  the  chief  oontribation  of  the  Boyal  Academy  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Fine  Arte,  it  is,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  its 
author,  and  of  the  society  of  which  he  was-  an  Associate. 

At  length  the  Society  of  Arts  agreed  to  accept  his  offer  of 
decorating  their  room;  he  agreed  to  fulfil  his  promise  at  his 
own  expense,  thev  giving  him  only  fall  and  free  scope  for  his 
judgment,  fi«e  admission  at  all  times  to  his  work — ^the  Society 
to  famish  him,  free  of  charge,  with  the  necessary  models. 

When  be  made  this  offer  he  possessed  in  all  the  world  bat 
sixteen  shillings ;  he  had  grown  cool  and  formal  with  Edmund 
Borke,  and  thus  circumstanced  he  commenced  his  six  years' 
labor  on  the  Adelphi  rooms.  Of  these  pictures  the  following 
accurate  description  has  been  given  :-<^ 

**  The  subject  which  he  selected  for  illodtration  was  Human  Im- 
profement — ^presenting  a  succession  of  varied  pictures  of  society.  He 
lUvided  the  whole  into  six  compartments.  '  We  begin,'  said  tne  ar-^ 
ti^t,  describing  his  own  conceptions, '  with  man  in  a  saviw^e  state,  full* 
ofinconYenience,imperfectionandmisery,and  we  follow  him  through 
WTeral  gradations  of  culture  and  happiness,  which,  after  our  proba- 
tionary state  here,  are  finally  attended  with  beatitude  or  misery.  The 
first  is  the  story  of  Orpheus ;  the  second,  a  Harvest-home  or  'Hianks- 

Oto  Geres  and  Bacchus ;  the  third,  the  Victors  at  Olympia ;  the 
,  Naytgation,  or  the  Triumph  of  the  Thames ;  the  fifth,  the 
Distribution  of  Premiums  in  the  Society  of  Arts ;  and  the  sixth, 
Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution.     Three  of  these  subjects 
are  poetical;  the  others  historical.'  He  commenced  these  works  in  1777, 
andfiniahedthem  in  1783.  A  short  description  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
The  first  picture  represents  Orpheus  as  the  founder  of  Grecian 
civilizatioii,  uniting  in  one  character  the  le^slator,  divine,  philoso- 
pher,  poet*  and  musician.    He  stands  in  a  wild  and  savage  country, 
surrounded  by  people  as  uncultivated  as  their  soil,  to  whom,  as  mes- 
sen^  of  the  gods,  he  is  pouring  out  his  song  of  instruction,  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  the  lyre.     The  hearers  of  this  celestial  delegate 
are  armed  with  clubs,  and  clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts ;  they  have 
courage  and  strength,  b^  which  they  subdue  lions  and  timers :  but 
the^  want  wisdom  tor  their  own  protection  and  for  that  of  their  off- 
spnng.     In  illustration  of  this,  a  matron  is  seen,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  door  of  her  hut,  milking  her  goat,  while  her  children  are 
i^nt  to  become  the  prey  of  a  lion ;  two  horses  are  run  down  by  a 
tiger;  and  a  damsel,  carrying  a  dead  fawn,  leans  on  the  shoulder  of 
ber  male  companion.    '  I  wbhed  to  elance,'  said  the  painter, '  at  a 
matter  often  obseived  by  travellers,  which  is,  that  the  value  and  esti- 
matioD  of  women  increase  according  to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of 
loeiety,  and  that  among  savage  nations  they  are  in  a  condition  little 
better  than  the  beasts  of  burden.'    In  the  distance,  Ceres  descends 
<m  the  world,  and  bv  the  side  of  Orpheus  lie  paper,  an  egg,  a  bound 
lamb,  and  materials  for  sacrifice.    Tne  second  piece  exhibits  a  dance 
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of  youths  and  maidens  round  the  terminal  figure  of  Pan.     On  one 
side  appears  the  father  of  the  harvest  feasts  with  a  white  staff  or 
rustic  sceptre  in  his  hand,  accompanied  hj  his  wife ;  on  the  other  is 
a  group  of  peasants,  carousing  amid  rakes  and  ploughs,  and  frmts 
and  flowers ;  while  behind  the  whole,  two  oxen  are  seen  drawing  a 
load  of  com  to  the  threshing-floor.    Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  Pan,  OTer- 
look  from  the  clouds  this  scene  of  innocent  festivity.     A  &rm-houae, 
with  all  its  in-door  and  out-door  economy,  is  there.     Liove,  too,  and 
marriage  mingle  in  the  scene :  children  abound ;  rustic  ^ames  are 
not  forgotten  ;  and  aged  men  repose  on  the  ground,  applauding  sports 
in  which  they  can  no  longer  participate.     The  third  picture,  the 
crowning  of  the  victors  in  the  Olympian  games,  shows  the  judges 
seated  on  a  throne,  bearing  the  likenesses  of  Solon,  Lycurvus,  and 
other  legislators,  and  trophies  of  Salamis,  Marathon,  ana  Ther- 
mopylce.     Before  them  pass  the  victors  crowned ;  people  are  crowd- 
ing to  look  on  them.     The  heroes,  poets,  sages,  and  philosophers  of 
Greece  are  present.     Pindar  leads  the  chorus :  Hiero,  of  Syracuse, 
follows  in  his  chariot :  Diagoras,  the  Bhodian,  is  borne  round  the 
stadium  on  the  shoulders  of  his  victorious  sons:  Pericles  is  seen 
Speaking  to  Cimon ;  while  Socrates,  Anaxagoras,  and  Euripides  listen, 
and  Aristophanes  laughs  and  scoffs.     The  fourth  piece  descends  to 
modern  times,  and  the  scene  is  laid  at  home.     The  Thames  triumphs 
in  the  presence  of  Drake,  Raleigh,  Cabot,  and  Cooke.     Mercury,  as 
Commerce,  accompanies  them ;  and  Nereids  are  carrying  articles  of 
manufacture  and  industry.     Some  of  these  demi-celestial  porters  are 
more  sportive  than  laborious,  and  others  still  more  wanton  than 
sportive.    As  music  is  connected  closely  with  all  matters  of  jov  and 
triumph  Burney,  the  composer,  accompanies  Drake  and  Raleigh,  and 
cheers  them  with  his  instrument.*    The  fifth  picture  is  a  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  discoursing  on  the  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  liberal  pursuits  of  the  country,  and  distributing'  the 
annual  premiums.     It  is  an  assemblage  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
institution,  male  and  female,  with  the  gratuitous  addition  of  Johnson 
and  Burke.    The  sixth  picture  is  a  view  of  Elysium,    Mental  Culture 
conducts  to  Piety  and  Virtue,  and  Piety  and  Virtue  are  rewarded  by 
Immortal  Happiness.     In  a  picture  forty-two  feet  long,  the  artist  bad 
room  for  the  admission  of  many  of  the  great  and  the  good  of  all  na- 
tions.    Greece  and  Rome,  France,  Italpr,  and  England,  supplied  him 
largely  ;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  bring  together  the  chief  of  their 
distinguished  sons  in  one  connected  group,  over  which  a  splendor  is 
shed  from  between  the  wings  of  angels." 

Whilst  these  pictures  were  being  painted,  Barry's  feelings 
had  become  softened ;  and,  happy  in  the  exhibition  of  his 
genius,  he  had  begun  to  learn  that  friends  are  worthy  of  kind 
words  and  of  kind  thoughts.  It  was  when  the  painter  had 
thus  grown  reasonable  that  Burke  proposed  to  him  they  should 

*  Beferring  to  this  introduction  of  Dr.  Burney  amongst  the  Nymphs, 
a  Dowager  said  to  the  painter — **  Mr.  Barry,  I  don*t  like  to  see  Dr. 
Burney  dabbling  amongst  a  group  of  naked  girls  in  a  horse-pond/* 
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dinetogether^  and  Barry  consented^  provided  that  the  statesman 
would  dine  at  his  honse.  Bnrke  argued,  and  joined  him 
at  his  residence,  nomber  36  Castle-street.  It  was  a  poor 
jiace,  bat  in  the  dining  room  there  hung  the  sketches 
of  the  Adelpbi  pictures,  and  the  unfinished  painting  of 
Pandora*  The  walls  and  ceiling  were  damp  and  cracked, 
the  look  of  poverty  was  upon  all  the  house,  but  the  beefsteak 
had  been  bought,  and  brought  home  from  Oxford  Market  by 
Bany  himself,  and,  putting  into  Burke's  hands  a  tongs,  he 
requested  the  orator  to  ^*  look  to  the  steaks''  whilst  he  went 
to  fetch  the  porter.  These  were  sad  and  poor  phases  in  the 
hfe  of  a  great  genius — it  is  easy  to  excite  laughter  by  recount- 
ing them;  it  requires  no  great  wisdom  to  understand  that 
Burke  may  have  stepped  down  from  his  patKto  visit  Barry's 
hamble  house ;  but  Barry  was  content  to  be  a  poor  man,  to 
paint  small  pictures,  such  as  Lear,  the  Birth  of  Fenus,  Job,  the 
Ikaik  of  Chatham  ;  to  labor  at  slight  and  hurried  engravings, 
that  he  might  pay  for  bread  to  support  existence  wMst  com- 
pleting the  Adelphi  pictures  gratuitously. 

At  length  they  were  finished,  and  exposed  to  the  public 
criticism.  He  had  prepared  an  exposition  of  his  views,  and  a 
defence  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  embodied  those  views 
in  the  paintings  thus  exhibited,  and  he  published  it  upon  the 
same  day  that  the  Adelphi  rooms  were  opened.  The  best, 
the  wisest,  and  the  most  critical  men  of  the  age  thronged  the 
chambers ;  so  much  curiosity  had  been  excited,  so  many  hopes 
and  fears  had  been  raised,  that  all  the  London  world  of  taste 
fras  impatient  for  a  view.    Beynolds  came  and  looked — 

" shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff.'* 

Jonas  Hanway  came,  and  having,  on  entering,  paid  a  shilling, 
laid  down  a  guinea  when  leaving  the  room.  Lord  Aldborough 
wrote  that  the  painter  had  grasped  ^'  all  the  perfections,  com- 
bined all  the  qualities  of  Baphael,  Titian,  Guido,  and  the  most 
celebrated  artists  of  the  Grecian  and  Boman  schools/'  Boswell 
was  enraptured  and  fancied  himself  a  painter,  because  he  was  a 
biend  of  Barry ;  and  the  great  old  Samuel,  having  shambled 
snd  rolled  around  the  appartments,  said  to  Bozzy,  as  they  sat 
after  tea  at  Miss  Bilmey's  — '*  Sir,  whatever  the  hand  may  have 
done,  the  mind  has  done  its  part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there 
which  you  find  no  where  else."  The  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  was 
always  wilUng  to  be  a  penny  Maecenas,  promised  grand  things 
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to  the  painter  of  these  great  picttues,''^ — ^and  so  the  world 
received  the  labor  of  six  years — ^the  labor  of  six  years  spent 
in  poverty  so  gnawing,  that  Barry  had  entreated  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  allow  him  some  small  pittance  sofBcient  to  support 
Ufe,  whilst  he  gave  np  all  his  powers  to  the  adoram^  of 
their  room.  We  may  jadge  how  pressing  his  wants  mnst  have 
been  when  he  could  oend  nis  proud  spirit  to  make  this  request^ 
and,  failing  in  it,  to  ask  Sir  (George  Savilleto  secure  for  him,  by 
subscriptions,  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  daring  the  two 
years  he  expected  to  be  employed  in  the  completion  of  his 
work,  the  money  to  be  repaid  when  the  task  was  accomplished. 
The  Society  at  first  refused  to  advance  any  money  whatev^; 
but  before  the  completion  of  the  pictures  tney  presented  Baixy 
with  two  sums  of  fifty  guineas,  a  gold  medal,  and,  when  all  the 
work  was  accomplished,  they  handed  him  two  hundred  pounds. 
In  the  year  1782,  Barry,  whilst  engaged  on  the  most  im- 

f3rtant  part  of  the  Adelphi  pictures,  was  elected  Professor  of 
ainting  to  the  Boyal  Academy.  He  neglected  the  duties  of 
his  appointment,  and  it  became  the  unenviable  office  of  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds,  as  the  President,  to  represent  the  impro- 
priety  of  this  neglect  to  the  erring  Professor.  Barry,  always 
willing  to  quarrdl  with  Beynolds,  said — "  If  I  had  no  mofe  to 
do,  in  the  course  of  my  lectures,  than  produce  such  poor  mis- 
taken stuff  as  your  DUeaurgei,  I  should  soon  have  them  ready 
for  reading." 

His  first  lecture  on  painting  was  delivered  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1784,  to  a  very  large  audience,  and  of  the  six  discourses 
forming  the  course,  not  one  is  unblemished  by  abuse  of,  or 
sneers  at,  his  cotemporaries ;  even  Eeynolds,  who  was,  as  Pre- 
sident, obliged  to  sit  and  listen  to  all,  does  not  escape — but  he 
bore  it  in  silence — sometimes  he  pretended  to  sleep-^mt 
said,  he  ''fell  asleep  only  at  the  personalities" — ^here  he  shifted 

*  This  Earl  of  Bachan  was  a  very  absurd  aobfeman;  he  UackA 
himself  the  patron  of  art  and  literature.  Lord  Ckwkbom  tells  a  laughable 
story  of  his  petty  rage.  In  the  twenty-fifth  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Beview  Jeffrey  wrote  a  notice  of  "  Cevallos  on  the  French  Usuipation 
la  Spain,"  which  gave  great  offence  to  a  certain  class  of  poUtidanB. 
Lord  Cockbum  writes :  **  The  late  Earl  of  Buchan,  not  a  stupid,  but  s 
very  vain  and  foolish  man,  made  the  door  of  his  house  in  Qeorge's-street 
be  opened,  and  the  GevaUos  number  be  laid  down  on  the  innermost  part 
of  the  floor  of  his  lobby,  and  then,  after  all  this  preparatioD,  bis  Lordabip 
personally  kicked  the  book  out  to  the  centre  of  the  street,  where  he 
left  it  to  be  trodden  into  the  mud ;  which  he  had  no  doubt  must  be  the 
fote  of  the  whole  work^after  this  open  proof  of  his  high  disapprobatioD." 
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the  trumpet  judiciously.  Barry  praised  the  old  masters  iu  his 
fectures  and  dispraised  the  new,  just  as  in  the  Adelphi  pictures^ 
he  placed  his  friends  in  Elysium  and  his  foes  in  Tartarus. 

His  life  as  a  pofessor  was  neither  happy  nor  dignified,  he 
auarreQed  with  all;  and  when  the  particular  purpose  for  which 
toe  accumulated  money  of  the  Academy  should  be  set  aside^came 
to  be  debated,  Bany  proposed  that  it  should  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  ooUection  of  the  old  masters,  Seyndds  wished  that 
it  should  be  invested  in  the  purehase  of  his  own  gaUeiy  of 
pietaies.  Thus  he  found  continual  causes  of  dispute,  and 
though  ever  arguing  for  the  advancement  of  that  which  he 
considered  truth,  yet  his  advocacy  of  art  was  more  injurious  to 
its  real  interest  and  dignity  than  the  worst  efforts  of  the  most 
determined  opponent. 

Barry  had  resolved  to  render  the  Adelphi  pictures  a  source 
of  Bs  much  emolument  as  they  could  be  made  to  render,  and 
thus  repay  himself  for  the  six  years  of  poverty,  labor,  and 
tpnlication  which  he  had  devoted  to  them.  He  accordingly 
pabhshed  the  prospectus  of  a  smes  of  engravings  of  the  sub- 
jects :  tiiey  were  huiriedly,  roughly,  and  coarsely  executed,  and 
as  he  had  solicited  subscriptions,  many  of  those  who  had  sub- 
scribed upon  the  reputation  of  his  name^  were  grievously  dis- 
tj^iomtea  when  the  copies  were  transmitted  to  them.  Barry 
became  vexed  at  the  comments  of  his  supporters,  and  to  Nol- 
Wkens,  who  said  to  him,  '  Well,  Jem,  I  have  been  very  sue- 
eessfol  for  you  this  week ;  I  have  got  you  three  more  subscribers 
for  your  prints,''  the  painter  snarled,  and  damning  him,  desired 
that  he  would  mind  his  own  busbess — ^if  people  wished  for 
copies  of  his  engravings,  they  knew  where  he  lived,  and  could 
call,  damn  them. — ^To  a  subscriber  who  objected  to  the  style  of 
the  prints,  Barry  said,  "Can  you  tell  me.  Sir,  what  you  did 
expect P'  The  reply  was  conclusive,  "More  finished  engrav- 
ii^.'^  The  objection  to  the  style  of  these  engravings  was 
mote  galling  than  may  at  first  appear  natural,  but  it  should  be 
understood  that  Barry,  who  was  the  painter  of  the  original 
fictures,  was  also  their  engraver,  and  printed  them,  with  his 
own  hands,  at  his  own  press. 

At  this  period  he  had  begun  to  learn  the  advantages  that 
money  can  bestow,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  two  exhibitions  of 
his  paintings,  granted  to  him  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  he  had 
ktived  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds :  the  sale  of  his  en- 
gnrings  of  these  pictures  produced  him  two  hundred  pounds 
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more ;  Lord  Bomney  presented  him  with  one  hundred  guineas 
for  a  portrait  introduced  into  one  of  the  Adelphi  pictures ;  one 
hundred  pounds  were  bequeathed  to  him,  as  the  ''  Painter  of 
the  work  upon  Human  Culture  in  the  Adelphi/'  by  Timothy 
Holies ;  Lord  Eadnor  sent  him  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds,  and 
after  the  labor  and  thought  of  forty-five  years,  James  Bany  was 
enabled,  by  these  sums,  to  purchase  for  himself  an  annuity  of 
sixty  pounas  per  annum  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Either  from  affectation  or  from  poverty — ^it  might  have  been 
from  negligence  or  carelessness — he  had  b^un  to  grow  mean 
and  slovenlv  in  dress;  his  house,  as  Burke  described  it, 
w^  miserable  and  dilapidated,  and  yet  he  was  now,  what  be 
had  ever  before  been,  careful  of  his  money,  and  anxious  to 
secure  those  appointments  which  he  believed  to  be  lucrative. 
He  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  that  he  might  be  made 
painter  to  the  Ordnance  department — ^he  found  that  this  was 
the  office  of  a  house-painter.  He  asked  for  the  post  of  ser- 
jeant-painter  to  the  court,  and  learned  that  the  emolument  was 
only  eighteen  pounds  per  annum,  and  thus,  upon  his  sixty 
pounds  annuity,  and  thirty  pounds,  his  salary  as  Professor  of 
Painting  in  the  Boyal  Academy,  he  lived,  and  painted,  and 
quarrelled. 

In  the  year  1791  Sir  Joshua  B^ynolds  died,  and  at  his  death 
Barry  forgot  all  resentment,  and  spoke  an  honest,  hearty,  eulogy 
to  his  memory.  It  was  a  great  change,  and  tKe  Marchioness 
of  Thomond,  the  niece  of  Sir  Joshua,  as  a  tribute  of  regard, 
presented  to  Barry  that  chair  in  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  and 
Samuel  Johnson  had  sat  whilst  their  portraits  were  being 
taken — the  chair  in  which,  as  on  a  throne,  Mrs.  Siddons,  so 
noble,  so  graceful,  and  withal  so  womanly,  had  sat  whilst  Eey- 
nolds  painted  her  as  the  Tragic-Musb.* 

In  addition  to  Barry's  ninety  pounds  per  annum,  he  de- 
rived about  fifty  pounds  a  year  from  the  sale  of  engraved  co- 

*  This  famous  picture  is  now  in  the  Dulwich  Gallexy.  Many  of  our 
readers  may  know  it  from  Haward's  engraving,  published  in  the  year 
I787>  and  dedicated  to  the  king.  Upon  the  edge  of  the  petticoat,  and 
conyolved  in  its  ornamental  border,  the  words  '*  Joshua  Reynolds,  pinxit, 
1784'*  appear.  When  Mrs.  Siddons  perceived  this,  she  said,  "  What  an 
odd  pUce,  Sir  Joshua,  to  place  your  name  I"  He  replied,  "  Surely,  Mr^ 
Siddons,  you  can  have  no  objection  that  an  old  friend's  name  should  go 
down  to  posterity  at  the  tail  of  your  petticoat.*'  At  Barry's  auction 
the  chair  above  mentioned  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence; 
it  is  now,  we  believe,  the  property,  as  it  should  be,  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
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pies  of  his  pictures ;  and^  rich  in  the  possession  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  annually,  he  devoted  himself  to  those  specula- 
tioos^  and  to  those  branches  of  art  loved  by  him  so  continuously 
and  so  ardently.  He  was^  if  we  may  so  phrase  it^  a  metaphy- 
sical  painter — the  Dante  of  the  brush;  and  in  this  frame  of 
mind  he  designed  to  paint  the  Progress  of  Theology,  of  which 
his  world-known  picture.  Pandora,  was  the  first  of  the  intended 
series,  and  his  unfinished  sketch.  The  Progress  of  the  Mosaic 
Doctrines,  the  second  and  the  last.  The  one  proves  how 
thoroughly  the  hand  would  have  supported  the  bright  fancies 
and  the  noble  conceptions  of  the  glowing  mind ;  the  other, 
in  its  pitiable  immaturity,  makes  us  feel  with  Wordsworth — 

"  Things  incomplete,  and  purposes  betrayed. 
Make  sadder  transits  o'er  Truth's  mystic  glass. 
Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed." 

His  next  effort  was  the  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society.  It' 
appeared  in  the  year  1797;  and  as  in  it  he  stated  his  firm 
conviction  to  be,  that  whenever  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
jadgment  of  the  members  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  upon  any 
subject  connected  with  art,  the  vote  of  each  member  should 
be  guaranteed  as  to  its  integrity  by  an  oath.  This,  of  course, 
roused  all  the  ire  of  the  Academicians ;  and,  without  informing 
Bany  of'  their  intention,  they  laid  before  the  King  their 
charges  against  him,  and  their  complaints  of  his  conduct  ob- 
tained the  royal  sanction  for  his  dismissal.  To  this  proceeding 
Nollekensy  always  honest,  outspoken,  and  true-hearted,  was  the 
only  dissentient. 

From  this  period  Barry  was,  for  many  months,  in  thought 
and  acts,  a  lunatic.  His  house  was  plundered  on  two  occa- 
sions, and  he  accused  the  Academicians  of  being  the  robbers; 
or  he  said,  if  they  were  not  the  plunderers,  being  too  cowardly 
for  house-breaking,  the  inciters  and  abettors  of  more 
Tdgar,  but  more  courageous  rogues.  All  who  met  him  at 
this  period  considered  him  insane.  Robert  Southey  wrote  to 
Samuel  Tiwlor  Coleridge — "  I  saw  Barry,  the  painter,  poor 
fellow !     He  is  too  mad  and  too  miserable  to  laugn  at/' 

In  his  sixty-fifth  year  he  was  the  recipient  of  an  annuitv 
purchased  from  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  with 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  the  product  of  his  various 
exhibitions,  and  of  the  sales  of  his  pictures  and  engravings. 
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Sixty-five  years  old,  and  possessing  bat  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  I — ^The  moral  is  grave,  and  proves 
that  genius  mis-used  or  ill-used  is,  after  all,  a  gift  in  no  respect 
calculated  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  its  possessor.  We 
do  not  lament  Barry's  years  of  want,  or  his  life  of  poverty;  we 
do  not  claim  for  the  man  of  genius  the  luxuiy  of  repining,  or 
the  joys  of  fiincied  martyrdom,  Barry  never  considered  his 
poverty  disgraceful,  or  a  subject  of  regret;  in  the  practice  of 
bis  art,  in  observing  the  growth  beneath  his  hand  of  those 
'  conceptions,  grand,  and  graceful,  and  lovely,  there  grew  around 
him,  in  his  pictures,  mind-children,  in  which  he  saw  his  dreams 
of  art  take  shape,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  Adelphi  paint- 
ings— ^when,  above  all,  Pandora  was  presented  to  the  world— 
his  hours  of  gloom,  and  sadness,  and  want — even  his  conflicts 
with  the  Academy — ^were  forgotten,  and  in  the  glowing  forms 
his  hand  had  designed  he  saw  the  glory  of  hiit  life — the 
triumph  of  his  intellect. 

He  was  anxious,  at  the  period  of  the  Irish  Union,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  signalizatiou  of  that  event  by  painting  a  pictare 
emblematic  of  the  subject.  Whether,  if  he  had  lived  till  now, 
he  would  hold  the  opinions  of  CConnell  or  Montgomery 
Martin  we  know  not ;  but  he  wrote  to  William  Pitt,  in  the 
year  1800,  stating  his  anxiety  to  employ  himself  upon  the 
picture — explaining  that  he  meant  to  make  Peace  and  Har- 
mony the  presiding  deities  of  the  work,  and  continued : — 

<<  I  have  made  a  design  for  a  picture  and  an  engraving  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  happy  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  union 
has  been  long  the  desideratom  of  all  well  informed  and  g^d  people, 
and  was  unfortunately  overlooked  and  neglected  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  when  the  abilities  of  Sir  John  Davies  were  emploved  in  iBttHin^ 
the  affairs  of  that  kin^om.  However,  hj  the  long  withholding  ana 
delay  of  this  great  national  blessing,  in  being  reserved  for  onr  times, 
and  for  the  glory  of  your  administration,  the  most  desirable  o|>porto- 
nity  is  thus  afforded  to  me  of  employing  my  art,  and  such  abilities  as 
I  may  happen  to  possess,  in  the  commemorati<Mi  of  this  fflorions 
achievement,  and  of  the  hero  by  whom  it  was  achieved.  SureT^  there 
never  was  nor  could  be  a  Holy  Union  more  pregnant  withielicity  and 
blessing  of  every  kind,  and  made  up  of  more  naturally  cordiu  sod 
coalescm^  materials,  than  that  which  you  have  thus  happily  effected. 
As  my  mind  has  been  strongly  impressed  with  this  persuasion  and 
those  feeling^,  the  above-mentioned  design  for  a  picture,  and  an  bo» 
graved  print,  has  emanated  from  me,  accompanied  with  more  venos- 
tas,  unction,  and  happy  adaptation,  than  will  be  found  in  any  thing 
else  which  I  have  hitherto  done." 
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This  offer  was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  favor 
of  the  Minister.  Bariy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  neither  a  flankey 
nor  a  time-server,  and  believing  that  art,  like  literature,  re- 
qoired  but  genius  and  integrity  in  its  possessor  to  render  it 
noble,  and  himself  respected,  could  fully  agree  with  those  who 
fed  no  shame  in  the  motto — 

*'  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena.'* 

Thus  thought  Spenser — ^thus  thought  Shakespeare — ^thus 
thought  Horace — thus  thoujght  Homer — ^thus  all  whose 
minds  were  their  wealth,  and  but  their  only  wealth— 
nerer  whined  at  the  want  of  patronage,  the  want  of  ap- 
preciation, or  the  envious  malice  of  their  time.  Bariy  pos- 
sessed as  noble  a  mind  as  these ;  but,  in  his  pride-rackea  soul, 
peace  and  forbearance  found  no  resting-place ;  even  religion  in 
Ids  old  age,  became  a  subject  of  fierce  dispute ;  and,  in  the  rage 
of  his  wild  dogmatism,  he  too  often  forgot  the  wise  maxim 
of  a  great  exemplar  in  his  church,  St.  Francis  de  Sales — ''  A 
good  Christian  is  never  outdone  in  good  manners/'  - 

His  services  to  art  in  these  kingdoms  are  veiy  considerable; 
Us  LeUer  to  the  DUetianti  Society  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
collection  and  opening  of  the  Gbllery  of  Orleans  pictures  to 
the  world,  from  which  exhibition  we  may  date  the  improved 
taste  for  art  amongst  our  people.  But  his  contempt  of  por- 
trait painting  was  in  the  highest  degree  absurd.  Had  he  con- 
sider^ the  subject  with  the  unbiased  mind  of  a  painter,  of  a 
poet,  of  a  philospher,  or  of  a  philanthropist,  he  would  have 
felt  as  Bobert  Southey  when  he  wrote  thus  playfully,  but 
thoughtfully : — 

*  Helen  in  her  old  age«  looking  at  herself  in  a  mirror,  is  a  subject 
wbieb  old  sonnetteers  were  fond  of  borrowing  from  the  Greek  An- 
ftology.  Young  Ladies !  yon  who  have  sat  to  Sir  Thomas,  or  any 
artist  of  his  school,  I  will  tell  jou  how  your  portraits  may  be  rendered 
more  nseftd  monitors  to  you  m  your  progress  through  life  than  the 
wrror  was  to  Helen,  and  how  yon  may  derive  more  satisfaction  from 
them  when  you  are  grown  old.  Without  supposing  that  you  actually 
'called  up  a  look'  for  the  painter's  use,  I  may  be  certain  that  none  of 
yea  dnrinff  the  times  of  Sitting  permitted  any  feeling  of  ilUhumor 
to  cast  a  niade  over  your  countenance ;  and  that  if  you  were  not 
eonaeious  of  endeavouring  to  put  on  jour  best  looks  for  the  occasion, 
^  painter  was  desirous  of  catching  them,  and  would  catch  the 
best  he  could.  The  most  thoughtless  of  you  need  not  be  told 
tiiat  yon  cannot  retain  the  charais  of 'youthful  beauty,  but  you 
may   retain   the   charm   of   an  amiable  expression  through  hfe: 
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never  allow  jounelves  to  be  seen  with  a  worse  than  you  wore 
for  the  painter !  Whenever  vou  feel  ill-tempered,  remember  that 
you  look  nglv  ;  and  be  assured  that  every  emotion  of  fretfulness,  of 
lU-humor,  ofaneer,  of  irritability,  of  impatience,  of  pride,  haughti- 
ness, envy,  malice,  any  unkind,  any  uncharitable,  any  ungenerous 
feeling,  lessens  the  likeness  to  your  picture,  and  not  only  deforms  yoa 
while  it  lasts,  but  leaves  its  trace  behind ;  for  the  effect  of  the  pas- 
sions upon  the  face  is  more  rapid  and  more  certain  than  that  of 
time." 

Or  if  Barry  did  not  hold  these  opinions,  he,  as  a  Boman  Ca- 
tholic, and  as  a  believer  in  the  watching  of  goardian  angels, 
mnst  have  felt  with  Leigh  Hont,  who  writes  :-— 

-  '^  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  said  somewhere,  of  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful 
female  with  a  noble  countenance,  that  it  seems  as  if  an  unhandsome 
action,  would  be  impossible  in  its  presence^  It  is  not  so  much  for 
^  restraint's  sake,  as  for  the  sake  of  diffusiveness  of  heart,  or  the  going 
out  of  ourselves,  that  we  would  recommend  pictures ;  but,  among 
other  advantages,  this  also,  of  reminding  us  of  our  duties^  would 
doubtless  be  one ;  and  if  reminded  with  charity,  the  effect,  though 
perhaps  small  in  most  instances,  would  still  be  something.  We  have 
read  of  a  Catholic  money-lender,  who,  when  he  was  going  to  cheat  a 
customer,  always  drew  a  veil  over  the  portrait  of  his  favorite  saint. 
Here  was  a  favorite  vice,  far  more  influential  than  the  favorite  saint ; 
and  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  money-lender  was  better  for  the 
saint  than  he  woula  have  been  without  him.  It  left  him  faith  in 
something;  he  was  better  for  it  in  the  intervals;  he  would  have 
treated  his  daughter  the  better  for  it,  or  his  servant,  or  his  dog. 
There  was  a  bit  of  heaven  in  his  room,-^a  sun-beam  to  shine  into  a 
comer  of  his  heart,— however  he  may  have  shut  the  window  against 
it,  when  heaven  was  not  to  look  on.  The  companionship  of  anything 
greater  or  better  than  ourselves  must  do  us  good,  unless  we  are  des- 
titute of  all  modesty  or  patience.  And  a  picture  is  a  companion,  and 
the  next  thing  to  the  presence  of  what  it  represents." 

At  length,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1806,  Bany  felt,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  seriously  indisposed,  and  was  seized,  with- 
out forewarning,  by  his  fatal  illness.  Of  his  death  and  last 
hours,  Bobert  Southey  gives  the  following  account :— * 

''I  knew  Barry,  and  have  been  admitted  into  his  den  in 
his  worst  (that  is  to  say,  his  maddest)  days,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed upon  his  Pandora.  He  wore  at  that  time  an  old  coat 
of  green  baize,  but  from  which  time  had  taken  all  the  green  that  in- 
crustations of  paint  and  dirt  had  not  covered.  His  wig  was  one  which 
you  might  suppose  he  had  borrowed  from  a  scarecrow ;  all  round  it 
there  projected  a  fringe  of  his  own  grey  hair.  He  lived  alone,  in  a 
house  which  was  never  cleaned ;  and  he  slept  in  a  bedstead,  with  no 
other  furniture  than  a  blanket  nailed  on  the  one  side.     I  wanted  him 
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to  nsit  me.  '  No,'  he  said,  '  be  would  not  go  oat  by  day>  because  be 
could  not  spare  time  from  his  great  picture ;  and  if  he  went  out  m 
the  CTening,  the  Academicians  would  waylay  him  and  murder  him.' 
In  this  solitary,  sullen  life  be  continued  till  he  fell  ill,  very  probably 
for  want  of  food  sufficiently  nourishing ;  and  after  lying  two  or  three 
days  under  his  blanket,  he  had  just  stren^  enough  to  crawl  to  his 
own  door,  open  it,  and  lav  himself  down  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  on 
vhich  he  had  written  bis  wish  to  be  carried  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Carlisle  (Sir  Anthony),  in  Soho  Square.  There  be  was  taken  care 
of;  and  the  daneer  from  which  he  had  thus  escaped,  seems  to  have 
cored  his  mentid  hallucinations.  He  cast  his  slouffh  afterwards; 
appeared  decently  dressed  in  bis  own  grey  hair,  and  mixed  in  such 
society  as  he  liked.  I  should  have  told  you  that,  a  little  before  bis 
illness,  he  bad,  with  much  persuasion,  been  induced  to  pass  a  night 
St  some  person's  bouse  in  the  country.  When  be  came  down  to 
breakfast  the  next  momine,  and  was  asked  how  he  had  rested,  he 
said,  remarkably  well,  be  had  not  slept  in  sheets  for  many  years,  and 
really  he  thought  it  was  a  very  comfortable  thing*  He  interlarded^ 
his  conversation  with  oaths  as  expletives,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  con- 
Terse  with  him;  there  was  a  frankness  and  animation  about  him 
which  won  eood  will  as  much  as  his  vigorous  intellect  commanded 
respect.  There  is  a  story  of  his  bavins  refused  to  paint  portraits, 
and  saying,  in  answer  to  applications,  ^at  there  was  a  man  in  Lei- 
cester-square who  did.  But  thb  he  said  was  false ;  for  that  he  would 
St  aav  time  have  painted  portraits,  and  have  been  glad  to  paint  them. 
God  oless  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  S." 

He  died  upon  the  22nd  day  of  February,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  By  the  Royal  Academy  his  death  was 
mmoticed;  the  Society  of  Arts  allowed  his  body  to  be 
placed  in  their  room,  which  his  hand  had  adorned,  and  from 
which  it  was  borne  to  St.  Paul's,  where  it  now  moulders, 
commemorated  by  a  monument,  for  the  erection  of  which  Sir 
Sobert  Peel — the  first  baronet— paid  two  hundred  pounds. 

"We  have  already  named  a  few  of  Barry's  chief  pictures; 
there  is,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Pine  Art  Gallery  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  an  original  picture  painted  by  him,  representing 
the  scene  in  Cymbeline,in  which  lachimo  watches  Imogen  sleep- 
ing. Barry's  writings,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  prefixed,  were 
published  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  in  the  year  1809,  by  Cadell 
and  Davies,  London.  They  should  be  on  the  book-shelves, 
and  the  principles  which  they  contain  in  the  mind,  of  every 
aitist  who  desires  to  advance  his  profession. 

*  Southey*8  Lifie  and  Correspondence,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  54. 
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We  have  seleeted  this  particular  period  for  the  publication 
of  our  memoir  of  Barry,  because  the  time  seems  to  us  pecu- 
liarly appropriate.  Ninety-three  years  ago  he  came  to  Dublin 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  picture  of  St.  Patrick  Bap- 
iizmg  the  King  of  Caskel ;  he  placed  it  in  the  room  of  the 
Dublin  Society ;  he  became  a  pupil  of  their  schools^  and  brought 
honor  upon  them  by  his  life-labors.  From  his  days  to  the  present, 
xoanv  distinguished  men  have  gone  forth  from  that  school,  and 
in  the  fame  of  the  Irish  born  painters  and  sculptors,  the 
Society  may  well  feel  proud  of  their  el^ves.  Amongst  the  many 
students  of  promise  who  now  attend  the  drawing-school,  and 
school  of  design,  amongst  the  thousands  of  our  youths  who 
will,  within  the  next  three  months,  throng  the  hails  and  gal- 
leries of  our  Crystal  Palace,  there  will  be  many  who  possess  a 
taste,  if  not  a  genius,  for  painting  and  for  sculpture.  As  they 
pause  before  the  grand  pictures,  ancient  and  modem,  that  may 
grace  the  walls;  as  thej  linger  before  Barry's  Imogen,  and 
recall  the  struggles  of  his  life,  let  them  remember  wisely  his 
self-denial,  his  patient  toil,  his  lonely  studies,  his  honest-hearted 
love  of  all  the  noble,  manly,  traits  of  his  fellow-men,  and  his 
honorable  care  in  all  matters  of  debt  and  of  money ;  let  them 
recollect  the  high  dignity  of  the  paititer's  art,  noble  as  the 
poef  s,  inspiring  as  the  musician's,  called  in  other  days  to  aid 
God's  Priest  in  exciting  the  languid  devotion  of  the  sinner; 
leaving  to  posterity  the  likeness  of  great  heroes,  or  transmitting 
to  the  future  those  goddess  features,  the  beauty  which  "  makes 
beautiful  old  rhyme,"  till  the  world  knows  not  whether  there 
dwells  a  deeper  charm  in  the  glowing,  breathing,  magic  canvas  of 
the  painter,  or  in  the  glorious  hymn  that  rises  from  the  full- 
swemng  heart  of  tlie  poet.  To  compare  the  poet  and  the 
painter  is  but  an  idiot's  play ;  each  in  his  rich  boon,  heaven's 
own  gift  of  genius,  is  the  steward  of  the  Almighty;  and  when 
there  lives  upon  the  painter's  canvas,  when  there  breathes  in 
the  poef  s  song,  some  conception  that  proves  God  within  our 
breasts,  ineffable  as  in  Nature,  the  light  of  Intellect,  rising 
above  the  mists  of  mortality,  shines  forth  in  all  the  primal 
brilliancy  of  its  origin, 

*'  And  bravely  fonush'd  all  abroad  to  fling 
The  winged  shafts  of  truth, 
To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing  spring 
Of  Hope  and  Youth." 
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The  moral  of  James  Barry's  life  is  the  most  melancholy  in  all 
the  biographies  of  Art.  Qeorge  Morland,  regaining  transient 
^eams  of  intellect  through  drunkenness,  is  not  more  sad ;  but 
each  instance  proves  that  good  sense,  good  temper,  moderation 
and  patience,  must  be  combined  with  genius,  else  its  possession 
may  become  a  close-dinging,  life-long,  curse.  The  world  never 
vet  trampled  true  genius  in  the  dust,  but,  alas  !  true  genius 
has  but  too  often  grovelled  so  deeply  in  the  mire,  that  the  world 
has  crushed  it  unwittingly  and  unwillingly. 


Art.  IIL-THE  STREETS  OF  DUBLIN. 
No.  VI. 

MoLKSWORTH-STREBT,  Kildarc-strect,  and  their  vicinity,  stand 
on  the  site  of  a  considerable  lot  of  ground,  known  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century  by  the  name  of  '^  Moles- 
worth-fields,"  which  remained  nearly  unbuilt  upon  until 
an«act  of  parliament,  in  1725,  enabled  ^'the  right  honorable 
John,  lord  viscount  Molesworth,  and  Bichard  Molesworth, 
and  the  several  other  nersons  in  remainder  for  life,  when  in 
possession  of  certain  lands,  near  St.  Stephen's  Green  and 
Dawson-street,  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  to  make 
leases  thereof."  Robert,  first  viscount,  Molesworth,  distin- 
guished by  his  writings  in  defence  of  liberty,  has  already  been 
notieed  in  our  account  of  '^MoleswortVs  Court,"  in  Fishamble- 
strect :  his  son  John,  the  second  viscount,  bom  in  1679,  was, 
in  1710,  despatched  as  envoy  extraordinary  from  Great  Britain 
to  Tuscany,  and  subsequently  appointed  ambassador  at  Flo- 
rence, Venice,  and  Switzerland,  which  offices  he  held  till  his 
death,  in  1727.    Eitson  ascribes  to  him  the  song  commencing 

**  Almeria's  face,  her  shape,  her  air. 

With  charms  resistless  wound  the  heart ; 

In  vain  yon  for  defence  prepare. 

When  from  her  eyes  Love  shoots  his  dart." 

Park  observes,  "  that  he  is  likely  to  have  written  more  from 
having  turned  this  so  well."  His  successor,  Richard,  third 
viscount  Molesworth,  designed  by  his  father  for  the  law,  fled 
from  the  Temple  to  Flanders,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
allied  army  there  until  he  obtained  an  ensigncy,  and  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whose 
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life  he  saved  at  the  battle  of  Bamillies  in  1706,  a  drconutaiiee 
unfairly  snppiessed  by  English  writers.  After  serving  with 
distinction  thronghoat  all  the  campaigns  in  Tlanders,  and 
against  the  Scots  at  Preston,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  Ireland,  and 
field-marshal  of  his  majesty's  forces ;  his  death  took  place  in 
1758,  five  years  subsequent  to  which  lady  Molesworth  and  seve- 
ral of  his  children  fell  victims  to  an  accidental  fire  in  London. 
The  building  of  Molesworth-street  was  completed  before  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  its  inhabitants  were  then  people 
of  the  highest  rank  in  thfe  city.  Of  Bichard  Parsons^  first 
earl  of  Bosse,  one  of  the  earnest  residents  in  the  stieet,  a 
writer  in  1762  has  left  the  following  notice : 

"  The  late  earl  of  Ross  was,  in  character  and  disposition,  like  the 
humorous  earl  of  Rochester ;  he  had  an  infinite  fond  of  wit,  great 
spirits,  and  a  liberal  heart ;  was  fond  of  all  the  vices  which  the 
beau  monde  call  pleasures,  and  by  those  means  first  impaired  his 
fortune,  as  much  as  he  possibly  could  do ;  and  finally,  his  health 
beyond  repair.  To  recite  any  part  of  his  wit  here  is  impossible, 
though  I  have  heard  much  of  it,  but  as  it  either  tended  to  blasphemT, 
or  at  the  best  obscenity,  it  is  better  where  it  is.  A  nobleman  could 
not,  in  so  censorious  a  place  as  Dublin,  lead  a  life  of  rackets,  brawls, 
and  midnight  confusion,  without  being  a  general  topic  for  reproach, 
and  having  fifty  thousand  faults  invented  to  complete  the  number  of 
those  he  had :  nay,  some  asserted,  that  he  dealt  with  the  devil ;  es- 
tablished a  hell-nre  club  at  the  Eagle  tavern  on  Cork-hill  ;*  and 
that  one  Worsdale,  a  mighty  innocent  facetious  painter,  who  was 

*  For  a  notice  of  this  tavern,  see  the  account  of  Cork-hill,  Ibish 
QuARTBRLT  BsviBw,  Vol.  II.  327.  Jamcs  Worsdale,  above  referred  to, 
studied  under  sir  Qodfrey  Kneller,  with  whose  niece  he  eloped.  '<  In  the 
beginning  of  his  manhood  he  went  to  Ireland ;  where  he  met  with  more 
success  as  an  artist  than  he  deserved;  but  his  poignant  table  chat  and 
conviviality  begat  him  many  admirers,  among  whom  lord  Blajn^  stood 
the  most  conspicuous.  It  was  his  custom,  when  a  portrait  was  finished, 
and  not  paid  for,  to  chalk  the  surface  over  with  intersected  lines,  which 
conveyed  the  appearance  of  the  subject  being  in  prison;  and  this  was 
exhibited  continually  in  his  painting  room,  until  shame  or  pride  induced 
the  parties  concerned  to  liberate  the  effigy,  by  paying  the  artist.  I  hM^e 
heard  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  practice  of  demanding  one  half  of 
the  general  sum,  at  the  first  sitting.  His  talents  as  a  painter  were  in* 
considerable.  He  was  appointed  master  painter  to  the  board  of  ordnance^ 
through  the  influence  of  sir  Edward  Walpole,  who  had  been  accused  of 
a  detestable  crime;  but  Worsdale  discovered  the  conspiracy  against  his 
natron's  honour ;  and  by  great  address  and  incessant  pains  brought  tb« 
delinquents  to  justice.  To  efi*ect  this,  he  lodged  on  Safixon-hill,  u  t 
hay-maker,  from  Munster ;  and  in  the  Mint,  Southwark,  as  the  widow 
of  a  recruiting  sergeant  from  Sligo."  The  manuscript  viceregal  bocoodU, 
in  our  possession,  contain  the  following  entries  relative  to  Wondsle> 
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indeed  onlj  the  a^nt  of  his  gallantry,  was  a  party  concerned ;  but 
what  won't  malicious  folks  say  ?  Be  it  as  it  will,  his  lordship's  char- 
acter was  torn  to  pieces  everywhere,  except  at  the  gproom  porter's^ 
where  he  was  a  man  of  honour  ;  and  at  the  taverns  where  none  sur^ 
passed  him  in  generosity.  Having  led  this  life  till  it  brought  him 
to  death's  door,  his  neighbour,  Uie  reverend  John  Madden  (vicar 
of  St.  Anne's  and  dean  of  Kilmore),  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and 
Tirtne,  having  heard  his  lordship  was  given  over,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  write  him  a  very  pathetic  letter,  to  remind  him  of  hb  past  life ; 
the  narticulars  of  which  he  mentioned,  such  as  profligacy,  gaming, 
drinidng,  rioting,  turning  day  into  nighty  blaspneming  his  Maker, 
andf  in  short,  all  manner  of  wickedness ;  and  exhorting  him  in  the 
tenderest  manner  to  employ  the  few  moments  that  remained  to  him, 
in  penitently  confessing  nis  manifold  transgressions^  and  soliciting  his 
pardon  from  an  offended  Deity,  before  whom  he  was  shortly  to 
apnear.  It  is  necessary  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the  late  earl  of 
Kudare  was  one  of  the  most  pious  noblemen  of  the  age>  and  in  every 
respect  a  contrast  in  character  to  lord  Boss.  When  the  latter,  who 
retained  his  senses  to  the  last  moment,  and  died  rather  for  want  of 
breath  than  want  of  spirits,  read  over  the  dean's  letter  (which 
came  to  him  under  cover)  he  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  another  paper, 
sealed  up,  and  directed  to  the  earl  of  Kildare :  he  likewise  prevailed 


«« Joij  21,  1738,  paid  Mr.  James  Worsdale  for  drawing  your  grace's 
picture  for  Mrs.  Conolly,  thirty  guineas- £34  28  6d — April  24,  1740, 
pud  Mr.  James  Worsdale  for  your  grace's  picture  and  frame,  drawn  bv 
him  for  the  Royal  Hospital,  forty  guineas— £45  lOs.— April  2^ 
paid  him  in  full  for  the  frame,  upon  Mr.  Dance's  enquiry  about  the 
▼mine  of  it,  six  guineas — £6  16tf.  Od."  In  a  privately  printed  satire  of 
the  year  17^,  we  find  the  following  allusion  to  the  painter  :— 

**  Tbo'  Wordsdale  ia  for  ntire  too  obacore, 
Must  he  nnoeiuoT'd  artftxUy  nrocnre  ? 
Frequent  u  petntw,  bis  employer's  hoose, 
And  thenee  delnde  his  mistreM  or  fab  Bponae? 
Tme  to  the  loTer*B  procreating  eanae, 
He  breaks  all  tiea,  all  hospitable  lavs, 
And  pimps,  reatfltless,  while  his  pencil  draws.** 

Worsdale  instituted  a  suit  for  libel,  against  James  Wynne  and  Mathew 
Oaidiner,  the  supposed  authors  of  this  satire  ;  they  were,  however,  ac- 
quitted in  the  king's  bench  in  February,  1742.  In  the  preceding  year, 
the  right  honorable  Luke  Oardiner,  master  of  the  revels  in  Ireland,  ap- 
pointed Worsdale  his  deputy  in  that  office,  a  post  for  which  he  was  ad- 
mimbly  calculated,  having  written  a  number  of  songs,  ballads,  and  the 
Ibllowing  dramatic  pieces : — *'  A  cure  for  a  scold,"  ballad  opera,  1735. 
"The  Assembly,"  a  farce  in  which  the  author  acted  the  part  of  *<01d 
Lady  ScandaL"  "  "Die  Queen  of  Spain,"  a  musical  entertainment,  1744, 
**  The  Extravagant  Justice,"  a  farce.  "  Gasconado  the  great,'*  tragi- 
comedy, 1759.  Many  of  the  compositions  publisfied  as  his  own  were 
written  for  him  by  Mrs.  Filkington.  He  died  in  June  1767,  and  was 
buried  in  St  Paul's,  Covent-garden,  with  the  following  epitaph  of  his 
own  composition : — 

**  Eager  to  get,  but  not  to  keep  the  peU^ 
A  fhend  to  all  mankind,  except  himselil** 
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on  the  dean's  servant  to  carry  itj  and  to  say  it  came  from  hia  master, 
which  he  was  encouraged  to  do  by  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  hia  know- 
ing nothing  of  its  contents.  Lord  Kildare  was  an  effeminate,  puny 
little  man,  extremely  formal  and  delicate,  insomuch,  that  when  he  was 
married  to  lady  Mary  O'Brien,  one  of  the  most  shining  beauties  thmi 
in  the  world,  he  would  not  take  his  wedding  gloves  off  to  embrace 
her.  From  this  single  instance  may  be  judged  with  what  surprise 
and  indignation  he  read  over  the  Dean's  letter,  contuning  so  many 
accusations  for  crimes  he  knew  himself  entirely  innocent  of.  He 
first  ran  to  his  lady,  and  informed  her  that  dean  Madden  was  actually 
mad ;  to  prove  which,  he  delivered  her  the  epistle  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. Her  ladyship  was  as  much  confounded  and  amazed  at  it  as 
he  could  possibly  be,  but  withal,  observed  the  letter  was  not  written 
in  the  stile  of  a  madman,  and  advised  him  to  go  to  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin  (Dr.  John  Hoadly)  about  it..  Accordingly,  his  lordship 
ordered  his  coach,  and  went  to  the  episcopal  palace,  where  he  found 
his  grace  at  home,  and  immediately  accosted  him  in  this  manner : 
'  Pray,  my  lord,  did  you  ever  hear  that  I  was  a  blasphemer,  a  profli- 
gate, a  gamester,  a  rioter,  and  everything  that's  base  and  infamous  ?' 
'  Tou,  my  lord,'  said  the  bishop,  *  every  one  knows  that  you  are  the 
pattern  of  humility,  godliness,  and  virtue.'*  *  Well,  my  lord,  what 
satisfaction  can  1  have  of  a  learned  and  reverend  divine,  who,  under 
his  own  hand,  lays  all  this  to  my  charge?'  'Surely/  answered  his 
grace, '  no  man  in  his  senses,  that  knew  your  lordship,  would  pre- 
sume to  do  it ;  and  if  any  clergyman  has  been  Ruilty  of  such  an 
offence,  your  lordship  will  have  satisfaction  from  tne  spiritual  court.* 
Upon  this  lord  Kildare  delivered  to  his  grace  the  letter,  which  he 
told  him  was  that  morning  delivered  by  the  dean's  servant,  and  which 
both  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  knew  to  be  dean  M addon's  hand- 
writing. The  archbishop  immediately  sent  for  the  dean,  who  hap- 
pening to  be  at  home,  instantly  obeyed  the  summons.  Before  he 
entered  the  room,  his  grace  advised  lord  Kildare  to  walk  into  another 
apartment,  while  he  mscoursed  the  gentleman  about  it,  which  his 
lordship  accordingly  did.  When  the  dean  entered,  his  grace,  looking 
very  sternly,  demanded  if  he  had  wrote  that  letter  ?  The  dean  an- 
swered, I  did,  my  lord.  Mr.  Dean,  I  always  thought  you  a  man  of 
sense  and  prudence,  but  this  unguarded  action  must  lessen  you  in  the 

*  A  Dublin  author  of  the  time  writes  of  Robert,  earl  of  Kildare,  as 

follows : — 


'  Kildare's  a  precedent  for  lords, 
To  keep  their  honor  and  their  words, 
Since  ul  our  peers  to  him  give  place, 
His  fair  examples  let  them  trace, 
Whose  virtues  claim  precedence  here, 
Even  abstracted  from  the  peer, 
His  morals  make  him  still  more  great, 
And  to  his  title^  and  estate, 
Add  such  a  lustre  and  a  grace, 
As  suita  his  ancient  noble  race, 
Surrounding  him  with  all  their  rays 
Above  the  compass  of  our  lays, 


Instead  of  duns  to  crowd  his  door^ 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  poor, 
My  lord  takes  care  to  see  them  served, 
And  saves  some  thousands  from  being 

8tarv*d, 
Nor  does  he  think  himself  too  great 
Each  morning  on  the  poor  to  wait ; 
And  as  his  charity  ne'er  ceases, 
His  fortune  ev'ry  day  increasea, 
Haa  many  thousands  ^t  comnumd, 
A  large  estate  and  Ub'ral  hand." 
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of  all  good  men ;  to  throw  out  so  many  causeless  invectives 
asminst  tbe  most  unblemished  nobleman  in  Europe,  and  accuse  him 
m  Crimea  to  which  he  and  his  family  have  ever  been  strangers^  must 
certamlj  be  the  effect  of  a  distempered  brain :  besides,  sir,  jou  have 
bj  thia  means  laid  yourself  open  to  a  prosecution  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  which  will  either  oblige  you  publicklv  to  recant  what  you 
have  said,  or  give  up  your  possessions  m  the  cnurch.  My  lord,  an* 
swered  the  dean,  I  never  either  think,  act,  or  write  anything,  for 
which  I  am  afraid  to  be  called  to  an  account  before  any  tribunal 
upon  earth ;  and  if  I  am  to  be  prosecuted  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  my  function,  I  will  suffer  patiently  the  severest  penalties  in  justifi- 
cation of  it.  And  so  saying  the  dean  retired  with  some  emotion, 
and  left  the  two  noblemen  as  much  in  the  daifk  as  ever.  Lord  Kil- 
dare  went  home,  and  sent  for  a  proctor  of  the  spiritual  court,  to 
whom  he  committed  the  dean's  letter,  and  ordered  a  citation  to  be 
sent  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  meantime  the  archbishop, 
who  knew  the  dean  had  a  family  to  provide  for,  and  foresaw  that 
ruin  must  attend  his  entering  into  a  suit  with  so  powerful  a  person^ 
went  to  his  house,  and  recommended  him  to  ask  my  lord's  pardon, 
before  the  matter  became  nublick.  Ask  his  pardon,  said  the  dean, 
why  the  man  is  dead !  What !  lord  Kildare  dead  I  No,  lord  Boss. 
Gkiod  God,  said  the  archbishop,  did  vou  not  send  a  letter  yesterday 
to  lord  Kildare  ?  No  truly,  my  lord,  but  I  sent  one  to  the  unhappy 
earl  of  Boss,  who  was  then  eiven  over,  and  1  thought  it  my  duty  to 
write  to  him  in  the  manner  I  did.  Upon  examining  the  servant,  the 
whole  mistake  was  rectified,  and  the  dean  saw  with  real  refirret,  that 
lord  Boss  died  as  he  had  lived ;  nor  did  he  continue  in  this  life  above 
four  hours  after  he  sent  off  the  letter.  The  poor  footman  lost  his 
place  by  the  jest,  and  was  indeed  the  only  suTOrer  for  my  lord's  last 
piece  of  humour." 

The  death  of  lord  Bosse  occuired  in  Molesworth-street,  on 
the  2l8t  of  June,  1741,  two  days  after  which  he  was  privately 
interred  in  St.  Anne's  church ;  and  although  his  career  may 
appear  extraordinary  at  the  present  day,  a  glance  at  the  irreh- 
gion  and  depravity  of  his  times  will  shew  that  his  vices,  how- 
ever inexcusable,  were  but  those  of  the  era  in  which  he  lived. 

A  writer  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  speaking  of  the  state  of 
Ireland^  at  that  period,  tells  us  that : 

**  Prophane  cursing  and  swearing,  a  wickedness,  through  custom, 
grown  into  that  credit,  it  disdains  reproofs;  nay,  some  persons 
seem  to  value  themselves  by  their  wit  to  invent  and  courage  to  utter 
the  most  horrid  oaths,  at  which  moral  Heathens  would  tremble,  who 
retain  so  great  a  veneration  to  their  ^ods,  especially  their  chief  gods, 
as  Jupiter,  &c.,  they  will  not  mention  their  names  without  great 
reverence,  and  will  only  swear  by  their  attributes,  as  bv  the  great, 
the  wise,  the  just,  &c.,  whereas  our  prophanenists  so  glory  in  their 
shame,  they  will  oft  belch  out  their  filthy  vomit  in  the  face  of 
magistrates,  who  when  they  reprove  them,  and  demand  one  shilling 
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for  on6  oath/  haye  contemptaotuly  both  to  God  and  the  huv'* 
laws  thrown  down  their  gninnj,  and  immediately  swore  it  ont,  Uke 
those  prophane  desperate  ones,  the  psalmist  compliuns  of,  Psalm 
xii.  4,  *  Who  have  said,  with  our  tongue  will  we  prerail :  oar  Ups 
are  our  own :  who  is  Lord  over  na  ?'  Now  thougn  this  is  the  most 
unpleasant  and  unprofitable  vice  in  this  world,  yet  it  is  the  moat  fre- 

auent ;  for  100s  of  oaths  are  uttered  at  the  committal  of  any  one  of 
be  other  debaucheries,  and  so  universal,  that  from  the  man  stoomng 
with  age  to  the  lispinff  infant  before  it  speaks  plain,  shall  yon  hear 
oaths  and  curses,  to  the  reproach  of  their  parents,  that  no  better  in- 
sect them,  so  that  this  is  a  long  lived  weed,  that  buds  early  in  the 
spring,  and  continues  green  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  food  of  other 
lusts  may  be  devoured  by  poverty,  age,  and  bodily  infirmities  ;  of  the 
latter  we  have  had  dreadful  examples  of  some,  who  could  plainly 
express  horrid  oaths,  and  not  one  other  word  to  be  understood,  and 
others  so  hardened  through  the  custom  of  this  sin,  that  on  th^r 
deathbeds,  when  they  cotud  not  utter  a  word  of  sense,  they  have 
breathed  out  their  last  breath  with  dreadful  oaths  and  curses,  which 
I  have  received  from  the  testimony  of  credible  persons  then  present.** 

A  partizan  author  of  the  reign  of  Wflliam  III.,  speaking  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Soman  Catholics  and  their  adherents, 
during  the  time  of  James  II.,  asserts  that — 

**  The  perjuries  in  the  courts,  the  robberies  in  the  country ;  the 
lewd  practices  in  the  stews ;  the  oaths,  blasphemies,  and  curses  in 
the  armies  and  streets ;  the  drinking  of  confusions  and  damnations 
in  the  taverns,  were  all  of  them  g^nerallv  the  acts  of  Papists,  or  of 
those  who  owned  themselves  ready  to  oecome  such,  if  that  party 
continued  uppermost.  But  more  peculiarly  they  were  remarlcable 
for  their  swearing  and  blaspheming  and  prophanation  of  the  Lord's 
day ;  if  they  had  any  signal  ball  or  entertainment  to  make,  any 
journey  or  weighty  business  to  begin,  they  commonly  chose  that  day 
for  it,  and  lookt  on  it  as  a  kind  of  conquest  over  a  Protestant,  and  a 
step  to  his  conversion,  if  they  could  engage  him  to  prophane  it  with 
them.— And  they  would  often  laugh  at  our  scrupling  a  sin,  and  our 
constancy  at  prayers,  since,  as  they  would  assure  us  with  many  oaths, 
we  must  onlv  be  damned  the  deeper  for  our  diligence ;  and  they 
could  not  endure  to  find  us  go  about  to  punish  vice  in  our  own  mem» 
hers,  since,  said  they,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  trouble  yourselves  about 
vice  or  virtue,  that  are  out  of  the  church,  and  will  aH  be  damned." 

Notwithstanding  the  above  statements,  we  find  that  pro- 
faneness  and  immorality  prevailed  to  an  appalling  extent 
amongst  the  Protestants,  of  whose  rectitude  their  partisans 
have  given  such  glowing,  though  false,  descriptions.    Dr. 

*  An  act  of  parliament  passed  at  Dublin  in  1634^  imposed  a  penalty 
of  twcdve  pence  on  persons  convicted  of  profane  swearing  or  cursing,  and 
in  case  the  offender  was  unable  to  pay,  he  was  to  be  set  in  the  stocks  for 
three  hours ;  if  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  culprit  was  to  be 
whipped  by  the  constable,  or  by  his  parents  or  master  in  the  presence  of  « 
a  justice  of  the*peace. 
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Qixrge,  secretary  to  marshal  Schonberg,  wrote  to  colonel 
James  Hunilton^  that  the  "  soldiers  in  the  Protestant  army^ 
under  king  William,  robbed  and  plundered  at  pleasure ;  that 
aome  of  its  leaders  ridiculed,  scorned  and  condemned  all  mo- 
tions  for  its  sood  government  and  order,  and  said  that  religion 
was  nothing  bat  canting,  and  debauchery  the  necessary  prac- 
tice of  a  soldier ;"  facts  which  receive  confirmation  from  the 
following  document : — 

^  A  PBOCLAMATION  BT   FBBDKBICK,  DUKV    OF   8CH0NBBRO»    X/>RD 
QENXBAIi  OF  ALL  THBIE  MAJBSTIBS  FORCBS,  &C. 

Wbereasy  the  horrid  and  detestable  crimes  of  prophane 
carsing,  swearing,  and  taldnff  God*8  holy  name  in  vain,  oeing 
nns  of  much  guilt  and  little  temptation,  have  by  all  nations 
•nd  people,  and  that  in  all  affes,  been  punished  with  sharp 
snd  severe  penalties,  as  ereat  and  gprievous  sins :  And  we  to  our 
great  grief  and  trouble,  takii^  notice  of  the  too  frequent  practice  of 
tiiese  sins,  by  several  under  our  command,  and  that  some  have  ar- 
rived to  that  height  of  impiety,  that  they  are  heard  more  frequently 
to  invoke  God  to  danm  them,  than  to  save  them,  and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  and  dreadful  judgments  of  Qod  upon  us  at  this 
very  time,  for  these  and  our  other  sins,  and  notwithstanding  the 
penalties  enjoined  by  their  mijesties  articles  of  war  on  these  ofien- 
ders ;  and  we  justly  fearing  that  their  majesties  army  may  be  more 
prejudiced  by  these  sins,  tluin  advanta^d  by  the  conduct  and  cou- 
rage of  those  guilty  of  them :  do  thmk  fit  strictly  to  charge  and 
eommand  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  our  command,  that  they  and 
every  one  of  them  from  hence-forward,  do  forbear  all  vain  cursing, 
sweariuff,  and  takins  God's  holy  name  in  vain,  under  the  penalties 
enjoined  by  the  a&resaid  articles ;  and  our  further  displeasure. 
And  that  all  officers  take  particular  care  to  put  the  said  articles  of 
war  into  execution  on  all  under  their  respective  commands,  guilty  of 
the  said  ofiences,  as  they  will  answer  to  the  contrary  at  their  utmost 
peril.  Given  at  our  h^  auarters  at  Lisbum,  the  18th  of  January, 
1689.90,  in  the  first  year  of  their  majesties  reign.     (Signed) 

SCHONBEBG." 

The  reduction  of  the  kingdom,  consequent  on  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  was  succeeded  by  what  a  writer  of  the  day  styles 
''a  torrent  of  vice,''  a  feeble  attempt  to  stem  which  was  made 
by  an  association  formed  in  Dublin,  "  for  the  reformation  of 
manners/'  This  laudable  institution,  of  which  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige has  been  preserved,  appears  to  have  had  bat  little  in- 
fluence in  the  generation  which  it  sought  to  reform ;  and 
nearly  all  the  vices  which  then  disgraced  England  were  com- 
municated to  the  neighbouring  island.  The  act  of  Charles  I., 
against  profane  cursing  and  swearing,  having  been  found  in- 
dectoal,  another  statute  was  passed  in  1695,  subjecting  everv 
"servant,  day-labourer,  common  soldief,  and  common  seaman. 
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guilty  thereof,  to  a  penalty  of  one  shilling  for  every  offence, 
and  other  offenders  to  a  fine  of  two  shillings,  these  sums  to  be 
doubled  on  the  repetition  of  the  crime. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  earlier 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  suppression  of  the  then 
increasing  irreligion  and  blasphemous  opinions  occupied  the 
attention  of  several  committees,  appointed  by  the  Irish  house 
of  commons.  Some  members  of  that  body,  in  1697,  allowed 
their  zeal  to  incite  them  to  propose  that  the  author  of ''  Qiris- 
tianity  not  mysterious/'  should  be  burned  alive ;  another  mem- 
ber, less  violent,  suggested  that  Toland  should  be  obliged  to 
burn  his  own  book  publicly ;  but  their  intended  victim  having 
decamped,  the  committee  was  obliged  to  rest  content  with 
having  the  obnoxious  publication  burned  at  the  gate  of  the 
Parliament  house,  by  the  common  hangman.  The  writer, 
consequently,  compared  them  to  the  "  Popish  Inquisitors,  who 
performed  that  execution  on  the  book,  when  they  could  not 
seize  the  author  whom  they  had  destined  to  the  flames.^'  lu 
1703  the  house  of  commons  punished  by  expulsion  the  he- 
terodoxy of  Mr.  Asgil,  one  of  its  members,  whom  they  found 
guilty  of  propagating ''  blasphemous  doctrines  and  positions, 
contrary  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  destructive  of  human  society .'' 
The  treatise  thus  condemned  had  been  published  with  the  fol- 
lowing title :  ''  An  argument  proving,  that  according  to  the 
covenant  of  eternal  life,  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  man  may 
be  translated  from  hence  into  that  eternal  life,  without  passing 
through  death,  although  the  human  nature  of  Christ  himself 
could  not  be  thus  translated  till  he  had  passed  through 
death."  The  description  of  lord  Wharton,  viceroy  of  Ireland, 
in  1708,  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  state  of  morals  and 
religion  among  those  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  who  in 
this  country  endeavoured  to  emulate  the  vices  of  the  English 
aristocracy  at  that  period : 

"  Thomas  earl  of  Wharton,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  the 
force  of  a  wonderful  constitution,  has  some  years  passed  his  grand 
climacteric,  without  any  risible  effects  of  old  age,  either  on  his  body 
or  his  mind,  and  in  spite  of  a  continual  prostitution  to  those  vices 
which  usually  wear  out  both.  His  behaviour  is  in  all  the  forms  of 
a  young  man  at  five  and  twenty.  Whether  he  walks  or  whistles,  or 
su  ears,  or  talks  obscenely,  or  calls  names,  he  acquits  himself  in  each, 
beyond  a  templar  of  three  years  standing.  With  the  same  grace, 
and  in  the  same  st^le,  he  will  rattle  his  coachman  in  the  midst  of  the 
street,  where  he  is  governor  of  the  kingdom ;  and  all  this  it  without 
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consequeDce*  because  it  is  his  character,  and  what  everybody  ex* 
pects.  He  seems  to  be  bat  an  ill  dissembler,  and  an  ill  liar,  although 
they  are  the  two  talents  he  most  practises,  and  most  valaes  hfmself 
QpoD." — **  He  goes  constantly  to  prayers  in  the  forms  of  his  place, 
sod  will  talk  indecency  and  blasphemy  at  the  chapel  door." 

The  infamoQs  associations^  known  as  "  HeD  fire  clubs/'*  of 
wbich  the  earl  of  Wharton  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
originator,  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Ireland  from 
England  early  in  the  last  century ;  of  their  abominable  pro- 
fanities an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  in  1729 
Vincent  Eitzgerald  and  John  Jackman  were  tried  at  Dublin  on 
a  charge  of  having  been  in  the  habit  of  "  drinking  healths  to 
the  Devil  and  his  angels,  and  confusion  to  Almighty  God.'' 
The  levity  with  which  the  most  sacred  dogmas  of  religion 
were  discussed  at  this  period,  has  been  noticed  by  a  Duolin 
writer  in  17i9,  who  tells  us  that — 

'I  The  coffee  houses  in  this  town  are  now  (1729)  become  so  many 
divinity  schools ;  nor  is  there  a  tavern  or  ale-house  kitchen  whicn 
escapes  the  noise  and  insults  of  divinity  wranglers.     The  public  con- 
feree formerly  turned  on  politicks ;  but  as  that  was  sometimes  at- 
tended with  civil  animadversions,  religion,  a  less  dangerous,  is  become 
the  universal  theme.    The  Incarnation,  the  Resurrection,  the  Trinity, 
Predestination,  &c.,  are  perpetual  subjects  of  debate ;  the  old  and 
new  Testament  are  translated  de  novo ;  the  Fathers  are  censured 
snd  vindicated ;  Councils  criticized  on,  canons  of  the  church  ex- 
ploded and  defended,  old  creeds  abroffated,  new  ones  substituted,  and 
absurd  and  incongruous  systems  of  religion  hourly  introduced. — This 
fool  practice  of  argumentizing  frequently  prevails  in  parties  of  plea- 
sure, and  sometimes  in  those  of  a  crimmal  nature.    In  the  dirty 
confusion  of  a  drunken  room,  religion  is  too  often  the  topic ;  the 
argument  ushered  in  with  obscenity  circulates  the  glass,  and  every 
returning  bumper  inflames  the  conference,  which  is  maintained  with 
wanton  nonsense  and  loquacious  blasphemy.    'Tis  needless  to  say, 
that  whatever  side  of  the  question  these  common  and  hackney  sophs 
defend  or  oppose,  it  certainly  suffers.     To  Greek  they  are  utter 
strangers ;  a  shoe-cleaner  at  Trinity-college  would  puzzle  them  in 
Latin ;  nor  does  their  whole  stock  of  erudition  comprehend  more 
than  some  common  places  picked  from  Toland,  Clerke,  and  others, 
the  new  publishers  of  old  heresies." 

The  committee  appointed  in  1737  by  the  house  of  lords, 
"  10  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  present  immorality  and 

*  A  massive  silver  cup,  richly  engraved  and  chased,  said  to  have  been 
used  at  the  orgies  of  the  Ehiblin  Hell  fire  club,  is  at  present  in  the  pos- 
aession of  Edward  Vernon,  esq.,  of ,Clontarf  castle,  Co.  Dublin.  In  the 
cabinets  of  some  collectors  are  likewise  preserved  specimens  of  elabo- 
rately executed  gold  medals  bearing  infamous  devices,  believed  to  have 
been  the  badges  of  the  association.  The  rules  of  the  Dublin  **  Cherokee 
club**  will  be  fouud  in  the  third  paper  of  the  present  series. 
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profiineness/'  reported  that  "  an  tmcommon  scene  of  impieij 
and  blasphemy  appeared  before  them  f  and  that : 

''  Several  loose  and  disorderW  persons  have,  of  late,  erected  them- 
aelves  into  a  society  or  club  under  the  name  of  '  Blasters,*  and  hare 
used  means  to  draw  into  their  impious  sodetj  several  of  the  joath  of 
this  kingdom.  What  the  practices  of  this  society  are,  (beside  the 
general  fame  spread  through  the  whole  kingdom)  appears  by  the  ex- 
aminations of  several  persons,  taken  upon  oath  before  the  lord  mayor 
of  this  city,  in  relation  to  Peter  Lens,  painter,  lately  come  into  this 
kingdom,  who  professes  himself  a  *  Blaster.'  By  these  examinations, 
it  appears,  that  the  said  Peter  Lens  professes  himself  to  be  a  votary 
of  toe  Devil ;  that  he  hath  offered  up  prayers  to  him,  anH  publickly 
drunk  to  the  Devil's  health ;  that  he  hath  at  several  times  uttered 
the  most  daring  and  execrable  blasphemies  agunst  the  sacred  name 
and  majesty  of  Ood ;  and  often  made  use  of  such  obscene,  blasphe- 
mous, and,  before  imheard-of  expressions,  as  the  lords  committees 
think  they  cannot  even  mention  to  your  lordships ;  and  therefore 
choose  to  pass  over  in  silence."* 

The  committee  recommended  that  a  reward  should  be  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  Lens,  and  that  the  judges,  in  their 
several  circuits,  should  charge  the  magistrates  to  put  the  laws 
in  execution  against  immorality  and  profane  cursine,  swearing, 
and  gaming,  and  to  inquire  into  atheistical  and  blasphemous 
clubs.  From  the  preceding  particulars  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  state  of  religion  and  morality  in 
Dublin  at  the  time  when  the  earl  of  Bosse  was  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  "choice  spirits"  of  our  metropolis. 

The  family  of  Parsons  continued  to  reside  in  Molesworth- 
street  for  some  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  first  earl 
of  Bosse,  by  the  death  of  whose  son,  Richard,  in  1764,  the 
title  became  extinct,  and  was  conferred  in  1772,  on  sir  Balph 
Gore,  after  whose  decease  the  peerage  was  restored,  in  1806, 
to  the  predecessor  of  William  Parsons,  its  present  distinguished 
representative. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  street  stood  "  Kerry  house,"  the 
residence  of  the  family  of  Fitz  Maurice.  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice, 
twenty-first  lord  of  Kerry,  was  created  viscount  Clan  Maurice 
and  earl  of  Kerry,  in  1722 ;  in  his  house  died  in  the  year 
1707>  John  lord  Cutts,  one  of  the  most  valiant  soldiers  of  his 
age,  who  acquired  the  name  of  the  ''  Salamander"  from  the 
great  intrepidity  which  he  displayed  amidst  a  murderous  dis- 
charge of  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Namur  in  1696.    He  received 

*  For  further  iUostrations  of  the  state  of  society  in  Duhlin  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  ceDtury,  see  the  notice  of  Lucas's  Coffee-house  on 
Cork.hiU,  Irish  Quabterlt  Revibw,  Vol.  II.,  328. 
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the  tiUe  of  baron  of  Gowran  from  William  III.^  and  during 
part  of  Anne's  reign,  held  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  troops  on  the  Continent,  his  withdrawal  from  which, 
bj  being  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in,  and  one  of  the 
lords  justices  of  Ireland  in  1705,  was  supposed  to  have  caused 
his  death.  He  published  a  collection  of  verses  in  the  year  1687, 
mder  the  title  of  ''Poetical  Exercises,''  and  having  obtained  a 
captain's  commission  for  sir  Sichard  Steele,  the  latter  dedicated 
to  him  his  theoretical  treatise  named  the  ''Christian  hero," 
and  in  the  "  Tatler,"  quoted  his  lordship's  love  verses  as 
those  of  "  honest  Cjnthio,  a  man  of  wit,  good  sense,  and 
fortune."  "  He  hath  abundance  of  wit,"  says  a  writer  in  1708> 
"  but  too  much  seized  with  vanity  and  self-conceit ;  he  is  affable, 
bmiUar,  and  very  brave.  Few  considerable  actions  happened 
in  this  as  weU  as  the  last  war,  in  which  he  was  not,  and  hath 
been  wounded  in  all  the  actions  where  he  served ;  is  esteemed 
to  be  a  mighty  vigilant  officer,  and  for  putting  the  military 
orders  in  execution ;  he  is  pretty  tall,  lusty,  well  shaped,  and 
an  agreeable  companion ;  hath  great  revenues,  yet  so  verv  ex- 
pensive, as  always  to  be  in  debt ;  towards  fifty  years  old.' 

The  first  earl  of  Kerry  married  Anne,  only  daughter  to  sir 
William  Petty,  through  which  alliance  the  estates  and  honors 
of  the  Shelbume  family  subsequently  passed  to  the  Fitz 
Maurices.  Lady  Kerry  was  one  of  Swift's  most  intimate 
fiiends;  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  style  in  which  the  e^b- 
lishments  of  the  Irish  nobility  were  maintained  in  the  earlv 
part  of  the  last  century,  we  insert  the  following  document,  with 
reference  to  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  so  much  has  the 
oouibry  suffered  by  absenteeism  and  centralization,  that  during 
the  past  year,  the  vehicle  provided  to  convey  a  circuit  judge  to 
one  of  our  assize  towns  was  of  so  vile  a  description,  that  his 
lordship  was  obliged  to  threaten  l^al  proceedings  to  ensure 
better  treatment  in  future : — 

"  Dublin,  March  the  24tb,  1732-3.  We  have  been  informed  that 
the  hon.  John  Fitz  Maurice,  esq.,  hisrh  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Kerry,  received  the  judges  of  assize  at  Uie  bounds  of  the  county^  in 
s  most  magnificent  and  splendid  manner,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
ss  fbUow : — Two  running  footmen  led  the  way,  being  clothed  in 
white,  with  their  black  caps  dressed  with  red  ribbons,  and  red  sashes 
with  deep  fring^.  Four  gprooms  leading  four  stately  horses  with 
embroidered  caparisons,  their  manes  and  tails  dressed  with  roses  of 
red  ribbons.  A  page  in  scarlet  laced  with  siWer,  bearing  the  sheriff^s 
white  rod.  The  nigh  sheriff  in  scarlet,  his  sword  hanging  in  a  broad 
flhoidder  belt  of  a  crimson  yelyet,  covered  witii  silver  lace,  mounted 
on  a  very  beautiful  horse,  having  a  Turkish  bridle,  with  reins  of 
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green  silk  intermixed  with  gold,  the  caps  and  hoosings  of  green  vel* 
vet,  that  was  almost  covered  with  gold  lace,  and  bordered  with  a  deep 
gold  fringe.  Two  trumpets  in  green,  profusely  laced  with  silver. 
Twelve  livery  men  in  the  colours  of  the  family,  mounted  on  black 
horses,  from  £20  to  £40  price,  with  long  tails^  which,  as  well  as 
their  manes,  were  decked  with  roses  of  red  ribbons  ;  the  caps  and 
hoosings  having  a  centaur  in  brass,  which  is  the  crest  of  the  Fiu 
Maurices.  They  had  short  horsemen's  wigs  of  one  cut,  with  gold 
laced  hats.  Their  back-swords  bun?  in  broad  buff  belts.  Their 
cravats  or  stocks  were  black,  fastened  with  two  large  gilt  battens 
behind.  Each  had  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  bright  carabine  hanging 
in  a  bucket  on  his  right  side,  with  a  stopper  in  the  muzzle,  of  red 
mixt  with  white,  that  looked  not  unlike  a  tulip :  his  riding  coat,  with 
a  scarlet  cape  and  gilt  buttons,  was  rolled  up  behind  him.  The  earl 
of  Kerry's  gentlemen  of  the  horse  single,  mounted  on  a  very  fine  bay 
horse.  The  steward,  waiting  gentlemen,  and  other  domesticks  of  the 
lord  Kerry.  This  cavalcade  of  the  earl's  own  family,  and  all  mounted 
out  of  his  own  stable,  to  the  number  of  thirty -five,  being  passed,  there 
followed  another  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  which  was  very 
considerable,  there  being  about  twenty  led  horses  with  field  cloths 
attending  them.  But  the  day  proved  very  unfavourable,  and  all  this 
pomp  and  gallantry  of  equipaa e  was  forced  to  march  under  a  heavy 
and  continued  rain  to  ListoweT,  where  the  high  sherifiT  had  prepared 
a  splendid  entertiunment,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dishes, 
to  solace  the  judges  and  gentlemen  after  their  fatigues;  which,  it 
seems,  they  greatly  wanted ;  for  the  roads  were  so  heavy  and  deep, 
by  reason  of  the  excessive  rain,  that  the  judges  were  forced  to  leave 
their  coach,  and  betake  themselves  to  their  saddle  horses.  But  their 
repast  was  short,  for  tidings  being  brought  that  the  river  Foyl  was 
swelling  apace,  they  soon  remounted,  in  order  to  pass  over  while  it 
was  fordable." 

In  1768  ''Kerry  house/*  in  Moles  worth-street,  came  into 
the  possession  of  Anthony  Foster,  eldest  son  of  John  Foster 
of  Dunleer,  appointed,  in  17^5,  chief  baron  of  the  Irish  Ex- 
chequer, a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1776,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  house  here  on  his  death  in  1778,  by  his  son,  John 
Foster,  who  was  born  in  1740,  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  elected  member  for  the  borough  of  Dunleer  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1766.  In  1768  John 
Foster  was  returned  for  the  county  Louth,  ten  years  subsequent 
to  which  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of  sap- 
ply;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Edmond  Sexton  Peiy  at  the 
close  of  the  session  in  1785  Foster  was  unanimously  chosen 
as  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  Speaj^er  of  the  Irish  commons. 

'*  Notwithstanding  some  blemishes  in  his  public  character, 
he  was  endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities^-his  measures 
in  support  of  the  com  trade  of  Ireland  were  good,  he  fol- 
lowed in  this  respect  the  track  of  lord  Pery,  and  was  of 
great  utility  to  his  country;   his  care  and  general  attention  to 
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the  liaen  and  cotton  manufactures  were  highly  serviceable  to  the 
people,  and  redounded  greatly  to  his  credit.     He  had  surprising 
knowledse  of  the  resources  of  Ireland^  her  trade,  her  commerce,  and 
her  capabilities.    His  design  in  proposing  the  original  commercial 
propositions  in  1 785  was  excellent ;  he  forbore  to  urge  those  that 
were  so  faithlessly  sent  from  England,  and  acted  a  wise  and  judicious 
part.     He  was  an  Irishman,  though  too  much  of  a  courtier,  and  too 
little  inclined  to  the  people  ;  his  commencement  in  Ireland  was  bad, 
hat  his  conclusion  was  good.    At  his  outset  he  supported  a  perpetual 
Mutiny  bill — opposed  Free  trade  in  1779,  and  opposed   Inaepen- 
dencem  1781:  tnese,  however,  were  times  when  England  was  all 
dominant,  and  few  men  dared  to  speak  or  even  think  for  their  coun- 
try ;  but  his  fatal  error  was  hostilitv  to  the  Catholics — on  this  ques- 
tion be  discovered  his  mistake  too  late,  and  in  1800  he  found  at  last 
how  rain  it  was  to  contend  for  the  freedom  of  a  country  without  the 
aid  of  all  her  people.  When  Speaker  of  the  lower  house  he  abridged 
the  privileges  of  the  commons,  limiting  the  space  usually  allotted  to 
them  in  the  gallery  of  the  house,  and  appropriating  it  to  the  atten- 
dants  of  the  court,  and  here  he  acted  m  a  partial  and  arbitrary  as 
well  as  an  unconstitutional  manner.     In  1795,  at  the  time  of  lord 
Fitswilliam's  short  administration,  be  was  sent  for  by  the  advisers  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  was  consulted  by  them  in  preference  to  Mr. 
Beresford ;  the  reason  was  that  Foster  was  an  Irishman  attached  to 
Ireland,  though  usually  supporting  government,  but  Mr.  Beresford 
was  an  English  slave,  thoueh  in  private  an  honorable  man.     Foster 
vaa  at  no  period  ever  popular,  and  his  conduct  in  '98  was  abominably 
had,  hat  at  the  Union  he  redeemed  himself;  his  arguments  on  that 
subject  were  excellent  and  unanswerable,  and  it  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
camstance  for  Ireland  that  he  was  friendly  to  her  at  that  crisis,  as  a 
speech  from  him  agunst  her  would  have  been  highly  prejudicial  to 
her  interests.*  He  did  not  possess  any  eloquence,  out  had  a  calm  de- 
livery— his  manner  was  neither  impassioned  nor  vehement,  but  he  was 
aocorate  and  firm ;  his  argpiment  was  generally  able,  his  positions 
well  arranged,  close,  and  regular;  his  knowledge  of  the  financial 
affidrs  of  Ireland  was  extensive,  and  his  speeches  on  her  trade  and 
commerce  at  the  time  of  the  Union  were  unrivalled  and  never  an- 
swered.     He  received  little  attention  from  Mr.  Pitt  after  the  Union, 
and  was  not  regarded  by  him ;  the  latter  remembered  that  Mr. 
Foster  called  his  speech  on  that  subject  a  paltry  production,  and  his 
knowledge  of  finance  was  designedly  disparaged  in  England ;  he  was, 
howewer,  created  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Corry,  and  supported  the  Com  bill  in  1815,  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  agriculture  of  Ireland,     On  the  whole,  he  was 
a  remarkable  irishman,  and  so  long  as  Ireland  need  refer  to  the  his- 

*  After  the  termination  of  the  debate  in  the  commons  on  24th  January, 
1799,  when  the  paragr^h  in  fxvoT  of  the  Union  was  negatiyed  by  a 
nugon^  of  five,  we  are  told  that : — '*  On  the  Speaker's  coming  out  of  the 
House,  the  horses  were  taken  fh)m  his  carriage,  and  he  was  drawn  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  by  the  people,  who  conceived  the  whimsical 
idea  of  tackling  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  coach,  and  (as  a  captiye  gene- 
ral in  a  Roman  triumph)  forcing  him  to  tug  at  the  chariot  of  his  con- 
queror.   Had  it  been  effected  it  would  haye  been  a  signal  anecdote,  and 
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tor  J  of  the  Union  for  proof  that  it  w»s  neither  a  gain  nor  a  compact, 
her^advocates  will  consult  Mr.  Foster's  speeches.'* 

After  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Union,  government  demanded 
the  Speakers  mace  from  Foster,  which  the  latter  refused  to 
surrender,  saying  that  "  until  the  body  that  entrusted  it  to  his 
keeping  demanded  it,  he  would  preserve  it  for  them.''  This 
interesting  relic,  together  with  the  old  chair  of  the  Irish  house 
of  commons,  which  was  removed  to  make  way  for  a  new  one 
(now  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Soyal  Dublin  Society),  is  at 
present  in  the  custody  of  Lord  Massereene,  the  Speaker^  grand- 
son, and  author  of  "  O'Sullivan,  the  bandit  Chief,  a  l^nd  of 
Killarney,  in  six  cantos,  8vo.  Dublin :  1844.  John  Foster 
was  created  baron  Oriel  of  Collon,  County  Louth,  in  18E1; 
his  only  son,  Thomas  Henry  Foster,  viscount  Ferrard,  having 
married  viscountess  Massereene,  assumed  the  name  of  Skeffing- 
ton,  and  died  in  1843.  To  his  eldest  son,  who  now  enjoys  the 
titles  of  baron  of  Lougb  Neagh,  viscount  Ferrard,  baron 
Oriel  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and  baron  Oriel  of  Ferrard  in 
the  peerage  of  England,  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  fore- 
going particulars  connected  with  the  history  of  the  late  Speaker 
and  his  residence  in  Molesworth-street. 

Dr.  John  Van  Lewen,  the  son  of  a  Dutch  physician,  who 
had  accidentally  settled  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  also  dwelt  in  this  street.  Van  Lewen  studied 
at  Leyden  under  the  famous  Boerhaave,  and  became  vexy 
eminent  in  his  profession,  being  the  only  accoucheur  in  Dublin 
during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.    He  was  elected 

would,  at  least,' have  immortalized  the  classic  genius  of  the  Irish.  The 
populace  closely  pnrsaed  his  lordship  for  that  extraordinary  purpose ;  he 
escaped  with  great  difficulty,  and  fled,  with  a  pistol  in  both  hands,  to  s 
receding  doorway  in  Clarendon-street.  But  the  people,  who  pursued  him 
in  sport,  set  up  a  loud  laugh  at  him,  as  he  stood  terrified  against  the 
door;  they  ofil^ed  him  no  personal  violence,  and  returned  in  high  ^ee 
to  their  more  innocent  amusement  of  drawing  the  Speaker.**  A  descrip- 
tion of  Foster's  conduct  in  the  chair  of  the  house  of  commons  on  tiie 
passing  of  the  act  of  Union,  was  given  In  the  notice  of  the  Irish  Firiis- 
ment  house,  lazee  Quabtsrlt  Bbtixw,  Vol.  II.,  750.  In  the  Dublin 
Penny  Journal,  Vol.  U.,  259,  wiU  be  found  an  engraving  of  the  Speak- 
er's residoice,  the  site  of  which  is  now  ooc^ied  by  the  three  bousei 
known  as  29,  90,  and  31  Molesworth-street.  The  Boyal  Dublin  Society 
possesses  a  portrait  of  Foster,  whose  likeness  was  engrayed  in  otsI  by 
Maguire,  and  also,  at  ftill  length,  in  1792  by  C.Hodges,  firomapalntisgby 
C.  G.  Stuart.  On  the  south  side  of  Molesworth-street  stands  a  large  house, 
said  to  hare  been  erected  by  lord  Lisle  towards  the  middle  of  the  hut 
century,  which  was  occupied  from  1783  by  Thomas  Kingsbuiyi  ^•^;*':r 
conmiissioner  of  bankruptcy  and  vicar  of  Kildare.  In  the  year  1819  u 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Lawler,  its  present  occupier,  who 
gave  it  tiie  name  of  **  Lisle  house,'*  by  which  it  is  now  known. 
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}>K8ideiit  of  the  CoUege  of  physicians,  in  1734^  and  died  at  his 
house  here  in  1736 ;  his  daughter  Letitia^  who  became  the 
wife  of  the  Eev.  Matthew  Pilkington,  was  well  known  in  the 
last  century  by  her  misfortunes  and  her  writings. 

Lieutenant  General  Grervas  Parker,  commander  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland,  whose  only  daughter  married  Amyas  Bushe 
of  Kilfane,  author  of  *'  Socrates/'  a  dramatic  poem,  resided 
here  in  .1746 ;  and  in  Molesworth-street,  until  his  death  in 
1756,  the  Bev.  Soger  Ford  kept  a  school  of  great  reputa- 
tioni  at  which  were  educated  Eobert  Jephson,  author  of  the 
'*  Count  of  Narbonne '"  and  Edmond  Malone,  the  commen- 
tator on  Shakspeare,  both  of  whom  took  leading  parts  in  the 
private  theatricals  performed  in  this  academy,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Macklin. 

In  Molesworth-street,  till  late  in  the  last  century,  was  the 
town  residence  of  the  family  of  Vesey,  members  of  which,  from 
the  year  1734,  enjoyed  the  office  of  comptroller  and  accountant 
general  of  the  Irish  revenue.  Agmondisham  Vesey,  the  first 
of  his  family  appointed  to  that  post,  married  the  heiress  of 
William  Sarsfield  of  Lucan,  by  his  wife  Mary,  sister  to  the 
unfortunate  duke  of  Monmouth.  The  present  earl  of  Lucan 
is  descended  from  Vese/s  daughter  Anne,  wife  of  sir  John 
Bingham.  Mr.  Burke,  compiler  of  the  Peerage,  asserts  that 
Bingham's  desertion  of  the  cause  of  king  James  mainly 
caused  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  a  statement 
which  is  totally  unfounded,  as  he  held  no  rank  in  the  Jacobite 
anny.    His  conduct  in  parliament  is  thus  described  in  1736  — 

'*  There  obserye  the  tribe  of  Bingham, 
For  he  never  fails  to  bring  'em  ; 
While  he  sleeps  the  whole  debate. 
They  submissive  round  him  wait ; 
Tet  would  gladly  see  the  hunks. 
In  hifl  grave,  and  search  his  trunks. 
See  they  gently  twitch  his  coat. 
Just  to  yawn  and  give  his  vote> 
Always  firm  in  this  vocation, 
For  the  court  against  the  nation." 

To  lady  Bingham's  artistic  acquirements  we  are  indebted 
for  the  portrait  of  her  grand-uncle,  Patrick  Sarsfield,  the 
Jacobite  earl  of  Lucan.  From  this  painting,  which,  in  the 
last  century,  was  in  the  possession  of  sir  Charles  Bing- 
ham, of  Castlebar^  an  admirable  engraving  was  executed  by  V. 
TiUiard,  a  French  artist. 

18 
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Here  also  dwelt  ArUinr  Dawson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  called 
to  the  Bar  in  172S,  and  appointed  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
1741,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1768.  Dawson  was  one  of 
the  judges  who  tried  the  case  in  ejectment  of  James  Annesley 
against  the  earl  of  Anglesey  in  1743 ;  on  this  extraordinary 
trial,  which  lasted  from  the  11th  to  the  25th  of  November, 
Walter  Scott  founded  his  novel  of  "  Guy  Mannering/'  A 
writer  well  acquainted  with  him  tells  us  that — 

**  The  baron  was  a  gentleman  of  a  gpraye,  reserved  and  penetrat- 
ing aspect,  though  extremely  handsome  both  in  his  person  and  conn- 
trance;  but  he  had  such  an  unbounded  flow  of  real  wit  and  true 
humour,  that  be  said  more  good  things  in  half  an  hour,  and  for^t 
them  the  next,  than  half  the  comick  writers  in  the  world  hare  m- 
troduced  into  their  plajs ;  and  what  added  to  the  delight  such  an 
entertainment  must  afford,  was,  that  it  was  all  genuine,  unstudied, 
and  concise ;  so  that  while  be  sat, 

*  Laoghter  holding  twth  his  aldeB,* 

He  appeared  himself  with  the  same  steadfastness  that  accompanied 
him  on  the  bench  as  a  judge :  and  so  happj  was  this  great  man  in 
the  talent  of  unbending  his  mind,  that  he  could  even  make  compa- 
nions of  his  son  and  myself,  though  both  so  young  and  giddy  ;  nay, 
he  would  ads4>t  his  discourse  exactly  to  our  de^ee  of  compre- 
hension, and  by  that  means  became  master  of  our  minutest  thoughts. 
He  has  wandered  with  us  for  hours  through  his  wide  domains, 
leaped  over  ditches,  looked  for  birds'  nests,  flown  a  kite,  and  played 
at  marbles :  he  might  in  this  respect  be  compared  to  that  gpreat  Ro- 
man, who,  when  called  on  to  serve  the  senate,  was  found  toying 
amongst  his  children." 

Baron  Dawson  composed  the  famous  song  on  Thomas  Morris 
Jones,  of  Money  Glas,^  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
stanzas  : 

<f  Ye  good  fellows  all 
Who  love  to  be  told  where  there's  claret  good  store, 
Attend  to  the  call  of  one  who's  ne*er  frighted. 
But  greatly  delighted  with  six  bottles  more : 
Be  sure  you  don  t  pass  the  good  house  Money  Glas, 
Which  the  jolly  red  god  so  peculiarly  owns; 
'Twill  well  suit  your  humour,  for  pray  what  wou'd  you  more, 
Than  mirth  with  good  claret,  and  oumper  Squire  Jones/' 

*•  Ye  poets  who  write. 
And  brag  of  your  drinking  fam'd  Helicon's  brook, 
Tho'  all  you  get  by't  is  a  dinner  oft-times. 


*  A  corruption  of  V)\x\ne  sUr  (ifma^  9^)9 — the  green  brake. 
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In  reward  for  jour  rlumes,  with  Humphry  the  duke  ;* 
Ijeem  BiAchus  to  follow*  and  quit  your  AdoUo, 
Forsake  all  the  Muses,  those  senseless  old  drones  ; 
Our  jingling  of  glasses,  your  rhyming  surpasses, 
Whcm  crown'd  with  good  claret,  and  humper  Squire  Jones. 

**  Te  soldiers  so  stout. 

With  plenty  of  oaths,  tho'  no  plenty  of  coin. 
Who  make  such  a  rout,  of  all  your  commanders, 
Who  served  us  in  Flanders,  and  eke  at  the  Boyne,  ^ 
Come»  leave  off  your  rattling,  of  siegeing  and  battling. 
And  Imow  you'd  much  better  to  sleep  with  whole  bones. 
Were  ^ou  sent  to  Gibraltar,*  your  note  you*d  soon  alter. 
And  wish  for  good  claret  and  bumper  Squire  Jones. 

**  Te  lawyers  so  just. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  will  who  so  learnedly  plead»  ^ 
How  worthy  of  trust,  you  know  black  from  white, 
Tet  prefer  wrong  to  right,  as  you*re  chanc'd  to  be  fee'd. 
Leave  musty  reports,  and  forsake  the  king's  courts. 
Where  Durness  and  Dbcord  have  set  up  their  thrones. 
Bum  Salkeldt  and  yentris,^  with  all  your  damn*d  entries. 
And  away  with  the  claret,  a  bumper.  Squire  Jones. 

^  Te  physical  tribe. 
Whose  knowledge  consists  in  hard  words  and  grimace. 
Whene'er  you  prescribe,  have  at  your  devotion 
Pills,  bolus  or  potion,  be  what  will  the  case : 
Pray  where  is  the  need  to  purge,  blister  and  bleed. 
When  ailing  yourselves,  the  whole  faculty  owns. 
That  the  forms  of  old  Galen,  are  not  so  prevailing. 
As  mirth  with  good  claret,  and  bumper  Squire  Jones." 

Of  the  origin  of  this  song,  which  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
to  the  year  1727,  the  following  account  was  given  by  the  late 

•  An  English  literary  antkiuarian  observes  that  *'  the  phrase  of  dining 
withl>nke  Humphrey,  which  is  still  current,  originated  in  the  following 
minner ; — Humphrey,  duke  of  Gbucester,  though  really  buried  at  St. 
AlbanX  was  supposed  to  have  a  monument  in  old  St.  Paul's,  from  which 
one  part  of  the  church  was  termed  '  Duke  Humphrey*s  Walk.*  In  this, 
M  the  church  was  then  a  place  of  the  most  public  resort,  they  who  had  no 
metns  of  procuring  a  dinner,  frequently  loitered  about,  probably  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  an  invitation,  but  under  pretence  of  looking  at  the  menu- 


*  Gibraltar  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The 
ibove  reference  appears  to  have  been  to  its  unsuccessful,  though  pro- 
tnMsled,  siege  by  the  Spaniards  in  1727. 

t  William  Salkeld,  author  of  *'  Beports  of  cases  in  the  King's  Bench, 
4c,  from  the  first  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  tenth  of  ^queen  Anne, 
Sixth  edition  published  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  1795. 

}  Sr  Tejton  Ventris,  compiler  of  Beports  from  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
to  the  third  of  William  m.    Fourth  edition  published  in  1720. 
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dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  a  collateral  descendant  of  the  baron,  who, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  that  Carolan's  death 
took  place  three  years  before  Dawson  had  been  promoted  to 
the  bench : — 

''  Oarolaa  and  baron  Dawson  happened  to  be  enjojing  together, 
with  others,  the  .hospitalities  of  Squire  Jones  at  Monejrelass,  and 
slept  in  rooois  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  bard,  being  called  upon 
by  the  company  to  compose  a  song  or  tune  in  honour  of  their  host, 
undertook  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  on  retiring  to  his  apart- 
ment, took  his  harp  with  him,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  copious 
libations  of  his  favorite  liquor,  not  only  produced  the  melody  now 
known  as  *  Bumper,  Squire  Jones,'  but  also  very  indifferent  Englbh 
words  to  it.  While  the  bard  was  thus  employed,  however,  the  judge 
was  not  idle.  Being  possessed  of  a  fine  musical  ear,  as  well  as  of  consi- 
derable poetical  talents,  he  not  only  fixed  the  melody  on  his  memory, 
but  actually  wrote  the  noble  song  now  incorporated  with  it  before 
he  retired  to  rest.  The  result  may  be  anticipated.  At  breakfast 
on  the  following  morning,  when  Carolan  sang  and  played  his  com- 
position, baron  Dawson,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  and  of 
the  bard  in  particular,  stoutly  denied  the  claim  of  Carolan  to  the 
melody,  charged  him  with  audacious  piracy,  both  musical  and  poeti- 
cal, and,  to  prove  the  fact,  sang  the  melodv  to  his  own  words  amidst 
the  joyous  shouts  of  approbation  of  alt  his  hearers — the  enraged 
bard  excepted,  who  vented  his  execi^atipns  in  curses  on  the  judge 
both  loud  and  deep." 

The  baron,  who  for  many  years  represented  the  county  of 
Londonderry  in  parliament,  died  at  his  house  in  Molesworth- 
street  in  1775.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Arthur 
Dawson,  whose  son,  Henry  Richard,  became  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's.  The  present  representative  of  the  family  is  the 
Eight  Hon.  George  Robert  Dawson,  of  Castle  Dawson: 

In  Molesworth-street,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
m.,  was  the  residence  of  Kane  O'Hara,  the  mstinguished 
burletta-writer,  who  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  O'Hara,  or 
Ua  h-Eaghra,  which  descended  from  Cian  or  Kane,  son  ot 
Oliol  Olum,  king  of  Munster  in  the  third  century,  and  received 
their  surname  from  Eaghra,  or  Hara,  lord  of  Luighne  or  Ley- 
ny,  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  Dr.  CDonovan  tells  us,  tbat 
"  according  to  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  Fearghal  mSr  CHara,  who 
etec\j^  Teach-Teamjplay  now  Temple-house,  was  the  eleventh 
in  descent  from  this  Eaghra,  and  Cian  or  Kean  (yHara,  who 
was  living  in  1666,  was  the  eighth  in  descent  from  that  Fear- 
ghal." In  1706,  Charles  O'Hara,  a  distinguished  soldier,  was 
created  baron  of  Tir  Awley ;  and  Carolan,  in  his  song  entitled 
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Cupau  Ui  k'Rtgkra,  has  ealogized,  as  follows,  the  hospitality 
of  Kane  (yHara  of  Nymphsficdd,  county  Sligo  :-— 

**  Oh !  were  I  at  rest 
Amidst  Aran's  green  isles. 
Or  in  dimes  where  the  summer 
Unchangingly  smiles ; 
Tho'  treasures  and  dainties 
Might  come  at  a  call. 
Still,  O'Hara's  full  cup, 
I  would  prize  more  than  all." 

The  author  of  "  Midas'*  held  a  distinguished  position  in  the 
fashionable  circles  of  Dublin  in  the  last  century,  and  being  a 
Teiy  skilful  musician,  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Musical  Academy,  founded  mainly  through  his  exertions,  in 
1758.    In  the  succeeding  year  he  produced  his  celebrated 
burletta  of  "  Midas,''  at  a  series  of  private  theatricals  performed 
at  the  seat  of  Mr.  Brownlow,  at  Lurgan,  county  Armagh.     It 
originally  consisted  of  one  act,  commencing  with  the  fall  of 
Apollo  from  the  clouds ;  the  author  played  the  part  of  "  Pan," 
the  other  characters  being  filled  by  members  of  the  family  and 
their  relations.     ''  Midas"  was  first  publicly  performed  at  Crow- 
street  theatre  in  1762,  with  the  object  of  throwing  ridicule  on 
the  Italian  burlettas,  which  were  then  filling  the  cofi'ers  of 
Mossop,  manager  of  the  opposition  theatre  m  Smock-alley. 
"  Spranger  Barry  was  to  have  performed  Sileno  in  '  Midas,' 
and  rehearsed  it  several  times ;  but  not  being  equal  to  the 
musical  part,  gave  it  up,  and  it  was  played  by  Robert  Corry, 
a  favourite  public  singer.    The  first  cast  was  thus :  Apollo, 
Temon ;  Midas,  Bobert  Mahon  ;   Dametus,  Oliver  ;   Pan, 
Morris;  Daphne,  Miss  Elliott;  Nysa,  Miss   Polly  Young 
(afterwards  married  to  Barthelemon,  the  fine  violin  performer) ; 
and  Mysis,  Miss  Macneil  (afterwards  Mrs.  Hawtrey).     Midas 
is  made  up  of  Dublin  jokes  and  bye  sayings,  but  irresistibly 
humorous.*'    A  writer  in  1573  describes  CHara  as  having 
the  appearance  of  an  old  fop,  wearing  spectacles  and  an  anti- 
quated wig,  and  adds,  that  *'  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  polite, 
sensible,  agreeable  man,  foremost  and  chief  modulator  in  all 
fashionable  entertainments,  the  very  pink  of  gentility  and  good 
breeding,  and  a  very  necessary  man  in  every  party  for  amuse- 
ment, and  only  he  is  sometimes  a  little  too  long-winded  in  his 
narmtives,  he  would  be  a  very  amusing  companion,  as  he 

fleems  to  be  very  well  informed." 
In  the  extremely  meagre  published  notices  of  CHara,  no 
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referenoe  has  been  made  to  his  skill  as  an  artist^  of  which  we 
have  a  specimen  in  his  etching  of  Dr.  William  King,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  in  a  wig'and  cap,  of  which  portrait  a  cop?  has 
been  made  by  Sichardson.  One  of  his  ecmtempoiaries  tells  ns, 
that  ^'  O^Hara  was  so  remaikablj  tall,  that,  among  his  intimate 
friends  in  Ireland,  he  was  nicknamed  '  St.  Patrick's  steeple.' 
At  one  time,  Girardini's  Italian  glee  was  extremely  popular, 
and  song  everywhere,  in  public  and  private.  The  words  in 
Italian  are : 

<  Viyan  tntte  le  vezxose 

Donne,  amabile,  amorose, 

Che  no'  hanno  crudelti.' 

It  was  parodied,  and  for  the  last  line  they  substituted  this: 

'  Kane  O'Hara's  croel  tall.' " 

Michael  Kelly  further  teUs  us  that 

**  Kane  O'Hara,  the  ingenious  author  of  '  Midas,'  had  a  poppet- 
abow  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends ;  it  was  worked  hj  a  yonng 
man  of  the  name  of  Nick  Marsh,  who  sang  for  '  Midas'  and  *  Pan.' 
He  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  humour ;  his  parody  on  '  Shepherds,  I 
have  lost  my  love,'  was  equal  to  any  thing  written  by  tiie  well-known 
Captain  Morris ;  and  with  many  others  of  equal  merit,  will  be  lo^ 
remembered  for  the  rich  yein  of  humour  which  characterises  it 
The  love  of  company,  joined  to  a  weak  constitution,  condemned  this 
truly  orighial  genius  to  an  early  ^ave,  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
him.  In  the  performance  of  Uiis  fantoccini  I  sang  the  part  of 
Daphne,  and  was  instructed  by  the  author  himself;  the  others  were 
by  other  amateurs.  It  was  quite  the  rage  with  all  the  people  of 
fashion,  who  crowded  nightly  to  see  the  gratuitous  performance.'*— 
"  On  the  25th  of  October,  1802,  the  burletta  of  *  Midas'  was  revived 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  with  unqualified  approbation.  It  had  a  run 
the  first  season,  of  twenty-seven  ni^ts.  From  my  earliest  d^fs,  1 
was  fond  of  the  music  of  '  Midas,'  which  in  my  opinion  is  deligbtiuL 
It  was  entirely  selected  by  Kane  O'Hara,  who  was  a  distinguished 
musical  amateur ;  his  adaptations  were  not  alone  elegant  and  taste- 
ful, but  evinced  a  thorough  knowledge  of  stage  effect.  I  have  heard 
him,  when  a  boy,  siiM^  at  his  own  house  in  Dublin,  with  exquisite 
humour,  the  songs  of  Midas^  Pan,  and  Apollo's  drunken  song  of, 

'  Be  by  yoar  fiiendi  advisM, 
Too  hanh,  too  hasty  dad  I 
Mangre  Toor  bolts  and  ▼lae  bead^ 
The  world  will  think  yon  mad.* 

When  I  acted  the  part  of  Apollo  at  Drury  Lane,  I  formed  my  stjie 
of  singing  and  actme  that  song  from  the  recollection  of  his  manner 
of  singing  it.  The  simple  luid  pretty  melody,  *  Pray  Goody,  plesw 
to  moderate  the  rancour  of  your  tongue,'  (before  I  sang  it  at  I>nirj- 
lane,)  was  always  sung  in  a  quick  jig  time ;  it  struck  me,  that  the 
air  would  be  better  slower,  and  I  therefore  resolved  to  sing  it  in  the 
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*  jmdantiiiograiioso*  ifyle,  and  added  a. repetition  of  the  Ust  bar  of  the 
air,  which  i  thought  would  give  it  a  more  stage  effect.  When  I  re. 
bearsed  it  the  first  time  as  I  had  arranged  it,  Mr.  Kemble  was  on 
the  stitfe,  who,  with  all  the  performers  in  the  piece,  as  well  as  the 
whole  band  in  the  orchestra,  nn&  Toce,  declared  tiiat  the  song  ought 
to  be  sung  in  quick  time,  as  it  had  ever  been ;  but  I  was  determined 
to  try  it  my  own  way,  and  I  did  so :  and  during  the  run  of  the  mece^ 
it  never  missed  getting  a  loud  and  unanimous  encore.  When 
'  Midas*  was  revired  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  it  was  sung  by  Mr. 
Sinclair  in  the  exact  time  in  which  I  sung  it,  and  with  deserred  and 
additional  success.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  vnderstood,  that 
Rousseau  was  the  composer  of  it." 

In  addition  to  "Midas/'  CHara  wrote  '«The  Golden  Pip- 
pin/'  a  burletta,  1773 ;  '*The  Two  Misers/'  a  musical  farce, 
1775 ;  "  April  Day/'  a  burletta,  1777  ;  and  "Tom  Thumb/' 
1780,  the  very  successful  alteration  of  Fielding's  burlesque, 
with  the  addition  of  sougs.  (yHara's  death  took  place  on 
17th  June,  1782,  for  some  time  previous  to  which  he  had 
been  totally  deprived  of  sight.  "Kane  CyHara,"  sajs  the 
most  recent  English  dramatic  critic,  "was  the  very  prmce  of 
burletta  writers.  His  'Golden  Pippin'  is  whimsical;  his 
lyrical  additions  to  'Tom  Thumb'  are  every  way  worthy  of 
that  inimitable  burlesque ;  and  his  '  Midas'  is  the  most  per- 
fect thing  of  its  kind  in  our  language."  CHara  was  also 
author  of  an  unfinished  jeu  d'^jurit  entitled  "  Grigri,  a  true 
history,  translated  from  the  Japonese  into  Portuguese  by  Di« 
daquez  Hadeczuca,  companion  to  a  missiona^  at  Yendo; 
from  Portuguese  into  French  by  the  Abb^  du  rot  a  beurre, 
almoner  to  a  Dutch  vessel,  on  the  whale-fishery ;  and  now, 
lastly,  from  the  French  into  English,  by  the  Eev.  Doctor 
Turlogh  CFmane,  chaplain  to  an  Irish  regiment,  in  the 
Turkish  service.  Forbidden  by  the  fathers  of  the  holy  Inqui- 
sition, and  by  all  the  states  ^nd  potentates  upon  earth  to  be 
print^  any  where,  yet  printed  and  published  for  the  transla- 
tor here  and  there,  and  everywhere.  Sine  ullo  privilegio."  The 
manuscript  of  this  production  was  presented  in  176^,  by  the 
author  to  his  intimate  friend,  Thomas  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  Clon- 
dalkin  castle,  county  Dublin,  whose  descendants  permitted  it 
to  be  published  in  the  "Irish  Monthly  Magazine'  for  1832. 
At  No.  11  (now  Mo.  18)  in  this  street,  from  the  year  1781, 
was  the  residence  of  James  Fitzgerald,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
called  to  the  bar  in  1769,  appoint^  third  sergeant  in  1778, 
second  8eq;eant  in  1783,  and  prime  sergeant  in  1786.    One 
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of  his  professional  contemporaries  tells  us,  that  iPitzgerald  was 
at  the  very  head  of  the  bar,  as  prime  sergeant  of  Ireland ;  and 
adds  : — "  I  knew  him  long  in  great  practice,  and  never  saw 
him  give  up  one  case  whilst  it  had  a  single  point  to  rest  upon, 
or  he  a  puff  of  breath  left  to  defend  it ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  any 
barrister  succeed,  either  in  the  whole  or  partially,  in  so  many 
cases  out  of  a  given  number  as  Mr.  Iitzgerald :  and  I  can 
venture  to  say  (at  least  to  think),  that  if  the  right  honorable 
James  Fitzgerald  had  been  sent  ambassador  to  Stockholm,  in 
the  place  of  the  right  honorable  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  his  cher 
garcon,  he  would  have  worked  Bemadotte  to  the  stomps, 
merely  by  treating  him  just  as  if  he  were  a  motion  in  the  court 
of  Exchequer.''  Government  having  found  that  no  bribes 
could  induce  Fitzgerald  to  lend  his  sanction  to  the  proposed 
union,  dismissed  him  from  office  in  1798;  the  bar,  however,' 
passed  a  resolution  thanking  the  prime  sergeant  '*  for  his  noble 
conduct  in  preferring  the  good*  of  his  country  to  rank  arid 
enlolument/'  and  determined  to  allow  him  the  same  prece- 
dence which  he  enjoyed  when  in  office,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  occurrence  of  the  following  incident  in  the  court  of 
Chancery:— 

"  It  was  motion  day,  and  according  to  usage  the  senior  barrister 
present  is  called  on  by  the  bench  to  make  his  motions,  after  which 
the  next  in  precedence  is  called,  until  the  whole  of  the  bar  have  been 
called  on,  down  to  the  youneest  barrister.  The  Attorney  and  Soli- 
tor-Generals  havine  made  their  motions,  the  Chancellor  called  on 
Mr.  Smith,  the  father  of  the  bar,  who  bowed  and  said  Mr.  Saurin 
had  precedence  of  him ;  he  then  called  on  Mr.  Saurin,  who  bowed 
and  said  Mr.  Ponsonby  had  nrecedence  of  him ;  Mr.  Ponsonby  in 
like  manner  said  Mr.  Curran  nad  precedence;  and  Mr.  Curran  said 
he  could  not  think  of  moving  anything  before  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who 
certainly  had  precedence  of  him  ;  the  Chancellor  then  ciSled  on  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  who  bowed  and  said  he  had  no  motion  to  make ;  and 
this  caused  the  Chancellor  to  speak  out — '  I  see,  gentlemen,  you 
have  not  relinquished  the  business  ;  it  would  be  better  at  once  for 
his  Majesty's  council,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  conform  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  court,  to  resign  their  silk  gowns,  than  sit  thus  in  a  sort 
of  rebellion  against  their  sovereign.  I  dismiss  the  causes  in  which 
these  gentlemen  are  retained,  with  costs  on  both  sides ;'  and  thus 
saying.  Lord  Clare  left  the  bench.  The  attorneys  immediately  de- 
termined they  would  not  charge  any  costs." 

This  honorary  precedence  was  continued  to  Fitzgerald  until 
he  expressly  desired  that  it  should  be  relinquished  as  injurious 
to  the  public  business.     In  the  house  of  commons  he  argued 
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iblj  against  the  nnion,  the  illegality  of  which  he  demonstrated 
hj  constitntional  argaments. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  tells  us^  that ''  no  man  in  Ireland  was 
more  sincere  in  his  opposition  to  a  union  than  Mr.  Fitzgerald ; 
he  was  the  first  who  declared  his  intention  of  writing  its  his- 
toiy.  He  afterwards  relinquished  the  design,  and  urged  me 
to  commence  it — ^he  handed  me  the  prospectus  of  what  he  in- 
tended^ and  no  man  in  Ireland  knew  the  exact  details  of  that 
proceeding  better  than  he/'  Eitzgerald  died  in  1835,  aged 
ninety-three  years.  By  his  wife,  Catherine  Vesey,  elevated  in 
1826  to  the  Irish  peerage,  as  baroness  Fitzgerald  de  Yesci,  he 
left  a  son,  William,  who,  in  1815,  assumed  the  additional 
Dame  of  Yesey,  and  successively  held  the  posts  of  chancellor 
of  the  Irish  exchequer,  paymaster  general  of  the  forces,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade  and  of  the  board  of  control.  He 
was  created  a  peer  in  1835,  as  baron  Fitzgerald  of  Desmond 
and  Clan  GKbbon,  county  Cork,  and  died  unmarried  in  1843, 
when  the  peerage  expired,  and  the  barony  devolved  upon  his 
brother,  the  Eev.  Henry  Yesey  Fitzgerald. 

Among  the  other  residents  in  Molesworth-street,  in  the  last 
century,  were  Bobert  Emmett,  state  physician  (1770  to  1776) ; 
viscount  Banelagh  (1786);  lord  Blayney  (1796);  and  lord 
Carberry  (1799). 

James  Fitzgerald,  twentieth  earl  of  Kildare,  wanted  two 
months  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  decease  of  his  father 
in  1743.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  at  that  period  rapidly 
progressing  in  Dnblin  under  the  encouragement  of  a  wealthy 
resident  aristocracy  who  emulated  each  other  in  the  splendour 
of  their  establishments ;  and  lord  Kildare,  who  had  passed  two 

{ears  on  the  Continent,  conceiving  that  the  premier  peer  of 
reland  should  possess  a  town  residence  more  suited  to  his  rank 
and  dignity  than  that  then  occupied  by  the  Fitzgerald  family 
in  Suffolk-street,  determined  to  erect  for  that  purpose  a  building 
eqoaUing  in  magnificence  the  mansion  of  any  nobleman  inEurope. 
Architectural  designs  having  been  obtained  from  Eichard- 
Qtiiles,  the  high  ground  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  city  was  at 
first  proposed  as  the  site  of  the  projected  edifice,  the  founda- 
tion stone,  with  the  following  inscrit)tion,  was,  however,  finally 
hud  in  1745  in  "  Molesworth-fields,"  a  portion  of  which  had 
acquired  the  appellation  of  ''Coote-street,"  a  name  since  changed 
into"Kildare-street:— '' 
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*'  Domum 
CujuB  hie  lapis  fondamen 
In  agro  Molesworthianay 
Extmi  curavit 
Jacobus 
Gomes  KildarisB  Ticenmiu, 
Anno  Domini,  mdcccxxxzy. 

Hinc  discas, 
Quicnnqne  temporum  infortunio 
In  minas  tarn  magnifies  domns 

Incideris, 
Quantus  ille  ftdt,  qoi  eztmzit, 
Quamque  caduca  smt  onmia* 
Cnm  taiia  talitcm  yirorom 

Monomenta 
Oasibns  superesse  non  valeant. 

Richardo  Castello,  Arch.** 

When  Prince  Charles  Edward  landed  in  Scotland  in  1745,  the 
earl  of  Kildare^  emulating  the  spirited  oondnct  of  the  Irish  Jaco- 
bite  nobles  in  1688,  volunteered,  at  his  own  expense,  to  levy, 
clothe,  arm  and  maintain  a  raiment  of  cavalry  for  the  king^s 
service ;  his  offer  was,  however,  declined,  and  m  1746  he  mar- 
ried ladj  Emilia  Lennox,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Bichmond, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  beauties  of  the  daj.*  In 
1753,  lord  Kildare  took  a  leading  part  in  opposing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  English  ministry  in  its  attempt  to  obtain  a  par- 
liamentaiT  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  king  of  Englanoi  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus  of  £77,500  then  in  the  Lrish  excnequer; 
his  popularity  was  also  much  increased  by  his  proceedins  direct 
to  the  king  with  an  independent  memorial  impugning  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministers  in  Ireland.  Among  the  medals  strack  to 
commemorate  the  parliamentary  rejection  of  the  money  bill  as 
altered  by  the  English  cabinet,  was  one  presenting  a  full  length 
portrait  of  the  earl,  sword  in  hand,  guarding  a  sum  of  money, 
heaped  upon  a  table,  from  the  grasp  of  a  hand  outstretched 
from  a  cloud,  with  the  motto,  ''  Touch  not!  says  Kildare/' 
and  so  great  was  the  exultation  of  the  populace  at  the  defeat 
of  the  «  Castle  party''  on  the  16th  of  November,  1758,  that 
his  lordship,  who  was  said  to  have  rejected  all  the  most  allur- 
ing overtures  of  government,  was  occupied  for  an  entire  hour 

*  The  portraits  of  the  earl  and  countess,  painted  by  B^ynolds.  nor 
preserved  at  Carton,  were  engraved  in  the  last  centiuy,  by  James  Mac 
Ardel,  one  of  the  pupils  of  John  Brooks  of  Cork-hill,  notioedinoar 
account  of  that  locidity. 
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in  passing  from  the  parliament  house  on  Coll^e-green  to 
"  Kildare  honse.'^ 

**  Lord  Slildare  resided  in  Ireland  almost  constantly.  He  not  only 
nqiported  his  senatoriAl  character  with  uniform  independence,  but, 
as  a  jMiYate  nobleman,  was  truly  excellent,  living  either  in  Dublin  or 
among  his  numerous  tenantry,  whom  he  encouraged  and  protected. 
In  eyery  situation  he  was  of  the  Boost  unequiyocal  utility  to  his  coim- 
try ;  at  Carton,  in  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  or  that  of  £ngland«  (he 
was  a  member  of  both,)  or  speaking  the  language  of  truth  and  justice 
In  the  doeet  of  his  sovereign.  No  man  ever  understood  his  part  in 
society  better  than  he  did ;  he  was  conscious  of  his  rank,  and  upheld 
it  to  the  utmost ;  but  let  it  be  added,  ibaX  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
dignified,  attractive  politeness,  or,  what  the  French  call,  nobleness  of 
hn  manners.  Bo  admirable  was  he  in  this  respect,  that  when  he  en« 
tertained  some  lord  lieutenants,  the  general  declaration  on  leaving 
the  room  was,  that,  from,  the  peculiar  grace  of  his  behaviour,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  more  the  viceroy  than  Ihey  did.  He  was  some  years 
older  than  lord  Oharlemont,  and  took  a  lead  in  politics  when  that 
nobleman  was  abroad,  and  for  some  time  after  his  return  to  Ireland; 
but  when  the  house  of  lords  became  more  the  scene  of  action,  they, 
with  the  late  lord  Moira,  generally  co-operated ;  and,  in  truth,  three 
noblemen  so  independent,  this  oountry»  indeed  any  country,  has  sel- 
dom seen." 

The  mansion  at  Carton,  county  Eildare,  was  also  rebtdlt  by 
this  nobleman  from  desi^s  by  Castles,  who^'ed  there  sud- 
denly, in  1751,  while  writing  directions  to  some  of  the  arti- 
ficers employed  at  Leinster  house,  Dublin.  O^Keeffe  laid  the 
scene  of  his  play  of  the  '^  Poor  Soldier'^  at  Carton,  and  among 
a  series  of  dramatic  entertainments  there  in  1761,  we  may 
notice  the  performance  of  the  ''  Beggar's  Opera,*'  by  the  fol- 
lowing distinguished  amateurs,  as  affording  an  Hlustration  of 
the  state  of  Irish  society  in  those  days : 

Macheath,  Captain  Morris. 

PeaCh'um,  Lord  Charlemont. 

Lockit,  Rev.  Dean  Marlay. 

Filch,  Mr.  Oonolly  of  Castletown. 

Polly,  Miss  Martin. 

Lucy,  .Lady  Louisa  ConoUy. 

Mrs.  Peach'um,  Countess  of  Kildare. 

Diana  Trapes,  Mr.  Gore. 

Mrs.  Slammekin,  Lord  Powerscourt. 

Jenny  Diver,  Miss  Yesey. 

Mrs.  Coaxer,  Miss  Adderley. 

The  ensuing  prologue  was  written  for  the  occasion,  and 
spoken  in  the  character  of  "  Lockit,''  by  dean  Marlay,  who; 
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although  Batiiized  at  that  time  as  a  ''  canonical  buck/'  was 
subsequently  appointed  bishop  of  Waterford : 

"  Onr  play,  to-night,  wants  noyelty  'tis  tme : 

That  to  atone,  our  actors  all  are  new. 

And  sure,  our  stage  than  any  stage  is  droller ; 

Lords  act  the  rogue,  and  ladies  play  the  stroller ; 

And  yet,  so  artfmly  they  feign,  you'll  say. 

They  are  the  yery  characters  they  play : 

But  know  they're  honest,  tho'  their  looks  helie  it — 

Great  ones  ne'er  cheat,  when  they  get  nothing  by  it. 

Our  ladies  too,  when  diey  this  stage  depart. 

Will  pilfer  nothing  from  you  but  your  heart. 

The  melting  music  of  our  Polly's  tongue 

Will  charm  beyond  the  syren's  magic  song ; 

Vincent*  with  grief  shall  hear  fair  Martin's  fame ; 

And  tuneful  Brentf  shall  tremble  at  her  name. 
,   If  Lucy  seem  too  meek,'  yet,  neyer  fear; 

For  all  those  gentle  smiles,  she'll  scold  her  dear  ; 

But,  her  keen  rage  so  amiable  is  foiud, 

Macheath  you'll  enyy,  though  in  fetters  bound. 

If  Peach'um's  wife  too  fair,  too  graceful  proye. 

And  seem  to  emulate  the  queen  of  loye ; 

If  no  disguise  her  lustre  can  conceal. 

And  eyery  look  a  matchless  charm  reyeal ; 

We  own  the  fault — for  spite  of  art  and  care. 

The  Loy^  and  Graces  will  attend  Kildare. 

'  Diyer'  and  blooming  *  Goaxer,'  if  you  knew  them, 

Tou'd  think  you  ne'er  could  be  too  loying  to  them ; 

When  you  behold  our  *  Peach'um,' « Filch,'  and  « Lockit,' 

Tou'U  shudder  for  your  purse,  and  Koard  your  pocket. 

Our  *  Trapes'  from  Douglas^  'self  the  prize  would  win, 

More  yirnns  would  decoy,  and  drink  more  gin. 
•    When  '  Siammekin'  you  view,  politely  drunk, 

Tou'U  own  the  ^enume  Oovent  Garden  punk. 

Thus,  virtue's  friends  their  native  truth  disg^se. 

And  counterfeit  the  follies  they  despise  ; 

By  wholesome  ridicule,  proud  vice  to  brand. 

And  into  virtue  laugh  a  guilty  land : 

But,  when  this  busy,  mimic  scene  is  o'er. 

All  shall  resume  the  worth  they  had  before, 

'  Lockit'  himself  his  knavery  shall  resign. 

And  lose  the  gaoler  in  the  dull  divine. 

In  1761  the  ancient  title  of  earl  of  Kildare  was  merged  in 
that  of  marquis,  and  in  1766  his  lordship  was  created  dake  of 
Leinster,  a  dignity  which  he  enjoyed  for  only  seven  years. 

*  A  famous  singer  in  London. 

t  An  actress  celebrated  for  her  performance  of  «*  Polly,''  in  the  "  Beg- 
gar's Opera." 
X  An  infamous  London  character. 
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Tius  dukedom,  it  may  be  observed,  was  first  conferred  in  1691 
by  William  III.  upon  Meinhardt,  second  son  of  Frederic 
Schonberg,  the  famous  veteran  who  was  cut  down  in  the 
midst  of  his  troops  by  the  Irish  Jacobites,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Bope.  Meinhardt  Schonberg,  also  a  distinguished  officer^ 
married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles  Louis,  elector  palatine, 
and  dying  without  issue  male,  in  1719,  the  title  of  this  Dutch 
duke  of  Leinster  became  extinct. 

William  Robert,  second  Geraldine  duke  of  Leinster,  born  in 
1 748,  first  entered  the  political  arena  in  1767,  when  he  success- 
fally  contested  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Dublin  with  John 
La  Touche,  as  already  noticed  in  our  account  of  that  family. 
Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  title  in  1773,  masquerades 
were  introduced  into  Dublin,  and  conducted  on  a  scale  of  great 
splendour;  on  such  occasions,  before  the  company  assembled 
at  the  Music  Hall  or  the  Rotunda,  it  was  customary  for  the 
various  characters  to  visit  and  walk  through  the  state  apart- 
ments of  the  mansions  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  in 
the  city,  which  were  usually  thrown  open  for  their  reception, 
and  hospitably  provided  with  the  choicest  deUcacies  for  the 
masqueraders,  who  were  thus  always  most  sumptuously  regaled 
at  Leinster  house.  When  masqued  balls  were  held  at  his 
mansion,  the  duke  standing  at  the  head  of  the  great  staircase, 
received  and  welcomed  the  various  groupes ;  his  grace  patron- 
ized these  amusements  very  extensively,  and  at  a  great  masque- 
rade at  the  Music  Hall,  on  St.  Patrick's  eve,  1778,  he  appeared 
dressed  as  an  itinerant  fruit  vender,  significantly  changing  his 
oranges  for  shamrocks  as  St.  Patrick's  day  dawned."^ 

On  the  formation  of  the  Volunteers,  the  appointment  of 
a  commander-in-chief  over  their  corps  in  the  metropolis  became 
an  object  of  deep  national  importance  to  the  heads  of  the  or- 
ganization :— - 

**  Thej  did  not,  however,  long  besit&te  in  their  choice  of  a  com- 
muder ; — every  eye  seemed  to  torn,  by  general  instinct,  on  William 
dale  of  Leinster. — His  family,  from  the  earliest  periods  had  been 
faTorites  of  the  people — he  nad  himself,  when  marquis  of  Kildare, 
been  the  popular  representative  for  Dublin — ^he  was  the  only  duke  of 
Ireland — ^his  disposition  and  his  address  combined  almost  every  qua- 
lity which  could  endear  him  to  the  nation.  The  honesty  of  his  heart 
might  occasionally  mislead  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment — but  he 

*  Per  a  f uU  description  of  this  masquerade,  see  account  of  the  Music 
Hill,  Fishamble-street,  laiSH  QuARTsaLv  Rbvibw,  Vol.  II.  44. 
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alwiys  intended  right— and  his  political  errort  usnally  spnmg  from 
the  principle  of  moderation.  This  amiable  nobleman  was  therefore 
unanimously  elected,  by  the  armed  bodies  of  the  metropolis,  their 

Eal,  and  was  immediately  invested  with  all  the  honours  of  so 
%  situation  ;  a  guard  of  Y  olnnteers  was  mounted  at  his  door-, 
y  guard  appointed  to  attend  him  on  public  occasions— and  sen- 
tinels plaoed  on  his  box  when  he  honoured  the  theatre ;  he  was  fol. 
lowed  with  acclamations  whenever  he  appeared;  and  something 
approaching  to  regal  honours  attended  his  investiture.*  This  was 
the  first  measure  of  the  Volunteers  towards  the  formation  of  a  regu- 
lar army ; — ^its  novelty  and  splendour  added  greatly  to  its  impor- 
tance, and  led  the  way  to  the  subsequent  appointments  which  soon 
after  completed  their  organixafion.  The  mud  and  unassuming  de- 
position of  the  duke,  tending,  bv  its  example,  to  restrain  the  over 
zeal  of  an  armed  and  irritated  nation,  did  not  contribute  much  to 
increase  the  energy  of  their  proceedings,  and  at  no  distant  period 
deprived  him,  for  a  moment,  of  a  portion  of  that  popularity  wbieh 
his  conduct  (with  but  little  deviation)  entitled  him  to,  down  to  the 
last  moments  of  his  existence.-^William  duke  of  Leinster  had  long 
l>een  the  favourite  and  the  patron  of  the  Irish  people,  and  never  did 
the  physiognomistf  enjoy  a  more  fortunate  elucidation  of  his 
science : — the  softness  of  philanthropv — ^the  placidity  of  temper— 
the  openness  of  sincerity — the  sympathy  of  friendship— and  the  ease 
of  integrity — stamped  corresponding  impressions  on  his  artless  coun- 
tenance, and  left  but  little  to  conjecture,  as  to  the  composition  of  his 
character.  His  elevated  rank  and  extensive  connections  gave  him  a 
paramount  lead  in  Irish  politics,  which  his  naked  talents  would  not 
otherwise  have  justified; — ^though  his  capacity  was  respectable,  it 
was  not  brilliant,  and  his  abilities  were  not  adapted  to  the  highest 
class  of  political  pre-eminence.  J  On  public  subjects,  his  conduct 
sometimes  wanted  energv,  and  his  pursuits  perseverance ;  in  some 
points  he  was  weak,  and  m  some  instances  erroneous— but  in  all  he 
was  honest ; — from  the  dav  of  his  maturi^  to  the  moment  of  hu  dis- 
solution, he  was  the  undenating  friend  of  the  Irish  nation — he  oon» 
sidered  its  interests  and  his  own  indissolubly  connected — alive  to  the 
oppressions  and  miseries  of  the  people,  his  feeling  heart  participated 
in  their  misfortunes,  and  felt  the  smart  of  every  lash  which  the 
scourge  of  power  inflicted  on  his  cotmtry. — As  a  soldier,  and  as  a 
patriot,  he  performed  his  duties ;  and  in  his  plain  and  honourable 
disposition,  was  found  collected  a  happy  specimen  of  those  qualities 
whidi  best  compose  the  character  or  an  Irish  gentleman.  He  took 
an  earlv  and  active  part  in  promoting  the  formation  and  discipline  o£ 
the  yolunteer  associations-lhe  rab^  many  corps  and  commanded 

*  See  the  account  of  the  -Irish  Volunteers  on  College-green  in  I779» 
IbISB  QI7ABTEBI.T  RxTixw,  Vol.  II.  762, 

t  His  portrait  was  engraved  by  J.  Dixon  in  1775  from  a  painting  hr 
BeVnoIds;  and  in  1792  by  Hodges,  from  an  original  by  C.  G.  Stuart. 

f  *'  The  political  abilities  of  his  Grace  were  likened,  by  a  gentleman  of 
great  public  talent,  to  a  fiur  fertile  field,  without  either  a  weed  or  a  wild 
flower  in  it." 
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tlM  DoUin  armj.  The  ancient  celebrity  of  his  family — ^the  vast  es* 
tent  of  his  possesnoos— and  his  affiibility  in  private  intercourse^  co- 
operated witn  his  own  popularity  in  extending  hisinflaencei — and  few 
perwns  ever  ei^oyed  a  more  gpeneral  and  merited  influence  amongst 
tlie  Irish  people." 

The  various  Volunteer  corps  were  constantly  drilled  and 
paraded  on  the  duke's  lawn^  from  which,  surrounded  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1785, 
the  fint  Irish  aeronaut,  Sichard  Crosbie,  son  of  sir  Paul  Crosbie, 
made  an  ascent,  of  which  we  have  the  following  particulars : — 

**  At  half-past  two,  p.  m.  Mr.  Crosbie  ascended  with  an  ele* 
gant  balloon,  from  the  duke  of  Leinster's  lawn,  after  being 
twice  forced  to  descend ;  but  on  throwing  out  more  of  his 
ballast,  be  surmounted  all  obstacles.  The  current  of  the  wind 
wfaicb  carried  him  at  first,  at  due  east,  soon  after  seemed 
inclined  to  bear  him  north-east,  and  pointed  his  voyage  to- 
wards Whitehayen.  When  the  balloon  was  seventeen  mmutes  in 
view,  it  immersed  in  a  cloud,  but  in  four  minutes  after,  its  appear- 
ance again  was  testified  by  the  numerous  plaudits  of  the  multitude. 
It  now  continued  in  sight  by  the  aid  of  achromatic  glasses,  thirty-two 
minntes  from  its  ascent,  when  it  was  entirely  lost  to  the  view  ;  some 
rockets  were  then  sent  off,  and  the  troops  of  Tolunteers,  who  at- 
tended, discharged  their  last  vollies.  Mr.  Crosbie  had  about  300  lb. 
weight  of  ballast,  but  discharged  half  a  hundred  in  his  first  rise  of 
ascension.  At  upwards  of  fourteen  leagues  from  the  Irish  shore,  he 
found  himself  within  clear  sight  of  both  lands  of  the  sister  kingdoms, 
at  which  time,  he  says,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  human  imagination 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  unspeakable  beauties  which  the  scenery  of 
Ibe  sea,  bounded  by  both  lands,  presented*  It  was  such  (said  he)  as 
should  make  me  risk  a  life,  to  eiyoy  again.  He  rose,  at  one  time,  so 
bigb,  that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  sunk  entirely  into  its  globe, 
and  be  waa  constrained  to  put  on  his  oil -cloth  cloak,  but  unluckily 
found  his  bottle  of  cordial  broke,  and  could  obtain  no  refreshment. 
The  ufiper  current  of  air  was  different  from  the  lower,  and  the  cold 
so  intense,  that  his  ink  was  frozen.  He  ezperineced  a  strong  propul- 
sion on  the  tympanum  of  the  ears,  and  a  sickness  which  must  hare 
been  aggravated  by  the  anxiety  and  fatigue  of  the  day.  At  his  utmost 
beifffat,  he  thought  himself  stationary  ;  but  liberating  some  of  his  gas, 
be  descended  to  a  current  of  ur,  blowing  north,  and  extremelv  rough. 
He  now  entered  a  black  cloud,  and  encountered  a  prepulsion  of 
wind,  with  lightning  and  thunder,  which  brought  him  rapidly  to- 
wards the  surface  of  the  water.  Here  the  balloon  made  a  circuit,  but 
follii^  lower,  the  water  entered  his  car,  and  he  lost  his  notes  of  ob- 
servation ;  but  recollecting  that  hb  watch  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  be  groped  for  it,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  All  his  endeavours 
to  throw  out  ballast  were  of  no  avail,  the  intemperance  of  the  weather 
planffed  him  into  the  ocean.  He  now  thought  of  his  cork  waistcoat, 
and  by  much  difficulty  having  put  it  on,  Uie  propriety  of  his  idea 
became  manifestly  useful  in  tne  construction  of  his  boat,  as  by  the 
admission  of  the  water  into  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  the  susnension 
of  his  bladders,  which  were  arranged  at  the  top,  the  water,  aaded  to 
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his  .own  wdffbty  became  proper  ballast,  and  the  balloon  maintaimng 
its  poisev  it  became  a  powennl  sail,  and  by  means  of  snatch-block  to 
his  car,  or  both,  he  went  before  the  wind  as  r^^larly  as  a  sailing 
yessel.  In  this  situation,  he  found  himself  inclined  to  eat  a  morsel  of 
fowl ;  when  at  the  distance  of  another  league,  he  discorered  some 
vessels  crowding  after  him  ;  but  as  his  progress  outstripped  all  thdr 
endeavours,  he  lengthened  the  space  of  the  balloon  from  the  car, 
which  gave  a  consequent  check  to  the  rapidity  of  his  sailing,  when 
the  Dunleary  barge  came  up,  and  fired  a  gun.  One  of  the  sailors 
jumped  into  his  car,  and  made  it  fast  to  the  barge,  on  which  the  aero- 
naut came  out  with  the  same  composure  and  fortitude  of  mind  which 
marked  the  whole  complexion  of  his  adventure.  At  this  time  another 
of  the  sailors,  after  the  car  was  brought  on  board,  laid  hold  of  tiie 
haulyard  which  suspended  the  balloon,  and  it  being  released  from  its 
under  weight,  a  ludicrous  scene  ensued,  for  the  balloon  ascended 
above  one  nundred  feet  into  the  air,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  rope, 
the  fellow  bawlin?  most  vehemently,  under  the  apprehension  of 
taking  a  flight  to  tne  clouds ;  but  being  dragged  down,  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  whole  crew,  the  poor  tar  was,  for  once,  eased  of  his 
fears  of  ^oing  to  heaven.  The  barge  now  steered  for  Dunleary,  and 
towed  the  bsdioon  after  it.  About  ten  o'clock  they  landed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  Mr.  Crosbie  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the 
congratulations  and  breakfasting  with  their  graces  the  duke  and 
ducness  of  Rutland,  at  Mr.  Lee's  elegant  lodge  at  Dunleai^.  He 
was  afterwards  conducted  to  town  by  lord  Ranelagh  and  sir  Fre« 
derick  Flood,  bart,  chairmen  of  his  committee,  and  at  two  o'clock  he 
waited  on  his  grace  the  duke  of  Leinster,  at  Leinster  house,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Dr.  Austin's,  at  Stephen's-green.  The  populace 
having  received  intimation  of  this,  crowded  to  the  house,  and  not- 
withstanding aU  his  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  they  forced  him  into 
a  chair,  and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  the  college.  After  he  had 
remained  at  Mr.  Hutchinson's  house  an  hour,  his  committee  waited 
on  him,  and  a  prodigious  multitude  having  gathered  in  Collie- 
green,  and  insisting  on  chairing  him  again,  he  found  himself  in  reality 
constrained  to  submit,  and  the  intrepid  aeronaut  was  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  friends,  (his  committee  walking  before  him)  to  the 
castle,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  procession,  to  his  house  in  North 
Cumberland-street^  amidst  the  acclamations  of  surrounding  then* 
sands."* 

Crosby,  says  one  of  his  friends,  '*  was  of  immense  statore, 
being  above  six  feet  three  inches  high  :  he  had  a  comely  look- 
ing,  fat,  ruddy  face,  and  was  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
ingenious  mechanic  I  ever  knew.  He  had  a  smattering  of  all 
sciences,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  art  or  trade  of  which  he 
had  not  some  practical  knowledge.    His  chambers  at  College 

*  Of  the  extraordinary  balloon  mania  which  prevailed  at  this  period  in 
Dublin,  an  account  will  be  hereafter  given. 
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were  like  a  general  workshop  of  all  kinds  of  artizans :  he  was 
veiy  good  tempered,  exceedingly  strong,  and  as  brave  as  a 
lion — bat  as  dogged  as  a  mule  :  nothing  could  change  a  reso« 
lation  of  his  when  once  made,  and  nothing  could  check  or 
resist  his  perseverance  to  cany  it  into  execution.  I  never  saw 
tTo  persons  in  face  and  figure  more  alike  than  Crosby  and 
Daniel  O'Connell :  but  Crosby  was  the  taller  by  two  inche3, 
and  it  was  not  so  easy  to  discover  that  he  was  an  Irishman/' 

The  following  description  of  Leinster  house  was  written  by 
an  English  artist  in  1794 : — 

*'  Leinster  house,  the  town  .residence  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Lnnster,  is  the  most  st&telj  private  edifice  in  the  city ;  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  town,  commanding  pros- 
pects few  places  can  exhibit :  and  possessing  advantages  few  city 
lahricks  can  obtain,  by  extent  of  ground  both  in  front  and  rear :  in 
front,  laid  out  in  a  spacious  court  yard ;  the  ground  in  the  rear,  made 
a  beautiful  lawn  with  a  handsome  shrubbery,  on  each  side,  screening 
the  acQaoent  houses  from  view :  enjoying,  in  the  tumult  of  a  noisy 
metropolis,  all  the  retirement  of  the  country.  A  dwarf  wall,  which 
dindes  the  lawn  from  the  street,  extends  almost  the  entire  side  of  a 
handsome  square,  called  Merrion-square.  The  form  of  the  building 
is  a  rectangle,  one  hundred  and  fortv  feet  long,  by  seventy  feet  deep  ; 
with  a  circular  bow  in  the  middle  of  the  tforth  end,  rising  two  stories. 
Adjoining  the  west  front,  which  is  the  principal,  are  short  Doric 
colonnades,  communicating  to  the  offices  ;  making,  on  the  whole,  an 
extent  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  ten  feet,  the  breadth  of  the 
court-yard.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  orna- 
mented with  rusticated  piers ;  which,  after  proceeding  parallel  with 
the  ends  of  the  building,  as  far  as  a  gateway  on  the  western  side  and 
another  opposite  it,  the  court  being  uniform,  it  takes  a  circular  sweep 
from  one  gate  to  the  other,  but  broke  in  the  middle  by  a  larger  and 
handsomer  gateway  directly  fronting  the  house,  communicating  to  the 
street,  and  exhibits  there  a  plain,  but  not  inelegant,  rusticated  front. 
The  house,  or  rather  the  gateway  of  the  court-yard,  is  in  Rildare- 
street ;  so  named  from  one  of  the  titles  of  his  grace,  who  is  marquis 
of  Kildare ;  and  is  the  termination  of  a  broad  genteel  street,  called 
Molesworth -street.  The  warden  front  has  not  much  architectural 
embellishment ;  it  is  plain,  out  pleasing ;  with  a  broad  area  before  it, 
the  whole  length  of  the  front,  in  order  to  obtain  light  to  offices  in  an 
under  story,  but  which  receive  none  from  the  west,  to  the  court-yard. 
From  the  middle  of  the  front,  on  a  level  with  the  ground  floor,  a 
handsome  double  flight  of  steps  extends  across  the  area  to  the  lawn. 
The  greater  part  of  the  building  is  of  native  stone  ;*  but  the  west 
front  and  all  the  ornamental  parts  throughout  are  of  Portland. 
South  of  the  building  are  commodious  offices  and  stables.    The  inside 
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of  this  manstoD*  in  ^i^^in  respect,  corresponds  with  the  grandeur  of  its 
external  appearance.  The  ball  is  lofty,  rising  two  stories,  ornamented 
with  three-quarter  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  and  an  enriched 
entablature ;  the  ceiling  is  adorned  with  stucco  ornaments,  on  coloured 
grounds ;  and  the  whole  is  embellished  with  many  rich  and  tasty 
ornaments.  To  the  right  of  the  hall  are  the  family  private  apart- 
ments i*  the  whole,  convenient,  beautifully  ornamented,  and  elegautly 
furnished :  overlooking  the  lawn,  is  the  great  dining  parlour, f  and 
a^joinine  it,  at  the  north  end,  is  an  elegant  long  room,  the  whole 
depth  of  the  house,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  called  the  supper  room,J 
adorned  with  sixteen  fluted  Ionic  columns,  supporting  a  rich  ceiling. 
Over  the  supper  room  is  the  picture  gallery,  of  the  same  dimensions, 
containing  many  fine  paintings  by  the  first  masters,  with  other  orna- 
ments, chosen  and  displayed  with  great  elegance  ;  the  ceiling  is  arched 
and  highly  enriched  and  punted,  from  deugns  by  Mr.  Wyatt.|  The 
most  mstmguished  pictures  are  a  student,  drawing  from  a  bust,  bv 
Bembrandt ;  the  rape  of  Europa,  by  Claude  Lorraine ;  the  triumph 
of  Amphitrite,  by  Lucca  Giordano  ;  two  capital  pictures  of  Rubens 
and  his  two  wives,  by  Van  Dyck ;  dogs  killing  a  stag ;  a  fine  picture  of 
Saint  Catherine ;  a  landscape,  by  Barrett ;  with  many  otners.  In 
a  bow,  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  is  a  fine  marble  statue,  an  Adonis, 
executed  by  Poncet ;  a  fine  bust  of  Niobe,  and  of  Apollo,  are  placed 
one  on  each  side.  In  the  windows  of  the  bow,  are  some  specimens  of 
modem  stained  glass,  by  Jervis.  Several  of  the  apartments,  on  this 
floor,  are  enriched  with  superb  gildings;  and  elej;antly  fumbhed 
with  white  damask.  From'  the  windows  of  the  attic  story,  to  the 
east,  are  most  delightful  prospects  over  the  bay  of  Dublin,  which,  for 
three  miles,  is  divided  by  that  great  work,  the  South  Wall,  with  a 
beautiful  light  house  at  the  termination :  the  sea,  for  a  considerable 
extent,  bounds  the  horixon,  and  every  vessel  coming  in  or  going  out 
of  the  bay,  must  pass  in  distinct  view.  To  the  left  is  seen  the  beauti- 
ful promontory  of  Howth,  the  charming  low  grounds  of  Marino,  and 
Sheds  of  Clontarf :  to  the  right  the  pleasing  village  and  seats  of  the 
Black  Rock,  the  remote  grotmds  and  hills  of  Dalkey,  and  the  Sugar 
loaves,  backed  by  the  extensive  mountains  of  Wicklow,  which  most 
pictures(}uely  close  the  view.  The  finishing  of  the  picture  gallery, 
and  making  several  improvements  at  the  north  end  of  the  house,  were 
reserved  to  display  the  taste  of  the  present  possessor  (1794),  William 
Robert,  duke  of  Leinster,  whose  excellent  judgment  is  therein  emi- 
nently conspicuous,  as  well  as  in  many  other  instances  at  his  grace's 


*  Now  used  as  the  offices  of  the  secretaries,  registrar,  &c. 
t  The  present  '*  Conversation  room." 

fNow  the  "  Board  room"  of  the  Society. 
The  picture  gallery  is  now  used  as  the  Society's  Libraiy ;  the  decora- 
tions above  referred  to  have  been  recently  restored  by  the  removal  of 
the  whitewash  with  which  they  were  coated  by  order  of  the  council  of  the 
Society  in  1815.  The  paintings,  noticed  in  the  text,  are  now  preserved  at 
Carton.  The  drawing  room  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  Museum.  For 
various  particulars  connected  with  the  history  of  **  Leinster-house"  we 
are  indebted  to  the  information  of  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Muqois  of  Kildare. 
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eonntiy  re8idenoe>  at  Cartown,  near  Dublin ;  and  all  evince  his  patriot- 
um,  and  refined  enjojrment  of  a  domestic  life." 

The  duke's  popularity  suffered  a  temporary  diminution  from 
the  misconstractions  popularly  placed  upon  his  expressions  in 
the  boose  of  lords,  where  he  declarea  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Ireland  should,  for  the  present,  rest  satisfied  with  the  conces- 
sions extorted  from  Great  Britain,  and  calmly  await  further 
instalments  of  her  rights.  In  1789  a  series  of  magnificent 
entertainments  was  given  here  by  the  duke  to  those  who  sup- 
ported his  parliamentary  party  on  the  Regency  question.  The 
"  Whig  dub,"  formed  in  the  same  year  to  oppose  the  violence 
of  the  government  partizans,  frequently  assembled  at  Leinster 
hoQscL  where  also  were  held  the  meetings  of  the  '^  Opposition 
party,^'  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  disabilities.  From  his  return  to  Europe 
from  America  in  1789,  Leinster  house  was  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald ;  in  1791,  while  attending  his 
place  in  the  house  of  commons,  we  find  him  observing  that  he, 
with  his  brother  Henry,  had  been  "  living  quite  alone  in  Lein- 
ster house,''  whence  they  generally  rode  to  the  Blackrock ;  and 
in  1794,  after  his  marriage,  he  writes  to  his  mother: — "I 
confess  Leinster  house  does  not  inspire  the  brightest  ideas. 
By  the  by,  what  a  melancholy  house  it  is ;  you  can't  conceive 
how  much  it  appeared  so,  when  first  we  came  from  Kildare ; 
but  it  is  going  off  a  little.  A  poor  country  house-maid  I 
brooght  with  me  cried  for  two  days,  and  said  she  thought  she 
was  in  a  prison.  Pamela  and  I  amuse  oiu^elves  a  good  deal 
by  walking  about  the  streets.''  After  joining  the  United  Irish 
organization,  various  conferences  were  held  here  by  lord  Ed- 
wtfd  Fitzgerald  with  Thomas  Beynolds,  then  privately  in  the 
pay  of  the  goyemment.  This  informer,  in  his  depositions, 
swore  as  foUows : — 

**  About  fonr  o'clock^  on  Sunday,  the  1 1th  of  March,  I  called  at 
Ldnster  house,  upon  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  I  had  a  printed 
pi^er  in  my  hand,  which  I  had  picked  un  somewhere,  purporting  to 
De  directions  or  orders  ugned  by  counsellor  Saurin  to  the  lawyers' 
corps.  These  required  them,  in  case  of  riot  or  alarm,  to  repair  to 
Smithfield,  and  such  as  had  not  ball-cartridffe  were  to  get  them  at 
bis  house,  and  such  as  were  going  out  of  town  and  did  not  think 
^eir  arms  safe,  were  to  deposit  them  with  him  ;  and  there  was  a 
little  paper  inside,  which  mentioned  that  their  orders  were  to  be 
kept  aecret.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  upon  reading  this  paper, 
seemed  greatly  agitated :  he  said  he  thought  government  intended 
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arrest  him,  and  he  wished  he  could  ^t  to  France  to  hasten  the 
invasion,  which  he  could  do  by  his  intimacy  with  Talleyrand  Peri- 
gord,  one  of  the  French  ministers.  He  said  he  would  not  approve  of 
a  general  invasion  at  first,  but  that  the  French  had  some  very  fine 
fast-sailing  friffates,  and  that  he  would  put  on  board  them  as  many 
English  and  Irish  officers  as  he  could  procure  to  come  over  from 
France,  and  as  niany  men  as  were  capable  of  drilling,  and  stores  and 
ammunitions  of  different  kinds,  and  run  them  into  some  port  in  this 
country ;  he  said  he  thought  Wexford  might  do :  that  it  would  be 
unsuspected,  and  if  thev  succeeded  they  could  establish  a  rallying 
point  until  other  helps  should  come.  Lord  Edward,  after  this  con- 
versation, walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  very  agitated  manner : 
*  No,'  said  -be,  *  it  is  impossible,  government  cannot  be  informed  of 
it ;  they  never  have  been  able  to  know  where  they  Provincial  meet' 
Shortly  after  this,  the  servant  came  and  asked  was  he  ready  for 
dinner.  I  went  away ; — he  wanted  me  to  stay  dinner,  but  I  would 
not- 

On  the  day  after  this  conversation  the  delegates  assembled 
at  Bond's  were  arrested  through  the  informations  lodged  by 
Beynolds ;  lord  Edward  not  having  been  found  in  their  com- 
pany, a  separate  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension, 
and  he  was  about  to  enter  Leinster  house  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  soldiery  were  then  in  the  mansion  by 
virtue  of  their  authority. 

Of  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  in  Leinster  house,  we 
have  the  following  account  from  a  journal  of  lady  Sarah  Napier, 
aunt  to  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  mother  of  the  historian  of 
the  Peninsular  war : — 

'« The  separate  warrant  went  by  a  messenger,  attended  by  sheriff 
Carlton,  and  a  party  of  soldiers,  comman^d  by  a  major  O 'Kelly, 
into  Leinster  house.  The  servants  ran  up  to  lady  Edward,  who  was 
ill  with  the  gathering  in  her  breast,  and  told  her ;  she  said,  directly 
« there  is  no  help,  send  them  up :'  they  asked  very  civilly  for  her 
papers  and  Edward's,  and  she  gave  them  all.  Her  apparent  distress 
moved  major  O'Kelly  to  tears  ;  and  their  whole  conduct  was  proper. 
They  left  her,  and  soon  returned  (major  Boyle  having  been  with 
two  dragoons  to  Frescati,  and  taken  such  papers  as  were  in  their 
sitting  room,  and  not  found  Edward)  to  search  Leinster  house  for 
him,  and  came  up  with  ^eat  good  nature  to  say,  « Madam,  we  wish 
to  tell  you  our  search  is  m  vain,  lord  £dward  has  escaped.'  Dr.  Lind- 
say returning  from  hence  (Carton)  went  to  Leinster  house  to  her, 
and  there  found  her  in  the  greatest  agitation,  the  humour  quite  gone 
back,  and  he  was  a  good  deal  alarmed  for  her ;  but,  by  care»  she  is, 
thank  God,  recovered.' — '  Louisa  (ConoUy)  went  to  L^nster  house, 
where  poor  little  Pamela's  fair,  meek,  and  pitiable  account  of  it  all 
moved  her  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  gained  my  sister's  good 
opinion  of  her  sense  and  good  conduct.'    My  sister  ch|ffged  her  not 
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to  name  hU  name* — not  to  give  a  soul  a  hint  of  where  he  was»  if  she 
knew  ity  and  to  star  at  Leinster  heose,  seeing  evervbody  that  called^ 
and  keep  strict  silence, — ^to  which  Pamela  agreed.— Bjr  this  time  I 
had  heard  from  others,  that  all  Dublin  was  in  consternation  on  Mon- 
day  morning ;  that  upon  the  papers  being  carried  to  council,  the 
chancellor  was  sent  for  at  the  courts  to  attend  it ;  that  he  dashed 
oat  in  a  hurry,  and  found  a  mob  at  the  door>  who  abused  him,  and 
he  returned  the  abuse  by  cursing  and  swearing  like  a  madman.  He 
met  lord  Westmeath,  and  they  went  into  a  shop  and  came  out  with 
{Mstolsy  and  the  chancellor  thus  went  on  foot  to  counciL"* 

Soon  after  these  events,  lady  Pamela  Fitzgerald  removed 
from  Leinster  house,  which  appears  never  to  have  been  revisited 
bj  lord  Edward^  although  it  was  reported  in  the  city  that  he  was 
for  some  time  concealed  there.  Tradition  state  that  one  of  his 
last  interviews  with  his  lady  took  place  in  the  small  house  now 
known  as  No.  23  Molesworth-street.  The  duke  of  Leinster 
invariably  opposed  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  lord  Clare  and 
his  associates,  and  consequently  was  not  summoned  to  the 
privy  council  when  violent  measures  were  contemplated.  His 
name  appears  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Irish  peers  who  pro- 
tested against  the  union;  lord  Charles  Fitzgerald,  however, 
in  opposition  to  the  duke,  supported  that  measure  for  which 
he  was  compensated  with  a  peerage.  Augustus  Frederick,  the 
present  duke,  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1804,  and  having  in 
1815  offered  to  disposeof  Leinster  house  to  its  present  occupants 
for  the  sum  of  £20,000,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  finally 
became  his  Grace's  tenants  by  payment  of  £10,000,  together 
with  an  annual  rent  of  £600,  and  assembled  for  the  first  time 
in  Kildare-street,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1815. 

Previously  to  the  building  of  "  Kildare  house,''  a  few  other 
mansions  had  been  erected  on  that  portion  of  "  Molesworth- 
fields/'  since  called  "  Kildare-street."  Castles  built  two 
houses  in  Kildare-place,t  one  for  the  Massereene  family,  the 


*  Arthor  O'Connor  was  arrested  in  Eildare»8treet,  in  February,  1797. 

t  Lady  Parsons  resided  in  Kildare-place  till  her  death  in  1775 ;  we  find 
that  in  1774  her  house  here  was  robbed  of  plate  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of 
£2,500,  for  which  Patrick  St.  John  and  William  West  were  subsequently 
arrested  in  London.  In  1783  the  earl  of  Lanesborough  lived  in  Kildare^ 
place,  the  end  house  of  which,  next  to  that  of  the  duke  of  Leinster,  was 
the  town  residence  of  the  ArohdaU  family.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  oen. 
taiy  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools, 
Ac,  was  laid  out  in  gudens  extending  to  the  rere  of  Shelbume  house, 
now  the  Shelbume  hotel.   As  a  genersd  ignorance  prerails  relative  to  the 
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Other  for  sir  Skeffington  Smith ;  and  John  Ensor,  who  erected 
several  houses  in  tbL  localitv,  set  in  1753  the  dwelling-honse 
on  the  north,  next  comer  of '*  Coote-street,  otherwise  fcldaie- 
street/'  to  Mary,  countess  dowager  of  Kildare,  for  999  years, 
at  the  annual  rent  of  £36.  Here  also  were  the  residences  of 
Arthur  Smith  (1755),  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  of 
William  Carmichael,  bishop  of  Meath,  whose  house,  next  to 
lord  Kildare^s,  was  in  1762  occupied  by  Denison  Camberland, 
bishop  of  Glonfert,  father  of 

"  The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts,'*  - 

who,  in  speaking  of  the  social  condition  of  the  city  in  his  timei 
says— 

'^I  found  the  state  of  society  in  Dublin  yery  different  from  what  I 
had  observed  in  London ;  the  professions  more  intermizt,  and  ranks 
more  blended ;  in  the  great  houses  I  met  a  promiscuous  assembly  of 
politicians^  lawyers,  soldiers  and  diyines ;  the  profusion  of  thdr 
tables  struck  me  with  surprise  ;  nothing  that  I  had  seen  in  England 
could  rival  the  Polish  magnificence  of  Frimate  Stone,  or  the  Pari- 
sian luxury  of  Mr.  Clements.  The  style  of  Dodington  was  stately, 
but  there  was  a  watchful  and  well-regulated  economy  over  all,  that 
here  seemed  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  The  professional  grayity 
of  character  maintained  hj  our  English  dignitaries  was  here  laid 
aside,  and  in  seyeral  prelatical  houses  the  mitre  was  so  mingled  with 
the  cockade,  and  the  glass  circulated  so  freely,  that  I  perceived  the 

history  of  Erasmus  Smith,  we  m^  here  state  that  he  was  younger  son  of 
sir  Roger  Smith,  alias  Heriz,  of  Edmondthorpe,  LeiceBterahiie«  He  en* 
gaged  extensiyely  in  the  trade  with  Turkey  and  was  elected  an  aldennan 
of  London ;  by  advancing  money  to  the  English  parliament  on  securitj  of 
the  lands  of  which  the  Insh  loyalists  were  despoiled  by  the  Cromwellians, 
he  acquired  yast  estates  in  this  country,  at  the  rates  particularixed  in 
the  paper  on  the  "  Survey  of  Ireland,  ▲.d.  1653,*'  published  in  the  second 
yolume  of  this  Beyiew.  Smith  was  confirmed  in  his  lands  by  the  Acts  of 
settlement  and  explanation,  and  the  trustees  of  his  schools  were  incorpo- 
rated by  letters  patent  granted  in  the  year  1669.  which  enacted  '*  that 
there  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  thirty-two  persons,  which  shall  be  called 
*  Governors  of  the  schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  esq  ;*  and  that 
they  and  their  successors  shall  have  and  enjopr  for  ever  a  commcm  seal, 
which  shall  be  engrayen  and  circumscribed  with  these  words  '  We  are 
faithful  to  our  trust.'  **  At  an  advanced  age  Smith  married  BCaiy, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Hare,  baron  Coleraine,  by  whom  he  left  a  son,  Hugh, 
who  became  his  heir.  There  are  extant  two  mezsotinto  portraits  of  Eras- 
mus Smith  and  his  wife,  "Madam  Smith,"  engrayed  by  George  White 
about  the  year  1680.  In. pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
1724  "for  further  application  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  and 
tenements  formerly  giyen  by  Erasmus  Smith,  esq,  deceased,  for  charitable 
uses,'*  the  professorsiiips  of  oratory  and  of  natural  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy were  founded  in  the  University  of  Dublin ;  and  in  1762  the  Board 
of  Erasmus  Smith  established  the  three  new  professorships  of  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  Oriental  languages. 
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SDirit  of  conviviality  was  hj  no  means  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the 
chirch  of  Ireland." 

The  following  peers  resided  in  Kildare-street,  in  the  last 
oentory:  visooant  Hilsboroogh  (1750);  lord  Doneraile 
(1751)^  whose  house  is  now  known  as  No.  45 ;  the  earl  of 
Louth  (1788) ;  viscount  Dungannon  (1783) ;  lord  Muskerry 
(1783) ;  theearlof  CJourtown  (1783) ;  lord  Harberton  (1788), 
his  house  is  the  present  No.  5;  the  earl  of  Fortarlington 
(1793) ;  lord  Trimleston  (1799) ;  and  lord  Bossmore,  the  site 
of  whose  spacious  mansion  is  occupied  by  three  houses,  built 
about  1887,  which  at  present  form  Elvidge's  hotel.  Hussey 
Burgh  resided  in  Kildare-street  from  1770  to  1772;  John 
Hdy  Hutchinson,  created  prime  sergeant  in  1 761,  resided 
here  till  he  was  appointed  provost  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
in  1774 ;  and  here  also  sir  Henry  Cavendish,  teller  of  the 
exchequer,  erected  two  houses  on  a  plot  of  ground  demised  to 
him  by  James,  earl  of  Kildare.  Cavendish  died  in  1776, 
owing  to  the  government  the  sum  of  £67,305  7s.  2d.,  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  recovered  from  his  representatives;  in 
November,  1782,  the  interest  in  one  of  the  houses  erected  here 
by  him  was  conveyed  to  David  La  Touche,  the  younger,  "  in 
trust  and  for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Kildare-street 
dub,''  an  institution  founded  in  that  year,  on  the  occasion,  it 
has  been  said,  of  the  right  honorable  William  Burton  Conyng- 
ham  having  been  black-balled  at  Daly's  in  Dame-street, 
already  noticed.  In  1786  the  club,  through  their  treasurer. 
La  Touche,  purchased  the  second  house  erected  by  Cavendish, 
which,  with  the  former  one,  now  forms  the  Kildare-street  club 
house.  Of  this  institution  a  recent  writer  has  left  the  follow- 
ing anecdote : — 

'*  Within  these  forty  years  lord  Llandaff  proposed  his  brother  ge- 
neral Montague  Mathew  as  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  fial- 
dare^treet  cla6,  Dablin.  Montague  was  black-balled.  Eiffhty-five 
black*bails  regbtered  the  political  rancour  of  the  club,  wnicn  was 
enunentl V  Tory ;  amongst  whom,  nevertheless,  the  sons  of  three  Bo- 
man  Gatnolic  brewers  fC  F.  and  M.)  figured ;  but  they  had  been 
admitted  because  they  had  fixed  political  principles,  and  to  give  to 
the  club  an  apparent  claim  to  a  character  for  liberality  of  opinion. 
When  the  numbers  were  declared,  the  great  room  of  the  club  was  full, 
lord  Mathew,  or  rather  Llandaff,  (for  his  father  was  now  dead), 
closed  the  door,  and  put  his  back  to  it  He  then  said  in  a  loud  voice : 
'There  are  eighty-five  .  rascals  in  this  room.'    'Llandaff! 

Llandaff!  recal  those  words^'  cried  several  of  his  friends.    'No,  I 
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will  not.    I  repeat  that  there  are  eieh^-five  .  sconndreb  in 

this  room.'  « Surely,  my  lord,  you  will  allow  men  to  exercise  their 
right  ?'  *  Certainly  I  will ;  but  I  repeat  my  words — ^there  are  eighty- 
five  •^^—  scoundrels  in  this  room,  for  every  man  it  contains  pledged 
himself  to  me  to  vote  for  my  brother's  admission.'  The  effect  of  tlus 
statement  may  be  conceived.  The  hauffhty,  indignant,  and  now  snper- 
cilious  earl,  after  a  pause,  proceeded  amidst  breathless  attention: 
*  Montague  Mathew  is  the  only  man  in  Ireland  for  whom  I  could  not 
succeed  in  procuring  admission  into  this  club.  Who  among  yon  is 
better  entitled  to  the  distinction,  if  it  were  one,  than  Montage  Ma- 
thew ?  Which  of  you  is  of  a  nobler  family,  or  more  iUustnous  de- 
scent? Who  among  you  is  more  Irish,  or  rather  more  patriotic  in 
principle  and  conduct  than  he?  Bear  in  mind,  every  man  of  yon, 
that  I  denounce  eightv-five  of  those  who  hear  me  as  scoundrels !'  He 
then  threw  open  the  door,  and  for  the  last  time  descended  the  stair- 
case of  the  mldare-street  club." 

Barry  Yelverton,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  resided  in 
Kildare-street  from  1792  to  1798,  where  also  was  the 'resi- 
dence of  Richard  Power,  baron  of  the  same  court,  from  1771 
to  his  death  in  1793. 

**  Baron  Power,"  says  one  *of  his  contempories,  "  was  considered 
an  excellent  lawyer,  and  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  curious  cha- 
racters I  have  met  in  the  profession.  He  was  a  morose,  fat  fel- 
low, affecting  to  be  genteei-.^he  was  very 'learned,  very  rich,  and 
very  ostentatious.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  baron  Power  held  the 
office  of  usher  of  the  court  of  chancery,  which  was  principally  remu- 
nerated by  fees  on  monies  lodged  in  that  court.  Lord  Ulare  (then 
chancellor)  hated  and  teazed  him,  because  Power  was  arrogant  him- 
self, and  never  would  succumb  to  the  arrogance  of  Fitzgibbon.  The 
chancellor  had  a  certain  control  over  the  usher ;  at  least  he  had  a 
sort  of  license  for  abusing  him  by  inuendo,  as  an  officer  of  the  ooort, 
and  most  unremittingly  <ud  he  exercise  that  license.  Baron  Power 
had  a  large  private  tortune,  and  lUways  acted  in  office  strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors ;  but  was  attacked  so  viru- 
lently and  pertinaciously  by  lord  Clare,  that  havine  no  redress,  it 
made  a  deep  impression,  first  on  his  pride,  then  on  his  mind,  and  at 
length  on  his  intellect.  Lord  Clare  followed  up  his  blow,  as  was  com- 
mon with  him  ;  he  made  incessant  attacks  on  the  baron,  who  chose 
rather  to  break  than  bend ;  and  who,  unable  longer  to  stand  this  per- 
secution, determined  on  a  prank  of  all  others  the  most  agre^Ie  to 
his  adversary  I  The  baron  walked  quietly  down  early  one  fine  morn- 
ing to  the  south  wall,  which  runs  into  the  sea,  about  two  miles  fi^>m 
Dublin ;  there  he  ver^  deliberately  filled  his  coat-pockets  with  pebbles ; 
and  having  accomplished  that  business,  as  deliberately  walked  into 
the  ocean,  which  however  did  not  retain  him  long,  for  his  body  was 
thrown  ashore  with  ereat  contempt  by  the  tide.  His  estates  de- 
volved upon  his  nephews,  two  of  the  most  respectable  nien  of 
their  country ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  enjoyed  the  double  Ratification 
of  destroying  a  baron^  and  recommending  a  more  submissive  officer  in 
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his  place.     Had  the  matter  ended  here,  it  might  not  have  heen  so  very 
remarkable ;  but  the  precedent  was  too  respectable  and  inviting  not 
to  be  followed  hj  persons  who  had  any  particidar  reasons  for  desiring 
strangulation  ;  as  a  judge  drowning  himself  gave  the  thing  a  sort  of 
dignified  1^^  ^dat  1    It  so  happened,  that  a  Mr.  Moreal,  then  an 
attomej  residing  in  Dublin,  (of  large  dimensions,  and  with  shin 
bones  <;arved  like  the  segment  of  a  rainbow,)  had,  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  long  appeared  ratiier  dissatisfied  with  himself  and 
other  people.    But  as  attorneys  were  considered  much  more  likely 
to  induce  their  neighbours  to  cut  their  throats  than  to  execute  that' 
office  upon  themselves,  nobody  ever  suspected  Morgal  of  any  intention 
to  shorten  his  days  in  a  voluntary  manner.     However,  it  appeared 
that  the  signal  success  of  baron  Power  had  excited  in  the  attorney 
a  great  ambition  to  get  rid  of  his  sensibilities  by  a  similar  exploit. 
In  compliance  with  such  his  impression,  he  adopted  the  very  same 
preliminaries  as  the  baron  had  done ;  walked  off  by  the  verv  same 
road,  to  the  very  same  spot ;  and  having  had  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing from  the  coroner's  inquest,  that  the  baron  had  put  pebbles  into 
his'^cket  with  good  effact,  adopted  likewise  this  judicial  precedent, 
and  committed  mmself  in  due  form  to  the  hands  of  father  Neptune, 
who  took  equal  care  of  him  as  he  had  done  of  the  baron ;  and,  after 
having  suffocated  him  so  completely  as  to  defy  the  exertions  of  the 
Humane  Society,  sent  his  body  floating  ashore,  to  the  full  as  bloated 
and  buoyant  as  baron  Power's  had  been. — As  a  sequel  to  this  little 
anecdote  of  Crosbv  Morgal,  it  is  worth  observing,  though  I  do  not 
recollect  any  of  the  attorneys  immediately  following  his  example; 
four  or  five  of  his  clients  very  shortly  after  started  from  this  world 
of  Uieir  own  accord,  to  try,  as  people  then  said,  if  they  could  any 
way  overtake  Orosby,  who  had  left  them  no  conveniencies  for  staying 
long  behind  him.*' 

John  Forbes,  M.P.  for  and  recorder  of  Drogheda,  one  of  the 
most  zealons  advocates  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamen- 
tary reform,  resided  in  Kildare-street  from  1785  to  1796.  The 
*'  Whig  dub''  occasionally  assembled  in  Forbes^  house  here,  and 
the  Catholic  convention  of  1793  originated  from  a  meeting  held 
there  in  1792,  at  which  were  present  George  Ponsonby,  lord 
Donoughmore,  Grattan,  Keogh,  Edmund  Byrne,  and  others : 

<' Without  any  venr  disting^hed  natural  abilities,  and  but 
moderately  acauainted  with  literature,  by  his  zealous  attachment  to 
Mr.  Grattan,  his  public  principles,  and  attention  to  business,  Mr. 
Forbes  received  much  respect,  and  acquired  some  influence  in  the 
house  of  commons.  He  had  practised  at  the  bar  with  a  probability 
of  success,  but  he  mistook  his  course;  and  became  a  statesman,  as 
which  he  never  could  rise  to  any  distinction.  As  a  lawyer,  he  under- 
valued himself,  and  was  modest ;  as  a  statesman,  he  over-rated 
himself,  and  was  presumptuous.  He  benefited  his  party  bv  his  in- 
defatigable zeal,  and  reflected  upon  it  by  his  character ;  he  was  a 
good  Irishman,  and,  to  the  last,  undeviating  in  his  public  princi- 
ples.   He  died  in  honorable  exile,  as  governor  of  the  Bahama  isles." 
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In  Kildare-street  also  was  the  residence  of  sir  Eildare  Dixon 
Borrowes,  bart.,  of  Giltown^  co.  Ejldare,  of  whose  house  here 
Moore  has  left  the  following  juvenile  reminiscence : — 

"Among  the  most  intimate  friends  of  my  schoolmavter,*  were 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Lefann  and  his  wife^— she  was  the  sister  of  Richard 
Brinslev  Sheridan.  This  lady,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  the  talent 
of  her  family^  with  a  large  alloy  of  afibctation,  wa8»  like  the  rest  of 
the  world  at  that  time,  strongly  smitten  with  the  love  of  acting ; 
and  in  some  private  theatricals  lield  at  the  house  of  a  lady  Borrowes, 
in  Dublin,  had  placed  the  part  of  Jane  Shore  with  considerable 
success.  A  repetition  of  the  same  performance  took  place  at  the 
same  litde  theatre  in  the  year  1790,  when  Mrs.  Le&na  being,  if  I 
recollect  riffht,  indisposed ;  the  part  of  Jane  Shore  was  played  by 
Mr.  Whytes  daughter,  a  very  handsome  and  well-educated  young 
person,  while  I  myself— at  that  thae  about  eleven  years  of  age — ^re- 
cited the  epilogue  ;  being  kept  up,  as  I  well  remember,  to  an  hour 
so  far  beyond  my  usual  b«d  time,  as  to  be  near  falling  asleep  behind 
the  scenes  while  waiting  for  mv  d6but.  As  this  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  my  name  in  print,  and  I  am  now  '  myself  the  little  hero  of 
my  tale,'  it  is  but  right  I  should  commemorate  the  important  event 
bv  transcribing  a  part  of  the  play-bill  on  the  occasion^  as  I  find  it 
ffiven  in  the  second  edition  of  my  master's  poetical  works,  printed 
m  Dublin,  1792:— 

'Ladt  Bobbowbs'  Frivatx  Theatsb, 

KXLDARB  StBBBT. 

On  Tuesday,  March  I6th^  1790, 

Will  be  performed 

The  Tragedy  of 

JANE     SHOBB. 

Gloucester,  Rev.  Peter  Lefanu. 

Lord  Hastings,  Counsellor  Higginson, 

etc.  etc.. 

And  Jane  Shore,  by  Miss  Whyte. 

An  occasional  Prologue,  bv  Mr.  Sna^ 

Epilogue,  a  Squeeze  to  St.  Paul's,  Master  i 

To  which  will  be  added 

the  Farce  of 

THE  DEVIL  TO  PAY. 

Jobson,  Colonel  French, 

etc.  etc' " 

Many  years  subsequent  to  the  performance  here  commemo- 
rated, Moore  formed  one  of  the  distinguished  literary  and 
artistic  circle  assembled  by  the  authoress  of  the  "Wild  Irish 
GirF'  at  the  house  of  sir  Charles  Morgan,  which  is  now  known 
as  number  39  Kildare-street. 

*  For  a  memoir  of  Samuel  Whyte.  see  the  paper  on  Grafton-street, 
laisH  QuAaxEBLT  Review,  Vol.  III.,  p.  20. 


Art.  IV.— the  GAERET,  THE  CABIN,  AND 
THE  GAOL. 

1.  TAe  Booieries  of  London:  Past,  Present,  and  Prospective. 

By  Thomas  Beames,  M.A.,  Preacher  and  Assistant  of 
St.  James*,  Westminster.  Second  edition,  1  vol.  8vo. 
London :  Thomas  Bosworth.     1852. 

2.  Crime:  Its  Amount,  Clauses,  and  Remedies,    By  Frederick 

Hill,  Barrister-at-LaWy  Late  Inspector  of  Prisons,  1 
vol.  Svo.    London :  John  Murray.     1858. 

5.  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  Eng* 

land  and  Europe;  Shewing  the  Results  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  and  of  the  Division  of  Landed  Property  in 
Foreign  Countries.  By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  M.A.  of 
Tiini^^  College,  Cambridge,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  late 
TraveUing  Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  2 
vols.  Svo.  London :  Longman  and  Clo.  1850. 
4.  The  Conditions  and  Education  of  Poor  Children  in  English 
and  in  German  Toums.  Published  by  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society.  By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  M.A.  of  Tri- 
nil^  College,  Cambridge,  Barrister-at-Law;  Author  of 
''The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in 
England  and  Europe.^'  London:  Longman  and  Co. 
1853. 

6.  Morcd-Sanatoty  Economy,    By  Henry  M'Cormack,  M.D., 

Consulting  rh;^sician  to  the  Belfast  General  Hospital, 
Visiting  Physician  to  the  District  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
Recent  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  Boyal  Belfast  Institution,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  American  Institute,  Washington.  Belfast :  Printed 
for  Private  Circulation,  by  Alexander  Mayne.     1853. 

6.  Juvenile  Depravity,    £100  Prize  Essay.    By  Ecv.  Henry 

Worsley,  M.A.,  late  Michel  Scholar  of  Queen's  CoUe^, 
Oxford,  Sector  of  Euston,  Suffolk.  Dedicated,  by  special 
permission,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  London : 
Charles  Gilpin.    1849. 

7.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Outrages  (TrelandJ. 

Ordered  to  be  printed  June  4th,  1852. 

To  the  man  who  looks  but  at  the  surface  of  our  social  condi- 
tion, who  sees  London  thronged  bv  a  teeming  population,  who 
observes  on  every  side  the  tokens  of  enterprize,  the  riches  of  the 
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wondrous  worlds  which  science  has  laid  open^  and  which  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  agreed,  by  a  peaceful  confederation^ 
to  place  in  that  glorious  palace,  shewing  all  the  products  of 
those  *'  long  results  of  time''  which  have  sprung  in  this  age 
from  the  lonely  study  of  the  thoughtful  designer,  or  have  been 
produced  by  the  sweat  and  labor  of  the  ever-toiling  worker; 
to  the  man  who  knows  that  in  every  sea  floats  the  ensign  of 
England,  that  in  every  land  her  arms  are  victorious,  that  the 
indomitable  courage,  the  iron  resolution  of  her  sons,  great  in 
Saleigh,  greater  in  Anson,  greatest  above  all  in  the  peasant- 
bom  Cook,  are  still  as  fervid  as  ever  in  that  class  represented 
by  Parry  and  by  Boss ;  who  sees  Layard,  by  his  labors,  en- 
lightening  the  world,  and  by  his  researches  confuting  the 
atheist ;  who  sees  the  missioner  going  forth  to  civilize  and  to 
save ;  who  knows  that  amidst  the  wild  conflict  of  jarring  sys- 
tems in  revolutionary  Europe,  where  patriots  have  but  dreamed 
of  freedom  and  wooed  only  her  shadow,  the  English  people 
have  continued  at  peace,  steady  in  all  the  pride  of  their  trae 
liberty — secure  in  all  the  glory  of  their  free  constitution; 
who  sees  a  Newspaper   Press,  in  genius   and   in   learning 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  classic  writings  of  the  last  age,  and 
trusted  to  expose  the  blunderer  in  politics  or  in  statesmanship, 
though  he  be  a  prime  minister — ^free  to  denounce  the  scoundrel, 
though  he  disgrace  a  crown ;  who  sees  the  Judicial  Bench  un- 
tainted by  partiality  and  rendered  illustrious  by  legal  learning; 
who  sees  the  merchant  honored  and  the  manufacturer  respect- 
ed ;  who  sees  honorable  and  successful  trade  sending  it3  freely 
chosen  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whence 
Royalty  calls  the  worthiest  to  be  its  own  Peers ;  who  sees  the 
meanest  criminal  treated  with  all  the  indulgence  extended  to 
the  highest  bom  oflfender  against  the  law ;  who  knows  that  the 
foulest  rebel  that  ever  sinned  against  the  majestjr  of  the  nation, 
is  scatheless  till  convicted  by  tne  free  and  unanimous  voices  of 
a  careful  jury ;  to  the  man  who  observes  all  this,  the  stability 
and  the  glory,  and  the  honor  of  England  appear  the  proudest, 
the  surest,  the  truest  things  in  life ;  and  yet  could  he  but  look 
below  the  surface  of  the  social  world  about  him,  he  would  find 
much  at  the  very  thought  of  which  the  statesman  might  grieve, 
the  patriot  murmur,  and,  alas  1  the  Christian  tremble. 

That  in  the  condition  of  all  classes  in  the  kingdom  there 
has  been  a  vast  change  during  the  past  two  hundred  years, 
no  student  of  history  can  deny ;  and  it  is  likewise  true  that 
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this  change,  whilst,  as  waa  natural,  it  has  shown  its  effects 
most  distinctly  and  most  clearly  in  the  refinements  and  luxury, 
the  increased  comforts  and  extended  spheres  of  enjoyment  of 
the  richer  classes  of  the  community,  it  has  also,  in  a  very  evi- 
dent manner,  operated  to  the  advantage  and  amelioration  of 
the  poorer  section  of  the  community.  Better  markets  are 
open  to  the  poor  man,  in  which  he  can  sell  and  buy — cheaper 
modes  of  transit  are  at  his  command — the  laborer  can  now  pass 
from  place  to  place  at  speed  never  dreamed  of  bv  George  the 
Fourth,  who  ever  loved  to,  as  he  fancied  it,  fly  along  between 
Brighton  and  London,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  in  the  hour. 
The  comforts  and  appliances  of  science  are  all  extended  to  the 
poor  man  now,  and  the  beggar  in  the  pubhc  hospital  has 
more  chances  of  recovery,  and  is  certain  to  suffer  less  pain, 
than  the  richest  and  most  powerful  monarch  who  tossed  upon 
a  sick  bed  two  hundred  vears  ago.  As  Macaulay  truly  writes, 
"£very  bricklayer  who  falls  from  a  scaffold,  every  sleeper  of 
a  crossing  who  is  run  over  by  a  carriage,  now  may  have  his 
wounds  dressed,  and  his  Umbs  set  with  a  skill  such  as,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  all  the  wealth  of  a  great  lord 
like  Ormond,  or  of  a  merchant  prince  like  Clayton,  could  not 
have  purchased.*'* 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  member  of  the  medical  profession, 
withabiUty.  learning,  and  practice  in.writingUke  Copeland,  or  Corrigan, 
or  Taylor,  or  Wilde,  has  not  devoted  some  portion  of  his  time  to  com* 
posmg  the  history  of  the  progress  of  medical  science.  Few  subjects  are 
more  important,  and,  if  properly  arranged,  it  could  be  made  interesting 
ss  WheweU'B  Pkihiopky  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  or  useful  as  Mack- 
intosh's DiMMertation  on  Ae  Proareee  of  Ethical  Phihnophy,  Within  the 
Isst  three  hundred  years  the  adrances  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  haye 
been  most  remarkable.  By  a  decree  of  Boniface  the  YIU.  fdl  persons 
taking  bodies  from  the  grare  were  decLured  excommunicated,  and  anatomy 
wu  pronounced  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Surgery, 
thnragh  the  prohibition  of  the  church,  was  Uke  mone^-lending,  through 
the  prohibition  of  recdring  interest,  confined  solely,  in  its  higher  branches, 
to  the  Jews.  The  Jews  were  pronounced  impious,  and  medicines  re- 
eeiTed  through  tiieir  prescriptions  declared  accursed,  and  by  a  decree 
of  the  conned  of  Lateran,  the  physicians  were  directed,  under  heary 
penalties,  to  require  that  tiie  patients  should  receive  the  sacnunents  of 
penance  and  the  eucharist,  before  medicine  could  be  prescribed  for  them— 
thus  it  was  supposed  that  the  Jewish  physicians  would  be  readUy  dis- 
ooYered,  as  titurough  bigotry  they  would  refuse  to  obey  this  direction. 
The  prescriptions  were  curious,  but  amongst  the  most  strange  of  aU  was 
thatcommonly  known  as  the  Doctrine  of  Signatures — ^that  is,  certain  herbs 
ttd  planto  were  presumed  uaefiil  in  curing  those  parts  of  the  human  body 
to  which  theybm,  or  were  fkncied  to  bear,  a  resemblance.    Capillary 
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That  the  nation  has  thus  advanced  is  evident  to  every 
thinking  man ;  but  progress  has  brought  with  it  evils,  great, 
palpable,  and  terrible.    The  steam-ship,  the  railway,  the  fac- 

herbs  were  good  in  diseases  of  the  hair.    Wallnuts  were  presumed  to  he  a 
soTereign  cure  in  all  diseases  of  the  head,  from  the  great  resemblance 
between  them  and  that  portion  of  the  human  frame — the  green  coveriog 
of  the  outer  husk,  represented  the  pericranium,  and  salt  made  of  the  husk 
was  good  for  injuries  to  the  outside  of  the  head.    The  soft  inner  sheU  was 
like  the  skull  and  the  thin  yeUow  skin  was  like  the  dura  and  the  pia 
mater.    The  kernel  was  so  like  the  brain  that  it  moat  of  neoessi^  be  a 
perfect  remedy  for  all  diseases  or  injuries  of  that  organ.     William  Coles 
the  herbalist  writes,  that  the  "  lilj  of  the  VaUey  ia  good  to  cure  the 
apoplexy,  for  as  that  disease  is  caused  by  the  dropping  of  humours  into 
the  prindpal  yentrides  of  the  brain,  so  the  flowers  of  this  lUy  hanging 
on  the  plants  as  if  they  were  drops,  are  of  wonderful  use  herein.**  Kidney 
beans,  from  their  perfect  resemblance  to  the  kidneys,  were  considered  ^ 
great  serrice  in  all  urinary  diseaaes.    The  ydlow  and  purple  spots  upon  the 
flowers  Eye-bright,  resembling  the  marks  upon  diseased  eyes,  the  flowen 
were  esteemed  most  efficacious  in  curing  these  disorders.     ThistJes  and 
Holly,  fh>m  their  stinging  the  hand  which  touched  them,  were  beliered 
to  be  useful  in  curing  the  pricking  pains  of  pleurisy,  and  the  Sazifiage^ 
from  the  manner  of  its  growth,  was  esteemed  a  most  powerful  dissolvent 
of  the  stone.    And  because  the  cones  of  the  pine  tree  resembled  the  front 
teeth,  a  gargle  of  vinegar  in  which  they  had  been  boiled  was  classed  as  a 
most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  toothache.    But  the  Doctrine  €€  Signa- 
tures was  surpassed  in  its  absurdity  by  the  remedies  and  ingredients 
prescribed  for  the  cure  of  diseases  generally. — ^For  consumption,  pills 
of  powder  of  pearls  and  white  amber  were  prescribed ;  for  this  disease  and 
also  for  dropsy,  water  distilled  from  a  peck  of  garden  snails  and  a  quart 
of  earth  worms  was  good,  and  cockwater  was  also  recommended  and  was 
made  firom  the  water  in  which  a  cock  that  had  been  chased,  beaten,  and 
plucked  alive,  had  been  boiled.    For  broken  bones,  the  oil  of  swallows  was 
prescribed ;  this  was  made  by  pounding  twenty  live  swallows  in  a  mortar ; 
a  grey  eel  with  a  white  belly,  closed  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  buried  alire  in 
a  dunghill,  gave  forth  an  oil  which  was  good  for  the  hearing ;  but  the 
water  of  man's  blood  was  the  most  famous  and  expenslTe  of  all  the  old 
remedies,  and  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elimbeth  was  *'  an  invention  whereof 
some  princes  had  very  great  estimation."    To  make  it — a  strong  man  of 
a  warm  nature,  and  twenty-five  years  old,  was  to  be  selected  and  well 
dieted  for  a  month  with  meat,  spices  and  wine ;  when  tiie  month  had 
elapsed,  veins  in  both  his  arms  were  to  be  opened  and  as  much  blood  as 
he  could  bear  taken  firom  him.    One  handful  of  salt  was  to  be  added  to 
six  pounds  of  the  blood,  and  this  was  to  be  seven  times  distilled,  watet 
being  each  time  poured  upon  the  residuum.    This  was  to  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a  year,  in  doses  of  an  ounce  at  a  time— health  and  strength 
were  supposed  to  be  transferable  by  means  of  this  mixture.    May  noi 
the  doctrme  of  transfusion  have  its  origin  in  this  custom  ? 

The  practice  of  surgery  was  still  more  curious It  was  necessaiy  that 

a  dangerous  and  difficult  operation  should  be  performed  on  Louis  ^^^ 
and  several  men  afflicted  with  a  like  disease  were  carried  to  the  house  of 
Louvois  the  Minister,  where  the  chief  surgeon  Felix  operated  upon  them 
before  Fagon,  the  physician  of  the  King.  Most  of  those  operated  on 
died ;  and  that  the  King  might  know  notfibag  of  his  dangerous  oonditioo, 
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tory-engine,  the  printing-press^  have,  with  the  blessed  in- 
flaences  which  they  spread  around^  been^  like  all  human 
efforts  at  extended  usefolness,  but  too  frequently  sources 
whence  spring  sin,  and  crime,  and  poverty.  Our  object  in 
this  paper  is  not  to  laud  the  past,  is  not  to  prove  that  our 
era,— 

**  —  the  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time/' 

is   blacker  and    more  shameful   than   the  truth   and   fact 

or,  of  the  means  adopted  to  ensure  certainty  and  safety  in  the  cure, 
they  were  buried  privately  and  by  night.  The  operation  was  performed 
racoessfuUy  upon  the  king;  but  Felix  was  so  much  agitated,  that  a  ner- 
TCDS  tremor  settled  upon  him  for  life,  and  in  bleeding  a  friend  on  the  day 
siioceeding  that  upon  which  the  king  had  been  so  happily  cured,  he  dis- 
abled the  patient  irreparably.  When  Felip  de  V  tre  went  in  search  of  the 
Omeguas  from  YenezueU,  he  was  wounded  by  a  spear,  thrust  through 
the  ribs  just  beneath  the  right  arm.  A  Spaniard,  who  was  ignorant  of 
surgery,  undertook  to  cure  him,  and  de  litre's  coat  of  mall  was  placed 
upon  an  old  Indian  who  was  mounted  on  a  horse ;  the  amateur  surgeon 
then  droTe  a  spear  into  the  Indian's  body,  through  the  hole  in  the  armour, 
and  his  body  haying  been  opened,  the  spear  being  still  kept  in  the  wound, 
it  was  discovered  thai  the  heart  was  uninjured — thus  they  assumed  that 
de  litre's  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  being  treated  as  if  the  wound  were 
an  ordinary  one,  he  reoorer^.  When  Henry  II.  of  France  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  splinter  from  a  spear,  in  tilting  with  Montgomerie, 
which  entered  his  yisor  and  pierced  his  eye,  the  surgeons,  for  the  pur- 
Me  of  discoTering  the  probable  injury  done  to  the  King,  cut  off  the 
hesds  of  four  criminals,  and  thryst  splinters  into  their  eyes,  as  nearly  at 
the  same  inclination  as  the  fatal  one  had  entered  that  of  the  King.  Am- 
brose Pair's  chapter  on  poisons  and  his  <  *  Strange  Cure  for  a  Cut  o£f  Nose" 
which  we  gire  in  the  words  of  his  translator  Johnson,  is  remarkable : — 
"  There  was  a  Surgeon  of  Italy,  of  late  years,  which  would  restore  or 
lepair  the  portion  of  the  Nose  that  was  cut  away,  after  this  manner. 
He  first  scarified  the  callous  edges  of  the  maimed  Nose  round  about,  as  is 
woally  done  in  the  cure  of  Hair-lips ;  he  then  made  a  gash  or  cavity  in 
the  mnsde  of  the  arm,  which  is  called  biceps,  as  Uurge  as  the  greatness  of 
the  portion  of  the  Nose,  which  was  cut  away,  did  require;  and  into  that 
gMh  or  carity  so  made,  he  would  put  that  part  of  the  Nose  so  wounded, 
And  bind  the  patient's  head  to  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  to  a  post,  so  fast  that 
it  might  remain  Arm,  stable  and  immoyable,  and  not  lean  or  bow  any 
vay ;  and  about  forty  days  after,  or  at  that  time  when  he  judged  the 
fltth  of  the  Nose  was  perfectly  agglutinated  with  the  flesh  of  the  arm,  he 
ent  out  as  much  of  the  flesh  of  the  arm,  cleaving  fast  unto  the  Nose,  as 
WIS  sufllcient  to  supply  the  defect  of  that  which  was  lost,  and  then  he 
woold  make  it  even,  and  bring  it,  as  by  licking,  to  the  fashion  and  form 
of  a  Nose,  as  near  as  art  would  permit;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  did 
feed  his  patient  with  panadoes,  gellies,  and  all  such  things  as  were  easy 
to  be  swaUowed  and  digested.  The  flesh  that  is  taken  out  of  the  arm  is 
not  of  the  like  temperature  as  the  flesh  of  the  Nose  is ;  also  the  holes  of 
the  restored  Nose  cannot  be  made  as  they  were  before."  This  translation 
^ru  pablidied  by  Hary  Clark.  London :  1678_and  is  at  page  526  of 
the  book,  which  is  dedicated  by  Johnson  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury . 
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require.    We  know  that  in  a  free  nation^  where  eveiy  man 
possesses  the  right,  without  fear  of  hindrance  or  of  check, 
to  act  openly  as  may  suit  his  mind,  provided  he  infringe  no 
positive  law,  and  where  competition  and  the  stro^le  for  ad- 
vancement are  the  moving  springs  of  men's  actions,  and  make 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  abuses  must  exist,  and  errors  most 
be  expected.  Were  this  a  nation  ruled  by  the  will  of  a  despot, 
and  regulated  in  the  details  of  mercantile  affairs,  and  watched 
in  every  turn  of  daily  life  by  the  officials  of  a  bureau,  or  the 
spies  of  a  police  commissioner,  the  evils  of  which  we  com- 
plain might  not  be  less  grievous,  though  less  patent  in  glar- 
ing enormity.    Naples,  with  its  iron  rule;  Paris,   with  its 
never  slumbering,  ever  suspicious  police ;  Some,  with  its  fo- 
reign hirelings,  and  its  political  inquisition  ;  Milan  and  Vienna, 
with  their  miserable  petty  pryings  into  every  subject's  affairs, 
are  stained  by  crimes  pecuhar  to  their  people,  and  as  these  cities 
and  their  countries  are  corrupt,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
and  watching  bestowed  upon  them,  it  can  excite  but  little 
wonder  in  the  mind  to  find  the  United  Kingdoms  marked,  in 
their  moral  and  social  condition,  by  wide-spread  and  pitiable 
errors  and  vices.    The  time  has  arrived  when   the  govern- 
ment of  these  countries  must  adopt  those  admirable  rules 
of  other  nations,   by  which  the  health,  the  morality,  and 
the  education  of  the  people  can  be  secured.     The  preacher 
has  implored,  the  economist  has*  explained,  the  patriot  has 
urged,  the  physician  has  warned,  and  in  the  flight  from  the 
old  land  of  those  who  will  work,  in  the  heathenish  crime 
of  too  many  who  remain,  a  grave  and  momentous  lesson 
is  inculcated  which  must  be  learned  by  the  statesman  who  re- 
members his  alliance  to  his  country,  and  who  knows  that 
in  jthe  neglect  of  these  provisions  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
social  and  moral  condition  lies  the  foulest  treason  to  the  people. 
We  have  cured  the  diseases  of  their  bodies,  but  the  mind  we 
leave  to  fester  in  its  corruption.    We  punish  those  who  are 
criminal,  but  we  never  tried  to  shield  them  from  the  hhsting 
contamination  of  vice.    The  churchman  thunders  forth  God's 
curse  against  sin,  and  we  suffer  the  grasping  house  owner  to 
cram  his  wretched  rooms  with  human  beings,  age  and  sex 
unnoticed.    We  cry  out  against  this  error,  and  yet  permit  the 
building  of  habitations  which  can  but  perpetuate  the  abase. 
We  buud  Lock  hospitals,  and  vet  the  fallen  woman  flaunts  in 
our  streets,  "  making  night  hideous,'*  uncared  and  unwatchedi 
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beaiii^  the  seeds  of  disease,  more  terrible  than  that  of  Job. 
Oar  cities  are  crowded  with  brothels  over  which  the  executive 
holds  no  gaard.  Our  manufactories  are  the  seminaries  of  sin. 
The  cottages  of  our  laborers  are  but  the  schools  of  vice.  Our 
ooal-mines  are  only  the  working  places  of  biped  brutes. 
Drunkenness  is  the  common  luxury  of  our  poor.  Murder, 
incest,  infanticide,  and  a  nameless  crime,  are  common  entries 
upon  our  assize  calendars-— the  Town  Missioners  of  Glasgow 
write,  that  upon  their  mission  they  find  proofs  of  crimes  similar 
to  those  recounted  in  the  black  pages  of  Suetonius,  outmatch- 
ing in  baseness  the  foul  fancies  of  the  Neapolitan  Secret  Gal- 
lery. And  all  this  arises  not  because  our  people  are  more 
▼icious  than  other  nations,  but  because  our  government,  in  its 
love  for  God-like  Freedom,  takes  no  care  that  the  corruption 
of  our  human  nature  may  not  degenerate  into  devilish  licence, 
and  is  ignorant  or  heedless  of  the  home  life  and  condition  of 
our  poor. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  a 
great  city.  The  fiookeries  of  London,  like  the  Liberty  of 
Dublin,  are  the  herding  places  of  the  toilers  and  rogues — they 
are  the  abodes  of  the  costermonger,  the  Lish  laborer,  the  street 
seller,  the  servant  out  of  place,  the  poor  artizan,  the  sweep, 
the  prostitute,  and  the  thief.  Here  the  poor  live  on  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  changing  tide  of  popu- 
lation brings  new  faces  among  them,  but  poverty  or 
vice  are  still  the  characteristics  of  all.  The  boy  is 
taught  to  thieve ;  the  girl,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  is  sent 
upon  the  streets;  blows  and  starvation  are  their  lot  if  they 
return  without  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  contribute  to  sup- 
port the  parent  in  debauchery,  and  in  drunkenness.  To  the 
homes  in  the  Sookeries  come  at  night  those  who  have  begged, 
or  stolen,  or  honestly  worked  all  day.  Here  the  robber,  and 
the  decent,  but  poor  man  are  lodged ;  the  married  and  the  un- 
married ;  the  shrinking  innocent  girl ;  and  the  bold,  laughing, 
bUen  sister  woman;  childhood  and  age  all  placed  side  by 
side ;  decency  neglected  in  every  point ;  the  sense  of  common 
delicacy  blunted ;  the  name  of  God  never  heard  save  in  blas- 
phemy; the  air  so  foul  that  one  scarce  knows  how  human 
oeings  can  inhale  it  and  live :  these  are  the  homes  of  the  vicious, 
the  homes  of  the  virtuous  poor — the  homes  which  still  exist 
because  the  government  will  not  interfere  with  the  Bights  of 
property.     The  rights  of  property  require  that  one  hundred 

20 
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human  beings  should  sleep  nightly  in  a  small  house ;  that  in 
another  house  twelve  persons  should  be  permitted  to  sleep  in 
a  room^  eight  feet  by  twelve  in  size;  fifteen  in  another;  and 
twenty-four  in  a  third ;  and  forty  in  a  fourth.  Describing  these 
sleeping  places,  Mr*  Beames  writes : — 

"  The  aspect  of  these  rooms  is  sing^ar  ;  in  some,  heaps  of  bed- 
ding — that  is  to  say,  blanket  and  mattress  are  tied  up  in  a  bundle, 
and  placed  against  the  wall  so  as  to  leave  the  middle  of  the  room 
clear  for  meals ;  little  bags,  containing  the  whole  of  their  smaii 
stocky  are  hung  on  a  nail ;  shavings  carefully  gathered  into  a  heap, 
occupy   one  comer ;  old  hats,   reaping  hooks,  bonnets^  another— 
some  sick  child  moaning  in  another  part  of  the  room.     These  pe- 
culiums  are  arranged  with  some  neatness ;  there  is  an  indiridoality 
about  themi  the  idea  of  a  meum  and  iuum,  the  little  stake  in  the 
country's  welfare,  which  is  not  altogether  lost ;  there  seemed  some- 
thing like  attachment  to  these  shadows,  which  we  wished  we  could 
see  exercised  on  more  substantial  comforts ;  some  clinging  still  as 
to  a  home,  miserable  as  it  was,  enough  to  show  that  reformation 
was  not  ouite  hopeless.     Many,  perhaps  most  of  the  inhabitsntSt 
were  Irish  ;  how  strong  their  attachment  to  their  native  eonntrj ! 
One  old  man,  breaking  fast,  was  about  to  return,  to  lay  his  bones  in 
the  '*  ould  country."    Those  about  him  spoke  with  warm  enthusiasm 
of  his  return ;  their  eyes  glistened,  and  some  of  them,  we  ascertain- 
ed, had  wrung  a  little  horde  even  from  the  wretchedness  around 
them,  as  a  fund  on  which  to  subsist  in  their  native  land.    Seldom 
have  we  seen  the  love  of  country  so  strong ;  and  strong  it  must  be 
to  survive  long  separation,  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered  before  tbej 
had  left  their  native  shore,  the  demoralising  air  of  Rookeries,  and 
the  ties  they  had  formed  in  England.    In  several  of  the  rooms,  four 
and  live  distinct  families  lodged  together  ;  in  the  time  of  the  cholera, 
this  induced  fearful  suffering.     It  was  warm  weather ;  those  who 
were  well,  were  engaged  either  in  their  daily  business,  or  in  their 
out-door  lounge.     In  one  room  a  benevolent  man  told  us  be  saw 
three  persons  dying  at  the  same  time  of  the  epidemic ;  there  were 
several  cases  where,  because  the  disorder  was  sudden,  or  they  had 
no  connections,  or  perhaps  from  fear,  those  stricken  were  left  to 
die  alone,  untendea,    unheeded,    'they   died  and  made  no  ngn,' 
without  mentioning  their  relatives,  without  a  word  which  betokened 
religious  feeling  on  their  lips,  without  God  in  the  world,  poor  hapless 
outcasts,  acclimatised  long  to  the  asmosphere  they  breathed,  reck- 
less from  want  of  knowing  better.     In  these  lodging-houses,  manj 
of  the  families  are  stationary,  that  is,  comparatively  so,  remaining 
for  the  week,  the  month,  or  the  quarter ;  but  we  have  said  trampers 
come  in,  and  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  makes  them  glad  to 
receive  these  chance  customers.     We  were  curious  to  know  the 
charge  for  the  night's  lodging,  and  found  it  to  be  \eL  per  night  upon 
the  bare  boards,  3^.  per  night  on  a  mattrass.     The  habits  of  the 
dwellers  in  these  Rookeries  are  of  course  strange.    Women  will  be 
seen  crawliing  out  to  beg,  who  have  been  only  two  days  confined. 
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Ifarriase  is  too  often  dispensed  with ;  men  leave  their  wives,  and 
wives  their  hnsbandsy  in  Ireland,  and  come  over  here  with  other 
psrtners,  or  else  ^ick  them  up  in  England.     Thus,  some  years 
sincPj  in  our  noviciate*  we  paid  the  passage  of  a  poor  woman,  who 
was  very  ill,  to  Ireland.     She  left  her  husbandi  he  intending  to  join 
her ;  she  soon  returned*  and  found  him  provided  with  a  partner ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  convince  them  this  is  wrong ;  indeed,  wnen  anything 
happens*  which,  in  higher  circles,  would  lead  to  a  divorce,  the  work- 
ing classes  generally  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands*  separate 
from  their  erring  wives,  and  live  with  some  other  woman ;  and  they 
jostifv  themselves  on  religious  grounds, — defend,  as  they  think,  this 
breach  of  morality.    Among  these  people*  superstition  abounds.    We 
saw  a  sick  child*  whose  sufferings  were  severe  ;  we  asked  why  it  was 
not  in  the  infirmary  ?     The  answer  was*  it  had  been  there,  but  the 
mother  took  her  babe  away*  conveyed  it  to  Mile  End,  that  it  might 
be  ekanned,  and  thus  restored  to  health.     In  another  house  was  a 
Toun^  man  who  said  he  had  been  '  in  trouble  ;*  in  other  words,  he 
had  just  returned  from  the  House  of  Correction.     He  said  he  had 
stolen  a  desk    purposely*  that  he  might  he  committed*  for  he  was 
starving ;  that  he  would  now  willingly  work*  but  that  he  had  pawned 
bis  shoes*  and  therefore  must  resort  to  the  old  trade  for  a  livelihood. 
He  could  read  and  write  ;  we  asked  why  he  did  not  enlist  before  he 
took  to  thieving  ?  and  he  answered*  that  his  arm  had  been  broken. 
Prostitution  prevailed  here  to  a  fearful  extent.    In  one  large  house 
it  U  said  that  £10*  in  a  smaller  that  £5  per  week*  are  cleared  by 
this  traffic  ;  the  roost  open  and  shameless  immorality  is  carried  on  ; 
the  middle  classes  contribute  to  the  evil.     Six  or  seven  houses  in  one 
street  are  applied  to  this  nefarious  trade*  and  there  are  from  200  to 
300  &llen  females  here*  fbr  mothers  send  out  their  own  daughters 
on  these  errands*  and  live  on  the  proceeds.    Juvenile  theft  is  also 
recruited  by  the  same  means*  and  there  are  parents  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, training  their  children  to  this  iniquity*  punishing  them  se- 
verely when  they  return  home  empty-handed*  and  living  on  the  fruits 
of  thar  success.    Two  houses  are  used  by  known  thieves*  and  the 
police  are  very  often  there  in  search  of  bad  characters,  both  male 
tad  female*  aiso  bays  and  girls.     In  another  housp  they  have  ninety 
beds  (single)  for  males  only.    Two  houses  are  occupied  by  thieves* 
both  men  and  women*  two  beds  in  each  room.     A  woman  was  con- 
fined in  one  of  these  houses,  with  another  family  in  the  same  room, 
which  is  not  ten  feet  square.     On  the  same  side,  next  door,  are  two 
koiises*  in  which  they  nave  twenty-four  sinffle  beds  at  3d!,  per  night 
esch,  this  house  is  used  by  known  thieves,     in  one  of  them  are  three 
beds  in  a  very  small  room*  so  close  that  there  was  not  space  to  pass 
op  the  side  to  make  them.     They  were  occupied  by  six  females,  pay- 
iog  la  M,  each  per  week; — the  persons  in  charge  of  the  houses  are 
&ot  the  owners,  and  are  not  willinflr  to  g^ve  any  information*  fearing 
it  might  be  made  public.    The  parlours,  or  kitchens  of  these  houses, 
resemble  the  tap-room  of  a  low  public  house.    Some  of  the  worst 
cbincters  in  London—men*  and  in  others  men  and  women  sitting, 
QODverung*  and   smoking^-^nsing  the    most   disgusting   conversa- 
tioo." 
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Thas  the  poor  live  in  London ;  these  are  Mr.  Beames'  own 
experiences  of  their  condition ;  and  in  every  syllable  of  the 
statement  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  by  Henry  Mayhev 
in  his  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor — and  thus  housed, 
and  thus  banded  together,  the  necessary  result  is  crime. 

The  fallacy  of  those  who  contend  for  the  improved  state  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  kingdom,  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
they  look  only  to  those  great  crimes,  such  as  murder,  piracy 
and  highway  robbery,  accompanied  with  violence — ^forget- 
ting that  the  deplorable  state  of  our  poor  is  only  the  more 
dangerous,  because  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  usual  course  of  the 
poor  man's  life ;  it  is  not  legally  criminal,  but  leads  to  that 
condition  of  godless  sin,  the  woful  resulU  of  which  were  ex- 
emplified in  the  first  French  Eevolution. 

The  poor  in  our  manufacturing  and  large  towns  are  druuken, 
sinful,  ignorant,  and  determinedly  vicious.  Our  work-honses 
are  calculated  to  make  them  idle,  and  their  fellow  paupers  are 
more  than  likely  to  make  them  corrupt,  as,  owing  to  the  want 
of  classification  in  these  places,  and  in  our  gaols,  the  depraved 
become  more  hardened,  and  the  less  depraved  more  confirmed 
in  vice. 

Great  and  glaring  crime,  in  its  increase  and  in  its  decrease, 
is  not  the  subject  wnich  should  afford  us  the  chief  matter  for 
regret  or  for  congratulation,  with  crime,  the  law  and  society 
deal.    The  burglar  may  have  descended  into  the  pickpocket— 
the  murderer  who  hacked  and  gashed  his  victim,  may  oave  laid 
aside  his  weapon,  but  the  spirit  of  the  murderer  is  still  busy 
in  its  frightful  work,  and  poison  is  placed  in  father's  cup  by  the 
child — mothers,    whose    breasts    might    suckle    tigers,  kill 
their  own  offspring  for  a  few  paltry  pence — wives,  in  the  arms 
of  their  husbands,  plot  these  husbands'  deaths,— the  first  faint 
wail  of  the  shrinking  new-bom  infant  is,  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
but  the  signal  for  its  death,  the  mother's  hand  clenched  in 
agony  is  opened  but  io  kill  her  child,  and  the  silent  river,  or 
the  deep  foul  cess-pool  receives  the  smothered  baby,  hiding, 
not  the  mother's  shame,  for  that  she  never  knew,  but  the  thing 
which  might  be  a  burthen  or  an  occasion  of  expense.    The  laws 
may  hear  nothing  of  these  things  for  years.    The  prison  reports 
may  show  that  crime  has  decreased,  because  crime  is  not  dis- 
covered, or  because  vice  is  so  seductive  that  crime  loses  half  its 
incentives — the  necessities  for  it,  through  the  facihty  with  which 
all  its  demands  are  conceded,  all  its  requirements  satisfied, 
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and  no  man  informs^  lie  sees  none  around  worse  than 
bimself.  The  real  question  before  us  is  not  one  of 
priaon  discipline,  or  of  the  reformation  of  convicted  cul- 
prits.  Mr.  Hill  fancies  that  all  is  admirable,  because  the 
Scotch  prisons  over  which  he  has  been  so  able  and  so  useful 
an  Inspector,  are  improved  in  their  economy,  because  the  young 
and  old  offenders  seem  less  reprobate  than  in  other  gaols,  and 
are  neither  Uriah  Heaps  nor  Jack  Sheppards,  but  willing  to  tell 
the  whole  history  of  their  past  lives,  to  express  repeutaiice  for 
their  faults,  and  be  the  accusers  of  their  former  companions,  aU 
in  the  true  mould  of  that  amiable  model  convict— -Jenkinson, 
in  the  Fiear  of  Wakefield.  It  is  easy  to  multiply  instances  of 
reformation  amongst  pet  prisoners;  converted  pickpockets, 
reformed  burglars,  and  amiable  larcenists  may  follow  a  deceased 
gaoler's  corpse  to  the  grave,  or  may  send  money  from  the  back- 
woods, or  from  the  gold  regions,  to  comfort  the  heart  of  the  old 
mother  at  home  whose  peace  has  been  so  often  disturbed  by 
the  now  penitent  one's  misconduct.  These,  and  such  instances 
as  Mr.  Hill  presents  to  us,  merely  prove  that  with  proper  care 
the  evil  passions  of  the  vicious  may  be  changed,  but  the 
instances  are  only  exceptions,  the  maxim  of  the  logicians — 
''  non  valet  argumentum  a  particulari  ad  universale''  applies 
indeed  in  too  many  cases  j  at  all  events,  whilst  the  reformed 
remain  in  these  kingdoms,  the  change  to  virtue  must,  of 
necessity,  be  modal  rather  than  essential.  Mr.  Beames,  Mr. 
Kay,  and  Dr.  M'Cormack,  have  applied  themselves  to  the  true 
subject  that  should  engage  the  heart  of  the  Christian  and  the 
energy  of  the  patriot — ^the  condition  of  our  poor,  who,  though 
not  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are  deeply  sunk  in  vice,  in 
irrdigion,  and  in  ignorance. 

We  first  direct  attention  to  the  state  of  the  poor  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts.  Here  irreligion  and  sin  are  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  The  sources  of  crime  both  in  country 
and  in  town  may  be  resolved  into  the  following — first,  igno- 
rance and  want  of  knowledge  of  aU  religious  or  moral  truth ; 
second,  poverty ;  third,  drunkenness  j  fourth,  factory  labor; 
fifth,  want  of  proper  educational  institutions ;  sixth,  both  in 
countrv  and  town,  overcrowding  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor ; 
aeventn,  the  want  of  classification  in  our  gaols  and  work- 
houses. That  our  poor  are  ignorant  and  irreligious  is  a  fact 
so  undeniable  that  it  scarcely  requires  a  proof.  Mr.  Porter  has 
clearly  explained,  by  comparing  the  numbers  of  instructed,  half 
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instructed,  and  totally  ignorant,  in  the  thirteen  years  from 
1836  to  1848,  that  the  ratio  of  crime  was  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  ignorance  or  of  knowledge  distinguishing  the  culprit. 
Of  252,544  committed  in  these  years,  more  than  ninety  in  every 
hundred  were  instructed,  1085  had  received  instruction  beyond 
the  elementary  d^ee,  22,159,  knew,  but  barely  knew,  how  to 
read  and  write ;  amongst  the  total  number  above  stated  to  have 
been  committed,  47,113  were  females,  being  IS'65  per  cent  of 
the  whole :  and  of  the  nninstructed  44,881  were  females,  or 
19'57  per  cent ;  and  amongst  those  who  could  read  and  write 
well  there  were  only  2,189  females,  or  9*88  per  cent;  amongst 
the  better  instructed  there  were  but  45  females,  or  3*96  per 
cent ;  and  in  nine  years  there  were  only  28  educated  femdes 
brought  to  the  bar  of  criminal  justice.  We  are,  of  coarse, 
aware  that  it  may  be  objected  to  these  figures  that  they  refer 
to  a  time  when  the  various  systems  of  education  now  either  in 
full  operation,  or  in  course  of  trials  were  but  half  understood,  or 
doubted  by  their  best  supporters :  the  fact,  however,  of  the 

Eractical  working  of  our  present  plan  of  instruction  is 
est  exhibited  in  the  following  manner.  Taking  the  en* 
tire  number  of  committals  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for 
the  years  1850  and  1851  at,  as  furnished  by  the  Prison  In- 
spectors of  each  country,  we  find  the  totals  of  those  who  could 
read  and  write,  read  only,  and  ignorant  of  both,  to  be  as  shown 
in  the  following  table  :— 


Committals. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Bead  and  Write 
Bead  only 

Neither 

1850 

1851 

1850 

1851 

733 

2,848 
848 

757 

2,398 

830 

5,517 

8,961 

14,273 

5,015 

3,048 

12,018 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whilst  in  Ireland  the  numbers  com- 
mitted who  can  read  and  write  exceed  those  who  «an  read 
only,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  Scotland.     In  Ireland,  those 
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committed  who  can  read  and  write  are  more  than  doubled  in 
nomber  by  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant — in  Scotland^  those 
who  can  read  and  write  are  little  more  than  exceeded  by  those 
who  can  do  neither. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  poor  never  enter  a  church  or 
bear  the  name  of  God,  and  hence  springs  the  terrible  crime  of 
in&nticide  which  so  disgraces  our  criminal  annals.  The  number 
of  in&nticides  in  England  and  Wales  in  1851,  was,  unsupported 
by  the  proofs,  incredible;  and  these  crimes  were  openly  committed 
dther  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  support  of  the  child,  or  of 
escaping  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  its  care.  It  has  been 
stated  that  this  infanticide  is  now  a  common  and  unregarded  act. 
At  the  Beading  assizes  just  concluded,  Ann  Good,  a  servant  girl 
aged  1 8,  was  tried  for  having  cut  off  her  child's  head  with  a  knife 
soon  after  its  birth.  At  Nottingham  Mary-Ann  Parr,  aged  26, 
was  found  guilty  of  suffocating  her  child,  by  pressing  it  to  her 
bosom  till  ufe  was  extinct.  At  Nottingham  also,  Mary  Antliff, 
aged  25,  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  husband's  son, 
only  two  and  half  years'  old,  by  beating  him  and  starving  him 
to  death.  At  Lincoln,  Elizabeth  Hizzitt,  aged  38,  was  tried  for 
having  drowned  her  child  in  a  tub  of  water.  Most  of  our 
Police  Beports  are  made  notorious  by  accounts  of  this  crime 
perpetrated  cruelly,  heartlessly,  and  with  determined  savagery. 
And  we  should  recollect  that  the  atrocities  have  not  been  met  by 
that  decided  and  vigorous  punishment  which  should  be  inflicted 
upon  the  perpetrators ;  maudlin  sympathy  has  taken  upon  itself 
the  garb  of  Justice ;  efforts  have  been  made  to  screen  the 
guilty;  the  possibiUty  of  natural  death  has  been  strained 
in  too  many  cases,  and  women  who  having  just  passed  the 
throes  of  child-birth  and  possessing  only  sufficient  strength  to 
mangle  or  to  choke  their  new-bom  offspring,  have  walked  free 
from  the  coroner's  inquest  to  the  world,  or  when  tried  before 
an  assize  jury,  have  escaped  through  the  presumption  that 
their  worse  than  brutal  crime  was  but  the  result  of  puerperal 

No  such  excuse  can  be  made  for  those  unhappy  parents 
who,  through  the  love  of  money,  have  entered  thdr 
children  in  Burial  Clubs,  and  have  slaughtered  them  more 
cruelly  than  the  Innocents  were  destroyed  by  the  ruth- 
less mynnidons  of  Herod.  Mr.  Chadwick  in  his  Sani- 
tary Inquiry  Beport,  184d,  states  that  the  officers  of  Burial 
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Societies^  and  others^  mingling  much  officially  with  the  poor, 
inform  him  that  children  enrolled  in  these  clubs  are  ill-cared 
or  mis-nsed ;  and  when  a  cliild  is  perceived  by  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  parents  to  be  neglected  by  them,  the  former 
often  say  to  the  latter,  "You  are  not  treating   that  child 
pronerly ;  it  will  not  live :  is  it  in  the  club  ?*'     The  superin- 
tenaent   registrar  of  the  Stockport  Union   mentioned  two 
cases ;  in  the  first,  three  children  had  been  poisoned  with  ar- 
senic ;  in  the  second^  three  children  were  poisoned,  and  arsenic 
was  found  in  the  stomachs  of  two.    These  six  children  were 
entered  in  Burial  Qubs ;  the  cost  of  the    coffin^   and  the 
interment  dues,  would  be  about  one  pound   for  each ;  the 
sum  allowed  by  the  Burial  Club  for  each  was  three  pounds. 
The  clerk  of  the  Manchester  Union,  considering  the  cause  of 
death  assigned  in  the  case  of  a  certain  child  unsatisfactoTj, 
inquired  into  the  facts,    and    discovered  that   the   parents 
had    wilfully   starved    the    child.      It    appeared    that   the 
child  had  been  enrolled  in  at  least  ten  Burial  Qubs,  and 
it  was  proved  that  this  was  one  of  the  family  of  seven  children 
who  had  only  lived  from  nine  to  eighteen  months  respectively. 
The  parents  had  received  for  one  of  their  children,  from  the 
several  Burial  Clubs,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  they  ex- 
pected to  receive  a  like  sum  for  the  interment  of  the  child 
whose  death  had  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Union.    The  town  clerk  of  Stockport  stated  to  Mr.  Chadwick 
that  infanticide,  to  a  considerable  extent,  had  been  committed 
in  his  borough,  and  that  mineral  poison,  causing  sickness  aod 
purging — the  common  appearance  of  many  infantile  diseases- 
was  the  agent  adopted.    The  collector  of  a  Burial  Society  in 
Manchester  stated,  that  it  had  become  a  practice  to  neglect 
children  for  the  sake  of  the  money  allowed  for  their  interment 
by  the  societies.     The  case  of  Mary  May,  which  was  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  law  through  the  active  inquiry  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Welkins,  vicar  of  Wicks,  was  one  in  which  \i 
was  proved  that  the  mother  had  poisoned  fifteen  of  her  own 
children ;  and  previously  to  her  execution  she  said,  "  If  I  were 
to  tell  all  I  know,  it  would  give  the  hangman  work  for  the 
next  twelve  mouths.'*    At  Runcorn,  in  the  year  1846,  it  was 
proved  that  a  woman  had  entered  three  of  her  children  in  the 
Liverpool  Victoria  Legal  Burial  Society — that  one  died  on  the 
sixth  of  March,  another  on  the  twenty-first,  and  another  on  tif 
thirtieth.     At  the  death  of  the  first  she  obtained  £1  5s. ;  on 
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the  death  of  the  second^  £5 ;  from  another  society  she  ob^ 
tained  £1  5s. — each  of  the  three  children  was  proved  to  have 
been  poisoned.  John  Bodda  was  convicted  at  York  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  his  own  child,  by  pouring  snlphuric  acid 
down  his  throat.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  said  he  did  not 
care  whether  it  lived  or  died,  as  he  should  have  £2  10s.  from 
the  society — that  he  had  another  whose  death  would  bring  a 
like  sum ;  and  there  were  two  older  children  for  whose  deaths 
he  should  receive  £5  each.  A  collector  of  cottage  rents  in 
P^^ston  stated,  that  almost  all  the  children  in  poor  families 
were  entered  in  the  dubs,  and  that  when  he  called  for  rent, 
poor  people  told  him — "when  a  certain  member  of  the 
£iinily — generally  a  child — died,  they  would  be  able  to  pay.*' 
Hirea  nurses  speculate  on  the  lives  of  the  infants  committed 
to  their  care,  by  entering  them  in  burial  clubs,  and  the 
daughters  of  a  nurse,  the  last  mentioned  witness  states,  enter 
in  these  clubs  the  children  committed  to  the  care  of  their 
mothers. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here ;  and  those  who  begin  by 
poisoning  the  sinless  infant,  soon  learn  how,  in  a  manner 
equally  easy,  money  can  be  procured  by  poisoning  the  older 
members  of  the  family.  Every  tie  of  nature  is  disregarded ; 
and  when  the  murdress  has  once  immersed  herself  in  all  the 
horror  of  these  crimes,  her  mind  seems  to  be  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  instinct  of  the  tiger — ^blood  is  all  around 
her ;  and  like  one  of  Eugene  Sue's  few  real  creations — the 
Chonrineur — sAe  sees  red.  Thus,  in  June  1847,  Mary 
Anne  Milner,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  burial  money, 
murdered,  by  arsenic,  her  mother-in-law,  her  sister-in-law,  and 
her  niece ;  her  father-in-law  she  reduced  to  idiotcy,  by  doses 
too  weak  to  kill  the  body,  but  sufficiently  strong  to  shat- 
ter the  mind.  Anne  Mather,  tried  in  the  year  1847,  en- 
tered her  husband's  name  in  three  burial  clubs ;  poisoned  him 
by  arsenic,  and  made  £20  at  his  death.  Mary  May,  to  whom 
we  have  already  referred,  died  without  confessing  her  guilt, 
but  the  impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  studied  her 
case  was,  that  the  practice  of  poisoning  husbands  and  children, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ourial  money,  is  wide-spread  and 
common.  These  are  melancholy  facts ;  they  form  the  Ohoulish 
statistics  of  political  economy,  but  they  must  be  stated  when 
men  like  Mr.  Hill,  with  all  his  experience  and  all  his  know- 
ledge, write  of   social  improvement,  and  decreased  crime. 
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The  statements  are  not  onrs^  we  glean  them  from  the  varioiia 
sanitary  reports,  and  from  Mr.  Kay's  most  valnable  work.* 
The  woful  result  of  all  these  enqoiries  is,  that  the  male 
children  are  spared  in  preference  to  the  female,  and  that  both 
sexes  are  ruthlessly  slaughtered,  or  pitilessly  neglected,  when 
affected  by  weakness,  or  disease,  of  mind  or  body. 

But  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise  j  working  as  our  town  poor 
do,  from  morning  till  night ;  neglected  by  those  who  should  be 
their  guardians ;  mingled  in  the  factories — the  most  ?ir- 
tuous  and  the  most  depraved ;  hearing  language  habitually  at 
which  the  prostitute  might  blush,  or  the  devils  rejoice;  grow- 
ing up  with  no  regard  for  man  as  a  benefactor,  no  love  for 
God  as  the  Almighty,  the  Saviour,  and  the  Exemplar, — ^who, 
knowing  these  facts,  can  feel  surprised  that  our  manufactur- 
ing towns  are  the  abodes  of  ignorance,  of  vice,  and  of  crime? 
Those  who  talk  of  our  improvement  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  or  of 
our  social  progress,  and  who  make  it  a  subject  of  self,  and 
national,  congratulation,  should  dwell  upon  the  following. — 
Our  poor,  those  who  work  in  long  and  weary  hours  for  bread, 
often  sleep  in  cellars  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  flagged  or 
badly  boarded,  and  frequently  less  than  six  feet  high, 
different  families,  and  sexes  herded  together;  a  man  is  found 
sleeping  with  one  woman,  sometimes  with  two,  sometimes 
with  young  girls ;  brothers  and  sisters  of  eighteen,  nineteen, 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  sleeping  in  one  bed — creatures  who 
have  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  never  been  in- 
side a  church,  have  scarcely  any  sense  of  a  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong — when  we  recall  these  things,  as  stated  in  the 
Beporls  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  we  may  well 
hold  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kay,  that  "  the  character  of  the  cel- 
lars themselves  is  by  no  means  the  worst  feature  of  this  mise- 
rable class  of  dwellings/'  And  the  richer  classes  suffer  for  this 
neglect.  Fever,  cholera,  and  other  pests,  go  forth  from  these 
haunts  to  revenge  God's  slighted  commands  upon  those  who 
endure,  and  who  have  so  long  endured,  the  existence  of  this 
terrible  condition ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  curse,  and  a  more 
frightful  scourge  behind — the  awful  demoralization  which  pre- 
vaHs  in  these  moral  and  physical  plague-spots,  where  the 
youth  learns  to  be  a  sinner,  and  from  whom  must  hereafter 
spring  a  race  of  criminals. 

•  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People,  Vol.  I.,  p.  434. 
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Wt  have  alreadj  given  Mr.  Beaines'  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  the  Bookeries  of  London.  We  now  pre- 
sent,  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Kay,  and  from  other  sources,  the 
Btate  of  oar  poor  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  There  is  not  in 
all  the  fictions  of  the  novelist  who  panders  to  the  taste  of  the 
loreis  of  the  horrible  or  the  sinful^  so  piteous  a  picture  of  aban- 
donment, or  of  crime,  or  of  misery.  There  are,  m  these  reports, 
descriptions  of  scenes  of  life  in  the  quarters  of  the  poor,  of 
the  industrious  poor,  so  disgusting,  or  so  fraught  with  sin,  that 
we  cannot  print  them  here.  In  the  parish  of  St.  George's 
in  the  East,  London,  1954  families,  containing  a  population  of 
7,711  indidividuals  were,  in  the  year  1848,  thus  divided  : — 
551  families,  containing  a  population  of  ^,025  persons,  had 
only  one  room  each,  where  father,  mother,  sons,  and  daughters, 
lire  and  sleep  togedier;  562  families,  containing  a  population 
of  2,454  persons,  had  only  iidO  rooms  each,  in  one  of  which 
people  of  different  sexes  must  undress  and  sleep  together; — 
705  families,  containing  a  population  of  1,950  persons,  have 
only  one  ted  each,  in  which  the  whole  family  sleep  together ; — 
728  families,  including  a  population  of  8,455  persons,  have 
only  two  beds  each,  in  one  of  which  the  parents  sleep,  and  in 
the  other  of  which  all  the  sons  and  daughters  sleep  together. 
In  more  than  one-fourth  of  these  houses  there  were  no  se- 
rious book,  prayer  book,  or  Bible,  and  the  impression  of 
the  agents  employed  in  visiting  the  houses,  that  of  all  the 
books  there  found  the  Bible  was  the  least  read.  According 
to  the  CUy  Misriom  SeporU  for  July,  1848,  there  were  in 
Orchard  Place,  a  spot  about  forty-five  yards  long  by  eight 
broad,  and  containing  twenty-seven  houses,  not  less  than  217 
families,  consisting  of  882  persons,  of  whom  582  were  above 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
rooms  in  these  courts  are  occupied  may  be  stated  as  follows :  a 
widow  with  three  children,  a  widow  with  one  child,  three 
single  women,  a  man  and  his  wife,  a  single  man,  a  man  and 
his  wife,  making  in  all,  for  the  occupancy  of  one  room,  four- 
teen, in  the  ground  floor  front  of  another  house  there  were — ^a 
woman  and  five  children,  a  woman  and  five  children,  a  man  and 
his  wife,  a  single  woman,  sister  to  the  last-named  wife,  making 
in  all  fourteen ;  the  ages  of  the  children  were  from  four  to 
sixteen.  Straw  was  the  only  bed  in  the  room,  and  day  clothes 
their  only  covering  by  night.  Neither  of  these  rooms  exceeded 
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seven  feet  by  ten,  and  of  the  twenty-eight  people  living  in 
them  not  one  could  read. 

The  result  of  this  over-crowding  upon  morality  is  palpable 
and  frightfol.     Women  live  on  from  year  to  year  as  the  wives 
of  these  men  with  whom  they  cohabit,  and  have  acknowledged 
that  it  was  ''  by  such  crowded  rooms  they  were  led  into  temp- 
tation.''    Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  are  in  the 
like  state.      In  the  Beport  of    the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  Laboring  Population,  Mr.  Siddall  Wood  stated  that  he 
had  "  met  with  upwards  of  forty  persons  sleeping  in  the  same 
room,  married  and  single,  including,  of  course,  children,  and 
several  young  adult  persons  of   either   sex."      He  conti- 
nued— "  I  have  met  with  instances  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
his  wife's  sister  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  together.    I  have 
known  at  least  half  a  dozen  cases  in  Manchester  in  which 
that  has  been  regularly  practised,  the  unmarried  sister  being 
an  adult.''  The  impropriety  of  this,  he  said, ''  seemed  not  to  be 
thought  of."  This  fact  need  not  surprise  us ;  the  minds  of  these 
creatures  were  made  familiar  with  that  upon  which  they  shoold 
not  even  dwell — ^it  blunts  the  sense  of  woman's  modesty,  and 
man's  dignity  in  himself  and  respect  for  her.  *'  Early  in  my  ri- 
sitation  of  Pendleton,"  continues  Mr.  Wood,  ''  I  called  at  the 
dwelling  of  a  person  whose  sons  worked  with  himself  as  col- 
liers.    It  was  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  young  man,  one  of  the 
sons,  came  down  stairs  in  his  shirt,  and  stood  before  the  fire 
where  a  very  decently  dressed  young  female  was  sitting.    The 
son  asked  his  mother  for  a  clean  shirt,  and  on  it  being  given 
to  him  very  deliberately  threw  off  the  shirt  he  had  on,  and 
after  warming  the  clean  one,  put  it  on.     In  another  dwelling 
at  Pendleton  a  young  girl,  eighteen  years  of  age,  sat  by  the 
fire  in  her  chemise  during  the  whole  time  of  my  visit.    Both 
these  were  houses  of  working«people  (colliers),  and  not  by  any 
means  of  ill  fame."    Truly  we  may  apply  to  this  course  of  life 
the  lines  of  Bums — 

''  It  hardens  a*  within. 
And  petrifies  the  feelings." 

Prom  this  existence  spring  consequences  which,  as  Mr. 
Baker  of  Leeds  truly  observed,  ''humanity  shudders  to 
contemplate."  Hence  fathers  have  been  proved  to  have  com- 
mitted incest  with  their  own  daughters,  mothers  have  Uved  in 
the  same  room  in  which  their  daughters  have  cohabited  with 
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a  paramour.  Bad  and  deplorable  as  this  condition  is, 
it  must  continue  so  long  as  our  people  live  in  houses  fit  only 
for  the  shelter  of  bnites,  where  every  feeling  of  decency  or  of 
delicacy  is  destroyed.  We  meet  and  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  improved  breeds  of  cattle ;  grave  thinking  men  become  en- 
thusiastic apou  the  subject  of  sub-soil  ploughs.  Pounds  are 
spent  in  hundreds  on  fancy  fowl,  and  on  rare  poultry ;  every 
improvement,  securing  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  which  art  can 
supply  or  care  can  procure,  the  purest  water  and  the  properest 
food  are  lavishly  prepared  for  our  cattle,  but  in  city  and  in 
country,  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  where  the  furnace  roars 
and  the  engine  clanks,  in  the  quiet  dreamy  hamlets  of  the  far- 
off  country  places,  the  poor  live  on  in  ignorance,  in  vice,  and 
in  squalor,  differing  little  from  the  condition  of  a  Laplander 
or  a  Bushman.  The  children,  born  in  these  haunts  of  wretch- 
edness, are  never  children  in  heart  or  mind,  they  are  but  the 
living  proofis  of  that  bitter  truth  taught  by  Charles  Lamb,  that 
"  the  children  of  the  poor  are  not  reared  up  but  dragged  up/' 
life  to  them  has  no  realities  but  those  which  are  iron.  We 
have  already  quoted  Mr.  Beames'  description  of  some  London 
homes  in  the  Mooieries  ;  we  now  present  another  from  the  same 
book.  It  refers  to  a  spot  rendered  notorious  by  Charles  Dickens 
in  his  novel,  Oliver  TttnsL  Jacob's  Island  was  then,  as  it  has 
rince  continued,  the  spot  in  which  numbers  of  poor  weavers 
are  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  their  trade,  to  live.  The 
police,  the  government,  the  officers  of  health,  the  clergymen, 
the  employers,  have  all  been  aware  of  its  existence,  since  its 
horrors  were  disclosed  by  Dickens  more  than  thirteen  years  ago. 
The  following  is  its  present  state : — 

**  We  do  not  say  there  is  nothing  to  startle  a  stranger  in  the 
buildings  of  this  place — there  is  much ;  but,  unhappily,  twelve 
years  of  experience  in  crowded  districts  of  London  have  shown  us 
many  such  siehts, — Chelsea,  Whitechapel,  St.  Andrew's  Holborn, 
have  many  sucn  Rookeries.  The  floors  of  the  houses  being  below 
the  level  of  the  foot-path  must  be  flooded  in  wet  weather ;  the 
rooms  are  mouldy  and  ill  savoured ;  dark,  small,  and  confined,  they 
could  not  be  peopled  as  the  alleys  of  St.  Giles's,  because  their  size 
would  not  admit  of  it.  There  is  the  usual  amount  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  the  uneven  foot-path,  the  rotten  doors,  the  broken 
windows  patched  with  rags,  ash  heaps  in  front  of  the  houses,  dogs, 
&c.  housed  there,  ragged  children,  and  other  features  well  known  to 
those  conversant  with  such  neighbourhoods.  But  here  the  parallel 
ends: — ^there  are  peculiar  nuisances  in  this  spot  which  go  far  to 
justify  the  language  used  by  the  writer  of  the  articles  in   The 
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Monxttg  Chranielef  and  which  he  descrihes  technically  as  perhaps  a 
surgeon  alone  could  do.     These  abominations  we  proceed  to  notice ; 
not,  of  course,  that  we  can  go  into  many  details  ; — the  gentleman 
we  have  alluded  to  has  done  it  much  better  than  we  could  pretend 
to  do, — done  it  too  with  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences  iuToWed 
in  such  neglect,  and  done  it  at  a  season  when  such  supervision  as  he 
exercised  involved  the  gpreatest  results.    He  saw  it  while  cholera  was 
decimating  its  victims,  making  wholesale  ravages ;  we  now  see  it 
when  frost  and  cold  have  purified  the  air ;  when  what  was  a  reeking 
flood  of  pestilence  is  now  frozen  over  ;  so  that  you  might  walk  on 
it.     Some  slight  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
people,— public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  nuisances  wUcb 
nere,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  laws,  still  pollute  this  wretched  district 
The  writer  we  have  alluded  to,  says, — *  The  striking  peculiarity  of 
Jacob's  Island  consists  in  the  wooden  galleries  and  sleeping  rooms 
at  the  back  of  the  houses,  which  overhang  the  dark  flood,  and  are 
built  upon  piles,  so  that  the  place  has  positively  the  air  of  a  Flemish 
street  flanking  a  sewer  instead  of  a  canal ;  whale  the  little  ricketty 
bridges  that  span  the  ditches  and  connect  court  with  court,  ^  give  it 
the  appearance  of  the  Yenice  of  drains.'    ....     This  is  the 
source  of  all  the  disgust  with  which  the  visitor  to  these  dens  of 
wretchedness  is  inspired.     This  district,  we  have  said  before,  is  in- 
sulated by  a  quadrangular  cUtch ;  the  very  figure  of  the  island  tells 
you  that  such  reservoirs  must  be  stagnant ;  and  stagnant  they  are 
until  moved  for  a  while  by  the  tide,  which  does  not  at  each  rising 
pour  fresh  water  into  them,  but  which  at  intervals'  alone,  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  is  sparingly  introduced,  and  checked  again  when 
enough  is  supposed  to  have  oeen  done  for  the  purposes  of  those  who 
are  concerned  in  traffic.     Meanwhile,  this  circumambient  point  is 
the  common  sewer  of  the  neighbourhood^  and  Vie  only  source  from 
which  the  wretched  inhabitants  can  get  the  water  which  they  dnnk — 
with  which  they  wash — and  with  which  they  cooh  their  victuals :  and 
because  habit  reconciles  men  to  any  anomaly,  in  the  summer,  boys 
are  seeing  bathing  there,  though  the  Thames  is  not  far  distant,  and 
offers  at  least  a  cleaner  bathing-place.     Imagination  will  picture  to 
itself  much  which  we  cannot  describe,  when  we  point  to  such  a  dis* 
graceful  condition  of  being  as  that  entailed  upon  the  denizens  of 
Jacob's  Island.     We  may  well  blush  for  the  parish  which  can  tole- 
rate such  a  plague  spot, — ^for  our  country,  whose  insulted  laws  do 
not  at  once  sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth  such  a  record  of  its 
disgrace.    Is  it  indeed  come  to  pass,  that  men,  women,  and  children 
habitually  drinh  water  whose  ingredients  decency  forbids  us  to  do- 
scribe  ? — that  with  nb  affected  squeamishness  we  shrink  from  pictur- 
ing that  on  which  our  eyes  have  rested,  which  courts  no  secrecy,  and 
which  is  naked  and  open  to  all  who  would  inspect  it  ?  not  careMfy 
fenced  off,  lest  the  indignant  spirit  of  Englishmen  should  doom  it 
to  destruction  ;  not  carefully  guarded,  lest  perchance  some  wander- 
ing Christian  should  denounce  it  as  the  future  city  of  God's  wrath— 
the  Babylon  of  his  country  ?    Is  it  indeed  come  to  pass,  that  heavy 
taxes  are  wrung  from  hard-pressed  industry,  and  the  poor  man  di- 
vides his  loaf  with  the  tax  gatherer^  and  yet  no  shield  is  tbrowD 
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between  him  wad  horrors  like  these  ?  that  fierce  cabals  agitate  rival 
yestrjmen,  and  some  patriotic  a^tator,  plethoric  and  bloated  with 
ffood  wishes  for  his  country^  wields  his  thunder,  and  jet  no  one  is 
neard  to  decry  these  scenes,  till  at  length  a  stranger  comes  and 
speaks,  and  men  awake  as  from  a  dream,  and  go  and  see  this  new 
ezhibitioDy  and  a  few  guineas  drop  in  for  the  fund  rabed  to  relieve 
the  poor  sufferers^  and  then  perhaps  the  wound  will  be  scarred  over, 
till  when  ? — ^till  it  festers  in  some  outbreak  which  shakes  the  nation. 
Tet,  gentle  reader,  we  shall  be  told  we  are  romancing.  We  say. 
Go  and  see.  '  We  then,'  says  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  'journeyed 
down  London  Street  (that  London  Street  we  have  spoken  of  before, 
the  best  specimen  of  Rookeries,  two  hundred  years  old,  and  up* 
wards).  In  No.  1  of  this  street  the  cholera  first  appeared  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  spread  up  it  with  fearful  virulence ;  but  this  year  it 
appear^  at  the  opposite  end,  and  ran  down  it  with  like  severity.  As 
we  passed  along  tne  reeking  banks  of  the  sewer,  the  sun  shone  upon 
a  narrow  slip  of  water.  In  the  bright  light  it  appeared  the  colour 
of  strong  green  tea,  and  positively  looked  as  solid  as  black  marble  in 
the  shadow ;  indeed,  it  was  more  like  watery  mud  than  muddy 
water :  and  vet  tee  were  assured  this  was  the  only  water  the  wretched 
tMhabitants  nod  to  drink,  .  .  .  .  As  we  stood,  we  saw  a  little 
child,  from  one  of  the  galleries  opposite,  lower  a  tin  can  with  a  rope, 
to  fill  a  large  bucket  that  stood  beside  her.  In  each  of  the  balconies 
that  hanff  over  the  stream  the  self -same  tub  was  to  be  seen,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  put  the  muckey  liquid  to  stand,  so  that  they  may, 
alter  it  has  rested  for  a  day  or  two,  skim  the  fluid.  We  asked  if  the 
inhabitants  did  really  drink  the  water  ?  The  answer  was.  They  were 
obliged  to  drink  it,  without  they  could  beg  a  pailful  or  thieve  a  pail- 
ful of  purer  water.  *  But  have  you  spoken  to  your  landlord  aoout 
bavins  it  laid  on  for  you  ?'  *  Yes,  sir,  and  he  says  he'll  do  it,  and 
hell  do  it,  but  we  know  him  better  than  to  believe  him.'  '  Why,  sir,' 
cried  another  woman  who  had  shot  out  from  an  adjoining  room,  *  he 
won't  even  give  us  a  little  whitewash.'  We  had  scarce  left  the  house 
when  a  bill  caught  our  eye,  announcing  that  this  valuable  estate  was 
to  he  sold.  The  inmates  had  beoged  for  pure  water  to  be  laid  on, 
and  the  rain  to  be  shut  out,  and  the  answer  for  eighteen  years  had 
been, — ^that  the  lease  was  just  out." 

But  disgraceful  as  is  this  condition  of  our  town  poor,  the 
abodes,  the  morals,  and  the  state  generally,  of  our  agricaltural 
population,  is  still  more  deplorable :  from  fierwick-upon-Tweed 
to  the  Lands-end,  from  Iiaverford-West  to  Great- Yarmouth, 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  our  agricultural  poor  is  one 
great,  pestilent,  sore  in  the  commonw^th.  Mr.  Kay  writes 
that— "The  majority  of  the  cottages  arewretchedly  built,oflen  in 
▼err  unhealthy  sites ;  they  are  very  low,  seldom  drained,  and 
badly  roofed ;  and  they  scarcely  have  any  cellar  or  space  under 
the  floor  of  the  lower  rooms.    The  floors  are  formed  either  of 
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flags,  which  rest  upon  the  cold  undndned  ground,  or,  as  is 
often  the  case,  of  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime.  The 
ground  receives,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  between  the 
crevices  of  the  flags,  or  in  the  composition  of  clay  and  lime, 
water  and  droppings  of  all  kinds,  and  gives  back  from  them 
and  from  its  own  moisture  combined,  pestilential  vapors,  inju* 
nous  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  inmates  of  the  cot- 
tage/' These  cottages,  all  through  England,  are  usually  built 
of  brick,  of  one  story  in  height,  with  a  thatched  roof.  They 
consist  of  two  rooms,  small  in  size,  between  seven  and  eight 
feet  in  height ;  one  used  as  a  day  and  cooking  room ;  the 
other  as  a  sieepiug  room — "  where  husband  and  wife,  young 
men  and  young  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  very  often  a  mar- 
ried son  and  his  wife,  all  sleep,  together."  These  cottages, 
Mr.  Kay  informs  us,  are  common  in  aU  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  particularly  in  Cambridgeshire ;  they  are  very  nume- 
rous in  Hertfordshire,  Leicestershire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire, 
Somersetshire,  Cornwall,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire,  the  northern  counties, 
and  in  Wales.  The  fact  that  this  overcrowding  is  injurious 
to  the  morality  of  the  people,  can  be  at  once  perceived  by 
those  who  refer  to  the  criminal  returns  of  England  and  the 
Principality.  Marriage  is  of  course  a  paramount  object  with 
the  labouring  poor;  and  so  long  as  tlie  family  is  young, 
the  confined  space  in  those  cottages  is  scarce  discovered  to 
be  a  disadvantage ;  but  when  the  children  have  grown  up,  and 
are  verging  upon  the  age  of  manhood  or  of  womanhood,  it 
becomes  a  serious  evil,  and  instances  are  not  uncommon  in 
which  the  parties  have  been  forced  to  crawl  over  each  other  to 
get  to  their  beds*  Let  us  consider  a  family  situated  as 
in  the  following  powerful  description,  which  Mr.  Kay  quotes 
from  an  eminent  writer : — "  Some  of  its  members  may  yet  be 
in  their  infancy,  but  others  of  both  sexes  have  crossed  the 
line  of  puberty.  But  there  they  are  still  together  in  the 
8dm*e  room,  the  father  and  mother,  the  sons  and  the  daughters, 
young  men,  young  women,  and  children.  Cousins,  too,  of 
both  sexes,  are  often  thrown  together  into  the  same  room, 
and  not  unfrequentlf  into  the  same  bed.  I  have  also  known 
cases  in  which  uncles  slept  in  the  same  room  with  their  grown- 
up nieces,  and  newly-married  couples  occupied  the  same 
chamber  with  those  long  married,  and  with  others  marriage- 
able but  unmarried.    A  case  also  came  to  my  notice,  already 
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alluded  to  in  connection  with  another  branch  of  the  subject, 
is  which  two  sisters,  who  were  married  on  the  same  day,  oc- 
eopied  adjoining  rooms  in  the  same  hut,  with  nothing  but 
a  thin  board  partition,  which  did  not  reach  the  ceiling,  between 
the  two  rooms,  and  a  door  in  the  partition  which  only  partly 
filled  up  the  doorway.  For  years  back,  in  these  same  two 
rooms,  have  slept  twelve  people,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
Sometimes,  when  there  is  but  one  room,  a  praiseworthy  effort  is 
made  for  the  conservation  of  decency.  But  the  hanging  up 
of  a  piece  of  tattered  cloth  between  the  beds,  which  is  gene- 
rally all  that  is  done  in  this  respect,  and  even  that  but  seldom, 
is  but  a  poor  set  off  to  the  fact,  that  a  family  which,  in  com- 
mon decency  should,  as  regards  sleeping  accommodations,  be 
separated  at  least  into  three  divisions,  occupy,  night  after 
night,  but  one  and  the  same  chamber.  This  is  a  frightful  po- 
sition for  them  to  be  in  when  an  infectious  or  epidemic  disease 
enters  their  abode.  But  this,  important  though  it  be,  is 
the  least  important  consideration  connected  with  their  circum- 
stances. That  which  is  most  so,  is  the  effect  produced  by 
them  upon  their  habits  and  morals.  In  the  illicit  intercourse 
to  which  such  a  position  frequently  gives  rise,  H  is  not  always 
Ikat  the  tie  of  blood  is  respected.  Certain  it  is,  that  when 
the  relationship  is  even  but  one  degree  removed  from  that  of 
brother  and  sister,  that  tie  is  frequently  overlooked.  And 
when  the  circumstances  do  not  lead  to  such  horrible  conse- 
qaenoes,  the  mind,  particularly  of  the  female,  is  wholly  divest- 
ed of  that  sense  of  delicacy  and  shame,  which,  so  long  as  they 
are  preserved,  are  the  chief  safeguards  of  her  chastity.  She 
therefore  falls  an  early  and  an  easy  prey  to  the  temptations 
which  beset  her  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  her  family. 
People  in  the  other  spheres  of  life  are  but  little  aware  of  the 
eitent  to  which  this  precocious  demoralization  of  the  female 
amongst  the  lower  order  in  the  country  has  proceeded.  But 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  philanthropist  may  exert 
himself  in  their  behalf,  the  moralist  may  inculcate  even  the 
worldly  advantages  of  a  better  course  of  life,  and  the  minister 
of  rdigion  may  warn  them  of  the  eternal  penalties  which  they 
are  incurring ;  but  there  is  an  instructor  constantly  at  work, 
more  potent  than  them  all — ^an  instructor  in  mischief,  of 
which  they  must  get  rid  ere  they  can  make  any  real  progress 
in  their  laudable  efforts — and  that  is,  tie  single  bedchamber  in 
iUimo-roomed  cottage  J* 

21 
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By  this  method  of  overcrowding  all  sense  of  decency  is  annihi- 
lated  and  health  is  injured — three  or  four  persons  not  on&e« 
quently  sleeping  in  one  bed.  For  instance — in  a  room  ten  feet 
square^  seven  feet  high,  and  h'ghted  by  a  vrindow  fifteen  inches 
square,  three  beds  were  placed ;  in  one  bed  slept  the  father, 
mother,  a  little  boy  and  an  infant;  in  the  second  bed  slept  three 
daughters,  the  two  eldest  twins,  aged  twenty  years  each,  the  other 
aged  seven;  the  third  bed  was  occupied  by  three  sons  aged  respec- 
tively seventeen,  fourteen,  and  ten.  Mr.  Phelps,  the  agent  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  said  that  in  Studelv  the  number  of  bas- 
tards was  very  great,  and  this  he  attributed  not  to  the  fftct  that 
the  women  worked  in  the  fields,  but  to  the  overcrowding  in  the 
houses.  Mr.  Gilbert,  an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner, 
stated  that  in  Tiverton,  in  Cornwall,  the  houses  were  wretchedly 
built,  the  wind  and  rain  entering  through  windows,  doors  and 
roofs;  the  inhabitants  living,  it  was  stated  by  another  witness, 
almost  wholly  on  bread  and  potatoes,  scarcely  ever  tasting  animal 
food,  and,  through  the  close  packing  and  bad  diet,  typhus  fe?er 
has  been  propagated,  together  with  small  pox  and  scarlet  fever. 
At  Soutmeigh,  in  Devonshire,  it  was  found  that  in  a  cottage 
rented  at  one  shilling  per  week,  a  father  and  mother,  with  a  son 
aged  twenty-one,  and  two  daughters  aged  eighteen  and  thirteen, 
slept  in  the  same  room,  the  whole  cottage  oeing  miserable  in 
the  extreme;  yet  here  the  visitor  finds  the  women  weaving  the 
beautiful  Honiton  lace  which  graces  the  peeress  on  court  days. 
In  Launceston,  in  a  room  twdve  feet  square,  slept  a  man  and 
his  wife  and  eight  children ;  the  father,  mother  and  two  children 
in  one  bed ;  the  other  six  children,  the  eldest  girl  fifteen,  the 
oldest  boy  foiirteen,  slept>  three  with  their  heads  to  the  top,  and 
three  with  their  heads  to  the  bottom  of  the  second  bed.  Some 
of  tlie  women  say  that  it  is  not  right  or  christian  that  sach 
things  should  be,  but  what  can  they  do  ?— the  cottages  larger  m 
size  cannot  be  procured,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  there  is 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  proprietors  to  increase  cottage 
accommodation,  indeed  there  is  an  anxiety  to  pull  down  many 
of  those  already  standing.  The  prices  the  people  who  inhabit 
these  cottages  pay  for  tea  and  sugar  is  enormous.  Sngar 
bought  in  Norwich  for  8id.  and  4d.  and  5d.  per  lb.  was  proved 
to  be  better  than  their  samples  at  5d.  6d,  and  7d.  Eviction 
also  prevails  in  many  of  the  counties,  whole  estates  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  have  been  cleared  of  tenants,  and,  owing  to 
the  system,  of  levelling  cottages  in  the  last  named  county,  more 
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than  ''five  haiidred  agricultural  labourers  have  to  walk  to  their 
vork  distances  varying  from  three  to  seven  miles/' 

The  moral  effect  of  the  overcrowding  may  be  judged  from  the 
followingy  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Here- 
ford, Cumberland,  and  Essex.    Bastardy  is  so  common  that  it 
has  ceased  to  surprise  the  magistrate,  or  to  excite  shame  in  the 
vonien ;  it  is  a  crime  so  general  that  a  clergyman  stated,  he  never 
recollected  to  have  married  a  woman  who  was  not  either  pregnant 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  who  had  not  hadone,  or  more,  chil- 
dren before  her  marriage.  Another  clergyman  who  went  to  bap- 
tizethe  illegitimate  child  of  a  woman  aged  thirty-five  years,  found 
it  impossible  to  convince  the  mother  that  she  had  done  wrong. 
He  said  truly  that  **  there  appears  to  be,  among  the  lower  orders, 
a  perfect  deadness  of  all  moral  feeling  upon  this  subject.^'  Mo- 
thers of  daughters,  who  have  borne  illegitimate  children,  state, 
*'  What  was  the  poor  girl  to  do  ?  the  chaps  say  that  they  won't 
marry  'em  first,  and  the  girls  give  way.    I  did  the  same  myself 
with  my  husband/'  At  Cossy,  in  Norfolk,  a  woman  said  that  she 
and  her  daughter  had  each  a  child  by  a  man  who  lodged  with 
them,  and  who  liad  promised  to  marry  the  daughter.    Norfolk 
seems  particularly  depraved,  and,  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  ^^out  of 
656  licensed  public  houses,  there  are  not  less  than  220  which 
ace  known  to  the  police  as  common  brothels/'    Mr.  Foy,  an 
officer  of  the  Romsey  Union  states,  **  In  the  parish  of  Mottis- 
font,  I.have  known  fourteen  individuals  of  one  family  sleeping 
together  in  a  small  room,  the  mother  being  in  labour  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  adjoining  room  seven  other  people  sleeping, 
making  twenty-one  persons,  in  a  space  which  ought  to  have  been 
occupied  by  six  persons  at  most.     Here  are  the  young  woman 
and  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty  vears  of  age,  lying  along- 
side of  the  father  and  mother,  and  the  latter  actually  in  labour ! 
It  will  be  asked,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  immates  ?    Just 
as  might  be  expected."    Thus  reared  who,  it  may  indeed  be 
very  natnrally  demanded,  can  wonder  at  the  unchastity  of  the 
English  and  Welsh  agricultural  laborers.    Through  the  tes- 
timony of  Captain  Napier  we  know  that  immorality  prevails,  not 
only  in  the  farm  houses,  where  men  and  women  are  in  constant 
association  with  each  other,  but  the  men  roam  through  the 
country  at  nighty  and  are  admitted  to  other  houses  by  the  female 
servants  who  reside  there;  and  on  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Ro- 
berts we  can  state,  that  amongst  a  population  of  736,  there  are 
fourteen  public  houses,  nearly  all  of  which  are  scenes  of  frightful 
immorality.  The  Bev.  John  GrilEth,  vicar  of  Aberdare  i?aid, 
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"  Nothing  can  be  lower,  I  would  say  more  d^rading,  than 
the  character  in  which  the  women,  married  as  well  as  single, 
liye  in  the  same  house,  and  sleep  in  tie  same  room.  The 
men  do  not  hesitate  to  wash  themselves  naked  before  the 
women;  on  the  other  hand,  the  women  do  not  he»tate  to 
change  their  under  garments  before  the  men.  Promis- 
cuous intercourse  is  most  common,  is  thought  of  as  iiothing, 
and  the  women  do  not  lose  caste  by  if  But  amidst  ill 
this  wretchedness,  moral  and  corporeal,  the  spirit  of  the 
mother  and  the  woman  still  dwells  within  the  heart,  and  the 
loYC  for  the  child  steals  out  in  little  acts  of  kindness.  A  close 
observer  of  the  poor  writes,  '^  In  one  cottage  which  I  visited  I 
found  the  woman  busily  employed  in  chopping  up  some  pieces 
of  fat  pork,  which  she  was  about  to  mix  up  with  some  cold 
potatoes  and  flour,  for  dumplings  by  '  way  of  a  treat  for  the 
children,  because  it  was  Mary's  birth-day/  "  Some  of  these 
houses  are  so  poor  that  no  matter  how,  or  of  what  disease, 
an  inhabitant  of  a  room  may  die,  the  survivors  must  continae 
to  sleep  in  it  during  the  time  the  corpse  may  remain  unbuned. 
Drunkenness  and  ignorance  are  the  popular  characteristics^ 
and  as  has  been  stated,  education  may  counteract  them,  but 
mere  instruction  cannot.  On  this  point  all  the  witnesses  agree, 
and  the  difficulty  of  checking  these  or  any  other  vices  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  statements  of  the  llev.  L.  H. 
Davies  of  Troedey  Baur,  and  of  the  Bev.  John  Price,  a  magis- 
trate, and  rector  of  Bledfu  : 

"  The  yoang  people  often  meet  at  evening  schools  in  private 
houses,  and  this  tends  to  immoralities  between  the  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  frequently  spend  the  night  i^fterwards  m  the  hay 
lofts  together.  So  prevalent  is  the  want  of  chastity  among  the  fe^ 
males,  tnat  though  I  promised  to  return  the  marriage  fee  to  all  couples 
whose  first  childshould  be  bom  after  nine  months  from  the  marriage» 
only  one  in  six  years  entitled  themselves  to  claim  it.  Most  of  them  were 
in  tne  family  way.  It  is  said  to  be  a  customary  matter  for  them  to  have 
intercourse  together,  on  condition  that  they  should  marry  if  the  woman 
becomes  pregnant ;  but  the  marriage  by  no  means  alwavs  takes  place. 
Morals  are  generally  at  alow  ebb^  but  want  of  chastity  is  the  giant  sin 
of  Wales.  The  prevailing  vice  of  the  country  is  a  want  of  chastity,  a 
breach  of  which  is  considered  neither  a  sin  nor  a  crime.  Apparently 
there  is  no  disgrace  attached  to  it ;  the  women  who  have  haa  two  or 
three  ill^timate  children  are  as  frequently  selected  by  the  young 
men  for  their  wives  as  those  of  virtuous  conduct.  But  after  marriage 
the  women  are  generally  well  conducted." 

These  are  truths,  terrible  truths ;  they  would  be  mehncholy 
were  they  but  the  records  of  frailty  hiding  itself  from  the  light, 
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blashing  at  the  discovery  of  its  shame ;  but  in  England  and  in 
Wales,  more  particularly  in  North  Wales^  this  state  of  things 
is  supported^  advocated^  suffered  to  riot  unchecked  b;  the 
masters,  who  should  be  the  first  to  discountenance  the  very 
mention  of  these  vices.  We  know  of  nothing  more  disgrace- 
ful than  the  state  of  feeling  which  the  following  evidence,  given 
by  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Trevor,  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  presents : 

"  Both  jmrentSy  or  either  of  them,  come  forward  to  prove  the  pa- 
reDtaee  of  their  daughter's  bastard,  witnesses  often  to  the  very  act. 
I  might  multiply  such  instances  to  prove  the  utter  disregard  of  com- 
mon natoral  aecency  and  shame  amon?  the  people.  This  evidence 
was  given  (with  bat  few  exceptions  it  is  always  given)  without  the 
al^htest  reluctance  or  modesty,  and  with  a  levity  and  confidence  of 
maimer,  which  prove  the  pities  to  be  quite  callous  and  lost  to  idl 
sense  of  shame.  When  I  have  attempted  at  the  union  board  to 
persuade  the  guardians  to  build  a  workhouse  (we  have  done  it  in 
Anglesey),  and  used  as  an  argument,  Uiat  it  would  check  the  increase 
of  bastardy,  which  is  a  monstrous  charge  on  our  poor-rates,  as  well 
as  a  disgrace  to  our  community  ;  they  quite  scouted  the  notion  of  its 
being  any  disgrace,  and  they  maintained  that  the  custom  of  Wales 
justified  the  practice.  In  fact,  the  euardians,  who  are  almost  always 
conntry  farmers,  are  so  familiarised  to  this  iniquity,  and  have  so  long 
partaken  in  it,  that  they  are  totally  incapable  of  any  right  feeling  on 
the  subject  They  absolutely  encourage  the  practice ;  tney  hire  tneir 
•errants  agreeing  to  their  stipulation  for  freedom  of  access  for  this 
purpose  at  stated  times,  or  it  may  be,  whenever  they  please.  The  boys 
and  girls  in  farm  houses  are  brought  up  from  childhood  with  these 
filthy  practices  ever  before  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  of  course  on  the 
first  temptation  they  fall  into  the  same  course  themselves.  In  short, 
in  this  matter  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  other  which  I  have 
noticed,  the  minds  of  our  common  people  are  become  thoroughly  and 
universally  depraved  and  brutalised.  To  meet  this  appalling  evil  the 
present  system  of  education  in  Wales  is  utterly  powerless.'* 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  clearest  terms, 
and  bj  the  most  undeniable  facts,  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
the  towns  and  counties  of  England  and  Wales.  The  matter  is 
indeed  most  deplorable,  matter  which  we  would  willingly  for- 
bear to  record,  out  that  we  believe  with  Charron,  "La  Philo- 
sophic se  mesle  et  parle  librement  de  toutes  choses  pour  en 
trouver  les  causes,  les  juger  et  r^gler."  There  is  no  fiction 
in  what  we  have  written;  it  is  but  the  story  of  crime  and 
error,  and  ignorance,  in  all  their  glaring  horrors ;  we,  with 
Mr.  Kay,  have 

"  Quoted  the  statements  and  statistics  of  government  officers  or 
eminent  individuab  on  every  branch  of  our  enquiry.    From  those 
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Btatetnents  and  statistics^  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  social  degra- 
dation  and  misery  of  our  labouring  classes  is  appalling." 

Although  the  condition  of  the  adult  poor  is  deplorablci  jet  one 
might  hope  that  with  the  passing  away  of  this  generation,  an 
improvement  might  be  expected  to  take  place  in  those  who  are 
now  springing  around  us ;  but  the  hope  must  be  delusive,  so 
long  as  every  incentive  to  vice,  eveiy  lure  to  crime,  is  suffered 
to  continue,  and  to  corrupt  the  ignorantly  reared,  and  still  worse 
cared,  children  of  the  poor.  There  are  no  more  depressing 
histories,  of  the  social  condition  of  a  people,  than  those  placed 
before  us  by  Mr.  Worsley  and  Mr.  Kay,  in  describing  the 
state  of  the  juvenile  population  in  country  and  town.  Of  re- 
ligion they  have  no  knowledge ;  of  every  phase  of  vice  they  are 
perfect  masters ;  drunkenness  and  debauchery  are  but  too  com- 
mon, and,  in  very  many  cases,  children  of  both  sexes  attend 
our  hospitals  afOicted  by  sexual  diseases,  at  an  age  much  earlier 
than  the  years  at  which  physiologists  assume  that  puberty  begins. 
But  what  man  that  has  read  the  evidences  containea  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Criminal  and  Destitute  JweniUi,* 
or  adduced  by  Mr.  Mayhew  in  his  London  Labour  and  tie  London 
Poor,  or  so  well  condensed  by  Doctor  M'Cormack,  can  doubt 
the  existence  of  this  state  of  things  ?  Through  the  continuance 
of  our  present  system,  crime  must  spread  with  a  rapidity,  and 
with  a  certainty  of  increase,  too  painful  for  contemplation.  In 
the  year  1844,  13,600  persons,  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
were  taken  into  custody  in  London.  In  the  year  1848, 
16,917  were  committed ;  and  the  total  for  five  years,  ending  with 
that  last  named,  was  76,895  ;  and  of  9,774  male  prisoners,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen,  confined  in  the  prisons  of 
England,  in  the  year  1850,  only  226  could  read  and  write  well. 

These  unfortunates  sleep  under  dry  arches,  on  door  steps,  or 
under  hedges,  or  in  dirty,  unwholesome,  ill-drained  tenements, 
in  rooms  too  small  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  decency — well  have  they  been  called  "  City  Arabs.'' 
"As  many  as  40  and  50  *  Arabs*  sometimes  sleep  in  one 
room,  boys  and  girls  promiscuously.  At  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  pge,  the  male  'Arab'  is  mated,  but  not  with  a  wife. 
They  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors — are  afflicted  with  de- 
grading and  unmentionable  diseases — and  are  far  more  vicious 
in  their  conduct,  and  filthy  in  their  persons  and  their  language, 
than  full  grown  men  and  women  of  their  own  class."    One 

•  Published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1852. 
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set  steal  proviaiona  from  shop  doors;  a  second  class  pick 
men's  pockets ;  a  third  devote  themselves  to  picking  the  pock- 
ets of  women,  and  a  fourth  steal  from  shop  tills.  The 
number  of  thesfi  "City  Arabs''  is  supposed  to  be  about 
424^000.  The  following  account  was  given  by  a  boy  aged 
sixteen,  examined  in  September,  1851,  in  the  Midfie- 
sex  House  of  Correction: — "I  live  in  Case-street,  White- 
chapel.  Always  a  heap  of  boys  there.  Should  think  a 
hundred.  About  forty  slept  in  the  same  room  with  me : — all 
thieves.  I  was  there  about  a  month,  and  paid  Sd.  a  night.  I 
have  been  thieving  about  eighteen  months,  and  have  only  been 
canght  twice,  I  have  done  about  sixty  robberies  m  the 
eighteen  months.  The  most  I  ever  got  was  £1  lbs.  6d.  from 
a  woman's  pocket  in  Wbitechapel.  I  have  never  been  in  want 
the  whole  time.  I  did  lead  an  uneasy  life ;  but  I  used  to  say 
often  to  myself,  when  I  was  going  to  pick  a  pocket,  '  I  may  be 
caught  this  time  and  transported ;  but  I  pray  God  I  may  be 
lucky,  and  shall  not."'  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  our 
poor  are  closely  packed,  the  good  and  the  bad  residing  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  the  evil,  as  Mr.  Kay  most  truly  ob- 
serres,  extends  to  the  children  of  an  honest,  and  even  of  a 
comparatively  wealthy  class,  as  by  association  in  the  streets, 
the  mnocent  learn  the  vices  of  the  guilty.  The  effect  of  this 
association  is  eloquently,  vigorously,  and  undeniably  shown  by 
Mr.  Beames  in  the  following  passages : — 

*'  It  is  no  onoommon  thing  for  boys  to  stay  out  all  night,  and,  when 
they  return,  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  satis&etory  account  of  them- 
selves. Though  their  parents  are  honest,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
thej  themselves  have  been  entrapped  by  desigpung  criminals,  and  made 
the  instruments  of  nefarious  practices.  Thus  the  poor  are  often  dis- 
graced by  their  own  offspring,  who  have  fallen  under  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  some  professor  of  wickedness.  Boys  are  easily  tempted  by 
some  bait  suited  to  their  years, — are  initiated  into  the  unhallowed 
mysteries  of  the  craft,—- are  taught  to  deceive  by  plausible  excuses 
tlie  vigilance  of  their  parents.  A  poor  man  is  bereaved  of  his  wife 
by  disease, — ^is  left  with  young  children,  his  trade  being  one  which 
takes  him  much  from  home ;  he  leaves  his  children  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  neighbour  who  has  children  of  her  own,  and  can  feel  no  par- 
ticnlar  interest  in  the  welfare  of  another's  of&pring.  In  the  very 
Rookery  which  he  inhabits  are  people  of  questionable  occupation, — 
old  and  juvenile  victimizers.  \Vhat  a  tempting  speculation,  to  make 
these  poor  motherless  children— such  at  least  as  are  old  enough— 
the  means  of  carrying  out  their  iniquities !  These  harpies  know  the 
occupation  of  the  father,— daily  experience  teaches  them  to  calculate 
the  moment  of  his  return,— his  habits  are  no  secret,  the  dispositions 
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of  hu  familj  easily  ascertained, — ^they  are  tempted,  in  their  ignorance, 
by  a  bait  they  cannot  resist,  and  enter  gradually  on  the  conrse  of 
crime.  The  writer  has  known  more  than  one  such  instance,  and  has 
had  reason  to  be  thankfiil  that  Refuges  for  the  Destitute  afforded  an 
asylum  for  those  thus  early  betrayed.  Too  often — hard  as  it  maj 
seem  to  write  such  things — female  children,  in  haunts  like  these,  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  gross  passions  of  abandoned  men,  when  their 
tender  age  would  have  seemed  to  have  put  such  dangers  out  of  the 
way,  and  when  their  very  ignorance  was  the  cause  of  their  fall.  And 
recollect,  the  arrangements  of  Rookeries  foster  such  things.  When 
distinction  of  sex  is  practically  ignoredi  can  ^ou  expect  decency  to 
survive  ?  When  the  sexes  are  thrown  promiscuously  together,  do 
you  wonder  at  paradoxes  in  immorality  ?  When  vice  hem  mik  it 
little  disgrace,  can  you  expect  the  blush  of  shame  ?  and  where  exclu- 
sion  from  society  is  a  penalty  which  cannot  be  carried  out,  do  yoa 
look  for  the  virtues  which  are  the  growth  of  mingled  fear  and  self- 
respect  ?  And  some  8|>eculator  will  talk  in  set  terms  about  the  danjpr 
of  interfering  with  capital,  as  though  this  capital  by  a  native  elasticity 
adapted  itself  to  the  necessities  of  those  over  whom  its  influence  ex- 
tended ;  much  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  novel  machine  feeds  the 
steam  engine  with  just  so  much  and  no  more  coals  than  it  requires. 
Verily  men  must  not  have  faith,  but  credulity, — reverence  for  great 
names,  and  the  sway  of  large  Arms,  who  will  believe  it.  Confide  in 
this,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  shall  discourse  sublime  morality,  and 
the  Bourse  endow  a  lecturer  to  declaim  against  avarice.  Confide  in 
this,  and  the  kitchens  of  the  Mansion  House  shall  glow  with  the  fires 
which  cook  the  dinners  of  the  poor,  and  the  rafters  of  Ouildhall  ring; 
with  cheers  from  the  denizens  of  St.  Giles.** 

Mr.  Kay  in  his  pamphlet,  l%e  Condition  and  Edueatum  of 
Poor  Children,  with  which  we  have  headed  this  paper,  thus 
enumerates  the  principal  causes  which  have  concurred  in  de- 
moralizing the  children  of  our  great  towns : 

«*  1 .  The  want,  in  very  many  districts,  of  sufiScient  school-rooms  and 
of  any  kind  of  refuges  for  the  children,  whose  parents  are  obliged,  ^ 
tneir  occupations,  to  desert  them  every  day,  and  leave  them  exoom 
to  the  injurious  influences  I  have  mentioned.  2.  The  degraded  snd 
drunken  chartoterof  numbers  of  parents,  who  are  quite  careless  about 
their  children,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  advantage  of  sending  them 
to  school.  3.  The  ereat  poverty  of  many  parents,  who  are  unable  either 
to  pay  the  fees,  which  are  required  at  most  of  the  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  children,  or  to  provide  them  with  decent  clothing 
for  attendance.  This  cause  operates  very  extensively,  even  m  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  manufacturing  towns.  And  yet,  the  school 
managers  can  very  seldom  afford  to  dispense  with  the  payment  of  the 
weekly  fees,  as  these  often  form  the  principal,  and  sometimes  the  onlj 
fund,  out  of  which  to  pay  the  teacher  and  supoort  the  school  4.  The 
want  of  any  local  organization,  by  means  of  which  the  municipal  bo- 
dies might  raise  funds  to  assist  such  poor  persons,  by  payinjrthe 
school  fees  for  them  and  providing  decent  clothing  for  their  children. 
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5.  The  fact,  that  neither  the  police  nor  the  municipal  authorities 
hare  any  power  to  compel  bad  parents  to  do  their  daty  towards  their 
children,  or  to  save  those  children,  who  are  neglected  by  the  parents ; 
although  power  is  giyen  them  to  punish  the  children  severely,  when 
they  have  committ^  crime.  6.  The  fact,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  existing  schools  in  our  towns  have  no  play  ground,  so  that  even 
those  children  who  go  to  school,  are  often  turned  out  into  the  streets 
during  the  play  time  for  exercise  and  amusement,  and  suffer  all  the 
evil,  which  the  companions  and  scenes  they  come  in  contact  with, 
must  exercise  upon  them.  It  is  thought  in  Germany  so  fatal  a  course 
to  leave  young  children  in  the  streets,  without  superintendence,  that 
the  law  expressly  provides  that  every  school  must  have  a  roomy,  dry 
playground  attacked  to  it,  and  that  the  children  must  be  exercised 
in  it  during  the  play  hours,  and  in  the  middle  of  both  the  morning 
and  the  afternoon  school  hours." 

Nearly  all  who  have  written  upon  the  state  of  our  juvenile 
poor,  attribute  many  of  the  evils  into  which  they  fall  to  the 
shameful  representations  which  they  witness  at  the  "  Penny 
Gaffs/'  or  cheap  theatres.  We  dare  not  describe  the  exhibitions 
that  are  presented  to  the  children  at  these  places ;  their  inde- 
cency is  frightfd^  and  the  greater  the  indecency  the  more  suc- 
cessful and  more  in  favour  with  the  audience.  The  shows  are  the 
same  in  London,  and  in  all  the  large  cities ;  they  are  the  nightly 
haunts  of  the  factory  children ;  they  lead  to  robbery,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  money  to  obtain  admission,  and  their  certain 
and  well-proved  result  is  drunkenness  and  prostitution.  What 
the  worst  of  these  places  is,  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing description  of  one,  not  by  any  means  bad,  judged  with  re- 
lation to  others.  The  room  is  in  Preston  and  was  visited, 
and  the  account  which  we  here  insert  signed,  by  unimpeach- 
able witnesses.  We  beg  the  reader  to  observe  the  publicity 
with  which  the  affair  was  carried  on,  and  the  size  which  the 
building  must  have  been  to  contain  so  many  spectator 


**  Havine  frequently  heard  of  the  demoralizing  scenes  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  principal  singing-room  in  this  town,  and  their  effects  on 
society,  we  were  determined  to  visit  it  and  judge  for  ourselves.  Our 
visit  was  made  on  a  Saturday  evening.  The  advertisements  an- 
nounced that  the  *  Illustrious  Stranger'  would  be  performed ;  after- 
wards Singing  and  Dancing ;  to  conclude  with  the  *  Spare  Bed.'  On 
proceeding  up  the  archway  leading  to  the  room,  we  passed  several 
groups  of  very  young  boys,  whose  apparent  poverty  but  not  their  will 
prevented  their  entrance.  The  price  of  admission  is  two-pence  or 
four-pence.  Desirous  of  seeing  as  much  as  we  could,  we  paid  four- 
pence.  On  receiving  our  tickets  we  went  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
room,  and  the  sight  which  then  presented  itself  baffles  aescription. 
The  performance  had  commenced,  and  what  with  the  <  mouthings'  of 
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the  perfonnersy  the  vociferous  shouts,  the  maledictions,  the  want  of 
sufficient  light,  and  the  smoke  from  about  one  hundred  tobacco  pipes, 
the  effect  was  qiute  bewildering  for  a  few  minutes.  The  room  is  of 
an  oblong  form,  about  30  yards  by  10,  and  capable  of  holding  with 
the  galleries,  from  800  to  1000  persons.  One  end  is  fitted  up  as  a 
stage.  The  bar  where  the  liquors  are  served  out  is  placed  in  the 
middle.  The  place  between  the  bar  and  the  sti^e  is  appropriated  to 
juveniles,  or  boys  and  girls  from  10  to  14  years  of  ase  ;  of  them  there 
were  not  less  than  one  hundred,  they  were  bv  far  the  noisiest  part  of 
the  audience,  and  man  v  of  the  boys  were  drinldng  and  smoking.  The 
compartment  behind  the  bar  appears  to  have  been  fitted  up  for  the 
'  respectables,'  the  seats  being  more  commodious.  Leaving  this 
lower  part  of  the  room  we  had  to  proceed  up  a  dark  staircase  (some 
parts  being  almost  impassable,  owing  to  the  crowds  of  boys  and  girls), 
to  the  lower  gallery  which  extends  round  three  parts  of  the  room. 
This  gallery  was  (Occupied  by  the  young  of  both  sexes,  from  14  yesrs 
and  upwards.  To  reach  the  top  gallery  we  had  to  mount  some  more 
crazy  stairs.  This  gallery  is  composed  of  two  short  side  sittings  snd 
four  boxes  in  the  front.  The  occupants  of  these  boxes  are  totally 
secluded  from  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  audience.  They  were  oc 
cupied  by  boys  and  girls.  From  this  gallery  we  had  a  good 
view  of  all  that  was  passing  in  the  room.  There  could  not  be  less 
than  700  individuals  oresent,  and  about  one-seventh  of  them  females. 
The  pieces  performed  encouraged  resistance  to  parental  control,  and 
were  full  of  eross  innuendoes,  <  double  entendres,'  heavy  cursing,  em- 
phatic swearing,  and  excitement  to  illicit  passion.  Three-fourths  of 
the  songs  were  wanton  and  immoral,  and  were  accompanied  by  im- 
modest gestures.  The  last  piece  performed  was  the  '  Spare  Bed,' 
and  we  gathered  from  the  conversation  around,  that  this  was  looked 
for  with  ea^er  exptectation.  We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
whole  of  this  abominable  piece ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  part  which 
appeared  most  pleasing  to  the  audience,  was  when  one  of  the  msle 
performers  prepared  to  go  to  bed.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat, unbuttoned  his  braces,  and  commenced  unbuttoning  the  waist- 
band  of  his  trowsers,  casting  mock-modest  glances  around  him; 
finally  he  took  his  trowsers  off  and  got  in  bed.  Tremendous  ap- 
plause followed  this  act.  As  the  man  lay  in  bed  the  clothes  were 
pulled  off;  he  was  then  rolled  out  of  bed  and  across  the  sta^e,  bis 
shirt  being  up  to  the  middle  of  his  back.  After  this  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  stage,  and  now  the  applause  reached  its  climax, — load 
laughter,  shouting*  clapping  of  hands,  by  both  males  and  females, 
testified  the  delight  they  took  in  this  odious  exhibition.  This  piece 
terminated  about  11  o'clock,  and  many  then  went  away.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  state  that  the  man  had  on  a  flesh-coloured  pair  of  drawers, 
but  they  were  put  on  so  that  the  audience  might  be  deceived,  and 
some  were  deceived.     It  needs  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 

form  an ' 

leaving  1 

their  witnessing  this  vile  perf< 

tion.     We  have  heard  many  persons  express  their  sorrow  at  the 

apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  this  town,  some 
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Ascribing  it  to  one  thing  and  some  to  another.  Yisit  this  place  and  a 
verj  palpable  cause  is  manifest.  It  is  the  manufactory  and  rendez- 
vous of  thieves  and  prostitutes.  We  saw  several  boys  who  had  been 
recently  discharged  from  prison.  The  audience  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  yonng  persons^  the  average  age  of  the  nrhole  assembly  would 
not  be  above  17  vears.  We  did  not  see  during  the  evening  half  a 
doxen  respectable  working  men.  The  audience  consisted  of  that 
I>ortion  of  society  which  demands  our  most  especial  care  and  atten- 
tion— the  rising  generation.  Many  of  them  we  could  tell,  by  their 
conversation,  were  regular  visitors.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
were  enabled  to  follow  the  singers  in  their  songs ;  they  could  tell  the 
names  of  the  performers,  their  salaries,  and  converse  on  their  relative 
merits.  We  did  not  see  one  female  whose  modesty  seemed  shocked  or 
offended  bv  anything  done  or  siud  on  the  stage.'* 

**  We  len  the  room  about  11  o'clock,  and  there  remained  between 
S  and  300  persons,  one- fourth  of  whom  would  be  juveniles.  As  we 
have  said,  the  room  contained  at  one  period  700  spectators ;  but  the 
entire  number  which  visited  it,  during  the  night,  must  have  reached 
1000.  We  have  visited  many  singing-rooms,  both  metropolitan  and 
provincial,  but  for  gross  £nd  open  immoralitv,  for  pandering  to  the 
depraved  tastes  of  an  audience,  for  exciting  tne  passions  of  the  young, 
lor  sensual  exhibitions,  this  place  surpasses  all.  We  left  it  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  we  may  build  Mechanics*  Institutes,  erect  and 
endow  Churches,  increase  the  number  of  Gospel  Ministers,  and  im- 
prove our  Prison  Discipline,  but  while  we  tolerate  this  nuisance  we 
labour  in  vain. 

Oharlss  Gastlbs. 

Amos  Wilson. 
P.S. — Since  the  above  account  was  drawn  up,  a  boy  has  been 
committed  to  the  prison,  to  take  his  trial  on  several  charges  of 
felony, — whom  w6  saw  taking  a  prominent  part  among  the  loud  ap- 
plauders  of  *  The  Spare  Bed.'  " 

So  far  for  the  condition  of  our  juvenile  population;  but  the 
result  of  the  enquiry  is  painful  in  the  extreme ;  and  Mr.  Hill^ 
who  is  so  distinguished  an  advocate  of  our  improvement,  con- 
fesses that  crime  is  now  Aerediiary.  He  writes,  "  Nothing  has 
been  more  clearly  shown,  in  course  of  my  enquiries,  than  that 
crime  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  hereditary;  crime  appearing, 
in  this  respect,  greatly  to  resemble  pauperism,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  collected  by  the  roor  Law  Commissioners, 
often  proceeds  from  father  to  son  in  a  long  line  of  succes- 
sion.'^  We  shall,  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  refer  to  the 
methods  best  calculated  to  stay  this  evil  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Drunkenness,  all  our  records  prove,  is  a  most  prolific  source 
of  crime;  the  Chaplain  of  the  Glasgow  prison  stat^  to  Mr.  HiU, 
in  the  year  1848,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  hundred 
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sober  criminals  in  a  single  year.  The  vice  grows  upon  the 
culprit  with  his  age — parents  send  their  children  into  the 
streets  to  steals  that  whiskey  may  be  purchased  with  the  money. 
A  boy^  a  habitual  pickpocket,  aged  only  sixteen,  stated  that 
he  often  drank  twelve  glasses  of  whiskey  a  day,  that  snch  a 
quantity  was  common  to  most  of  them  when  they  could  pro- 
cure it — that  it  only  made  them  bolder  in  thieving;  and  it 
is  proved  beyond  all  dispute,  that  whilst  only  seventeen  felonious 
offences  could  be  attributed  to  distress, — that  being  in  many 
cases  the  consequence  of  drink  or  idleness, — one  hundred  and 
seventeen  were  caused  by  drunkenness.  We  are  not  contending 
that  dmukenness  has  increased  or  decreased,  because  the  returns 
may  show  how  an  increase  or  decrease  is  apparent  in  the 
number  of  gallons  of  whiskey  on  which  duty  has  been  paid. 
But  we  know  that  public  houses  and  gin  palaces  have  been  ex- 
tended in  number  within  the  past  two  years,  and  we  regret  to  find 
that  in  Ireland  drunkenness  is  once  again  enthralling,  slowly  but 
surely,  our  people.  Thus  in  the  Districts  guarded  by  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Police,  the  total  number  of  houses  in  which  whiskey 
was  sold  in  the  year  1849,  numbered  943;  in  the  year  1850, 
978;  in  the  yearl851, 1016;  in  the  year  1852,1035;  showioga 
gradual  and  steady  increase.  In  the  year  1849  the  number  of 
houses  in  which  whiskey  was  suspected  to  be  sold,  withoat 
licence,  numbered  39  ;  in  the  year  1850  they  amounted  to  52; 
in  the  year  1851  they  numbered  65.  In  the  year  1850,  17 
temperance  coffee  houses  were  opened,  23  were  closed.  In  the 
year  1851,  23  were  opened,  41  were  closed.  The  total  number 
of  new  coffee  houses  was  92  in  the  year  1 849 ;  86  in  1850 ; 
68  in  1851. 

We  have  no  anxiety  to  represent  our  Irish  fellow-countiy- 
men,  or  our  English  and  Scotch  brethren,  as  either  more  vicious 
or  more  ignorant  than  they  really  are;  but  truth  and  iustice, 
and  the  support  of  those  views  which  we  hold,  namely,  that 
the  nation  is  not  socially  and  morally  progressing,  require  that 
we  should  express,  clearly  and  unmistakeably,  the  sentiments  by 
which  we  are  actuated.  To  talk  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
or  of  popular  amusements,  or  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  or  Lec- 
tures on  literary  and  intellectual  subjects,  whilst  our  people  con- 
tinue in  their  present  condition,  is  a  simple  absurdity.  We  ireat 
the  poor  and  ignorant  as  if  each  man  were  a  legislator,  and  fit 
to  rule,  as  Byron  bitterly  yet  truly  wrote,  *'that  heritage 
of  woe" — himself.     The  whole  mistake  of  our  system  of  legis- 
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lation  apon  moral  and  social  subjects  is — we  assume  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  do  wrong  until  he  shall  have  been  convicted 
of  crime.  We  could  understand  this  principle  were  the  people 
of  these  kingdoms  educated^  thonghtful,  and  moral;  but  spring- 
ing  as  ihey  do  from  foul  beds  of  fetid  immorality^  can  the  legis- 
lature, in  justice  to  itself  or  to  the  nation,  sufiPer  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  abuses  ?  We  send  Missionaries  to  the 
(ar-off  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  by  our  "  flannel  waistcoats 
and  scriptural,  pictorial,  moral  pocket  handkerchiefs,'^  attempt  to 
teach  Christianity  and  civilization  to  half  converted  heathens 
in  every  sea ;  but  our  Jellabys  confine  their  efforts  to  the  Col- 
onies, and  leave  our  home  population  of  heathens  to  live  on 
sinfully  in  our  alleys,  or  to  drag  out  life  in  our  Penal  settle- 
ments, or  to  perish  ignominiously  beneath  the  drop. 

There  is  not,  in  all  the  history  of  our  present  social  condition, 
a  subject  that  chills  the  heart  and  oppresses  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  or  the  philanthropist  so  deeply  as  the  state  of 
our  female  poor.  We  know  that  so  long  as  human  nature 
sliall  be  constituted  as  firom  the  beginning  it  has  been,  concu- 
binage and  prostitution  must,  and  will,  go  step  by  step  with 
popmation.  We  know  too  that  a  thousand  sources  conduce  to 
foster  these  evils  amongst  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
we  are  not  contending  for  any  such  ridiculous  impossibility  as 
that  brothels  should  be  abolished ;  but  we  do  assert  that  the 
present  condition  of  these  houses,  and  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
them,  is  a  terrible  injustice,  a  crime  against  the  well  being  of 
the  community,  a  disgrace  to  a  nation  civilized  and  thoughtful 
as  the  English.  In  each  and  every  of  the  books — the  most 
valuable  books  with  which  we  have  headed  this  paper — the 
question  is  brought  prominently  before  the  nation,  the  effects 
of  the  present  system  are  clearly  shown,  and  the  evils  are 
in  no  respect  exaggerated.  No  check  is  placed  upon  the 
inhabitants  6f  these  abodes  of  sin  at  home ;  abroad,  in  the 
streets  at  noonday,  they  flaunt  in  all  the  pride  of  dress,  and 
when,  as  the  poor  needle  women,  who,  as  the  great  lay 
preacher,  Thomas  Hood  writes — 

''Workl  Work!  Work! 
In  the  dull  December  night ; 
Work!  Work!  Work! 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright — " 

toil  by,  bearing  to  its  owner  the  produce  of  that  labor  which 
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is  to  be  paid  by  farthings  nambered  against  hours,  thej  see  these 
daughters  of  sin  apparently  so  happy  and  so  content^  who  can 
wonder  that  they  soon  follow  their  example,  or  hide  grief,  and 
hunger,  and  pain,  beneath  the  black  and  silent  tide  of  the 
cold  river — ^not  more  cold  or  silent  than  that  world  which 
misery  taught  them  to  know,  and  to  ay — 

"  Oh  God,  that  bread  should  be  so  dear 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap/' 

If  we  analyse  the  statistics  of  the  City  Missions,  we  find  that 
some  women  are  thrown  upon  the  streets  from  natural  de> 
pravity;  many  because  step-mothers  or  step-fathers  treat  them 
harshly  ;  many  because  in  their  own  homes,  in  which  their  own 
parents  reside,  poverty  and  want  have  annihilated  all  love  and 
all  family  affection,  till  the  girl  falls,  feeling  with  Gcethe's  poor 
Margaret  in  Faust* : — 

»  Our  humble  household  is  but  small. 

And  I,  alas !  must  look  to  all. 
We  have  no  maid,  and  I  mav  scarce  avail 

To  wake  so  early  and  to  sleep  so  late ; 
And  then  my  mother  is  in  each  detail 

So  accurate/' 

But  whilst  we  believe  that  to  suppress  these  houses  is  neither 
judicious  nor  wise,  our  experience  from  history,  and  the  truths 
taught  and  proved  by  Sabbatier,  show  that  these  evils  may  be 
checked  or  counteracted  by  making  the  calling  infamous.f 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  Wales  the  rural  population  is 
more  depraved  than  in  England,  although  one  woidd  suppose 
that  the  strict  tenets  of  John  Wesley,  a  great  and  good  ouin, 
might  restrain  the  passions  of  his  followers  by  the  counsel  and 
example  which  he  left  them;  his  error,  however,  was,  that  in  his 
innate  piety  he  assumed  all  the  world  to  be  JcAn  Wesleys. 
In  Scotland,  where  it  might  be  assumed  the  stern  tenets  of 
Calvinism  could  curb,  with  its  iron  dogmas,  the  vices  of  their 
supporters,  the  town  populations  are,  judged  by  their  numbers, 
the  most  depraved  in  the  United  Kingdoms.  Of  Wales  we 
have  already  written ;  of  drunkenness  in  Glasgow,  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  has  given  evidence,  that,  in  the  year  1838,  "  every 

*  Lord  Ellesmere's  transl&tion. 
t  Histoire  de  la  Legislation  sur  Les  Femmes  Pabliquet  et  Les  Lienx  de 

D^bauche.    Par  M.  Sabbatier.   Paris.  J P.Boret.   Quai  des  Augostioi' 

1828. 
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tenth  hoQse  in  Glasgow  was  a  spirit  shop ;  the  quantity  of 
qiirits  drank  in  Glasgow  was  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  in 
any  similar  population  on  the  face  of  the  globe/'    The  popu- 
lation of  Gla^ow  was  then  257,000 ;  of  these,  80,000  had 
hardly  any  religious  or  moral  education.    The  people  of  Glas- 
gow have  not  improved  since  the  year  1838,  they  are  now 
more  dranken  than  ever;  and  it  is  stated  upon  good  authority, 
that  Edinburgh  has  become  more  immersed  in  drunkenness 
than  Glasgow.     But  Glasgow  has  vices  peculiar  to  itself — 
prostitution  there  has  become  not  a  vice  but  an  abomination. 
By  the  report  of  Mr.  Logan,  a  City  Missionary,*  it  appears  that 
there  were  in  GUsgow,  in  the  year  1848, 8,600  prostitutes  who 
received,  as  the  wages  of  their  sin,  £9,900  weekly,  or  the 
annual   sum  of  £514,800 ;  and  of  these  creatures  800  die 
annually ;  six  years  the  medical  officers  state  to  be  the  usual 
term  of  their  lives.    Leeds  is  in  a  condition  equally  degradexl ; 
the  number  of  prostitutes  in  it  exceeds  1,425,  ana  it  is  cal- 
cuUited  that  £4,500   are  spent  weekly  in  support  of  these 
women,  making  an  annual  sum  of  £218,400.    In  the  year 
1848,  Mr.  Logan  stated  that  there  were  in  Manchester  about 
15,000  prostitutes;  and  that  the  sum  of  £470,000  was  spent 
annually  in  debaucheiy;  and  a  medical  man  informed  him 
that  250  of  these  girls  died  eveiyyear.    There  are,  it  is  stated, 
15,000  unfortunate  femdles  in  London ;  2,000  in  Liverpool ; 
300  in  Hull;   250  in  Paisley,  and  in  Dublin  there  were, 
in  the  year  1851,  248  common  brothels,  299  houses  occupied 
or  frequented  by  prostitutes,  the  total  number  of  those  unfor- 
tunate^ was  1170 ;  the  numbers  showing  a  decrease  of  about 
100  per  annum,  in  four  years.    These  figures  refer  to  the 
jearl848;  the  Pdice  reports  prove  that  the  numbers  have 
increased,  in  some  instances  one-half,  in  others  one-third, 
within  the  last  ten  years.    There  are  no  more  frightful  his- 
tories of  human  degradation  than  those  painted  by  Mayhew, 
Ryan,  Dnch&telet,  and  Tait.    Want  is  the  chief  source  of 
tins  crime;  of  5,188  courtezans  in  Paris,  2,696  had  been 
cast  off  by  relatives,   89  reported  to  vice  to  procure  sus- 
tenance ;  280,  impelled  by  shame,  had  forsaken  their  homes ; 
218,  abandoned  by  their  seducers,  had  no  other  mode  of  life  to 
which  they  could  turn.    Alas  !  true  it  is,  that  want  is  the  chief 
cause  of  these  miseries. — Of  1,200  sempstresses  who,  at  his 

*  Glasgow :  GalUe  and  Fleckfleld. 
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request,  attended  Henry  Mayhew's  second  meeting,  four  only^ 
had  under  garments ;  58  only,  had  blankets ;  151  had  no  beds. 
We  look  upon  this  state  of  things,  we  know  of  its  existence, 
and  yet  with  it  legislation  never  grapples.  The  seducer  prowls 
abroad ;  the  procuress,  in  street  and  in  railway  carriage ;  in  the 
private  house  and  in  the  factory ;  worst  of  all,  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Gh>d  of  Purity,  corrupts  and  destroys.  Our  streets  are,  after 
night-fall,  no  better  than  some  town  of  Sparta,  where  ruled  the 
antique  wickedness  of  Lycnrgus;  and,  as  midnight  tolls  over 
our  cities,  the  scenes  witnessed  in  the  public  streets  are  but 
those  of  the  Lupercula,  with  the  actors  clothed.  It  has  been 
proved — ^in  numberless  instances,  that  initiation  into  crime 
ma^  be  laid  to  the  temptation  which  this  disgraceful  con- 
dition of  our  towns  places  before  our  youth;  thousands  of 
cases  clearly  prove  the  fact ;  and  when  we  know  that  ten 
amongst  every  fourteen  of  these  women  are  foully  diseased,  we 
read  with  a  shudder  the  terrible  facts  expressed  by  Dr. 
M'Cormack,  when  he  writes — 

''  Hideous  disorders  attend  the  unlawful  commerce  of  the  sexes, 
blighting  the  infant  unborn,  inducing  inevitable  ruin  and  decay.  The 
skiui  throat,  bones  even,  do  not  escape.  The  so  beautiful  structure 
of  the  eve  is  doubly  implicated,  first  in  syphilitic  iritis,  then  in  p;onorr- 
hoeal  ophthalmia,  that  wretched  malaay  which,  as  I  conceive,  has 
housed  itself  in  Esypt,  and  infects  our  race.  These  disorders  are 
at  once  acute  and  chronic,  nor  does  one  attack  vield  exemption  from 
another.  The  evil  is  ui^rent,  the  very  remedy  is  dire.  Medical 
writings  are  rife  with  details  only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  vet  more  hor- 
rible reality.  Very  children  even  are  found  in  the  lock  hospitals  of 
great  cities,  while  millions,  it  may  be  afiirmed,  are  lavished  on  the 
wages  of  debauchery.  No  lad^,  Tait  asserts,  dare  venture  abroad 
after  dark  in  the  streets  of  Edmburgh !  But  is  Edinburgh  the  only 
city  ?  He  counts  it  one-fourth  the  annual  mortality  among  the  fe- 
male victims  to  prostitution,  this  so  brutish  vice  and  utter  violation 
of  the  loftier  destinies  of  our  kind.  Brothels,  and  low  lodging  houses, 
if  possible  worse,  subsist  by  hundreds  in  aJl  our  large  towns,  and 
there,  prostitution  and  syphilis,  the  sin  and  the  soil,  go  hand  in  hand. 
Forty  thousand  illegitimate  children,  according  to  the  Registrar,  are 
yearly  bom  in  England,  besides  those  who  perish,  sometimes  mother 
and  child  together,  through  the  execrable  arts  of  hired  aborters !  In 
London  alone,  two  thousand  women,  it  is  said,  annually  replace  those 
who  die  amid  their  sin  and  misery." 

The  evil  of  this  system  does  not  stop  with  the  immediate 
victims,  it  spreads  its  baleful  influence  over  all  around;  and  be- 
cause we  will  not  adopt  the  wise  rule  of  other  nations,  because  we 
will  not  strive  to  remedy  our  neglect,  or  render  less  noxious 
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those  evils  which  nature  will  not  suffer  us  to  destroy,  we  expose 
ooisekes  to  that  reproach  which,  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fiftj  jears  affo^  Montaigne  applied  to  his  own  country  when  he 
wrote,  that  legislators  forgot  the  duty  of  their  high  office,  in 
die  neglect  of  those  small  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
petty  officials  in  small  things,  which,  disregarded,  become 
great  evib.  Prostitution  and  drunkenness  move  with 
the  pace  of  equal  progression,  and  those  females  in  our 
factories  who  have  worked  during  day  till  the  powers  of  life 
are  all  but  exhausted,  attempt  to  revive  their  failing  energies 
by  draughts  of  gin  and  porter.  Years  ago,  able  and  christian 
patriots  wrote  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the  factory  operatives.  To 
the  energies  of  Sadler  we  owe  the  Report  of  1833  ;  the  horrors 
detailed  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  1818 
were  shown  in  the  former  year  to  be  in  few  particulars  altered. 
Children — ^infants — are  no  longer  sent  to  work,  as  slaves  never 
toiled  amongst  the  cotton  fields  of  Alabama ;  but  there  is  a 
moral  hell  in  our  manufacturing  towns  most  frightful  to  con- 
template.    The  Bev.  Henry  Worsley  writes — 

**  In  Birmingham  juvenile  prostitution  greatly  prevails*  the  ages 
▼•rjinff  from  fourteen  to  eighteen ;  none  under  fourteen,  except  one 
cue  of  a  child  under  nine  years  of  age.  These  females  have  princi- 
pally worked  in  the  factories  of  the  town  ;  most  of  them  are  notorious 
thieves.  The  men  who  frequent  the  hrothels,  are  in  age  from  four- 
teen to  twenty.  In  a  district,  which  witness  could  walk  in  fifteen 
minutes,  there  are  118  brothels,  and  42  other  houses  of  ill  fame  re« 
sorted  to  by  prostitutes.  The  fact  of  boys  and  girls  working  toge- 
ther in  the  same  factories  leads  much  to  prostitution.  It  is  the  be- 
ginnii^y  the  very  first  step  towards  both  prostitution  and  stealing. 
In  the  low  brothels  and  lodging  houses  of  the  town,  there  are  many 
juvenile  prostitutes  not  more  than  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen. 
Among  the  causes  of  prostitution  we  must  enumerate  parental  con- 
eabinage ;  as  many  as  120  and  often  300  men  and  women'  are  found 
Kvinff  together  unmarried,  in  a  single  district  of  the  London  City 
Mission,  comprising  no  more  than  550  families.  Parental  neglect, 
or  even  parental  incitation,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
prostitution.  I'he  prison  reports  afford  many  instances  in  which 
girU  under  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  have  been  forced  into  the 
streets  in  order  to  supply  a  brutalised  parent  with  drink,** 

We  have  stated,  that  owing  to  the  total  neglect  of  police 
regulations  upon  the  subjects  to  which  we  have  last  referred, 
whole  neighbourhoods  are  corrupted ;  we  now  assert,  that  by 
this  same  neglect,  eveij  feeling  of  common  morality  is  out- 
raged. Drunkeimess  is  fostered  tlirough  the  licence  which  the 
law  gives  to  prostitution,  for,  as  that  most  able  and  most 

22 
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estimable  man^  the  Kev.   Mr.  Clay^   writes,  quoted  by  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Warsley— 

**  My  last  year's  intercourse  with  the  sahjects  of  my  ministry  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  practices,  resorted  to  in  certain  beer 
houses,  which  must  be  mentioned  in  order  to  show  what  demoralize 
ing  agencies  are  added  to  those  already  existing  in  them,  viz. :  the 
keeping  of  prostitutes.  Sixteen  houses  in  one  town,  harbouring,  or 
rather  maintaining,  about  54  prostitutes,  have  been  named  to  me. 
But  this  is  not  the  full  amount  of  the  evil.  The  neighbourhood  of 
those  houses  is  corrupted.  Women,  married  women,  occupied  to  all 
appearance  with  their  own  proper  avocations  at  home»  hold  them- 
selves at  the  call  of  the  beer  house  for  the  immoral  purposes  to  which 
I  have  referred.** 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  these  vices  be  checked  ?    We 
answer,   by  adopting  those  measures  likely   to  render  the 
course  of  life  of  those  fallen  women  less  glaring,  less  brazen 
in  daring  impudence,  and  by  compelling  them,  and  those  who 
support  them,  to  shun  the  public  thoroughfares  and  pubh'c 
gathering  places  of  our  cities;  by  regulating  more  strictly  the 
public  houses,  and  the  places  of  cheap  and  vicious  amusement 
in  which  an  incentive  is  held  out  to  drunkenness ;  by  education, 
and  by  low  priced  rational  entertainmentfor  the  people  :  thus  we 
may  check  drunkenness,  and  in  checking  it  we  lighten  the  cri- 
minal calendars  of  half  the  offences  by  which  they  are  blacken- 
ed.— Mr.  Justice  Wightman  has  observed,  that  four-fifths  of  the 
crimes  in  the  kingdom  are  caused  by^Hhebesettingsin  of  drunken- 
ness.'*  Baron  Alderson  has  stated  that  if  we  take  away  from  the 
calendar  all  the  cases  vrith  which  drunkenness  has  any  connec- 
tion, they  would  make  a  large  calendar  a  very  small  one.    Mr. 
Justice  Patteson  has  said  frequently  to  juries,  ^'  if  it  were  not 
for   this  drinking,  you  and  I  would  have  nothing  to  do." 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  has  stated,  "  that  he  never  knew  a  case 
brought  before  him  which  was  not  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  intoxicating  liquors/'  and  one  of  the  Scotcii 
Justices  has  said,  that  ^'from  the  evidence  brought  before 
him,  as  a  Judge,  it  seemed  that  every  evil  in  Glasgow  hegsn 
and  ended  in  whiskey  /'  and  Dr.  Gordon,  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital,  has  stated,  "  that  out  of  every  hundred  dis- 
eases, as  many  as  sixty-five  were  found  to  be  strictly  attribut- 
able to  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits."    If  these  drinking  houses 
were  carefully  regulated,  and  if  the  French  system  of  Police 
regarding  prostitution  were  enforced,  the  evil  of  which  we 
have  complained  would  be  most  materially  lessened.   The  rega- 
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htions  of  the  Frrach  executive,  upon  the  sabject,  are  the  foU 
lowing. — Brothels  are  suffered,  hj  licence,  to  exist  in  certain 
quarters;  but  at  and  from  the  period  of  their  establishment, 
they  are  placed  under  the  entire  management,  the  servile  yoke 
of  a  portion  of  the  police,  whose  ofBce  is  to  guard  "  attentats 
anx  moBurs/'     They  are  not  permitted  in  the  vicinity  of  public 
schools,  or  of  a  church,  or^indeed,  of  any  public  institution.  The 
keeper  of  the  brothel  is  bound,  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  for* 
waid  to  the  prefecture  of  the  police,  the  name,  for  the  purpose  of 
registration,  of  every  young  woman  who  may  be  anxious  to  reside 
in  the  house.    The  woman  is  then  brought  before  the  authori- 
ties, she  is  cautioned,  warned,  and  is  told,  that  if  she  enter 
upon  this  course  of  life,  she  must  be  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police,  and  that  her  name  once  entered  upon  the  list  as 
**  une  fille  inscrit,''  must  ever  remain  as  a  record  of  her  degra- 
dation.    If  her  youth  be  remarkable  she  is  sent  to  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Lazare,  where  she  is  employed  in  needle- work,  and, 
if  she  be  firom  the  provinces,  her  parents,  or  the  Mayor,  is  written 
to  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  her,  through  their,  or  his,  in- 
terposition, to  return  to  her  home.    If  she  be  friendless,  she 
is  received  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Lazare,  and  if  this  fail,  she  is 
then  sufEered  to  place  her  name  upon  the   roll,  and   her 
place  of  sesidence  is  numbered  in  the  books  of  the  prefecture ; 
she  is  forced  to  cari^  with  her,  aud  to  produce  when  required, 
if  any  perion,  the  hcket  showing  the  weekly  medical  report 
it  her  health,  made  by  the  physician*  appointed  to  inspect 
these  houses,  and  the  people  who  inhabit  them.    She  cannot 
wear  showy  dress,  and  is  forbidden  to  appear  in  public  places, 
pEuiicuIarlv  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  of  the  Palais  Na- 
tional, of  the  TuiUeries,  or  of  the  Jardin  du  Boi ;  she  is  on  no  ac- 
count to  appear  at  the  windows  of  the  house  in  which  she  may 
reside ;  and  for  a  breach  of  any  of  these  laws  the  punishment 
is  imprisonment  for  two  months.     These  who  live  quietly  in 
this  course  of  life  are  also  watched  by  the  authorities,  and 
^fiUe  iiol^  is  tracked  through  her  way  of  sin,  and  every 
indignity  that  woman  can  suffer  is  inflicted  upon  her  by  the 
active  police. 

So  far  we  have  written  of  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  and 
Scotland ;  but  our  own  country  has  its  particular  evils  spring- 
ing from,  and  engendered  by,  the  peculiar  moral  and  social 
stfl^  in  which  we  exist.  Our  national  crimes  are  not  the  foul, 
sensual  offences  common  to  Oreat  Britain ;  agrarian  outrage  is 
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the  evil  which  disgraces  oar  people;  and  if  in  England  women 
murder  the  children  whom  they  themselves  have  bome^  in 
Ireland  life  is  taken  by  those  who  have  never  been  injured  by 
the  victim.  That  this  should  be  the  one  great  crime  of  Ire- 
land^ can  excite  no  astonishment  in  those  who  witness 
the  unchecked  efforts  of  the  newspaper  proprietor  patriots,  or 
the  traders  in  popular  politics,  who  harangue  the  tenant-farmers 
throughout  the  country,  who  deceive  them  by  hebdomadal 
schemes  of  visionary  tenures,  and  who,  having  entered  Parlia- 
ment to  advance  the  interests  of  Ireland,  forsake  that  trust  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  a  code  of  legislation  founded  upon  their 
own  views  of  self-interest,  of  self-aggrandizement,  and  of  factious 
scoundrehsm. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Tenant  League  Society  every 
right  of  property  in  land  has  been,  in  its  discharge,  rendered 
more  diifl&cult  or  dangerous  than  before ;  the  murder  of  land- 
lords has  been  inculcated  as  affording  a  salutary  warning  to  the 
survivors  of  their  class,  and  the  abrogation  of  landlordism  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  most  desirable  and  necessary  object  of 
attainment.  To  the  designs  and  demands  of  this  society  there 
are  no  reasonable  limits,  and  kindness  in  a  landlord  seems  bat 
to  render  the  tenant  more  unreasonable  in  his  requirements. 
As  a  specimen  of  what  these  requirements  are,  and  as  showing 
how  the  peasantry  are  urged  onward  by  their  newspaper  sup- 
porters, we  give  the  following  case,  which  was  stated  by  several 
of  these  journals  as  one  of  great  hardship  and  injustice — 
this  virtuous  and  indignant  protestation  of  the  League  sup- 
porters may  be  read  in  any  of  their  papers  published  in  the 
fourth  week  of  February,  1852,  and  the  cause  is  as  follows. 

Daniel  Quig,  a  tenant  upon  the  northern  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  agreed,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  that 
the  farm  which  he  then  held  should  pass  into  the  possession  of 
his  brother  Robert,  upon  the  payment  by  Bobert  of  £30  to  the 
widow  of  Daniel.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Robert  called 
upon  the  agent  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  stated  the  above 
facts  to  him,  and  explained  that  he  was  prepared  to  pay  the 
£30  to  the  widow.  The  agent- refused,  upon  the  part  of  the 
landlord,  to  be  bound  by  any  such  agreement  as  that  in  ques- 
tion, and  thereupon  the  entire  body  of  the  League  slai^ 
whangers,  including  the  Dublin  organs,  raised  the  cry  that  it 
was  an  injustice,  a  breach  of  right,  and  high  treason  against 
all  the  principles  of  that  Magna  Charta  of  the  tenant  farmer, 
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the  bill  prepared  by  the  most  disinterested  of  legal  patriots,  and 
most  oily  appropriator  of  church  revenues,  Mr.  Sergeant  Shee. 
Some  of  onr  readers  may  remember  that  many  months  ago  we 
exposed  the  falsehoods  of  this  Leagae,  and  proved — that  the 
''banditti  legislators^'  falsified  and  garbled  the  theories  of 
political  economists  to  suit  their  own  purposes  and  designs."* 
All  we  then  stated  to  be  the  probable  result  of  this  move- 
ment has  been  since  proved  true^  and  in  the  Thirtieth  Beport 
of  the  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons  in  Ireland,  we  find  the 
following  passage : — 

**  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention,  that  in  a  district  of  inconsider- 
able extent,  comprising  co-terminous  portions  of  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Armagh,  Down,  Monaghan,  and  Louth,  in  which  the 
system  of  Bibbonism  has  produced  its  deadliest  results,  and  where 
justice  has  failed  to  overtake  the  agents  of  that  fearful  conspiracy, 
the  preponderance  of  *  threatening  notices  and  letters,'  having  re- 
ference to  the  possession  of  land,  is  very  great.  The  aggregate  of 
all  such  letters,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  amounts  to  395,  of  which 
no  less  than  144  are  furnished  by  the  locality  specified — 

Armagh,  •••  ••■  56 

Down,  ...  ...  21 

Monaghan,  ...  ...  18 

Louth,  ...  ...  49 

144 
the  latter  county  being  the  smallest  but  one  in  Ireland." 

To  Irish  readers  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  three  last 
named  counties  are  those  in  which  the  tenant-right  agitation 
has  been  carried  on  in  a  manner  most  audacious,  most  viru- 
lent, and  most  rampant. 

In  the  four  counties  above  named  the  comparative  state- 
ment of  agrarian  outrage,  as  furnished  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, was  as  follows  :— 

In  the  county  of  Armagh,  population,  by  census  of  1851 — 
196,420  :— 

"  Agrarian  outrages  reported  in  1844    ...  ...        5 

Ditto,  ditto,     in  1850    ...  ...       79 

Increase  of  1850  over  1844  ...  74 


See  Irish  QuAaTERLT  Krvibw,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  25,  246. 
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Agrarian  ontrages  reported  in  1845  ...  ...       18 

Ditto,  ditto,      in  1851   ...  ...       96 

Increase  of  1851  over  1845  ...  ...  78 

Increase  of  1851  over  1844  ...  ...  91 

Total  agrarian  outrages  for  first  Three  Months 
of  1852  ...  ...  ...  ...       30." 

In  the  coimty  of  Down,  population,  by  census  of  1851- 
817,778  :— 

*'  Agrarian  outrages  reported  in  1844   ...  6 

Ditto,  ditto,      in  1850  ...  ...       84 

Increase  of  1850  over  1844  ...  ...  78 

Agrarian  outrages  reported  in  1845  ...  ...         9 

Ditto,  ditto,      in  1851    ..  ...       44 

Increase  of  1851  over  1845  ...  ...  35 

Increase  of  1851  over  1844  ...  ...  38 

Total  i^arian  outrages  for  first  Three  Months 

of  1852  21." 

In  the  county  of  Monaghan,  population,  by  census  of  1851- 
143,410  :— 

*'  Agrarian  outrages  reported  in'  1844  ...  ...       20 

Ditto,  ditto,      in  1850  ...  ...       48 

Increaseof  1850  over  1844  ...  ...  28 

Agrarian  outrages  reported  in  1845  ...  ...       22 

Ditto,  ditto,      in  1841    ...  ...       48 

Increase  of  1851  over  1845  ...  ...  26 

Increaseof  1851  over  1844  ...  ...  28 

Total  agrarian  outrages  for  first  Three  Months 

of  1852  n." 

In  the  county  of  Louth,  population,  by  census  of  1851- 
91,045:— 

"  Agrarian  outrages  reported  in  1844  ...  ...        5 

Ditto,  ditto,  in  1850   ...  ...       34 

Increase  of  1850  over  1844  ...  ..  29 

Agrarian  outrages  reported  in  1845  ...  ...       14 

Ditto,  ditto,      in  1851    ...  ...       73 

Increase  of  1851  over  1845  ...  ...  59 

Increase  of  1851  over  1844  ...  ...  68 

Total  agrarian  outrages  for  first  Three  Months 

of  1852  ...  ...  ...  ...       23." 
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This  is  a  startling  amy  of  facts^  bat  it  is  only  the  natural 
coarse  of  events.  So  long  as  newspapers  are  suffered  to  ?nite 
of  landlord  slaughter^  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  as  we  every 
day  read  in  the  Tenant  League  journals,  these  agrarian  out- 
rages must  of  necessity  increase.  Shortly  rfter  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Maaleverer,  this  passage  appeared  in  the  Dundali  Democrat, 
for  Angust  8rd,  1860  : — '*  We  have  been  in  the  last  week  on  a 
tour  through  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  are  assured  that 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Mauleverer  has  been  attended  with  vei^ 
good  effects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crosmaglan.'^  This  is 
the  teaching  given  to  the  people ;  this  is  the  paper  which  re- 
ceives the  support  of  all  the  tenant  leaguers  in  the  vicinity ;  even 
the  bloody  prompting  contained  in  the  above  extract,  was 
nalliated  and  explained  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lennon  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Outrages  ;*  and  this  teaching 
was  inculcated  amongst  a  people  where  all,  of  all  religions 
fed,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Med,t  a 
unity  of  dissatisfaction  upon  the  land  question. 

We  know  that  landloras  have  done  injustice  in  many  cases, 
and  that  hardships  have  been  inflicted  upon  tenants,  most 
pitiable  to  contemplate.  It  is  the  slang  of  those  who  drove 
the  people  into  antagonism  with  the  landlords  at  the  late 
elections,  that  "  vengeance''  is  now  being  taken  upon  the 
offending  peasant.  We  are  neither  the  supporters  of  the 
landlord  interests  when  unfairly  urged,  nor  the  apologists  of 
their  actions  when  they  make  the  assertion  of  right  ^an  op- 
pression ;  but  surely  the  landlord  has  a  duty  to  perform  in 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  mis-use  of  his  tenant's  vote,  and  a 
claim  upon  it  equally  strong  with  the  usurpation  of  the  parish 
priest  or  Presbyterian  minister.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  popular 
right,  and  popular  feeling,  and  the  open,  unbiassed  vote  of  free 
subjects ;  but  before  we  grant  the  justice  or  good  sense  of  the 
observations,  or  the  arguments  to  be  deduced  from  them,  we 
require  to  find  the  Irish  people  capable  of  appreciating  some 
other  teaching  than  that  given  in  the  virulent  language  and 
unproved  statements  of  Dr.  Cahill's  letters ;  we  require  that 
the  people,  and  not  the  ''hierarchy  and  clergy"  of  any  church, 
shall  be  the  constituency  of  Ireland;  or,  at  least,  that  the 
"  hierarchy  and  clergy"  shall  show  some  better  sense  of  that 
which  suits  the  country,  than  is  proved  by  the  return,  as  Parlia- 

*  See  Qaettiong  5,628  to  5,^66,         f  See  Question  3,186. 
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mentary  representatives^  of  an  impeached  traitor^  with  an  im- 
promptu qualification;  or  a  mouthing  English  adventurer, 
thrust  forward  to  slander  Irish  gentlemen^  and  to  malign  the 
motives  of  every  man  who  will  not  be  ruled  by  opinions  of 
ultra-montane  importation."^ 

It  may  be  objected  that  our  calculations  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  crime,  by  comparing  year  with  year,  are  liable  to 
many  exceptions^  and  must  prove  fallacious,  in  various  in- 
stances, from  the  inferences  drawn ;  but  our  argument  is  to 
show  that  crime  has  not  really  decreased,  and  we  have  clearly 
proved  that  the  state  of  stolid  vice  in  which  the  people  are 
immersed,  which  is  unheeded  by  the  legislature,  and  which 
increases  day  by  day,  until  the  moral  and  social  state  of  the 
country  has  become  marked  by  all  the  atrocities  of  the  pagans. 
At  the  Chester  Assizes  held  last  April,  the  panel  number^  98 
felonies;  amongst  these  ten  were  charges  of  murder,  nine 
wounding  with  intent  to  kill,  four  for  manslaughter,  eight  for 
cutting  and  maiming,  three  for  arson. 

From  the  Tables  of  Criminal  Offenders  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  year  1851,  drawn  up  oy  Mr.  Bedgrave  of  the 
Home  Office,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1850,  813  were  con- 
victed of  simple  larceny  ;  in  1851  the  number  of  convictions 
rose  to  965 ;  the  total  convictions  for  larceny  were  in  1850, 


*  It  is  a  mistake  of  the  ¥rriter*s  to  suppose  that  the  proprietor 
Tablet  represents,  in  his  holy  ravings,  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  1 
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Catholics  as  a  body.     For  an  insight  into  what  those  feelings  were  a 
few  years  ago,  see  The  Nation  on   Mr.  Lucas*  betrayal  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
Anstey's  confidence — for  what  they  are  now,  amongst   the    thinking 
classes,  see  the  scathing,   crushing,  letters  of  the  Kev.  Dr.   Murray, 
Professor  of  Dogmatical  and  Moral  Theology  in  Maynooth  CoIIeg^f 
and    the    wicked     articles    in    The   Telegraph,      "  Lucas,"    said    a 
most  estimable  and  learned  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  US  a  few  days  since,  **is  doing  the  Catholics  more  harm  than  any 
enemy  they  have,  and  if  any   Minister  were  inclined  to  disfranchise 
the  Priests,   Lucas's  speeches  and  newspaper  would  afford   the   best 
excuse."  Just  so;  speeches  and  writings  which,  if  they  represented  .he 
feelings  of  Irish  lloraan  Catholics,  would  show  that  the  Catholics  are  un- 
worthy to  hold  a  political  position  in  any  free  country— as  they  would  foster 
slavish  and  unconstitutional  opinions,  incompatible  with  our  character 
and  with  our  law.    When  out-speaking  old  George  Buchanan  went  in 
the  suite  of  his  master  to  pay  respect  to  the  Pope,    and  when   he 
saw   him  kiss  the  PontifiTs  toe,    he   felt    considerable   uneasiness  in 
surmising  as  to  the  quarter  of  the  Papal  body  to  which  so  insignificant  a 
person  as  himself  might  possibly  be  expected  to  apply  liis  lips—any 
Irish   Roman  Catholic    holding  the  Lucas  opinions  could,  in  the  old 
Scotchman's  place,  feel  little  uneasiness.    Let  the  world  say  as  it  will 
of  O'Connell,  he  nerer  taught  the  Roman  Catholics  to  forget  that  they 
were  men,  and  that  Lreland,  not  Rome,  was  their  country.— .£d. 


I    . 
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11,931 ;  in  1851  they  amounted  to  12,145.  In  Ei^land,  too, 
offences,  by  females,  against  the  person  are  increasing  in  number. 
The  proportion  of  this  class  of  crimes  committed  by  females  was, 
in  the  year  1849,  24-2 ;  in  1850, 24*4 ;  in  1861, 24-8.  In  the 
jear  1850,  28  males  were  convicted  of  offences  against  the 
person,  and  24  females ;  in  the  year  1851,  33  males  and  41 
females.  The  total  nxunber  of  committals  in  London  and 
Middlesex  in  the  year  1850,  was  3,732;  in  the  year  1851, 
8,974.  With  these  facts  before  us,  we  must  reluctantly 
agree  with  Mr.  Porter  when  he  writes  : — "  If  we  refer 
to  our  criminal  returns,  it  will  be  found  that  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the  number  of  persons  committed  for 
trial  is  now  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  ;  while  in  Ireland  the  proportional 
increase  has  been  even  more  appalling,  there  having  oeen,  in 
1849,  twelve-fold  the  number  of  committals  that  were  made  in 
1805,  the  earliest  year  for  which  our  records  are  available. 
There  are  not  any  accounts  of  so  early  a  date,  by  which  we  are 
able  to  make  a  similar  comparison  for  Scotland ;  but  comparing 
the  number  of  committals  in  1815  with  those  in  1849,  we  find 
that  in  these  thirty-four  years  they  have  augmented  nearly 
scven-fold/'* 

We  have  frequently  differed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Hill,  but 
we  fully  co-incide  with  his  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  re- 
forming and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor.  He  clearly 
proves  that  prison  discipline,  prison  labor,  prison  education, 
most  be  advantageous  as  they  teach  the  culprit  that  although  he 
has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  good  order  of  the  common- 
wealth, yet  that  he  is  a  man  subject  to  all  the  rules  of  self- 
government  ;  then  when  he  goes  forth  from  the  prison  he  may 
commence  life  anew,  with  hopes  and  wishes  of  advantages 
to  himself,  through  honesty,  and  through  that  industry  which 
have  been  inculcated  in  the  gaol.  Mr.  Hill's  plan  of  making 
the  parents  of  juvenile  offenders  personally  responsible  for  the 
eril  conduct  of  their  offspring,  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  meri- 
torioos,  and  worthy  the  consideration  of  our  statesmen.  ''  Not 
only/'  he  writes,  '^  should  the  parent  whose  child  falls  into 
crime,  be  compelled,  except  in  peculiar  cases,  to  pav  its  cost 
in  prison  (or  in  default  be  himself  deprived  of  his  libertv  and 
forced  to  toil  for  its  maintenance),  but  be  required  also  to 
indemnify,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  party  injured,  if  not  to 
pay  part  of  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the  prosecution ;  if  it  be 

*  Progren  of  the  Nation,  p.  631.    Ed.  1851. 
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thought  that  such  a  role  would  press  hard  on  parents^  let  it 
always  be  remembered  that  the  loss  and  expense  must  fall  on 
wmebody  ;  and  surely  it  is  less  hard  that  it  should  fall  on  the 
child's  parent  than  on  any  one  else.  Nevertheless,  to  provide 
for  peculiar  cases,  it  might  be  proper,  as  it  certainly  would  be 
liberal,  when  a  parent  could  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court,  or  other  appointed  authority,  that  he  had  used  all  rea- 
sonable means  to  prevent  his  child  from  becoming  a  criminal, 
for  the  State  to  pay  part  of  the  expense  entailed  by  the  child's 
misconduct/' 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  learning  the  effects  produced  by 
a  prison  discipline,  and  by  the  properly  managed  silen^  or 
solitary,  or  mixed  discipline,  and  the  changes  of  food  and  labor, 
we  refer  to  the  eighth  chapter  of  Mr.  Hill's  book.  The  systems 
advocated  by  him,  when  torough  their  means  it  is  proposed  to 
heal  the  monstrous  evils  we  have  in  this  paper  displayed,  may 
appear  weak,  more  especially  when  we  remember  the  unwil- 
lingness so  frequently  shown  by  the  legislature,  which  is  so 
prompt  in  punishment  and  tardy  in  prevention.     But  when  we 
recollect  that  our  system  of  &ctory  labor  was,  thirty-two  years 
ago,  so  cruel,  so  demoralising,  so  unchristian,  and  so  bratal, 
that  parents  cursed  the  day  that  children  were  bom  to  them; 
children  just  in  age  beyond  infancy  tottered  from  their  labor  with 
hungergnawing,andyet  so  worn  and  so  exhausted,  that  theysank 
in  uneasy  slumber  over  their  wretched  food ;  they  were  beaten 
with  iron  rods,  buffeted  and  kicked  like  brutes;  their  language 
was  so  obscene  that  married  women  refused  to  work  in  the 
same  room  with  bovs  and  girls,  and  so  great  was  their  immo- 
rality, that  openly  in  these  factories  the  oonmion  subject  of 
inquiry  was  the  safest  method  to  prevent  conception.    These 
things  were  all  proved  in  the  Factory  Committee  of  1818,  bat 
till  that  indefatigable  philanthropist,  Sadler,  broke  down  the 
grasping  power  of  the  miUocracy  in  the  committee  of  1833^ 
this  system  was  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  defended ;  and  as 
he  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  repair  the  blunders,  or  guilty 
omissions,  of  the  legislature,  because  the  evils  were  patent,  we 
know  not  why  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  moral  and  90f^ 
advancement  of  the  poor,  should  despair  in  days  like  these, 
when  on  all  sides  it  is  admitted  that  crime  and  sin  lark  \n 
every  comer  of  the  land,  and  increase,  at  least  sin  increases, 
because  those  whose  bounden  duty  it  is  to  educate  and  to 
elevate  the  poorer  section  of  the  people,  forget  their  sacred 
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trust.  Lord  Ingestrie  and  Lord  Ashley  have  done  much  in  the 
cause  of  hnmanity ;  they  have  gone  in  amongst  the  poor,  have 
seen  with  their  own  eyes,  believing  with  one  who  had  sounded 
most  of  the  heart's  deepest  depths — Sydney  Smith,*  that — 

*'  He  who  only  knows  the  misfortnnes  of  mankind  at  second  band, 
and  by  description,  has  bat  a  faint  idea  of  what  is  really  suffered  in 
the  world.  A  want  of  charity  is  not  always  to  be  attributed  to  a 
want  of  compassion  ;  the  seeds  of  this  virtue  are  too  deeply  fixed  in 
the  human  constitution,  to  be  easily  eradicated ;  but  the  appeal  to 
this  class  of  feelings  is  not  sufficiently  strong  ;  men  do  not  put 
tbemselves  into  situations  where  such  feelings  are  likely  to  be  called 
forth ;  they  judge  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  understanding,  not  from  the  lively  and  ardent  pictures 
of  sensation.  We  feel,  it  may  be  said»  the  eloquence  of  description  ; 
bat  what  Is  all  the  eloquence  of  art  to  that  mighty  and  original  elo- 
^esce  with  which  natnre  pleads  her  cause ;  to  the  eloquence  of 
paleness,  and  of  hunger ;  to  thei  eloquence  of  sickness,  and  of 
woonds ;  to  the  eloquence  of  extreme  old  affe,  of  helpless  infancy, 
of  friendless  want  f  What  persuasiveness  like  the  melancholy  ap- 
pearance of  nature  badly  supported,  and  that  fixed  look  of  saiuiess, 
which  a  lon^  struggle  with  misfortune  rivets  on  the  human  counte- 
Dince !    Wnat  pleadings  so  powerful  as  the  wretched  hovels  of  the 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  whflst  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  contribu- 

tioos  to  literature,  as  a  critic  and  as  a  lecturer,  are  so  well  known  and  so 

fully  appreciated,  his  sermons,  preached  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 

ftt  the  Berkeley  and  Fitzroy  Chapels,  London,  are  so  much  neglected. 

They  were  published  by  Cadell  in  the  year  1809,  in  two  vols.  Svo, 

Their  style  may  be  judged  from  the  three  sermons  given  in  the  third 

Tolome  of  the  coUected  edition  of  his  works,  published  by  Longman  in 

1845.  The  sermons  are  upon  various  subjects— that  firom  which  we  have 

idecsted  our  extract  is  '<  Upon  the  Best  Mode  of  Charity,"  Vol.  L,  p.  274, 

the  text  being  from  Deuteronomy  zv.,  verse  1 1.    Amongst  the  sermons 

ue  one  on  S^ptidsm ;  On  the  Errors  of  Touth ;  On  Self-Examination ; 

On  the  Mode  of  Passing  the  Sabbath ;  On  the  Judgments  we  Form  of 

Otei,  &c.  &c.    About  all  these  thece  is  a  Christian  spirit  which  re- 

mioda  us  of  the  best  sermons  of  that  Protestant  De  Sales,   Jeremy 

Ttylor.    To  those  who  only  know  Sydney  Smith  the  Reviewer,  the 

Moving  prayer,  composed,  and  read  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,   the 

8oQday  after  the  birth  of  the  present  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Sydney  Smith 

^  Priest,  must  prove  interesting : — *'  We  pray  also  for  tiiat  infant  of  the 

^yil  race,  whom,  in  thy  good  Providence,  thou  hast  given  us  for  our 

niUEre  Ung.    We  beseech  thee  so  to  mould  his  heart,   and  fashion  his 

^^  that  he  may  be  a  blessing,  and  not  an  evil  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 

"*7  be  grow  in  favor  with  man,  by  leaving  to  its  own  force  and  direction 

the  energy  of  a  free  people.    May  he  grow  in  fiivor  with  God,  by  hold- 

mg  the  fiiith  in  Chriat,   fervently  and  feelingly,  without  feebleness, 

vUhmit  fanaticism,  without  foUy  1    Aa  he  will  be  the  first  man  in  these 

'^•y  BO  may  he  be  the  best— disdaining  to  hide  bad  actions  by  high 

l^^to,  and  endeavouring  always,  by  the  example  of  a  strict  and  moral 

™^  to  repay  those  gifts  which  a  loyal  people  are  so  willing  to  spare  from 

their  own  necessities  to  a  good  king." 
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poor,  and  the  whole  STstem  of  their  comfortlesB  economy  ?  These 
are  the  moments  in  which  the  world  and  its  follies  are  forgotten, 
which  throw  the  mind  into  a  new  attitude  of  solemn  thonpht,  which 
have  rescaed  many  a  human  heing  from  dissipation  and  crime,  which 
have  given  birth  to  many  admirable  characters,  and  multiplied,  more 
than  aU  exhortation,  the  friends  of  man,  and  the  disciples  of 
Christ." 

The  Model  Lodging  Hooses,  the  Bagged  Schools,  the  Shoe- 
Black  Brigade,  and  the  Messengers,  tutored  by  the  various 
charitable  societies  of  London,  are  undoubtedly  most  admir- 
able. Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Ligestrie,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Clay,  and  that  most  estimable  man,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
of  Manchester,  are  real  benefactors  to  the  kingdom,  and  have 
discovered  the  best  means  of  advancing  the  social  interests  of 
the  poor,  by  teaching  them  that  they  are  an  integral  portion  of  the 
community,  not  outcasts,  even  though  branded  by  poverty,  and 
driven  into  crime  through  ignorance  and  n^lect  Old  Michael 
Montaigne  wrote  of  human  nature  with  his  usual  acuteness — 
''  Notre  bastiment  et  public  et  priv^  est  plein  d^imperfection. 
En  toute  police,  il  y'a  des  offices  n&essaires,  nonseulment  ob- 
jects, mais  encore  videux :  les  vices  y  trouvent  leur  rang,  et 
s'employent  &  la  conservation  de  notre  sant^/'  So  it  is  with 
the  State;  and  as  no  soul  is  created  purposeless,  even  those 
who  are  depraved,  and  fallen,  or,  it  may  be,  reprobate,  have 
all  the  impress  of  the  Almighty  upon  their  hearts ;  and  he 
who  despairs  of  their  amendment  may  be  a  sound  political 
economist,  but  is  neither  a  good  Christian,  a  good  philosopher, 
nor,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  good  patriot.  The  very 
worst  offender  may  be  rendered  of  service  to  his  country — we 
attempt  to  accomplish  this,  after  crime  has  been  committed,  by 
the  labor  of  the  convict;  had  we  tried  the  school,  and  a 
moral  police,  whilst  he  was  a  juvenile  offender,  he  would  not 
have  become,  in  manhood,  a  felon. 

Our  argument,  as  we  have  stated,  is,  that  though  crime  may 
have  slightly  decreased,  vice  and  immorality  have  increased ; 
the  latter  we  have  proved,  and  the  real  condition  of  the  United 
Kingdoms,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  crime,  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables.  In  the  first  we  show  the  number  of  offenders 
in  the  kingdoms  committed  to  prison  in  the  years  1850-51 ; 
we  give  the  numbers  in  certain  great  offences,  and  the  totals 
in  each  of  the  six  classes  into  which  the  law  divides  crime. 
The  digest  is  compiled  from  the  Tables  of  Criminal  Offenders 
in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  from  the  most  able  and 
most  valuable  Beports  of  Mr.  Galway  and  Mr.  Gorry  Con- 
nellan,  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons  in  Ireland  : — 
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SCOII.AH0. 

ISBLAKD. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

Murder, 

74 

52 

19 

33 

118 

113 

Sodomy, 

70 

63* 

3 

3 

None 

None 

^Mult  with  in-^ 

toit  to  com-  1 
mit  nniiatiiral  | 

41 

35 

2 

3 

1 

None 

crime,              J 

,R«pe, 

148 

137 

19 

11 

57 

53 

lA&sanlts       and  i 

Common  As-  > 

661 

607 

806 

1,000 

2,259 

3,526 

suits. 

)Assaahii^  Police, 

277 

218 

33 

21 

61 

66 

Total  1st  Class, 

2,218 

1>886 

981 

1,192 

2,930 

4,202 

Total  2nd  Class, 
Total  3rd  Glass, 
Total  4tli  Glass, 

2,060 

2.014 

665 

676 

2,215 

2,224 

21,906 

21,253 

1,923 

2,150 

14,029 

16,737 

305 

236 

54 

49 

361 

462 

[Total  5th  Glass, 

808 

680 

126 

170 

244 

250 

'Total  6th  Glass, 

663 

774t 

252 

231 

4,905 

7,451 

iiiAKD  Total, 

! 

27,960 

28,813 

4,001 

4/i68 

24,684 

31,326 

IConvictions,      - 

21,579 

20,537 

3,070 

3,363 

14,377 

10,307 

Aqmttals, 

6,359 

6,238 

233 

258 

17,108 

14,218 

Executions, 

10 

6 

1 

2 

2 

8 

*  Hub  crime  seems  increasing ;  the  nnmbers  were,  in  1847,  42 ;  1848, 
J6;  1649,  54. 

t  To  this  cdass  belong  peijnry  and  sahomation ;  the  numbers  were,  as 
abovn  in  the  following  table  s-^ 


CONTICTIOMS. 

1851. 

185a 

England, 

Iiehmd, 

Scotland, 

116 
42 
14 

57 
47 
21 
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Ill  writing  of  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  natioD,  and  in 
our  cities,  it  may  be  well  here  to  state  that,  by  the  census  of 
1851,  the  population  of  the  three  kingdoms  is  given  as  fol- 
lows : — 

England  and  Wales  ...         17,922,768 

ScoUand  ...  ...  2,870,784 

Ireland  ...  ...  6,515,794 

In  our  chief  cities,  by  the  same  census,  the  population  ia 
stated  thus : — 

London  ...             ...  2,361,640 

Dublin                254,850 

Edinburgh  ...             ...  158,015 

Glasgow  ...             ...  833,657 

Having  thus  far  observed  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
at  large,  and  of  its  moral  and  social  condition,  and  hav- 
ing included  in  our  observations  the  great  manufacturing 
cities  and  towns,  and  Dublin  amongst  the  others,  we  now 
turn  to  a  more  particular  inquirv  into  the  state  of  the  latter 
city,  and  in  this  we  have  happily  been  aided  with  facts  stated 
to  us  by  a  gentleman,  whose  sources  of  information  are  most 
undoubted  and  genuine,  and  whose  ability  and  truth  are 
equalled  only  by  his  integrity,  usefulness,  and  experience. 

In  reference  to  the  Police  institutions  of  the  Irish  metropolis, 
and  their  effect  upon  society  within  the  scope  of  their  operation, 
we  feel  that  most  important  considerations  are  involved,  and 
that  most  striking  results  would  arise  in  a  close  examinatioQ 
of  their  nature  and  working.  As  to  the  police  force,  in  point 
of  appearance,  they  are  the  finest  body  of  men,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  grenadier  guards,  in  the  British  empire ;  and  as 
for  their  discipline,  the  paucity  of  complaints  against  the 
members  of  a  body  upwards  of  1,209  in  number,  and  possess- 
ing, individually,  very  extensive  authority,  is  redly  surprising. 
The  Police  Commissioners  divide,  as  far  as  possible,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  devolving  upon  them ;  and  whilst  Mr. 
CyFerrall  devotes  his  attention  to  the  investigation  of  reports,  the 
direction  of  proceedings  on  complaints,  and  all  other  matters 
suited  for  the  consideration  of  a  man  whose  previous  life  was 
spent  in  attaining  and  practising  the  legal  profession,  Colonel 
Browne  attends  to  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  force, 
which  he  has  certainly  rendered  a  model  for  all  similar  bodies. 
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There  are  some  erroneotis  opinions  entertained  respecting  ex- 
traordinary inducements  existing  for  constables  to  convict  on 
any  accosations  which  they  prefer.     We  believe  that  nothing 
b  more  unfounded  than  the  idea  that  a  police  constable,  in 
Doblin,  is  personally  interested  in  any  case  prosecuted  by  him. 
He  is,  of  course,  reprehensible  for  preferring  frivolous  or  vexa- 
tious complaints,  as  he  is  laudable  and  likely  to  be  remembered 
when  an  opportunity  of  promotion  may  offer,  for  having  de- 
tected crime  and  rendered  its   perpetrators  amenable;    but 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  notion  that  a  certain 
number  of  car  fines,  or  publicans^  penalties,  or  dirty  footway 
cases,  or  gratings  out  of  repair,  or  defective  house  spouts,  or 
boys  sliding  in  frosty  weather,  or  drunken  and  disorderly  pas- 
sengers on  his  "  beat,"  will  suffice  to  make  a  constable  a  ser- 
geant, or  a  sergeant  an  inspector.    The  habits,  character, 
conduct,  integrity,  and  inteUigence  of  a  constable,  constitute 
his  chance  of  promotion ;  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin  are,  per- 
haps, not  aware  that  in  the  police  force  of  their  city  the  highest 
interest,  or  official  influence,  would  not  suffice  to  obtain  admis- 
sion or  promotion  for  a  candidate  who  had  a  better  man  for 
his  competitor.    In  the  year  1844,  the  writer  of  these  pages 
recommended  two  men  for  admission,  they  had  unexceptiona- 
ble characters,  were  tolerably  educated,  and  tlieir  persons  were 
of  powerful  make  and  fine  proportion.    Two  other  candidates 
produced  the  personal  request  of  a  noble  earl  who  was  then  on 
a  visit  with  the  Viceroy,  but  although  a  very  close  scrutiny  was 
required  to  determine  the  choice,  the  nobleman^s  candidates 
were  rejected  and  the  others  received,  and  the  only  explanation 
pven  for  the  preference  was  simply  this — "We  take  the  best 
value  we  can  get  for  our  money .^'    There  is  another  excellent 
point  to  be  remarked  in  our  metropolitan  force,  it  is  almost 
uiaccessible  to  corruption  or  venality.    The  strict  sur^'eillance 
maintained  through  the  various  ranks  of  the  service,  prevents 
any  connivance  at  the  impunity  of  guilt ;  and  the  acceptance 
rf  reward  for  exertion,  however  effective,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Commissioners,  subjects  the  recipient  to  certain 
dismissal.    An  application  for  leave  to  present  a  man  with  a 
gratuity  is  seldom  refused,  and  when  a  reward  is  permitted  to 
be  received,  it  is  openly  notified  in  orders,  and  thus  operates, 
not  only  to  the  gratification  of  the  deserving  individual,  but  to 
the  incitement  of  his  comrades  to  use  their  best  exertions  in 
similar  circumstances.    We  do  not  assume  to  be  the  censors 
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of  other  police  establishments^  but  we  know  certain  localities 
amongst  onr  trans-channelite  friends  where^  if  the  reader 
should  ever  require  the  assistance  of  the  guardians  of  the 
public  peace^  we  would  strongly  urge  him  to  have  money 
m  his  pocket  before  he  makes  his  application,  and  to  have  less 
when  his  application  is  made. 

The  Dublin  police  owes  much  of  its  efficiency  to  the  total 
absence  of  all  religious  or  political  preferences.  In  it,  a  very 
close  watch  is  kept  upon  the  performance  of  doty,  but  no  in- 

J|uiry  is  made  as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  any  member  of  the 
brce.  Controversial  or  political  conversations  are  prohibited 
amongst  them,  and,  consequently,  there  is  peace,  good  feeling, 
mutual  reliance,  and,  probably,  not  the  less  real  religion. 

In  treating  of  the    executive  branch  of  the  force,  traih 
compels  us  to  advance  the  opinion,  that  except  in  the  very 
essential  requisite  of  contributing  to  its  support  through  the 
medium  of  the  tax  collector,  the  public  do  nothing  to  promote 
or  maintain  its  character  or  efficiency.    We  have  lately  heard 
a  divisional  magistrate,  who  has  had  upwards  of  twelve  years 
official  experience  of  both  public  and  police,  declare  that  he  has 
frequently  been  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  persons  occupying 
respectable  positions  in  society  when  complaints  insCitated  by 
constables  were  under  investigation.     He  stated  that  amongst 
some  thousands  of  cases  he  had  experience  only  of  two  instances 
in  which  the  testimony  of  a  police  const^ible  was  deliberately 
false.     One  was  the  case  of  a  young  man,  a  respectable  trader, 
who,  intending  to  visit  the  theatre,  was  importuned  by  his  sister 
to  allow  her  to  accompany  him ;  he  evaded  compliance,  but  she 
watched  him  closely,  and  as  he  left  the  house,  she  ran  into  the 
street  after  him,  and  catching  him  by  the  arm,  insisted  on  being 
taken  to  the  play.  At  the  moment  a  constable  came  up  and  took 
her  into  custody;  the  brother  remonstrated,  perhaps  resisted^and 
was  himself  apprehended.     The  young  and  respectable  female 
was  charged  at  the  station-house  as  ''  a  disorderly  prostitute/' 
and  her  brother  was  charged  with  ''disorderly  conduct  and 
attempting  to  rescue  the  prisoner,  &c.''     On  the  hearing,  the 
magistrate  dismissed  the  constable's  complaint,  and  desired 
the   aggrieved   parties  to   lodge  informations   for  the  gross 
assault  committed  on  them,  the  impropriety  of  the  constable's 
conduct  being  aggravated  by  his  persisting  in  swearing  to 
a  charge  which  was  totally  disproved  by  most  respectable 
witnesses.     The    young    man    and    his    sister    refused  U> 
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Gomplj  with  the  magistrate's  advice,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  a  summary  conviction,  and  all  that  remained  was  to 
dismiss  the  constable  from  a  force  to  which  he  was  a  disgrace. 
But,  in  a  few  days,  the  injured  parties  waited  on  the  justice 
for  the  purpose  of  imploring  his  interference  to  procure 
the  pardon  of  the  constable,  and  they  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Commissioners,  praying  that  the  man  who  had  acted 
so  scandalously  "  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  bread/'  The 
memorial  had  no  effect.  The  other  case  was  the  apprehension 
of  a  respectable  citizen's  wife  at  her  husband's  door,  where  she 
was  standing  whilst  her  husband  was  speaking  to  her  brother 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  where  the  brother  resided.  The 
charge  described  the  woman  as  ''  a  prostitute  loitering  on  a 
thoroughfare  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution;"  but  nothing  could 
induce  the  parties  to  prosecute  the  constable,  and  the  husband 
ttgued  gravely,  "  that  when  tiey  forgave  the  policeman,  it  was 
very  unjust  in  his  superiors  to  dismiss  him."  Upon  these 
cases  we  must  remark,  that  it  is  rather  unreasonable  in  the 
pabhc  to  expect  perfection  amongst  a  body  of  men,  whose 
transgressions  they  refuse  to  aid  in  punishing,  and  for  whose 
offences  they  seek  forgiveness. 

In  treating,  however  superficially,  of  a  police  force,  we  can- 
not omit  alluding  to  the  prejudice  so  strong  for  a  time,  and  still 
existing  to  some  extent,  against  the  employment  of  a  "  detective 
division/'  There  are  many  who  insist  that  a  constable  should 
adopt  no  disguise,  but  that  in  the  uniform  of  the  force  to  which 
he  belongs  he  should  perambulate  the  streets,  suppress  disor- 
ders, apprehend  offenders,  and  when  directed  to  execute  war- 
rants, he  should  go  in  search  of  the  culprit  openly  and  avowedly. 
To  such  we  would  suggest,  that  if  in  the  organization  of  a  po- 
lice there  is  anything  unconstitutional,  it  is  rather  to  be  found 
in  the  adoption  of  an  uniform  than  in  the  attire  of  "  plain 
clothes."  The  old  common-law  constable  had  no  uniform ;  he 
^ent,  and  came,  and  mixed  amongst  other  men,  without  a 
number  on  his  collar  or  a  crown  on  his  buttons,  and  still  his 
office  and  its  functions  were  not  denounced  as  unconstitutional. 
A  policeman  in  uniform  may  patrol  our  streets,  suppress  riots, 
restrain  indecency,  and  apprehend  the  pickpocket  or  drunkard; 
hat  it  is  not  by  such  that  the  progress  of  the  swindler  is  to  be 
teiced  and  stopped,  the  haunts  of  the  burglar  ascertained,  or 
that  the  minute  circumstances,  trifling  to  the  casual  observer,  but 
amoanting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  perfect  conviction,  are  to  be 

23 
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discovered  and  concatenated  to  establish  the  fearful  guilt  of  the 
murderer* 

The  editor  of  ffauseAold  fTards  has  occaaionallj  given  to 
his  readers  a  few  pages  of  the  reminiscences  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  English  metropolitan  detectives ;  and  although  the 
details  of  the  cases  are  not  in  general  so  complicated  amongst 
the  Irish  members  of  the  "  Catch  Club/*  yet  instances  are  not 
wanting  of  the  quickest  perception  being  evinced.  Several 
years  have  elapsed  since  a  clergyman  was  murdered  near  Ban- 
don^  on  the  lugh  road,  and  in  the  open  day.  No  clue  was 
obtained  to  fix  the  guilt  of  his  assassination  on  its  perpetrators; 
but  a  soldier  in  a  regiment  quartered  at  Trederictonj  New 
Brunswick^  stated  to  his  officer  that  he  had  been  concerned  in 
the  crime,  and  he  named  two  others  as  his  accomplices :  the 
man  was  sent  home^  and  was  brought  before  a  divisional  jus- 
tice for  examination.  One  of  the  Dublin  detectives  mentioned 
to  the  justice  that  he  had  been,  at  the  period  of  the  murder, 
orderly  to  the  constabulary  officer  at  Bandon,  that  he  had  been 
at  the  scene  of  the  offence  very  soon  after  its  commission,  and 
that  he  wished  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  the  prisoner. 
This  was  acceded  to,  and  the  self-accusing  caitiff  detailed  that 
on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  when  the  man  was  murdered,  he 
and  the  two  men  whom  he  named,  met  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man on  his  way  home,  that  one  of  them  seized  his  horse,  and 
the  other  shot  him  with  a  blunderbuss ;  that  they  immediately 
fled,  and  he  made  a  statement  of  where  and  how  they  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  detective,  through  the  magistrate, 
asked  him,  which  of  you  backed  the  horse  into  the  grip  and 
overturned  the  gig  ?  to  which  the  reply  was,  I  did.     He  then 

asked,  which  of  you  cut  the  traces  ?   The  response  was,  L ■ 

did.     He  proceeded,  which  of  you  struck  the  poor  woman  who 

saw  the  murder,  for  screaming  ?     He  was  answered,  P 

did.  The  detective  then  said  to  the  magistrate,  that  the  fellow 
was  telling  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  for  the  horse  had  not  been 
backed  into  the  grip,  and  the  vehicle  was  not  a  gig  but  an 
outside  jaunting-car ;  that  the  traces  were  not  cot,  neither  was 
any  woman  near  the  place  assaulted  by  the  murderers.  Subse- 
quent inquiries  established  the  fact^  that  one  of  the  persons 
accused  in  the  fellow^s  confession  was,  at  the  period  of  the 
murder,  apprentice  to  a  cabinet-maker  in  Cork,  a  reference  to 
whose  books  showed  that  he  had  been  on  his  concerns  all  that 
day,  and  it  appeared  that  the  statement  was  made  for  the  meie 
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purpose  of  its  fabricator  being  sent  home  from  service  in  a 
r^ment  with  which  he  was  discontented. 

The  residence  of  the  universally  lamented  Dr.  Graves  in 
Merrion-sqnarey  was  robbed  five  or  six  years  ago  by  the  thiefs 
entering  the  front  drawing-room  windows,  which  had  been  left 
aniastened.  The  balcony  did  not  appear  accessible  by  ordi- 
nary means,  but  was  easily  attained  from  that  of  the  adjoin- 
ing hoase.  A  detective  at  once  perceived  the  traces  left  by  a 
soUed  foot  in  climbing  by  the  pillars  of  the  hall  door  next  to 
Dr.  Graves's ;  he  then  walked  over  to  the  rails  of  the  square, 
and  found  marks  where  some  person  had  recently  crossed; 
amongst  the  bushes  there  were  a  few  heaps  of  twigs,  the 
parings  or  prunings  of  the  shrubs ;  and  beneath  one  of  these 
be  discovered  an  excavation  or  eacAe,  in  which  was  a  quantity 
of  the  stolen  property.  At  night  he  lay  down  at  a  little  dis« 
tance  bom  the  place,  and  was  not  long  there  when  a  person 
approached  and  proceeded  to  take  up  the  articles,  and  whilst 
the  robber  was  encumbered  with  his  load,  he  was  readily  cap- 
tured, subsequently  convicted,  and  transported.  His  name,  if 
ire  recollect  rightly,  was  Cuddv,  and  he  was,  let  us  hope,  the 
last  of  the  regular,  professional,  Dublin  burglars. 

A  most  extraordinary  class  of  miscreants  has  been  almost 
entirely  banished  from  Dublin  by  the  sole  agency  of  the  detective 
division.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  a  nest  of  impos- 
tors had  located  themselves  in  Bridgofoot-street,  and  that  the 
members  of  this  nefarious  association  were  levying  contributions 
on  the  many  thousands  in  whose  disposition  charity  and  cre- 
dulity were  united.  Forty-one  of  them  were  arrested  and 
committed  for  trial  on  charges  of  '^  conspiring  to  defraud,  ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretences,  and  forgery  at  common 
law.*'  They  were,  however,  consigned  to  Newgate,  exactly  at 
the  time  when  the  State  prosecutions  against  O'Connell  had  been 
commenced,  and  it  was  the  received  opinion  in  police  quarters 
that  they  owed  their  escape — for  they  were  not  prosecuted — to 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Attomey-Gtineral  of  that  |)eriod, 
that  all  his  attention  was  demanded  in  bringing  down  the 
eagle,  and  that  none  of  his  energies  could  be  spared  to  scatter 
a  flock  of  kites.  But  they  were  not  relinquished  by  the  detec- 
tives, and  were  brought  in  detail  under  the  castigation  of  the  law, 
until  the  confederacy  was  broken  up.  Their  system  consisted 
in  writing  begging  letters  and  petitions,  termed  in  their  slang, 
"  Slumt,     to  all  whom  they  considered  likely  to  yield  the 
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slightest  attention  to  their  requests.  One  represented  that  she 
was  a  clergyman's  widow,  with  four  or  five  fenoiale  children^  the 
eldest  only  eleven  years  of  age ;  that  her  pious,  exemplary,  and 
most  afiectionate  partner  had  died  of  malignant  fever,  con- 
tracted whilst  whispering  the  words  of  Christian  consolation  to 
the  departing  sinner,  and  imparting  the  joyfdl  assurance  thai 
the  life  flickering  away,  the  socket  glimmer  of  a  mere  earthlj 
light,  would  be  rekindled  in  a  lamp  of  everlasting  duration  and 
unvarying  brilliancy.  That  resigned  to.  her  suffering,  and 
adoring  the  hand  from  which  she  had  experienced  chastening, 
she  was  not  forbidden  to  hope  that  the  blessed  spirit  of  charitj 
would  be  manifested  in  her  relief,  and  in  shielding  h^r  helpless, 
artless  babes  from  the  privations  of  distress  in  their  infancj, 
and  from  the  still  more  fearful  danger  of  being,  in  advanced 
youth,  exposed  to  the  snares  of  sin  and  its  depraving  conse- 
quences.    A  contribution,  however  small,  addressed  to  Mrs. 

>  at  No.  — ,  Bridgefoot-street,  Dublin,  would,  it  was 

respectfully  hoped,  be  accorded  by  Lord or  Mr.  or  Mrs. 

,  whose  well  known,  though  unostentatious  benevolence, 

must  plead  the  poor  widow's  apology  for  such  an  intrusion. 
Another  was  an  unfortunate  man,  who  for  many  years  had 
earned  a  respectable  livelihood  as  a  commercial  agent,  and 
supported  a  numerous  and  interesting  family  by  his  industry 
and  intelligence,  but  having  unfortunately  been  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  when  a  contested  election  was  in  progress,  he 
unguardedly  expressed  a  wish  for  the  success  of  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate,  and  although  not  a  voter,  he  was  set  upon  by  a 
horde  of  savage  ruffians,  and  beaten  so  as  to  produce  paralysis 
of  his  lower  extremities,  and  that  now  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  entreat  the  humane  commiseration  of  one  who 
could  not,  if  the  public  testimony  of  his,  or  her  generous  dis- 
position, was  to  be  credited,  refuse  to  sympathize  with  a  parent 
whose  helplessness  compelled  him  to  witness,  with  unavailing 
anguish,  the  poignant  miseries  of  the  offspring  he  had  hoped; 
by  his  honest  exertions,  to  have  maintained  and  reared,  without 
submitting  to  the  galling  necessity  of  soliciting  that  aid  which 
nothing,  but  the  most  absolute  destitution,  could  reconcile 
him  to  implore.     A  militaiy  lady  announced  herself  as  the 

widow  of  color-sergeant  Eobert  ,  who    having  served 

faithfully  for  twenty-seven  years  in  India^  had  been  severely 
wounded  in  a  decisive  battle  in  Nepaul^  and  when  invahded 
and  pensioned,  was  unfortunately  drowned  at  Blackwall,  in 
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consequence  of  the  boat  which  was  conveying  him  ashore, 
being  run  down  by  a  Thames  steamer.  That  she  and  her  eight 
poor  orphans  had  no  resource  on  reaching  her  native  city, 
where  she  found  that  a]l  her  relatives  had  died  or  emigrated, 
and  where  she  was  friendless  and  alone,  but  to  throw  herself 
upon  the  charitable  feelings  of  one  whose  character  emboldened 
her  to  hope  that  the  humble  appeal  of  the  soldier's  widow,  for 
herself  and  her  poor  orphans,  would  not  be  unavailing.  These 
and  a  thousand  other  Slums  were  manufactured  in  Bridgefoot- 
street,  alias  Dirty-lane,  not  an  unsuitable  name  for  the  locale 
of  such  proceedings,  and  they  were  invariably  accompanied  by 
lists  of  subscriptions,  and  magisterial  or  municipal  attestations, 
admirably  got  up  in  the  first  style  of  forgery.  It  must  be 
mentioneid,  that  one  scoundrel  represented  himself  to  be  the 
8on  of  a  gentleman  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  of  an  old  family, 
aad  of  the  pristine  faith ;  that  he  had  been  educated  at  Lou- 
vain,  had  an  ardent  wish  to  become  a  Catholic  clergvman,  that 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  dignitaries  of  that  church  was 
inclined  to  ordain  him,  but  that  his  father  had  died  in  debt, 
without  leaving  him  the  means  of  providing  even  the  very 
humble  outfit  for  such  a  vocation.  One  of  his  missives  pro- 
duced the  efiect  of  relieving  the  lady  of  a  civic  functionary  of 
five  pounds  sterling,  which  the  excellent  and  worthy  matron 
piously  suggested  might  be  useful  in  providing  the  embryo 
priest  with  vestmetUs. 

This  confederacy  was  not  confined  to  Dublin.  Its  branches 
eiteiided  through  Leinster,  Connaught,  Munster,  and  in  almost 
every  important  town  in  England  its  connections  were  estab- 
lished. It  is,  however,  very  curious  that  the  Scots  and  our 
Northern  countrymen  were  left  comparatively  free  of  its  attacks. 
Why  ?  Is  it  because  the  rascally  crew  conceived  the  natives 
of  Scotland  and  Ulster  more  cautious  or  less  benevolent  than 
their  respective  Southern  neighbours  ?  The  reader  may  judge 
for  himself;  but  swindlers  are  not,  in  general,  very  wrong  in 
their  estimate  of  character  or  disposition. 

The  head  quarters  of  the  society  were  in  an  obscure  country 
town  in  a  central  county  of  Ireland,  and  there  the  fnateriel  of 
the  association  was  seized,  according  to  our  information,  about 
the  end  of  1843  or  beginning  of  1844.  We  may  close  our 
notice  of  this  respectable  body  by  stating,  that  there  was  found 
at  the  source  of  their  system,  a  chest  of  very  elegant  roanufac- 
tare,  and  containing,  in  compartments  aamirably  executed, 
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couuterfeils  of  the  public  seals  of  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick, 
Sligo,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Soathampton, 
Hamburgh,  Havre,  and  New  York.  These  were  used  to  seal 
forged  certificates  and  attestations,  which  were  transmitted  for 
use  to  more  populous  places ;  but  the  seals  were  cunningl; 
kept  in  a  remote,  and,  for  a  long  time,  an  onsiiBpected  lo- 
cality. 

We  now   turn   to  the   police  courts,  in  which  the  ma- 
gisterial business    of  the  city   of  Dublin,  and  of  the  most 
important  portion  of  its  suburbs,  is  discharged  by  seven  divi- 
sional justices.     To  the  persons  acquainted  with  this  city,  it 
cannot  but  appear  extraordinary  that  the  police  offices  are  so 
close  together;  each  of  them  is  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
division  to  which  it  belongs ;  a  quick  walker  could  pass  the 
three  in  about  five  minutes,  and  as  the  public  do  not  declare 
tliat  they  are  inconvenient,  it  is  a  fair  supposition  that  the 
entire  business  might  be  consolidated  into  one   building  in 
which  two  magistrates,  sitting  in  separate  courts,  could,  be- 
tween nine  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  dispose 
of  the  criminal  charges  and  civil  complaints.     At  present  the 
labor,  although  in  the  aggregate  by  no  means  light,  is  extremely 
unequal  in  its  pressure.     A  review  in  the  Park  fills  Capel-street 
court  with  cases  of  detected  pickpockets,  disorderly  drnnkaids, 
furious  drivers,  toss  players,  and  thimble-riggers,  whilst,  per- 
haps, the  other  offices  are  empty.    Donnybrook  fills  the  south 
side  with  cases,  whilst  it  depletes  the  blackguardism  of  the 
northern  division.     One  police  court,   with   two  cham^bers, 
would  suffice  to  do  the  busiuess,  and  prevent  its  uneven  pres- 
sure.   A  consolidation  would  also  effect  the  advantageous 
result  of  inducing  a  greater  uniformity  of  decision,  and  in  im- 
parting increased  facilities  of  attendance  to  respectable  legal 
practitioners. 

The  present  pohce  code  of  Dublin  consists  of  nine  or  ten 
statutes,  expressly  framed  for  the  regulation  of  the  district; 
and  it  is  favored  with  occasional  scraps  of  legislation  from  other 
acts.  Until  the  5th  Vic,  sess.  2,  c.  24,  passed,  the  pcdice 
institutions  of  Dublin  were  principally  regulated  by  the  48ih 
George  III.  c.  140,  which  passed  on  the  30th  June,  180B. 
It  consists  of  128  sections;  and  when  we  consider  the  state ol 
society  here  forty-five  years  ago,  and  the  various  requirements 
existing  now,  which  were  uuhewl,  nay  undreamed  of  then,  this 
statute  appears  to  indicate  very  peculiar  power  of  arrangement; 
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and  it  is  remarkable  for  a  plain,  simple  mode  of  expression, 
which  the  bungling  attempts  of  subsequent  legislators  to  amend 
and  explain  it,  have  not  snflBced  entirely  to  obscure  and  mystify. 
The  greater  portion  of  it  has  been  repealed,  but  such  parts  as  still 
remain  are  clear,  distinct,  and  intelligible.  It  is  understood  to 
have  been  concocted,  and  some  sections  are  believed  to  have 
been  drawn  by  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  filled  the  oflBce  of 
Irish  secretary  from  1807  until  1809.  He  was  a  man  capable  of 
drawing  either  a  parliamentary  enactment  or  a  sword  with  some 
effect.  Through  the  entire  of  this  old  act  the  closest  knowledge 
of  the  city  and  of  the  habits  of  its  people  is  manifested.  It  forms 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  5th  Vic,  in  which  ignorance,  or  laziness, 
or  perhaps  a  combination  of  both,  produced  the  insertion  of  a 
section  giving  iurisdiction  to  the  divisional  justices  over  the 
disputes  and  diflerences  arising  between  the  tcatermen,  eoal^ 
shippers,  &c.,  in  or  upon  the  River  Liffey.  It  would  have 
been  an  additional  improvement  if  the  framer  of  the  latter 
enactment,  when  he  imagined  the  existence  of  watermen  and 
ooal-whippers  in  DubKn,  had  stretched  his  fancy  to  the  creation 
of  a  fishery  upon  the  Poddle,  and  had  provided  for  its  encou- 
ragement and  protection. 

In  the  police  courts,  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  people 
of  this  city  very  prominently  appear.     It  is  worthy  of  remarkj 
that  only  one  committal  for  a  capital  crime  has  been  signed  by 
any  Dublin  police  magistrate  now  living.    The  offence  of  bur* 
glary  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.     Shoplifting  genteely  restricts 
itself  to  the  better  classes,  and  is  very  unfrequent,  when  the 
opportunities  for  its  indulgence  are  taken  into  account.     Petty 
larceny  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  juvenile  practitioners, 
who  are  very  expert  in  this  pursuit,  and  who  ought  to  be  pro- 
ficients, as  they  have  been  tavght  nothing  else.     There  is  nothing 
more  deplorable  than  the  state  of  the  boy  robbers  of  Dublin — 
most  of  them  without  parents,  friends,   or   habitation ;   the 
children  of  strangers  who  have  died  or  deserted  them,  they 
have  no  claim  for  admission  into  our  workhouses,  and  no 
means  of  subsistence  except  by  thievery  and  earning  imprison- 
ment.    Many  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  loathsome  disease,  and 
thev  look  forward  to  transportation  as  their  ultimate  destiny, 
without  much  dread,  for  they  have  no  tics  to  bind  them  to  so- 
ciety, or  to  make  their  severance  from  their  native  land  painful. 
They  are  singularly  communicative,  and  frequently  has  the 
writer  of  this    page  observed    the   young   eye  glisten  with 
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resuscitated  hope,  at  any  suggestion  which  offered  a  diance  d 
escape  from  a  life  of  crime  to  an  existence  even  of  privation. 
One  of  this  class  was  lately  brought  before  a  police  magistrate, 
charged  with  thieving,  and  he  acknowledged  the  offence  at 
once;  he  stated  that  he  was  a  native  of  Limerick,  that  his 
mother  was  dead,  and  his  father  had  gone  to  England  about 
four  years  ago,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  since ;  that  he  had 
walked  to  Dublin,  and  since  his  arrival,  had  lain  in  halls  and 
dairv-yards  at  night,  and  had  stolen  whatever  he  could  pilfer 
by  day.  He  said  '^it  would  be  a  murlAer  to  beat  kirn,  that  he 
was  willing  to  work,  and  if  he  was  sent  aboard  skip,  he  would 
go  to  any  part  of  the  world  readily.'^  He  was  a  fine  stout  made 
boy,  who^with  good  food,  clothing,  and  instruction,  would 
soon  p«Il  a  rope  or  handle  a  capstan  bar  well ;  bat  although 
we  are  told  that  the  navy  is  short  of  hands,  that  poor  boy  is 
feeding  at  the  public  expense  in  a  prison,  but  he  was  not  flogged. 
It  is  horrible  io  think  that  in  a  Christian  country  there  should 
be  hundreds  of  children  of  both  sexes  left  unreclaimed  and 
uninstructed.  Knowing  the  law,  not  in  its  protective  influ- 
ences, but  in  its  punishments,  they  are  living  nuisances  on  our 
streets,  and  are  reared  by  us  to  be  adult  miscreants,  we  repeat, 
reared,  for  they  are  supported  by  the  public ;  to-day,  upon  the 
proceeds  of  an  individual's  rifled  pocket — ^to-morrow,  lodged 
and  fed  in  a  prison,  where  their  criminal  education  is  perfected 
by  their  depraved  associations. 

In  listening  to  the  summonses  of  a  police  court,  we  cannot 
fail  to  remark  upon  the  mild  and  forgiving  tendencies  of  the 
men,  and  the  vindictive  rancour  of  the  women,  of  Dublin.  The 
man  claims  the  protection  of  the  law ;  "  he  has  no  wish  to  in- 
jure  the  party  he  complains  of,  but  he  wants  him  bound  to  the 
peace,  lust  to  keep  him  quiet.''  The  woman  wants  "  the  coorse 
of  the  law/'  and  to  have  her  adversary  "  chastised,  and  kept 
from  killing  the  whole  world,  like  a  murdherin'  vagabone  as  she 
is  ;'it's  no  use  in  talkin',  but  the  street  will  never  be  quiet  until 
she  gets  some  little  confinement  just  to  lam  her  manners." 
Summonses  for  abusive  language,  or,  as  the  fair  complainants 
term  it,  "  street  scandal,"  are,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous 
cases  as  a  class ;  and  on  the  hearing  of  them,  there  is  generally 
elicited  an  amount  of  vituperation  beyond  anything  that  Bil- 
lingsgate could  attempt  to  supply.  In  every  case  a  total  absence 
of  chastity  is  imputed,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  if  a  foreigner 
would  only  believe  both  sides  of  a  police  summons  book,  he 
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would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  chastity  was  a  rare 
virtae  amongst  the  lower  order  of  Dublin  females.  Yet  the 
contrary  is  the  fact ;  furious  in  their  resentments^  uncontrollable 
in  their  invectives^  and  inveterately  addicted  to  assassination  of 
reputation,  they  are,  in  general^  extremely  chaste,  and  attest  the 
value  they  attach  to  female  virtue  by  invariably  imputing  its 
absence  to  their  opponents.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  novel  term 
of  reproach  arouses  volcanic  fury,  and  an  eruption  of  indigna- 
tion is  excited  by  the  most  extraordinary  and  unmeaning  epi- 
thet. A  late  instance  occurred  of  a  fish-vender  from  Patrick- 
street  roaring  to  the  magistrate,  that  if  her  enemy  was  not 
punished,  her  life,  and  her  child's  life  (for  she  was  encientej. 
would  be  lost.  But  what  did  she  say  P  was  the  query.  '*  What 
did  she  say  I  yer  worship,  what  did  she  say  !  Why  she  come 
iovmybreneiu^  the  whole  world  at  the  comer  of  Plunket^treet, 
and  called  me  "  a  bloody  ould  excommunicated  gasometer.'^ 
We  may  mention,  that  as  female  iQvective  generally  ascribes 
inoontinency  to  its  opponent,  so  the  male  scolds,  happily  not 
very  numerous,  have  their  favorite  term  of  reproach,  and  when 
they  wish  to  destroy  a  man's  reputation,  they  designate  him  a 
thief?  no,  a  robber  ?  no,  a  murderer  ?  no,  they  satiate  all  their 
mahgnity  in  calling  him  ''  an  informer .'' 

A  late  statute,  which  has  enabled  justices  of  peace  to  deter- 
mine ejectments  of  tenements  in  cities  and  market  towns,  held 
at  a  rent  not  exceeding  £1  per  month,  has  produced  a  satisfac- 
tory alteration  in  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  poorer 
portions  of  this  city.  Formerly,  a  regular  notice  to  quit  and  a 
civil  bill  ejectment  were  requisite,  and  the  landlords  considered 
tliat  process  too  tardy  to  get  rid  of  an  over-holding  room-keeper. 
They  accordingly  order^  the  defaulter  out,  and  in  case  of 
refusal,  war  was  declared.  The  door  was  sometimes  torn  off 
its  hinges,  the  window  sashes  removed,  and  the  grate  taken 
away,  the  chimney  was  stopped  above.  If  the  landlord  had 
possession  of  the  room  beneath,  he  broke  upwards,  and  smoked 
the  tenant  out.  If  he  had  command  of  the  room  above,  he 
raised  the  flooring,  and  deluged  the  luckless  defaulter  with 
water,  not  of  the  cleanest  description :  however,  a  few  heavy 
fines  checked  this  practice^  and  a  total  stop  was  put  to  it  by  the 
summary  power  of  ejectment,  on  a  magistrate's  order.  This  law 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  poorer 
localities.  A  man  can  now  obtain  a  lodging  with  greater  facility, 
as  his  landlord  knows  he  may  easily  dispossess  him  in  case  of 
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non-payment  of  the  rent ;  and  the  landlord  lets  his  t^iements 
at  more  moderate  rents^  as  he  has  not  the  same  risk  as 
formerly,  of  having  his  premises  unproductive  until  the  execu- 
tion of  a  civil  bill  decree. 

We  cannot  avoid,  when  treating  of  police,  to  mention  a 
body  of  men  who  are  taxed  very  highly  in  Dublin,   and  are 
peculiarly  under  the  control  of  the  police  authorities,  we  al* 
lude  to  the  pawnbrokers,  and  we  introdace  them  more  readily 
to  our  readers'  notice,  because  we  believe  they  will  bear  a  most 
favorable  comparison  with  the  members  of  the  same  trade  in 
any  other  part  of  the  empire.     With  many  facilities,  and  still 
more  numerous  inducements,  to  shelter  and  screen  depredat- 
ors, they  have  long  maintained  a  high  reputation  for  strict  in- 
tegrity, and  have  manifested,  almost  invariably,  the  utmost 
readiness  to  assist  in  the  detection  of  crime,  and  the  repres* 
sion  of  dishonesty.     Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  was 
but  one  person  in  the  pajivnbroking  trade  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  willing  recipient  of  stolen  'property,  and  he  is  not 
now  in  business.  The  pawnbrokers  have,  however,  occasionally 
sutfered  from  fraud  or  rapine ;  and  in  such  cases,  we  regret  to 
say,  they  have  not  met  with  more  public  sympathy  than  is 
expressed  in  a  laugh   at ''  my  uncle.''     About  four  years  ago 
some  ingenious  rogues  cut  out  portions  of  tea  and  coffee  pots, 
sugar  bowls,  ladles,  &c.,   made  of  copper  or  Britannia  metal, 
and  grafted  into  the  excised  spaces  pieces  of  silver  taken  out 
of  articles  of  smaller  size,  and  on  which  the  genuine  *'  hall 
marks''  were  impressed.     These  vessels  were  then  subjected 
to  the  electro-plating  process,   and  when  well  silvered,  were 
pawned  in  various  offices  as  real  plate.     In  several  instances 
the  depositors  brought  them  with  the  appearance  of  having 
been  recently  clean^,  and  with  some  of  the  reddish  ^'  plate 
powder"  still  in  the  crevices  and  chasing  of  the  articles.  Upon 
such  there  was  a  sum  of  about  £1,100  levied.     It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  pledges  were  never  released,  and  that  the  lend- 
ers had  not  sixpence  to  the  pound  of  real  value  for  their  ad- 
vances.    They  are  also   occasionally  deceived   by   borrowers 
who  bring  bundles  of  clothes  to  pawn,  and  regularly  release 
them  at  a  week's  interval.     At  last  the  pawnbroker  takes  the 
bundle,  pays  the  required  and  usual  loan,  and  without  exa- 
mining it,  throws  it  on  his  shelf.     This  continues  for  a  week 
or  two  longer,  and  at  last  the  bundle  remains  without  redemp- 
tion.   Then  *'  my  uncle"  finds  that  he  has  a  bundle  of  rags. 
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or  a  piece  of  old  carpet,  instead  of  "  the  blue  frock  coat/'  oir 
"  the  olive  cloth  cloak/*  upon  which  he  thought  his  money 
was  advanced.  Latterly^  however,  the  perpetration  of  this 
fraud  has  been  very  rare,  the  lenders  are  more  "  wide  awake/' 
and  are  seldom  "done  twice." 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  that  extraordinary  body  peculiar 
to  Dublin — peculiar  in  their  slovenliness,  their  wit,  their 
soiriely,  their  conversational  powers,  and  quickness  of 
repartee,  their  honesty,  their  union  without  combination, 
and  their  hatred  of  law — ^the  carmen  of  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis. There  is  no  subject,  connected  with  the  police 
of  the  city,  more  curious  than  the  efforts  heretofore  vainly 
made  to  civilize  this  class  of  persons.  They  recoil  from 
all  authority,  and  are  deaf  to  all  advice.  Their  good  qualities 
are  their  own,  for  they  would  not  acquire  them  from  any  pre- 
cept, or  adopt  them  through  any  compulsion.  They  have  a 
defence,  satisfactory  to  their  own  minds,  for  every  accusation, 
and  an  objection,  quite  valid  in  their  own  opinions,  to 
every  improvement.  There  is  not  a  police  constable  employed 
on  carriage  doty  that  would  not  gladly  relinquish  it  for  any 
other  service,  however  slavish ;  and  no  one  has  attempted  to 
regulate  them  without  being  convinced  that,  at  the  end  of  his 
exertion?,  he  had  only  "  his  labor  for  his  pains."  The  diiSculty 
of  managing  these  men  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
instances : — 

When  a  Dublin  carman  is  summoned  by  a  police  constable, 
be  almost  invariably  meets  the  accusation  by  a  direct  contradic- 
tion, and  generally  offers  to  swear  to  his  statement.  If  he  is 
called  upon  to  answer  for  being  shabbily  dressed,  and  dirty  in 
his  apparel,  he  buys  or  borrows  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  shaves, 
and  puts  on  a  clean  shirt,  and  then  states  boldly  to  the  ma- 
gi^trate  that  he  was  just  in  the  same  state  when  '^  the  police- 
man wrote  him,"  and  "  that  if  he's  let  to  the  book  he'll  swear 
it."  If  he  is  summoned  for  being  absent  from  his  beast  and 
vehicle,  he  insists  that  he  was  "  holding  a  lock  of  hay"  to  his 
horse  all  the  time.  If  the  complaint  is  for  furious  driving, 
the  defence  is  set  up  that  ^'  the  baste"  was  dead  lame,  that  it 
was  just  after  taking  up  a  nail,  and  was  on  three  legs  "  when 
he  was  wrote."  If  it  is  alleged  that  the  horse  was  in 
wretched  condition,  and  unfit  to  pl^  fur  public  accommodation, 
he  expresses  lii.^  wonder  that  any  fault  should  be  found  with  a 
horse  that  could  "  rowl"  four  to  the  Curragh  and  back,  with- 
out  "  turning  a  hair."     Whatever  statement  is  made  for  the 
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defence^  it  is  one  that  evinces  imaginative  power^  for  the  plain, 
dull  truth  is  never  permitted  the  slightest  admixture  in  the 
excuse  offered ;  and  even  when  the  truth  would  amount  to  a  de- 
fence, it  is  discarded   ''  upon  principle/'    A  fellow  waiting  at 
a  corn  shop  for  a  feed  of  oats  declares  that  he  was  only  order* 
ing  '^  a  mash  of  bran  ;*'  his  impression  being  that  the  truth  is 
unlucky ;  besides,  he  never  hears  any  one  else  telling  truth, 
and  why  should  he  be  singular  ?    An  old  man  named  Pat 
Markey,  formerly  belonging  to  Baggot-street  standi  and  now 
some  years  dead,  made  a  statement  on  one  occasion  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  probability,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  evi- 
dence adduced  against  him  ;  however,   upon  the  prosecutor's 
own  showing,  the  case  was  dismissed,  as  "the  charge  was  not 
legally  sustained.    Pat  was  then  asked  why  he  did  not  teU  the 
truth,  as  it  would  have  been  better  for  him,  upon  which  he 
exclaimed — "  Musha,  cock  him  up  with  the    truth  !    thaf  s 
more  than  ever  I  towld  a  magistrate  yif     A  Dublin  carman 
never  mentions  the  offence  for  which  he  is  punished ;  he  al- 
ways substitutes  for  it  the  inducement  which  caused  him  to 
commit  the  fault.  A  fellow  goes  into  a  tobacconist's,  and  while 
he  is  making  his  purchase,  his  horse  moves  on,  and  is  stopped 
by  a  constable,  who  summons  the  driver.    A  fine  is  imposed, 
and  if  the  mulcted  party  is  afterwards  asked  what  it  was  for, 
bis  reply  is,  "for  taking  a  blast  of  the  pipe.''     Another,  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  leaves  his  horse  and  car  to  mind  themselves, 
and  betakes  himself  to  a  barber's  shop  to  have  the  week's 

S growth  taken  off  his  chin,  and  when  punished  for  being  absent 
rom  his  vehicle,  he  tells  his  friends  that  the  '^  polis  wrote 
him"  for  getting  himself  shaved.  And  on  Sunday  morning,  if 
a  devotional  feeling  prompts  him  to  get  "  a  mouthful  of 
prayers,"  whilst  his  beast  is  left,  without  any  control,  upon 
the  public  street,  he  expresses  his  indignation  at  a  consequent 
fine  "  for  going  to  Mass,"  with,  perhaps,  the  remark,  that 
when  such  things  can  be  done,  there  is  very  little  use  in  having 
a  Catholic  Commissioner. 

It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  adapt  the  existing  law,  or  per- 
haps any  other,  effectually  to  compel  the  Dublin  carmen  to 
keep  themselves  in  a  cleanly,  respectable  attire,  or  their 
vehicles  in  proper  order.  When  summoned,  and  fined,  their 
comments  evince  the  inutility  of  the  punishment.  The  ma- 
gistrate enunciates,  "  Your  car  has  been  proved  to  be  in  a  most 
oisgraceful  state,  and  I  shall  fine  you  ten  shillings."    The  car- 
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man  replies,  ''  I  thank  yer  worship,  share  that  fine  will  help  me 
to  mend  it"  The  magistrate  changes  his  tone  with  the  next, 
and  tells  him  he  will  suspend  his  license  for  a  month ;  but  this 
only  elicits  a  request  for  an  order  to  admit  the  man  and  his  fa- 
mily into  the  poor-house  during  the  suspension.  If  a  complaint 
is  preferred  (a  very  rare  occurrence),  by  a  private  individual  for 
having  an  ineffective  or  dangerous  vehicle,  the  defendant  insists 
that  the  gentleman  should  not  be  so  hard  upon  a  poor  man, 
and  asks  what  good  it  will  do  the  complainant  to  ruin  him  ? 
But  these  complaints  are  generally  disposed  of  previous  to  the 
hearing ;  the  delinquent  sends  his  wife  to  the  complainant's 
residence,  or  sometimes  borrows  a  wife,  if  he  has  not  one  of  his 
own,  to  beg  him  off,  and  the  importunity  of  the  female  mollifies 
the  anger  of  the  injured  or  insulted  party.  She  besets  the 
door,  and  applies  to  all  who  enter  or  depart,  "  to  save  her  an' 
her  childher  from  the  waves  of  the  world,''  that  the  magistrate 
is  a  "  rale  Turk,"  and  if  her  poor  man  is  brought  before  him, 
he'll  be  destroyed  "  out  of  a  face."  Such  complaints  are  ge- 
nerally dismissed  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  prosecutor;  but 
sometimes  the  fellow  who  has  been  "  begged  off"  appears,  states 
that  he  is  read^  to  answer  any  complaint,  and  insists  on  the 
hardship  to  which  he  is  subjected  in  attending  a  summons  to 
which  the  plaintiff  does  not  appear.  This  almost  always  pro- 
duces an  award  of  costs  against  the  forgiving  party,  who,  for 
ten  or  twelve  shillings,  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  default  of 
prosecuting  an  ill-conducted  carman,  acquires  nothing  but  the 
wholesome  lesson  not  to  summon  a  Dubhn  driver  without 
appearing  to  prosecute.  But  occasionally  a  gentleman  attends, 
relates  the  gross  treatment  he  has  experienced,  protests  that 
such  conduct  should  not  be  tolerated,  and  then  expresses  his 
wish  that  the  fellow  should  be  reprimanded  eevereh/,  but  not 
fined  or  imprisoned.  The  comments  of  the  other  carmen  on 
such  a  case  generally  amount  to  such  observations  as  "  Well, 
Jem,  we  may  do  what  we  like  with  that  chap  from  this  out,  for 
as  he  forgave  Peter  for  this  '  little  business,'  that  magistrate 
'ill  lean  ught  upon  any  one  he  brings  here  for  any  case." 

Not  long  ago  a  Mr.  C preferred  a  complaint  for  most 

oatrageous  insolence  and  actual  violence,  against  a  driver,  who 

was  mformed  by  the  magistrate,  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  G 

lodged  an  information,  he  (the  delinquent)  would  be  committed 

for  two  months  with  hard  labor.    Mr.  C immediately 

declared  that  he  would  not  consent  to  send  the  unfortunate 
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man  to  gaol,  but  that  he  wished  him  to  be  ''bound  to. keep 
the  peace/'  To  this  the  magistrate  acceded,  and  filled  the 
condition  of  the  recognizance  with  his  own  hand^  binding  the 
fellow  to  keep  the  peace  to  all  her  Majest/s  subjects,  exeepi 
Mr.  0 . 

The  late  Major  Sirr  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Dublin 
carmen,  and  yet  he  was  not  a  severe  judge  of  their  delinqaen* 
cies ;  for,  he  dismissed  nearly  half  the  complaint-s  preferred 
before  him,  and  the  average  of  his  fines  was  three  shillings  and 
sixpence;  still  they  hated  the  ''Major/'  and  although  he 
preached  to  them  very  many  sermons  in  the  Carriage>coart, 
and  occasionally  sought  to  impart  Scriptural  truths  to  their 
minds,  the  benighted  carmen  detested  the  magisterial  apostle; 
and,  as  one  of  them  said,  "  If  he  showed  them  the  road  to 
heaven,  and  gave  them  liberty  to  drive  it,  d — 1  a  many  would 
go,  even  tAere,  at  iis  bidding''  At  last  the  "  MajoP'  died ; 
his  illness  was  very  short,  and  his  indisposition  commenced  in 
a  covered  car ;  he  drove  home  and  never  rallied,  but  sank  in  a 
few  hours.  The  story  went  abroad  that  he  actually  died  in  a 
covered  car,  and  his  successors  were^  for  some  months,  treated 
occasionally  to  the  hearing  of  summonses  preferred  by  covered 
car-drivers  against  the  outsiders  for  taking  their  fair  turns,  and 
defrauding  them  of  their  jobs.  It  was,  and  is,  very  unusual 
for  carmen  to  summon  members  of  their  own  body ;  but  in  the 
cases  to  which  we  refer  there  was  a  peculiar  grossness  of 
offence.  "  Yer  worship/'  the  plaintiff  would  exclaim,  "  I  would 
not  mind  him  stumpijig  me^  but  he  roared  out  to  the  people 
that  were  takin'  me,  that  'that  was  the  very  car  theowld 
Major  died  in,'  and,  yer  worship,  I  could'nt  forgive  thai!* 

The  Dublin  carmen  are  an  extremely  sober  class.  We  refer 
to  the  personal  experience  of  our  Dublin  readers  for  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  that  a  drunken  driver  is  indeed  a  rata  am 
here.  London,  in  each  year,  affords  upwards  of  five  hundred 
complaints,  in  which  the  intoxication  of  the  driver  forms  part 
of  the  alleged  offence.  In  the  entire  of  the  last  twelve  years 
there  have  not  been  half  that  number  in  the  Irish  metropolitan 
district.  They  are  also  very  honest  towards  the  public,  as  the 
quantity  of  property  restored  by  Ihcm  to  the  owners,  when 
forgotten  in  their  vehicles,  very  strongly  attests ;  and  although 
they  are  rather  fond  of  getting  more  than  their  fare,  they 
become  the  dupes  and  victims  of  dishonest  and  tricky  emi)loy- 
ers,  and,  to  use  their  own  term,  are  "  sconced"  much  more 
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frequently  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  Four  Courts  con- 
stitute the  frequent  scene  of  such  rascaUty.  There  is  seldom 
a  day  in  Term  that  some  poor  carman  is  not  left  "  without  his 
costs''  by  a  plausible  fellow^  who  alights  at  one  door^  and 
passing  through  the  hall^  goes  out  at  another^  leaving  the 
driver,  whom  he  assured  that  **  he  would  be  back  in  a  minute/' 
to  find  that  he  had  been  driving,  for  perhaps  an  hour  or  two 
previously,  a  heartless  blackguard,  who  desired  no  better  fun 
than  *' sconcing"  him. 

Two  young  men,  brothers,  residing  in  a  street  adjoining 
Stepheu's-green,  were  invited  to  an  early  evening  party  at 
Sammer-hill ;  they  disputed  as  to  who  should  pay  for  a  car, 
and  at  last  one  of  them  said  he  would  take  a  covered  car  with- 
out any  payment.  Accordingly,  having  walked  to  the  nearest 
"  hazard,'*  they  got  in,  and  when  seated,  the  gentleman  who 
was  averse  to  paying,  directed  the  driver  to  proceed  "to 
Santry."  *'  Santry  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  jarvey ;  "  is  it 
joking  you  are?  D — ^1  an  inch  I'll  go  to  Santry  to-night. 
Get  out  of  my  car  if  you  plaze,  the  baste  is  tired,  and  I  won't 
go."  '*  My  good  fellow,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  shall  not  get 
out,  and  you  mav  as  well  get  on  at  once."  "By  Gorra,  if  you 
donH  get  out)  Til  pull  you  out,"  said  the  carman.  "  If  you 
lay  a  finger  on  me,"  answered  the  occupant,  "  I  will  resist  you 
as  well  as  I  can,  and  I  shall  prosecute  you  for  an  assault."  It 
was  a  bad  business.  The  carman  changed  his  tactics.  "  Why, 
yer  honor,'*  he  mildly  urged,  "  it  is  an  uurasonable  thing  to 
ax  a  man  to  go  to  such  a  place  even  in  the  day  time,  for  there's 
nothin  but  murdher  and  robberv  on  that  bloody  road,  an'  if  I 
do  go  we'll  be  all  kilt,  an  you'll  be  robbed  into  the  bargain ; 
ahure  ye  haven't  right  sinse  to  think  of  such  a  jaunt."  "My 
friend,"  said  the  fare,  *'  there  may  be  something  in  what  you 
aay,  but  I  shall  call  at  a  house  on  Summer-hill  and  get  fire- 
anns  for  myself  and  my  companion,  and  with  two  case  of  pis- 
tols I  fear  no  robbers."  The  carman  grumbled,  but  he  had  a 
sturdy  customer,  and  he  mounted  his  seat  and  drove  on.  When 
tbej  came  to  Summer-hill  he  was  desired  to  pull  up,  and  the 
two  sparks  alighted,  assuring  him  that  tbey  would  immediately 
procure  the  arms  and  resume  their  journey.  As  soon  as  they 
wete  inside  the  hall-door  the  jarvey  plied  his  whip,  and  rattled 
off  as  fast  as  he  could,  congratulating  himself  that  he  had  es- 
caped a  drive  to  Santry,  and  leaving  the  two  scamps  to  enjoy 
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the  joke  of  having  had  a  grataitous  jamit  from  Stephen's-green 
to  Summer-hill. 

A  carman  is  the  greatest  hyperbolist  in  existence.  The  Spa- 
niard, who  described  the  rain  as  so  heavy  that ''  it  wet  him  to 
the  marrow/'  was  not  so  poetical  or  forcible  in  his  exaggeration 
as  are  some  of  our  jarveys.  When  a  gentleman  complained 
of  the  choking  dust  of  the  Eock  road,  and  declared  that  he 
did  not  think  it  possible  for  a  road  to  be  so  dusty,  his  driver 
remarked — "  It's  thrue  for  yer  honor ;  but  this  road  bates  all 
others  for  dust,  for,  by  aU  aceaunU,  there  woe  duet  on  tiii 
road  the  day  ajfther  NoahU  flood*'  A  lady  who  resided  at 
Castleknock  was  wont  to  give  a  carman  who  lived  in  her 
neighbourhood  a  glass  of  grog,  along  with  his  fare,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  engagement.  However,  she  became  too 
sparing  of  the  spirits,  or  too  generous  of  the  water ;  but  the 
grog  eventually  became  so  weak,  that  its  recipient  criticized 
it,  of  course  with  an  oath,  by  asserting,  that  "  if  you  threw 
a  na^n  of  whiskey  over  Essex-bridge  you  might  take  up  as 
strong  grog  at  the  Light-house." 

When  we  commenced  these  remarks,  it  was  our  inten- 
tion to  have  laid  before  our  readers  some  statistical  informa- 
tion, which  our  limits,  we  now  find,  will  not  admit,  and  which 
we  postpone  with  the  less  regret,  because  it  can  appear  more 
distinctly  in  a  future  number.     Important  changes  have  been 
effected  by  the  operation  of  the  powers  confided  to  the  Corpo- 
ration, in  reference  to  lodging-houses,  night  cellars,  and  sani- 
tary regulations.     At  present  our  readers  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  assurance  of  our  beUef  that  these  powers  are  wisely 
and  efficiently   exercised,  and  that,    although  the  police  is 
totally  apart  from  corporate  control,  there  is  the  fullest  confi- 
dence between  the  police  and  corporate  authorities.     We  have 
also  reason  to  beUeve,  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
measures  of  practical  improvement  will  be  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to  houses  of  public  entertainment,  and  that  a  stringency 
of  regulation  alike  inconvenient  to  the  public,  and  injurious 
to  the  trader,  and  indiscriminate  in  its  operation  upon  the  well 
conducted  as  well  as  the  disreputable,  will  be  judiciously  and 
generously  relaxed.    We  have  no  party  predilections,  and  are 
not  disposed  to  be  the  adulators  of  power.    There  is  very 
little  in  the  past  history  of  our  police  institutions  creditable 
to  the  various  executive  governments,  Whig,  Tory,  Liberal,  or 
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Conservative,  bj  which  the  local  intere8t8  of  Dublin  have  been 
most  irapartiallj — ^neglected.  We  have  strong  hopes,  however, 
for  the  present,  and  for  the  future  our  expectations  are 
derived  from  the  feeling,  that  the  existing  members  of  the 
Irish  executive  are  "  men  of  business/' 

We  have  abready  written,  at  some  length,  upon  the 
aanitarv  and  crowded  state  of  the  poorer  portions  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  cities.  We  regret  to  find  that  Dublin  is 
not  in  a  condition  superior  either  to  Whitechapel  or  the 
Bookeries.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  gentleman  to  whose 
attention  we  are  indebted  for  the  information  upon  Dublin,  we 
are  enabled  to  present  the  following  statement  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  poor  are  packed  in  the  Liberty,  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood:— 

Reham  of  the  SanUary  Condition  of  a  few  of  the  Fever  Sites  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  1852. 
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24 
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80 
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28 
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21 

70 
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41 

Francis^treet- 

72 
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58 

Ohnrch-street- 

105* 

635 

872 

2435 
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from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  no  reason  for  self- 
congratulation  upon  the  sanitary  state,  however  much  we  may 
rejoice  at  the  moral  and  social  condition,  of  Dublin  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  other  great  cities  of  the  kingdoms.  What 
all  want  is  care,  combined  with  education.  Sagged  Schools 
have  been  started  in  Dublin,  but  we  regret  that  they 
have  been  divided  into  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic:  to 


*  Tlie  greaCer   number  of  the  above  are  common  lodging-houses, 
taking  nightly  lodgers,  not  incladed  in  the  statement  of  occupants. 
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this  we  do  not  object,  however  we  may  lament  it.  If  the 
Boman  Catholics  believe  that  heresy  and  unbelief  are  doUied 
in  tatters,  if  Protestants  consid^  that  idolatry  and  superstition 
can  be  inhaled  from  rags^  each  section  of  religionists  is  right.  It 
is  better  teach  them  anything,  and  teach  it  practically,  so  Christ 
be  its  foundation,  than  send  them  adrift  with  parrot  piety  and 
vague  ideas  of  rdigion,  producing  such  effects  as  we  find  to 
spring  from  the  Sunday  Schools  of  England.  That  there  are  great 
doffieulties  in  the  path  of  education  in  Ireland  we  admit.  One 
set  of  men  say  vou  must  teach  the  whole  Bible  without  note  or 
comment,  another  set  contend — You  shall  only  teach  sack 
portions  of  the  Bible,  or  of  its  history,  as  we  approve^  and 
thus,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  those  who  will  not  join  the  Na- 
tional Board,  do  an  injury  to  the  country,  and  retard  its  poli- 
tical well-being  and  its  social  advancement.  The  ultras  on 
each  side,  the  Cullens  and  Dalys,  make  a  peculiar  Chris- 
tianity a  vantage  ground,  and  may  battle  for  its  particular 
CBSsion ;  but  we  contend  that  until  this  country  shall  have 
me  totally  Protestant  or  entirely  Roman  Catholic,  he  who 
maligns,  or,  we  ma^  say,  will  not  support  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  is  no  fnend  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.  What  our 
position  is  now,  all  men  know ;  what  the  difficulties  were 
m  the  way  of  even  our  present  advancement  have  been  most 
truly  shown,  particularly  as  regards  Ireland,  by  that  very  early 
friend  of  National  Education,  Thomas  Wyse : — 

"  England  never  thorougbly  subdued  Ireland,  and  had  the  folly 
always  to  war  against  her.      She  contented  herself  with  merely 
garruomng,  when  she  should  have  incorporated  her.    This,  perhaps, 
was  impracticable  so  long  as  she  had  a  separate  parliament:  a  sepa- 
rate parliament  constitutes  a  distinct  *  corps  de  nation ;'  the  patriot- 
ism of  such  a  country  must  necessarily  consist  in  TOAintjun^ng  this 
separation  and  distinction.    England  governed  her,  therefore,  not 
in  the  sense  of  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire,  but  as  a  dangra^iis 
rival ;  findinp^  amalgamation  impossible,  she  recurred  as  her  only  se- 
curity to  division.    She  set  up  an  opposing  creed,  an  opposing  pro- 
perty, an  opposing  code,  all  English ;  and  made  the  rich  the  ezclu- 
sive  enj overs  and  fi^nardians  of  all.     No  wonder,  then,  the  function- 
ary was  hated  with  the  same  hatred  as  the  system ;  tiiat  the  aristo- 
cracy was  confounded  with  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  ooontt^. 
A  sullen  servile  war,  at  various  intervals,  and  under  various  de- 
signations, was  waged  against  a  body  which  was  likened  far  more  to 
a  hostile  nation  camping  '  in  transitu,'  than  an  integral  portion  of 
the  same  political  and  social  system.    The  aristocracy  on  their  side 
were^  not  less  hostile  than  the  people.    They  hated  and  despised  j 
but  it  was  not  the  scorn  of  real  superiority,  it  was  the  spurious 
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wide  of  sect  and  party.     Here  was  no  clanship ;  the  country  was 
mvided  between  the  desoendanto  of  the  invaders  and  invaded :  here 
was  no  trsanslnaion  from  the  lower  classes  into  the  higher ;  aristo- 
cracy w«8  rel^ooB  caste  not  to  he  polluted  by  the  admission  of  the 
CathoUc  Paria.    It  wiM  easily  be  oonceiyed  that  snoh  a  state  of 
thio^  most  neoesaarily  have  been  prodigal  of  all  sorts  of  social  dis* 
oorda  and  disasters ;  such  an  aristocracy  must  have  been  stained 
with  much  ignorance  and  many  vices ;  oppression  debases  as  much 
aa  aljkTerj.    Of  what  use  was  superior  knowledge,  when  superior 
force   was  always    ready?      Who    dared    to    require    instruction 
from  a  master  ?    The  indolent  squire,  succeeding  to  the  extensive 
domains  of  his  father,  oould  not  be  more  indifferent  to  all  means  of 
ae^oiring  personal  respect  than  the  great  minority  of  this  class, 
hairs  to  the  monopoly  of  their  ancestors,  were  to  the  esteem  or  at- 
tachment of  the  nation.     One  set  of  ideas  was  sttadiously  inculcated, 
—the  inherent,  incontrovertible  superiority  of  the  favoured  class. 
£verjr  term  used  in  England  to  designate  common  rights  and  com- 
mon mlerests  was  indeed  retained.     Men  talked  of  country,  religion, 
property,  constitution,  &c.  &c.,  but  their  country  was  faction ;  their 
religion,  antiKuitholicism  ;  their  property,  many  offices  and  few  can- 
didates ;  their  constitution,  despotism.     Senate,  privy-council,  bar, 
corporation,  magistracy  (to  say  nothine  of  the  Church,  their  espe- 
cial pasturage),  were  all  and   each,   weir  private  hereditaments. 
Thej  held  both  the  legislation  and  government  of  the  country,  as  if 
hy  patent.    From  such  assumptions  soon  flowed  innumerable  other 
errors  and  oppressions.    Prejudices  the  most  gross,  refuted  by  the 
expmenoe  of  every  other  nation*  were  taufffat  as  undeniable  truths  ; 
pusions  the  most  selfish  were  encouraged,  under  the  name  of  pa- 
triotism ;  sectarianism,  bitter  and  blind,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  the  €K)spel,  was  preached  as  the  reformed 
Christianity  of  the  country.    Nor  was  this  a  condition  of  society 
arising  out  of  some  temporary  derangement  of  the  political  system. 
It  was  the  political  system  itself,  not  merely  the  practice,  but  the 
doctrine,  to  which  every  act  and  thought  of  the  performers,  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  was  directed.     Tiie  legislature  and  the  govern- 
ment took  the  utmost  pains  to  train  np  the  aristocracy  to  these  per- 
versities.    In  retunif  the  aristocracy,  so  trained,  poured  in  new  ab- 
surdities and  corruptions  into  the  legislature  and  executive.     A  de- 
testable reciprocation  of  vice  and  ignorance  was  established.     Bar- 
riers, almost  insurmountable,  were  raised  to  the  progress  of  all 
moral  and  intellectual  enlightenment.     The  events  of  the  last  ten 
years  have,  indeed,  corrected  many  of  these  vices ;  whatever  may  be 
the  wish,  the  power  to  oppress  is  in  all  instances  shortened,  in 
some  entirely  taken  away.    The  letting  in  of  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  into  their  old  inheritance  has  broken  up  the  monopoly ; 
tlie  inftuion  of  a  popular  spirit  has  for  ever  scattered  the  exclusive 
pretensions  of  sect  and  caste.    The  first  great  act  of  national  incor- 
poration has  taken  place ;  not  merely  of  Ireland  with  England,  but 
of  every  class  of  Irishmen  with  each  other.    Catholic  Emancipation 
was  the  first  decided  departure  from  the  old  system  of  ruhng  by 
sections,  and  encouraging  by  preferences.     It  has  not  only  checked 
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existing  tJtnue,  but  has  rendered  a  hng  series  of  reforms  mdupauaHe, 
The  hmnony  in  wronff  is  destroyed ;  a  new  ornniaationy  more  con* 
sonant  to  the  real  rights  and  true  interests  of  all,  has  become  ine* 
Titable.  But  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  none  of  the 
old  corruptions  remain.  The  legislature  and  government  have  begun 
to  do  their  dutj ;  they  hare  led  the  country  into  a  new  path,  but  the 
old  impulses  are  still  felt ;  the  course  for  some  time  longer  most 
necessarily  be  in  a  diagonal.  Reformers  hare  unfortunately  to 
do  with  grown-up  men ;  men  who  have  contracted  under  another 
system  Mbits  conformable  only  to  that  system.  It  is  long  before 
these  habits  can  be  superseded,  or  that  another  generation  can  ariM 
with  new.  The  political  sanction  and  encoura^ment  may  be  with- 
drawn  by  a  law,  but  the  political  education  and  its  efiects  cannot  be 
BO  easily  eradicated.  The  actual  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  it^  mnit  be 
remembered,  are  not  only  pupils  of  the  old  anti-national  re^me,  but, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  training,  are  anxious,  in  despite 
of  all  changes  which  have  since  intervened,  to  impart  the  same  to 
their  children.  This  may  be  a  great  folly,  and  a  great  crime :  in- 
capacitating for  the  new  duties  and  functions  to  wnich  under  this 
altered  state  of  society  their  children  may  be  called,  and  perpetuat- 
ing, by  the  maintenance  of  the  old  prejudices,  the  old  distrusts  and 
animosities ;  but  it  is  not  less  the  usual  accompaniment^  of  all 
changes.  It  oueht  not  to  discourage.  Its  worst  aspect  has  its  cod- 
solatiou.  The  oostacles  which  at  present  are  opposed  to  Edncatioii, 
it  clearly  demonstrates,  must  arise  only  from  misgovemmeni  andsw- 
edvcation.  The  first  of  these  causes  is  wearing  away ;  the  second 
must  soon  follow.  So  &r,  from  considering,  then,  their  existence 
as  an  ar;^piment  for  deferring  Bducation-Beform, amongst  the  Up^ 
classes,  it  is  precisely  because  they  do  exist,  that  it  ought  not  one  in- 
stant to  be  deferred.  Gh>od  ffovemment  cannot  posubly  work  without 
well-educated  governors ;  there  is  no  motive  for  bad  education,  if 
bad  government  be  expelled.  The  factitious  support  is,  in  great  de- 
gree^ taken  away ;  with  the  unassisted  force  of  tne  bad  habits  it  pro- 
duced; we  have  now  only  to  contend.  But  to  vanquish  such— to 
diminish  their  resistance  to  education— there  is  no  better  expedient 
than  education  itself.  Its  diffiision  may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial. The  country  cannot  be  aUowed  to  remain  disorganised  in  all 
its  ranks.  The  evils  of  the  existing  ignorance  and  perrersion  are  of 
too  enormous  a  magnitude  to  be  any  longer  tolerated,  without  the 
greatest  peril,  even  to  the  Upper  doss  itseff^*^ 

^  It  is  to  be  r^^tted,  that  some  Irish  member  does  not  devote  his  at- 
tention, as  Mr.  Wy  se  used,  to  small  Irish  questions  as  well  as  large :  how- 
ever, we  observe  that  Mr.  Ck^gan,  the  parliamentary  representative  of 
Kildare,  has  given  notice  that  he  will  move  the  extension  of  the  Mar- 
riage Registration  Act  of  England  to  Ireland.  Would  it  not  be  well 
thatan  incorporated  general  registry  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
afaould  be  secured  by  legal  enactment  ?  The  Wesleyan  and  Presbyterian 
clergy  are  not  requied  to  ke«>  a  register ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Pastors,  I7 
a  decree  of  the  24  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  are  bound  to  do  so ; 
but  we  know  not  if  the  decree  is  in  the  county  districts  rigidiiy  com- 
plied with ;  but  all  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  should  be  enrolled  in  a 
proper  office.    We  know  of  one  town  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Satisfactory^  in  many  points^  as  car  statement  of  the  condition 
of  Dublin  is,  we  were  not  entirely  unprepared  for  it.  From 
whatever  cause  the  effect  may  spring,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  the  Irish  are  in  every  place,  the  most  moral  or  the  most 
sinful  of  the  community ;  and  in  Ireland  they  appear,  excepting 
in  the  hideous  instance  of  agrarian  murder,  amongst  the  best 
conducted  poor  of  the  kingdoms.  Let  this  state  of  things 
spring  from  race,  or  creed,  or  disposition,  or  from  what  the 
reader  will,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  and,  as  Mr.  Beames 
writes,  the  Irish  are,  when  vicious,  the  very  worst  of  the  bad, 
because  their  descent  in  crime  is  always  sudden  and  violent. 
The  following  extract  from  The  Sooieries  shows  the  Irish  in 
their  best  phases  of  character,  where  nature  is  the  great  teacher 
and  the  great  soother;  and  when  we  remember  the  murders 
and  infanticides  already  recorded  in  this  paper,  we  feel  justly 
proud  of  the  poor  Irish  who  toil  for  bread  amopgst  a  strange 
race,  and  amidst  a  people  who,  though  ever  meaning  to  act 
most  kindly^  too  frequently  mistake  the  Irish  heart  and  the 
Irish  feeling.  Mr.  Beames  is  describing  a  visit  to  Church-lane, 
and  writes : — 

**  No.  3  was  the  front  attic  at  the  top  of  the  house,  it  was  a  low 
Moare  room,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Irish.  Although  our  visit  took 
place  in  the  day  time,  there  were  three  or  four  families  there,— 
women  suckling  their  children,  men  lounging  about  the  floor  or 
cooking  potatoes,  a  little  heap  of  sacking  for  bed-clothes ;  sundry 
lines  running  across  the  room,  on  which  were  hung  divers  articles 
of  clothing ;  the  walls  were  discoloured,  blackened  by  soot,  or  the 
plaster  was  peelinff  off;  shelves  were >ex temporized  with  marvellouji 
dexterity.  One  of  the  women  had  been  in  Ireland  during  the  fatal 
Skibbereen  fever  in  1847 ;  she  spoke  in  warm,  and  even  eloquent 
terms  of  the  kindness  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  whose  name  was 
Tyrrell,  a  man  of  property,  who,  having  given  his  substance,  at  last 
gave  his  life,  dying  by  fever,  caught  m  visiting  those  who  were 
stricken ;  the  poor  ereatures  round  her,  although  Catholics,  joined 
heartily  in  the  benediction  she  poured  out  upon  his  head,  saying, 
'  Aye,  Sir,  he  is  rewarded  for  it  now  V    There  was  all  the  courtesy 

Sacristan  ran  away  from  his  creditors,  taking  with  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  vexing  the  Fiuish  Priest,  the  general  registers  of  ten  years.  It  was 
ao  body's  business  to  interfere,  and  yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
lad  the  legitimacy  of  hundreds  of  children,  may  yet  depend  on  the  pro* 
duetioa  of  books.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Cogan  wiU  not  forego  hia 
motion,  and  will  bear  in  mind  that  an  Irish  member  may  go  to  pariiiunent 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  something  better  than  voting  in  factious  mino- 
rities, or  making  speeches  for  the  delectation  of  the  gobe-mouches. 
Were  Mr.  Cogan  a  beggar,  living  on  his  politics,  or  a  newspaper  pro- 
prietor, living  upon  bis  journal,  we  should  not  think  it  of  any  avail  to 
offer  these  suggestions. 
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and  warmth  of  heart  about  these  poTert^r-stricken  tenantSf  which 
we  find  generally  in  the  Irish ;  the  language,  although  betrayi^  the 
brogue,  eood  and  appropriate,  reminding  us  strongly  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  aescription  of  them,  where  she  says,  <  That  instead  of  ue 
Englishman's  oenediction,  long  life  to  your  honour,  the  Irishman 
prays  that  you  may  live  as  long  as  water  runs,  or  the  son  shines.' 
They  were  playing  with,  or  nnrsinff  the  children,  and  when  asked 
whether  their  rest  was  not  disturbed  oy  the  crying  of  infants,  where 
so  many  were  brought  together,  the  answer  was,  '  the  children  are 
▼ery  good.'  In  the  room  we  have  called  No.  4,  seventeen  men, 
women^  and  children],  lived  and  slept ;  the  size  of  the  room  was  as 
follows,— length,  10  feet,  or  thereabouts,  width  in  one  part,  8  feet ; 
in  the  other,  where  the  fireplace  was,  5  feet.  We  doubted  whether 
it  were  possible  that  on  such  an  area  seventeen  people  could  be 
placed  ?  The  answer  was,  '  We  make  shift.'  This  room  was  half 
filled  with  onions,  the  children  must  have  slept  on  them  ;  there  were 
a  few  pieces  of  the  coarsest  brownest  crockery,  old  hats  and  bonxiets, 
no  chairs,  or  tables — two  men,  and  several  women  and  children  were 
here.  One  of  the  men  was  what  is  called  a  mud  larker,  or  one  who 
prowls  about  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  picks  up  the  coals  which  are 
scattered  there  by  the  men  who  unload  colliers;  another,  nearly 
blind,  was  supported  evidently  by  the  earnings  of  the  rest.^  Their 
welcome  to  us  rung  cheeringly  on  our  ears,  and  the  salute  which  they 
gave  us  as  we  left,  was  full  of  warmth,  and  in  a  style  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  noble  blood.  Bound  the  room  were  the  same 
number  of  cords,  cupboards,  and  shelves,  as  in  the  other ;  a  small 
^re  was  burning,  at  which  an  old  woman  was  cooking.  Children 
seemed,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  we  saw,  to  thrive  there,  and 
to  be  fondled  with  an  affection,  the  want  of  which  renders  many 
mansions  desolate.  Tou  could  not  but  grieve,  that  so  much  kindness 
and  courtesy  should  be  neutralised  by  wretchedness, — and  that  these 
poor  creatures  should  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  worst  thieves 
and  low^t  prostitutes  of  London." 

Mr.  Beames  is  not  unsupported  in  this  testimony  to  the 
character  of  onr  poor  in  London.  Comparing  the  English 
street-sellers  with  the  Irish,  Henry  Mayhew  writes  : — 

'*  The  women  present  two  characteristics  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  London  coster- women  generally — they  are  chaste^  and,  un- 
like the  *  coster-girls,'  very  seldom  form  any  connection  without  the 
sanction  of  the  marriage  ceremonv.  They  are,  moreover,  attentive 
to  religious  observances.  The  religious  fervour  of  the  people  whom 
I  saw  was  intense.  At  one  house  that  I  entered,  the  woman  set  me 
marvelling  at  the  strength  of  her  zetA,  by  showing  me  how  she  con- 
trived to  have  in  her  sitting  room  a  sanctuarv  to  pray  before  every 
night  and  morning,  and  even  in  the  day,  *  when  she  felt  weary  and 
lonesome.'  The  room  was  rudely  enough  furnished,  and  the  only 
decent  table  was  covered  with  a  new  piece  of  varnished  cloth  ;  still, 
before  a  rude  print  of  our  Saviour,  there  were  placed  two  old  plated 
candlesticks,  pink  with  the  copper  shining  through  ;  and  here  it  was 
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that  she  told  her  beads.  In  her  bed*room,  too,  was  a  coloured  en- 
gravii^  of  'the  Blessed  Ladj,'  which  she  never  passed  without 
curtsying  to.  Of  course  I  detail  these  matters  as  mere  facts^  with- 
out deuriog  to  offer  any  opinion  here  either  as  to  the  benefit  or 
otherwise  of  the  creed  in  question.  As  I  had  shown  how 
JBagHsk  eMt€mumger»  neither  had  nor  knew  any  religion  whatever^  it 
beranM  mj  dutr  to  give  the  reader  a  view  of  the  religion  of  the 
Irish  street  sellers.  The  Irish  fathers  and  mothers  do  not  allow 
their  daughters,  even  when  they  possess  the  means,  to  resort  to  the 
'  penny  gaflb,'  or  the  '  twopenny  hops,'  unaccompanied  by  them.  The 
better  claas  of  Irish  lodging-houses  almost  startie  one  by  the  comfort 
and  cleanliness  of  the  rooms.  One.  in  particular,  that  I  visited*  had 
the  floor  clean  and  sprinkled  with  red  sand,  while  the  windows  were 
sound,  bright,  and  transparent;  the  hobs  of  the  large  fire-place 
were  piled  up  with  bright  tin  pots,  and  the  chimney-piece  was  white 
Old  red  with  the  china  images  ranged  upon  it."* 

The  evils  upon  which  we  have  written  can  be  cored 
in  great  part  oj  edacation,  but  it  must  be  an  education 
founded  on  rebgion  and  on  truth.  Mere  reading  and 
writing,  as  the  tables  we  have  given  prove^  can  never 
make  youth  honest,  or  moral,  or  christian.  A  witness 
examined  before  the  Select  Cammiltee  on  Criminal  and 
Ikiiiiute  JuvenileSj  and  who  was  himself  a  reformed  offender, 
stated  that  amongst  all  the  youths  whom  he  had  known  whilst 
a  criminal^  very  few  were  unable  to  read.  When  we  remember 
this,  and  recollect  how  parents^  who  are  vicious^  send  their 
children  upon  the  streets  as  beggars,  or  thieves,  or  prostitutes^ 
and  when  we  likewise  remember  the  evidence  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Qav  before  the  same  Committee^  that  parents  mis-stat^  the  ages 
of  their  children^  representing  them  as  older  than  they  really  are^ 
for  the  purpse  of  securing  emplovment  in  the  factories,  we 
cannot  fail  to  understand  how  weak  the  hope  must  be  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  people  whilst  the  government 
remains  inactive.  According  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
John  Bally  who  was,  when  examined,  a  Poor  Law  Clommis- 
noner  for  Ireland,  the  class  of  destitute  juveniles  is  increasing 
in  this  country;  and, both  in  England  and  Ireland,  cheap  vicious 
literature  is  graduallv  corrupting  the  youth  of  our  humbler 
classes.  Spe^ng  of  this  literature,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Clay  observ- 
ed : — ''  The  demoralizing  effect  of  those  Mysteries  of  the  Court 
(^London,  by  Beynolds,  must  be  beyond  anything  that  can  be 
conceived ;  demoralizing,  not  only  as  regards  the  excitement  of 

•  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor.    By  Henry   Mnyhew,  65; 
Weetstrect,  London.    Part  IL^pp.  104,  108,  109,  111. 
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the  bad  pasrions^  but  the  mischief  which  he  intonds  politiGally ; 
all  the  profligates  represented  in  those  works  are  persons  of 
rank,  mentioned  by  name,  but  many  of  them  have  absurd 
stories  attached  to  their  names/^*  No  apophtb^m  of  the  wise 
has  been  so  much  misused  or  misunderstood  as  that  of  Bacon 
which  dechres,  that  xkowledob  is  powee.  Knowledge  is 
power  to  the  philosopher,  who,  like  Galileo,  clings  to  discovered 
truth  amid  persecution  and  despite  the  tyrant,  leaving  a  record 
of  his  struffgles  and  of  his  triumph,  to  be  effaced  only  when 
the  stars  shall  be  out-fired  in  a  light  more  brilliant  and  more 
powerful  than  their  own — knowledge  is  power  to  the  statesman 
who  pursues  a  line  of  policy  receivmg  but  the  derision  of  the 
opposition  of  his  time,  supported  only  by  the  energy  of  his 
own  convictions,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  own  deductions — 
knowledge  is  power  to  him  who,  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  hope^ 
can  dare  and  oattle  against  the  difficulties  of  life,  in  amongst 
the  heaving,  surging,  conflicts  of  interest,  and  who,  secure  in 
his  own  strength,  feels  and  knows  no  doubt,  like,  in  all  but  bis 
dishonor,  Bmwer  Lytton's  fine  conception.  Sandal  Leslie. 
But  knowledge  is  not  power  to  the  artisan,  or  the  son  of  the 
artisan,  who,  in  learning  but  to  read  and  write,  acquires  only 
the  elements  of  noble  things,  which  may  make  him  a  man  more 
honorable  and  more  worthv  than  the  child  of  prince  or  peer, 
but  which,  misdirected  ana  misused,  make  him  a  traitor  to  his 
Queen,  a  pest  to  his  order,  and  a  virulent  enemy  to  the  well- 
being  of  ms  country. 

The  gr^t  object  of  the  legislator  should  be  to  place  all 
means  of  improvement  within  reach  of  the  people,  his  chief 
anxiety  to  remove  from  them  all  easy  and  convenient  aids  to 
immorality,  and  all  incentives  to  sin.  The  plan  adopted  in 
these  kingdoms  is  the  very  reverse,  and  hence  it  is,  that  whilst 
such  melancholy  books  as  those  of  Mr.  Kay,  of  Mr.  Beames, 
of  Mr.  Worslev,  and  of  Dr.  M'Cormac,  can  be  written  with 
perfect  truth,  Mr.  Hill's  volume  can,  with  equal  correctness, 
be  compiled ;  for  our  code  of  liberty  means  that  every  thing 
shall  be  done  to  punish  the  offender,  but  nothing  is  contrived 
to  save  him  from  the  commission  of  crime  when  tempted. 
The  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  rights  of  property,  have  oeen 
selected  as  the  pass- words  of  every  faction;  we  have  permitted  the 
increase  of  abuse  after  abuse;  a  moral  nuisance  has  been  suffered 
to  spring  up  amongst  us,  where  drunkenness  and  vice  riot  to- 
gether in  congenial  filth,  and,  as  has  been  well  obser\Td, 

*  Question,  1686. 
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''Beer-honses  and  gin-palaces,  as  they  are  now,  are  moral 
pest-houses;  they  want  severe  legislation.  We  know  not 
how  to  think  decently  of  this  onr  government,  while  notorious 
haants  of  thieves,  prostitutes,  murderers,  are  almost  protected, 
and  brutalities  increase.  The  police  reports  make  up  a  history 
of  disgrace  to  any  government.  * 

By  adopting  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Kav  and  of  Doctor 
Mac  Cormac,  who  advise  that  parents  should  be  compelled  to 
send  their  children  to  tame  school ;  by  adopting  the  pkn  of 
parental  responsibility  proposed  by  Mr.  Hill ;  by  carrying  out, 
fully  and  strenuouslv,  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  the 
health,  in  mind  and  body,  of  the  town  poor  su^sted  by  Mr. 
Beames,  some  steps  towards  justice  and  right  will  be  taken — 
but  till  this  shall  have  been  at  least  attempted,  he  who  writes 
of  the  decrease  of  crime  mistakes  our  real  condition ;  and,  in 
judgingonlv  by  a  decrease  in  great  atrocities  is  falsely  secure.  The 
fact  that  ail  the  vices  of  paganism  are  taking  wide  and  deep  root 
in  England,  is  but  too  clearly  proved  by  the  late  calendars ;  and 
if  the  grand  total  of  offences  be  something  less  than  in  other 
years,  in  reality  it  was  greater  in  1851  than  in  1850 — ^yetwith 
the  evidence  we  have  adduced,  with  the  statements  made  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  that 
crime  in  the  manufacturing  town  is  increasing,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  that  thousands  of  the 
poor  never  enter  a  church,  and  that  they  hate  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  we  see  little  ground  for  congratulation,  even  though 
^onng  thieves  learn  shoemaking  or  tailoring  in  the  gaol.  It 
18  not  these  within  gaol  who  should  engage  our  attention ;  the 
report  of  the  Begistrar-General  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
the  half  essay,  half  report,  of  the  Prison-Inspector.  In  the 
latter  we  learn,  that  these  who  have  been  declared  criminal  are 
tended  judiciously ;  in  the  former,  we  discover  the  horrible 
condition  of  those  who  are  not  malefactors  in  law,  but  who 
are  plunged  in  vice,  and  rearing  vicious  offspring.  In  the 
year  1848,  the  births,  in  England  and  Wales,  were  563,059, 
and  of  these,  36,747  were  illegitimate.  The  births  in 
1850  were  578,159,  and  of  these,  39,334  were  illegitimate. 
The  result  of  this  is,  as  Mr.  Kay  writes,  ^'  that  a  greater  part 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country  are  in  such  a  frightful 

*  See  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  April,  185d»  p.  410. 
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depth  of  hopelessness^  misery^  and  utter  moral  degradation^ 
that  even  mothers  forget  their  affection  for  their  hopeless  little 
dSspringy  and  kill  them,  as  a  batcher  does  his  lambs,  in  order 
to  make  money  by  the  murder,  and  therewith  to  lessen  their 

Eiuperism  and  miseiy/'  If  the  infants  escape  this  fiate,  the 
e  of  sin  begins  in  childhood — ^for,  according  to  the  testimony 
of'  Captain  W .  J.  WiUiams :  ''  In  many  cases,  boys  of  four- 
teen are  living  with  women  of  the  lowest  order :  they  are 
deeply  diseased  at  12  or  IS  years  of  sg^**  This  shocking 
eviaence  was  given  before  the  Committee  on  Criminal  and 
Destitute  Juvenilee,  in  May,  \S62,. 

Here  our  duty  ends ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  before  we  re* 
commend  the  l)ooks  of  Mr.  Kay — the  most  valuable  of  their 
kind  we  have  ever  read ;  and  they  contain  most  excellent  sug- 
gestions upon  the  Land  Question,  and  upon  Education,  found- 
ed  on  the  systems  of  Prussia  and  Switzerland.  Mr.  Beamed' 
work  is  most  able,  most  useful,  and  most  interesting,  and  dis- 
closes information  peculiarly  its  own ;  besides,  it  is  the.  produc- 
tion of  a  christian,  a  schohu*,  and  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Worsley^s 
essay  is  worthy  the  place  it  holds  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  are  anxious  for  the  good  of  the  juvenile  poor;  and  in 
Doctor  M'Gormack*s  treatise,  all  the  facts  bearinff  upon 
Moral  and  Sanitary  reform,  are  condensed  most  admirably,  and 
connected  bycommentaries,evidencinggreatabilityin  the  learned 
writer.  Tins  book  should  be  extensively  circulated  amongst 
those  who  are  unable  to  purchase,  or  it  may  be  to  appredate* 
the  more  elaborate  works  of  Mr.  Kay.  Mr.  HilTs  book 
requires  no  comment  from  us ;  he  is,  as  we  have  shown,  an 
optimist  in  prison  discipline  and  reformation.  Upon  these  sub- 
jects  he  is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  a  very  considerable  authority; 
and  the  volume  before  us  is  valuable,  as  it  embodies  those  ex- 
periences, which  from  time  to  time,  have  attracted  attention  in 
his  various  prison  reports.  From  all  these  books,  some 
good  must  spring,  and  they  inculcate  most  forcibly  the 
truth  expressed,  twenty-three  years  ago,  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  when  he  said  :  ^'  If  the  lower  orders  are  to  be  the 
property,  the  slaves  of  their  governors,  and  to  be  governed, 
not  for  tAeir  own  advantage,  but  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  their 
rulers — ^then,  no  doubt|  the  more  they  are  degraded  towards 
the  condition  of  brutes,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  submit  to 
this  tyranny.     But  if  they   are  to  be  governed  as  rational 
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beings,  the  more  rational  thej  are  made,  the  better  subjects 
thqr  will  be  of  such  a  government/'* 

If  the  poor  could  be  induced  to  attend  the  Churches,  it  would 
conduce,  no  doubt,  to  the  advancement  in  morality ;  but  the 
poor  ia  the  Protestant  churches  are  not  treated  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
indeed,  its  service,  to  uninstructed  minds,  is  cold  and  unim- 
pressive. Hence  it  is  that  thev  join  the  Roman  Catholics,  or 
the  Wesleyans,  or  entirely  neglect  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship. This  fact  has  struck  the  mind  of  M.  Leon  Faucher, 
who  observed,  that  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England 
and  of  Scotland,  those  who  attended  church  service  were 
almost  all  of  the  upper  cla8ses.t 

We  name  the  very  best  authority  for  the  facts  above  stated, 
and  we  know  from  undoubted  sources,  that  in  Glasgow  and 
in  Preston,  the  public  houses  and  brothels  are  much  more 
fully  attended  on  the  sabbath.  Beferring  to  this  state  of 
things,  and  to  its  causes,  Mr.  Kay  writes, — 

"  How  seldom,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  are  the  poor  of  the  cellars, 
garrets,  or  lodging-houses  of  the  towns  visited  by  any  religions  min- 
ister! How  often  are  these  poor  creatures  never  visited  at  alll 
And  yet  how  else  is  religion  to  be  spread  among  the  masses  of 
car  town  poor  ?  Sermons  will  not  do  it.  Constant  personal  inter- 
course between  the  ministers  of  the  church  and  the  poor  can  alone 
succeed  in  effecting  this  result.  That  intercourse,  under  the  exist- 
ing state  of  thinffs,  is  often  quite  impossible.  The  number  of  clergy 
is  too  smalL  The  social  rank  of  the  clersy  is  too  much  removed 
above  that  of  the  poor.  Another  class  of  clergy  is  required.  Most 
of  the  town  churches,  too,  are  virtually  closed  to  the  poor.  Go  into 
the  churches  and  see  how  little  room  is  reserved  for  the  poor.  It  is  as 
if  the  churches  were  built  exclusively  for  the  rich ;  and  as  if  the 
English  Church  thought  it  was  of  much  less  importance  that  the  poor 
should  eiyoy  the  consolations  of  religious  worship  than  that  the  rich 
should  do  so.  In  the  Roman  churches  there  are  no  closed  pews  and 
reserved  places.  In  their  churches,  all  men  are  treated  as  equals  in 
the  presence  of  theur  God.  In  the  Roman  churches,  the  poor  are 
welcomed  with  an  eagerness,  which  seems  to  say, — ^the  church  was 
meant  especially  for  such  as  you ;  and  in  the  Roman  Church,  many 
of  the  priests  are  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  poor,  in  order  that  the 
ministers  of  religious  consolation  may  be  able  the  better  to  under- 
stand the  religious  wants  of  their  poor  brethren.  Let  the  English 
Church  take  warning.    In  these  democratic  days  we  want  institutions 


*  Sermon  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Halesworth  and  Chediston  National 
School.  1830,  p.  15. 
'  t  Etudes  sur  I'Anglcterre,  Tom.  I. 
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for  the  poor  ;  and  especially  do  we  want  retigionsinstittttioiisfor  the 
poor ;  and  it  is  partly  because  we  have  in  our  towns  no  charcb*  no 
religious  mininters,  and  no  effective  religious  ministration  for  the 
masses  of  the  poor,  that  they  are  still  in  so  unsettled  a  condition." 

It  has  been  resolved^  within  the  btst  few  months,  to  build 
fifly-eight  new  charches  in  the  diocese  of  London;  two  of 
these  are  to  be  erected  in  St.  James's^  Westminster,  and  two 
in  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields,  the  districts  upon  which  Mr. 
Beames  has  so  ably  commented.  Churches  and  religions 
teaching  can  do  nothing  for  the  repression  of  evil^  until  the 
state  of  overcrowding  in  which  the  poor  live  is  abolished ;  until 
a  check  is  given  to  vicious  amusements ;  until  the  police  au- 
thorities receive  fuller  powers  of  supervision ;  and,  above  all, 
and  in  addition  to  all,  until  the  education  of  the  poor  is  care- 
fully and  sedulously  watched,  fostered,  and  made,  to  some  ex- 
tent, oompulsoiy.  Bv  adopting  such  means  as  these,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Hill's  project  of  parental  responsibility,  we 
could  stem  the  torrent  of  evil,  and  might  eventually  render 
our  poor,  moral,  sober.  Christians.  Prison  discipline,  too,  is  of 
vast  importance,  and  we  are  every  day  improving  in  this  point; 
but  the  question  is  of  too  great  moment  to  be  embraced  in  a 
paper  extending  to  so  considerable  a  length  as  the  present. 
jDublin  is  most  remarkable  in  having  carried  out  a  plan  of 
prison  discipline  which  has  excited  the  admiration  of  French 
and  American  writers;  and,  in  examining  the  Mountjov 
Model  Prison,  there  is  matter  for  great  and  laudable  self- 
satisfaction.  English  and  foreign  tourists  who  maj,  during 
the  next  three  months,  pass  a  few  days  in  Dublin,  should 
visit  this  prison,  and,  at  the  same  time,  incjuire  into  the  ad- 
mirable working  of  the  National  Schools  m  Marlborough- 
street,  the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools  in  Bichmond-street, 
the  School  for  Industrious  Blind  in  Sackville-street,  the  Pro- 
testant School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Claremont,  and  the  Boman 
Catholic  Schools  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Males  at  Prospect.  In 
the  first  the  mixed  system  can  be  observed ;  in  the  second  the 
exclusive  system ;  and  in  the  two  last,  the  wonderful  good- 
ness with  which  the  Almighty  has  repaired  the  loss  of  one 
faculty  by  the  increased  strength  of  another  can  be  studied. 
We  regret  that  the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools  are  exclusive ; 
and  we  rejoice  to  find  little  Protestants  and  little  Catholics 
learning,  at  the  National  Schools,  from  the  same  books ;  as 
their  ancestors  murdered  each  other,  as  their  fathers  squab- 
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bled,  and  all  because  neither  knew  tlie  goodness  of  the  other, 
we  have  hopes  that  the  next  generation  of  Irishmen  will  prove 
religion  through  brotherly  love,  and  that  the  school  friends  may 
now  into  manhood,  loving  each  other,  not  because  they  are 
Boman  Gathob'cs  or  Protestants,  but  because  they  are  Irish- 
men. We  have  hope  for  Ireland,  too,  from  these  schools,  be- 
cause in  all  there  is  inculcated  that  species  of  information  which 
Milton  indicated,  in  the  Tractate  of  Education,  when  he  wrote — 
''  And  though  a  linguist  sl^ould  pride  himself  to  have  all  the 
tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  had  not 
stacued  the  9olid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  eo  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned 
man  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his 
mother-dialect  only" 

If,  through  this  paper,  our  views  are  those  of  a  pessimist, 
it  is  because  we  love  these  kingdoms,  their  stabiUty,  their 
dory,  their  liberty — and  we  cannot  believe  that  whilst 
heathenish  sin  continues,  their  integrity  is  secure,  or  their 
condition  satisfactory  to  the  Christian  or  the  Patriot.  We 
cannot  heal  the  deep  moral  ulcer,  but  we  have  endeavoured 
to  probe  its  black  extent.  Indian  conquests,  steam  ships  and 
electric  telegraphs,  line  of  battle  ships  and  noble  armies  of 
brave  and  trusty  soldiers,  wealth  and  power  at  home  and 
abroad — all  these  this  great  and  United  Kingdom  possesses; 
bat  the  true  strength  of  a  nation  is  not  au  in  these :  it  is 
more,  a  thousand  times  more,  in  the  virtue  and  dignity  of  its 
people.  We  have  not  tried  to  elevate  Ireland,  in  moral  ex- 
cellence, above  England  or  Scotland — she  has  her  own  faults — 
we  only  assert  for  her,  that  no  nation  is  superior  in  the  quali- 
ties forming  a  people — ^for  how  few,  misgoverned  as  Ireland 
has  been,  could  so  much  be  asserted,  and  asserted  truly. 
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Is  the  age  of  poets  passed?  The  interrogation  has  been 
suggested  to  us  through  reading  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
in  Moore's  Journal^  and  whilst  there  we  have  been  mentally 
associated  with  all  the  bright  and  brilliant  minds,  springing 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  or  arising  in  it,  we  have 
thought  how  the  world  of  genius  and  of  fancy  has  deterior- 
ated from  the  time  of  which  Moore  wrote. 

^'  Star  after  star  decays." 
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Aje,  they  rise,  colminate,  decUne;  but,  who  are  the  repre- 
seDtatives  of  Byron,  of  Moore,  of  Crabbe,  of  Wordsworth, 
of  Southey  ?  !Bogers,  he  whose  Pleasures  of  Memory  first 
taoght  Moore  the  charms  of  our  modem  school  of  poetry,  is 
still  living  and  breathing;  bnt  the  fancy  is  weak  and  the  lyre  is 
mooldenng  with  the  last  of  all  that  bright  baud,  each  of  whom 
could  sing — '*I  too  in  Arcadia/'  Tennyson  and  Charles 
Swain  are  the  only  verse  writers  of  the  last  ten  years  who  can 
be  named  English  Poets.  By  this  we  mean  to  set  aside  all 
those  writers  who  head  our  paper,  because  some  have  grown 
into  public  notice  within  the  years  above  mentioned,  some 
were  known  long  before,  and  they  are  all  Scotchmen. 

We  regret  that  Ireland  has  not  taken  a  higher  place  within 
these  same  ten  years,  in  the  poetic  ranks  of  the  kingdom,  than 
that  which  we  can  assign  her.  What  has  become  of 
John  Anster,  the  author  of  Xaniola,  and  the  translator 
of  Faust  f  He  has  been  merged  in  the  lecturer  on  civil 
law  in  our  University,  and  has  forsaken  the  stories  of 
Boccaccio  for  the  amatory  theories  of  Sanches,  and  has 
forgotten  the  novels  of  our  day,  in  the  Novels  of  Justinian. 
Where  is  Samuel  Ferguson,  of  ^hose  Forging  of  tie  An^ 
cAor,  Christopher  North  wished  to  be  the  writer,  declaring  that 
the  world  would  yet  hear  of  him,  and  that  he  was  proud  of  in- 
troducing Fei^son  to  the  public  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood? 
Twenty-one  years  have  rolled  by  since  then,  and  though  The  Fairy 
7%oru,  and  many  exquisite  contributions  have  proceeded  from 
his  pen,  fully  justifying  the  prediction  of  the  renowned  Chris- 
icpier,  yet  he  has  subsided  mto  the  lawyer,  and  may  be  seen 
anv  day  in  the  Four  Courts,  looking  so  grave  and  demure^ 
behind  a  pair  of  hard,  pretentious,  spectacles,  that  one  can 
scarcely  suppose  he  ever  sang  of  Una  Phelemy^  or  of  The 
PretUf  Girl  of  Lough  Ban.  The  gushing,  hopeful,  young 
spirits,  who  used  to  rave  like  sorcerers  in  the  Nation  news- 
paper, and  who  sans  of  rebellion,  and  blood,  and  fire,  and 
fury,  all  fierce,  as  if,  like  Washington  Irving's  hero,  "brimful 
of  wrath  and  cabbage,''  have  all  vanished.  Some  are  among 
the  kangaroos  of  New  Zealand,  some  are  refugees  amongst  the 
Irish- American  humbugs,  disgracing  their  country  in  the  face 
of  the  great  people  who  have  received  them,  mouthing  their 
patriotism,  and  fancying  themselves  Emmets,  whilst  they  are 
only  monkey  Tones,  and  forgetting  the  sterling,  but  fruitless. 
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because  idiot,  honesty  of  Martin,  the  honesty  and  self-sacrifice 
of  Smith  O'Brien.''^  Speranza,  who  was  so  fierce,  and  yet  so 
tender,  such  a  very  woman,  and  yet  such  an  Amazon — 
Sappho  and  Boadicea  commingled — ^has  forsaken  the  lyre  for 
the  rocking-chair,  and  though  she  never  can  ''  suckle  fools,'' 
yet  her  pen,  oh  desecration  1  may  ''  chronicle  small  beer/' 
All  who  hoped  to  sing  the  Irish  into  a  people,  and  Ireland 
into  a  nation,  have  passed  away,  and  we  may  well  ask — 

'*  Where  are  those  dreamers  now  P" 

In  our  country  poetry  is  no  more ;  for  years  we  have  had 
only  one  poet,  but  then  he  was  a  poet,  like  Bums,  of  eveiy 
passion  of  the  heart,  and,  as  he  said  of  his  friend  Dalton,  we 
may  now  say  of  himself — ''  He  too  is  gone,  how  fast  they  go." 


*  We  find  that  nearly  aU  the  IriBh-AmericanB  have  "  gone  the  Demo- 
cratic Ticket'*  for  Pierce,  we  presume  becauae  he  expresses  a  hatred  of 
England.  It  is  strange  to  discover  the  Roman  Catholics  yoting  for  the 
party  who  were  most  violent  against  them  in  the  Philadelphian  riots- 
oat  aU  Irishmen  in  America  are  anomalous— and  Dr.  Hughes,  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Archbishop  of  New  York,  who  now  contends  that  you  maj 
not  revolutioniae  a  hereditary  government,  but  only  reform  it,  sub- 
scribed, in  the  year  1848,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  aid  the  Bal* 
lingarry  invincibles,  stating,  that  he  gave  his  money  to  **  buy  a  shield 
for  Ireland."  If  Mitchel  was  only  a  reformer,  what  would  the  archbi- 
shop consider  a  revolutionist  ?  There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  between 
'*  the  bloody  old  British  Empire*'  and  the  kingdoms  of  Naples,  Austria, 
and  particularly  the  Dukedom  of  Tuscany.  There  was  a  good  moral  in 
the  observation  of  the  Paris  inn-keeper  in  **  The  Sentimental  Journey"— 
'*  Does  the  difference  of  the  time  of  day  at  Paris  make  a  difference  in  the 
din  ?*'  asked  Torick.  *'  It  makes  a  difference  in  the  scandal,"  replied  the 
innkeeper.  Torick  adds — "  I  like  a  good  distinction  in  my  heart ;  aod 
cannot  say  I  was  intolerably  out  of  temper  with  the  man.**  Nor  ought 
we  to  be  with  archbishop  Hughes,  although  he  does  impugn  the  title  of 
his  sovereign  to  her  crown,  and  of  a  nation  to  dethrone  a  false  and  per- 
jured pious  fool.  Brownson,  an  American  Lucas,  supports  in  "Brown- 
son's  Quarterly  Beview,"  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hughes,  and  writes  of 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Irish — "If  the  new  French  Emperor  give 
ample  security  against  becoming  too  formidable,  he  may  count,  in  a 
war  with  England,  on  the  sympathy  very  nearly  of  the  whole  world. 
The  Irish,  will  they  shed  their  blood  for  the  power  that  is  gcnged  with 
the  spoil  of  their  church,  that  oppresses  the  land  of  their  fatiiers,  snd 
deprives  them  of  their  dearest  rights  ?*'  This  is  neither  Irish  nor  Ame- 
rican in  tone.  If  not  Boman  Catholic,  why  is  this  man  undenounced? 
Dr.  Hughes  could  crush  him,  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  crushed  Lucas  some 
few  years  ago.  Brownson  and  Dr.  Hughes  are  ardent  supporters  of  the 
**  Catholic  University."  Are  their  views  of  loyalty  and  constitutional  go- 
vernment to  be  inculcated  ? 
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We  ha?e,  to  be  sure,  Slingsby,  with  his  sweet,  William  Spencer- 
ish,  drawing-room  prettiness ;  and  ^Irington,  who  now  writes 
so  deverly,  and  who  may  yet  be  a  poet,  if  he  will  but  give  him- 
self time,  and  treat  Pegasus  as  a  racer  rather  than  as  a  cover- 
hack — ^but  our  only  Poet,  now  living,  is  McCarthy,  and  we 
regret  that  he  has  squandered  so  much  of  his  fine  genius  on 
translation,  whilst  possessing  powers  capable  of  producing 
poems  so  charming  as  his  TAs  Bell  Founder,  and  The  Voyage 
of  St.  Brendan,  or  papers  so  exquisite  as  April  Fancies,  printed 
ill  a  recent  number  of  7%eZ)t^A»  Univereity  Magazine.  Perhaps 
it  is  that  poets,  now-a-days,  may  say  to  a  nation,  as  Touchstone 
says  to  Audrey  : — "  When  a  man^s  verses  cannot  be  understood, 
nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child,  under- 
standing, it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning 
in  a  little  room.  Truly :  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 
Audreg. — ^I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is  :  is  it  honest  in 
deed  and  word  ?  Is  it  a  true  thing  t" — and  the  world  may  think 
it  not  a  true  thing ;  but  true  or  false,  the  palm  belongs  not  to 
Ireland,  but  to  Scotland,  for,  with  the  exception  of  McCarthy, 
we  now  possess  neither  poet  nor  dramatist.  With 
Sheridan  Knowles  the  sword  has  outworn  the  sheath, 
and  truth  compels  us  to  state  that  neither  the  harps 
of  the  south,  nor  of  the  west,  can  now  compete  with  those 
of  one  district  of  Scotland  alone.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
have  outsung  London  and  Dublin,  and  against  Motherwell 
and  Alexander  Smith,  both,  the  proud  boasts  of  Glasgow,  we 
have  no  living  poet  capable  of  contending. 

We  like  Scotchmen,  we  like  them  as  a  nation,  we 
like  them  individually ;  and  when  men  remind  us  of  Sa- 
muel Johnson's  opinions,  we  recollect  the  great  old  man^s 
love  for  Boswell,  for  Strahan,  and  for  his  other  Cale- 
donian friends.  And  truly  the  Irish  may  well  regard  the 
Scotch  viith  kindly  feelings;  we  spring  from  the  same  old 
stock ;  we  have  both  been  conquered,  and  bullied,  and  bribed, 
and  bought,  by  England.  We  have  fought  her  fights  stoutly 
and  bravely — on  every  battle  field  wliere  the  standard  of 
Britain  has  waved,  on  every  sea  where  the  red  flag  has  floated, 
in  every  fortress  breach  where  danger  has  been  deadliest,  and 
where  the  m£l^  of  the  forlorn  }iope,  or  of  the  storming  party, 
has  been  the  fiercest,  there  the  wild-swelling  hurra  of  the  Irish, 
and  the  yeUing  slogan  of  the  Scotch,  have  risen  above  the  roar 
of  the  clashing  conflict,  and  wherever  Pat  has  placed  his  ad- 
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vancing  foot  against  that  of  the  foeman,  Sandy  has  been  beside 
him^  shoulder  to  shoulder.*^  Our  parliament^  like  theirs^  has 
been  merged  in  that  of  England;  the  national  religion  of 
ScotUnd  has  been  preserved  in  all  its  integrity  like  that  of 
Ireland,  despite  the  sword  of  the  soldier^  the  legislation  of  the 
statesman,  the  banning  of  the  churchman.  The  Scotch,  like 
the  Irish^  have  sent  forth  tliose  whose  genius  in  art,  in  science, 
in  eloquence,  and  in  learning,  have  formed  the  brightest  glory 
of  the  naUon ;  and  in  the  fancy  of  Bums  and  of  Moore — in  the 
grand  oratory  of  Erskine,  of  Chalmers,  of  Curran^  of  Grat- 
tan,  and  of  Burke — in  the  bright  creations  glowing  on  the 
canvas  of  Barry,  of  Wilkie,  and  of  Maclise — in  the  labors  of 
Brewster,  of  Bell,  of  Boyle,  and  of  Kane — in  the  pages  of 
Scott,  of  Edgeworth,  of  Banim^  and  of  GrifiBln,  England  finds 
the  noblest  proofs  of  her  mental  triumph, — the  glory  of 
England  is  not  so  much  in  those  who  have  sprung  from  her 
own  soil,  as  in  those  who  are  subject  to  her  sway,  and  who 
apeak  her  language. 

Amongst  the  many  poets  of  the  second  order,  whose  unise 
forms  the  poetic  and  lyric  charm  of  English  literature,  the 
names  gracing  this  paper  are  the  most  remarkable.  Scott  was 
a  mighty  bard ;  his  song  soared  upward  in  the  full  diapason 
of  an  organ's  swell,  and  though  the  fancies  of  those  poets  to 
whom  we  have  devoted  this  paper  never  rise  upon  the  wiogs 
of  inspiration,  powerful  as  that  of  the  great  Northern  Ariosto, 
yet  in  the  bright,  glowing,  visions,  in  the  calm  musings  and 
deep  poetic  visions,  in  the  heart-touching,  in  the  playful,  genial 
and,  when  the  subject  requires,  bold  strains  of  the  poets  before 
us^  tliere  are  charms  and  perfections  little  inferior  to  those  which 
distinguish  the  works  of  the  greatest  of  Scotchmen. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago,  Horace  wrote  that  he  who  possesses 
genius,  poetic  inspiration,  and  a  noble  style  in  which  to  express 
^rand  thoughts,  is  a  poet :  of  all  the  authors  named  above  there 
is  not  one  nngifted  by  genius,  and  by  high  poetic  fancy,  and  they 
possess,  too,  when  necessary  to  employ  it,  the  ^^  os  magna  so- 
natumm.''  Each  sings  in  the  true  melody  of  the  genuine 
poet.  In  reading  the  contemplative  poems  of  Moir,  and  of 
Wilson,  we  experience  that  gentle  charm  such  as  comes  over 
tie  mind  when,  on  a  summer  noon,  on  shipboard  in 
seme  quiet  bay,  as  the  vessel  rises  and  falls  with  the  long, 

•  In  the  Legend  of  Montrose,  Captain  Dalgattj  siyg  of  u»:— "  The 
Irish  are  pretty  feUOvrs^very  pretty  fellows^I  desire  to  see  none  better 
in  the  field."    . 
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Uxj,  swells  we  dreamily  muse  of  past  and  future— jean 
ago  seeming  yesterday^  yesterday  a  loug  gone  timOi — and^  wink 
with  the  calm  beauty  of  nature,  we  enjoy  an  hour  of  euthanasia. 
In  the  metrical  ballads  there  rings  a  chord  that  rousea 
the  spirit  like  the  clashing  blades  in  Kome/s  Sward 
Song.  In  the  pathetic  ballads  and  poems  of  Aird^  of  Mother- 
well, of  Hogg,  of  Wilson,  of  Joanna  Baillie,  and  of  Aytoun, 
there  is  a  tenderness  so  sweet,  yet  sad,  that  one  scarce  knows 
whether  to  admire  more  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  or  the 
naturalness    of  their  expression. 

We  have  called  these  poems  the  productions  of  poets  of 
the  second  class,  and  yet  we  might  write  without  quali- 
fication that  they  are  poets.  True,  they  want  the  fiery 
genius  of  Bums ;  their  muse  cannot,  like  that  of  Moore, 
imbue  all  of  which  it  sings  with  the  smiling  light  of  a  rosy 
ianoy  ever  beaming ;  they  cannot,  like  Scott — 

"  Rule  us  from  the  page  in  which  they  live,'* — 

or,  like  Byron,  or  Crabbe,  or  Wordsworth,  sound  all  the  deep 
depths  of  thought ;  they  cannot,  like  Shakspeare,  analyze  all 
human  passion  and  feeling  in  the  alembic  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  prove  all  true  by  the  test  of  an  art,  which  is  not  an  art, 
but  only  intuition.  They  can,  however,  in  the  ballad,  the 
song,  the  word  painted  narrative,  or  the  poem  descriptive 
of  external  nature,  prove  their  title,  fully  and  thoroughly, 
to  the  noble  name  of  poet. 

Swift  said  that  a  good  style  meant  proper  words  in  proper 

places.    Yoltaire  tells  us  that  it  consists  in  proper  thoughts 

on  proper  subjects,  and  no  poets  more  clearly  prove  the  truth 

of  the  latter  than  William  Motherwell  and  James   Hogg. 

Reading    the   pathetic    poems    of   either    is    like    walking 

in    some    lonely    Highland    glen,    when   the    wind    sighs 

through    the   long    grass    at   midnight;  in  a  gayer   mood 

they  seem  just  such  songs  as  the  poets  might  have  sung,  when, 

at  the  close  of  evening  they  sat  upon  some  mossy  bank,  gazing 

upon  the  bright  faces  of  their  own  winsome  lassies.     They 

have  gay  and  laughing  measures,  too ;  they  were  both  good 

fellows,  and  '^  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight'' many  a  time, 

and  in  these  songs  we  find  glad  thoughts,  so  jovial  and  so 

genial,    tliat    Kab    and    Allan    might    have     sung     them 

round  the   brewing   of   "  the  peck  o'    maut,*'    and    "  The 

Sk^herd!'  and  "  Tickler;'  and   ''  O'DoIierty;'  might  have 

ehomsed  them  at  the  moat  rollicking  evening  of  the  immor- 
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tal  NocTES  Every  thought  is  true  to  nature,  because  thej 
have  written  from  the  dictates  of  that  greatest  of  all  teachers, 
the  heart  of  a  true  poet.  Thus  it  is  that  by  one  word,  one 
touch,  the  whole  story  of  a  life,  all  that  pages  could  not  ex- 
press, the  poet  tells.  This  was  the  art  which  Wordsworth 
showed  when  he  called  Desdemona — 

"  The  gentle  lady  wedded  to  the  Moor.'' 
The  gentle  lady  who  had,  with  all  her  wonian's  love,  married 
the  hero,  the  man;  but  she  is  the  gentle  lady,  always  gentle ;  he 
is  to  us  no  longer  the  hero,  but  the  black-a-moor ;  the  black 
savage  who  murdered  her.  Again,  when  Wordsworth  says 
that '  Una,'  the  ^  heavenly  Una,' 

^'  Makes  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place," 
all  who  know  Una  see  she  must  have  made  the  sunshine,  as  a 
sporting  child,  or  a  gay,  dancing,  girl  makes  a  charm,  a 
brightness  for  the  heart,  like  a  floating  sunbeam  gliding  to  a 
mountain  top.  Thus,  when  the  mad  fool  Othello  calls  Desde- 
mona the  foulest  name  that  man  can  give  to  woman,  Shak- 
speare  knew  she  could  not  repeat  the  word ;  the  thought  was 
degradation,  to  speak  it  were  infamy,  and  so  she  cries  to  the 
devil,  lago— 

*'  Am  I  that  name,  lago  ? 
lago. — What  name,  sweet  lady  ? 

Desdemona, — ^That  name  which  she  says  my  lord  did  say 
I  was." 

Again,  when  Imogen  reads  the  letter  of  her  husband,  accusing 
her  of  being  "  FiJse  to  his  bed,"  Pisanio,  watching  its  effect 
upon  her  as  she  reads,  cries — 

"  What  1  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword  ?    The  paper 
Has  cut  her  throat  already !     No,  'tis  slander. 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword !" — 

and  then,  poor  Imogen,  bursting  into  anger,  at  the  very  thought, 
of  the  imputed  infamy,  cries — 

"  False  to  his  bed  !— what  is't  to  be  false  ? 
To  lie  and  watch  there,  and  to  think  of  him  P 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock  ?  If  sleep  charge  nature. 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him. 
And  cry  myself  awake  ? — that's  fdse  to  his  bed. 
Is  it?" 

And  then  who,  in  some  summer  morning,  with  the  sky-lark 
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soaring  away  towards  heaven^  and  the  grass  waving,  and  the 
wild  buds  offering  the  praise  of  perfame,  as  the  matin  worship 
of  nature,  to  the  Omnipotent,  has  not  felt  his  soul  swell  beyond 
himself,  and  known,  with  Wordsworth--^ 

**  The  meanesfc  flower  that  blows  can  give. 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears/' 
These  are  the  attributes  like  to  the  Omnisdent's,  the  power  of 
momentary  perception^  which  our  great  Mother  gives  to  her  own 
true  son — the  poet;  this  gift  it  was  which  taught  Motherwell  to 
write  as  in  the  succeeding  lines.  He  paints  a  young  girl 
rick  and  dying — ^not  dying  unforgivingly,  but  pityingly.  Her 
love  is  the  opposite  to  that  fierce,  despairing,  passion  which 
Tennyson  exemplified,  when  he  makes  his  hero  cry,  apostro- 
phizing  his  false  mistress — 

''Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the  world's  dis- 
grace, 

Boll'd  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last  embrace." 
We  see  her  dying,  she  is  plain  before  us;  her  hope  all  a  wreck, 
and  drifting  drearily  away,  upon  a  black  lone  sea  of  blank  des- 
pair ;  the  lover  has  returned — her  head  rests  upon  his  breast — 
her  eyes  look  into  his — heart  beats  against  heart — ^and,  with  a 
weary  spirit,  she  sighs — 


Mr  hdd  la  Uke  to  rend,  Wffile, 

Uj  hear«  is  like  to  break- 
Tin  vearln*  aff  my  feet,  WlUle, 

rm  dyln*  for  your  sake  I 
Oh  lay  yonr  cheek  to  mine,  Willie, 

Tour  hand  on  my  biiest-bane — 
Oh  say  ye*ll  think  on  me,  WiUie, 

When  I  am  deid  and  gane! 

It's  rain  to  comftnrt  me,  WUlle, 

Sair  grief  maun  ha'e  its  will- 
Bat  let  me  rest  apon  yonr  briest, 

To  sab  and  greet  my  fllL 
Let  me  ait  on  yonr  knee  Willie, 

Let  me  shed  by  yonr  hair, 
And  krak  into  the  face,  Willie, 

I  nereo*  sail  see  mairl 

fm  sittin*  on  yonr  knee,  Willie, 

For  the  last  time  in  my  life— 
A  pair  heart-broken  thing,  Willie, 

A  mither,  yet  nae  wife. 
Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart. 

And  press  it  mair  and  malr— 
Or  it  wlU  burst  the  silken  twine 

Sae  fltnng  la  its  despair  I 

Oh  wae's  me  for  the  hoar,  Willie, 
When  we  thegither  met — 

Ob  wae's  me  for  the  time,  WiUie, 
That  our  first  tr}'st  waa  set  I 


Oh  wae*8  me  for  the  loanin*  green 
Where  we  were  wont  to  gae — 

And  wae's  me  for  the  destinle, 
That  gart  me  lave  thee  sae ! 

Oh !  dinna  mind  my  words,  .Willie, 

I  downa  seek  to  blame — 
But  oh  I  It's  hard  to  live,  Willie, 

And  dree  a  warld's  shame ! 
Het  tears  are  hailin*  ower  your  cheek. 

And  hailln'  ower  your  chin ; 
Why  weep  ye  sae  for  worthlessness. 

For  sorrow  and  for  sin  ? 

rm  weary  o'  this  warld,  Willie, 

And  sick  wi*  a'  I  see — 
I  canna  live  as  I  ha'e  lived, 

Or  be  as  I  should  be. 
But  flEiuld  unto  your  heart,  Willie, 

The  heart  that  still  Is  thine— 
And  kiss  ance  mair  the  white,  white  cheek, 

Ye  said  waa  red  langsyne. 

A  stonn*  gaes  through  my  held,  Willie, 

A  sair  stoun*  through  my  heart — 
Oh  I  hand  me  up  and  let  me  kiss 

Thy  brow  ere  we  twa  pairt 
Anither,  and  anither  yet ! — 

How  fast  my  life-strings  break  \ 
Fareweel !  fioreweel !  through  yon  kirk- 
yaird 

Step  lichtly  for  my  a^e ! 
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Hie  lay'rvck  in  the  lift,  Willie, 

That  lllta  fu  ower  oar  hdd, 
WDl  alng  th*  morn  m  merrifie 

Ahnne  the  daj-cauld  deid; 
And  thia  green  toxf  weYe  sttttn'  on, 

WV  dew-dnpe  ahimmerln*  aheen. 
Win  hap  the  heart  that  lavit  thee 

As  warld  has  seldom  seen. 


Bnt  ohi  remember  am,  WnHs, 

On  land  where'er  ye  be— 
And  oh  t  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart, 

That  ne'er  Inrit  ane  hat  thee ! 
And  oh  I  think  on  the  canld,  caaldmools, 

That  file  mj  ydlov  hair- 
That  Uss  the  cheek,  and  Use  the  chin. 

Ye  nerer  sail  kiaa  mairl 


In  the  following  song  we  can  suppose  Motherwell 
meant  us  to  understand  that  a  lover  had  returned  after  a 
long  absence^  and  is  recounting  to  his  sweetheart^  Jeanie 
Morrison,  the  hopes  and  fears  which  had  filled  his  breast  whilst 
he  was  away;  and  the  picture  Motherwell  gives  of  their 
childish  love  for  each  other  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme  of 
poetic  tenderness.  The  song  reminds  us  of  poor  Gerald 
Griffin's  A  Place  in  Thy  Memory ^  Dearest^  and  his  still  more 
charming  Oilla  Machree  : — 

JEANTE  MORRISON. 


I'vn  wandered  east,  IVe  wandered  west. 

Through  mony  a  weary  way ; 
Bnt  never,  never  can  forget 

The  Inve  o'  life's  young  day! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en. 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Tnle; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cale. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
The  thochts  o'  bygone  years 

StUl  fiinff  their  shadows  ower  my  path. 

And  Ulnd  my  een  wi'  tears : 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tears, 

And  salr  and  sick  I  pine, 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o*  langsyne. 

'Twas  then  we  invit  ilk  ither  weel, 

Twas  then  we  twa  did  part; 
Sweet  time— sad  time!  twa  bairns  at  ficiile, 

Twa  bairns,  and  bnt  ae  heart ! 
'Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  lal^  bink. 

To  leir  Ilk  ither  lear; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  wers  shed. 

Remembered  evermair. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet. 
When  sitting  on  that  bInk, 

Cheek  touchln'  cheek,  loof  lock'd  in  loof. 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think  ? 

When  baith  bent  donn  ower  ae  braid  page, 
Wr  ae  bulk  on  our  knee. 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

Oh,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads. 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame. 
Whene'er  tiie  icule-weans  laughin'  said, 

We  deek'd  thegither  hame  ? 
And  mind  ve  o'  the  Saturdays, 

(The  scuie  then  akail't  at  noon), 
When  we  ran  aff  to  specl  the  braes  — 

The  broomy  braes  o'  June? 


My  head  rins  round  and  ronnd  about. 

My  heart  fiows  like  a  sea, 
A.S  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 

O'  scule-time  and  o'  thee. 
Oh,  mornin'  lift!  oh,  momin'  lave! 

Oh  lichtsome  days  and  lang. 
When  hinnied  hopes  artrand  our  hearts 

Like  simmer  blossoms  sprang ! 

Oh  mind  ye,  lure,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavln'  dinsome  tonn. 
To  wander  by  the  green  bnxiiside, 

And  hear  its  waters  croon  ? 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  hesii*, 

The  fiowers  burst  ronnd  our  Ibet, 
And  in  the  gloamin'  o'  the  wood, 

The  throssU  whussUt  awoet ; 

The  throssO  whnsdlt  in  the  wood. 

The  bum  sang  to  the  trees, 
And  we  with  Nature's  heart  In  tnn^ 

Concerted  harmonies ; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  bum. 

For  hours  thegtther  sat 
In  the  sUentness  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  very  gladness  grat 

Ay,  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek. 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nsne 

Had  ony  power  to  speak! 
That  was  a  time,  a  Messed  time, 

When  hearts  were  ftedi  and  younc 
When  freely  gushed  all  fteHngs  forth. 

Un8yllabled--«nsang  1 

I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrtaon, 

Oin  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me? 
Oh !  tell  me  ghi  their  mnsie  iUi 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 
Oh !  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grow*  r" 

Wi'  dreamings  o'  lanipiyne? 
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rvt  waadend  cMfc,  rre  wandered  west, 

rve  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  In  ray  wandertnga,  far  or  near, 


Te  neTer  were  forgot 
The  fount  Chat  first  bunt  frae  this  heart, 

Still  travela  on  ita  waj ; 
And  channels  deeper  aa  it  rlns, 

The  lure  o'  life's  young  day. 


0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young, 
Fve  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o*  your  tongue ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  I  die. 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

0'  bygane  days  and  me  I 


These  two  songs  we  have  always  considered  most  beautiful 
in  their  tenderness;  we  are  not  claiming  for  them  a  place 
amongst  the  great  poems  of  the  language ;  they  are  not  im- 
mortal, like  Gra/s  Me^y  ;  they  can  never  hold  the  place  of 
Tennyson's  Zocisley'sHall;  but  there  is  no  heart  capable  of  ap- 
preciating truth  of  feeling,  or  tenderness  of  expression,  over 
which  the  thoughts  they  suggest  will  not  come  like  some 
melody  of  which,  when  past,  we  said — 

''*Twas  whispered  balm, — 'twas  sunshine  spoken/' 
And  yet  he  who  wrote  these  songs  was  a  gay,  jovial  fellow. 
He  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  October,  1797,  and  was  reared  by 
an  uncle  at  Paisley.     He  was  ''  an  apprentice  of  the  law,''  and 
his  ability   was  so  remarkable,  that  in  his  21st  year  he  was 
appointed  Sheriff-Clerk-Depute  at  Paisley.     He  was  of  strong 
Tory-  politics,  and  in  the  year  1828,  became  editor   of  the 
Pauley  Advertiser,  and  conducted  also  a  very  clever  periodical, 
entitled  the  Pauley  Magazine,    In  the  year  1829  he  resigned 
his    office     as    Sherifi-Glerk-Depute,     and     removing,     in 
1830^  to  Glasgow,  was  engaged  as  editor  of  an  old  and  respec- 
table journal,   Tke  Glasgow  Courier.    Before  leaving  Paisley 
he  published  his  Minstrelsy ,  Ancient  and  Modern,*  emd^  in  the 
year  1832,  contributed  a  very  elaborate  and  remarkable  preface 
to  a  collection  of  Scottish  Proverbs,  published  by  his  friend, 
the  late  Andrew  Henderson,  and,  in  the  same  year,  prepared 
for  publication  the  poems  forming  the  book  now  before  us. 
He  was  also  a  very  frequent  contributor  to  the  Glasgow  paper 
entitled  Tie  Day,  started  by  the  late  John  Donald  Carrick 
in  the  year  1832 ;  he  also  edited,  conjointly  with  Hoffg,  the 
edition  of  the  works  of  Robert  Burns,  in  five  volumes,  published 
in  the  year  1833.     Motherwell  was  of  rather  small  suture  and 
of  strong  frame  of  body ;  his  head  was  large,  his  neck  and 
throat  short  and  thick.     He  was  fond  of  associating  with  a 
few  friends,  but  in  mixed  society  was  silent  or  common-place ; 
his  chief  friends  were  Carrick  above  mentioned,  and  Henderson, 

•  In  the  •*  Introductory  Remarks  upon  Popular  Poetry/*  prefixed  to 
the  **  Minstrelsj  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  Sir  Walter  refers  to  this  work 
M  *'  illustrated  with  learning  and  ucutcnesis." 
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the  Glasgow  painter.  To  TAe  Bay,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred^  he  contributed  a  most  amusing  and  racy  sketch, 
entitled  Memoirs  of  a  Paisley  Baillie,  It  is,  in  humor,  quite 
equal  to  Galt^s  Trovost,  to  Mrs.  Johnson's  JFest  Country  Ex- 
clusives,  or  even  to  Moir's  Mansie  WaucL  On  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 1835,  Motherwell  dined  some  miles  from  Glasgow,  and 
on  returning  home,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  his  life  was  ter- 
minated by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  was  interred  in  the 
High  Church  burial-ground  of  Glasgow,  where,  close  beside 
him,  his  friends  Carrick  and  Henderson  are  laid ;  the  latter 
died  of  apoplexy  in  April,  1S35,  the  former  expired  in  August, 
1837. 

Motherwell  had  other  powers  than  the  tender ;  there  is  a 
dash,  a  clashing  fierceness,  in  the  two  following,  that  sounds 
like  the  clanking  tramp  of  a  mailed  foot : — 


THE  BATTLE-FLAG  OF  SlGCltD". 


T. 


The  ecgle  hearts  of  aU  the  North 

Hare  left  their  stormy  strand ; 

The  warriors  of  the  world  are  fonh 

To  choose  another  land  t 

Again,  their  long  keels  sheer  the  wave, 

Their  broad  sheets  court  the  breexe ; 

Again,  the  reckless  and  the  brave. 

Side  lords  of  weltering  seas. 

Nor  swifter  from  the  well-bent  bow 

Can  feathered  riiaft  be  sped. 

Than  o'er  the  ocean's  flood  of  snow 

Their  snoring  galleys  tread. 

Then  lift  the  can  to  bearded  lip. 

And  smite  each  sounding  shield, 

Wassaile!  to  every  dark-ribbed  ship. 

To  every  battle-fleld  I 
So  proudly  the  Skalds  nriae  their  voices  of 

triumph. 
As  the   Northmen  ride   over   the  broad- 
bosom'd  billow. 


Aloft,  Sigurdir's  battle-flag 

Streams  onward  to  the  land. 

Well  may  the  taint  of  slaughter  lag 

On  yonder  glorious  strand. 

The  waters  of  the  mighty  deep, 

The  wild  birds  of  the  sky. 

Hear  it  like  vengeance  shoreward  sweep, 

Where  moody  men  must  die. 

The  waves  wax  wroth  beneath  our  keel— 

The  clouds  above  us  lower. 

They  know  the  battle-sign,  and  feel 

All  its  resistless  power  I 

Who  now  uprears  Signrdlr*s  flag, 

Nor  shuns  an  early  tomb? 

Who  shoreward  through  the  swelling 
aarge, 

Shall  bear  the  scroll  of  doom  ? 
So  shout  the  Skalds,  as  the  long  ships  are 

nearing  i 

The  low-Tying  shores  of  a  beautiful  land.        \ 


Silent  the  Self-Devoted  stoocf 

Keidde  the  massive  tree ; 

His  image  mirrored  in  the  flood 

Was  terrible  to  see ! 

As  leaning  on  his  gleaming  axe. 

And  gating  on  the  wave, 

Hia  fearless  soul  was  ehuming  up 

The  death-rune  of  the  brave. 

Upheaving  then  his  giant  form 

Upon  the  brown  bark's  prow. 

And  tossing  back  the  yellow  stormr 

Of  hair  from  his  broad  bvow ; 

The  lips  of  song  burst  open,  and 

Tlie  words  of  Are  rushed  out. 

And  thundering  through  that  nuuiisi 

crew 
Pealed  Harald's  battle  shout;— 

It  is  Harald  the  Dauntless  that  lifteth  his 
gruat  voice. 

As  the  Northmen  roll  on  with  the  Duoni- 
writtent 


"*  I  bear  Sigurdir's  battle-flaf; 

llirough  sunshine,  or  through  giooin : 

Through  swelling  surge  on  bloody  «tnin4 

I  plant  the  scroll  of  doom  I 

On  Scandia's  lonest,  bleakest  wa»te, 

Beneath  a  stariess  sky. 

The  Shadowy  Three  like  meteonpaased. 

And  bade  young  Harald  die;— 

They  sang  the  war-deeds  of  his  slnra, 

And  pointed  to  their  tomb; 

They  told  him  that  this  glory-flag 

Was  his  by  right  of  doom. 

Since  then,  where  hath  young  HsrsW 
been. 

But  where  Jarl's  son  should  be? 

'Kid  war  and  waves— the  combat  keen 

That  raped  on  land  or  sea !" 
So  sings  the  flcrce  Harald,  the  thirster  f«r 

glor>% 
As  hid  hand  bears  aloft  the  dark  destb-is<lra 
banner. 
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"Mine  own  death's  in  this   clenched 
hand! 

I  know  the  noUe  trust ; 

These  limbe  must  rot  00  yonder  strand— 

These  lips  mnst  lick  its  dust. 

But  shall  this  dnsky  standard  qnail 

In  the  red  slaughter  day ; 

Or  Shan  tbis  heart  Its  purpose  fUl— 

This  arm  Ibrgvt  to  slay? 

I  trample  down  such  idle  donht ; 

Harald's  high  blood  hath  sprung 

From  sires  whose  hands  In  martial  bout 

HaTe  ne'er  belied  their  tongne ; 

Nor  keener  from  their  castled  rock 

Bnah  eagles  on  their  prey. 

Than,  panting  for  the  battle-shock, 

Young  Harald  leads  the  way/* 
It  is  thus  that  tall  Harald,  in  terrible  beaaty. 
Poors  forth  hia  big  sonl  to  the  joyaonoe  of 


**  The  ahip-bome  warriors  of  the  North, 

The  sons  of  Woden's  race, 

o   battle  aa  to  fesst  go  forth. 

With  stem,  and  changeless  fkce ; 

And  I  the  last  of  a  great  line— 

The  Self-deroted,  long 

To  lift  on  high  the  Ronic  sign 

Whidi  i^ves  my  name  to  song. 

In  battle-field  yonng  Harald  fkUs 

Amid  a  slaughtered  foe. 

Bat  backward  never  bears  this  flag, 

While  streams  to  ocean  flow  ;— 

On,  on  abore  the  crowded  dead 

This  Rnnic  scroll  shall  flare. 

And  round  it  shall  the  lightnings  sprcud. 

From  swords  that  never  spare." 

Sr>  rush  the  hero-words  from  the  Death- 
iloomed  one. 

While  Skalds  harp  aloud  the  renoirn  of  his 
Ikthers. 


It  dashes  throngb  the  seethhig  foam, 

But  I  return  no  more  1 

Wedded  unto  a  fstal  bride— 

Boune  for  a  bloody  bed— 

And  battUng  for  her,  side  by  side. 

Young  Harald*s  doom  is  sped  I 

In  starkest  fight,  where  kemp  on  kemp 

Reel  headlong  to  the  grave, 

There  Harald's  axe  shall  ponderous  ring, 

There  Sigurd's  flag  shall  wave;— 

Yes,  underneath  this  standard  tall, 

Beside  this  fatefhl  scroll, 

Down  shall  the  tower-like  prison  fiUl 

Of  Harald's  haughty  souL" 

So  sings  the  Death-seeker,  while  nearer  and 
nearer 

The  fleet  of  the  Northmen  bears  down  to 
the  shore. 


**  Green   lie   those   thickly   timbered 
shores 
I         Fair  sloping  to  the  sea ; 

They're   cumbered   with   the   harvest 

stores 
That  wave  but  for  the  f^-ee : 
Our  sickle  is  the  gleaming  sword. 
Our  gamer  the  broad  shield-  - 
Let  peasants  sow,  but  still  lie's  lonl 
Who's  nmster  of  the  field ; 
Let  them  come  on,  the  bsHUrd-bom, 
Each  soU-stain'd  churle !-  alack  I 
,         What  gain  they  but  a  splitteu  skull, 
I         A  sod  for  their  base  back  ? 
I         They  sow  for  us  these  goodly  lands, 
I         We  reap  them  in  our  might, 
I         Scorning  all  title  but  the  brands 

That  triumph  in  the  fight  I" 
'  It  was  thus  the  land-winners  of  old  guiued 
their  glory. 
And  grey  stones  voiced  their  praise  in  the 
bays  of  &r  isles. 


I 


'*Flag!  fktmi  your  folds,   and  fiercely  ; 

wake 
War-music  on  the  wind,  , 

Lest  tenderest  thoughU  should  rise  to 

shake  i 

The  atemness  of  my  mind ; 
Brynhilda,  maiden  meek  and  fklr. 
Pale  watcher  by  the  sea,  1 

I  hear  thy  waUings  on  the  air, 
Thy  heart's  dirge  sung  for  me ;  -  I 

In  vain  thy  milk-white  hands  are  wrung  [ 
Above  the  salt  sea  foam ; 
The  wave  that  bears  me  from  thy 

hower. 
Shall  never  bear  me  home : 
Brynhilda  I  seek  another  love, 
But  ne'er  wed  one  like  me. 
Who  death  foredoomed  fipom  above 
Joys  in  his  destiny." 
Thus  monmed  young  Harald  as  he  thought 

on  Brynhilda, 
While  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  which  plii 
tered,  but  fell  not. 

VIII. 

•*  On  sweeps  Slgiirdir>  battle-flas. 
The  scourge  of  far  frem  shore ; 


**  The  rivers  of  yon  island  low, 

Glance  redly  in  the  sun. 

But  ruddier  still  they're  doomed  to  ijlotv, 

And  deeper  shall  they  run  ; 

The  torrent  of  proud  life  shall  swell 

Each  river  to  the  brim. 

And  in  that  spate  of  blood,  how  well 

The  headless  corpse  will  swim ! 

The  smoke  of  many  a  shepherd's  cot 

Curls  from  each  peopled  glen ; 

And,  hark  I  the  song  of  maidens  mild. 

The  shout  of  Joyous  men ! 

But  one  may  hew  the  oaken  tree, 

The  other  shape  the  shroud ; 

As  the  Laxdeyda  o'er  the  sea 

Sweeps  like  a  tempest  cloud  :"— 
So   shouteth   fierce   Harald— so   echo   the 

Northmen, 
As  shoreward  their  ships  like  mad  steetis 
are  careering. 


"  Sigiirdir's  battle-flap  is  spread 
Abroad  to  the  blue  Nky, 
And  spectral  visions  of  the  dcaU. 
Arc  trooping  grimly  by ; 
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Th«  spirit  taenlda  nuh  befon 

Hanld's  destroying  brand. 

They  horer  o*«r  yon  Ikted  shore 

And  death-devoted  band. 

Manhall  stont  Jarls  yoor  battle  fact ! 

And  fire  each  beacon  heli^t, 

Onr  galleys  anchor  in  the  sound. 

Our  banner  hearea  In  sight  I 

And  through  the   surge  and   arrowy 

shower 
That  rains  on  this  broad  shield, 
lUrald  uplifts  the  sign  of  power 
Which  rules  the  battle-field !" 

So  cries  the  Death-doomed  on  the  nd  strand 
of  slaughter 

While  the  hehnets  of  heroes  like  auTlls  are 
ringing. 

XIL 

On  rolled  the  Northmen's  war,  above 
The  Raven  Standard  flew. 


Nor  tide  nor  tempest  ever  strove 

With  vengeance  half  so  trne. 

Tis  Herald— 'tie  the  Sire-bereeved— 

Who  goads  the  dread  career. 

And  high  amid  the  flaahing  atorm 

The  flag  of  Doom  doth  rear. 

"On,  on,**  the  tall  Death  eecltfr  cries, 

**  These  earth-worma  soil  our  heel, 

Their  spear-pohxte  crash  like  crisping  ioe 

On  ribs  of  stabbom  steel  P 

Hurra  1  hurra !  their  whirlwinds  sweep, 

And  Herald's  fl»te  is  aped ; 

Bear  on  the  flag— he  goes  to  deepu 

With  the  lilb-scoming  dead. 

Thus  fell  the  young  Herald,  as  of  old  ftO  his 
sires, 

And  the  bright  ban  of  heroes  bade  hail  to 
his  spirit 


THE  SWORD  CHANT  OF  THORSTEIN  RAUDL 


*Tis  not  the  grey  hawk's  flight 

0*er  mountain  and  mere ; 
Tis  not  the  fleet  hound's  course 

Tracking  the  deer; 
Tis  not  the  light  hoof  print 

Of  black  steed  or  grey. 
Though  sweltering  it 'gallop 

A  long  summer's  day ; 
Which  mete  forth  the  l/nrdships 

I  challenge  as  mine; 
Ha  I  ha !  'tis  the  good  brand 
I  clutch  in  my  strong  hand, 
That  can  their  broad  marciieti 

And  numbers  define. 
Laxd  Oiveu  !  I  kiss  thee. 

Dun  builders  of  houses, 

Base  tillers  of  earth, 
Gaping,  ask  me  what  lordsblpit 

I  owned  at  my  birth; 
But  the  pale  fools  wax  mute 

When  I  point  with  my  swonl 
East,  west,  north,  and  south, 

Shouting,  "  There  am  I  Lord !" 
Wold  and  waste,  town  and  tower, 

Hill,  valley,  and  stream, 
Trembling,  bow  to  my  sway 
In  the  flerce  battle  fniv 
When  the  star  that  rules  Fate,  Is 

This  fialchion's  red  gleam. 
MiOHT  Givaa  1  I  kiss  thee. 

I've  heard  great  harps  sounding. 

In  brave  bower  and  ball, 
I've  drank  the  sweet  music 

That  bright  lips  let  fkll, 
I've  hunted  in  greenwood. 

And  heard  small  birds  sing ; 
But  away  with  this  idle 

And  cold  Jargoning ; 
The  music  I  love,  is 

The  shout  of  the  brave, 
The  yell  of  the  dying, 
The  scream  of  the  flying. 
When  this  arm  wields  Deuth's  .sivkli. 

And  gamers  the  grave. 
'Ivy  (iivEK !  I  klws  thtc. 


Far  isles  of  the  oeean 

Thy  lightning  have  known. 
And  wide  o'er  the  main  land 

Thy  horrors  have  shone. 
Great  sword  of  my  fkther. 

Stem  ^oy  ot  his  hand. 
Thou  hast  carved  his  name  deep  < 

The  stranger's  red  strand. 
And  won  him  the  glory 

Of  undying  song. 
Keen  cleaver  of  gay  cresta, 
Sharp  piercer  of  broad  breasts, 
Grim  uayer  of  heroea, 

And  scourge  of  the  strong, 
Faxs  Givsb  t  1  kiss  thee. 

In  a  love  more  abiding 

Than  that  the  heart  knows, 
For  maiden  more  lovely 

Than  summer's  first  rooe, 
My  heart's  knit  to  thhie. 

And  lives  but  for  thee ; 
In  dreamings  of  gladness, 

Thon'rt  dancing  with  me. 
Brave  measures  of  madness 

In  some  battle-field. 
Where  armour  is  rin^g, 
And  noble  blood  springing. 
And  cloven,  yawn  helmet, 

Stont  hauberk  and  shield. 
Dkath  Givba  I  I  kiss  thee. 

Tlie  smile  of  a  maiden's  eye, 

Soon  may  depart ; 
And  light  is  the  faith  of 

Fair  woman's  heart ; 
Changeful  as  light  donds, 

And  wayward  as  wind. 
Be  the  passions  that  govern 

Weak  woman's  mind. 
But  thy  metal's  as  true 

As  its  polish  is  bright ; 
^Then  ills  wax  in  number. 
Thy  love  will  not  slumber. 
But  starlike,  bums  fiercer. 

The  darker  the  night 

HkaKT  GLADSySB  I  I  Um  thef, 
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Uy  kladved  Imtc  peiiihed 

By  war  or  Ijy  wave— 
Nov,  fiilldlew  and  Bfrdeaa, 

I  kmg  for  the  gnte. 
mkcn  the  path  of  oar  ^lory 

It  abadowed  In  death. 
With  me  tliou  wilt  slnmber 

Bdow  the  taowu  heath  ; 


Thou  wilt  rest  on  my  bososi. 

And  with  it  decay- 
While  harps  shall  be  ringing, 
And  Scalda  shall  be  sing^g 
The  deeds  we  hare  done  in 

Our  old  fearless  day. 
Soxo  Gnrut  I  I  kiss  thee. 


We  now  dose  oar  notice  of  Motherwell  with  the  following 
poems.  The  first  is  calm  and  contemplative  enough  to  have 
formed  a  Sabbath  Matin  Song  for  Wordsworth.  The  whole 
scene  of  quietude  and  peace  is  before  us^  and  the  poem  shows 
how  true  is  that  thought  of  Cowper's — 

"  There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds.'' 

A  SABBATH  8UHHER  NOON. 


Tbb  cafannees  of  this  noontide  hoar, 

The  shadow  of  this  wood, 
The  fragrance  of  each  wilding  flower, 

Are  marvelloasly  good ; 
Oh,  here  crazed  spirits  breathe.the  bulin 

Of  nature's  solitodc  1 


It  is  a  most  dfeUdoos  ealm 

That  resteth  every  where— 
The  hoUneas  of  sool-song  psstm. 

Of  felt  hut  voiceless  prsyer  t 
With  hearts  too  fhll  to  spetk  their  bllsa, 

God's  creatures  silent  are; 

Ther  silent  are ;  but  not  the  less, 

In  this  most  tranquil  hoar 
Of  deep  unbroken  dreaminess. 

They  oiwn  that  Love  and  Power 
Which„  like  the  softest  sunshine,  rextii 

On  every  leaf  and  flowen 

How  sUent  are  the  song-filled  ncjstt 

That  crowd  this  drowsy  tree- 
How  mote  is  every  feathered  brca.-it 

That  swelled  with  melody  I 
And  yet  bright  bead-like  eyes  declare 

This  hour  is  extaey. 

Heart  finth !  as  uncaged  bird  through  air, 

And  mingle  in  the  tide 
(If  blessed  things  that,  lacking  care. 

Now  full  of  beauty  glide 
Annmd  thee,  in  tlielr  angel  hues 

(>f  joy  and  sinless  pride. 

Here,  on  this  green  bank  that  o'er-vlcws 

The  fa  retreating  glen. 
Beneath  the  spreading  beech- tree  ma<*ie. 

On  all  within  thy  ken ; 
For  lovdier  scene  shall  never  break 

On  thy  dtanmcd  sight  again. 

Slow  steaUng  fhnn  the  tangled  brake 

That  skirts  the  distant  hill. 
With  noiseless  hoof  two  bright  fawn«  make 

For  yonder  lapsing  rfU : 
Meek  children  of  the  forest  glnoni. 

Drink  on,  and  fear  no  ill ! 


And  buried  in  the  yellow  broom 
That  crowns  the  neighbouring  height, 

Coaches  a  loutish  shepherd  groom. 
With  all  his  flocks  in  sight; 

Which  dot  the  green  brses  gloriously 
With  spoU  of  livbig  light. 

,  It  is  a  sight  that  flUeth  me 
With  meditativ^e  Joy, 
To  mark  these  dumb  things  curiousir. 

Crowd  round  their  guardian  bov ; 
As  if  they  felt  this  Sabbath  hour  ' 
Of  bliss  lacked  all  alloy: 

I  bend  me  towards  the  tiny  flower. 

That  underneath  this  tree 
Opens  its  little  breast  of  sweets 

In  meekest  modesty, 
.Vnd  breathes  the  eloquence  of  lore 
I     In  muteness,  Lord !  to  thee. 

There  is  no  breath  of  wind  to  move 
'     The  flag-like  leaves,  that  spread 

Their  grateful  shadow  far  above 

Tills  turf-supported  head ; 
,  All  sounds  are  gone— all  murmurings 
I      With  living  nature  wed. 

!  The  babbling  of  the  clear  well  springs, 
;     The  whisperings  of  the  trees, 
I  And  all  the  cheerfiil  Jargonings 

Of  feathered  hearts  at  ease ; 
;  That  whllome  filled  the  vocal  wood, 

Have  hushed  their  minstrelsies. 

;  The  sUentness  of  night  doth  brood 
I      0*er  this  bright  summer  noon ; 
I  .Vnd  nature,  in  her  holiest  mood, 
j      Doth  all  things  well  attune 
I  To  Joy,  in  the  religions  dreams 
I     Of  green  and  leafy  June. 

I  Far  down  the  glen  in  distance  gleains 
The  hamlet's  tapering  spire, 
.Vnd  glittering  in  meridial  beams, 

Its  vane  is  tongued  with  flre : 
And  hark  how  sweet  its  silvery  bell  - 
And  hark  the  rustic  choir ! 
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The  hoi/  wanda  ilMt  up  the  deU 

To  fill  my  raviBhed  ear. 
And  now  the  ^orioos  anthems  awell 

Of  wonhlppen  alncere— 
Of  hearta  bowed  in  the  diiat«  that  shed 

Faith's  penitential  tear. 

Dear  Lord  t  thy  shadow  is  forth  spread 

On  all  mine  eye  can  see ; 
And  filled  at  the  pure  fountain-head 

Of  deepest  piety, 
My  heart  lores  all  created  things, 

And  travels  home  to  thee. 

Aronnd  me  while  the  sunshine  flings 

A  flood  of  mocky  gold. 
My  chastened  spirit  once  more  sings 

As  it  was  wont  of  old. 
That  lay  of  gratitude  which  borst 

From  young  heart  uncontrolled. 


When,  in  the  midst  of  nAtare  nursed. 

Sweet  influences  fell 
On  childly  hearu  that  were  athirat. 

Like  soft  dews  in  the  bell 
Of  tender  flowers  that  bowed  their  heads, 

And  breathed  a  fresher  amelL 

So,  even  now  this  hoar  hath  aped 
In  rapturous  thought  o*er  ino. 

Feeling  myself  with  DAture  wed— 
A  holy  mystery — 

A  part  of  earth,  a  part  of  hearen, 
A  part,  great  God!  of  Thee. 

Fast  fhde  the  cares  of  llfe*a  dnll  sweven, 

They  perish  as  the  weed. 
While  unto  me  the  power  Is  given, 

A  moral  deep  to  read 
In  every  BUent  throe  of  mind 

External  beauties  breed. 


The  next  and  last  specimen  is  so  charming  and  so  graceful' 
SO  full  of  fancy,  and  all  the  glories  of  "  the  leafy  month  of 
June/'  that  it  might  be  the  conjoint  lay  of  two  such  minds 
as  those  of  Thomas  Moore  and  Felicia  Hemans  : — 

THEY  COME!  THE  MERRY  SUMMER  MONTHS. 


.  TuET  come !  the  merry  summer  months  gf 
Beauty,  Song,  and  Flowers; 

They  come !  the  gladsome  months  that  bring 
thick  leaflness  to  bowers. 

Up,  up,  my  heart !  and  walk  abroad,  fling 
cark  and  care  aside. 

Seek  silent  hUls,  or  rest  thyself  where  peace- 
ful waters  glide ; 

Or,  underneath  the  shadow  vast  of  patri- 
archal tree. 

Scan  through  its  leaves  the  cloudless  sky  in 
rapt  tranquillity. 

The  grass  is  soft,  its  velvet  touch  is  grateful 
to  the  hand. 

And,  like  the  kiss  of  maiden  love,  the  breexe 
is  sweet  and  bland ; 

The  daisy  and  the  buttercup  are  nodding 
courteously, 

It  stirs  their  blood,  with  kindest  love,  to 
bless  and  welcome  thee : 

And  mark  how  with  thine  own  thin  locks — 
thev  now  arc  silvery  grey— 

Tliat  blissful  breeze  Is  wantoning,  and  whis- 
pering "  Be  gay  I" 

There  is  no  clould  that  Bails  along  the  ocean 

of  yon  sky, 
But  hath  its  own  winged  mariners  to  give  it 

melody : 
Thou  see'st  their  glittering  fans  outspread 

all  gleaming  like  red  gold, 
And  hark !  with  shrill  pipe  musical,  their 

merry  course  they  hold. 
God  bless  them  all,  these  little  ones,  who 

far  above  this  earth. 
Can  make  a  scoff  of  its  mean  joys,  and  vent 

a  nobler  mirth. 


But  soft !  mine  ear  upcaught  a  sound,  tram 

yonder  wood  it  came; 
The  spirit  of  the  dim  green  glade  did  breathe 

his  own  glad  name ; — 
Yes,  it  is  he!  the  hermit  Mrd,  that  apart 

from  all  his  kind, 
Slow  spells  his  beads  monotonous  to  the  soft 

western  wind ; 
Cuckoo  I  Cuckoo  I  he  alnga  again — his  notei 

are  void  of  art, 
But  simplest  strains  do  soonest  sound  the 

deep  founts  of  the  heart ! 

Good  Lord !  it  is  a  gracious  boon  for  thought- 
erased  wight  like  me, 

To  smell  again  these  summer  flowers  be- 
neath this  summer  tree  I 

To  suck  once  more  in  every  breath  their 
little  souls  away, 

^Vnd  feed  my  flincy  with  fond  dreams  of 
youth's  bright  summer  day. 

When,  rushing  forth  like  untamed  colf^  the 
reckless  truant  boy. 

Wandered  through  green  woods  all  daylong, 
a  mighty  heart  of  Joy  I 

Vm  sadder  now,  I  have  had  cause ;  but  oh ! 

I'm  proud  to  think 
That  each  pure  Joy-fount  loved  of  yore,  I  yet 

delight  to  drink;— 
Leaf,  blossom,  blade^  hill,  valley,  stream,  the 

calm  unclouded  sky, 
Still  mingle  music  with  my  dreanu,  ss  in 

the  days  gone  by. 
>Vhen  summer's  loveliness  and  light  fell 

round  me  dark  and  cold, 
I'll  bear  indeed  life's  heaviest  curse— a  heart 

that  hath  waxed  old ! 


Who  is  here  now  r    James  Hogg,  James  Hogg  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd — James  Hogg  bringing  bright  thoughts,  gay  fancies, 
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qaaint  humour,  the  soul  of  poetry  ringing  through  every  line, 
because  he  was  always  the  natural  man  and  the  born  poet. 
When  we  come  to  consider  Hogg's  position  in  life,  and  how, 
when  only  the  shepherd  boy,  he  had  sung  as  sweetly  and  as 
poetically  as  in  later  years,  and  when  we  know,  too,  that  he 
lived  and  died  but  the  shepherd,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
his  poems  and  his  tales  are  little  less  than  wonderful.  He 
was  introduced,  in  the  year  1800,  to  Walter  Scott,  by  William 
Laidlaw,  to  whose  father,  at  Blackhouse,  Hog^  had  been  a 
shepherd.  Erom  the  first  moment  of  their  acquamtance,  Scott, 
as  Lockhart  writes,  *'  found  him  a  brother  poet,  a  true  son  of 
nature  and  genius,  hardly  conscions  of  his  powers.  He  had 
taught  himself  to  write,  by  copying  the  letters  of  a  printed 
book,  as  he  lay  watching  his  flock  on  the  hill  side,  and  had 
probably  reached  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  ambition  when  he 
first  found  that  his  artless  rhymes  could  touch  the  heart  of  the 
ewe  milker,  who  partook  the  shelter  of  his  mantle  during  the 
passing  storm.  As  yet  his  naturally  kind  and  simple  character 
had  not  been  exposed  to  any  of  the  dangerous  flatteries  of  the 
world ;  his  heart  was  pure — his  enthusiasm  buoyant  as  that  of 
a  happy  child ;  and  well  as  Scott  knew  that  reflection,  sagaci- 
ty, wit,  and  wisdom,  was  scattered  abundantly  among  the 
humblest  rangers  of  these  pastoral  solitudes,  there  was  here 
a  depth  and  a  brightness  that  filled  him  with  wonder,  combined 
with  a  quaintness  of  humour,  and  a  thousand  little  touches  of 
absurdity,  which  afforded  him  more  entertainment,  as  I  have 
often  h^ird  him  say,  than  the  best  comedy  that  ever  set  the 
pit  in  a  roar.'' 

Scott  endeavoured  to  push  Hogg's  interest,  as  he  ever  did 
that  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connected,  he  enabled  him  to 
publish  his  Mountain  Bard,  and  through  his  influence  with 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  obtained  for  the  shepherd  a  farm  on 
his  Grace's  property.  Here  he  wrote  his  Poetic  Mirror,  his 
Forest  Minstrel ;  and  at  Altrive,  his  Queen's  Wake^  Jacobite 
Belicssaii  his  Tales.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  iuEdinburgh,  and 
occasionally  extended  his  trips  to  London,  and  his  conversation 
on  these  occasions,  his  little  egotism,mingled  with  his  deep  poetic 
fancy,  furnished  the  outlines  for  the  exquisite  conversations,  in 
which,  in  the  Nbctes  Jmbrosiana,  Wilson  has  made  him  take 
so  considerable  a  part.  As  he  advanced  in  fame  his  worldly 
prospects  appeared  to  brishten,  and  he  married  a  handsome 
and  amiable  woman  much  aoove  his  own. original  rank  in  life. 
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In  the  expectation  of  receiving  with  her  a  marriage  portion 
of  £1,000,  he  resolved  to  become,  what  we  in  Ireland  call, 
a  "strong  farmer,'*  and  took,  on  lease,  the  farm  of  Altrive  from 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  "  He  is,''  writes  Scott  to  Byron,  in 
November,  1818,  "  a  wonderful  creature  for  his  opportunities, 
which  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  generality  of  Scottish 
peasants.  Bums,  for  instance,  (not  that  their  extent  of  talents 
is  to  be  compared  for  an  instant,)  had  an  education  not  much 
worse  than  the  sons  of  many  gentlemen  in  Scotland.     But 

Eoor  Hogg  literally  could  neither  read  nor  write  till  a  vcir 
ite  period  of  his  life ;  and  when  he  first  distinguished  himself 
by  his  poetical  talent,  could  neither  spell  nor  write  grammar. 
When  I  first  knew  him,  he  used  to  send  me  his  poetry,  and 
was  both  indignant  and  horrified  when  I  pointed   out  to  him 
parallel  passages  in  authors  whom  he  had  never  read,  but  whom 
all  the  world  would  have  sworn  he  had  copied."   Scott,  indeed, 
was  right  in  all  he  has  here  written ;  and  it  is  to  be  r^etted, 
that  his  kindness  to  Hogg  did  not  meet  firom  the  shepherd 
either  the  gratitude,  or  the  heartfelt  appreciation,  to  which  it 
had  the  fullest  and  most  rightful  claim.     Hogg  lived  but  a 
very  few  months  longer  than  Scott,  yet  in  these  months  be 
threw    dirt    upon    the  memory    of    his   old    friend.     He 
died  on   the    21st  day    of  November,    1835.      There  was 
a    racy    humour,    a    species    of     pushing,     poetic    vulga- 
rity about  Hogg, — ^that  is,  if  one  can  fancy  a  vulgar  poet.   He 
wished  to  know  every  body  famous,  because  each  was  famous ; 
he  wished  to  know  every  body  influential,  because  each  was  in- 
fluential ;  and  he  never  suffered  the  feeling  of  the  moment 
to  be  guided  by  prudence,  or  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  social 
life;  but  then  he  never  was  prudent,  even  for  his  oiwi  inte- 
rest's sake.    Thus — ^Byron  wrote  to  him,  giving  his  o]^ion 
of  what  was  called  the  Lake  School  of  Poets,  and  Hogg 
showed  the  letter  to  John  Wilson,  even  whilst  knowing,  as  he^ 
must  have  known,  that  it  was  precisely  the  very  thing  which 
he  should  not  do,  and  excused  himself  to  Byron  by  saying — 
"  he'd  be  damned  if  he  could  help  it."    Byron,  however,  for- 
gave him,  and  some  short  time  after  wrote  to  Moore: — 
^'  Oh  I  I  have  had  the  most  amusing  letter  from  Hogg,  the 
Ettrick  Minstrel,  and  Shepherd.    He  wants  me  to  recommend 
him  to  Murray;   and,  speaking  of  his  present  bookseller, 
whose  'bills'  are  never  'lifted,'  he  adds,  toHdem  verbis^  'God 
damn  him  and  them  both !'    I  laughed,  and  so  would  yoa 
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too,  ftt  the  way  in  which  this  execration  is  introduced.  The 
said  Hogg  is  a  strange  beings  but  of  great,  though  uncouth 
powers.  I  think  very  highly  of  him  as  a  poet ;  but  he,  and 
naif  those  Scotch  and  Lake  troubadours  are  spoilt  by  living 
in  little  circles  and  pretty  societies/'  With  this  introduction, 
and  surely  it  would  be  difficult  to  introduce  a  poet  under 
stronger  or  better  prestige  than  that  afforded  in  the  praise  of 
Scott  and  Byron,  we  present  the  following  selections.  The 
first  song  was  written  to  an  air  in  Purdie's  Border  Gar- 
land: it  appeared  before  Shelley's  celebrated  Ode  to  the 
Siylari  :— 

THE  SKYLARK. 


BiXD  of  the  wfldginaaa^ 

mitheaome  and  emnberlen, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o*er  moorland  end  lea! 

Emblein  of  happlncea, 

Bleet  IM  thr  dwelling  place— 
0  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  t 

Wild  is  thj  laj  and  lond. 

Far  in  ttie  downj  cload, 
LoresiTes  it  enerKjr,  lore  gave  it  birth. 

where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  Joomeying  ? 
Thy  lay  ia  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 


O'er  feU  and  fountain  sheen. 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim. 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away  I 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  lore  be ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
0  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 


The  following  songs  are  quite  in  the  pastoral  style  of  Burns, 
little  below  him,  and  fully  equal  to  Allan  Eamsay  : — 


WHEN  TH£  KYE  COMES  HAME. 


Con  an  ye  JoUy  shepherds 

That  whistle  tlirough  the  glen, 
m  ten  ye  of  a  secret 

That  courtiers  dinna  ken : 
What  Is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  man  can  name  ? 
Tls  to  woo  a  bonny  lassie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  luune. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame, 
Tween  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

Tla  not  beneath  the  ooronet, 

Kor  canopy  of  state, 
Tia  not  on  oooch  of  velvet, 

Kor  arbour  of  the  great— 
Tla  beneath  the  spr^ding  birk. 

In  the  glen  without  the  name, 
Wr  a  bonny,  bonny  lassie. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame,  Ac 

Time  the  blackbird  bigs  his  nest 

For  the  mate  be  loes  to  see, 
And  on  the  tmmost  bougii, 

O,  a  happy  bird  is  he; 
Where  he  pours  Us  melting  ditigr, 

And  love  is  a*  the  theme. 
And  hell  woo  his  bonny  lassie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame,  dec 


When  the  blewart  bears  a  pearl. 

And  the  daisy  turns  a  pea. 
And  the  bonny  lucken  gowan 

Has  fauldit  up  her  ee, 
Then  the  laverock  frae  the  blue  lift 

Doops  down,  and  thinks  nae  shame 
To  woo  his  bonny  lassie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  luune,  Ac 

See  yonder  pawkie  shepherd. 

That  lingers  on  the  hUl, 
His  ewes  are  in  the  fauld. 

An*  his  lambs  are  lying  still ; 
Yet  he  downs  gang  to  bed. 

For  his  heart  is  in  a  flame. 
To  meet  his  bonny  lassie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame,  Ac. 

When  the  little  wee  bit  heart 

Rises  high  in  the  breast. 
An*  the  little  wee  bit  stam 

Rises  red  in  the  east, 
0  there's  a  Joy  so  dear. 

That  the  heart  can  liardly  Ihune^ 
Wi'  a  bonny,  bonny  lassie. 

When  the  kye  comes  luune  I 
When  the  kye  comes  hame,  Ac 

Then  since  all  nature  Joins 
In  this  love  without  alloy, 
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O,  wba  wad  prove  a  traitor 
To  Natnre^s  dearest  Joy  ? 

Or  wha  wad  choose  a  crown, 
Wi*  Its  perils  and  Its  fame, 

And  nUu  his  bonny  lassie 
¥nien  the  kye  comes  hame  ? 


When  the  kye  comes  hame, 
When  the  kye  comes  hame, 
'Tween  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk. 
When  the  kye  cornea  hame ! 


THE  WOMEN  FO'K. 


0  SAiRLT  may  I  me  the  day 

I  fkncled  first  the  womenkind ; 
For  aye  sinsyne  I  ne'er  can  hae 

Ae  quiet  thought  or  peace  o'  mind! 
They  hae  plagued  my  heart  an'  pleased 
my  ee. 
An'  teased  an'  flatter'd  me  at  will. 
But  aye,  for  a'  their  wltcher}'e, 
The  pawky  things  I  lo'e  them  stUl. 
O  the  women  fo'k  1  O  the  women  fo'k ! 
But  they  hae  been  the  wreck  o'  me ; 
0  weary  W  the  women  fo'k. 
For  they  winna  let  a  body  be  t 

1  hae  thought  an'  thought,  but  darena  tell, 
I've  studied  them  wi'  a'  my  skill, 

Tve  lo'ed  them  better  than  mysell, 
I've  tried  again  to  like  them  ilL 

Wha  sairest  strives,  will  sairest  rue. 
To  comprehend  what  nae  man  can ; 

When  he  has  done  what  man  can  do, 
He'll  end  at  last  where  he  began. 
0  the  women  fo'k,  Ac 


That  they  hae  gentle  forms  an'  meet, 

A  man  wi'  half  a  look  may  see ; 
An*  gracefu'  airs,  an'  fkces  sweety 

An'  waving  curls  aboon  the  bree ; 
An'  smiles  as  soft  as  the  young  rose-bud, 

An'  een  sae  pawky,  bright,  an'  rare. 
Wad  lure  the  laverock  ftae  the  dudd— 

But,  laddie,  seek  to  ken  nae  mair! 
O  the  women  fo'k,  Ac 

Even  but  this  night  nae  fiurther  gaoe, 

The  date  is  neither  lost  nor  lang, 
I  tak  ye  witness  Ilka  ane, 

How  fell  they  fought,  and  fUrly  dang. 
Their  point  they've  carried  right  or  wrang, 

Without  a  reason,  rhyme,  or  law. 
An'  forced  a  man  to  sing  a  sang, 
That  ne'er  could  sing  a  verse  ava. 
0  the  women  fo'k !  O  the  women  fo'k  I 
But  they  hae  been  the  wreck  o'  me; 
O  weary  fa'  the  women  fo'k. 
For  they  Minna  let  a  body  be ! 


BONNY  MARY. 


Where  Yarrow  rows  amang  the  rocks, 

An'  wheels  an'  boils  in  mony  a  linn, 
A  brisk  young  shepherd  fed  his  flocks, 

Unused  to  wranglement  or  din ; 
But  love  its  silken  net  had  thrown 

Around  his  breast,  so  brisk  an'  airy, 
An'  his  blue  eyes  wi'  mobture  shone, 

As  thus  he  sang  of  bonny  Mary. 

0  Mary,  thou'rt  sae  mild  and  sweet, 
My  very  being  clings  about  thee ; 

This  heart  would  rather  cease  to  beat, 
Than  beat  a  lonely  thing  without  thee. 

1  see  thee  in  the  evening  beam— 
A  radiant,  glorious  apparition; 

I  see  thee  in  the  midnight  dream, 
By  the  dim  light  of  heavenly  vision ! 

When  over  Benger's  haughty  head 

The  morning  breaks  in  streaks  sae  bonny, 
I  climb  the  mountain's  velvet  side, 

For  quiet  rest  I  get  nae  ony. 
How  dear  the  lair  on  yon  hill  cheek. 

Where  many  a  weary  hour  I  tarry. 
For  there  I  see  the  twisting  reek 

Rise  frae  the  cot  where  dwells  my  Mary ! 

When  Phcebos  keeks  ontower  the  muir. 

His  gowden  locks  a'  streaming  gaily ; 
When  Mom  has  breathed  her  fragrance  pure, 

An'  life  an'  Joy  ring  through  the  valley, 
I  drive  my  flocks  to  yonder  brook— 

The  feeble  in  my  arms  I  carry, 
Then  every  lammie's  harmless  look 

Brings  to  my  mind  my  bonny  Mary ! 


Oft  has  the  laric  sung  ower  my  head, 

And  shook  the  dewdrops  frae  his  wing,— 
Oft  hae  my  flocks  forgot  to  feed. 

An'  round  their  shepherd  form'd  a  ring. 
Their  looks  condole  the  lee-lang  day. 

While  mine  are  fix'd  and  never  vary, 
Aye  tumtog  down  the  westlin  brae, 

Where  dwells  my  loved,  my  bonny  Msrr! 

When  gloaming,  creeping  west  the  lift, 

Wraps  in  deep  shadow  dell  and  dingle. 
An'  lads  an'  lasses  mak  a  shift 

To  raise  some  fun  aroud  the  ingle, 
Regardless  o'  the  wind  or  rain, 

Wi'  cautious  step  and  prospect  wary, 
I  often  trace  the  lonely  glen 

To  steal  a  sight  o'  bonny  Maiy  1 

When  midnight  draws  her  curtain  deep, 

An'  lays  the  breeze  amang  the  bushes 
An'  Yarrow  in  her  sounding  sweep. 

By  rock  and  ruin  raves  and  rushes, 
Though  sunk  in  deep  and  quiet  sleep, 

My  fancy  wings  her  flight  so  airy, 
To  where  sweet  guardian  spirits  keep 

TheSr  watch  around  the  couch  of  Maxy  ■ 

The  exHe  may  forget  his  home 

Where  blooming  youth  to  manhood  grew ; 
The  bee  forget  the  honey-comb, 

Nor  with  the  spring  his  toU  renew; 
The  sun  may  lose  his  light  and  heat, 

The  planets  in  their  rounds  miscarry, 
But  my  fond  heart  shall  cease  to  beat 

When  I  forget  my  bonny  Mary : 
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THE  WEE  HOUSIE. 


I UBB  tlwe  w«cl,  my  me  auld  honae, 

Tboagh  lal^  tbj  w»*b  an  flat  the  riggln\ 
Thoa^  roaDd  thj  Inm  tbe  loiirock  growB» 

An*  nin-diBpa  gaw  mj  cosy  Uggln*. 
iMBg  beat  thoa  liappit  mine  and  me, 

My  lMad*a  crown  grey  aneath  thy  klpple, 
And  aye  thy  uu^  cheek  was  free 

Baith  to  the  hUnd  man  an*  the  cripple. 

What  sart  my  ewei  tfaxlTe  on  the  UU, 

An*  kept  my  little  store  inereasin*  ? 
Tbe  rich  man  nerer  wiBh*d  me  111, 

The  poor  man  left  me  aye  his  blesain*. 
IVoth  1  maon  greet  wi'  thee  to  part, 

Thongfa  to  a  better  honse  Vm  flittin* ; 
Sle  joys  win  nerer  glad  my  heart 

As  Pre  had  by  thy  haUan  sittin'. 

My  bonny  bairns  axxmnd  me  smiled. 
My  son^  wife  sat  by  me  spinning, 

Aye  lUttng  o*er  her  ditties  wild, 
1b  notee  sae  artiess  an'  sae  winning. 


Our  frngal  meal  was  aye  a  feast, 
Onr  evening  psalm  a  hynm  of  Joy ; 

Sae  calm  an*  peaoefti*  was  onr  rost. 
Oar  bliss,  oar  lore,  without  alloy. 

I  canna  help  bat  hand  thee  dear. 

My  sold,  storm-batter*d,  hamely  shieling; 
Thy  sooty  lam,  an*  klpples  clear, 

I  better  love  than  gaady  ceiling. 
Thy  roof  will  &*,  thy  rafters  start, 

How  damp  an*  caald  thy  hearth  will  be  I 
Ah  I  sae  will  soon  ilk  honest  heart. 

That  erst  was  blithe  an*  baold  in  thee  I 

I  thought  to  cower  aneath  thy  wa*, 

Till  death  should  close  my  weary  een, 
Then  leare  thee  for  the  narrow  ha*, 

Wi*  lowly  roof  o*  sward  sae  green. 
Fareweel,  my  hoose  an*  buinie  clear, 

My  bourtree  bush  an*  bowzy  treel 
Tbe  wee  while  I  maun  sojourn  here, 

I*U  nerer  find  a  hame  like  thee. 


The  following  song  Bobert  Burns  might  be  proud  to  own ; 
he  has  few  better,  and  many,  highly  prized,  are  not  so  poetical 
and  yet  so  gay*  It  appeared  originally  in  a  volume  of  the 
Annual,  entitled  Prietidski^s  Offering : — 


AULD  JOE  NICHOLSON'S  NANNY. 


Tbb  daily  is  Ihir,  the  day-lily  rare. 

The  bod  o*  the  rose  as  sweet  as  it's  bonny ; 
Bat  there  ne'er  was  a  flower,  in  garden  or 


Like  aald  Joe  Nicholson's  bonny  Nanny  1 

O,  my  Nanny! 

My  dear  little  Nanny ! 
My  sweet  Uttle  niddlety-noddlety  Nanny  I 

There  ne'er  was  a  flower, 

In  garden  or  bower, 
Like  aald  Joe  Nlcholaon's  bonny  Nanny ! 

Ae  day  she  came  out,  wi*  a  rosy  blush. 
To  milk  ber  twa  kie,  sae  couthy  and 
canny; 
I  eower'd  me  down  ai  the   back  o*  the 
bash. 
To  watch  the  air  o*  mr  bonny  Nanny. 
O,  my  Nanny,  Ac. 


Her  looks  that  stray'd  o'er  nature  away, 
Ftae  boimy  blue  een  sae  mild  an*  mellow. 


Saw  naething  sae  sweet  in  natnre*s  array, 
Though  clad  in  the  morning's  gowden 
yellow. 

0,  my  Nanny,  Ac. 

My  heart  lay  beating  the  flowery  green 

In  quaking,  quivering  agitation. 
An'  the  tears  cam'  tricklin*  down  frae  my 
een, 
Wi*  perfect  lore  an*  wi'  admiration. 
O,  my  Nanny,  Ac 

There's  mony  a  jOy  in  this  warld  below. 
An*  sweet  tbe  hopes  that  to  sing  were 
uncanny 
But  of  all  the  pleasures  I  erer  can  know, 
There's  nane  like  the  love  o*  my  bonuy 
Nanny. 

O,  my  Nanny ! 
My  dear  Uttie  Nanny! 
My  sweet  little  niddlety-noddlety  Nanny ! 
There  ne'er  was  a  flower. 
In  garden  or  bower, 
Like  auld  Joe  Nicholson's  bonny  Nanny. 


Who  comes  now  before  us  ? — ^An  old  man,  worn  and  tot- 
tering;  an  aged  Hercules,  bringing  with  him  thoughts  of 
other  times,  when  in  pathos,  in  humor,  in  eloquence,  in 
piercing  criticism,  in  fierce  invective,  in  staunch  and  stern 
Toryism,  he  was  ami)ngst  the  first  of  his  era — and  that  era 
was  an  epoch  of  mental  giants — John  Wilson — Christopher 
North — the  writer  of  Th£  Noctes  Ambrosianj:.    Is  he  a 
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great  poetP  No;  but  he  is  a  poet  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  to  whose  discriminatiDg  criticism  Wordsworth  owes  half 
his  fame^  and  Tennyson  his  whole  poetic  existence. 

John  Wilson  was  bom  at  Paisley  in  the  year  1788;  he  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  subsequently  entered 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  Newdigate 
Prize  for  the  English  poem.  He  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar, 
and,  in  the  year  1820,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Whilst  the  neces- 
sary canvassing  for  this  office  was  being  carried  on,  great  and 
powerful  opposition  was  raised  against  Wilson,  and  against  his 
pretensions.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  name  and  support  of 
Sir  Walter  were  most  invaluable,  and  he  was  enlisted  in  Wil- 
son's cause.  Of  the  whole  affair,  Lockhart  furnishes  the 
subjoined  particulars : — 

'  "  While  Scott  remained  in  London,  the  Professorship  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinhurgh  became  vacant  hj  the 
death  of  0r.  Thomas  Brown ;  and  among  others  who  proposed 
themselves  as  candidates  to  fill  it,  was  the  author  of  the  Isle  of 
Palms.  He  was  opposed  in  the  Town  Council  (who  are  the  patrons 
of  most  of  the  Edinburgh  Chairs),  on  various  pretences,  but  solely,  in 
fact,  on  party  grounds-— certain  humorous  political  pieces  having 
much  exacerbated  the  Whigs  of  the  North  against  him ;  and  I 
therefore  wrote  to  Scott,  requesting  him  to  animate  the  Tory  Minis- 
ters in  his  behalf.  Sir  Walter  did  so,  and  Mr.  Wilson*8  canvass  was 
successfuL  The  answer  to  my  communication  was  in  these  terms : — 
To  J,  O.  Lockhart,  Esq.,  Oreat  King-street,  Edinburgh. 

London,  30th  March,  1820. 
Dear  Lockhart, — I  have  yours  of  the  Sunday  morning,  which  has 
been  terribly  Ion?  of  coming.  There  needed  no  apology  for  men- 
tioning anvthing  in  which  I  could  be  of  service  to  Wilson  ;  and,  so 
far  as  gooa  words  and  good  wishes  here  can  do,  I  think  he  will  be 
successful ;  but  the  battle  must  be  fought  in  Edinbureh.  Tou  are 
aware  that  the  only  point  of  exception  to  Wilson  may  be,  that,  with 
the  fire  of  genius,  he  has  possessed  some  of  its  eccentricities ;  but  did 
he  ever  approach  to  those  of  Henry  Brougham,  who  is  the  god  of 
Whiggish  idolatry  ?  If  the  high  and  rare  qualities  with  which  he  is 
invested  are  to  be  thrown  aside  as  useless,  because  they  may  be 
clouded  by  a  few  grains  of  dust  which  he  can  blow  aside  at  pleasure, 
it  is  less  a  punishment  on  Mr.  Wilson  than  on  the  country.  I  have 
little  doubt  he  would  consider  success  in  this  weighty  matter  as  a 
pledge  for  binding  down  his  acute  and  powerful  mind  to  more  regular 
labour  than  circumstances  have  hitherto  required  of  him,  for  indeed, 
without  doing  so,  the  appointment  could  in  no  point  of  view  answer 
his  purpose.  He  must  stretch  to  the  oar  for  his  own  credit,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  friends ;  and  if  be  does  so,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  efforts  will  be  doubly  blessed,  in  refe- 
rence   both    to    himself  and    to  public  utility.     He  must  make 
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every  friend  he  can  amongst   the    Council^    Palladio   Johnstone 
should  not  be  omitted.    If  mj  wife  canvasses  him^  she  may  do  some 

Sood.  Tou  must,  of  course^  recommend  to  Wilson  great  temper  in 
is  canvass — for  wrath  will  do  no  good.  After  all,  he  must  leave  off 
sack,  puree  and  live  cleanly  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  do ;  otherwise 
people  will  compare  his  present  amJbition  to  that  of  Sir  Terry  O'Fao^, 
when  he  wished  to  become  a  judge.  'Our  pleasant  follies  are  made 
the  whips  to  scourge  us,'  as  Lear  says ;  for  otherwise,  what  could 
possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  his  nomination  ?  I  trust  it  will  take 
place,  and  give  him  the  consistence  and  steadiness  which  are  all  he 
wants  to  make  him  the  first  man  of  the  age. 

Walter  Scott." 

Blaeiwooffs  Magazine  was  started  in  the  year  1817,  and 
Wilson  was  one  of  its  earliest  contributors.  In  it  he  wrote 
much,  and  his  chief  contributions  have  been  republished  in 
three  volumes,  bearing  the  title,  RecreatioTis  of  Christopher 
North.  He  has  also  published  three  sets  of  Tales — Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Scottish  Life^  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,  and 
The  Forresters.  His  poetical  works  are  The  Isle  of  Palms,  The 
CUyofthe  Plague,  and  the  Minor  Poem  contained  in  the  latter 
volume,  that  now  before  us.  It  is,  however,  to  the  Noctes 
Ambrosiana,  and  the  Dies  Boreales,  that  we  look  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  The  former  were  contributed  to  Blackwood 
for  about  five  and  twenty  years ;  the  latter  were  commenced 
three  years  ago — ^and,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  only  five  parts 
have  appeared.  The  Noctes  Ambrosiana  were  supposed  to  be 
the  conversations  carried  on  at  Ambrose's  Tavern,  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  were  originally  suggested  by  Lockhart.  The 
speakers  are,  in  general,  writers  for  the  Magazine,  Christo- 
pher himself  being  always  President;  Maginn,  Hogg,  and  the 
others,  carrying  on  the  conversation,  each  under  his  own 
nom  de  plume.  Poetry,  criticism,  politics — all  in  fact  that 
men  could  talk  about,  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  papers  ; 
and  whether  a  book  received  praise  or  dispraise ;  whether 
CGonnell,  or  Peel  after  the  enactment  of  the  Emancipation 
Act,  or  the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  during  the  agitation  which  pre- 
ceded the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill,  were  before  the  meeting, 
wit,  and  wisdom,  quip,  and  song,  and  joke,  were  bestowed  upon 
all,  powerfully,  judicially  and  judiciously.  Of  Wilson,  as  an 
author,  Henry  Hallam  has  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  his 
genius  is  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic — ^his  eloquence 
like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  torrent.  The  City  of  the  Plague 
is  founded  upon  the  Great  Plague  of  London.  Frankfort,  and 
his  friend  JrUmoty  two  naval  officers,  disembark  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Thames,  and  all  their  hopes  dt  finding  friends,  and 
home,  and  happiness,  are  crushed  by  an  old  man,  who  thus 
tells  them  of  tne  raging  pest : — 

Old  Mam.-~Kao9r  re  what  ye  will  meet  with  In  the  dty  f 
TogettMr  wm  ye  walk  throng  lone,  kngetneta, 
AU  stending  flUent  is  e  mMni^t  eborch. 
Toa  will  hear  nothing  bat  the  brown  red  mm 
BnetUng  beneath  your  fbet;  the  rery  beatibg 
Of  your  own  hearts  will  awe  yoa;  the  nnall  Toioe 
Of  that  Tain  banble,  idly  coantlng  time, 
W|n  speak  a  aolemn  language  in  the  desert 
Look  up  to  heaTen,  and  there  the  sultry  doods, 
StQl  threatening  tbonder,  lower  with  grim  delight, 
As  if  the  Spirit  of  the  FUim  dwelt  there, 
Dariienlng  the  etty  with  the  shadows  of  death. 
Know  ye  that  hideoos  hnbbnb  T    Hark,  tar  off 
A  tumult  like  an  edio!  on  it  eomea, 
Weeping  and  wailing,  shrieks  and  groaning  prayer ; 
And,  loader  than  all;  oatrageoos  blasphemy. 
The  passing  storm  hath  left  the  silent  streets. 
Bat  are  these  honses  near  yon  tenantless? 
Oyer  your  heads  ftom  a  window,  suddenly 
A  ghastly  &oe  is  thrast,  and  yells  of  death 
With  Yoioe  not  human.    Who  is  he  that  flies, 
As  if  a  demon  dogg'd  him  en  his  path  ? 
With  ragged  hair,  white  Csoe,  and  bloodshot  eyes, 
RaTlng,  he  mshes  past  yon,  till  he  lalls, 
As  if  struck  by  Bghtntng,  down  upon  the  stones. 
Or,  in  blind  madness,  dashed  against  the  wall. 
Sinks  backward  into  stillnesa.    Stand  aloo^ 
And  let  the  Pest*s  triumphal  chariot 
Have  open  way  adyandng  to  the  tomb. 
See  how  he  mocks  the  pomp  and  pageantiy 
Of  earthly  kings  I  a  miserable  cart, 
Heap'd  up  with  human  bodies ;  dragg'd  along 
By  pale  steeds,  skeletoo-aDatomieB ! 
And  onwards  urged  by  a  wan  meagre  wretch, 
Doom*d  nerer  to  return  Ihmx  ttie  foul  pit, 
Whither,  with  oaths,  he  drives  his  load  of  horror. 
Would  you  look  in  ?    Orey  hairs  and  golden  tresses, 
Wan  shrivell'd  cheeks  that  haTo  not  smiled  for  years, 
And  many  a  rosy  visage  smiling  still; 
Bodies  in  the  noisome  weeds  of  beggary  wrapt, 
With  age  decrepit,  and  wasted  to  the  bone ; 
And  yonthfta  frames,  august  and  beautiftil. 
In  si^te  of  mortal  pangs,— there  lie  they  all 
Embraced  in  gfaaatllness .'    But  look  not  long, 
For  haply  *mid  the  Csces  glimmering  there. 
The  weu-known  cheek  of  some  beloved  friend 
Will  meet  thy  gssoi  or  some  small  snow-white  hand. 
Bright  with  the  ring  that  holds  her  lover's  hair. 
Let  me  sit  down  beside  yoa    lamfsint 
Talking  of  horrors  that  I  looked  upon 
At  last  without  a  shudder. 

The  next  scene  is  in  the  City — an  Astrologer  is  haranguing 
a  crowd — a  young  and  beantifal  lady  approaches  him,  and 
cries — 

0  man  of  &tel  my  lovely  babes  are  dead ! 
Hy  sweet  twin-babes  I  and  at  the  very  hour 
Thy  TOioe  predicted  did  my  infisnts  die. 
My  husband  saw  them  both  die  in  my  arms. 
And  never  shed  a  tear.    Yet  did  he  love  them 
Kvoi  as  the  wretch  who  bore  them  In  her  womb. 
He  will  not  Q>eak  to  me,  but  ever  sits 
In  horrid  sUmce,  with  his  glazed  eyes 
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Pull  AD  my  flMe,  fta  If  he  loved  me  not— 

OCtodI  as  if  he  hated  me  I  Ileui 

Xy  heed  spon  hH  kneet  and  ny  itiy  prayers, 

Bat  no  kind  wocd,  or  look,  or  touch  is  mine. 

Then  wUl  he  rfae  and  pace  throni^  all  the  rooms, 

like  to  a  tronhled  ghoet,  or  pale-flMed  man 

Walking  in  his  sleep.    0  tdl  me  I  hath  the  PUgne 

E'er  these  wild  symptoms?    Most  my  husband  perish 

Without  the  sense  of  his  immortal  sonl? 

Or,— bleas  me  for  ever  with  the  hearenly  words,— 

Say  he  will  yet  reoover,  and  behold 

His  loring  wife  with  answering  looks  of  lore^ 

The  scene  changes  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral — Magdalen 
is  kneeling  before  the  altar — another  character^  Stranger^  en- 
ters^ and  in  his  despair  and  terror  thus  describes  to  the  girl 
the  hideous  life  he  has  led  during  the  plague  :— 

Stnngrr.—^UMi  all  the  ghasthr  shriekina, 
Black  sollen  dombness,  and  wild  startlns  frenzy, 
Pain  madly  leaping  ont  of  life,  or  fetterM 
gy  burning  irons  to  its  honee  of  day, 
Where  think  yon  Satan  drove  me?    To  the  haunts 
Of  riot,  lost,  and  reckless  blasphemy. 
In  spite  of  that  eternal  passing-bell. 


And  all  the  ghoets  that  hoorly  flock'd  in  troops 

Unto  the  satiated  grave,  Insane 

With  dmnkea  gnllt,  I  mock'd  my  Savlotir*s  name 


With  hideous  mummery,  and  the  holy  book 

In  soomftil  fiiry  trampled,  rent,  and  bum*d. 

Oh  I  ours  were  dreadful  orgies  I— At  still  midnlglit 

We  sallied  out,  in  mimic  grave-elothes  clad. 

Aping  the  dead,  and  in  some  church-yard  danced 

A  dance  that  ofttimes  had  a  mortal  close. 

Then  would  we  lay  a  living  Body  out. 

As  it  had  been  a  corpse,  and  bear  It  slowly. 

With  what  at  distance  seem*d  a  holy  dirge. 

Through  silent  streets  and  squares  unto  Its  rest. 

One  quaintly  apparellM  like  a  surpliced  priest 

Led  the  procession.  Joining  in  the  song  ;— 

A  Jestfnl  song,  most  brutal  and  obscene, 

ShameAil  to  man,  his  Saviour,  and  his  God. 

Or  in  a  hearse  we  sat,  which  one  did  drive 

In  masquerade-habiliments  of  death ; 

And  in  that  ^lastly  chariot  whiri'd  along, 

inth  oaths,  and  songs,  and  shouts,  and  peals  of  laughter, 

Tin  sometimes  that  most  devilish  merriment 

Chill'd  our  own  souls  with  horror,  and  we  stared 

Upon  each  other  all  at  once  struck  dumb. 

Afo^— Madness  I  *twas  madness  all. 

.Vf renyer.— Oh  !  that  It  were! 
But,  lady !  were  we  mad  when  we  pi^took 
Of  what  we  call'd  a  sacrament  ? 

Af«^.— HiishI  Hoiih!— 

Strmigtr.—YeA—l  will  utter  It— we  brake  the  bread. 
And  wine  ponr*d  out,  and  Jesting  ate  and  drank 
Perdition  to  our  souls. 

ilfapvl.— And  women  too. 
Did  they  blaspheme  their  Saviour  ? 

Stronger,— Aye,  there  sat 
Round  that  unhaUow'd  table  beautlM  creatures, 
Who  seem'd  to  feel  a  fiend-like  happiness 
In  tempting  us  wild  wretches  to  blaniheme. 
Sweet  voices  had  they,  though  of  broken  tones ; 
Their  flwei  lUr,  though  waxing  suddenly 
Whiter  than  aahes;  smiles  were  in  their  eyes. 
Though  often  in  their  mirth  they  upwands  looked, 
And  wept ;  nor,  when  they  tore  dis^vctedly 
The  garments  from  their  bosoms,  could  our  souls 
Sustain  the  beauty  heaving  in  oar  sight 
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With  grief;  remone,  despair,  and  agony. 
We  knew  that  we  were  lost,  yet  would  we  pluck 
The  flowers  that  bloom'd  npoii  the  enter's  edge, 
Kor  fear'd  the  yawning  gmt 

Magd.~vniy  art  thou  here  ? 
Smn^r. — ^Riot  hath  made  us  miserably  poor. 
And  gold  we  needs  must  ha%*e.    I  heard  a  whisper 
Tempting  me  to  murder,  and  thy  rery  name 
Distinctly  syllabled.    In  Tain  I  strove 
Against  the  Tempter—  bent  was  I  on  blood ! 
But  here  I  stand  in  hopeless  penitooce, 
Kor  even  implore  thy  prayers— my  doom  is  sealU 

(He  flings  himself  down  before  the  altar.) 
ilfc^tf.— Poor  wretch,  I  leave  thee  to  the  grace  of  God.— 
Ah  me  I  how  calmly  and  serenely  smile 
Those  pictured  saints  upon  the  holy  wal1« 
Tinged  by  that  sudden  moonlight !    That  meek  flue 
How  like  my  mother's  I    So  she  wore  her  veil ; 
Even  so  her  braided  hair  I— Ye  blessed  spirits, 
Look  down  upon  your  daughter  in  her  trouble. 
For  I  am  sick  at  heart.    The  moonlight  dies— 
I  feel  afraid  of  darkness.    Wretched  man. 
Hast  thou  found  comfort  7    Groans  his  sole  reply— 
I  must  away  to  that  sad  FuneraL 

The  chief  objection  to  the  poem  is^  that  it  deals  too  much 
with  the  horrible.  Shortly  after  its  publication  Southey  wrote 
to  Wynne — "  Is  there  not  something  monstrous  in  taking 
such  a  subject  as  the  Plague  in  a  Great  City  P  Surely  it  is 
out-germanizing  the  Germans.  It  is  like  bringing  racks,  wheels, 
and  pincers  upon  the  stage  to  excite  pathos.  No  doubt  but  a 
very  pathetic  tragedy  might  be  written  upon  *  The  Chamber 
of  the  Amputation,*  cutting  for  the  stone,  or  the  Csesarean 
operation ;  but  actual  and  tangible  horrors  do  not  belong  to 
poetry.  We  do  not  exhibit  George  Barnwell  upon  the  ladder 
to  affect  the  gallery  now,  as  was  originally  done ;  and  the  best 
picture  of  Apollo  flaying  Marsyas,  or  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  would  be  regarded  as  more  disgusting  than 
one  of  a  slaughter-house  or  of  a  dissecting-room."  Wilson 
might  have  defended  himself  by  citing  many  old  examples, 
even  that  of  TAe  Red  Cross  KnigU,  in  The  Fairy  Queen, 
although  many  will  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Fuseli,  who 
says  that  "  when  Spenser  dragged  into  light  the  entrails  of 
the  serpent  slain  by  the  E^d  Cross  Knight,  he  dreamt  a  but- 
cher's dream,  and  not  a  poet*s.''  The  following  passages  from 
TAe  C/iildren's  Dance,  are  as  graceful  as  they  are  natural : — 

Hail  to  the  Klght .'  whose  image  oft  beguiled 
Youth's  transient  sadness  with  a  startling  cheer ! 
The  Bell-fiight  this  by  younkers  proudly  styled ! 
The  Joy,  at  distance  bright,  bums  brighter  near-^ 
Now  smiles  the  happiest  hour  of  all  their  happy  year ! 
All  day  the  earthen  floors  have  felt  thier  feet 
Twinkling  quick  measures  to  the  liquid  sound 
Of  their  own  small-piped  roioes  shrilly  Bwcet,— 
As  hand  in  hand  they  wheel'd  their  giddy  round. 
Ne'er  fairy-revels  on  the  greensward  mound 
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lb  drMmfakg  bard  a  lordler  ahow  dtoplay'd  :— 
Tltania'a  self  did  ne'er  with  lifter  bound 
Dance  o'er  the  dianumda  of  the  dewy  g^e, 
Than  danced,  at  peep  of  monif  mine  own  dear  monntaln-Biald. 
Oft  in  her  own  email  mirror  had  the  i^eam, 
The  aoften'd  gleam  of  her  rich  golden  hair, 
That  o'er  her  white  neck  floated  in  a  stream. 
Kindled  to  amiles  that  inflmt's  viaage  fair, 
Half-conacioos  ahe  that  beauty  gUatened  there  t 
Oft  had  ahe  i^anced  her  reatlesa  eyes  aside 
On  silken  sash  so  bright  and  debonnair, 
Then  to  her  mother  flown  with  leaf-like  glide, 
Who  klss'd  her  ehemb-head  with  tears  of  silent  pride, 
Bnt  all  these  glad  rehearsals  now  are  o'er, 
And  yonng  and  old  in  nuuiy  a  glittering  throng, 
By  tinklinff  copse-wood  and  hiU-pathway  poor, 
Cheering  the  air  with  laughter  and  with  song. 
Those  first  arriTed  think  others  tanying  long, 
And  chide  tiiem  smiling  with  a  friendly  Jeer, 
**  To  let  the  music  waste  itself  was  wrong. 
So  stirringly  it  strikes  upon  the  ear, 

The  lame  might  danoe,"  they  cry,  **the  aged-deaf  might  hear." 
And  lo !  the  crowded  ball-room  is  alive 
With  restless  motion  and  a  humming  noise. 
Like  on  a  warm  spring-mom  a  sunny  hive. 
When  round  their  Queen  the  waking  bees  r^oloe. 
Sweet  blends  with  graver  tones  the  silvery  voice 
Of  children  rushing  eager  to  their  seata 
The  Master  proud  of  his  fidr  flock  employs 
His  guiding  beck  that  due  attrition  meets,— 
List !  through  the  silent  room  each  anxious  bosom  beats ! 
Most  beautiful  and  touching  is  the  scene ! 
More  bllssftil  &r  to  me  than  Fancy's  bower ! 
Axeh'd  are  the  walls  with  wreaths  of  holly  green, 
Whose  dark-red  berries  blush  beside  ttie  flower 
That  kindly  comes  to  charm  the  wintry  hour. 
The  Christmas  rose  1  the  ^ory  white  as  snow  I 
The  dusky  roof  seems  brighten'd  by  the  power 
Of  bloom  and  verdure  mingling  thus  below, 
Whence  many  a  taper-light  sends  forth  a  cheerftil  glow. 
There  sit  together,  tranquilly  array'd, 
The  friends  and  parents  of  the  infiuit  band. 
A  mother  nodding  to  her  timid  maid 
With  cheering  smilea— or  beckoning  with  her  hand, 
A  sign  of  love  the  child  doth  understand. 
There,  deeper  thoughts  the  Cither's  heart  employ : 
His  features  grave  with  fondness  melting-bland, 
He  asks  his  silent  heart,  with  gushing  Joy, 
If  all  the  vale  can  match  his  own  exulting  boy. 
Seel  where  in  blooming  rows  the  children  sit- 
All  loving  partners  by  the  idle  floor 
As  yet  divided— save  where  boy  doth  flit, 
Lightly  as  small  wave  running  long  the  shore. 
To  whisper  something,  haply  said  before, 
Unto  the  soft  cheek  cf  his  laughing  May ! 
The  whiles  the  Master  eyes  the  opening  door— 
And,  fearing  longer  than  one  smile  to  stay, 
Turns  on  his  noiseless  heel,  and  Jocund  wheels  awny. 

The  next  poem^  entitled  I%e  Sislers,  is,  in  its  thoughts  and 
feelings,  bright  enough  to  be  the  ofbpring  of  Mrs.  Norton's 
fancj : — 

SwKET  Creature  I  issnlng  like  a  dream  ,  No  transient  smile,  no  burst  of  Joy, 

So  softly  from  that  wood !  i  'Which  time  or  sorrow  may  destruv, 

She  glideth  on  a  sunny  gleam—  |  A  soul-breathed  calm  that  ne'er  niay  cesae  ! 

In  youth,  in  innocence  so  bright,  \  The  spirit  of  eternal  peace ! 

She  lendeth  lustre  to  day-light,  j  The  sonahine  may  forsake  the  sky. 

And  life  to  solitude !  •  But  the  blue  depths  of  ether  lie 
O'er  all  her  fkce  a  radiance  fkir,  in  steadfast  meek  serenity. 

That  seemetb  to  be  native  there !  1 
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Onward  At  waUw->with  tluit  pore  flue 
Shedding  aroond  its  gladdening  grace— 
Tboie  doodleas  eyes  at  t^derest  bine 
Sparkling  ttmmgb  a  teariike  dew— 
That  golden  hair  that  floats  In  air 
line  as  the  gUttertng  gossamer— 
That  motion  dancing  o'er  the  earth 
Without  an  aim— In  yery  mirth— 
That  lark-like  song,  whose  strengthening 


O'er  her  boeodi  strur  kcka  spread 
As  If  hy  grief  dlabersUed— 
Unsparkfing  eres  where  amllas  appear 
More  monrmbil  fltr  than  nuuiy  a  tear— 
Voice  most  gentle,  sad,  and  alow. 
Whose  happiest  tones  atUl  breath  of  woe- 
As  in  onr  aadent  SootUah  air* 
Even  Joy  the  sound  of  sorrow  wein— 
Motion  Uke  a  doud  that  goes 
From  deep  to  more  profoond  repose- 
Seems  she  not  in  pepslTe  light 
Image  of  the  fiiUlng  nli^t  ? 

Stm  sunive  faint  gleams  of  day. 

But  all  sinking  to  decay — 
There  is  almost  mirth  and  gladnfisa, 
Tempered  soft  with  peace  and  sadnwis, 
Sound  comes  from  the  stream  and  hill, 
But  the  darkening  world  Is  stfll — 
The  hearens  above  are  tfflght  and  holy, 
Most  beantiftil— most  melancholy — 
And  gating  with  suspended  hres^ 
We  dream  of  grief— decay— and  dea^ ! 


Is  soaring  through  the  air  of  pleasure— 

Is  she  not  Uke  the  innoeent  Mom  ? 

When  ftxnn  the  slow-nnfoldlng  arms 
Of  Nicht,  she  starts  in  aU  her  channs, 
And  oW  the  glorious  earth  is  borne, 
With  orient  pearls  beneath  her  feet,— 
All  round  her,  music  warbling  sweet, 
And  o*er  her  head  the  ftilgent  skies 
In  the  fr«sh  light  of  Paradise. 
Lo  I  Sadness  by  the  side  of  Joy  I 
—  With  raven  tresses  on  her  Invw 
Braided  o'er  that  ^impee  <tf  snow^ 

Of  Joanna  Baillie  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  write  at 
any  length.  A  woman  who  was  applauded  by  Scott  and  JeSrej, 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  most 
of  the  dramatists  who  have  arisen  in  England  during  the  past 
two  hundred  years,  and  whose  poems  are  so  genial  ana  so 
kindly  in  spirit,  that  they  go  to  the  heart,  like  the  revived 
memory  of  half  forgotten  pleasures,  is  best  judged  from  the 
succeeding  extracts. 

Upon  her  Plays  Illustrative  of  the  Passions,  the  fame  of 
Joanna  Baillie  must  chiefly  rest.  As  a  song  and  as  a  verse 
writer,  her  ability  is  of  the  first  order ;  but  those  whose  genius 
has  enabled  them  to  excel  in  the  higher  branches  of  art,  can 
never,  with  justice,  be  judged  by  their  productions  in  the 
lower.  Sir  Walter,  who  was  a  sincere  friend,  dedicated  to 
her  his  drama — Mac  Duff^s  Gross,  which  appeared  originally 
in  a  small  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems  published,  by  her 
for  a  charitable  purpose,  in  the  year  1823 ;  and  in  the  IfUro- 
duction  to  the  third  canto  of  ilarmion,  he  thus  writes  of  her, 
referring  to  her  tragedy  Le  Montfort  .-^ — 

"  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine, 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line, 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  wrung 
From  the  wild  harp,  which  sUent  hung 
By  sUver  Avon's  holy  shore, 
TUl  twice  an  hundred  years  roU'd  o'er; 
When  she,  the  bold  Enchantress,  came. 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame  I 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure, 
And  swept  It  with  a  kindred  measure, 
TiU  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love. 
Awakening  at  the  Inspired  strain, 
I>eem'd  their  own  QJiakspeire  lived  again/* 

Tier  best  tragedy  is  entitled  De  Mont/brt.     It  was  6rst 
represented  at  I)rury  Lane  Theatre,  on  the  29th  of  April, 
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1799 — John  Kemble  playing  De  Mtmtfartj  to  the  Jane  de 
Ifonffort  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  Writing  of  this  piece^  Thomas 
Campbell  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  geniu3  of  the 
authoress : — *'  She  brought  to  the  drama  a  wonderful  union 
of  many  precious  requisites  for  a  perfect  tragic  writer :  deep 
feeling,  a  picturesque  imagination,  and,  except  where  theoiy 
and  system  misled  her,  a  correct  taste,  that  made  her  diction 
equally  remote  from  the  stiffness  of  the  French,  and  the 
flaccid  flatness  of  the  German  school — a  better  stage  style  than 
any  we  have  heard  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  or,  at  least, 
since  that  of  his  immediate  disciples.'' 

It  has  been  a  favorite  custom  with  dramatic  authors  to  give 
a  word-painted  portrait,  in  describing  the  heroine,  of  the  actress 
by  whom  she  is  represented.  Thus,  in  Adelaide,  fiichard  Sheil 
poartrays  Miss  (yNeill : — • 

*'  Those  fair  blue  eyes 

Where  shines  a  soul  most  pensive  and  most  loving, 

Her  soft  variety  of  winning  ways, — 

And  all  the  tender  witchery  of  her  smiles. 

That  charm  each  sterner  g^ief,  her  studious  care 

In  all  the  offices  of  sweet  affection. 

Would  render  the  world  enamoured."* 

Joanna  Baillie  followed  the  custom,  and  in  describing 
Jane  de  MontfoH,  in  the  dialogue  between  the  Pofe  and  the 
Qmntefs  Friberg,  gives  the  following  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons : — t 

Pa^e. 
Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall 
Who  b^  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Lady, 
Is  it  not  one  of  oar  invited  friends  ? 

Page. 
No ;  far  unlike  them.     It  is  a  stranger. 

Lady. 
How  looks  her  countenance  ? 

80  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe ;  but  when  she  smiled, 
Methought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady. 
Is  she  young  or  old  ? 

*  In^«*  Evadne*'  he  has  given  another  fine  portrait  of  Miss  O'Neill, 
See  Shefl's  'Memoir  in  Irish  Quabtsblt  Review,  No,  3,  Vol.  I.  p. 
379. 

t  Act  II.  Scene  I. 
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Page. 
Neither,  if  I  right  guess ;  but  she  is  fair. 
For  Time  has  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her. 
As  he  too  had  been  awed. 

Lady, 
The  foolish  stripling  I 
She  has  bewitch'd  thee.    Is  she  large  m  stature  ? 

Page. 
So  stately  and  so*  graceful  is  her  form, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic ; 
But,  on  a  near  approach,  I  found  in  truth 
She  scarcely  does  suroass  the  middle  sice. 


What  is  her  garb  ? 

Page. 

I  cannot  well  describe  the  fashion  of  it ; 
She  is  not  deck'd  in  any  gallant  trim. 
But  seems  to  me  clad  in  the  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state. 

Lady. 

Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy. 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 

Friberg. 
It  is  an  apparition  he  has  seen. 
Or  it  is  Jane  de  Montfort. 

The  play  was  not  very  successful,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
fact  that  the  authoress  was  ignorant  of  all  stage  matter^.  It 
was,  however,  revived  at  Drury-lane  in  December,  1821,  Ed- 
mund Kean  playing  De  Montfort.  "  Kean  of  course/'  Barry 
Cornwall  writes,  "  acted  the  principal  character ;  and,  in  order, 
we  suppose,  to  invest  it  with  sufficient  gloom,  studied  it  bj 
night  in  the  church-yard  at  Hastings  I  The  tragedy,  which  pos- 
sesses very  great  merit,  failed  in  becoming  popular,  even  when 
supported  by  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  (a  host  in  her- 
self) ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  reproach  to  Kean,  that  his  per- 
formance was  attended  with  no  better  success.  Every  body 
seems  to  allow  that  he  filled  this  character  with  great  ability. 
The  authoress  herself  complimented  him  highly  on  his  acting, 
and  the  critics  were  almost  unanimous  in  his  favour/'  Gamp- 
bell,  however  he  may  have  been  deceived  in  his  estimate  of  the 
play,  and  in  his  admiration  of  it,  must  have  been  undeceived  by 
the  last-named  actor,  as  he  writes — '^  When  I  congratulated 
Kean  on  having  rescued  De  Montfort^  he  told  me  that  though 
a  fine  poem,  it  would  never  be  an  acting  play."  The  following 
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extracts  will  show  the  powers  of  Joanna  Baillie's  mind,  ex- 
cluding, of  oonrse^  the  tragic  :— 

THE  KITTEN. 


Wuiton  dron,  whose  hannlen  pUi  j 
BegnOes  the  nurtic's  doslnff  daj, 
When,  dnwn  the  evening  fire  ftbout, 
Sit  aged  crone  and  thoa^tless  loat. 
And  child  upon  his  three-foot  ttool. 
Waiting  tin  hii  tapper  cool. 
And  maid,  whose  cheek  outhlooms  the  rose, 
Aa  bright  the  blaring  fiiggot  glows, 
Whoi,  bending  to  the  friendly  light, 
PUee  her  task  with  bosy  sleight ; 
Gome,  show  thy  tricks  and  sportiTe  graces, 
Thus  circled  round  with  merry  fhces. 

BadcwaM  ooHed  and  crondiing  low, 
With  glaring  eyeballs  watch  thy  toe. 
The  hoDsewlfiB's  sptaidle  whirling  round, 
Or  thread  or  straw  that  on  the  ground 
Ita  ahadow  throws,  by  nrchln  dy 
Held  ont  to  lore  thy  roving  ej'e ; 
Then  stealing  onwud,  fiercely  spring 
Upon  tiw  tempting  fidthless  thing. 
Norw,  wheeling  roond  with  bootlnw  skill. 
Thy  bo-peep  tail  provokes  thee  still. 
As  stIU  beyond  thy  currlng  side 
Its  Jetty  tip  is  seen  to  glide ; 
TiU  fk-om  thy  centre  starting  far, 
Thon  sidelong  veer'st  with  rump  in  air 
Erected  stiiT,  and  gait  awry, 
Uhe  madsm  in  her  tsntnuns  high ; 
Though  ne'er  a  madam  of  them  aU, 
Whose  silken  kirtle  sweeps  the  haU, 
More  Tailed  trick  and  whim  displays 
To  catch  the  admiring  stranger's  gaxe. 


I>oth  pdrer  in  measured  verses  dwell. 

An  thy  vagaries  wild  to  tell? 

All  no  I— the  start,  the  Jet,  the  bound, 

The  giddy  scamper  round  and  round, 

With  leap  and  toss  and  high  curvet, 

And  many  a  whirling  summerset, 

(Permitted  by  the  modem  muse 

Expfessloo  technical  to  use,) 

These  mock  the  deftest  rhymester's  skill. 

But  poor  in  art  thou^  rich  In  wlIL 

The  ilBBtest  tumbler,  stage  bedig^t, 
To  thee  Is  but  a  clumsy  wight, 
Who  every  limb  and  sinew  strains 
To  do  what  oosts  thee  little  pains ; 
For  which,  I  trow,  the  m)lng  crowd 
Beqnlte  him  oft  with  plaudits  loud. 

Rut,  stopped  the  while  thy  wanton  play. 

Applauses  too  thy  pains  repay : 

For  then,  beneath  some  urchin's  hand 

With  modest  pride  thou  tak'st  thy  stand. 

While  many  a  stroke  of  kindness  glides 

Akmg  thy  back  and  tabby  sides. 

DOated  sw«lls  thy  glossy  tar. 

And  loudly  croons  thy  busy  purr, 

As.  timina  well  the  equal  sound. 

Thy  dotching  feet  bepat  the  ground, 

And  all  their  harmless  daws  disclose 

IJke  prickles  of  sn  early  rose. 

While  softly  from  thy  whiskered  check 

Thy  half-closed  eyes  peer,  mild  and  meek. 


But  not  alone  by  cottage  Are 
Do  rustics  rude  thy  feats  admire. 
The  learned  sage,  whose  thoughts  explore 
The  widest  range  of  human  lore, 
Or  with  unfettered  fimcy  fly 
Through  airy  heights  of  poesy. 
Pausing  smiles  with  altered  air 
To  see  thee  climb  his  elbow-chair, 
Or,  struggling  on  the  mat  below, 
Hold  warfare  with  his  slippered  toe. 
The  widowed  dame  or  lonely  maid. 
Who,  hi  the  stiU  but  cheerless  shade 
Of  home  unsocial,  spends  her  age 
And  rarely  turns  the  lettered  page. 
Upon  her  hearth  for  thee  lets  lUl 
The  rounded  cork  or  paper  ball, 
Nor  chides  thee  on  thy  wicked  watch, 
The  ends  travelled  skein  to  catch. 
But  lets  thee  have  thy  wayward  will. 
Perplexing  oft  her  better  skill 

Even  he,  whose  mind  of  gloomy  bent. 
In  lonely  tower  or  prison  pent. 
Reviews  the  coll  of  former  days. 
And  loathes  the  world  and  all  its  ways, 
What  time  the  lamp's  unsteady  gleam 
Hath  roused  him  from  Ills  moody  dream. 
Feels,  as  thou  gambol'st  round  his  seat, 
His  heart  of  pride  less  fiercely  beat, 
And  smiles,  a  link  in  thee  to  find 
That  Joins  it  stUl  to  Uving  kind. 

Whence  hast  thou  then,  thou  witless  pu&i ! 

The  magic  power  to  charm  us  thus  ? 

Is  it  that  in  thy  glaring  eye 

And  rapid  movements,  we  descry— 

Whilst  we  at  ease,  secure  trom  ill. 

The  diimney  corner  snugly  fill— 

A  Uon  darting  on  his  prey, 

A  tiger  at  his  ruthless  play  ? 

Or  is  it  that  in  thee  we  trace 

With  all  thy  varied  wanton  grace, 

An  emblem  viewed  with  kindred  eye. 

Of  tricky,  restless  infancy  ? 

Ah!  many  a  lightly  sportive  child. 

Who  hath  like  thee  our  wits  beguilcil. 

To  dull  and  sober  manhood  grown. 

With  strange  recoil  our  hearts  disown. 

And  so,  poor  Kit  I  must  thou  endure, 
When  thou  becom'st  a  cat  demure, 
Full  many  a  cuff  and  angry  word. 
Chased  roughly  ttom  the  tempting  board. 
But  yet,  for  that  thou  hast,  I  ween. 
So  oft  our  favoured  play-mate  been, 
Soft  be  the  change  which  thou  shalt  prove ! 
When  time  hath  spoiled  thee  of  our  love. 
Still  be  thou  deemed  by  housewife  fat 
A  comely,  careful,  mousing  cat. 
Whose  dish  is,  for  the  public  good. 
Replenished  oft  with  savoury  fowl. 
Nor,  when  thy  span  of  life  is  pa»t. 
Be  thon  to  pond  or  dunghill  cast, 
But«  gently  borne  on  goodman's  spudr. 
Beneath  the  decent  sod  be  laid : 
And  children  show  with  g^tening  eye» 
The  place  where  poor  old  pussy  lies. ' 
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The  succeeding  lines  are  in  a 
poetical : — 


mood  more  grave,  but  very 


ST.  JOHN  XXL  L 


ToxL-woBX  upon  their  mrf  ma, 

With  empty  net!  aod  wMted  itore, 
The  flshermen  of  Oalllee 

Are  steering  cheerleis  to  the  shore. 
Bat  lo  I  npoD  the  shdying  strand 

A  form,  like  one  of  Abraham's  race, 
Beckona,  with  Irtendly  oatstretched  hand, 

Tet  moves  with  more  than  mortal  grao& 

And  words  came  wafted  on  the  wind, — 

'*  Friends,  hare  ye  meat?*"— they  answered, 
"None." 
**  Cast  to  the  right  and  ye  shall  And  ;** 

And  to  Uie  right  their  nets  were  thrown, 
When  all  the  treasnres  of  the  deep 

Into  their  meshy  cells  were  poured. 
"  Who  may  it  be  ?**— within  them  leap 

Their  yearning  hearta—**  It  Is  the  Lord.** 


So  he,  trtTerring  lUie*a  broad  main. 

Who  long  ha^  tolled  and  nothing  #on. 
Will  feel  how  profitlsss  and  rain 

A  worldling's  task  when  it  is  done ! 
His  hands  hang  lisUess  by  his  side, 

With  languid  eye  and  gathered  brow 
He  wanders,  hope  no  more  his  gnide, 

For  what  hath  she  to  offer  now? 

But  hark,  a  rolcel  he  tnns  his  head; 

A  treasure  rich  befbre  him  lies; 
And  rays  of  light  fhnn  heaTen  are  shed. 

To  gleam  the  fUr  unfblded  prise. 
Who  doth  thia  better  gift  impart 

Than  earth  or  ocean  can  afford  ? 
0  feeL  and  rouse  thee,  gratefbl  heart  I 

And  gladly  own  It  la  the  Lord. 


With  the  following  gay  song  we  close  our  notice  of  the  best 
female  poet  of  Scotland— perhaps  of  the  kingdom  : — 


HOOLY  AND  FAIRLY. 
(Founded  on  an  old  Scotch  Song). 

Ob,  neighbours  I  what  had  I  a-do  for  to  marry  I 
My  wiib  she  drinks  possets  and  wine  o'  Canary, 
And  ca*8  me  a  niggardly,  thraw-gabblt  calrlv : 

0,  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  snd.lUrly ! 
Hooly  and  lUrly,  hoobr  and  fiiirly, 

O,  gin  my  wiib  wad  diink  hooly  and  ftiHy  I 

She  sups  wi*  her  kimmers  on  dainties  enow. 
Aye  bowing  and  imlnnlng  and  wiping  her  mon, 
mile  I  sit  aside,  and  am  helplt  but  spardy : 

0,  gfn  my  nitt  wad  (past  hooly  and  fUrly  t 
Hooly  and  fairly,  hooly  and  fairly, 

0,  gin  my  wllb  wad  feast  hooly  and  iUrly ! 

To  fklrs  and  to  bridals  and  preachings  and  a*. 
She  gangs  aae  light-headed  and  bnsUt  sae  braw, 
In  ribbons  and  mantuas  that  gar  me  gae  barely: 

0,  gin  my  wife  wad  spend  hooly  and  fUrly ! 
Hooly  and  fUrly,  hooly  and  fisirly, 

O,  gin  my  wifs  wad  spend  hooly  and  fUrly ! 

r  the  kirk  sic  commotion  last  Sabbath  she  made, 
wr  babe  o*  red  roees  and  breast-knoto  overlaid ! 
The  Dominie  sticklt  the  naalm  yery  nearly: 

0,  gin  Ay  wife  wad  drees  hooly  and  fairly  I 
Hooly  and  fUriy,  hoolv  and  flurly, 

0,  gin  my  wtlto  wad  qpeas  hooly  and  airly  I 

She*8  warring  and  flyting  ffe  morning  tiU  e*en, 
And  if  ye  gainsay  her,  her  een  glowr  aae  keen. 
Then  tongue,  nieye,  aQd  codgd  shell  lay  on  ve  salrly ; 

0,  gin  my  wlfiB  wad  strike  hooly  and  iUrly ! 
UwAy  and  fUrly,  hooly  and  fairly, 

0,  gin  my  wifB  wad  strike  hooly  and  fl^ly  I 

When  tired  wi*  her  cQptrips,  she  lies  in  her  bed. 

The  wark  a*  neglecklt,  the  chanmer  unred. 

While  a'  our  guid  neighbours  are  stlrrihg  sae  early: 

O,  gin  my  wife  wad  work  timely  and  fUrly ! 
Timely  and  fairly,  timely  and  fairly, 

O,  gin  my  wife  wad  work  timely  and  fairly ! 
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A  word  o*  gold  comuel  or  grace  8he*ll  hear  none; 
She  bandies  fhe  EQers.  and  mocks  at  Hess  John, 
While  hack  in  his  teeth  his  own  text  she  flings  raiely  : 
O,  gin  mT  wfifo  wad  speak  hooly  and  fUrly  I 
Hoofy  and  ttirljy  hooly  and  fUily, 
0,  gin  ny  wlft  wad  speak  hooly  and  fidrly  t 

I  wish  I  were  slnc^e,  I  wish  I  were  freed ; 
I  wish  I  were  doited,  I  wish  I  were  dead. 
Or  she  in  fhe  monls,  to  dement  me  na  mair,  lay  I 
What  does  it  Vail  to  cry  hooly  and  fUrly  ? 
Hooly  and  lUrly,  hooly  and  flifrly^ 
Wasting  my  breath  to  cry  hooly  and  fidrly  I 

In  Ireland  almost  all  our  late,  or  present,  poets  are  of  the 
legal  profession ;  we  know  of  no  medical  man  since  Brennan's 
time  who  has  been  worthy  of  the  "  honorable''  name.  In  Scot- 
land, however,  the  doctors  remember  that  Apollo  knew  some- 
thing of  physic,  and  like  tme  worshippers,  follow  the  example 
of  the  god.  Macnish  and  Moir,  two  of  the  literary  children 
of  Christopher  North,  were  physician?.  Macnish  was  born 
in  Henderson's  dourt,  Jamaica-street,  Glasgow,  on  the  15th 
day  of  Febmary,  1802.  His  father  was  of  some  position 
as  a  general  practitioner,  and  intending  that  Robert  should 
follow  the  same  profession,  sent  him, in  his  eighth  year,  to  a  school 
at  Hamilton,  kept  by  the  Bev.  Alexander  Easton ;  and  here,  al- 
though noted  for  his  inquiring  mind  and  great  anxiety  for  ex- 
tensive reading,  he  was  not  remarkable  as  a  proficient  in  classics, 
which  he  always  considered  secondary  accomplishments,  be- 
lieving, with  Sydney  Smith,  that  we  have  in  our  schools  ''  too 
much  Latin  and  Greek."  By  a  rule  of  the  Scotch  colleges  the 
only  manner  in  which  pupilage  in  them  can  be  abridged  is  by 
the  apprenticeship  of  three  years  to  some  master  in  that  pro- 
fession to  which  the  youth  seems  inclined  to  devote  himself. 
Macnish  w&s,  accordingly,  bound  to  his  grandfather,  who  had 
set  up  in  Glasgow  as  a  surgeon  after  returning  from  a  long 
residence  and  practice  in  the  island  of  Antigua.  By  this 
arrangement  he  was  prepared  to  undergo  his  examination 
at  an  early  age,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  obtained,  from 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  the  degree  of  Magister  Chirurgia. 
He  then  removed  to  Clyth,  and  became  an  assistant  to  Doctor 
Henderson,  author  of  The  General  View  of  the  County  of 
CaithnesB^  and  during  eighteen  months  passed  there  he  labored 
continuously  as  a  country  doctor,  but  found  time,  amidst  such 
duty  as  Mungo  Park  declared  to  be  far  more  harassing  in  its 
miseries  and  privations  than  the  lyurdships  and  difficulties  of  the 
African  desert,  to  prepare  his  most  able  and  most  interesting  Anato- 
my  of  Drunkennees^  the  ninth  edition  of  which  now  lies  before  us. 
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He  also,  whilst  residing  in  Clyth^  and  after  having  imbued  his 
mind  with  all  the  charms  of  the  muses  of  Campbell,  Byron, 
Moore,  and  Southej,  wrote  a  very  pretty  poem,  something  in 
the  style  of  the  Light  of  the  Harem,  and  to  the  Inverness 
Journal  contributed  many  poetical  fugitive  pieces.  Amongst 
these  the  following  is  the  best : — 


THE  HARP  OF  SALEIL 


Jemsaleiiif  Jenmlem, 
Thou  wert  of  earth  the  fairest  gem, 
Bat  who,  alABl  m^y  stiiTe  to  tell. 
Thy  starry  splendours  ere  they  fell. 
Or,  steepeid  in  inspiration's  hne. 
Thy  prophet  songs  again  renew? 
Who  may  recall  the  parted  strain? 
Wake,  Uaip  of  Salem,  wake  again! 

II. 
Deserted  qneen  of  Palestine, 
Whftt  peerless  beanty  once  was  thine, 
Ere  on  thy  stately  turrets  came 
The  wrath  of  the  Arenger*s  flame  ? 
Thy  diadem  was  placed  upon 
The  cedar  tops  of  Lebanon, 
And  Carmel  with  her  groves  of  bloom 
Around  thy  borders  shed  perfume. 
All  desolate  and  fiuied  now, 
The  daxsling  lustre  of  thy  brow, 
Dimm'd  is  the  splendour  of  thine  eyes- 
Is  there  no  gifted  yoice  to  rise, 
And  bid  a  second  life  be  spread 
Around  the  relics  of  the  dead  ? 
Who  shall  recall  thine  ancient  strain? 
Wake,  Harp  of  Salem,  wake  again ! 


Deserted  city  of  the  Lord, 
Who  heard  the  echo  of  his  word. 
To  slay  the  victim  at  the  shrine 
Of  the  Invisible  was  thine, 
And  spread  the  pomp  of  sacrifice 
Before  the  Ruler  of  the  Skies : 
But  now  the  harp  is  all  unstrung ; 
The  eenser  down  to  earth  is  flung; 
The  clouds  of  incense  cease  to  spring, 
The  psaltery  forgets  to  sing, 
And  silent  now  as  Chllminar,* 
Hie  Prophets  raptured  voices  are,— 


Who  shall  recall  their  parted  strain? 
Wake,  Harp  of  Salem,  wake  again! 


Deserted  pride  of  Israel, 
How  beauteous  ere  thy  glories  fell  I 
But  they  are  furrowed  with  a  trace 
Which  sternest  time  may  not  eflisce. 
Look  to  yon  mountain — Is  it  thine, 
Dark-fated  queen  of  Palestine  I 
Look  up,  and  blight  thy  lustroiu  eye— 
That  mountain  ridge  Is  Calvary ; 
Look  up— then  hang  for  aye  thy  head— 
And  see,  where  heavenly  blood  wus  stmi. 
And  say.  If  Salem's  harp  may  deign 
To  chaunt  thy  glories  o'er  again  \ 

V. 

Away,  away— thy  claim  hath  fled. 

Its  strain  is  all  unmerited ; 

But  Oh  1  if  Justice  may  not  bring 

One  tone  of  that  enchanted  string, 

Which  with  Isaiah's  voice  arose, 

Or  echoed  Jeremiah's  woes. 

Yet  harp  of  Salem  deign  to  wake 

Thy  choral  voice  for  Pity's  sake. 

Thou  wert  not  silent,  when  the  words 

Of  inspiration  smote  thy  chords, 

But  ah  I  heaven's  accents  breathe  not  nigh 

To  wake  thee  now  to  ecstasy, 

Tet  to  the  last  and  piteous  cries 

Of  pleading  Nature  deign  to  rlaa 

Time  was  when,  o'er  Judea's  land. 

The  mountains  smiled  at  thy  command. 

And  sullen  Jordan  paused  to  hear 

Thy  mystic  spirit  mnrmuting  near ; 

Awake  as  at  that  eu-ly  hour. 

When  Nature  owned  thy  syxen  power. 

And  shed  upon  the  world  agiUn 

One  echo  of  thine  ancient  reign  t 


In  the  year  1825  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and,  as  his  inangur^ 
thesis,  presented  his  Essay  on  the  Anatomy  of  l}runkenness, 
prepared,  as  already  stated,  whilst  he  resided  in  Clyth. 

In  May,  1826,  he  first  became  a  contributor  to  Blackwood, 
and  at  page  511  of  the  number  for  that  month  appears  his 
tale.  The  Metempsychosis^  by  a  Modem  Pythagorean — ^in  the 
same  number  there  is  a  paper  from  poor  Moir,  entitled  The 
Barley  Fever.     Our  readers  may   remember  that   William 

*  The  ancient  Per8epoti8»-~now  in  rains. 
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Maginn  introduced  himself  to  Blachoood  under  the  signature 
Balph  Tuckett  Scott,*  in  like  manner  Macnish,  having  bor- 
rowed a  friend's  name  with  the  friend's  concurrence,  introduced 
himself  as  Mackay  Gordon.  When  thus  enrolled  amongst 
Blaekwood^s  staff,  he  continued  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
admired  contributors ;  under  his  nom  de  plume.  The  Modern 
Pjftkagarean^  he  wrote  tales  and  poems.  ]}'or  the  Glasgow 
publisher,  MThen,  he  wrote  The  Book  of  JpAorwns  in  the 
style  of  Maginn's  Maxime  of  Sir  Morgan  CfDoherty^zxA  his 
Anatomy  of  Sleep,  a  most  ingenious  physiological  essay.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  poetic  style,  in  various  phases,  we  insert  the 
following : — 

THE  LOVER'S  SECRET. 

L 

Thon  walk'st  in  tender  lights  by  thine  own  beattty  made, 
And  all  thou  passest  by  are  hidden  in  the  shade; 
Forms  Cair  to  other  eyes  appear  not  so  to  me, 
So  ftiUy  0OW8  my  heart  viih  thoughts  alone  of  thee. 

II. 
I  dream  of  thee  by  night— I  think  of  thee  by  day— 
Thy  form,  where'er  I  go,  overtakes  me  on  my  way ; 
It  haunts  my  waking  thonghts— it  fills  mine  hours  of  sleep. 
And  yet  it  ^ads  me  not,  bat  only  makes  me  weep : — 

lU. 

It  only  makes  me  weep— for  though  my  spirit's  shrine 
Is  filled  with  thee,  I  know  that  thou  can'st  ne'er  be  mine : 
**  Unconquerable  bars,"  raised  up  by  Fate's  decree. 
Stand  and  will  ever  stand,  between  my  soul  and  thee  t 

ir. 

Hope  long  hath  passed  away ;  and  nothing  now  remains 
For  me  bat  bootless  love— its  sorrows,  and  its  pains ; 
And  to  increase  each  pang,  I  dare  not  breathe  thy  name. 
Or,  in  thy  gentle  ear,  confess  my  secret  fiame. 

V. 

Hope  long  hath  passed  away,  and  still  thou  art  enshrined 
A  spirit  fkir— within  the  temple  of  my  mind : 
If  I  had  loved  thee  less,  the  secret  thoa  had'st  known 
Which  strong  affection  binds,  and  binds  to  me  alone. 

VI. 

The  secret  thon  had'st  known— but  terror,  lest  thy  heart 
In  ftelings  such  as  mine  should  bear  no  kindred  part, 
Enchains  my  soul,  and  locks  within  its  silent  urn 
Love  which,  perchance  fhim  thee,  durst  meet  with  no  return. 

BABYLON  IS  FALLEN. 


Fallen  is  stately  Babvlon  t 
Her  maasloaa  mm  the  earth  are  gone. 
For  ever  qoench'd,  no  more  her  beam 
Shall  gem  Enphrates'  voiceless  stream. 
Her  mirth  Is  hush'd,  her  music  fled— 
AD,  save  ber  very  name,  is  dead ; 
And  the  lone  river  rolls  his  flood 
Where  once  a  thousand  temples  stood. 


Queen  of  the  golden  east  t  alkr 
Thoa  shon'st,  Assyria's  morning  star; 
Till  God,  by  righteous  anger  driven, 
Ezpell'd  thee  from  thy  place  in  Heaven. 
For  &lse  and  treacherous  was  thy  way, 
Like  swampy  lights  that  lead  astray ; 
And  o'er  the  splendour  of  thy  name 
RoU'd  many  a  cloud  of  sin  and  shame. 


See  Irish  Quarterly  Kbtibw,  No.  7,  Vol.  II.,  p.  599. 
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For  erer  iM  thy  prlnoely  •brtnea, 
Rich  with  their  wreaths  of  dnsterlng  vines ; 
Priest,  oeoaor,  Inoense-HtU  u«  gone 
From  the  deserted  altar-stone. 
Belshaxiar^s  halls  are  desolate, 
And  vanished  their  Imperial  stete ; 
Even  as  the  pageant  of  a  dream 
That  floats  nnheard  on  memory^s 


Fallen  is  Baliykm !  and  o'er 
The  silenoe  of  her  hidden  shore, 
Where  the  gaoat  aatjr  shrieks  and  sln| 
Hath  mrstery  waved  his  awftil  wings. 
Concealed  from  eyes  of  mortal  men. 
Or  angels*  more  perrading  ken. 
The  ndn'd  dty  nes— unknown 
Her  site  to  all,  bat  Ood  alone. 


Macnish  was'  fond  of  athletic  exercises,  and  at  one  period 
started  a  dub,  eveiy  member  of  which  should  be  of  a  certain 
width,  measured  round  the  chest  He  liked  society,  and 
although  not  by  any  means  a  wine  bibber — ^indeed  Moir 
writes  of  him,  '^  although  so  often  together  on  occasions  that 
prompted  the  circulation  of  the  bottle,  I  never  once  saw  him 
in  the  slightest  degree  under  the  influence  of  wine,'^ — jet  he 
enjoyed  a  jovial  evening  with  the  true  zest  of  a  Glasgow  man. 
The  next  is  quite  worthy  of  Maginn : — 


BACCHAKALIAK  SONO. 


Who  cares  a  potato  for  Solon  or  Plato, 
Those  doll  philosophical  pedants  of  yore  ? 
A  glass  oCgood  stingo  Is  better,  by  Jingo ! 
Than  all  their  flash  sayings,  their  wisdom, 

and  lore. 
What  is  gmff  Aristotle  to  a  weD-plenlshed 

bottle, 
With  daily  can  Socrates  ever  compare? 
If  grief  should  attack  us  well  call  upon 

Bacchus, 
Renown'd  for  his  hatred   to  sorrow    and 

care. 


Let*s  aU  set  a  brewing  strong  ale,  and  blue 

ruin 
In  puncheonsAil  studiously  let  us  distil. 
For  sound  man  or  cripple,  there's  nought 

like  a  ttpple. 
Have  it  ye  lush  cores  I  and  swig  off  ywnr 

fUl: 
For  who  cares  a  potato  for  Solon  or  Plato, 
Those  dun  philosophical  ninnies  of  vore  7 
But  Anacreon  the  jewel  he  took  to  his  gruel. 
Voting  care  an  incumbrance,  and  wisdom  a 

borel 


Ye  mealy-fMed  noodles,    ye    soft-Uvered 

doodles, 
Te  te»-Bipplng  quakers  come  answer  us; 

n'd. 


What  I 


makes  us  pognadousi  good-hi 

sagadoua, 

But  tipllng  the  Jorum  and  soaking  our  day  ? 
Accarsed  by  the  muses  is  he  who  refiises 
Each  day  to  get  muggy  at  Lnshingtoo's 

bar; 
Or  cheer  with  good  toddy  the  ami  of  his 

body, 
And  wage  with  dull  sense  and  sobriety  war. 


The  soul  needeth  ftiel,  and  drink  is  a  Jewel, 
Which  wise  men  and  true  can  ne'er  Talue 

enough; 
Blue  devils  it  scatters,  tears  sorrow  to  tat- 

ter^ 
And  floors  m  a  jiiff  despair  and  such  stuff: 
If  aught  Should  perplex  us,  bambooile  or 

rex  us, 
Tiwry-wet  win  assuredly  give 
Rum,  brandy,  and  whisky,  o 


frisky, 
Oh  these  are  elixirs  for 


orHoUands  so 
grief! 


Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  in  the  year  1836  a 
very  severe  and  fatal  influenza  afflicted  these  kingdoms,'*''  and 
Macnish  fell  a  victim  to  it  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  1837,  in 
the  S5th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  grounds  of  St. 
Andrew's  Episcopal  Chapel,  Glasgow.  His  memoir  was  written, 
and  his  poems  were  prepared  for  publication  in  the  year  1837, 


*  For  a  reiy  interesting  aeconnt  of  this  particular  epidemic,  and  a 
history  of  the  disease  generaUj,  see  Holland's  Medical  Kotes  and  Recol- 
lections, p.  183. 
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bj  his  old  friend  Moir,  to  whose  poems,  after  the  insertion  of 
the  foUowingfrom  Macnish's  pen,  we  pass : — 


POETICAL  POSTRArra 


SBAXflPXAXB. 

Hlfl  WM  the  wUud  ipeU, 
The  spirit  to  enchain ; 

BiM  gnap  o'er  nature  fell, 
CrMtka  own*d  his  rei^ 


His  spiilt  was  the  home; 

Of  MpiratlOQB  high ; 
A  temide,  whose  huge  doane 

Was  hidden  In  the  sky. 

STROir. 

Bladt  donds  his  forehead  bound, 
And  at  his  feet  were  flowers  : 

Mirth,  Madness,  Magic  found 
In  him  their  keenest  powers. 


He  sings,  and  lo !  Romance 
starts  ttota  its  mouldering  nm. 

While  Chivahy's  bright  hmce 
And  nodding  plumes  return. 

WHhlB  th*  enchanted  womb 

Of  his  vast  genius,  lie 
Bright  streams  and  groves,  whose  gloom 

Is  Ht  by  Una's  tje. 


Be  hmig  his  harp  upon 
Philosophy's  pure  shrine ; 

And,  placed  by  Nature's  throne, 
Composed  each  placid  Une. 

W1L90X. 

His  strain,  like  holy  hymn, 
Upon  the  ear  doth  float, 

Or  Tolce  of  cherubim. 
In  mountain  rale  remote. 


J  on  pinions  proud. 
The  lightnings  of  his  eye 
Scar  the  bbu^  thunder-cloud, 
lie  passes  swiiUy  by. 


He  seised  his  country's  lyre. 
With  ardent  grasp  and  strong ; 

And  made  his  soul  of  flre 
Dissolve  itself  in  song. 


The  Passions  are  thy  dares ; 

In  varied  guise  they  roU 
Upon  the  stately  waves 

Of  thy  mijestic  souL 

CMMOLOn  BOWUES. 

b  0Bi1»  of  asble  ttie 
W  soul  dweDs  all  alone, 


Where  the  sad  drooping  yew 
Weeps  o'er  the  itineni  stone. 


To  bid  the  big  tear  start, 

Unchallen^Ml,  fhnn  its  shrine. 
And  thrill  the  quivering  heart 

With  pity's  voice,  are  thhiei 

TTSHB. 

On  sephyr's  amber  wings, 
Like  thine  own  Psyche  borne, 


Thy  buoyant  spirit  springs 
To  hail  the  bright-eyed  i 


morn. 


Romance  and  hlgh-souTd  Leve, 
Like  two  commingling  streams, 

GUde  through  the  flowery  grove 
Of  thy  enchanted  dreams. 


Crown'd  with  perennisl  flowei^ 
By  Wit  and  Genius  wove. 

He  wanders  throu^  the  bowers 
Of  Fancy  and  ofLove. 

80UTHET. 

Iftliere  Necromancy  flings 
O'er  Eastern  lands  her  spell, 

Sustained  on  Fable's  wings, 
His  spirit  loves  to  dweU. 


Waked  into  mimic  life, 

The  Passions  round  him  throng, 
While  the  loud  ''  Spartan  fife" 

Thrills  through  his  startling  song. 


With  all  that  Nature's  flre 
Can  lend  to  polish'd  Art, 

He  strikes  his  graceful  lyre 
To  thrill  or  warm  the  heart 

GOLXBIOafi. 

Ma^dan,  whose  dread  speU, 
Working  in  pale  moonlight^ 

From  Superstition's  cell 
Invokes  each  satellite  I 

COW7XB. 

Religious  light  is  shed 

Upon  his  soul's  dark  shrine ; 
And  Vice  veils  o'er  her  head 

At  his  denouncing  Une. 


In^'olved  in  pall  of  ^oom, 

He  haunts,  with  footsteps  dread, 
The  murderer's  midnight  tomb. 

And  calls  upon  the  dead. 

27 
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O I  when  we  hoar  the  bell 
or  **  Sabbath**  chiming  tk<M, 

It  strikes  OS  like  a  knell, 
And  makes  ns  think  of  Tliael 

W.  L.  BOWX.B8. 

From  Matore*8  flowerr  throne 
His  spirit  took  irs  ffight, 

And  mores  serenely  on 
la  soft,  sad,  tender  light 

BHxixxr. 
A  solitaiy  rock 

In  a  fiur  distant  sea, 
Bent  by  the  thunder's  shock, 

An  emblem  stands  of  Thee  I 

J.  MOMTGOXXBT. 

upon  thy  touching  strain 

Religion's  spirit  fiUr, 
Falls  down  like  drops  of  rain. 

And  Uends  divinely  there. 

HOOO. 

Cothed  in  the  rainbow's  beam, 
'Mid  strath  and  pastoral  glen. 

Be  sees  the  fairies  gleam, 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  men. 


The  Seasons  as  they  roll 
Shall  bear  thy  name  along ; 

And  graven  on  the  soul 
Of  Nature,  live  thy  song. 


On  every  gentler  scene 
That  moves  the  human  breast, 


Pathetic  and  serene, 
Thine  eye  delights  to  rest. 

BABET  COBVWAIX. 

Soli  U  thy  hiy— a  streai^ 
Meand'ring  calmly  by. 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam 
Of  sweet  ItaUa's  sky. 


Wonldst  thou  his  pictnres  know. 
Their  power— their  harrowlngtnith- 

Tbeir  scenes  of  wrath  or  woe- 
Go  gase  on  hapless  **  Ruth.** 

A.  cmnmraiiAic. 
Tradition's  lyre  he  plays 

With  firm  and  skllfol  t 
Singing  the  olden  lays 

Of  his  dear  native  land. 


Fair  thy  young  6pirit*s  mould — 
Thou  from  whose  heart  the  sts 

Of  sweet  Elysium  roll'd 
Over  Endymion's  dreams. 

BLOOMFiaUX 

Sweet  bard,  upon  the  tomb 
In  which  thine  ashes  Ue, 

The  simple  wlldflowen  bloom 
Before  the  ptoogtamaa's  ^ye. 


Iraptt^n  I  dare  not  thee, 
For  Fm  of  puny  brood; 

And  thou  wouldst  punish  me 
With  pimgent  hardiaoon. 


David  Macbetli  Moir,  the  well  and  widely  known  DeUa  of 
Blackwood,  whose  memoir  has  been  prepared,  and  whose 

Joetical  works  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Aird,  was  bom  at 
(usselbnrgh  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1798;  he  was  eda- 
cated  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  and  learned^ 
as  Mr.  Aird  states,  during  his  six  years  attendance  at  the 
school,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  politics,  from  the  master, 
Mr.  Taylor,  **  a  perfect  model  of  the  old  Tory  and  Loyalist.'* 
In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Doctor 
Stewart,  a  medical  practitioner  in  Musselburgh,  and  in  his 
fifteenth  year  wrote  his  first  poem ;  some  short  time  after- 
wards, two  prose  essays  of  his  appeared  in  The  Cheap  Magazine, 
a  serial  published  in  Haddington.  When  seventeen  years  old  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Col- 
lege ;  he  walked  from  Musselburgh  to  Edinburgh  everv  Mon- 
day morning,  and  returned  every  Saturday  night,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spending  the  Sabbath  with  his  family.    He  lodged  in 
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a  small  room  in  Shakspeare's  Square^  and  spent  aQ  his  pocket- 
money  in  the  poichase  of  books.  The  Edinburgh  Theatre 
was  then  held  by  Mrs.  Siddons'  son,  Henry,  and  the  only  re- 
laxation Moir  allowed  himself  was  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
play,  where  he  felt  happy  in  witnessing  the  acting  of 
John  Kemble,  Miss  (yNeill  and  Edmund  Kean.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  obtained  his  diploma  as  a  surgeon ;  this 
was  in  the  year  1816.  He  had  been  originally  intended  for 
the  Military  Medical  Staff,  but  as  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  had 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  and  as  his  father  died 
shortly  after  he  had  obtained  his  diploma,  he  became  a  partner 
of  Doctor  Brown,  of  Musselburgh,  where  he  resided  to  the 
period  of  his  death.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  some  in- 
formation and  considerable  taste,  and  until  the  time  of  her 
decease,  in  the  year  1842,  she  being  then  in  her  seventy-fifth 
year,  it  was  his  practice  to  consult  her  on  the  design  and 
composition  of  his  various  poems.  He  was  a  very  early  con- 
tributor to  Bktckwood:  and  in  the  humor  of  many  of  his 
pieces,  particularly  his  Imitations,  such  as  The  Eve  of  St. 
Jerry,  The  Auncient  Waggonere,  and  Billy  Routing,  he  is,  in 
our  mind,  humorous  as  Maginn.  In  the  year  18)^7  he  was 
introduced  by  William  Blackwood  to  Macnish,  they  were  soon 
warm  friends,  and  Macnish  dedicated  to  hun  an  improved 
edition  of  TAe  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness. 

In  the  number  oi  Blackwood  for  October,  1824,  Moir 
commenced  the  publication  of  his  story,  Mansie  Wauch. 
To  its  merits  we  have  already  referred,  and  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  find  that,  as  Mr.  Aird 
writes — "not  only  Scotland,  but  in  England  and  America 
also,  Mansie  is  now  a  standard  classic  of  humour — giving 
Moir,  for  all  time  to  come,  an  uniqueness  of  fame  as  a  novel- 
ist The  fame  is  deserved.  Wide,  and  deep,  and  true  is  the 
mirror  held  up  by  broad-fronted  Burns,  in  the  face  of  Scottish 
nature  and  me ;  and  yet  he  almost  completely  missed  those 
many  peculiar  features  of  the  national  character  and  manners, 
which  are  brought  out  so  inimitably  in  Mansie  Wauch. 
Mansie  himself  is  perfect  as  a  portraiture.  What  an 
exquisite  compound  of  conceit,  cowardice,  gossipping,  sil* 
liness,  pawkiness,  candour,  kindly  affection,  and  good 
Christian  principle — the  whole  amalgam,  with  no  violent 
contrasts,  with  no  gross  exaggerations,  beautifully  blent 
down  into  verisimilitude,  presenting  to  us  a  unique  hero 
at  once  ludicrous  and  loveable.    In  some  of  Gait's  best  Scotch 
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novels  we  find  characters  of  the  same  pawky  class  with 
Mansie;  but  Mansie  beats  them  all  in  compactness  and 
completeness^  and  has  elevations  of  ideality  about  him  which 
Gait  could  not  reach.  The  immortal  tailor  remains  an  orig- 
inal.'' 

In  June^  1829^  Moir  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine 
£•  Bell^  of  Leith.  '^  The  match  was  one  of  the  purest  love 
on  both  sides ;  and  to  both  parties  now  united  it  proved  the 
crowning  blessing  of  their  life."  Presenting  some  gifits  to 
his  wife^  just  before  their  marriage,  he  accompanied  them 
with  the  following  Knes : — 

'*  Accept  these  trifles,  lovelv  and  beloved  ; 
Andbaply,  in  the  days  of  future  jears^ 
While  the  far  past  to  memory  reappears. 
Thou  may'st  retrace  these  tablets,  not  unmoyed, 
Catherine !  whose  holy  constancy  was  proved 
By  all  that  deepest  tries,  and  most  endears." 

From  this  period,  to  the  year  1882,  Moir  and  Macnish  were 
contributors  to  the  Edinburgh  lAterary  Gazette^  and  to  Fro- 
967^ s  Magazine.  So  highly,  indeed,  were  Moires  contributions 
prized  by  the  proprietors  of  the  former,  that  they  presented 
to  him  a  handsome  silver  jug,  as  a  token  of  gratitude. 
Moir  was  always  attentive  to  his  professional  duties,  and  from 
his  reading  and  observation  he  was  enabled  to  prepare  and 
publish  his  OutlineM  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine ; 
Being  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Healing  Art  among  the 
Egyptians^  Greeks^  Boman9,  and  Arabians.  This  work  was 
originally  intended  for  publication  in  Colbum  and  Bentley's 
National  LOrarg;  but  it,  like  Planch^*s  History  <f  Mritisi 
Costume,WBS  thrown  upon  the  author's  hands,  through  thftunifrilf 
lingness,  or  through  the  inability  of  the  publisher  to  bring  il'ettt. 
Moir's  poems  are  only  to  be  found  in  Blackwood^s  Magk^^i^ 
or  in  the  two  volumes  now  before  us ;  but  his  life  was  not  a 
lazy  literary  one.  He  worked  continually  as  if  he  were  merely 
a  machine,  in  fact,  a  species  of  animated  piU  roller.  But  when 
the  day's  toil  was  concluded  he  felt  himself  his  own  master, 
and  'experienced  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  he  had,  by  the 
labor  of  the  day,  acquired  a  right  to  devote  his  evening  leisure 
to  literature.  In  January,  1848,  he  wrote  to  David  Vedder: — 
"  In  early  youth  I  had  many  aspiring  feelings  to  dedicate  my 
life  to  literature,  and  to  literature  alone ;  but  I  thank  God — 
seeing  what  I  have  seen  in  Gait,  in  Hogg,  in  Hood,  and  other 
friends — ^that  I  had  resolution  to  resolve  on  a  profession,  and 
to  make  poetry  my  crutch,  and  not  my  staff.    I  have,  in  con- 
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sequence,  lost  the  name  which,  probably,  with  due  exertion  I 
might  have  acquired ;  but  I  have  gained  many  domestic  bless- 
ings which  more  than  counterbalance  it,  and  1  can  yet  turn  to 
my  pen,  in  my  short  intervals  of  occasional  relaxation,  with  as 
much  zest  as  in  my  days  of  romantic  adolescence/'  He  was 
employed  by  Blackwood  to  edit  the  seven  volume,  and  after- 
wards the  one  volume,  editions  of  Mrs.  Heman's  Works;  and 
this  occupation,  with  his  professional  duties  and  his  occasional 
poems,  filled  up  completely  all  his  leisure  hours.  Knowing 
that  he  was  a  poet,  and  one  too  of  a  very  high  order,  he  never 
forgot  his  duties  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  He  was  always 
ready  and  willing  to  undertake,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  the  offices 
imposed  upon  laymen  by  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  in  his 
home  life  he  was  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  and  the  man. 
Mr.  Aird  gives  the  following  extract,  descriptive  of  Heir's 
home  life,  from  a  letter  of  his  orother,  Mr.  Charles  Moir  : — 

'*  He  always  took  books  with  him  to  read  in  bis  carriage,  when  be 
had  any  distance  to  go.  An  hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon  was  also, 
if  possible,  devoted  to  reading.  By  this  means  he  left  himself  more 
thnefor  composition  in  the  evening.  After  dinner  the  younger  children 
himg  about  his  chair,  their  arms  about  his  neck,  and  he  amused  them 
with  some  funny  story,  or  puzzled  them  with  some  curious  '  guess.' 
The  youngsters  were  then  sent  away,  and  the  conversation  took  a 
more  serious  turn :  new  books  were  discussed,  new  paintings  and  en- 
gravings were  criticised,  public  affairs  were  touched  on.  He  then  went 
to  his  library,  and  there  wrote,  unless  called  out  professionallv,  until 
nine  o'clock.  At  that  hour  precisely,  the  bell  runff  for  family  wor- 
ship. This  he  conducted,  with  his  assembled  housenold,  in  the  most 
solemn  and  reverential  manner.  After  supper,  he  usually  took  an- 
other hour  or  two  at  his  desk  before  retiring  to  rest.  David  always 
^peared  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  a  '  home*  man.  Every  thing  about 
his  home  was  dear  to  him.  Without  alluding  to  his  great  love  for 
his  wife  and  children,  his  hoase,  his  garden,  nay,  every  tree  in  it, 
seemed  to  have  for  him  an  affectionate  interest.  The  very  goose- 
berry-bushes  had  each  its  little  history.  *  This  one/  he  would  say  to 
me,  *  was  planted  by  poor  Chxu*lie — all  these  smaller  ones  were  slips 
taken  from  it ;  that  one  there  was  wee  Willie's/  and  so  on — every 
spot  bearing  some  secret  charm  for  him,  every  shrub  and  flower 
having  its  own  place  in  the  home  affections :  they  all  '  took  root  in 
loye.'  There  was  no  end  of  his  pains  taking  in  trying  to  benefit  a  friend. 
Letters  were  written — personal  application  was  made — no  stone  was 
left  unturned^  when  the  object  was  ffood,  and  the  person  to  be  helped 
worthy.  Unreservedly  did  he  ask  tor  others  what  his  sensitive  na- 
ture would  have  shrunk  from  asking  for  himself." 

From  such  a  mind  as  this  the  following  lines,  de- 
scriptive of  lie  Birth  of  the  Flowere,  must  seem,  beautiful 
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as  th^  are^  in  perfect  keeping.  He  first  paints  the  Oenius  of 
the  Air^  and  then  describes  her  course  in  fonning  the  world  of 
floral  beauty : — 


Ere  eonld  not  gtie  on  shape  ao  bright, 
Which  from  iia  atmoephere  of  light. 
And  love,  and  beauty,  shed  around. 
From  vrtxj  winnow  of  ber  wingB, 
Upon  the  fidnting  air  perAnnea 
Sweeter  than  thooght'i  imaginings ; 
And  at  each  silent  bend  of  grace, 
The  Dreamer^B  raptured  eye  could  traoe 
(Far  richer  than  the  peaoock*8  plumes) 
A  rainbow  shadow  on  the  ground, 
As  if  from  out  Elysium's  bowers, 
From  brightest  gold  to  deepest  blue, 
Blossoms  of  ereiy  Ibrm  and  hue 
Had  fallen  to  eartii  in  radiant  showers. 
Vainly  would  human  words  eonrey 
Spbltnal  music,  or  portray 
Seraphic  loTeliness— the  grace 
Flowing  like  glory  ttom.  that  face,—- 


Which,  as  'twas  said  of  Una's,  made. 

Where'er  the  sinless  Tirgin  strayed, 

A  sunshine  in  the  shady  place. 

The  snowdrop  was  her  brow;  the  roee 

Her  cheek;  her  clear,  full,  gentle  eye 

The  violet,  in  its  deepest  dye ; 

The  lily  of  the  Nile  her  nose ; 

Beftire  the  crlmaon  of  her  lips 

Carnations  waned  in  dim  eclipse ; 

And  downward  o'er  her  shoulders,  white 

As  Sharon's  rose  in  fhllest  blow, 

Her  floating  tresses  took  delight 

To  curl  in  hyacinthine  flow. 

Her  vesture  seemed  as  frxm  the  blooms 

Of  all  the  circling  seasons  wove. 

With  magic  warp,  in  fUry  looms. 

And  tissued  with  the  woof  of  lore. 


The  succeeding  extract  describes  The  Birth  of  the  Flowers 
at  the  word  of  the  Spirit : — 


First,  heavenward,  with  refhlgent  smile, 

^e  glanced,  then  earthward  tum'd;  the 
while 

From  out  her  lap,  she  scatter'd  round 
Its  riches  of  all  scents  and  hues — 
Scarlets  and  saffrons,  pinks  and  blues ; 

And  sow'd  with  living  gems  the  ground. 

The  rose  to  eastern  plahis  she  gave; 

The  lily  to  the  western  wave ; 

The  violet  to  the  south ;  and  fbrth 

The  thistle  to  the  hardy  north. 

Then,  in  triumphant  ecstasy, 

Glancing  across  wide  earth  her  ^e, 

She  flung  abroad  her  arms  in  air, 

And  daisies  sprang  up  everywhere  I 

"And  let  these  be"— than  song  of  birds 
Harmonious  more,  'twas  thus  her  words 
Prolong'd  their  sweetness— 'Uet  these  be 
For  sjrmbols  and  for  signs  to  Thee ; 
Forthcoming  Man,  for  whom  was  made 
This  varied  world  of  sun  and  shade : 
Fair  in  Ito  hUls  and  valleys,  frdr 

In  groves,  and  glades,  and  forest  bowers, 
The  Qenii  of  the  earth  and  air 
Have  lavish'd  their  best  oflTerlngs  there ; 

And  mine  I  now  have  brought   him— 

FLOWXBSt 

These,  these  are  mine  especial  care; 
And  I  have  given  them  form  and  hue. 
For  ornament  and  emblem  too : 
Let  them  be  symbols  to  the  sense, 
(For  they  are  paeslonless  and  pure, 


And  sinless  quite,)  that  innocence 

Alone  can  happiness  secure. 

Nursed  by  the  sunshine  and  the  riiower. 

Buds  grow  to  blossoms  on  the  eye, 
And  having  pass'd  their  destined  hour. 

Vanish  away  all  painlessly— 
For  sorrowing  days  and  sleepless  nighu 
Are  only  Sin's  dread  perquisite— 
As  each  returning  spring  treaib.  raoes^ 

Alike  in  beauty  and  in  bloom. 
Shall  rise  to  occupy  their  phMoes, 

And  shed  on  every  breeM  perfume. 


Then  let  them  teach  him— Faith.     They 

But  how  and  wherefore  never  know  :— 
The  morning  bathes  them  with  its  dew. 

When  flsdes  in  heaven  Its  hitest  star ; 
The  sunshine  gives  them  lustre  new. 
And  Shows  to  noon  each  varied  hue, 

Than  Fancy's  dreamt  more  beauteous 
tu; 
And  nic^t  maternal  muffles  up 
In  her  embrace  each  tender  cup. 
They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 

And  yet  so  exquisite  thetr  bloom, 

Kor  mimic  Art,  nor  T^jrriaa  loom 
Shall  e'er  to  their  perfection  win. 
For  million  millions  though  they  be, 

And  like  to  each,  the  searcher  not 
From  out  the  whole  one  pair  shall  see 

Identical  in  stripe  and  qtot". 


At  the  celebrated  Bums  Festival  held  in  1844,  at  Ayr,  Moir 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  guests,  and,  in  honor  of  the 
greatest  poet  of  Scotland,  wrote  the  lines  which  we  shall  just  now 
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inaert.  Let  as  here  observe^  that  Scotland  has  forgotten  none  of 
her  celebrated  sons  of  the  first  or  second  order  of  genius—Sums, 
Scott,  Motherwell,  Moir— all  have  their  monuments ;  but  in 
Ireland  we  only  talk  of  the  memory  of  the  dead;  and  even  the 
great  kings  of  faction — ^the  strongest  claimants  to  popular  Irish 
gratitude — are  uncommemorated  by  monumental  stone.  The 
monument  to  O'Oonnell  seems  forgotten ;  the  testimonial  to 
the  fame  of  Moore  has  but  a  monthly  revival  in  public  re- 
collection. Henry  Grattan  is  remembered  in  the  reiection  of 
his  son,  when  seeking  to  represent  in  Parliament  the  county 
which  he  spent  thousands  of  pounds  to  open  for  his 
party.  Alas  I — ''The  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind  \" 
Moir's  lines  on  Bums  are  as  follow  : — 


Sffu  tbe  beal-fin,  wmve  the  tanner. 
Bid  tbe  thaadering  cannon  aound, 
Send  the  aide*  with  acdunation. 
Stun  the  woods  and  waters  round, 
Tm  the  eehoes  of  onr  gathering 
Turn  the  world's  admiring  gate 
To  this  act  of  duteous  homage 
SeoUaod  to  ber  Poet  pays. 
Fill  the  banka  and  braes  with  mn«ic. 
Be  it  loud  and  low  by  tnraa^ 
That  we  owe  tbe  deathless  gloiy, 
Thia  the  hapless  fiUe  of  Bums. 


Bora  wiUdn  the  lowly  eottage 
To  a  destiny  obscure, 

DoomHl  through  yoath*t  exulting  spring- 
time 
But  to  labour  and  endure— 
Tet Pfspuli'  he eRMnr'd  from  him; 
Nature  breath'd  with  holy  joy. 
In  the  baaa  of  mora  and  erenlng, 
On  tbe  eyelids  of  the  boy; 
And  his  eooniiy's  Genius  bound  him 
Laurels  for  bia  snnbiuiit  brow, 
When  Inspired  and  proud  she  found  him, 
Uka  Ukba,  at  tbe  pkm^ 


Ob,  esnltliig  in  hia  oiagk\ 
Swept  the  gifted  peasant  on— - 
Tbottgb  bis  feet  were  on  the  greensward, 
Light  fhmi  Hearen  around  him  shone ; 
At  his  eoqluration,  demons 
Imned  from  their  darknets  drear ; 
Horering  round  on  silver  pinions, 
Angels  8toop*d  hia  songs  to  hear; 
Bow'd  the  Pasakms  to  his  bidding, 
Tenor  gaunt,  and  Pity  ealm ; 
Like  the  organ  poured  his  thunder. 
Like  the  lute  his  ftlry  psalm. 


Lo!  when  dorer-ewatbes  lay  round  him. 
Or  his  feet  the  furrow  presK'd, 
lie  could  mourn  tbe  sererM  daiKv, 
Or  the  mouse's  niin'd  nest ; 


Woren  of  gloom  and  |(lory,  Tlslana 
Haunting  thnmg'd  his  twilight  hour; 
Birds  enthraU'd  him  with  sweet  mudc, 
Tempe9ts  with  their  tones  of  power; 
£agle-wlng*d,  his  mounting  sfrtrit 
Custom's  rusty  fetters  spum'd ; 
Tasso-like,  for  Jean  he  melted, 
WaDace-Ilke,  fbr  Scotknd  bun'd ! 

T. 

Sootiandl— dear  to  him  wis  Scotland, 
In  her  sons  and  in  her  daughters^ 
In  her  Hlghlatnds,  Lowlands,  Islands, 
Regal  woods,  and  rushing  waters ; 
In  the  glory  of  her  story. 
When  her  tartans  fired  the  field,— 
Scotland!  oft betray'd— beleaguered— 
Scotland!  nerer  known  to  yield  1 
Dear  to  him  her  Doric  language, 
Thrard  his  heart-strings  at  her  name ; 
And  he  left  her  more  than  rohiea, 
In  the  riches  of  his  fune. 


Sons  or  England  I— eons  of  Erin  I 
Ye  who  Jonmeying  fh>m  afar. 
Throng  with  us  the  shire  of  Colla, 
Led  by  Burns's  goiding-star— 
Proud  we  greet  you— ye  will  Join  us, 
As,  en  this  triumphant  day, 
To  the  champions  of  his  genius 
Orateful  thanks  we  duly  pay— 
Currie— Chambers— Lockhart—WUson- 
Carlyle— who  his  bones  to  save 
From  the  wolfish  fiend,  Detractton, 
Couch'd  like  lions  round  his  grave. 

Til. 

Daughter  of  the  Poet's  mother  I 
Here  we  haU  thee  with  delight; 
Shower"!  ta  every  earthly  ttoastng 
On  thy  locks  of  silver  white ! 
Sons  of  Burns,  a  hearty  welcome. 
Welcome  home  fhmi  India's  strand. 
To  a  heart-loved  Und  flir  dearer, 
Since  your  glorious  Father's  land  !— 
Words  are  worthless— look  aroond  you- 
Labour'd  tomes  fiur  less  could  say 
To  the  sons  ofsiKh  a  father, 
Than  the  sight  at  such  a  day ! 
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Judge  not  je,  whose  thoogfais  are  flngen, 
Of  the  hands  that  witch  the  lyre— 
Greenland  has  its  mountain  IcebergSi 
JEtna  has  its  heart  of  lire; 
Calculation  has  its  plonunet ; 
Self-control  its  iron  roles; 
Genius  has  its  sparkling  fountains; 
Dulness  has  its  stagnant  pools ; 
Like  a  halcyon  on  the  waters, 
Boms*s  chart  disdained  a  plan- 
In  his  soarings  he  was  Heavenly, 
In  his  sinkings  he  was  man. 


As  the  son  from  oat  the  orient 
Pours  a  wider,  warmer  light. 
Till  he  floods  both  earth  and  ocean, 
Bkudng  from  the  zenith's  height ; 
So  the  glory  of  our  Poet, 
In  its  deathless  power  serene. 


Shines,  as  rolling  time  advances. 

Wanner  felt,  and  wider  seen : 

First  I>oon*s  banks  and  braes  contain*d  iC^ 

llien  his  country  form'd  its  span : 

Now  the  wide  world  is  its  emigre. 

And  its  throne  the  heart  of  man. 


Home  returning,  each  wiS  carry 

Proud  remembrance  of  this  day, 

When  exulted  Scotland's  bosom 

Homage  to  her  Bard  to  pay; — 

When  our  >nbOee  to  bri^ten, 

Efflinton  with  Wilson  vied, 

Wealth's  regarcb  and  Rank's  distinctions 

For  the  season  set  aside ; 

And  the  peasant,  peer,  and  poet. 

Each  put  forth  an  equal  claim, 

For  the  twining  of  his  laurel 

In  the  wreath  of  Bums's  famet 


We  have  already  mentioned  the  chief  and  valuable  papers 
contributed  by  Moir  to  the  literature  of  his  country.     Mis 
principal  poems  are  in  the  volumes  from  which  we  write ;  but 
about  all  his  life  there  was  a  beautiful  Christian  spirit,  a  loving 
anxiety  to  serve  his  fellow  men,  which  he  embodied  and  condens- 
ed  in  the  sentiment — "  I  wish   to  live    not   one    minute 
longer  than  I  can  serve  my  kind/^    He  was  only  a  country 
doctor,  but  he  followed  his  profession  for  breaa,  whilst  his 
heart  yearned  after  the  poet's  life.     There  is  a  moral  in  all 
this,  and  it  is,  that  from  his  memoir  we  may  learn  how  there 
is  a  patient,  cheerful,  endurance, — an  honest  martyrdom  of 
feehng  to  duty  and  to  right,  more  noble,  perhaps,  in  its  quiet 
glory  before  the  Ahnighty,  than  the  fame  of  liim  over  whose 
grave  the  banner  of  a  people  may  float,  the  cannon-thunder 
roU,  or  above  whose  tomb  a  nation's  voice  may  shout — "  Here 
Sleeps  a  Hero/'  Moir  died  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  July,  1851. 
He  was  buried  on  the  10th  of  July,  in  the  churchyard   of 
Inveresk.    The  Town  Council  of  Musselburgh,  the  rrovost 
and  Magistrates,  and  the  Kirk-Session  of  Inveresk  attended. 
His  old  literary  friends  were  also  there — ^Wilson,  Alison, 
Christison,  Aytoun,  the  Blackwoods,  Bobert  Chambers,  and, 
indeed,  all  whom  a  Uterary  Scotsman  could  desire  should 
follow  his  hearse. 

With  the  succeeding  lines  we  close  our  notice  of  Moir:— 


THE  CmUD'S  BURIAL  IN  SPRING. 


Wbbbb  ocean's  waves  to  the  hollow  cayes  munnnr  a  low  wild  hTmn, 
In  pleasant  musing  I  punned  my  solitary  way ; 
Then  upwards  wending  fh»n  the  shore,  amid  the  woodland's  dim, 
From  the  gentle  height,  like  a  map  in.  sight,  the  downward  oDimtzr  lay. 
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Tw«s  in  the  anile  of  "  green  Aprile,*"  a  doudlesa  noontide  clear; 
In  ecstasy  the  birds  sang  forth  team  many  a  leafing  tree ; 
Both  bod  and  bloom,  with  fresh  perfume,  proclaimed  the  awaken'd  year ; 
And  Earth,  arrayed  in  beauty's  robes,  seem'd  Hearen  Itself  to  be. 

in. 
80  cbeerftaDy  the  son  shone  out,  so  smilingly  the  sky 
O'eraiched  green  earth,  so  pleasantly  the  stream  meandered  on. 
So  joyous  was  the  mnrmnr  of  the  honey-bee  and  fly, 
That  of  our  fUl,  which  min'd  all,  seem'd  traces  few  or  none. 

IT. 

Then  hopes,  whose  gQded  pageantry  wore  aU  the  hnes  of  truth— 
Elysian  thoughts— Arcadian  dreams— the  poet's  fabling  strain— 
A^dn  seem*d  shedding  o'er  our  world,  an  amaranthine  youth. 
And  left  no  vestiges  behind  of  death,  decay  or  pain. 

V. 

At  length  I  reach'd  a  chnrchyard-g«te— a  churchyard  ?  Yes  I  bat  there 
Breathed  out  such  calm  serenity  o*er  every  thing  around, 
That  **  the  Joy  of  grief**  (as  Ossian  sings)  o'erbalm^d  the  very  sir. 
And  the  place  was  less  a  moninftil  place  than  consecrated  ground. 

VL 

.  Beneath  the  Joyous  noontide  son,  beneath  the  doadlesB  sky, 
*Mid  beei  that  homm'd,  and  birds  that  sang,  and  flowers  that  gcmm'd  the  wild. 
The  sound  of  measured  steps  was  heard--«  grave  stood  yawning  by — 
And  io  S  in  sad  procession  slow,  ^e  Funeral  of  a  Child ! 

VII. 

I  saw  the  little  coflin  borne  unto  its  final  rest; 

Die  dark  mould  shovelled  o'er  it,  and  replaced  the  daisied  sod ; 

I  idarked  the  deep  convulsive  throes  that  heaved  the  Father*s  breast, 

As  he  returned  (too  briefly  given !)  that  loan  of  love  to  God  I 

vui. 

Hen  rose  In  my  rebellions  heart  unhallow'd  thoughts  and  wild. 
Daring  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  to  scan — 
Bow  death  should  be  allotted  to  a  pure,  a  sinless  child. 
And  length  of  days  the  destiny  of  sinftO,  guilty  man! 

vs. 

The  lairs  of  Uie  material  world  seem'd  beautlfbl  and  clear ; 
The  day  and  night,  the  bloom  and  blight,  and  seasons  as  they  roll 
In  regular  vicissitude  to  form  a  circling  year. 
Made  up  of  parts  dissimilar,  and  yet  a  perfect  whole. 

X. 

But  darkness  lay  o'er  the  moral  way  which  man  is  told  to  tread ; 

A  shadow  veil'd  the  beam  divine  by  Revehttion  lent : 

"  Bow  awfblly  mysterious  are  thv  ways,  O  Heaven  1'*    I  said ; 

•*  We  see  not  whence,  nor  know  for  what,  fate's  arrows  oft  are  sent  !" 

XL 

Under  -the  shroud  of  the  sullen  doud,  when  the  hills  are  capp*d  with  snow. 
When  the  moaning  breese,  through  the  leafless  trees,  bears  tempest  on  its  wlng-^ 
In  the  winter's  wrath,  we  think  of  death;  but  not  when  lilies  blow, 
And  Lasams-Uke,  from  March's  tomb  walks  forth  triumphant  Spring. 

zn. 
As  in  distress  o'er  this  wfldemess  I  mused  of  stir  and  strife. 
Where,  ^mid  the  dark,  seem'd  scarce  a  mark  our  tangled  path  to  scan, 
A  shadow  o'er  the  season  fell ;  a  doud  o'er  htmian  life — 
A  veil  to  be  by  eternity  but  ne'er  by  time  withdrawn ! 

Oar  next  poet,  Mr.  Aird,  is  neither  so  well  known,  nor  so 
extensively  read,  as  his  merits  deserve.    We  may  assert,  with- 
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out  the  slightest  doubt,  that  his  poems  are  hardly  known  to 
one  in  twenty  of  the  general  class  of  Irish  readers,  yet  there  are 
few  finer  modem  poems  than  his  T/ie  BeviTs  Dream^  and 
2S^  Demoniac,  The  Captive  of  Fez  is  also  very  poetically  and 
nobly  conceived.  That  the  reader  may  be  fully  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  wild  beauty  of  The  DeviPe  Dream^  we  insert  it 
entire: — 

THE  DEVIL'S  DREAM. 
L 

Beyond  the  nortli  where  Ural  hint  ttmn  polar  tempesta  nm, 
A  glow  went  forth  at  midnight  hour  aa  of  unwonted  ann ; 
Upon  the  north  at  midnight  honr  a  mighty  noiae  was  heard, 
Aa  if  with  all  hia  trampling  wavea  the  Ocean  were  nnharred ; 
And  high  a  grlaxly  Terror  hung,  npetartlng  fhnn  below. 
Like  flerj  arrow  abot  aloft  fhim  aonie  nmaeaanred  bow. 

u.     . 

Twaa  not  the  obedient  seraphs  form  that  bnma  before  the  Throne, 
Whose  feathers  are  the  pointed  flames  that  tremble  to  be  gone : 
With  twists  of  faded  glory  mixed,  grim  shadows  wore  hia  wing; 
An  aspect  like  the  harrying  storm  proclaimed  the  Infernal  King. 
And  up  he  went,  tnm  native  might,  or  holy  sofliBranoe  i^ren. 
As  If  to  strike  the  starry  boas  of  the  high  and  Taalted  heaveu. 

m. 
Aloft  he  turned  in  middle  air  Uke  (Ucon  for  hia  prey, 
And  bowed  to  all  the  winda  of  heaTca  as  if  to  flee  away; 
Till  broke  a  doud— a  phantom  host,  like  gMmpiiw  of  •  dream. 
Sowing  the  Syrian  wilderness  with  many  a  resUeaa  gleam : 
He  knew  the  flowing  chivalry,  the  swart  and  torbaned  train. 
That  fiu-  had  pushed  the  Moslem  fiUth,  and  peopled  well  his  reign : 

TV. 

With  stooping  pinion  that  ontflew  the  Frophet'a  winged  aleed. 
In  pride  thronghout  the  desert  bounds  he  led  the  phantom  i 
But  prouder  yet  he  turned  alone  and  stood  on  Tabor  hiU, 
With  scorn  as  if  the  Arab  swords  had  little  helped  his  will : 
With  scorn  he  looked  to  west  away,  and  loft  their  train  to  die, 
Like  a  thing  that  had  awaked  to  lifB  flpom  the  gleaming  of  his  eye. 

T. 

What  hill  is  like  to  Tabor  hill  hi  beauty  and  in  fiune  f 
There  in  the  sad  days  of  his  flesh  o'er  Christ  a  glory  came ; 
And  light  overflowed  him  like  a  sea,  and  raised  his  shining  brow : 
And  the  voice  went  forth  that  bade  all  worlds  to  God's  Beloved  bow. 
One  thought  of  this  came  o'er  the  Fiend,  and  raised  his  startled  form; 
And  up  he  drew  his  swelling  skirts  aa  if  to  meet  the  storm. 


With  wing  that  stripped  the  dewa  andUids  flnmi  oflT  the  boughs  of  nUht. 
Down  over  Tabor's  trees  he  whirled  Ma  fleroe  distempered  fli^t ;   ^^ 
And  westward  o'er  the  shadowy  earth  he  tracked  his  eanieat  way, 
TUl  o'er  him  shone  the  utmost  stars  that  hem  the  skirts  of  day; 
Then  higher  'neath  the  sun  he  flew  above  all  mortal  ken. 
Yet  looked  what  he  might  see  on  earth  to  raise  his  pride  again. 

riL 
He  saw  a  form  of  AfHca  low  sitting  in  the  dust ; 
The  feet  were  chained,  and  sorrow  thrilled  throughout  the  sable  bust. 
The  idol,  and  the  idol's  priest  he  hailed  upon  the  esdrth. 
And  every  slavery  that  brings  wild  ptssioos  to  the  birth. 
All  forms  of  human  wickedness  were  pillars  of  his  fome, 
All  sounds  of  human  misery  Ms  kingdom's  loud  acdaim. 
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SzDltiiig  o'er  the  ronnded  earth  egaaii  he  rode  wtth  Nl^t» 
Tm,  MiUiiff  o'er  the  untrodden  Uxp  of  Aksbeck  high  and  white, 
Be  doaed  at  onee  hia  weary  wlnga,  and  touched  the  ahlning hill; 
For  leas  hia  flight  was  easy  strengtii  than.prond  nnconqoered  will : 
For  sin  had  dmled  his  natiire  atrength,  and  spoilt  the  holy  law 
Of  impnlae  whence  the  Archangel  forma  their  earnest  being  draw. 


And  sin  had  drank  his  hrightnesa,  since  hJa  HeaTenly  days  went  by : 
Shadows  of  care  and  sorrow  dwelt  In  his  prond  immortal  eye ; 
Like  little  sparry  poola  that  glimpae  'midst  mark  and  haggard  rodn, 
Qoick  fltftil  gleama  came  o'er  Ua  cheek  black  with  the  thnnder-strokes ; 
Like  coast  of  lurid  darkness  wers  his  forehead's  shade  and  light, 
Lit  by  some  ikr  Toloanio  fire,  and  strewed  with  wrecks  ef  ni^t. 

z. 
Like  horering  bird  that  fears  the  snare,  or  like  the  startled  Sleep 
That  ne'er  its  conch  on  eyelids  of  blood-gnOty  men  will  keep, 
His  mffled  form  that  trembled  much,  his  swarthy  soles  onblest, 
As  if  impatient  to  be  gon^  still  hovering  could  not  rest ; 
Stm  looking  np  nnto  the  moon  dear  aet  above  hia  head, 
Uke  mineral  hiU  where  gold  grows  ripe,  sore  gleams  hia  forehead  shed. 

xz. 
Winds  roae :  from  'neaih  hia  settling  feet  were  driven  great  drifts  of  snow; 
Uke  hoary  hair  from  off  hia  head  did  white  donds  streaming  go ; 
The  gnUy  pinewoods  ikr  beneath  roared  surging  Uke  a  sea; 
From  out  their  lairs  the  striding  wolves  came  howling  awftilly. 
But  now  upon  an  ice-^ased  rode,  severely  blue,  he  leant, 
His  spirit  heedless  of  the  storm  that  round  about  him  went 


In  nature's  Jey  he  fdt  fresh  night  blow  on  his  fiery  scars ; 
In  proud  R^pret  he  fen^t  anew  his  early  hapless  wars ; 
Ynm  human  miaexy  lately  seen,  his  Halice  yet  would  draw 
A  hope  to  blast  one  plan  of  God,  and  check  sweet  Mercy's  law ; 
An  endless  line  of  fbtve  years'was  stem  Despair's  control : 
And  deep  these  master  Passtons  wove  the  tempest  of  his  souL 


O I  for  the  form  in  Heaven  that  bore  the  mom  upon  his  brow  ! 

Now,  run  to  worse  than  mortal  dross,  that  Lucifer  must  bow. 

And  o'er  him  rose,  from  Pasdon's  strife,  Uke  spray-doud  from  the  deep, 

A  dumber,  not  the  Chemb's  soft  and  gauzy  vail  of  deep. 

But  Uke  noon's  breathless  thunder-doad,  of  sultry  smothered  gleam ; 

And  Qod  was  still  against  his  soul  to  plague  him  with  a  dream. 


In  vidon  he  was  home  away,  where  Lethe's  sUppery  wave 

Creeps  Uke  a  black  and  shining  snake  into  a  silent  cave,— 

A  place  of  stiU  and  pictured  life :  its  roof  was  ebon  air, 

And  blasted  as  with  dim  edipse  the  sun  and  moon  were  there : 

It  seemed  the  grave  of  man's  lost  world— ^f  Beauty  caught  by  bUght 

The  Dreamer  knew  the  work  he  marred,  and  felt  a  Fiend's  delight 


The  lofty  cedar  on  the  hUls  bv  viewless  storms  was  swung, 
And  hl^  the  thunder-fires  of  heaven  among  its  branches  hung ; 
In  drowsy  heaps  of  feathers  sunk,  aU  fowls  that  fly  were  there. 
Their  heads  for  ever  'neath  their  winga,  no  more  to  rise  in  air; 
From  woods  the  forms  of  Uons  glared,  and  hasty  tigers  broke; 
"Hie  harnessed  steed  lay  in  his  pains,  the  heifer  'neath  the  yoke. 


AU  creatuea  once  of  earth  are  there,  all  sealed  with  Death's  pale  seal 

On  Lethe's  shore :  duU  sUding  b  v  her  sleepy  waters  steaL 

O'er  dties  of  imperial  name,  and  styled  of  endless  sway. 

The  sUent  river  dowly  creeps,  and  licks  them  aU  away. 

This  Is  the  place  of  Qod's  First  Wrath— the  mute  creation's  fall  - 

Earth  marred— tlie  woeaef  lower  Ufo— oblivion  over  aU. 
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Small  joy  to  him  tliat  huured  onr  woridi  for  be  ii  worried  on, 

Made,  eren  in  drHuna,  to  dread  that  place  where  jet  he  boastabia  throne : 

Through  portals  driven,  a  horrid  pile  of  grim  and  hollow  bars, 

Wherein  clear  apirita  of  tinctnred  life  career  In  prisoned  wars, 

Down  on  the  Second  Lalce  he's  bowed,  where  final  fiite  is  wrooi^t 

In  meahea  of  eternal  Are  o'er  beings  of  moral  thonght 


A  giant  rock,  like  mineral  stone,  instinct  with  dull  red  glow. 
Its  summit  hid  in  darkness,  rose  from  out  the  gnlf  below, 
Whose  fretted  sorf  of  gleaming  waves  still  broke  against  its  sides. 
All  serpents,  as  if  span  from  oat  the  lashings  of  those  tides, 
Sprang  disengaged,  and  darted  op  that  damned  cliiT  amain. 
Their  belliea  skmned  with  giosqr  Are :  But  none  came  down  a^sin. 


These  be  the  Carea,  stni  coming  Cares,  that  hang  upon  Hell's  throne. 
And  live  with  him,  nor  leave  him,  who  has  reared  it  on  that  stone. 
Clonds  roond  It  are,  that  he  at  will  may  hide  his  haaghty  wo ; 
Bat  ah !  no  fence  has  it  to  stay  those  comers  from  below. 
The  Dreamer  heard  a  kingly  groan :  his  own  voice  ill  sappressed 
He  knew,  bat  conld  not  see  himself  on  his  high  seat  distressed. 


Far  off,  npon  the  flre-bamt  coast,  some  naked  bdngs  stood; 

Down  o'er  them,  like  a  stream  of  mist,  the  Wrath  was  seen  to  brood. 

At  half-way  distance  stood,  with  head  beneath  his  trembling  wing, 

An  Angel  shape,  intent  to  shield  his  special  soflRering. 

And  nearer,  as  if  overhead*  were  voices  lieanl  to  break; 

Yet  were  they  cries  of  sools  that  lived  beneath  the  weltering  Lake. 


And  ever,  as  with  grixsly  gleam  the  crested  waves  came  on. 
Up  rose  a  mdancholy  form  with  short  impatient  moan. 
Whose  eyes  like  living  Jewels  shone,  clear-parged  by  the  flame ; 
And  sore  the  salted  fires  had  washed  the  thin  immortal  frame; 
And  baekwazd,  in  sore  agony,  the  Being  stripped  its  locks. 
As  a  maiden,  in  her  beaaty's  pride,  her  clasped  tresses  stzokes. 


High  tambling  hills  of  glossy  ore  reeled  in  the  yellow  smoke. 

As  shaded  roond  the  aneasy  land  their  sultry  summits  broke. 

Above  them  Ughtnings  to  and  fro  ran  crossing  evOTmore, 

Till,  like  a  red  bewildered  map,  the  skies  were  scribbled  o'er. 

High  in  the  nnseen  capola  o'er  all  were  ever  heard 

The  mastering  stores  of  Wrath  that  tut  their  coming  forms  prepared. 


Wo,  wo  to  him  whose  wickedness  first  dag  this  glaring  pitf 
For  this  new  terrors  in  his  soal  by  God  shall  yet  be  lit 
In  vision  still  to  plagae  his  heart,  the  Fiend  is  stormed  away. 
In  dreadftil  emblem  to  behold  what  waits  his  ftitnre  day ; 
Away  beyond  the  thandering  bounds  of  that  tremendous  Lake, 
Through  dim  bewildered  shadows  that  no  living  semblance  take. 

xxiv. 
O'er  soft  and  unsubstantial  shades  that  towering  visions  seem. 
Through  kingdoms  of  forlorn  repose,  went  on  the  hurrying  dream ; 
TIU  down,  where  feet  of  hills  m£;ht  be,  he  by  a  Lake  was  stayed 
Of  stlU  red  flre-^  molten  plate  of  terror  unallayed— 
A  mirror  where  Jehovah's  Wrath,  in  maitaitj  alone. 
Comes  in  the  night  of  worlds  to  see  its  armour  girded  on. 

XXV. 

The  awfrd  walls  of  shadows  round  might  dusky  mountains  seem, 
But  never  holy  light  hath  touched  an  outline  with  its  gleam ; 
Tis  but  the  eye's  bewildered  sense  that  fein  would  rest  on  form. 
And  make  night's  thick  blind  presence  to  created  shapes  conform. 
No  stone  is  moved  on  mountain  here  by  creeping  creature  crossed, 
No  lonely  harper  comes  to  harp  upon  this  fiery  coast 
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Here  all  Is  loleinn  idleneaa :  no  moxtc  here,  no  Jan, 
Where  Silence  gnards  the  coast,  e'er  thrill  her  crerlaating  ban. 
No  son  here  shines  on  wanton  isles ;  bat  o'er  the  boming  sheet 
A  rim  of  restless  halo  shakes,  which  marks  the  internal  heat; 
As,  in  the  days  of  beanteons  earth,  we  see  with  dazsled  sight 
Tba  red  and  setting  son  o'eiliow  with  rings  of  welling  light. 

XZTIL 

Oh  I  here  in  dread  abeyance  Inrks  of  nncreated  things 

The  Last  Lake  of  God's  Wrath,  where  He  his  fint  great  Enemy  brings. 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  golf  the  Fiend  was  made  to  stay. 

Tin,  as  it  seemed,  ten  thonsand  yean  had  o'er  him  roUed  away : 

In  dreams  he  had  extended  life  to  bear  the  fiery  space ; 

But  all  was  passi?e,  doll,  and  stem  within  his  dweUlng-place. 

zxvnx. 
01  fSsr  a  blast  of  tenfold  ire  to  ronse  the  giant  sorge, 
Him  from  that  flat  fixed  lethargy  impetoously  to  nrge  1 
Let  him  bat  rise,  but  ride  npon  the  tempest-crested  wave 
Of  fire  enrtdged  tomnltoously,  each  angry  thing  he'd  bnire  I 
The  strokes  of  Wnth,  thick  let  them  fall  I  a  speed  so  glorious  dread 
Woold  bear  him  throogh,  the  cUnging  pains  woold  strip  fh>m  off  his  head. 


At  last,  from  oat  the  barren  womb  of  many  thousand  years, 

A  soond  as  of  the  green-leaved  earth  his  thlnty  spirit  cheen; 

And  O I  a  presence  soft  and  cod  came  o'er  his  boming  dream, 

A  form  of  beaoty  clad  about  with  fklr  creation's  beam ; 

A  low  sweet  voice  was  in  his  ear,  thriUed  through  his  inmost  soul. 

And  these  the  words  that  bowed  his  heart  with  softly  sad  control  :— 


**  No  sister  e'er  hath  been  to  thee  with  pearly  eyes  of  love ; 
No  mother  e'er  haUi  wept  tar  thee,  an  outcast  from  above; 
No  hand  hath  come  frt>m  out  the  doad  to  wash  thy  scarred  face ; 
No  Toice  to  bid  thee  lie  in  peace,  the  noblest  of  thy  race : 
But  bow  thee  to  the  God  of  Lo▼^  and  all  shall  yet  be  well, 
And  yet  In  days  of  hdiy  rest  and  gladness  thou  shalt  dwelL 


**  And  thou  shalt  dwell  *mldst  leaves  and  rills  far  from  this  torrid  heat, 
And  I  with  streams  of  cooling  milk  with  bathe  thy  blistered  feet; 
And  when  the  troubled  tears  shall  start  to  think  of  aU  the  past, 
My  mouth  shall  haste  to  kiss  them  off,  and  chase  thy  sorrows  &st ; 
And  thon  shalt  walk  in  soft  white  light  with  kings  and  priests  abroad. 
And  thon  shalt  summer  high  In  bliss  up<m  the  hUls  of  God." 


So  spake  the  unknown  Chemb's  voice,  of  sweet  affection  ftill, 
And  dewy  lips  the  Dreamer  kissed  tin  his  lava  breast  was  cooL 
In  dresd  renUsion  woke  the  Fiend,  as  frtnn  a  mighty  blow. 
And  sprung  a  moment  on  his  wing  his  wonted  strength  to  know; 
Uke  ^osts  that  bend  and  glare  on  dark  and  scattered  shores  of  night, 
So  turned  he  to  each  point  of  heaven  to  know  his  dream  aright 

xxxxix. 
The  vision  of  this  Last  Stem  Lake,  oh!  how  it  plagued  his  soul. 
Type  of  that  dull  eternity  tiiat  on  him  soon  must  roll, 
when  plans  and  issues  all  must  cease  that  earlier  care  beguiled. 
And  never  e»  more  shall  be  a  landmark  on  the  wild: 
Nor  fsilnre  nor  success  is  there,  nor  busy  hope  nor  flune, 
Bat  passive  fixed  endniance,  all  eternal  and  the  same. 

xxxrv. 
So  knew  the  Fiend,  and  fidn  would  he  down  to  oblivion  go; 
Bat  back  from  fear  recoiling  sprung  his  proud  spirit,  like  a  bow. 
He  saw  the  heavens  above  his  head  upstayed  bright  and  high ; 
The  planets,  undisturbed  him,  were  shining  in  the  sky ; 
The  silent  magnanimity  of  Nature  and  her  God 
vntb  anguish  smote  his  haughty  soul,  and  sent  his  Hell  abroad. 
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Hi«  pride  would  lui7e  the  works  of  God  to  iliew  the  tlgni  of  fear, 
With  flying  Angels  to  and  fro  to  watch  his  dread  career ; 
Bnt  all  was  calm :  He  felt  night's  dews  npon  his  sultry  wing. 
And  gnashed  at  the  imptttial  laws  of  Nature's  mighty  King ; 
Abore  control,  or  show  of  hate,  they  no  exception  made, 
But  gave  him  dews,  like  aged  thorn,  or  Uttle  grassy  hiade. 


Terrible,  like  the  mustering  manes  of  the  ooM  and  curly  aea. 
So  grew  his  eye's  enridged  (^eams ;  and  doubt  and  danger  flee : 
like  veteran  band's  grtaa  valour  slow,  that  moves  to  avenge  uacDiet, 
Up  slowly  drew  the  Fiend  his  form,  that  shook  with  proud  relief: 
And  he  will  upward  go,  and  pluck  the  windows  of  high  Heaven, 
And  stir  their  calm  iwmH»"g  peace,  though  teniiold  Hell  be  glren. 

xxxvn. 

Quick  as  the  levin,  whose  blue  forks  lick  up  the  lifo  of  man. 
Aloft  ho  sprung,  and  through  his  wings  the  piercing  north  wind  ran  ; 
Til],  like  a  glimmering  lamp  that's  lit  in  lasar-house  by  night. 
To  see  what  mean  the  sick  man's  cries,  and  set  his  bed  aright, 
Which  in  the  damp  and  sickly  air  the  sputtering  shadows  mar. 
So  gathered  darkness  high  the  Fiend,  till  swallowed  like  a  star. 

XXXVllL 

What  Judgment  flrom  the  tempted  Heavens  shall  on  his  head  go  forth  f 
Down  headlong  through  the  firmament  he  fell  upon  the  north. 
The  stars  are  up  untroubled  all  In  the  lofty  fields  of  air : 
The  will  of  God's  enough,  without  His  red  right  arm  made  bare. 
Twas  He  that  gave  the  Fiend  a  space,  to  prove  him  still  the  wme ; 
Then  bade  wild  Hell,  with  hideous  hiuj^  be  stirred  her  prey  to  da&n. 

As  another  specimen  of  Mr.  Aird's  power,  we  insert  ^ 
Stoallow,  a  song  from  his  Wordsworthian  poem,  Frani  Syl- 
van. It  is  so  very  beautiful,  that  we  regret  it  is  not  more 
generally  known  :  — 

THE  SWALLOW. 
The  swallow,  bonnie  birdie,  oomes  sharp  twittering  o'er  the  sea. 
And  gladly  Is  her  carol  heard  for  the  sunny  days  to  be ; 
She  £ares  not  with  us  wintry  glooms,  but  yet,  no  fUthless  thing, 
She  hunts  the  summer  o'er  the  earth  with  wearied  little  wing. 

The  lambs-like  snow  all  nibbling  go  upon  the  ferny  hiUs;^ 
Ll^t  winds  are  in  the  leafy  woods,  and  birds,  and  bubbUng  riUs ; 
Then  welcome,  little  swallow,  by  our  morning  lattice  heard. 
Because  thou  com'st  when  Nature  bids  bright  days  be  thy  reward ! 

Thine  be  sweet  mornings  with  the  bee  that's  out  for  honey-dew; 
And  growing  be  the  noontide  for  the  grasshopper  and  you; 
And  mellow  shine,  o'er  day's  decline,  the  sun  to  Ught  thee  home : 
What  can  molest  thy  airy  nest?  sleep  till  the  day-spring  come ! 

The  river  blue  that  rushes  through  the  valley  hears  thee  sing. 
And  murmurs  much  beneath  the  touch  of  thy  light-dipping  wing. 
The  thunder-doud,  over  us  bowed,  in  deeper  gloom  is  seen. 
When  quick  relieved  it  glances  to  thy  bosom's  silvery  sheen. 

The  silent  Power  that  brought  thee  back  with  leading-etrings  of  love 

To  haunts  where  first  the  summer  sun  fell  on  thee  fhmi  above, 

Shall  bind  thee  more  to  come  aye  to  the  music  of  our  leaves, 

For  here  thy  yoimg,  where  thou  hast  sprung,  shsll  glad  thee  in  our  caves. 

0 .'  all  thy  life's  one  pleasant  hymn  to  God  who  sits  on  high. 
And  gives  to  thee,  o'er  land  and  sea,  the  sunshine  of  His  sky; 
And  aye  our  summer  shall  come  round,  because  it  is  His  word ; 
And  aye  well  welcome  back  again  its  little  travelUng  Urd. 
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Mr.  Aiid  has  written  a  very  eloqaent  and  admirable  prose 
work^  entitled  Beligiotu  Characteristics;  but  we  must  con- 
clude our  notice  by  presenting  the  following :  the  thoughts 
embodied  in  it  have,  with  thenr  holy  sorrow,  saddened  many  a 
weary  heart  :— 


MT  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 


O !  rite,  and  alt  in  soft  attirel 
Walt  l>at  to  know  my  soul's  desire  1 
rd  caU  thee  back  to  eartfalj  days, 
To  cheer  thee  in  a  thooaand  ways  I 
Ask  bat  this  heart  for  monument, 
Aiid  mine  aiiaU  be  a  large  oonteat! 

A  crown  of  brightest  stars  to  thee  t 
Hew  did  thy  srdrit  wait  finr  me, 
And  nurse  thy  waning  light,  in  faith 
That  I  would  stand  'twixt  thee  and 
Then  tairy  on  thy  bowing  shore, 
Till  I  have  asked  thy  sorrows  o'er  t 

I  came  not,  and  I  cry  to  save 
Thy  lift  from  the  foigetf ul  grave 
One  day,  that  1  may  well  declare 
How  I  have  thought  of  all  thy  care, 
And  love  thee  more  than  I  hare  dime, 
And  make  thy  days  with  gladness  run. 


Fd  tail  thee  where  my  youtii  has  been. 
Of  perils  past,  of  glories  seen ; 
Fd  teO  thee  all  my  youth  has  done, 
And  aak  of  things  to  choose  and  shnn. 
And  smile  at  all  thy  needless  fears, 
Bnk  bow  before  thy  solemn  tears. 

Gome^  walk  with  me,  and  see  ftir  earth. 
And  men's  glad  ways ;  andjoin  their  mirth  I 
Ah  me !  Is  this  a  bitter  Jest? 
What  right  hare  I  to  break  thy  rest  ? 
Wen  hast  thou  done  thy  worldly  task. 
Nothing  hast  thou  of  me  to  aak. 

If  en  wonder  till  I  pass  away, 
mey  think  not  but  of  useless  day : 
Alas!  for  Age,  that  this  should  be  I 
But  I  have  other  thoughts  of  thee ; 
And  I  would  wade  thy  dusty  grave, 
To  Uas  the  head  I  cannot  save. 

0!  fvr  life's  power,  that  I  might  see 
Thy  visage  swelling  to  be  ft-ee ! 
Come  near,  O!  bust  that  earthy  doud, 
And  meet  me,  meet  me,  lowly  bowed  I 
Alas!  in  corded  stiflhess  peni 
Darkly  I  guess  thy  Uneament. 

I  might  have  lived,  and  then  on  earth, 
And  been  to  thee  like  stranger's  birth, 
Mother;  but  now  that  thou  art  gone, 
I  feel  as  in  the  world  alone : 
The  wind  that  lifts  the  streaming  tree, 
The  aUca  seem  cold  and  stnnge  to  me: 


I  ftela  hand  untwist  the  chain 

Of  all  thy  love,  with  shivering  pain, 

Yrom  round  my  heart:  This  bosom's  bare, 

And  less  than  wonted  life  Is  there. 

Ay,  well  indeed  it  may  bo  so  1 

And  well  for  tbee  my  tears  may  flow .' 

Because  that  I  of  thee  was  part. 
Made  of  the  blood-drops  of  thy  heart ; 
My  birth  I  from  thy  body  drew, 
And  I  upon  thy  bosom  grew; 
Thy  life  was  set  my  life  upon ; 
And  I  was  thine,  and  not  my  own. 

Because  I  know  there  is  not  one 
To  think  of  me  as  thou  hast  don^ 
From  mom  tiU.star-llght,  year  by  year  i 
For  me  thy  smile  repaid  thy  tear ; 
And  fears  for  me,  and  no  reproof; 
When  once  I  dared  to  stand  aloof! 


My  punishment,  that  I  was  tax 
when  God  unloosed  thy  weary  star  I 
My  name  was  in  thy  fUntest  breath. 
And  I  was  In  thy  dream  of  death ; 
And  well  I  know  what  raised  thy  head. 
When  came  the  mourner's  mulBed  tread  t 

Alas  t  I  cannot  tell  thee  now 
I  could  not  come  to  hold  thy  brow. 
And  wealth  Is  late,  nor  ought  Fve  won 
Were  worth  to  hear  thee  call  thy  son 
In  that  dark  hour  when  bands  removo. 
And  none  are  named  but  names  of  love. 

Alast  for  me,  I  missed  that  hour; 
My  hands  for  this  shall  miss  their  power  I 
For  thee,  the  sun,  and  dew,  and  rain, 
Shall  ne'er  unbind  thy  grave  agidn. 
Nor  let  thee  up  the  light  to  see, 
Nor  let  thee  up  to  be  with  me  I 

Yet  sweet  thy  rest  flrom  care  and  strife. 
And  many  pains  tiiat  hurt  thy  life ! 
Turn  to  thy  God— and  blame  thy  son — 
To  give  thee  more  than  I  hare  done : 
Thou  God,  with  Joy  beyond  all  years, 
Fill  up  the  channels  of  her  tears  I — 

Thou  car'st  not  now  for  soft  attire, 
Yet  wilt  thou  hear  my  soul's  desire  \ 
To  earth  I  dare  not  call  thee  more, 
But  speak  fh>m  off  thy  awfhl  shore : 
0 1  ask  this  heart  for  monument, 
And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content  I 


Having  thus  introduced    Mr.   Aird  to  oar  readers^  we 
trost  they  will  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Moir^  in 
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his  Life  of  Dr.  Macnish — "  Perhaps  not  one  of  the  rising  writers 
of  this  age  has  been  less  appreciated  than  Mr.  Thomas  Aird. 
In  his  ^  Devil's  Dream  on  Mount  Asbeck' — certainly  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  ballads  in  our  language, — and  in*  The 
Demoniac/  there  is  a  power  and  a  prodigality  of  imagery, 
conjoined  with  a  splendour  of  imagination,  which  mark  out  his 
mind  as  one  of  a  high  order/' 

'  Mr.  William  Aytoun,  the  author  of  Lays  of  the  ScottUh 
Cavaliers^  is  Professor  of  Literature  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Bar, 
but  resembling,  in  his  legal  pursuits,  Darsie  Latimer,  rather 
than  Alan  Fair/brd.  He  has  been  for  some  years  a  constant 
contributor  to  BlachwoocFa  Magazine  ;  and,  whether  criticizing 
books,  or  smashing  some  absurdity  of  Gobden,  Bright,  and 
Co.,  he  is  inimitable.  His  mind  seems  cast  in  a  mould 
something  between  those  of  Macnish  and  of  Maginn ;  and  for 
genuine  Scotch  humor,  that  broad  fun  which  is  Irish  in  all  but 
recklessness,  his  writings  equal  the  best  passages  of  the  Legatees 
or  of  Mansie  Jtanck.  When  Thackeray  wrote,  during  the  Bail- 
way  mania,  his  admirable  Jeame^s  Diary,  in  Punch,  Aytoun 
was  contributing  to  Blackwood  a  most  droll  and  racy  series  of 
papers,  entitled  How  we  got  up  the  Glen  Mutchkin  Railway, 
under  the  nom  de  plume  Augustus  Dunshunner.  Aytoun 
also  wrote,  conjointly  with  Theodore  Martin — Helen  Paucit's 
husband — The  Book  of  Comic  Ballads.  Some  few  years  since 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Professor  Wilson ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  may  succeed  him  as  the  Editor  of  that  Ma- 
gazine, to  which  North  has  been  so  long  a  glory.  Whether 
Aytoun  can  ever  write  a  Noctes  equal  to  those  of  his  father- 
in-law  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  will  not  speculate.  He 
Sossesses,  however,  vigor  of  style,  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and 
epth  of  genuine  humor  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  and,  hard 
hitting  as  Christophers  attacks  on  his  political  opponents 
were,  we  have  more  than  sufficient  evidence  before  us  to  prove 
that  Aytoun  is  able,  and  willing,  to  strike  as  stoutly  in  the 
cause  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  against  those  who  have 
been,  as  Rob  Roy  said  of  the  Justice  Warrants,  "  the  plague  of 
Scotland  for  these  hundred  years.'' 

To  the  great  body  of  readers  Mr.  Aytoun  is  best  known  by 
his  Lays  (f  the  Scottish  Cavaliers.  There  is,  however,  one 
exquisite  poem,  to  which  we  think  sufficient  praise  has  not  been 
awarded.    Tennyson's  Locksley  Hall,  The  Millet^s  Daugikr, 
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and  LoioS'BaUn,  have  been,  lauded  again  and  again ;  but,  in 
onr  mind^  Aytoun's  Buried  Flower  is  far  more  exquisite^  and 
tender^  and  poetical^  than  any  of  these  just  named : — 


THE  BURIED  FLOWEB. 


In  the  dlenee  of  mT  duanber, 
When  tba  nigbt  ii  atiU  and  deep, 

And  the  drowqr  heare  of  ooeaa 
Mnttefs  In  its  cbarmcd  sleeps 


Oft  I  bear  the  angel-ToIcea 
That  have  thrilled  me  long  ago,— 

Veleea  of  my  loat  oompanlona. 
Lying  deep  beneath  the  anow. 

in. 
O,  the  gudcn  I  remember, 

In  the  gay  and  sonny  apilng. 
When  oar  laughter  made  Uie  thlcketa 

And  the  arching  alleys  ring  I 


O  the  merry  bant  of  gladness  I 
O  the  soft  and  tender  tone  I 

O  the  whisper  never  attered 
Sere  to  one  ftmd  ear  alone ! 


O  the  li^t  of  life  that  sparkled 
In  thoee  bri^t  and  bounteoos  eyes! 

O  the  blnsh  of  happy  beaaty, 
TeU-tale  of  the  heart's  sorpriae  I 


O  the  radiaat  light  that  girdled 
Field  and  fornt,  land  and  sea* 

When  we  all  were  yonng  together, 
And  the  earth  was  new  to  me  1 


Where  are  now  the  flowers  we  tended? 

Withered,  broken,  branch  and  stem; 
Where  are  now  the  hopes  we  cherished  7 

Scattered  to  the  winds  with  them. 


For  ye,  too^  were  flowers,  ye  dear  ones  I 
Koraed  in  hope  and  reared  In  lore. 

Looking  fondly  erer  apward 
To  the  dear  Une  hearen  above : 


J  on  the  son  that  dieered  oi, 
Riaing  Ughtiy  from  the  rain, 
Nerer  folding  op  Toar  freahnesa 
Save  to  giro  it  forth  again : 


Never  shaken,  save  by  aceenta 
From  a  tongoe  that  was  not  firee. 

As  the  modest  bloooom  trembles 
At  the  wooing  of  the  bee. 


0 1  *tis  sad  to  lie  and  reckon 
All  the  days  of  fiided  youth, 

AD  the  vows  that  we  beUeved  in, 
AU  the  words  we  spoke  in  truth. 


Severed— were  It  severed  only 
Bv  an  idle  thought  of  strifiB, 
ich  as  time  may  knit  together ; 
Not  the  broken  diord  of  life! 


OmyheartI  that  once  so  truly 
Kept  another's  time  and  tune, 

Heart,  that  kindred  in  the  spring-tide, 
Look  around  thee  in  the  noon .' 


Where  are  they  who  gave  the  impulse 
To  thy  earliest  thought  and  flow  ? 

Look  around  the  ruined  garden- 
All  are  withered,  dropped,  or  low  1 


Seek  the  birth-place  of  the  Uly, 
Dearer  to  the  boyish  dream 

Than  the  golden  cupe  of  Eden, 
Floating  on  its  slnmberoos  stream ; 


Never  more  shalt  thou  behold  her— 
She,  the  noWest,  felrest,  best : 

She  that  rose  in  follest  beaaty, 
Like  a  queen,  above  the  rest. 

xvu. 
.Only  still  I  keep  her  image 

Asa  thou^t  that  cannot  die ; 
He  who  raised  the  shade  of  Helen 

Had  no  greater  power  than  L 

xvnL 
01  I  fling  my  spirit  backward. 

And  Ipass  o'er  years  of  pain ; 
AU  I  loved  is  rising  round  me, 

AH  the  lost  returns  again. 


Blow,  for  even  blow,  ye  breesea. 
Warmly  as  ye  did  before  1 

Bloom  a^dn,  ye  happy  gardens 
With  the  radiant  tints  of  yore  ? 


Waxble  out  In  spray  and  thidcet, 
AD  ye  choristers  unseen ; 

Let  the  leafy  woodland  echo 
With  an  anthem  to  its  queen  I 
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Lot  sbe  oometh  in  her  benitf, 
Statdj  with  a  Jimo  gnoa, 

Baren  lodu,  Kadonnft-Draided 
O'er  her  tweet  and  blnafalag  het : 


Eyes  of  deepest  rlolet,  beeming 
With  the  lore  that  knowa  not  tb 

lipe  that  thTUI  mj  Inmost  being 
with  the  utterance  of  a  nam& 


And  I  bend  the  knee  before  her, 
Aa  a  ceptfre  ought  to  bow.— 

Praj  thee,  listen  to  my  pleading, 
Sorenign  of  mj  wiu  ut  tboa  I 


0  my  deer  and  gentle  Uuljl 
Let  me  show  thee  all  my  pain, 

Ere  the  woide  that  late  wen  prlinned 
Sink  into  my  heart  again. 


Love,  they  lay,  la  Tery  Haarftil 
Ere  ita  cnrtain  be  withdrawn. 

Trembling  at  the  thoa^^t  of  error 
Aa  the  shadows  acare  the  £awn. 

SZTL 

Lore  hath  boond  me  to  ihea,  lady  I 
Since  the  well  remembered  day 

When  I  first  beheld  the  oomlng 
In  the  Ught  of  faiatroaa  lUy. 


Not  a  word  I  dand  to  « 
If  ore  than  he  who,  long  ago^ 

Saw  the  hearenly  ahapea  deacendlng 
Orer  Ida'a alopea  of  anow; 


When  a  low  and  aoleom  mnale 
Floated  through  the  Uatening 

And  the  throatle'a  aong  was  sdenoed,' 
And  the  doling  of  the  dore: 


When  Immortal  beauty  opened 
All  ita  charms  to  mortal  dghl^ 

And  the  awe  of  worship  blended 
With  the  throbbing  of  delight 


Aa  the  ahepberd  atood  befon  them 
Trembling  in  the  Phrygian  dell, 

Eten  ao  my  aonl  snd  bong 
Owned  the  raagie  of  the  qieU; 


And  I  watched  thee  ever  fondly. 
Watched  thee,  deareatl  from  afiur. 

With  the  mnte  and  hnable  homage 
Of  thelndieatoaater. 


Thoa  wert  atill  the  Lady  Flora 
In  her  motning  garb  of  bloom; 

Where  thoa  wvt  was  light  and  ^017. 
Where  thou  wert  not,  dearth  and  gloom. 


So  for  many  a  day  I  fallowed 
For  a  long  and  weary  while, 

Ere  my  heart  rose  up  to  blesa  thee 
For  the  yielding  of  a  smile,— 


Ere  thy  words  were  few  and  broken 
Aa  Uiey  answered  beck  to  mine. 

Ere  my  Ups  had  power  to  thank  thee 
For  the  gift  voochaaisd  by  thine. 


Then  a  ml^tT  gnah  of  passion 
Throng  my  inmost  being  ran ; 

Then  my  older  life  waa  ended. 
And  a  dearer  oonrae  began. 


Dearer !— 01  I  cannot  teU  thee 
What  a  load  was  swept  away. 

What  a  world  of  doubt  and  darkneaa 
Fiaded  in  the  dawning  day  I 


An  my  error,  all  my  weakneaa. 
All  my  vain  delualona  fled; 

Hope  a^dn  revived,  and  i^adneaa 
Wayed  Ita  wlnga  above  my  head. 


Like  the  wanderer  of  I 
When,  aoroaa  the  dreary  aand, 

Breathea  the  perfeme  from  the  thieketa 
Bordering  on  the  promiaed  land : 


When  afer  he  aeea  the  pafan-trM 
o*er  the  lontfy  w^ 


When  he  hears  the  pleasant  tinkle 
Of  the  distant  camel*a  beU : 


So  a  freeh  and  glad  c 

Boss  within  my  swdling  breast, 

And  I  hurried  swiftly  onwards 
To  the  haven  of  my  rest. 

xu. 
Hum  wert  there  with  word  and 

With  thy  smile  so  purely 
And  I  laid  my  heart  before 

Uldit»  darling  I  attlvfeet-. 


Oyewortathah 

Aa  I  now  recall  your  tone  1 
What  are  ye  but  empu  edioae 

Of  a  paaalon  cnaMd  and  0one» 
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Whenion  dHnild  I  leek  to  kindle 
Light,  when  ail  amaoA  to  gloomf 

Wherafara  ahoold  I  i«lae  •  phantom 
0*er  ttw  d«k  and  lUent  tomb? 


Eariy  w«rt  tlum  taken,  ]lax7 ! 

In  thy  fldr  and  glorious  inlme. 
Ere  the  heea  had  oeaaed  to  mnnnur 

Throagk  the  umbrage  of  the  lime. 


Bade  were  blowing,  wateri  flowing, 
Btrda  were  rioglag  on  the  tree, 

Every  thing  was  hrii^t  and  glowing, 
When  the  angels  came  for  the& 


Dea«h  had  laid  aaMe  his  fanor, 
And  he  ftrand  thee  eahn  and  mild, 

Lying  in  thy  robes  of  whiteness, 
Like  a  pare  and  stainless  ehild. 


Hardly  had  the  monntain-Tiolet 
1  Its  bloesoms  on  the  sod. 


Ere  they  laid  the  turf  above  thee, 
And  thy  spirit  rose  to  God. 

XLYIXL 

Early  wert  then  taken,  Mary  I 
And  I  know  'tis  Tain  to  weep— 

Tears  of  mine  can  never  wake  thee 
From  thy  sad  and  BUent  sleeps 

ZJLXZ. 

0  away  I  my  thoughta  are  earthward ! 

Not  adeep,  my  love,  art  thou  I 
I>wel]ing  in  the  land  of  glory 

With  the  saints  and  angels  now. 


Blister,  fidrer  fiu*  than  living, 
with  no  trace  of  woe  or  pain, 

Bobed  in  everlasting  beauty. 
Shall  I  see  thee  once  again. 


By  the  light  that  never  fkideth, 
Underneath  eternal  skies, 

When  the  dawn  of  resorrectlon 
Breaks  o*er  deathless  Paradise. 


In  the  Lays  of  the  Scottuh  Cavaliers  there  is  a  noble  mar- 
tial spirit^  that  rings  through  the  rhythm,  and  recalls  the 
noblest  bursts  in  &coU  Wha  Hae,  Moore's  Oh  I  the  Sight- 
mUrancing^  or  Campbell's  Britannia  Neech  No  Bulwarks.  Of 
the  Lafs  the  following  is  the  best : — 


THE  BUBIAL-MARCH  OF  DUNDEE. 


Soond  the  lift,  and  cry  the  slogan- 
Let  the  pibroch  shake  the  air 
With  its  wild  trlnmphant  music, 

Worthy  of  the  fMght  we  bear. 
Let  the  ancient  hiUs  of  Scotland 

Hear  once  more  the  battle-song 
SweU  within  their  glens  and  valleys 

As  the  clansmen  march  alongl 
Never  from  the  fleld  of  combat, 

Never  tnm  the  deadly  fray, 
Waa  a  nobler  trophy  carried 

Than  we  bring  with  us  to-day; 
Never  since  the  valiant  Douglas 

On  his  dauntless  bosom  bore 
Good.  King  Bobert's  heart— the  prloelesa— 

To  our  desr  Bedeemer's  shore  I 
Lol  we  bring  with  us  the  hero— 

Lo  1  we  bring  the  conquering  Orcme, 
Crowned  aa  best  beseems  a  victor 

Tnm  the  altar  of  his  fhme; 
Fresh  and  bleeding  fhim  the  battle 

Whence  his  ^mt  took  ito  flight, 
mdst  the  craslilng  charge  of  sq:nadnms. 

And  the  thunder  of  the  light! 
Strike,  I  say,  the  notee  of  triumph, 

As  we  march  o'er  moor  and  leal 
Is  there  anv  here  will  venture 

To  Untm  our  dead  Dundee? 


Let  the  widows  of  the  traitors 

Weep  untU  their  eyes  are  dim  I 
Wail  ye  may  AiU  weU  fbr  Soottamd— 

Let  none  dare  to  mourn  fbr  him  t 
See!  above  his  glorious  body 

Lies  the  royal  banner's  fold- 
See!  his  valiant  Mood  is  mingled 

With  its  crimson  and  its  g^ 
See  how  calm  he  looks  and  stately. 

Like  a  warrior  on  hia  shield. 
Waiting  till  the  flush  of  morning 

Breaks  along  the  battle-field  I 
See— Oh  never  more,  my  comradea, 

Shan  we  see  that  iUoon  eye 
Bedden  with  its  inward  lightning, 

As  the  hour  of  fight  drew  nigh ! 
Never  shall  we  hear  the  voice  that. 

Clearer  than  the  trumpets  call. 
Bade  us  strike  for  King  and  Country, 

Bade  ua  whi  the  field,  or  &UI 


On  the  heights  of  KilUecnmkie 
Tester-mom  our  army  lay: 

Slowly  rose  the  mist  in  columns 
From  the  river's  broken  way; 

Hoarsely  roared  the  ewallen  toirentt 


)  Pass  was  wrapped  In  f^kMOL 
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When  tta«  clansmen  roie  together 

Prom  their  lalr  amidat  the  broom. 
Then  we  belted  on  oar  tartanfe, 

And  our  bonnets  down  we  drew. 
As  we  felt  oar  broedswords'  edges, 

And  we  proved  them  to  be  tme; 
And  we  prayed  the  pnyer  of  soldiers, 

And  we  cried  the  gathering  cry. 
And  we  clasped  the  hands  of  kinsmen. 

And  we  swore  to  do  or  die! 
Then  onr  leader  rode  before  us, 

On  his  war-horse  black  as  nlc^t— 
Well  the  Cameronlan  rebels 

Knew  that  charger  in  the  fight  !— 
And  a  cry  of  exaltation 

From  the  bearded  warriors  rose ; 
For  we  loved  the  house  of  Glarer'se 

And  we  thought  of  oood  Montrose. 
But  he  raised  his  hand  fi>r  silenoe— 

** Soldiers  I  I  have  sworn  a  vow; 
Ere  the  evening  star  shall  (listen 

On  Schehallion's  lofty  brow, 
Either  we  shall  rest  in  triumph, 

Or  another  of  the  Graemes 
Shall  have  died  in  battle-haxness 

For  his  Countrv  and  King  James  I 
Think  npon  the  Royal  Martyr- 
Think  of  what  his  race  endure— 
Think  on  him  who  batchers  murder'd 

On  the  field  of  Magus  Mulr  :— 
By  his  sacred  blood  I  charge  ye, 

By  the  mined  hearth  and  shrine- 
By  the  blighted  hopes  of  Scotland, 

Bv  your  Injuries  and  mine — 
Strike  this  day  as  if  the  anvil 

Lay  beneath  your  blows  the  while, 
Be  they  Covenanting  traitors, 

Or  the  brood  of  (klse  Argvle  I 
Strike  1  and  drive  the  trembling  rebels 

Backwards  o'er  the  stormy  Forth; 
Let  them  tell  their  pale  Convention 

How  they  fiured  within  the  North. 
Let  them  tell  that  Highland  honoor 

Ib  not  to  be  bought  nor  sold. 
That  we  soom  their  prince's  anger 

As  we  loathe  his  foreign  gold. 
Strike  I  and  when  the  fight  is  over. 

If  yoa  look  in  vain  for  me, 
Where  the  dead  are  lying  thickest 

Search  for  him  that  was  Dundee  r 


Loudly  then  the  hills  re-echoed 

With  onr  answer  to  his  call. 
But  a  deeper  echo  sounded 

In  the  bosoms  of  us  alL 
For  the  lands  of  wide  Breadalbane, 

Not  a  man  who  heard  him  spesk 
Would  that  day  have  left  the  battle 

Burning  eye  and  flashing  cheek 
Told  the  clansmen's  fierce  emotion. 

And  they  harda  drew  their  breath ; 
For  their  souls  were  strong  within  them. 

Stronger  than  the  grasp  of  death. 
Soon  we  heard  a  challenge-tmmpct 

Sounding  in  the  Pass  below. 
And  the  distant  tramp  of  horses, 

And  the  voloes  of  the  foe: 
Down  we  crooohed  amid  the  bracken. 

Till  the  Lowland  ranks  drew  near, 
Panting  like  the  hoonds  in  sommer, 

When  they  scent  the  stately  deer. 


From  the  dark  defile  emerging, 

Next  we  saw  the  sqoadrons  corner 
Leslie's  foot  and  Leven*s  troopers 

Marching  to  the  tack  of  dram ; 
Through  the  scattered  wood  of  Urcbea, 

O'er  the  broken  ground  and  heath. 
Wound  the  long  battalion  slowly, 

Till  they  gained  the  field  beneath ; 
Then  we  bounded  firom  onr  covert.— 

Judge  how  looked  the  Saxons  then. 
When  they  saw  the  ragged  mountain 

Start  to  life  with  armed  men  I 
Like  a  tempest  down  the  ridges 

Swept  the  hurricane  of  steel. 
Rose  the  slogan  of  Macdonald — 

Flashed  the  broadsword  of  LocheU) ! 
Vainly  sped  the  withering  volley 

'Amongst  the  foremost  of  our  band- 
On  we  poured  untU  we  met  them 

Foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Horse  and  man  went  down  like  dilft-wood 

When  the  flooda  are  black  at  Yule, 
And  their  carcasses  are  whirling 

In  the  Garry's  deepest  pooL 
Horse  and  man  went  down  before  us— 

Living  foe  there  tairied  none 
On  the  field  of  KllUcrankie, 

When  that  stabbom  fight  was  done ! 


And  the  evening  star  was  shining 

On  Schehalllon's  distant  head. 
When  we  wiped  our  bloody  broadswords, 

And  returned  to  count  the  dead. 
There  we  found  him  gashed  end  gory, 

Stretched  open  the  cambered  idaln. 
As  he  told  us  where  to  seek  him. 

In  the  thickest  of  the  slain. 
And  a  smile  was  on  his  visage, 

For  within  his  dying  ear 
Pealed  the  Joyful  note  of  triumph. 

And  the  clansmen's  clamorous  dheer: 
So,  amidst  the  battle's  thunder, 

Shot,  and  steel,  and  urorching  fiame, 
In  the  e^ory  of  his  manhood 

Passed  the  spirit  of  the  Gmne  t 


Open  wide  the  vaults  of  Athol, 

where  the  bones  of  heroes  rest — 
Open  wide  the  hsUowed  portals 

To  receive  another  guest ! 
Last  of  Soots,  and  Uwt  of  freemen- 
Last  of  all  that  dauntless  race 
Who  would  rather  die  unsullied. 

Than  oatUve  the  land's  disgrace ! 
O  thou  lion-hearted  warrior ! 

Reck  not  of  the  after-time: 
Honour  may  be  deemed  dishonour. 

Loyalty  be  called  a  crimei 
Sleep  in  peace  with  kindred  ashes 

Of  the  noble  and  the  trne. 
Hands  that  never  failed  their  countzy. 

Hearts  that  never  baseness  knew. 
Sle«> !— -and  till  the  latest  trumpet 

Wakes  the  dead  fhnn  earth  and  sea, 
Scotland  ahall  not  boast  a  braver 

Chieftain  than  onr  own  Dnndeet 
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Hie  last  poet  upon  our  list^  he  whose  poems  have  been 
latest  published,  ana  the  youngest  of  the  band  before  us,  is 
Alexander  Smith.  He  is  just  one  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
his  fancy  is  fiDed  with  fair  and  lovely  visions  gushing  from  his 

Eithful  heart.  Youth  is  his  imprint — ^he  can  no  more  divest 
muse  of  greenness  than  could  Mr.  Toots  of  that  powerful 
sense  of  juvenility  that  oppressed  liim.  But  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
poety  not  yet  a  great  one,  but  still  a  poet  whom  Glasgow  may 
enrol  among  her  most  valued  sons — ^to  the  names  of  Mother- 
well, Macnish,  Michael  Scott,  and  Bitchie,  she  may  add,  un- 
hesitatingly, that  of  Alexander  Smith. — 


This  is  the  deep  springing  fount  of  all  Mr.  Smith's  inspiration : 
through  all  his  poems  there  is  a  species  of  poetic  eroticism, 
and  in  his  profuse  imagery  the  reader's  mind  becomes  clogged 
with  a  lavish  sweetness. 

Three  and  twenty  years  ago,  EfBngham  Wilson  published 
Poems,  CAieflf  Lyncaly  for  a  young  man  out  of  Lincolnshire, 
aged  twenty,  just  as  now  David  Bogue  publishes  Poems,  By 
Alexander  Smith.  The  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical^  were  beautiful; 
but  the  author  was  young,  and  showed  his  youth  in  all  the 
wild  charms  of  his  brilliant  fancies.  Much  of  what  he  pub- 
lished was  nonsense,  pure,  unadulterated  nonsense ;  and  he 
was  smashed  by  the  Quarter^  Review  with  its  usual  good  na- 
ture. Other  critics,  however,  perceived  the  beauties  whilst 
detecting  the  faults,  and,  through  following  the  advice  tendered 
by  the  latter,  the  poet  was  enabled,  two  years  afterwards,  to  re- 
publish his  volume,  with  an  additional  poem,  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  charming  in  the  language,  and  now  the  fa- 
vorite of  ,Queen  Victoria — the  young  man  was  Alfred  Tenny- 
son—the poem.  The  Miller^ s  Daught^. 

Mr.  Smith  should  take  to  heart  the  moral  of  this  little  history. 
His  poems,  in  our  opinion,  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Laureat,  and  his  Life-Drama  is  superior  in  execution  and 
construction  to  The  Princess,  and  equal  in  poetic  beauty  to 
most  stanzas  of  In  Memoriam,  The  danger,  in  Mr. 
Smith's  case,  is,  that  he  may  believe  himself  already  a  poet. 
Most  of  his  verses  have  appeared  in  The  Critic,  ana  in  the 
new,  but  very  able  weekly  journal.  The  Leader,  and  as  yet  his 
reviewers  have  been  friendly  advocates  rather  than  critics  in 
judgment.     He  requires  no  advocate ;  but  he  must  not  sit 
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down  under  a  budding  fig*tree,  fancying  it  frnit-ladeny  believ- 
ing himself  a  poet,  because  he  has  written  the  lAfa'DfafSM^ 
with  the  other  poems  comprised  in  the  volume  before  us. 
He  must  curb  his  fancv ;  he  must  moderate  his  love  of  tiie 
beautiful;  he  must,  m  a  word,  consider  the £^*iVaflur, 
but— 

"  An  earnest  of  what  yet  may  be/' 

Above  all,  he  must  not  let  his  genius  brood  upon  itself.  If 
he  were  beside  us  now,  we  should  say — Smith,  you  are 
young,  full  of  fancy  and  life ;  but  if  you  continue  to  write 
thus,  you  win  be  a  ''sumph/^  You  are  as  yet  but  a  young 
calf  poet,  bounding  through  fragrant  fields  of  beauty,  with 
your  tail  cocked.  JDon't  be  a  puling  milk  sop;  if  you  don't 
smoke,  begin  now — ^if  you  sing  a  good  song,  sing  it  like  a 
man,  and  don't  fear  to  hear  the  ''Bells  of  St.  Mungo's 
Tower"  ring  midnight  over  your  ancient  burgh,  but  new-made 
city.  Take  your  glass  of  toddy — ^you  may  take  two — ^but  no 
more — don't  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  remember  that  Sir 
Walter,  as  Lockhart  writes,  ''  sincerely  preferred  a  tumbler  of 
whiskv-toddy  to  the  most  precious  'liquid  ruby'  that  ever 
flowed  in  the  cup  of  a  prince."  If  you  nave  a  good  story  to 
tell,  tell  it,  and  laugh  at  any  good  one  in  return.  You  must 
not  look  at  Tennyson  or  Moore,  but  must  read,  deeply  and 
thoughtfully,  Wordsworth — for  his  philosophy  and  his  poetry, 
Aytoun — ^for  his  fiery  vigor;  Moir — ^for  his  grace  and  for  ms 
genius,  for  his  thought,  and  feeling — ^all  for  their  art.  With  these, 
and  in  the  give  and  take  of  life's  bright  round,  you  will  harden 
into  poet,  and  may  become  as  world  known  as  your  immortal 
fellow  townsman.  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie — "rest  and  bless 
him." 

'  Smith  is  a  poet.  Who  but  a  poet  could  write  this  portrait 
— ^it  may  be  of  liimself :  it  is  a  picture  worth  a  dozen  painted 
on  canvas : — 


'Mong  the  green  laaw  of  Kant   frecaronny 

lanes— 
Where  troope  of  cfafldien  diomt,  end  hmgh, 

and  plej« 
And  gather  daiaiea,  stood  an  sntlqne  home, 
Within  its  orchard,  rich  with  roddj  frnits ; 
For  the  ftill  year  was  laughing  in  his  prime. 
Wealth  of  all  flovers  grew  in  that  garden 


And  the  old  porch  with  Its  great  oaken 

door 
Was  smothered  in  rosc-bloom^  while  o*er 

the  walls 


The  honeyMckle  dang  deUctouly. 
Before  the  door  there  lay  a  plot  of  grass, 
Snowed  o*er  with  datMes,— flower  by  aH 


And  ftmonsest  in  song— and  in  the  mMst, 
A  carved  fonntain  stood,  dried  op  and 

broken. 
On  which  a  peacock  perched  and  soiined 

itself; 
Beneath,  two  petted  rabbits,  snowy  white. 
Squatted  upon  the  sward. 
A  row  of  poplars  darkly  rose  behind. 
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TAIMI, 

WHlto  lidcMBt  flaftlwd,  and  o*«ran  mu 

bnt 
•Hm  ndghly  dKj,  vith  MOIng  mmy  doadc 
One  eMemont  was  thrown  open,  end  within, 
^^of  hang  o*ar  a  book  afpoeaTf 
t  as  foanet  hanging  o*er  the  sea. 
to  the  noon 
odonn,   and  the 

The  drowar  hirni    of  the  x^oldng  bees, 
HeareMd  la  blooms  that  orerdad  the  walls; 
Aad  the  eod  wtaid  waTOd  hi  upon  his  brow, 


Bt  open  to  the  noon 
garden 


ijidstimdhta«arli.   Soft  HA  th«  saniiner 

night 
Then  he  azMe,andwlth  taaelrad  Vnt  said,' 
**dtan !  ye  an  goldei^volfliid  elanona 
To  high-aspiring  and  heroic  doomsi 
To-night,  as  I  looic  up  unto  ye,  Stars! 
I  ftel  my  seal  rise  to  Its  destiny, 
like  a  strong  ea^  to  Its  ajre  soaring 
Who  thinks  of  weakness  midemeath  ye, 

Stars? 
A  hnm  shall  be  on  earth,  a  name  be  heard, 
An  epitaph  shall  look  vp  pnrad  to  God. 
Stsral  read  and  Ustsn,  tt  may  nol  be  long.** 


The  following  extract  exhibits  the  genius  of  onr  poet  in 
another  phase : — 


W4XTBX. 

WltUn  a  dty  One  was  bom  to  toil, 
Whoae  heart  ooold  not  mate  with  the  com- 


To  fhll  like  a  qwnt  arrow  in  the  grave. 
'JfId  the  eternal  ham,  the  boy  domh  up 
Into  a  shy  and  sotttaiy  yoath. 
With  stnage  Joya  and  stn^e  sortowi,  oft 

to  tears 
He  was  mored,  he  knev  not  why,  when  he 

hasstood 
Aaoog  the  lengthened  ahadowa  of  the  ere, 
Sodi  neUng  orerllowed  him  from  the  sky. 
Alone  he  dwelt^  so&taiy  as  a  star 
Unsphered  and  ezUed,  yet  he   knew  no 


Onoe  did  he  say,  "Fte  me,  Fd  rather  Bte 
With  this  weak  hnasaa  heart  and  yearning 


Lone!/  M  God,- than  mate  with  barren 

soak; 
If  ore  brave,  more  beaoiiftU,  than  myielf 

most  be 
The  man  whom  traly  I  can  call  voj  FMond; 
He  most  be  an  Inspber,  who  can  draw 
To  Uglier  heights  of  Being,  and  ever  stand 
O'er  me  In  anrBached  beaaty,  like  the 

Soon  as  he  fUl  In  this,  the  crest  and  crown 
Of  noble  friendship  he  is  noocht  to  me. 
What  so  ongnessed  as  Death?    Tet  to  the 

dead 
It  lies  as  (lain  as  Tosterday  to  osl 
Let  me  go  forward  to  my  grare  alone. 
What  need  have  I  to  linger  by  diy  wells?** 
Books  were  his  ehlefest  friends.    In  them 

lie  read 
Of  those  great  sphita  who  went  down  like 

sans, 
And  left  opon  the  moontalo-topo  of  Death 
A  ll^t  that  made  them  lovely.    His  own 

heart 
Hade  him  a  Poet    Yesterday  to  him 
Was  richer  Ikr  than  fifty  years  to  come. 
Aldtiymist  Memory  tamed  his  past  to  gold. 
When  mom  awakes  agslnst  the  dark  wet 

earth. 
Back  to  the  mom  she  lao^  with  dewy 


Up  goes  her  voice  of  larks!     With  like 


ion  opened  on  tala^e, 
It  lay  an  love&  In  that  rarer  light. 


He  was  with  Kataro  on  the  sahbath-daya. 
Far  from  the  dressed  throngs  and  the  city 

bells. 
He  gave  IiHb  hot  brows  to  the  Usslng  wind, 
WhUe  restleM  thooghta  were  stirring  In  his 

heart 
**  These  wordty  men  trffl  kiU  me  with  their 


Bat  Natare  never  mocks  or  Jeers  at  me; 
Her  dewy  soothlngs  of  the  earth  and  air 
Do  wean  me  from  the  thoughts  that  mad 

my  brain. 
Oar  interviews  are  stolen,  I  can  look, 
Natorol  in  thy  serene  and  grlefless  eyee 
Bat  at  long  Intervals ;  yet,  Natoro !  yet, 
Thy  silence  and  the  fidmess  of  thy  ftoe 
An  present  with  me  in  the  booming  streetSi 
Ton  qaarry  shattered  by  the  barsting  flie, 
And  disemboweUed  by  the  biting  pick. 
Kind  Natare  I  Thou  hast  taken  to  thyself; 
Thy  weeping  Aprils  and  soft-blowing  Kavs, 
Thy  bloasom-buried  Junes*  have  smoothed 

Its  sears, 
And  hid  ita  wooads  and  trenches  deep  la 

flowers. 
So  take  my  worn  and  passion-wasted  heart, 
HatenuONatarel    Takeit  to  thyself 
Eflhce  the  scars  of  scorn,  the  rents  of  hate, 
The  wounds  of  alien  eyes,  visit  my  brain 
With  thy  deep  peace,  flU  with  thy  cahn 

my  heart 
And  the  quick  courses  of  my  hamaa  blood.** 
Thuswootd  he  muse  and  wander,  till  the 

sun 
Beached  the  red-west,  where  an  the  waiting 

clouds, 
Attired  before  in  homely  dun  and  grey. 
Like  Parasites  that  dress  themselves  In 


To  food  a  great  man's  eye,  In  haste  pat  on 
Their  purple  mantles  rimmed  with  ragged 

gold. 
And  congregating  in  a  shining  crowd, 
Flattered  the  sinking  orb  with  fltoes  XaUbt 
As  slow  he  Journeyed  home,  the  wanderer 

saw 
The  laboaring  flres  come  out  agslnst  the 

dark, 
For  with  the  night  the  country  seemed  on 


Innomenble  ftimaoes  and  pita. 
And  gloomy  holds,  in  which  that  bright 
slave,  Fire, 
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Doth  paat  sad  toQ  all  daj  sad  nli^t  for 

TOMXL, 

Threw  hm  nd  ngiy  lurtrM  on  the  akj, 
And  ahiftmg  Ugfati  acroM  the  long  black 
roada. 

Dungeoned  hi  porsrtjr,  he  aaw  afiur 

The  ahkdng  peaka  of  flune  that  wore  the 

ann, 
If  oat  heavenly  hrlght^  they  mocked  him 

through  hia  1)an. 
A  loat  man  wildered  on  the  drearj  seat 
When  kmehneaa  hath  aoraewhat  toadied 

hlabraln. 
Doth  shrink  and  ahzlnk  beneath  the  wstdi- 

Which  hoar  by  hour  more  plainly  doth 


ezpma 
The  featniea  of  a  deadly 


enemy* 


Drinking  his  woes  with  a  moat  hu&gry  eye. 
E7*n  so,  by  constant  staring  on  his  Uls, 
Ihey  grew  worse-featured ;  till,  in  his  great 

nge, 
His  spirit,  like  a  ronaed  sea,  white  with 

wrath. 
Struck  at  the  atara.    "Hold  ftatt  Hold 

flwtlmybraini 
Had  I  a  curse  to  kill  with,  by  yon  Heayen  1 
rd  feast  the  worms  to-nij^t**    Dreadfniler 

words. 
Whose  rery  terror  blandied  hia  oonadona 

llpa, 
He  uttered  in  his  hour  of  agooT. 
With  quick  and  subtie  poison  in  his  reina, 
With  madufMM  burning  in  his  heart  and 

brain. 
Wild  words,  Uke  lightnings,  round  his  pallid 

He  rushed  to  die  In  the  very  eyes  of  Ood. 
*Twa8   late,  for  as  he  reached  the  open 

roads, 
Where  night  was  reddened  by  the  drudging 

fires, 
The  drowsy  ateeplea  tolled  the  hour  of 

One. 
The  city  now  was  left  long  miles  behind, 
A  large  bUck  hill  was  looming  'gainst  the 

stars, 
He  reached  its  summit     Far  abore  his 

head. 
Up  there  upon  the  atOl  and  mighty  night, 
God's  name  waa  writ  in  worldSL    Awhile  he 

stood. 
Silent  and  Uirobbing  Uke  a  midnight  star. 
He  raised  his  lumos,  Alas  I  't  was  not  in 

prayer- 
He  long  had  ceased  to  pray.    **  Father,"  he 

said, 
**I  wished  to  looae  some  muale  o'er  Thy 

world. 
To  strike  from  its  firm  seat  some  hoary 

wrong, 
And  then  to  die  in  aatumn  with  the  flowers. 
And  lea?ea,  and  sunshine  I  hare  loved  so 

welL 
Thou  mi^t'st  have  smoothed  my  way  to 

some  gntA  end- 
But  wherefore  speak  ?  Thou  art  the  mighty 

God. 
This  gleaming    wilderness    of   suns    and 

worlds 
Is  an  eternal  and  triumphant  hymn. 


Chanted  by  Thee  nnto  Thine  own  great 

aelfl 
Wrapt  in  Thy  ddea,  what  were  my  prayara 

to  Thee? 
My  pangs?  My  tears  of  blood?  Thoyoonld 

not  move 
Thee  fkrom  the  deptha  of  Thine  immortal 

dream. 
Thou  hast  ibrgotten  me,  God!    Here,  thcre> 

fore  here, 
To-night  upon  this  bleak  and  cold  hllkaide, 
Like  a  fornken  watch-flre  will  I  die, 
And  as  my  pale  corse  fronta  the  guttering 

night, 
It  ahaU    reproach   Thee  before  all  Thy 

worids." 
His  death   did  not  disturb  that  andent 

Night 
ScoraAiUest  Might !  Orer  the  dead  there 

hung 
Great  gulfo  of  sUenoe,  Uue,  and  atrewn  with 


No    sound— no  motion— In    the    eternal 


■DWAfta 

Now,  what  a  anllen-blooded  fool  waa  thla. 
At  sulks  with  earth  and  Heaven  I    Coold 

he  not 
Out-weep  his  passion  like  a  blustering  day, 
And  be  dear^akied  thereafter?   He,  poor 

wretch. 
Must  needs  be  fomoua  I    Lord  I  how  Poeta 


At  Fame,   their  IdoL    CaU't  a  worthleas 

thing, 
Colder  than  lunar  rsinbows,  changefoUer 
Than  sleeked  purples  on  a  pidgeon's  neck, 
More  transitory  than  a  woman's  k>ves^ 
The  bubbles  of  her  heart— and  yet  each 

mocker 
Would  gladly  seU  his  soul  for  one  sweet 

crumb 
To  roU  beneath  hia  tongue. 


Alaa  I  the  yoath. 
Earnest  as  flame,  could  not  ao  tame  his 

heart 
As  to  Uve  quiet  days.    When  the  heart- 
sick Earth 
Turns  her  broad  back  upon  the  gandy  aun. 
And   stoops  her  weary  forehead  to  the 

night, 
To  stmgi^e  with  her  sorrow  aU  alooe^ 
The  moon,  that  patient  sufferer,  pale  with 

pain. 
Presses  her  cold  lips  on  her  slster^s  brow, 
TUl  she  is  calm.    But  in  kis  sorrow's  night 
He  found  no  comforter.    A  man  can  bear 
A  world's  contempt  when  he  haa  that 

witUn 
Which  says  he*s  worthy— when  he  Awnt— ni>« 

himself 
There  bums  the  heU.    So  this  wild  youth 

wasfoUed 
In  a  great  pmpoae— in  an  agony, 
In  which  he  learned  to  hate  and  scorn 


He  foamed  at  God,  and  died. 
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Here  is  a  lady  describing  the  hnsband  whom  she  longs  for; 
he  is  something  in  the  mould  of  Othello  as  he  stole  away 
Budenumclt  hearty  when  she 

"  wished 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man/' 


W]io*d  leap  In  the  cberlot  of  my  heerti 
And  telle  the  Tclne,  ud  wind  It  to  his  will, 
Most  be  of  other  etoH;  my  cab  of  Ind ; 
White  honour  ihell  be  like  b  pUythlng  to 

Borne  Ughtlj,  b  pet  fidcon  on  his  wrlJt; 
0n«  who  can  feel  the  Tery  pnlae  o*  the 


Instant  to  act,  to  plnnge  Into  the  atrife, 
And  with  B  atrdig  ann  hold  the  rearing 


In  ooatiy  cbambcn  hndied  with  carpets 

rtch. 
Swept  by  prond  beantlea  in  their  whistling 

sUka, 
Mars*  plait  shall  smooth  to  sweetness  on  his 

bivw; 
His  mi^$y  flnmt  whose  steel  flung  back  the 


When  horsed  for  bBttle,  shall  bend  abOTe  a 


Laid  like  a  lily  in  his  tawny  pahn, 

With  snch  a  grace  as  takes  the  gazer's  eye. 

His  Ttdoe  that  shlTcred  the  mad  tmmpet's 

blare,>- 
A  new-raised  standard  to  the  reeling  field,— 
Shall  know  to  tremble  at  a  lady's  ear, 
To  charm  her  Uood  with  the  fine  touch  of 

praise, 
And  as  she  listens— steal  mwmy  the  heart 
If  the  good  gods  do  grant  me  such  a  man. 
More  would  I  dote  upon  his  trenched  brows, 
His  coal-black  hair,  prond  eyes,  and  scomfta 

lips. 
Than  on  a  gaUant,  curled  like  Absalom, 
Cheek'd  like  ApoUo,  with  his  luted  TOloe. 


"  Why  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers/' 

as  that  flirt  of  flirts,  'Rosalind^  says.  Bobadil  is  the  only  man 
for  Smith's  lady.  Like  the  hair  dresser's  sweetheart  in 
Master  Hump Are^s  Cloci,  her  husband  must  be  ''in  the 
milingtary.*' 

Smith,  however,  has  better  stuff  in  his  genius  than  the 
above  selected  rant  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose. 
He  possesses  fine  descriptive  powers.  Thus  he  writes  of  Be- 
solution : — 

I  win  throw  off  tUs  dead  and  useless  past, 
As  a  strong  runner,  straining  for  his  life, 
Unda^  a  mantle  to  the  hungry  winds. 
A  mighty  purpose  rises  large  and  slow 
From  out  the  fluctuattons  of  my  souL 
As,  ghost-like,  tnm  the  dim  and  tumbling  sea 
Starts  the  completed  moon. 

Thus  of  Unrest : — 

Unrest  I  unrest  1  The  passion-panting  sea 
Watches  the  unveiled  beauty  of  the  stars 
Like  a  great  hungry  souL    The  unquiet  clouds 
Break  and  dissolve,  then  gather  In  a  mass, 
And  float  like  mighty  Icebergs  throu^  the  blue. 
Summers,  like  blushes,  sweep  the  face  of  earth ; 
HeaTcn  yearns  in  stars.    Down  comes  the  frantic  rain ; 
We  hear  the  wall  of  the  remorseftil  winds 
In  their  strange  penance.    And  this  wretched  orb 
Knows  not  the  taste  of  rest ;  a  maniac  world. 
Homeless  and  sobbing  through  the  deep  she  goes. 
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Thus  of  LisUessnesB : — 

MydroopliignUi 
nap  idly  'gilnsi  tlie  niMt  of  my  Intent 
I  rot  upon  tbe  w«tanirh«n  my  prow 
SlKmld  gnte  the  golden  Idet. 

Thus  he  paints  a  child : — 

Nearer  I  seem  to  God  when  looking  on  tlieei 
Tie  egea  elnee  he  made  his  yoongeet  star, 
Hii  lumd  waa  on  fhee  m  *twere  yeaterday. 
Thou  leter  BerelAtlon  t  SQTeratream, 
Breaking  with  Unghter  from  the  lake  ditlne, 
Whence  all  things  flow. 


Here  is  Hopelessness : — 


I  aee  the  flatnre  stretch 
AH  darii  and  hanea  as  a  rainy  sea. 

This  is  Solitude: — 

Twas  here  I  spent  my  ytmth,  aa  tkr  removed 
From  the  great  heaTlngB,  hopea,  and  tern  of  man, 
As  unknown  isle  asleep  In  unknown  seas. 

The  next  extract  is  exquisite  in  its  word  painting  and  beauty 
of  thought: — 

The  lark  is  staging  In  the  bliading  sky. 

Hedges  are  white  with  may.    The  bridegroom  sea 

Is  toying  with  the  shore,  Ua  wedded  hrlde. 

And.  In  the  ftilness  of  his  marriaoe  yxy. 

He  decorates  her  tawnr  brow  with  shells, 

Retires  a  space  to  see  how  lUr  she  looks. 

Then  proud,  mna  up  to  Uss  her.    AUlsnir— 

All  i^ad,  from  grass  to  son!    TetnM»«IloTe 

Than  this,  the  shrinking  day,  thataometlmea  oomes 

In  Winter's  front,  so  fidr  *mong  its  dark  peers, 

It  seems  a  stragi^  from  the  files  of  Jane, 

Which  la  its  wanderlnffi  had  lost  its  wits, 

And  half  its  beanty;  and,  when  it  returned. 

Finding  its  old  companions  gone  away. 

It  Joined  NoTember*s  troop,  then  mardiing  past ; 

And  so  the  frail  thing  comes,  and  greets  ue  worid 

With  a  thin  crasy  smile  then  bursts  in  tears, 

And  all  the  whUe  it  holds  within  its  hand 

A  few  half-withered  flowers. 

These  extracts  we  consider  more  than  sufficient  to  pro?e 
our  statement  that  Alexander  Smith  is  now  a  poet,  and  mil  be 
hereafter,  with  care,  caution,  and  prudence,  a  great  one. 

Thus,  having  placed  before  the  reader  the  chief  of  those 
Scottish  lyrical  poets,  and  writers  of  short  pieces,  inferior  only 
to  Bums,  to  Scott,  and  to  Crabbe,  our  pleasant  task  is  endedt 
Amongst  our  Scottish  and  English  friends,  personally  and  in  a 
literary  way,  it  is  our  pride  and  happiness  to  comprise  many.  It 
may  appear  that  we  have  assumed  some  poets  to  be  unknown 
who  are  well  known,  and  ha?e  omitted  the  names  of  many 
who  have  struck  bold  or  melodious  chords  upon  The  Haip  of 
the  North.  Those  who  know  Ireland  will  not  hold  this  opi- 
nion.   Politics  and  turmoil  of  party  strife  have  left  our 
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middle  classes  less  time  for  readings  and  possibly  less  taste  for 
it,  than  those  of  the  sister  kingdoms;  and  amongst  this  class 
the  Melodies  of  Thomas  Moore  most  prized  and  best  known 
are,  Tke  Harp  that  once  through  Tame  Hall^  The  Minstrel 
Bog,  On  Lough  NeagTie  Bania,  to  the  exclusion  of  Silent  0 
Moyle,  It  is  not  the  Tear  this  Moment  Shed — ^which  possess 
mere  -poetry  of  the  greatest  beauty  for  recommendation^  but 
divested  of  that  meretricious  and  clinquant  patriotism  which 
the  four  recently  published  volumes  of  the  poef  s  Journal 
proved  to  have  l>een,  certainly  not  in  any  way  a  speculation, 
or  political  trade,  but^  at  best^  only  a  sentimental  maudlin 
myth.     For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  four  first  poets 
upon  our  list  very  few  indeed  of  the  present  generation 
know    anything,  we    have    thus    written.      This    will    ex- 
plain why  we  have    dwelt    upon  that  which  must   appear 
stale  to  many  of  our  readers  in  the  sister  islands ;   but,  whilst 
anzioua  to  make  The  Ibish   Quabtebly   Bsview    ''racy 
of  the  soil/'  we  wish  to  give  our  countrymen  who  may  be 
ignorant  of  it,  some  experience  of  a  literature  which  should 
be  to  them  well  known  and  familiar.    Twenty-two  years  ago 
Barry  Cornwall  wrote — "It  cannot  be  very  flattering  to  our 
self-love  to  observe,  that   all  the  song-writers,  except  Mr. 
Moore,  (and,  I  ou^ht  to  have  added,  Dibdin,)  are  Scottish 
poets.''    He  was  nght  then,  and  so  they  still  continue.    Of 
Oilfillan,  of   Tannahill,   of   Bamsay,  of  the  Cunninghams 
(Allan  and  Peter),  of  Bobert  NichoU,  we  have  written  no- 
thing— they  belong  to  another  grade  of  the  realm  of  poesy, 
and  require  a  separate  paper.    We  have  also  omitted  Ma- 
caula/s  name  as  a  poet ;  but  the  following  extracts  from  his 
poem  Pompeii,  which  obtained  the  Chancellor's  Medal  at 
Cambridge  Commencement,   1819,  must  be  novel  to  many 
readers,  and  full  of  interest  to  all : — 

The  mirth  and  music  thro*  Pompeii  rung, 

Then  TerdAot  wreatlM  on  all  her  portals  hong ; 

Her  sons,  with  solemn  rite  and  Jocond  laj, 

Hail*d  the  glad  qtlendonrs  of  that  festal  day ; 

With  fillets  homd,  the  hoanr  priests  adrance, 

And  rosy  rlrglns  hraid  the  coanl  dance; 

The  m^ed  warrior  here  nnhends  a  while 

His  Iron  fhmt,  and  deigns  a  transient  smile ; 

There,  flrantic  with  delight,  the  mddy  hoy 

Scarce  treads  on  earth,  ana  honnds  and  laughs  with  joy ; 

From  cT'ry  crowded  altar  perftmies  rise 

In  billowy  donds  of  fragrance  to  the  skies; 

The  milk-white  monarch  of  the  herd  they  lead. 

With  gilded  horns,  at  yonder  shrine  to  meed ; 

And  while  the  victim  crops  the  broidered  plain, 

And  ftisks  and  gambols  tow'rds  the  destin'd  fane, 
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TiMT  ttttle  deem  that  like  himielf  tbej  itniy 
To  deatli,  nnoonacloiis,  o'er  b  flowery  way—- 
HeedteM,  Uke  bim,  th*  impending  ttroke  aw»lt, 
And  sport  and  wanton  on  the  brbik  of  Ate. 

•  •*••( 

Bat  see,  the  opening  theatre  iniitei 
The  fkted  myriadfl  to  its  cay  delighte— 
In,  in,  they  swarm,  tmntutnons  as  the  roar 
Of  foaming  breakers  on  a  rocky  shore. 
Th*  enraptorM  throng  in  breathless  tramq;xnl  Tiews 
The  gorgeona  temple  of  the  Tngic  Mose. 
There,  while  her  wand  In  shadowr  pomp  arrays 
Ideal  scenes,  and  forms  of  other  days, 
Fair  aa  the  hopes  of  yoath,  a  radiant  band. 
The  sister  arts  annmd  her  footstool  stand. 
To  deck  their  Qneen,  and  lend  a  milder  grace 
To  the  stem  beauty  of  that  awftal  fooe. 
Far,  &r,  around  the  rayish*d  eye  surreyi 
The  scnlpturM  forms  of  Gods  and  Heroes  blaze— 
Above,  the  echoing  roob  the  peal  proUmg 
Of  lofty  converse,  or  melodious  song, 
While,  aa  the  tones  of  passion  sink  or  sweH, 
Admiring  thousands  own  the  moral  qwU, 
Melt  with  the  meltbig  strains  of  fkncyM  woe, 
With  terror  sicken,  or  with  trsnaport  g^ow. 
Oh  I  for  a  TOice  like  that  which  neal*d  of  old 
Thro*  Salem*s  cedar  courts  and  shrines  of  gold. 
And  in  wild  accents  round  the  trembling  dome 
ProdalmM  the  haroc  of  avenging  Rome, 
While  ev'ry  palmy  arch  and  scmptur^d  tow*r 
Shook  with  the  footsteps  of  the  parting  power. 
Such  Toioe  might  check  your  tears,  which  idly  stream 
For  the  rain  phantoms  of  the  Poet*s  dream- 
Might  bid  these  terrors  rise,  those  sorrows  flow. 
For  other  perils,  and  for  nearer  woe. 

The  hour  is  come.   Ev*n  now  the  sulph'rons  dond 
luToIves  the  dtr  in  its  flmeral  shroud, 
And  for  along  Campania's  asure  sky 
Expands  its  dark  and  boundless  canopir. 
The  Son,  tho*  thron'd  on  heav'ns  meridian  height, 
Bums  red  and  rayless  thro*  that  sickly  night 
Each  bosom  felt  at  once  the  shndd*ring  thrill. 
At  once  the  music  stqpp'd— the  song  was  stOL 
None  in  that  doud's  portentous  shape  might  tnce 
The  fearftil  changes  of  another's  face: 
Bat  thro*  that  horrid  stUlness  each  could  hear 
His  ndgbour's  throbbing  heart  beat  hig^  with  fear. 

A  moment's  pause  succeeds.    Then  wildly  rise 
Griefs  sobbing  plaints  and  terror's  frantic  cries : 
The  gates  recoil,  and  towards  the  narrow  pass. 
In  wild  oonftision  rolls  the  living  massL 
Death!  when  thy  shadowy  sceptre  waves  away 
Fkvm  his  sad  condi  the  prisoner  of  decay, 
Tho*  friendship  view  the  close  with  glisfning  eyOi 
And  love's  fond  lips  imbibe  the  parting  sigh, 
Bv  torture  rack*d,  by  kindness  sooth'd  in  vain. 
The  soul  still  clings  to  being  and  to  pain ; 
But  when  have  wilder  terrors  doth'd  thy  brow. 
Or  keen*r  torments  edg'd  thy  dart  than  now  ? 
VHien  with  thy  regal  horrors  vainly  strove 
The  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  power  of  Love ; 
On  mother's  babes  in  vain  for  mercy  call. 
Beneath  the  feet  of  brothers,  brothers  fUL 
Behold  the  dying  wretch  in  vain  upraise 
Tow'rds  yonder  well-known  fooe  the  accusing  gaze. 
She,  trampled  to  the  earth,  th'  expiring  maid 
Clings  round  her  lover's  feet  and  shrieks  for  aid ; 
Vain  is  th'  imploring  glance,  the  frenzy'd  cry — 
All,  all  is  fear— to  succour  Is  to  die. 
Saw  ye  how  wild,  how  red,  how  broad  a  lioht 
Burst  on  the  darkness  of  thai  mid-day  nighty 
As  fleroe  Vesuvius  scatter'd  o'er  the  vale 
His  drifted  flames  and  sheets  of  homing  hail, 
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SiKKkk  belTs  mua  UghtningB  ttom  his  Uftjdng  cone. 
And  gilded  heaven  with  meteors  not  its  own ! 

Oh  I  who  Toaj  sing  that  hour  of  mortal  strife. 
When  nature  calls  on  death,  yet  dings  to  life  ? 
Who  paint  the  wretch  that  draws  sepulchral  breath, 
A  liTing  prisoner  in  the  hoose  of  Death  ? 
Pale  aa  the  corse  which  loads  the  fnneral  pile, 
With  ftoe  coTnls'd,  that  writhes  the  ghastly  smile, 
Behold  him,  speechless,  move  with  horry'd  pace 
Incessant  round  his  dnngeon's  cavem'd  space — 
Now  shriek  in  terror,  and  now  groan  in  pain, 
Gnaw  his  white  lips,  and  strike  his  homing  hrain. 
Till  fear  overstrained  in  stupor  dies  away, 
And  madness  wrests  his  victim  from  dismay: 
His  arms  adnk  down ;  his  wild  and  stony  eye 
Glares  without  sight  on  blackest  vacancy ; 
He  feels  not,  sees  not ;  wrappM  in  senseless  trance. 
His  soul  is  still  and  listless  aa  his  glance; 
One  cheerless  blank,  one  rayless  mist  is  there- 
Thoughts,  senses,  psissions,  live  not  with  despair  I 

Here  the  reader  has  the  first  effort  of  the  essayist's  mind. 
To  trace  its  growth  in  the  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  Lays  of 
Ancient  Borne,  will  repay  the  study — possibly  if  Alexander 
Smith  attempt  it^  he  may  one  day  write  a  history  brilliant  as 
Macanla/s,  and  an  essay  famous  as  that  on  Bankers  Popes. 


Art.  VI.— MOOEFS  JOUENALS  AND 
COEEESPONDENCE. 

Memoire,  Journals,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore. 
Edited  by  the  Eight  Honourable  Lord  John  Eussell^  M.P. 
Tola.  L,  n.^  HI.,  rV.  London :  Longman  and  Co.   1853. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  Thomas 
Moore  was,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1819,  in  London,  and 
preparing  to  start  with  Lord  John  Eussell  upon  a  continental 
tour.  He  had  told  us  of  his  birth;  of  his  school  days ;  of  his 
early  London  struggles;  of  his  unfortunate  colonial  appoint- 
ment ;  of  his  duel  with  Jeffrey ;  of  his  introduction  to  Byron ; 
of  his  marriage ;  of  his  removal  to  Derbyshire ;  of  his  triumphs 
as  a  poet ;  of  his  position  in  the  society  of  the  gay  and  great ; 
of  his  stru^les,  nis  difficulties,  and  his  fears.  On  quitting 
England  with  Lord  John  Eussell,  he  left  his  wife  and  children 
in  his  recently  hired  residence,  Sloperton,  and  from  the  6th  of 
September,  1819,  the  day  upon  which  he  sailed  from  Dover,  to 
the  31st  of  October,  1825,  the  day  upon  which  the  last  entry  in 
that  portion  of  the  Diary  closing  the  fourth  volume  is  made,  his 
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life  appears  to  have  been  six  years  of  gaiety,  scarcely  cheqnered 
by  disappoiDtment  or  saddened  by  care.  Trae,  there  were  dark 
and  weary  days  when  exile  or  the  gaol  seemed  lowring  before 
him ;  bat  the  elastic  spirit  of  the  poet  bore  its  possessor 
throogh  all ;  his  own  bright  fancy — a  sunshine  of  the  sool 
peculiar  to  himself — ^made  that  but  a  passing  care  which  would 
haye  been  to  many  men  gnawing  as  ''  a  rooted  sorrow/' 

In  these  four  yolumes,  particularly  in  the  two  first  issued,  there 
is  left  upon  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them  aright,  a  regretful 
feeling  that  Moore  was  not  formed  by  nature  more  unamiable 
in  disposition,  because  thus  he  might  have  escaped  being  the 
''idol  of  his  own''  brilliant  circle.  Amongst  all  the  men  of  genius 
over  whose  autobiographies  and  miud-mstories  we  have  mused, 
saddened  yet  delighted,  this  is  the  very  wofoUest.  Life  was  frit- 
tered away;  genius  was  squandered;  learning  was  used,  and,  in- 
deed, confessedly  but  acauired,to  illustrate  the  flashing,  glowing 
genius  of  his  poems.  He  did  ''dearly  love  a  Lord;"  and,  as 
with  equal  truth,  Byron  said,  wasted  too  many  years  "  among 
dowagers  and  unmarried  girls."  Through  all  the  portion  of 
the  Diaiy  kept  during  his  residence  in  Paris  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, we  can  discover  little  save  the  records  of  dances,  dinners, 
and  pleasures;  stories  of  great  people,  reminding  us  most 
strongly  of  a  modem  Brantome,  so  that  we  almost  expect  to 
meet  J' ay  ecffnu  une  fort  belle  et  ionnesle  dame  de  par  le 
monde — or — J* ay  eognu  un  getUilhomme  trh-Aonneste  h  la 
cour,  as  the  gay  old  Frenchman  writes  when  about  to 
introduce  his  stories;  and  the  high,  the  pleasant  society 
in  which  Moore  lived  and  was  so  prized,  proves  how  truly 
Scott  judged  when  writing — "  he's  a  charming  feUow,  a  perfect 
gentleman  in  society;  to  use  a  sporting  phrase,  there  is  no 
Kick  in  his  gallop."  It  was  impossible  to  reside  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood and  not  know  him;  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
know  him  and  not  like  him.  Thus,  when  he  lodged  in  the 
same  house  with  Benjamin  Constant,  the  great  orator  cannot 
resist  sending  word  to  Moore  that  Madame  Constant  would 
come  down  from  her  eiage  to  take  chocolate  with  him ;  bat 
this  using  Madame's  name  was  only  a  ruse,  a  playing  upon 
Moore's  gallantry,  for  down  came  Benjamin  himself  without 
the  lady.  The  poet  was,  indeed,  a  complete  contradiction  to 
Le  Mercier's  observation — on  est  etranfer  a  eon  voUin. 

That  Moore  felt  the  effect  of  this  mode  of  life,  and  folly  ap- 
preciated the  injurious  extent  to  which  friends  had  become  tne 
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thieves  of  his  time^  is  evident  in  several  portions  of  the  Diary. 
Melancthon  himsdif  was  not  more  indastrious  in  deed,  than 
was  Moore  in  intention ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  his  whirling 
life^  it  is  amnsing  to  find  him  writing  thus,  in  the  Jour- 
nal:  ^we  dined  alone  with  onr  little  ones,  for  the  first 
timey  since  the  first  of  July,  which  was  a  very  great  treat  to 
both  of  us ;  and  Bessy  said,  in  going  to  bed,  '  this  is  the  first 
rational  da^  we  have  had  for  a  long  time/  Before  I  went  to 
bed,  ezpenenced  one  of  those  bursts  of  devotion  which,  per- 
hapsi  are  worth  all  the  church-going  forms  in  the  world. 
Tears  came  fast  from  me  as  I  knelt  down  to  adore  the  one 
only  Otod,  whom  I  acknowledge,  and  poured  forth  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  aoul  deeply  grateful  for  all  his  goodness/'  This  is 
a  touching  entry,  and  referring  to  ''  Bess/s'*  observation, 
''this  is  the  first  rational  day  we  have  had  for  a  long  time,'* 
Lord  John  Bussell  observes-^'' Mrs.  Moore  was  quite  right;  in 
reading  over  the  diary  of  dinners,  balls,  and  visits  to  the 
theatre  I  feel  some  tegtti  in  r^ecting  that  I  had  some  hand 
in  persuading  Moore  to  prefer  France  >  to  Holyrood.  His 
universal  popularty  was  his  chief  enemy.'' 

The  Melodieij  The  Satirical  Poemsj  and  The  Zavee  of 
the  Angela,  written  during  his  residence  in  France,  were  com- 
posed at  tunes  which  there  is  little  impropriety  or  exaggeration 
in  caUing  odd  quarter  hours.  Byron  wrote  with  more  pre- 
paration than  Moore :  indeed  had  he  led  an  existence  exciting, 
and  society-disturbed,  as  that  of  the  latter,  he  could  never 
have  produced  Childe  Harold  or  Don  Juan.  In  Byron*s  Diary 
we  see  the  working  of  the  mind,  even  though  the  pen  has  but 
traced  the  thoughts  which  were  afterwards  wrought  out.  In 
Moore's  Journal  we  rarely  perceive  the  working  of  the  mind, 
save  where  he  specially  informs  us  of  the  particulars  and  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  composition  of  the  poem 
upon  which  he  was  engaged.  He  did,  occasionally,  read  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  Dejion's,  or  in  the  Biblioth^que  Boyal,  but 
he  fqppears  rardy  to  have  extended  his  study  beyond  two  hours. 
We  write  thus  regretfully,  because  better  things  might  have 
been  expected,  and  must  of  necessity  have  proceedfed  from 
Moore's  mind,  had  he  devoted  a  larger  portion  of  his  time  to 
careful  and  well-r^^ulated  study;  and  those  who  now  sneer  at 
his  pretensioiis  to  the  fsune  of  a  great  poet,  classing  him 
mmbj  amongst  brilliant  song  writers^  would  have  been  silent 
or  hmnless. 
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Scotf  s  plan  of  oomposition  was,  indeed,  somewhat  different 
from  either  of  his  brother  poets.     He  said  to  Bobert  Cadell, 
''  I  lie  nmmering  over  things  for  an  hour  or  two  before  I  get 
up — ^and  there's  the  time  I  am  dressing  to  overhaul  my  half- 
sleeping  half- waking  jfDf^'tf/  de  cAapitre — and  when  I  get  the 
riper  before  me,  it  commonlv  runs  off  pretty  easily.    Besides 
often  take  a  doze  in  the  plantations,  and  while  Tom  marks 
out  a  dyke  or  a  drain  as  T  have  directed,  one's  fanc^  may  be 
running  its  ain  riggs  in  some  other  world.''    Moore  allowed 
every  thing,  every  friend,  and  every  little  untoward  circumstance 
to  check  his  work.  Not  so  with  Scott.  When  wniinglieBridecf 
Lammermoar  he  was  ill,  racked  by  pain,  and  obliged  to  seek  the 
aid  of  an  amanuensis,  and  Moore  thus  writes,— ''Called  upon 
Stewart  Bose,  who  has  brought  me  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Lord  Landsdowne.    Talking  of  Scott  (with  whom  he  is 
intimate),  says  he  has  no  doubt  of  his  being  the  author  of  all 
the  noveb.    Scotfs  life  in  Edinburgh  favorable  to  working; 
dines  always  at  home,  and  writes  in  the  evening.     Writing 
quite  necessary  to  him ;  so  much  so,  that  when  he  was  very 
ill  some  time  ago,  he  used  to  dictate  for  three  or  four  hours  at 
a  time."    The  real  facts  of  the  manner  in  which  Scott  wrote 
are  thus  stated  by  Lockhart : — 

<<The  copy  (as  M.S.  for  the  press  is  technically  called)  which  Scott 
was  thus  aictating,  was  that  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  his 
amanuensises  were  William  Laidlaw  and  John  Ballantyne ; — of  whom 
he  preferred  the  latter^  when  he  could  be  at  Abbotsford,  on  account 
of  the  superior  rapidity  of  his  pen  ;  and  also  because  John  kept  his 
pen  to  the  paper  without  interruption,  and,  though  with  many  an 
arch  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  now  and  then  an  audible  smack  of  his 
lips,  had  resolution  to  work  on  like  a  well-trained  clerk ;  whereas 
good  Laidlaw  entered  with  such  keen  zest  into  the  interest  of  the 
story  as  it  flowed  from  the  author's  lips,  that  he  could  not  suppress 
exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight — *  Gude  keep  us  a*  I-»the  like 
o'  that !— eh  sirs  1  eh  sirs !'  and  so  forth — which  did  not  promote 
dispatch.  I  have  often,  however,  in  the  sequel,  heard  both  these 
secretaries  describe  the  astonishment  with  which  they  were  equiJlY 
affected  when  Scott  began  this  experiment.  The  afiectionate  Laid* 
law  beseeching  him  to  stop  dictating,  when  his  audible  suffering  filled 
every  pause,  'Nay,  Willie,'  he  answered, '  only  see  that  the  doors  are 
fast.  I  would  fain  keep  all  the  cry  as  well  as  all  the  wool  to  our- 
selves ;  but  as  to  giving  over  work,  that  can  only  be  when  I  am  in 
woollen.'  John  Ballantyne  told  me,  that  after  the  first  day,  he  always 
took  care  to  have  a  dozen  ^od  pens  made  before  he  seated  himself 
opposite  to  the  sofa  on  which  Scott  lay,  and  that  though  he  often 
turned  himself  on  his  pillow  with  a  groan  of  torment,  he  usually 
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eoDtinaed  the  sentence  in  the  same  breath.  But  when  dialogue  of 
peculiar  animation  was  in  progress,  spirit  seemed  to  triumph  alto* 
gether  over  matter — ^he  arose  from  nis  couch  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  raising  and  lowering  his  voice,  and  as  it  were  acting 
the  parts.     It  was  in  Uiis  fashion  that  Scott  produced  the  far  greater 

eirtion  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor — ^the  whole  of  the  Legend  of 
ontrose— and  almost  the  whole  of  Ivaohoe.  Yet,  when  his  health 
was  furW  re-established,  he  disdained  to  avail  himself  of  the  power 
of  dictation,  which  he  had  thus  put  to  the  sharpest  test,  but  resumed, 
and  for  many  years  resolutely  adhered  to,  the  old  plan  of  writing 
everything  with  his  own  hand.  When  I  once,  sometime  afterwards* 
expressed  my  surprise  that  he  did  not  consult  his  ease,  and  spare  his 
eresight  at  all  events,  by  occasionally  dictating,  he  answered*-'  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  getting  into  a  sedan  chair  while  I  can  use  my 
legs.'- 

Moore's  chief  object  in  undertaking  the  continental  tour, 
with  the  description  of  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  third 
volume  is  occupied,  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  Byron,  then  re- 
siding in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice.  The  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  statues,  pictures  and  churches,  we  omit ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  it  with  those  of  many  of  the  same  works  of 
art  described  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  by  Montaigne, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  Addison.  Moore  ar- 
rived at  Lord  Byron's  villa,  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1819, 
and  gives  the  following  relation  of  all  be  witnessed  on  that 
day,  and  during  his  stay  in  Yeiiice : — 

**  Left  Padua  at  twelve,  and  arrived  at  Lord  Byron's  country 
house.  La  Mira,  near  Fusina,  at  two.  He  was  but  just  up  and  in  his 
bath ;  soon  came  down  to  me ;  first  time  we  have  met  these  five 
years ;  grown  fat,  which  spoils  the  picturesqueness  of  his  head.  The 
Countess  Guiccioli,  whom  he  followed  to  Ravenna,  came  from  thence 
with  him  to  Venice  by  the  consent,  it  appears,  of  her  husband. 
Found  him  in  high  spirits  and  full  of  his  usual  frolicksome  gaiety. 
He  insisted  upon  my  making  use  of  his  house  in  Venice  while  I  stay, 
but  could  not  himself  leave  the  Quiccioli.  He  drest,  and  we  set  off 
together  in  my  carriage  for  Venice  ;  a  glorious  sunset  when  we  em- 
barked at  Fusina  in  a  p;ondola,  and  the  view  of  Venice  and  the  dis- 
tant Alps  (some  of  which  had  snow  on  them,  reddening  with  the  last 
tight)  was  magnificent ;  but  my  companion*s  conversation,  which, 
though  highly  ludicrous  and  amusing,  was  anything  but  romantic, 
threw  my  mind  and  imagination  into  a  mood  not  at  all  agreeing  with 
the  scene.  Arrived  at  his  palazzo  on  the  Grand  Canal,  (he  having 
first  made  the  gondolier  row  round  in  order  to  give  me  a  sight  of  the 
Piaxetta),  where  he  gave  orders  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  good 
nature  for  my  accommodation,  and  dispatched  persons  in  search  of  a 
laquais  de  place,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Scott,  to  nve  me  in  charge  to. 
No  Opera  this  evening.     He  ordered  dinner  from  a  traiteur*s,  and 
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stopped  to  4iQd  with  me.  Had  much  curioiu  conversation  with  him 
about  his  wife  before  Soott  arrived.  He  has  written  his  memoirs, 
tod  is  continuing  them  ;  thinks  of  going  and  purchasing  lands  under 
the  Patriotic  Government  in  South  America.  Much  talk  about  Don 
Juan ;  he  is  writing  a  third  canto ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  his 
taking  so  much  money ;  gives  instances  of  disinterested  men^  Epami* 
nondaSy  ^c.  &o.,  down  to  Pitt  himself^  who>  ^ 

'  As  minister  of  state,  is 
Renown'd  for  ruining  Great  Britain  gratis.' 

At  nine  o'clock  he  set  off  to  return  to  La  Mira»  and  I  went  with  Mr. 
ficott  to  two  theatres;  at  the  first  a  comedy,  <I1  Prigionero  de 
Newgate,*  translated  from  the  French  ;  at  the  second,  a  tri^edy  of 
Alfieri,  *  Ottavia ;'  actors  all  disagreeable.  Forffot  to  mention  that 
Byron  introduced  me  to  his  Countess  before  we  left  La  Mira :  she  is 
a  blonde  and  young ;  married  only  about  a  year,  but  not  very  pretty. 
8th.  Sallied  out  with  Mr.  Scott  and  the  laquais  to  see  sights.  Went 
to  the  churches  Delia  Salute  and  Del  Redentore,  and  of  S.  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  &c.  &c.  The  pictures,  I  take  for  granted,  very  fine,  out 
the  subjects  so  eternally  the  same  and  so  uninteresting,  that  I,  who 
have  no  eye  for  the  niceties  of  the  execution,  neither  can  enjoy  them, 
nor  affect  to  eniov  them.  The  only  things  that  very  much  delighted 
roe  were  four  children  at  the  corners  of  a  ceiling  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
by  Paul  Veronese,  and  some  of  the  monuments  of  the  Lombard!,  in 
which  there  are  some  very  graceful  classical  figures.  There  is  also 
a  GfT^ian  orator  in  the  courts  one  of  four,  broueht  (I  think)  from 
Constantinople,  which  strikes  me  as  fine.  Saw  the  library  of  St. 
Mark,  which  is  a  magnificent  room,  and  the  mixture  of  the  marbles 
and  the  books  gives  it  a  moist  impo^ng  and  Grecian  look.  The 
Leda  and  Jupiter  a  beautiful  thine.  Among  the  portraits  of  the 
Doges,  in  the  library,  there  is  a  blank  left  for  that  of  Faliero,  who, 
after  his  eightieth  year,  conspired  a^nst  his  countrv,  on  account  of 
an  insult  he  received.  Instead  of  his  portrait  are  the  words,  Loau 
Marini  Falieri  decapitaii  pro  cnmhttbus.  Must  examine  his  history. 
Lord  B.  meant  to  write  a  tragedy  on  this  subject ;  went  to  one  of 
the  churches  to  look  for  his  tomb,  and  thouffht  he  trod  upon  it  on 
entering,  which  affected  his  mind  ver^  much  ;  but  it  was  a  tomb  of 
one  of  tne  Yaleri.  B.  very  superstitious ;  won't  begin  anything  on 
a  Friday.  The  Piazzetta  of  St.  Mark,  with  its  extraordinary  Duoal 
Palace,  and  the  fantastical  church,  and  the  gaudv  clock  opposite, 
altogether  makes  a  most  barbaric  appearance.  The  mint  opposite 
the  palace ;  the  architecture  certainly  chaste  and  elegant.  The  dis* 
enchantment  one  meets  with  at  Venice, — the  Rialto  so  mean — ^the 
canals  so  stinking !  Lord  B.  came  up  to  town  at  six  o'clock,  and  he 
and  I  dined  with  Scott  at  the  Pell^^rino :  showed  us  a  letter  which 
his  Coimtess  had  just  received  from  her  husband,  in  which,  without 
a  word  of  allusion  to  the  way  in  which  she  is  living  with  B.,  he  makes 
some  proposal  with  respect  to  money  of  B.'s  bem^  invested  in  his 
hands,  aa  a  thing  advantageous  to  both ;  a  fine  specimen  of  an  Italian 
husband.  Went  afterwards  to  the  theatre  for  a  short  time,  and 
thence  to  the  Coiite^ssa  d'AIbrizzi's.     More  disenchantment:  these 
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assembliea,  whtcht  at  &  distance,  sounded  so  full  of  splendour  and 
ffallantrjr  to  me,  turned  into  something  much  worse  than  one  of  Lydia 
white's  conyersasiones.  Met  there  the  poet  Pindemonte«  and  had 
some  conversation  with  him ;  a  thin,  sickly^  old  gentleman.  Forgot, 
by  the  bye,  to  mention  that  I  saw  Monti  at  Milan.  From  the  Gon- 
tessa  d'Albriszi  we  went  to  Madame  B.,  who,  they  tell  me,  is  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Venetian  ladies  of  the  old  school  of  nobility ;  tho- 
roughly profligate,  of  course,  in  which  she  but  resembles  the  new 
school.  Her  manners  very  pleasant  and  easy.  She  talked  to  me 
much  about  Bvron ;  bid  me  scold  him  for  the  scrape  he  had  got  into  ; 
said  that,  till  this,  R  te  conduisait  si  bien.  Introduced  me  to  another 
old  countess,  who,  when  I  said  how  much  I  admired  Venice,  an- 
swered, Ouiy  pour  wt  Stranger  tout  pa  doit  etre  bien  drole.  9th. 
Went  with  Scott  and  my  Taauais  to  the  Giovanni  Palace.  The 
thiugs  that  struck  me  were  the  Marcus  Agrippa  in  the  court,  the 
Greek  statue  of  an  orator  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  a  Cupid  of 
Gnido's.  It  is  here,  if  I  recollect  right,  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  is  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  we  were  much  amused  with  two 
Ei^lishmen  who  could  not  be  made  to  understand  what  Favoladi 
Psyche  meant.  What  brings  such  men  to  such  places?  Went  tcthe 
Pisani  Palace,  where  there  are  only  two  laree  pictures  to  be  seen. 
Thence  to  the  Oonfrairie  de  Saint  Uoch,  whicn  abounds  with  Tin- 
torets  ;  and  then  to  the  Barbarigo  Palace,  equally  rich  in  Titians  ;  it 
Was  his  atelier.  The  Magdalen  here  fine,  but  does  not  crv  half  so 
beautiAilly  as  the  Agar  of  Guercino.  Dined  with  Lord  6.  at  the 
Pellegrino.  What  the  husband  wants  is  for  Lord  B.  to  lend  him 
£1,000  at  five  per  cent ;  that  is,  give  it  to  him  ;  though  he.4all£s  of 
giving  security,  and  says  in  any  other  way  it  would  be  an  uvmlimeHto 
to  him !  Scott  joined  us  in  the  evening,  and  brought  me  a  copy  of 
the  Italian  translation  of '  Lalla  Rookh.'  Lord  B.,  Scott  says,  getting 
fond  of  money :  he  keeps  a  box  into  which  he  occasionally  puts 
sequins  ;  he  has  now  collected  about  300,  and  his  great  delight,  Scott 
tells  me,  is  to  open  the  box  and  contemplate  his  store.  Went  with 
Scott  to  the  opera  ;  *  I  Baccanalt  di  Roma.'  Malanotte  played  a 
man's  part.  Scott  showed  me  a  woman,  whom  Buonaparte  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  finest  woman  in  Venice,  and  the  Venetians,  not 
agreeing  with  him,  call  La  Bella  per  Decreto,  adding  (as  all  the 
decrees  oegin  with  Considerando)  ma  senza  il  Coimderando.  lOth. 
Went  to  St.  Mark's  to  mass,  but  it  was  over  ;  thence  to  the  Island, 
where  the  monastery  of  Armenian  monks  is ;  very  neat,  and  the 
ntuation  beautiful ;  they  have  a  ^ood  press,  and  print  Armenian 
^ks  here.  Returned  and  walked  m  the  Piazza,  where  there  was  a 
monstrous  show  of  women,  but  hardly  one  pretty.  Went  to  the 
Academia ;  a  cast  of  Canova's  Hebe  deUcious ;  the  original  is  not  to 
be  seen,  being  packed  up.  Copies  of  some  other  things  of  his  here, 
beautifhl.  A  cast  from  a  statue  of  Buonaparte's  mother,  which  is 
placed  opposite  a  statue  of  Nero's  mother.  Went  to  the  Esposisione 
of  Inventions;  pretty  much  the  Venetian  make.  Went  at  half 
past  five  to  the  Piet^  an  institution  for  foundlings,  and  heard  isacred 
music,  instrumental  and  otherwise,  by  a  band  of  girls,  playing  vio- 
lins, violoncellos,  horns,  &c.  &c.     Lord  B.,  Scott,  and  I  dined  at 
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the  Pellegrino ;  before  we  went  Lord  B.  read  me  what  he  has  dooe 
of  the  third  canto  of  'Don  Juan.'  In  the  erening  all  went  to  the 
Opera  together,  and  from  thence  at  twelve  o'clock  to  a  sort  of  pub- 
lic-house, to  drink  hot  punch  ;  formine  a  strange  contrast  to  a  dirtj 
cobbler,  whom  we  saw  m  a  nice  room  aelicately  eating  ice.  Lord  B. 
took  me  home  in  his  gondola  at  two  o'clock ;  a  beautiful  moonlight, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  palaces  in  the  water,  and  the  stillness  and 
grandeur  of  the  whole  scene  (deprived  as  it  was  of  its  deformities  bj 
the  dimness  of  the  light)  gave  a  nobler  idea  of  Venice  than  I  had  vet 
had.  Ilth.  Went  to  the  Manfrini  Palace;  a  noble  collection  of 
pictures ;  the  Three  Heads  by  Giorgione,  and  his  Woman  pitting  a 
Ouitar,  verv  beautiful,  particularly  the  female  head  in  the  former 
picture,  llie  Sibilla  of  Cknnaro  still  more  beautiful.  Two  heads 
Dv  Carlo  Dolce  very  fine,  and  Guido's  contest  between  Apollo  and 
Fan  exquisite  ;  the  enthusiasm  of  Apollo*s  head,  as  he  plays,  quite 
divine.  The  Lucretia  of  Guide  beautiful.  Left  Venice  at  one 
o'clock,  and  got  to  Lord  Byron's  at  three ;  a  handsome  dinner  ready 
for  me.  Saw  the  Countess  again,  who  looked  prettier  than  she  did 
the  first  time.  Guicciola  is  her  name,  nata  Oamba.  Lord  B.  came 
on  with  me  to  8tra,  where  we  parted.  He  has  given  me  his  Me- 
moirs to  make  what  use  I  please  of  them.  Arrived  at  Padua  at 
seven." 

In  extracting  from  these  volumes,  we  find  a  difficalty  in 
relating  the  story  of  Moore's  life,  as  detailed  in  them^  becanse, 
having  devoted  so  considerable  a  portion  of  our  space  to  his 
Memoir,  in  the  sixth  number  of  Thb  Irish  Quarterly 
Eeview,"^  we  should  be  but  repeating  what  is  there  stated : 
we  shall,  therefore,  insert  such  portions  from  the  volumes  be- 
fore us  as  are  new,  interesting,  and  important,  premising  that, 
with  all  these  quaUties,  they  are  stored  abundantly. 

To  the  general  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  famous  or 
remarkable  men,  in  their  home  life,  the  characters  of  many,  as 
given  in  this  Diary ^  mast  appear  no  less  strange  than  estim- 
able. The  glimpses,  too,  into  Moore's  own  manage  are 
charming;  his  kmd-heartedness,  his  love  of  children,  his 
lovely  affection,  we  might  write  admiration  of  his  wife,  are  most 
remarkable.  Besides  this,  although  mingling  so  much  with  the 
nobilit]^,  many  of  whom,  no  doubt,  were  not  as  noble  in  mind 
as  in  birth — ^the  peer's  coronet  encircling  the  parvenu's  brow 
— ^the  poet  seems  never  to  have  forgotten  his  own  dignity. 
He  was  always  willing  to  amuse  his  friends,  whether  aristo- 
cratic or  humble ;  and  when,  as  he  writes.  Lord  John  Sussell 
told  him  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  had  said  ''  she  wished  they 

•  Vol.  n.,  p.  882. 
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bad  some  one  with  them,  like  Mr.  Moore,  to  be  agreeable  when 
they  got  to  their  inn  in  the  evening,"  the  expression  of  opi- 
nion was  meant  kindly  on  her  part,  and  without  the  slightest 
mixture  of  impertinence,  and  though,  perhaps,  infelicitously 
expressed  by  her,  or  noted  by  him,  he  received  it  as  it  was 
meant,  in  a  kindly,  complimentaiy  spirit— otherwise  he  would 
have  known  how  to  resent  it.  He  was  no  flunkey,  for,  as  he 
writes  some  months  afterwards  in  Paris :  '*  I  had  mentioned 
to  Madame  de  Flahault,  the  other  day,  how  strange  I 
thought  it  that  Lady  E.  Stuart  had  never  returned  Bessy's 
visit.  She  spoke  of  it  to  Lady  E*,  who  assured  her  she  did 
visit  us  in  the  Eue  Chatereine,  but  would  do  it  again,  as  that 
had  been  a  mistake.  Though  fiessy  does  not  care  a  pin  about 
such  things,  I  like  that  these  high  people  should  be  made  to 
mind  their  manners'^ 

The  elasticity  of  Moore's  mind,  as  shown  in  these  volumes, 
is  notable ;  it  was  not  want  of  feeling  that  enabled  him  to 
rise  with  so  light  a  spirit  above  all  the  disagreeabilities  of  un- 
certain  means,  and  occasionally  of  poverty.  And  yet,  poor  as 
he  was,  his  heart  and  purse  were  ever  open  to  the  pleadings 
of  a  needy  friend,  and  iu  his  own  line  he  expressed  his  own 
disposition — he  had 

"Eor  misery  ever  his  purse  and  tear/' 

And,  in  enduring  misfortune,  fully  justified  his  friend  Kenny; 
the  dramatist,  in  observing :  '*  It  is  well  you  are  a  poet ;  a 
philosopher  never  could  have  borne  it." 

All  who  came  within  his  friendship — and  the  scope  of 
that  friendship  was  all  embracing  and  wide — seem  to 
have  been  actuated  by  impulses  wide  as  Nature.  Thus  w^e 
find  Washington  Irving  and  Doctor  Yonge  aiding  the 
Poet  and  Mr.  Moore  to  amuse  a  children's  party,  playing  blind- 
man's  buff,  and  watching  lest  they  should  stumble  into  holes  in 
the  floor,  which  had  been  broken  down  in  the  ardor  of  the 
dancing.  Indeed  this  party,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it, 
are  most  creditable  to  Moore,  showing  that,  after  ten  years  of 
wedded  life,  his  heart,  turned  fondly  and  truly  to  its  early  love 
as  that  of  the  girl  who  wakes,  all  smiles  from  happy  visions 
of  him  who  makes  a  sunshine  in  the  day-dreams  of  her  hope- 
ful future,  he  writes : — 

*'  25th.  This  day  ten  years  we  were  married,  and,  though  Tima 
has  made  his  usual  changes  in  us  both,  wo  are  still  more  Hke  lovers 
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than  any  married  couples  of  the  same  standing,  I  am  acquainted 
with.  Asked  to  dine  at  Ranclitfe*s,  hut  dined  at  home  alone  with 
Bessy.  This  being  Sunday,  our  dance,  in  celebration  of  the  day, 
deferred  till  to-morrow.  Received  a  letter  yesterday  from  my  dear 
father,  which,  notwithstanding  the  increased  tremor  of  his  hand,  is 
written  with  a  clearness  of  hcNikd  and  warmth  of  heart  that  seem  to 
promise  many  years  of  enjoyment  still  before  him.  God  grant  it ! 
26th.  Bessy  busy  in  preparations  for  the  dance  this  evening.  I 
went  and  wrote  to  my  dear  mother,  and  told  her,  in  proof  of  the 
unabated  anxiety  and  affection  I  feel  towards  her,  that  a  day  or  two 
ago,  on  mv  asking  Bessy,  *  whether  she  would  be  satisfied  if  little 
Tom  loved  her  Uiroufh  life  as  well  as  I  love  my  mother,'  she  an- 
swered, *  Yes,  if  he  loves  me  but  a  auarter  as  much.'  Went  into 
town  too  late  to  return  to  dinner,  and  dined  at  Yery's  alone.  Found 
on  my  return  our  little  rooms  laid  out  with  great  management,  and 
decorated  with  ouantities  of  flowers,  which  Mrs.  Story  had  sent. 
Our  company,  Mrs.  8.  and  her  cousins,  Mrs.  Forster,  her  two 
daughters,  and  Miss  Bridgeman,  the  Yillamils,  Irving,  Capt.  John- 
son, Wilder,  &c.,  and  the  Douglases.  Began  with  music  ;  Mrs.  Y., 
Miss  Drew,  and  Emma  Forster  sung.  Our  dance  afterwards  to  the 
pianoforte  very  gay,  and  not  the  less  so  for  the  floor  giving  way  in 
sundrr  places :  a  circle  of  chalk  was  drawn  round  one  hole.  Dr.  Yonee 
was  placed  sentrv  over  another,  and  whenever  there  was  a  new  crasn, 
the  general  laugh  at  the  heavy  foot  that  produced  it  caused  more 
merriment  than  the  solidest  floor  in  Paris  could  have  given  birth  to. 
Sandwiches,  negus,  and  champagne  crowned  the  night,  and  we  did 
not  separate  till  near  four  in  the  mornine.  Irving's  humour  began 
to  break  out  as  the  floor  broke  in,  and  he  was  much  more  himself 
than  ever  I  have  seen  him.  Bead  this  morning,  before  I  went  out, 
'  Ther^e  Aubert,'  and  cried  oVer  it  like  a  girl." 

A  gift  80  freely  made,  and  so  goodnaturedly-intended  as 
that  of  Byron's  Memoirs  to  Moore  was  never,  perhaps,  so  un- 
happy in  its  results.  Moore  appears  to  have  been  harassed 
upon  the  subject  from  the  moment  it  was  known  that  he  held 
the  papers  to  the  hour  when  he  burned  the  obnoxious  docu- 
ments. Our  own  opinions  upon  this  subject  have  been  already 
stated  at  some  length,^  but  our  only  objection  to  Moore's 
conduct  in  the  affair  is,  that  he  showed  the  manuscript  too 
freely  during  Byron's  life  time.  He  lent  it  to  Lady  Holland, 
and  to  several  others,  until  it  became  so  soiled  and  worn,  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  employ  his  friend  and  prot^g^, 
Williams,  in  making  a  clean  copy.  Williams  may,  or  may  not, 
have  acted  fairly  by  him,  and  his  conduct  to  Ugo  Foscolo 
leaves  an  uncertainty  upon  the  mind  as  to  this  latter  particu- 
lar.    But  all  who  can  remember  literary  society  in  London 

*  See  Irish  Qctartebly  Rrview,  No.  6,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  435,  440. 
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twenty-three  years  ago,  must  be  aware  that  it  Mas  then  openly 
stated  to  be  a  fact,  that  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously made  by  a  noble  lady,  daring  the  time  which  Moore  trust- 
ed it  to  her  possession.  Doctor  Maginn  used  to  say,  that  Murray 
asked  him  to  edit  the  Memoirs  after  h&  had  purchased  them 
from  Moore,*  and  that  one  volume  consisted  of  a  dictionary 
of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  alphabetically  arranged, 
with  proper  definitions  of  their  characters,  criticisms  upon  the 
works  of  those  who  were  authors,  and  specimens  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  all.  Maginn  would  have  printed  all,  exactly  as 
Byrne  wrote  it,  but  this,  of  course,  would  have  been  most 
shameful.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  before  twenty  years 
from  this  date,  the  memoirs  will  be  published,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  America,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  copy,  or  copies, 
have  been,  as  Maginn  asserted— secretly  made.  Moore's  ac- 
count of  the  whole  transaction,  with  Lord  John  £ussell's 
note,  is  as  follows.  Under  date  of  May,  14th,  1824,  he 
writes : — 

"  Calling  at  Colbourn's  library  to  inquire  the  address  of  the  editor 
of  the  '  Literary  Gazette,*  waa  told  by  the  shopman  that  Lord  Byron 
was  dead.  Could  not  believe  it,  but  feared  the  worst,  as  his  last 
letter  to  me  about  a  fortnight  since  mentioned  the  severe  attack  of 
apoplexy  or  epilepsy  which  he  had  just  suffered.  Hurried  to  inquire. 
Met  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  said  he  feared  it  was  but  too  true.  Re- 
collected then  the  unfinished  state  in  which  my  a^eement  for  the 
redemption  of  the  '  Memoirs'  lay.  Lord  L.  said,  '  \  ou  have  nothing 
but  Murray's  fairness  to  depend  upon.'  Went  off  to  the  *  Morning 
Chronicle'  office,  and  saw  tne  '  Courier,'  which  confirmed  this  most 
disastrous  news.  Hastened  to  Murray's,  who  was  denied  to  me,  but 
left  a  note  for  him,  to  say  that  '  in  consequence  of  this  melancholy 
event,  I  had  called  to  know  when  it  would  be  convenient  to  him  to 
complete  the  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  '  Memoirs>'  which  we 
had  agreed  upon  between  us  when  I  was  last  in  town.'  Sent  an 
apology  to  Lord  King^  with  whom  I  was  to  have  dined.  A  note 
from  Hobhouse  (which  had  been  lying  some  time  for  me)  announcing 
the  event.  Called  upon  Rogeri<,  who  had  not  heard  the  news.  Re- 
member his  having,  in  the  same  manner,  found  me  unacquainted  with 
Lord  Nelson's  death,  late  on  the  day  when  the  intelligence  arrived. 
Advised  me  not  to  stir  at  all  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Memoirs,'  but  to 
wait  and  see  what  Murray  would  do ;  and  in  the  meantime  to  ask 
Brougham's  opinion.  Dined  alone  at  the  George,  and  in  the  evening 
left  a  note  for  Brougham.  Found  a  note  on  my  return  home  from 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  anxiously  inquiring  in  whose  possession  the  '  Me^ 
moirs*  were,   and  saying  that  he  was  ready,  on  the  part  of  Lord 

•  See  Irish  Quartebly  Ektiew,  No,  7,  Vol.  11.  p.  605. 
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Byron's  family,  to  advance  the  two  thousand  pounds  for  the  MS.,  io 
order  to  give  Lady  Bvron  and  the  rest  of  the  family  an  opportunity 
of  deciding  whether  they  wished  them  to  he  published  or  no.  15th. 
A  gloomy  wet  day.  Went  to  D.  Kinnaird's.  Told  him  how  mat- 
ters stood  between  me  and  Murray,  and  of  my  clums  on  the  MS. 
He  repeated  his  proposal  that  Lady  Byron  should  advance  the  two 
thousand  guineas  for  its  redemption  ;  but  this  I  would  not  hear  of ; 
it  was  I  alone  who  ought  to  pay  the  money  upon  it,  and  the  money 
was  ready  for  the  purpose.  I  would  then  submit  it  (not  to  Lady 
Byron),  but  to  a  chosen  number  of  persons,  and  if  they,  upon  ex- 
amination, pronounced  it  altogether  unfit  for  publication,  I  would 
burn  it.  He  itf^ain  urged  the  propriety  of  my  being  indemnified  in 
the  sum,  but  without  in  the  least  degree  convincing  me.  Went  in 
search  of  Brougham ;  found  him  with  Lord  Lansdowne  ;  told  them 
both  all  the  particulars  of  my  transaction  with  Murray.  B.  saw  that 
in  fairness  I  bad  a  claim  on  the  property  of  the  MS.,  but  doubted 
whether  the  delivery  of  the  assignment  (signed  by  Lord  Byron)  after 
the  passing  of  the  bond,  might  not,  iu  a  legal  point  of  view,  endanger 
it.  Advised  me,  at  all  events,  to  appl^  for  an  injunction,  if  Murray 
showed  any  symptoms  of  appropnatmg  the  MS.  to  himself.  No 
answer  yet  from  Murray.  Called  upon  Hobhouse,  from  whom  I 
learned  that  Murray  had  already  been  to  Mr.  Wilmot  Uorton, 
offering  to  place  the  *  Memoirs'  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Byron's 
family  (without  mentioning  either  to  him  or  Hobhouse  any  claim  of 
mine  on  the  work),  and  that  Wilmot  Horton  was  about  to  negotiate 
with  him  for  the  redemption  of  the  MS.  I  then  reminded  Hobhouse 
of  all  that  h|td  passed  between  Murray  and  me  on  the  subject  before 
1  left  town  (which  I  had  already  mentioned  to  Hobhouse),  and  said 
that  whatever  was  done  with  the  MS.  must  be  done  by  m^ ,  as  I  alone 
had  the  right  over  it,  and  if  Murray  attempted  to  dispose  of  it  with- 
out my  consent,  I  would  apply  for  an  injunction.  At  the  same  time, 
1  assured  Hobhouse  that  I  was  most  ready  to  place  the  work  at  the 
disposal,  not  of  Lady  Byron  (for  this  we  both  agreed  would  be 
treachery  to  Lord  Byron's  intentions  and  wishes),  but  at  the  disposal 
of  Mrs.  Leigh,  his  sister,  to  be  done  with  by  her  ezactiv  as  she 
thought  proper.  After  this,  we  went  together  to  Kinnaird's,  and 
discussed  the  matter  over  ^ain,  the  opinion  both  of  Hobhouse-  and 
Kinnaird  being  that  Mrs.  Leigh  would  and  ought  to  bum  the  MS. 
altogether,  without  any  previous  perusal  or  deliberation.  I  en- 
deavoured to  convince  them  that  this  would  be  throwing  a  stigma 
upon  the  work,  which  it  did  not  deserve ;  and  stated,  that  though 
the  second  part  of  the  '  Memoirs*  was  full  of  very  coarse  things* 
yet  that  (with  the  exception  of  about  three  or  four  lines)  the  first 
part  contained  nothing  which,  on  the  score  of  decency,  might  not 
De  most  safelv  published.  I  added,  however,  that  as  my  whole  wish 
was  to  consult  the  feelings  of  Lord  Byron's  dearest  friend,  his  sister, 
the  manuscript,  when  in  my  power,  should  be  placed  in  her  hands, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  she  should  think  proper.  They  asked  me  then 
whether  1  would  consent  to  meet  Murray  at  Mrs.  Leigh's  rooms  on 
Monday,  and  there,  paying  him  the  2000  guineas,  take  the  MS.  from 
him,  and  hand  it  over  to  Mrs.  Leigh  to  be  burnt.     I  said  that,  as  to 
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the  burniDg,  that  was  her  affair,  but  all  the  rest  I  would  willinglj 
do.  Kinoaird  wrote  down  this  proposal  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
Hobhouse  set  off  instantly  to  Murray  with  it.  In  the  course  of  to- 
day I  recollected  a  circumstance  (and  mentioned  it'both  to  H.  and 
K.)  which,  independent  of  any  reliance  on  Murray's  fairness,  set  my 
mind  at  rest  as  to  the  validity  of  my  claim  on  the  manuscript.  At 
the  time  (April  1822)  when  I  converted  the  sale  of  the  '  Memoirs* 
into  a  dd^t,  and  gave  Murray  my  bond  for  2000  guineas,  leaving  the 
MS.  in  his  hands  as  a* collateral  security,  I,  by  Luttrel's  aovice, 
directed  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  agreement,  giving  me,  in  the 
event  of  Lord  Byron's  death,  a  period  of  three  montl^  after  such 
event  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  money,  and  redeeming  my 
pledge.  This  clause  I  dictated  as  clearly  as  possible  both  to  Murray 
and  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Turner,  and  saw  the  solicitor  interline  it  in  a 
rough  draft  of  the  agreement.  Accordingly,  on  recollecting  it  now, 
and  finding  that  Luttrel  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stance also  (t.  e,  of  havine  suggested  the  clause  to  me),  1  felt,  of 
<!oiirse,  confident  in  my  claim.  Went  to  the  Longmans,  who  pro- 
mised to  bring  the  2000  guineas  for  me  on  Monday  morning.  Paid 
eleven  shillings  coach-hire  to-dav,  and  got  wet  through  after  all. 
Dined  with  Edward  Moore,  finished  a  oottle  of  champagne,  and 
home.  Was  to  have  dined  to-day  with  Watson  Taylor  to  meet  the 
Phippses.  16tb.  Galled  on  Hobhouse.  Murray,  he  said,  seemed  a 
little  startled  at  first  on  hearing  of  my  claim,  and,  when  the  clause 
was  mentioned,  said,  *Is  there  such  a  clause?'  but  immediately, 
however,  professed  his  readiness  to  comply  with  the  arrangement 
proposed,  only  altering  the  sum,  which  Kinnaird  had  written,  '  two 
thousand  poundjt,*  into  '  two  thousand  guineas,*  and  adding  *  with 
interest,  expense  of  stamps,'  &c.  &c.,  Kinnaird  joined  us,  being 
about  to  start  to-day  for  Scotland.  After  this  I  called  upon 
Luttrel,  and  told  him  all  that  had  passed,  adding  that  it  was  my  in- 
tention, in  giving  the  manuscript  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  to  protest  against 
its  being  wholly  destroyed.  Luttrel  strongly  urged  my  doing  so, 
and  proposed  that  we  sLould  call  upon  Wilmot  Horton  (who  was  to 
be  the  representative  of  Mrs.  Leigh  at  to-morrow's  meeting),  and 
talk  to  him  on  the  subject.  The  utmost,  he  thought,  that  could  be 
required  of  me,  was  to  submit  the  MS.  to  the  examination  of  the 
friends  of  the  family,  and  destroy  all  that  should  be  found  objec- 
tionable, but  retain  what  was  not  so,  for  my  own  benefit  and  that  of 
the  public.  Went  off  to  Wilmot  Horton's,  whom  we  luckily  found. 
Told  him  the  whole  history  of  the  MS.  since  1  put  it  into  Murray's 
hands,  and  mentioned  the  ideas  that  had  occurred  to  myself  and 
Luttrel  with  respect  to  its  destruction  ;  the  injustice  we  thought  it 
would  be  to  Byron's  memory  to  condemn  the  work  wholly,  and  with- 
out even  opening  it,  as  if  it  were  a  pest  bag ;  that  every  object 
might  be  gained  ly  our  perusing  and  examining  it  together  (he  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  Frank  Dovle  on  the  part  of  Lady  Byron, 
and  any  one  else  whom  the  family  might  think  proper  to  select),  and, 
rejecting  all  that  could  wound  the  feelings  of  a  single  individual,  but 
preserving  what  was  innoxious  and  creditable  to  Lord  Byron,  of 
which  I  assured  him  there  was  a  considerable  proportion.     Was 
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glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  coropletelj  agreed  with  these 
views  ;  it  was  even,  he  said,  what  he  meant  to  propose  himself.  He 
undertook  also  to  see  Mrs.  Leigh  on  the  sal^ect,  proposing  that  we 
should  meet  at  Murray's  (instead  of  Mrs.  Leigh's)  to-morrow,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  that  then,  after  the  payment  of  the  money 
by  me  to  Murray,  the  MS.  should  be  placed  in  some  banker's 
hands  till  it  was  decided  among  us  what  should  be  done  with 
it."  Lord  John  continues — [I  have  omitted  in  this  place  a  long 
account  of  the  destruction  of  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Memoir  of  his 
Life.  The  reason  for  my  doing  so  may  be  easily  stated.  Mr. 
Moore  had  consented,  with  too  much  ease  and  want  of  reflec-. 
tion,  to  become  the  depository  of  Lord  Byron's  Memoir,  and  had 
obtained  from  Mr.  Murray  2000  guineas  on  the  credit  of  this.  work. 
He  speaks  of  ibis  act  of  his,  a  few  pages  onward,  as  *  the  gpreatest 
error  I  had  committed,  in  putting  such  a  document  out  of  my 
power.'  He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  repair  this  error  by  re- 
paying the  money  to  Mr.  Murray,  and  securing  the  manuscrijit  to  be. 
dealt  with,  as  should  be  thought  most  advisable  bv  himself  in  con- 
cert >  with  the  representatives  of  Lord  Byron.  He  believed  this 
purpose  was  secured  by  a  clause  which  Mr.  Luttrel  had  advised 
should  be  inserted  in  a  new  agreement  with  Mr.  Murray,  by  which 
Mr.  Moore  was  to  have  the  power  of  redeeming  the  MS.  for  three 
months  after  Lord  B;fron*s  death.  But  neither  Mr.  Murray  nor 
Mr.  Turner,  his  solicitor,  seem  to  have  understood  Mr.  Moore's 
wish  and  intention  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Murray,  on  his  side,  had 
confided  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Qiflford,  who,  on  perusal,  declared 
it  too  gross  for  publication.  This  opinion  had  become  known  to 
Lord  Byron's  friends  and  relations.  Hence,  when  the  news  of  Lord 
Byron's  unexpected  death  arrived,  all  parties,  with  the  most  honour- 
able wishes  and  consistent  views,  were  thrown  into  perplexity  and 
apparent  discord.  Mr.  Moore  wished  to  redeem  the  manuscriptt 
and  submit  it  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  Lord  Byron's  sister,  to  be  destroyed 
or  published  with  erasures  and  onussions.  Sir  John  Hobhouse 
wished  it  to  be  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  representatives  of  Mrs.. 
Leigh,  expressed  the  same  wish.  Mr.  Murray  was  willing  at  once 
to  give  up  the  manuscript  on  repayment  of  his  2000  guineas  with  in- 
terest. The  result  was,  that  after  a  very  unpleasant  scene  at  Mr. 
Murray's,  the  manuscript  was  destroyed  by  Mr.  Wilmot  Hprton  and 
Col.  Doyle  as  the  representatives  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  Mr.  Moore,  who  repaid  to  Mr.  Murray  the  sum  he  had  ad- 
vanced, with  the  interest  then  due.  After  the  whole  had  been  burnt 
the  agreement  was  found,  and  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Moore's  interest 
ill  the  MS.  had  entirely  ceased  on  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  by 
which  event  the  property  became  absolutely  vested  in  Mr.  Murray. 
The  details  of  this  scene  have  been  recorded  both  by  Mr.  Moore  and 
Lord  Broughton,  and  perhaps  by  others.  Lord  Broughton  having 
kindly  permitted  me  to  read  his  narrative,  I  can  say,  that  the  lead- 
ing facts  related  b^  him  and  Mr.  Moore  agree.  Both  narratives 
retain  marks  of  the  irritation  which  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
produced ;  but  as  they  both  (Mr.  Moore  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse) 
desired  to  do  what  was  most  honourable  to  Lord's  Byron's  memory* 
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and  as  the;  lived  in  terms  of  friendflliip  afterwardsy  I  have  omitted 
details  which  recall  a  painful  scene,  and  would  e^dte  piunful  feel* 
ings.  As  to  the  manuscript  itself,  havincr  read  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  three  or  four  pages  of  it  were  too 
gross  and  indelicate  for  publication ;  that  the  rest,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions,  contained  little  traces  of  Lord  Byron*s  genius,  and  no  in* 
teresting  details  of  his  life.  His  early  youth  in  Greece,  and  his 
sensibilty  to  the  scenes  around  him,  when  resting  on  a  rock  in 
the  8wimmin|r  excursions  he  took  from  the  Piraeus,  were  strikingly 
described.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  world  is  no  loser  by  the  sa- 
crifice made  of  the  Memoirs  of  this  great  poet.]  Moore  continues—* 
**  18th.  Dressed  in  a  hurry,  having  been  invited  this  week  past  to 
meet  the  Princesses  at  Lady  Donegal's  at  two  o'clock.  Found  there 
CoL  Dalton,  the  attendant  of  the  Princess  Augusta ;  and  soon  after 
their  Boyal  Highnesses  came,  viz.,  Augusta,  Mary  (the  Duchess  of 
Oloncester),  and  Sophia  of  Gloucester.  The  rest  of  the  party  were 
Jeky],  and  Lady  Poulteney  and  her  daughter.  Sung  for  them,  and 
then  the  Princess  Augusta  sung  and  played  for  me ;  among  other 
things,  new  airs  which  she  had  composed  to  two  songs  of  mine, '  The 
wreath  you  wove*  (rather  pretty)  and  •  The  Legacy  V  She  placed 
also  a  march,  which  she  told  me  she  had  *  composed  for  Frederick' 
(Duke  of  York),  and  a  waltz  or  two,  with  some  German  airs.  I 
then  sung  to  her  my  rebel  song,  <  O,  where's  the  slave  1'  and  it  was 
no  small  triumph  to  be  chorused  in  it  by  the  favourite  sister  of  hia 
Al;\|esty  George  IV.  *  *  *  We  then  sat  down  to  luncheon ;  and 
it  was  quite  amusing  to  iind  how  much  at  my  ease  I  felt  myself ; 
having  consorted  with  princes  in  my  time,  but  not  knowing  much  of 
the  female  eender  of  royalty.  A  good  deal  of  talk  about  Lord  Ken- 
Ton.  Jekyl  siud  that  Kenyon  died  of  eating  apple  pie  crust  at 
breakfast,  to  save  the  expense  of  muffins;  and  that  Lord  Ellen^ 
borough,  who  succeeded  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  in  consequence, 
always  bowed  with  great  reverence  to  apple  pie :  *  which,'  said  Jekyl, 
*  we  used  to  call  apple  pie-ty.'  The  Princesses  also  told  of  how '  the 
King'  used  to  play  tricks  on  Kenyon,  sending  the  Despatch  Box  to 
him  at  a  quarter  past  seven,  when  he  knew  Kenyon  was  snug  in  bed  ; 
being  accustomed  to  go  to  bed  at  that  hour  to  save  candle-light. 
Altogether  the  repast  went  off  very  agreeably.  Gave  up  my  other 
engagements  and  dined  with  Woolriche,  at  Richardson's.  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned  that  in  the  course  of  my  conversations  these  two 
days  past  with  Hobhouse,  he  frequently  stated  that,  having  remon- 
strated with  Lord  Byron  the  last  time  he  saw  him  on  the  impro- 
priety of  putting  a  document  of  the  nature  of  these  memoirs 
out  of  his  own  power,  Lord  B^on  had  expressed  regret  at 
having  done  so,  and  alleged  considerations  of  delicacy  towards 
me  as  his  only  reason  for  not  recalling  them.  This,  if  1  wanted 
any  justification  to  myself  for  what  I  have  done,  would  abun- 
dantly satisfy  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  sacrifice.  21st.  Break- 
fasted with  Luttrel.  Discussed  the  offer  of  W.  Horton  over,  but 
he  could  not  convince  me.  My  views  of  the  matter  simplv  these : 
from  the  moment  I  was  lucky  enough  (by  converting  the  Male  of  the 
MS.  into  a  debt)  to  repair  the  great  error  1  had  committed,  in 
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putting  such  a  document  out  of  my  power,  I  considered  it  but  as  a 
trust,  subject  to  such  contingencies  as  had  just  happened,  and  read/ 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Byron,  it  ne  should  think 
proper  to  recall  it ;  or  of  his  representatives,  if,  after  his  death,  it 
should  be  found  advisable  to  suppress  it.  To  secure  this  object  it 
was  that,  at  Luttrel's  suggestion,  I  directed  a  clause  to  be  inserted 
in  the  agreement  with  Murray,  giving  me  a  lapse  of  three  months 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Byron  to  raise  the  money  and  redeem  my 
deposit.  That  the  clause  was  not  inserted,  as  I  intended,  was  a 
strange  accident,  and  would  have  been  to  me  (had  the  omission  been 
discovered  in  time  to  take  the  disposal  of  the  MS.  out  of  my  hands) 
a  most  provoking  one.  But,  luckily,  by  the  delay  in  producing  the 
agreement,  I  was  enabled  to  proceed  eyactlv  as  if  all  had  been  as  I 
intended ;  and  to  restore,  of  my  own  free  wiu,  and  without  any  view 
to  self-interest,  the  trust  into  those  hands  that  had  the  most  natural 
claims  to  the  disposal  of  it.  Were  I  now  to  take  the  money,  I  should 
voluntarily  surrender  all  this  ground,  which  I  had  taken  so  much 
nains  to  secure  to  myself ;  should  acknowledge  that  I  had  put  the 
MS.  out  of  my  power,  and  surrendering  all  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing disinterestealy  concurred  in  a  measure  considered  essential  to 
the  reputation  of  my  friend,  should  exhibit  myself  as  either  so  help- 
lessly needv,  or  so  over -attentive  to  my  own  interests,  as  to  reauire 
to  be  paid  for  a  sacrifice  which  honourable  feeling  alone  should  have 
dictated.  Luttrel  proposed  our  calling  upon  Hobhouse,  assurine 
me,  at  the  the  same  time,  that  no  one  could  oe  more  kindly  disposed 
towards  me  than  Hobhouse  was.  I  felt  glad  of  the  opportunity, 
and  we  went;  the  meeting  very  cordial.  Talked  again  over  the 
offer  of  the  family,  and  Hobhouse  (to  whom  Wilmot  Horton  had 
also  appealed  on  tiie  subject)  concurred  with  Luttrel  in  urging 
it  on  me.  I  went  over,  as  strongly  as  I  could,  my  reasons  against 
it;  and  at  last  Luttrel,  with  a  candour  that  did  him  much 
honour,  said,  *  Shall  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  Moore,  that  what 
you  have  said  has  a  good  deal  shaken  me ;  and  if  you  should  find 
(but  not  till  after  you  have  found)  that  Lord  J.  Russell  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  agree  with  these  views  of  yours,  pray  mention  the  effect 
which  I  freely  confess  they  have  produced  on  me.'  This  avowal  was 
evidently  not  without  its  influence  upon  Hobhouse,  who,  after  a  little 
more  conversation,  looked  earnestly  at  me  and  said,  *  Shall  I  tell  you, 
Moore,  fairly  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  in  your  situation  ?'  *  Out 
with  it,'  I  answered  eagerly,  well  knowing  what  was  comine.  *  I 
would  not  take  the  money,'  he  replied ;  and  then  addeH,  '  The  fact  is, 
if  I  wished  to  injure  your  character,  my  advice  would  be  to  accept 
it.'  This  was  an  honest  and  manly  triumph  of  good  nature,  over  the 
indifference  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  to  my  reputation,  which  must  have 
dictated  his  former  advice.  He  then  talked  of  Murray's  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  statement  in  the  *  Times  ;'  on  which  I  offered  to  draw  up 
a  paragraph  correcting  its  errors,  and  giving  Murray  full  credit  for 
having  at  first  declined  to  receive  the  money,  when  proffered  to  him. 
Did  so,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  L.  and  H.  and  took  it  to  the 
*  Times'  office.  Went  to  Longmans'  to  finish  niy  insurance  transac- 
tion, and  brought  them  round,  without  much  difficulty,  to  approve  of 
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mj  refusal  of  the  monej ;  this  was  a  ^at  point  gained,  and  more 
easily  (considering  their  commercial  views  of  matters)  than  I  ex- 
pected. Dined  at  Lansdowne  House.  Went  early  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  Lord  L.  with  respect  to  my  refusal  of  the  money,  or 
rather  to  teU  him  what  I  meant  to  do ;  for,  having  made  up  my  mind, 
it  would  have  heen  mockery  to  affect  to  ask  advice.  Told  him, 
therefore,  at  starting,  that  though  I  should  be  most  delighted  to  have 
the  sanction  of  his  opinion,  yet  that  nothing  could  change  my  own 
views  of  the  matter.  Had  but  little  time,  however,  for  my  state* 
ment  to  him  and  Lady  Lansdowne  before  the  company  arrived.  The 
party  were  the  Hollands,  the  Gwydirs,  the  William  Russells,  the 
Cowpers,  the  Duke  of  Argj'le,  and  Sydney  Smith.  Saw  in  my  short 
conversation  with  them,  tnat  both  Lord  and  Lady  L.  were  strongly 
for  my  taking  the  money.  Went  off  at  ten  o'clock  to  Paddineton  ; 
a  rather  strange  scene.  Forgot  to  mention  that  one  of  the  days  I 
called  upon  D.  Kinnaird,  he  read  me  a  letter  he  had  just  received 
from  a  girl,  entreating  of  him  (in  consideration  of  her  family,  who 
would  be  all  made  unhappy  by  the  disclosure),  to  procure  for  her 
her  letters,  and  a  miniature  of  her,  which  had  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Byron.  Told  Kinnaird  I  could  guess  the  name  of  the 
lady,  and  did  so.  Forgot  to  mention  that  Hobhouse  told  me  W. 
Horton  had  said,  that  'if  there  was  any  power  in  law  to  make 
me  take  the  money,  he  would  enforce  it.'" 

The  anecdotes  and  repartees  abounding  in  these  volumes  are 
Tcrj  amusing,  and  contribute^  not  a  little^  to  render  entries, 
otherwise  slip-sloppish,  agreeable,  and  piquant.  Whilst 
Moore  was  engaged  in  gathering  facts  for  the  Life  of  Sheridan^ 
very  many  amusing  traits  of  the  eloquent  and  witty  Irishman 
were  related,  and  the  poet  never  failed  to  enrol  them  in  the 
JDiary.  As  the  stories  were  generally  told  at  the  dinner  or 
supper  table,  the  laughter  and  fun  became  contagious^  and  the 
humor  of  the  dead  wit  seemed  often  to  preside  over  the  con- 
versation devoted  to  his  memory.  The  following  are  the  best 
specimens  of  the  Sheridaniana  : — 

^  By  the  by,  the  Duke  mentioned  at  breakfast  a  good  story  Sheri- 
dan used  to  tell  of  one  of  his  constituents  (I  believe)  saying  to  him. 
'  Ob,  sir,  things  cannot  go  on  in  this  way ;  there  mu»t  be  a  reform  ; 
we  poor  electors  are  not  paid  at  all.'  Henry  told  me  yesterday 
evenmg  (having  joined  us  in  our  walk)  that  Shaw,  having  lent  She- 
ridan near  £500,  used  to  dun  him  very  considerably  for  it ;  and  one 
day,  when  he  had  been  rating  about  the  debt,  and  insisting  that  he 
must  be  pud,  the  latter,  having  played  off  some  of  his  plausible 
wheedling  upon  him,  ended  by  saying  that  he  was  very  much  in  want 
of  £25  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  joumev  he  was  about  to  take,  and 
be  knew  Shaw  would  be  good-natured  enough  to  lend  it  to  him. 
« *Pon  my  word,'  says  Shaw,  '  this  is  too  bad,  after  keeping  me  out 
of  my  money  in  so  shameful  a  manner,  you  now  have  the  face  to 
ask  me  for  more ;  but  it  won't  do,  I.  must  be  paid  my  money  ;  and 
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it  is  most  disgraceful/  &c.  &c.  '  My  dear  fellow/  says  Sheridan, 
<  the  sum  you  ask  me  for  is  a  very  considerable  one ;  whereas  I  only 
ask  YOU  for  five- and- twenty  pounds/  Charles  Sheridan  told  me  that 
his  father,  being  a  good  deal  plagued  by  an  old  maiden  relation  of 
his  always  goin^  out  to  walk  with  him,  said  one  day  that  the  weather 
was  bad  and  rainy,  to  which  the  old  lady  answered,  '  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  cleared  up/  *  Yes,'  said  Sheridan,  <  it  has  cleared 
up  enough  for  one,  but  not  for  tioo.'  He  mentioned,  too,  that  Tom 
Stepney  supposed  algebra  to  be  a  learned  language,  and  referred  to 
his  father  to  know  whether  it  was  not  so,  who  said,  '  Certainly, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Algebra.*  <  By  what  people  was  it  spoken  ?'  <  By 
the  Algebrians,  to  be  sure/  siud  Sheridan.  A  good  deal  of  talk 
about  Sheridan,  said  that  Mrs.  S.  had  sung  once  after  her  marriage 
at  the  installation  of  Lord  North  at  Oxford,  and  as  there  were  de- 

grees  then  conferring  honoris  catua^  Lord  N.  said  to  Sheridan  that 
e  ought  to  have  one  exoris  causli.  .  .  He  (Lyne)  mentioned  Old 
Rose  having  once  asked  Sheridan  what  he  thought  of  the  name  he 
had  just  given  his  little  son,  George  Pitt  Hose,  and  Sheridan  reply- 
ipg,  <  Whv,  I  think  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet/ 
To  breakfast  at  Bowood.  Talked  with  Lord  Holland  and  Rogers 
afterwards  about  Sheridan.  Question  as  to  the  things  I  might  telL 
Rogers  mentioned  that  S.'s  father  said,  *Talk  of  the  merit  of  Dick's 
Comedy !  there's  nothing  in  it ;  he  had  but  to  dip  the  pencil  in  his  own 
heart,  and  he'd  there  find  the  characters  of  both  Joseph  and  Charles.' 
Lord  H.  thought  I  might  introduce  this  as  an  exemplification  of  the 
harih  feeling  the  father  had  towards  him,  which  was  such  that '  he 
even  permitted  himself  to  say,'  &c.  &c.  Sheridan  latterly,  though 
having  his  house  in  Saville  Row,  lived  at  an  hotel,  and  used  to 
chuckle  at  the  idea  of  the  bailiffs  watching  fruitlessly  for  him  in 
Saville  Row." 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  pleasant  Ana  in  the 
volumes  before  us  ;  and  in  reading  we  have  noted  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  give  at  random,  unmindful  of  time  or  volume  : — 

"  In  talking  at  dinner  of  the  disadvantage  of  people  being  brought 
u]^  to  wealth  and  rank.  Lady  H.  said,  '  that  if  she  were  a  fairy, 
wishing  to  inflict  the  greatest  mischief  upon  a  child,  she  would  make 
him  abundantly  rich,  very  handsome,  with  high  rank,  and  have  all 
these  advantages  to  encircle  him  from  the  cradle;  this  she  pro« 
Bounced  to  be  an  infallible  recipe  for  producing  perfect  misery ;  and 
*  in  the  mean  time,'  she  added,  '  I  should  have  the  gratitude  of  the 
child's  relations  for  the  precious  gifts  I  had  endowed  him  with.' 
This  produced  discussion  and  dissent.  Lord  H.  said  it  depended 
upon  the  natural  disposition  of  the  person.  There  were  some  that 
would  be  happy  in  all  situations:  <  There's  Moore/ he  said,  'vou 
couldn't  make  mm  miserable  even  by  inflicting  a  dukedom  on  him.' 
Mentioned  that  on  some  one  saying  to  Peel,  about  Lawrenoe'spic* 
ture  of  Croker,  *  You  can  see  3ie  very  quiver  of  his  lips ;'  *  Y  es,* 
said  Peel,  '  and  the  arrow  coming  out  of  it.*  Croker  himself  was 
telline  this  to  one  of  his  countrymen,  who  answered^ '  He  meant 
ArrM,  coming  out  of  it.'    .     .    24th.  Went  to  Power's:  signed  a 
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renewed  deed  between  us,  the  other  having  expired  this  last  year. 
Went  to  Bishop's,  to  look  over  the  things  that  have  been  done  for 
the  Qreek  work.  After  our  singing  together  his  glee,  *  To  Greece 
we  give  our  shining  blades,'  he  turned  ezuUingly  to  Power,  and 
said,  •  That*s  worth  one  thousand  pounds.'  Presently  we  tried  over 
my  glee,  <  Here,  while  the  moonbght  dim,'  and  he  said,  '  That's 
worth  ^\e  hundred.'  .  .  Received  a  letter  from  Rogers,  which 
begins  thus :  *  What  a  lucky  fellow  you  are  1  Surely  you  must  have 
been  bom  with  a  rose  in  your  lips,  and  a  nightingale  singing  at  the 
top  of  your  bed.'  Some  one  praised  a  waterfall  on  Lord  Plunket's 
property,  and  exclaimed,  •  Whv,  it's  quite  a  cataract.'  *  Oh,  that's 
all  my  eye,'  said  Plunket.  A  flourishing  speech  of  Sheil  about  me 
in  the  Irish  papers.  Savs  I  am  *  the  flrst  poet  of  the  day,  and  join 
the  bird  of  paradise's  plumes  to  the  strength  of  the  eagle's  winff.' 
It  was  mentioned  that  Luttrell  said  lately,  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
affection imputed  to  the  army  in  England,  *  Gad,  sir,  when  the  ex- 
tinguisher takes  fire,  it's  an  awkward  business.'  Mulock  talked  of 
persons  *  going  to  the  well-spring  of  English  poesy,  in  order  to  cow*- 
mufdcate  what  they  have  quaffed  to  others,^  Saw  this  morning,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pill  box,  sent  me  from  the  apothecary's,  these 
words,  « May  Hebe's  choicest  gifts  be  thy  lot,  thou  pride  of  Erin's 
Isle.'  Gell  full  of  jokes  ;  his  best  hit  was  upon  Cornwall's  using  the 
word  blasted.'  '  That's  not  lang^uage  for  good  society,  sir  ;  it  is  too 
much  the  EoUc**  Tierney  said  of  Mackintosh — '  a  very  good  his- 
torical man,  and  may  be  relied  upon  for  a  sound  opinion  about 
Cardinal  Wolsey  or  so ;  but  for  anything  of  the  present  day — .' 
The  Queen  has  sjud  that  she  never  committed  adultery  but  once,  and 
that  was  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  husband.  Jekyll  mentioned  a  man 
who  told  him  his  eating  cost  him  almost  nothing,  for  '  on  Sunday,' 
said  he,  '  I  always  dine  with  my  old  friend, — and  then  eat  so  much 
that  it  lasts  until  Wednesday,  when  I  buy  some  tripe,  which  I  hate 
like  the  very  devil,  and  which,  accordingly,  makes  me  so  sick  that  I 
cannot  eat  any  more  until  Sunday  again.'  Curran,  upon  a  case  where 
the  Theatre  Koval  in  Dublin  brought  an  action  against  Astley  for  act- 
ing the  Lock  an4Key,  said :  <  My  Lords,  the  whole  question  turns  upon 
this,  whether  the  said  Lock  and  Key  is  to  be  considered  a  paterit  one,  or 
of  the  spring  and  tumbler  kind.'  Called  on  Crampton,  and  found  him 
laid  on  the  sofa.  His  story  of  the  bov  wishing  for  a  place  under  govern* 
ment ;  his  powers  of  *  screeching  n*eestone.'  '  Sure,  it's  me  you  hear 
in  Dublin  every  Wednesday  and  Friday.'  Lord  Farnham  saying, 
during  the  Queen's  trial,  that  he  would  not  make  up  his  mind  until 
he  had  heard  one  Italian  witness,  who  had  often  been  mentioned,  and 
who  might  be  expected  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter — *  one 
Polacca.*  A  man  asked  another  to  come  and  dine  off  of  boiled  beef 
and  potatoes  with  him, '  That  I  will,'  said  the  other,  *  and  it's  rather 
odd  It  should  be  exactly  the  same  dinner  I  had  at  home  for  myself, 
iarring  the  heef.*  Some  one  using  the  old  expression  about  some 
light  wine  he  was  giving,  *  There's  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of 
it,'  was  answered,  *  No,  but  there  is  a  bellyache  in  every  glass  of  it.' 
A  man  haying  been  asked  to  dinner  repeatedly  by  a  person  whom  he 
knew  to  be  but  a  shabby  Amphitryon,  went  at  last,  and  found  the 
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dinner  so  meagre  and  bad,  that  he  did  not  get  a  bit  to  eat.  Whea 
the  dishes  were  removing,  the  host  said, '  Well,  now  the  ice  is  broken, 
I  suppose  jou  will  ask  me  to  dine  some  day/  *  Most  willingly.' 
*  Name  jour  day,  then.*  '  AJour*d  Hui,  par  exemple^*  answered  the 
dinnerless  guest.  Lord  Holland  told  of  a  man  remarkable  for  ab- 
sence, who,  dining  once  at  the  same  sort  of  shabby  repast,  fancied 
himself  in  his  own  house,  and  began  to  apologise  for  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  dinner.  Luttrell  told  of  a  good  phrase  of  an  attorney's, 
in  speaking  of  a  reconciliation  that  had  taken  place  between  two 
persons  whom  he  wished  to  set  by  the  ears,  '  I  am  sorry  to  tell  yoo, 
sir,  that  a  compromise  has  broken  out  between  the  parties.'  Lord 
Bancliffe  told  a  good  thing  of  Sir  E.  Nagle's  coming  to  our  present 
King,  when  the  news  of  Bonaparte's  death  had  just  arrived,  and 
saying,  *  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  your  Majesty  that  your  bit- 
terest enemy  is  dead.*  'No!  is  she,  by  Gad?'  said  the  King. 
All  dined  at  Oorry's  ;  Counsellor  Casey  the  only  person  beside 
ourselves :  was  in  the  Irish  Parliament:  his  account  of  the  fracas 
between  Grattan  and  Isaac  Corrjr,  which  ended  in  a  duel.  Grattan's 
words  were,  <  To  this  charge  (imputation  of  treason),  what  is  to 
be  said  ?  My  only  answer  to  it  here  is  that  it  is  false ;  anywhere 
else — a  blow,  a  blow !'  at  the  same  time  extending  his  arm  violently 
towards  where  Corry  sat.  In  another  part  of  his  speech  he  began 
bis  defence  thus — '  There  were  but  two  camps  in  tne  country,  the 
minister  and  the  insurgent,'  &c.  &a  Corry  (our  host)  gave  an  ac- 
count of  Grattan*s  conduct  on  the  day  when  he  was  wounded  by  the 
mob  during  his  chairing.  While  under  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  he 
said,  '  The  papers  will,  of  course,  give  an  account  of  it ;  they  will 
say  he  was  unanimously  elected ;  he  was  seated  in  the  cbair  amidst 
acclamations,  &c.  &c.,  and  on  his  return  home  was  obliged  to  send 
for  a  surgeon  to  cure  him  of  a  black  eye  he  had  got  on  the  wav.' 
He  said  also  to  some  one  who  came  in,  *  You  see  me  here  like 
Actseon,  devoured  by  my  own  hounds.'  Told  a  story  of  Grattan's 
taking  some  fine  formal  English  visitors  about  his  grounds,  and  fall- 
ing himself  into  a  ditch  by  taking  them  a  wrong  wav.  Casey  men- 
tioned his  extreme  courtesy  to  Corry  after  he  had  wounded  him. 
Corry  wished  him  to  go  back  to  the  house.  *  No,  no,'  said  G., '  let 
the  curs  fight  it  out.  I'll  be  with  you,  not  only  now,  but  till  yon 
are  able  to  attend.'  Grattan  always  annexed  great  importance  to 
personal  courage  (readiness  to  go  o«/).  Isaac  Corry,  in  speaking  of 
turn  to  Casey,  expressed  himself  in  tiie  most  enthusiastic  manner ; 
and  when  Casey  told  him  he  kept  a  minute  of  that  memorable  de- 
bate, seemed  to  regret  it  exceedingly,  as  ashamed  of  his  own  in- 
temperance on  the  occasion :  on  finding  afterwards  that  the  writing 
of  tnis  minute  was  effaced  by  lying  in  a  damp  place,  rejoiced  pro- 
portionably.  Had  a  letter  from  the  Longmans,  to  say  that  the  hope 
they  had  of  finding  out  from  the  dej^uty  that  the  money  had  never 
been  paid  into  his  nands,  had  been  disappointed,  and  thev  must  now 
proceed  to  negotiate  as  soon  as  possible.  Kenny  called  in,  and 
speaking  of  such  a  calamity  coming  upon  one,  so  perfectly  innocent 
of  all  delin({uency  in  it  as  I  am,  said  *  It  is  well  you  are  a  poet ;  a 
philosopher  never  could  have  borne  it.*    There  is  a  great  deal  of 
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truth  as  well  as  humour  in  this.  Kenny  wrote  his  Raising  the  Wind 
in  seven  dajs.  It  is  said  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  wrote  to  her 
&ther  (as  a  slap  over  the  knuckles  for  his  late  sanction  of  the  Revo- 
lution) Je  SHis  accouckee  d*unfils  et  pas  dune  constitution.  AM.  le 
Garde  asked  me,  if  I  could  speak  French,  and  on  my  replying 
'  a  little,*  he  said,  '  Ah  I  oui :  on  ne  ponrrait  pas  avoir  ecrit  de  si 
heitux  vers  sans  savoir  le  Frangais,  On  the  death  of  the  Da- 
nish Ambassador  in  Paris,  some  commissare  of  police  having 
come  to  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  makine  a  proces  verbid 
of  his  death,  it  was  resisted  by  the  suite  as  an  infringement  of  the 
Ambassador's  privilege,  to  which  the  answer  of  the  police  was,  that 
Un  ambassadeur  dh  gu*il  est  mort,  ventre  dans  la  vie  privee,  A  country 
poet  apostrophised  the  river  Barrow  thus — '  Wheel,  Barrow,  wheel 
thy  winding  course.*  The  Duke  of  Bedford's  favorite  songs  were 
*  The  Boys  of  Kilkenny'  and  *  Here's  the  Bower.*  Forgot  to  men- 
tion that  Casey,  during  my  journey,  mentioned  to  me  a  parody  of 
his  on  those  two  lines  in  the  '  Veiled  Prophet' — 

'  He  knew  no  more  of  fear  than  one,  who  dwells 
Beneath  the  tropics,  knows  of  icicles.* 

The  following  is  his  parody,  which  I  bless  my  stars  that  none  of  my 
critics  were  lively  enough  to  hit  upon,  for  it  would  have  stuck  by 
me: — 

<  He  knew  no  more  of  fear  than  one,  who  dwells 
On  Scotia's  mountains,  knows  of  knee-buckles.' 

On  my  mentioning  this  to  Gorry,  he  told  me  of  a  remark  made  upon 
the  'Angels,'  by  Kyle,  the  Provost,  which  I  should  have  been 
equally  sorry  any  of  my  critics  had  got  hold  of: — *  I  could  not  help 
figuring  to  myself,'  says  Kyle,  <  all  the  while  I  was  reading  it,  Tom, 
Jerry,  and  Logic  on  a  lark  from  the  sky,*  Few  such  lively  shots 
from  our  University.  In  the  large  picture  of  Domenichino  here  the 
hea4  of  hb  Sibyl  is  repeated  ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  often  in  his  pictures. 
Chantrey  does  not  admire  the  Duomo  of  Milan  ;  thinks  it  too  flat, 
and  without  any  of  the  grandeur  or  richness  of  our  Gothic  at  home. 
As  we  came  along  yesterday,  I  asked  0.  and  J.  which  of  the  painters 
they  would  wish  to  be  if  they  had  their  choice  among  all.  C.  said 
Tintoret ;  and  J.,  Raphael :  the  former  on  account  of  the  prodi- 
gious works  of  Tintoret  at  Venice,  which  I  regret  I  did  not  see 
more  perfectly.  Letters  from  Bess,  in  which,  alluding  to  what  I 
had  communicated  to  her  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  friendship,  and  the 
probability  of  my  being  soon  liberated  from  exile,  she  says,  *  God 
bless  you,  my  own  free,  fortunate,  happy  bird  (what  she  generally 
calls  me  )  ;  but  remember  that  your  cage  is  in  Paris,  and  that  your 
mate  longs  for  you.'  Galled  on  Chantrey,  who  seemed  heartily  glad 
to  see  me  ;  his  atelier  full  of  mind ;  never  saw  such  a  set  of  thinking 
heads  as  his  busts.  Walter  Scott's  very  remarkable  from  the  height 
of  the  head.  The  eyes,  Chantrey  says,  as  usually  taken  as  a  centre, 
and  the  lower  portion  (or  half)  always  much  the  greater ;  but  in 
Scott's  head  the  upper  part  is  even  longer  than  the  lower.  dOth. 
Dined  at  Lord  Bristol's  to  meet  Madame  de  Genlis :  a  large  party, 
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.Charlemonts,  Temp1eioD8>  Granards,  &c.  Sat  next  Madame  de 
Oenliii :  much  conversation  with  her ;  some  things  she  told  of  the 
'  olden  time'  rather  interesting.  Upon  my  mentioning  Mickle's  de- 
tection of  Voltaire's  criticisms  on  the  *  Lusiad/  she  told  a  similar 
thing  of  some  criticisms  of  Marmontel  upon  the  same  poem,  which 
she  traced  in  the  same  manner  to  an  old  French  translation.  Spoke 
of  his  'Tales'  as  in  such  mauvais  ton  of  society;  that  he  certainly 
met  men  of  fashion  at  Mademoiselle  Clairon's,  hut  only  knew  them 
by  the  manners  they  put  on  there  (which  were,  of  course,  different 
from  what  they  would  be  in  correct  society),  and  painted  from  them 
accordingly.  Mentioned  some  man  of  rank  whom  she  had  heard 
praising  the  manner  in  which  Marmontel  had  sketched  some  charac- 
ters, saying  that  it  was  to  the  Tery  life ;  and  on  her  expressing  her 
Astonishment  at  this  opinion,  he  added,  '  Yes,  life  such  as  it  is  chez 
Mademoitelle  Clairon,'  The  same  person  too,  in  praising  any  touch 
of  nature  in  Marmontel,  always  subjoined,  ia  nature,  comme  elU  ett 
chez  MademmtelU  Ciairon,  Told  me  that  she  once  entrusted  to  Stone 
between  thirty  and  forty  volumes  of  extracts  which  she  had  made 
during  a  most  voluminous  course  of  English  reading,  and  which  she 
never  afterwards  could  recover :  supposes  that  they  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams.  Sang  in  the  evening.  Traoa- 
lated,  *  Keep  your  Tears  for  me'  into  French,  for  Madame  de  Genlis 
before  I  sang  it.   Went  from  thence  to  Madame  de  Flahault's :  heard 

some  pretty  good  sinnng  from  the  De and  Flahault ;  some  fine 

playing  too  on  the  French  horn  by  a  M.  Puzzi.  Dined  at  Lord 
Lansdowne's :  company.  Lord  and  Lady  Cawdor,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
&c.  &c.  Hume,  lately,  at  some  meeting,  in  referring  to  allegations 
made  by  some  one  who  preceded  him,  called  him  the  *  honourable 
allegator.*  A  notable  receipt  for  raising  Newtons  in  France,  sug- 
gfested  by  Beyle  (the  author  of  Histoire  de  la  Peintore  en  Italic,*  &c. 
&c.)  ;  Pour  avoir  des  Newtons,  U  faut  semer  des  Benjamin  Conttaats. 
Conversation  about  French  words  expressing  meanings  which  we 
cannot  supply  from  our  own  langpiage,  verve  given  as  an  instance. 
Whether  their  vagueness  may  not  (instead  of  their  definiteness)  be  the 
great  convenience  we  find  in  them ;  just  as  Northeote,  in  looking  at 
a  picture,  said  *  Yes,  very  good,  very  clever ;  but  it  wants,  it  wants 
(at  last,  snapping  his  fingers),  damme,  it  wants  that.*  Mav  not  our 
use  of  verve,  and  such  other  words,  be  from  the  same  despair  of 
finding  anything  to  express  exactly  what  we  mean  ?  Suggested  this, 
which  amused  tnem  ;  but  they  stood  up  for  verve,  as  more  significant 
than  the  snap  of  the  fingers.  Mackintosh's  test  of  what  is  more  ex* 
cellent  in  art, '  That  which  pleases  the  greatest  number  of  people,' 
produced  some  discussion ;  differed  with  him ;  may  be  true,  to  i 
certain  degree,  of  such  a  sensual  art  as  music,  but  not  of  those  for 
the  enjoyment  of  which  knowledge  is  necessary— painting,  for  in- 
stance, and  poetry.  In  the  latter,  he  adduced  as  examples.  Homer 
and  Shakspeare,  which  certainly  for  universaiity  of  pleasing  are  the 
best,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  he  could  mention.  Mackintosh 
quoted  in  praise  what  Canning  said  some  nights  before,  in  referring 
to  Windham,  'whose  illustrations  often  survived  the  subjects  to 
which  they  were  applied.'    If  he  had  said  stories  instead  of  illustra- 
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tioDS^  it  would  be  more  correct,  though  not  so  imoosing ;  illustra- 
tions can  no  more  survive  their  subjects  than  a  shadow  can  the  sub- 
stance  or  a  reflection  the  image ;  and  as  Windham's  chief  merit 
w^  applying  old  stories  well,  to  remember  the  story  without  refe< 
rence  to  its  application^  might  be  a  tribute  to  Joe  Miller,  but  cer- 
tainlj  not  to  Windham.  Instanced  Sheridan's  application  of  the 
story  of  the  drummer  to  the  subject  of  Ireland,  when  remarks  were 
made  upon  the  tendency  of  the  Irish  to  complain.  The  drummer 
said  to  an  unfortunate  man,  upon  whom  he  was  inflicting  the  cat-o'- 
nine -tails  (and  who  exclaimed  occasionally,  *  a  little  higher,* '  a  little 
lower*),  *  Why,  do  what  I  will,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pleasing 
you.'  Would  any  one  think  that  he  paid  a  compliment  either  to 
Sheridan's  wit  or  his  own,  by  sayine  that  the  mere  cari- 
catures of  this  old  story  had  survived  in  his  memory  the 
admirable  application  of  them  ?  Thus  it  is  that  the  world 
is  humbugged  by  phrases.  Mackintosh  said  that  Pitt*s 
speeches  are  miserably  reported.  He  was  himself  present  at  the 
speech  on  the  Slave  Trade  in  '92  (which  Mr.  Fox  declared  was 
the  finest  he  had  ever  heard),  and  the  report,  he  says,  gives  no  idea 
whatever  of  its  merits.  Burke's  and  Windham's  the  only  speeches 
well  reported ;  being  given  by  themselves.  Went  from  thence  to 
Devonuiire  House,  where  there  was  very  bad  music;  two  new 
women,  Gastelli  and  Maranoni,  execrable.  The  Duke,  in  coming  to 
the  door  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  near  whom  I  stood, 
turned  aside  first  to  shake  hands  with  me  (though  the  great  Captain's 
band  was  waiting,  ready  stretched  out),  and  said,  <  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  here  at  last.'  A  good  deal  of  talk  with  Lady  Normanton  and 
Lady  Oowper.  The  Duches  of  Sussex^  bantering  me  upon  the  two 
fine  ladies  she  saw  so  anxious  to  get  hold  of  me  other  night  at  Al- 
auick*s  (Ladies  Jersey  and  Tankerville),  said  that  some  one  near  her 
remarked,  *  See  them  now,  it  is  all  on  account  of  his  reputation,  for 
they  do  not  care  one  pin  about  him.'  While  she  spoke.  Lord  Jersey 
Stood  close  beside  her,  and  she  was  (or  at  least  affected  to  be)  much 
imnoyed  at  finding  that  he  had  heard  her.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
introduced  me  to  iLadT  Waterford,  who  said  we  used  to  be  acquainted, 
and  asked  me  to  her  house  on  Monday  night."  ••♦•••• 
Passed  a  church,  the  altar  of  which  was  most  splendidly  illuminated, 
the  doors  wide  open,  and  people  kneeling  in  the  street.  If  there  had 
been  but  a  burst  of  music  from  it,  the  glory  of  the  spectacle  would 
kaye  been  perfect.  Music  issuing  out  of  light  is  as  good  an  idea  as  we 
can  have  or  heaTen." 

Amidst  all  Moore's  life  of  frippery^  of  unconnected  labor, 
and  of  great  products  of  natural  genius^  he  made,  owing  to 
his  satirical  poems,  many  enemies;  but  still,  so  playfully  was 
the  arrow  discharged,  it  seldom  rankled  in  the  wound. 
Lord  (^tlereagh  appears  to  have  been  the  only  distinguished 
personage  who  allowed  Moore's  satires  to  affect  his  good 
humor.  We  do  not  consider  this  a  reproach  to  Castlereagh ;  he 
was  a  high-spirited  man,  always  willing  to  back  his  own  word 
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with  his  pistol ;  he  never  joked^  and  to  bear  what  he  consider- 
ed the  sneers  and  misrepresentations  of  one  whom  he  believed 
to  be  but  a  papist^puppet  of  Holland  House^  trading  on  his 
rehgion  and  on  his  countrV)  was  more  than  his  philosophy  or 
his  contempt  could  enable  him  to  forgive.  And,  indeed, 
when  we  look  now  tlirough  Moore's  poems,  and  perceive  how 
he  made  himself  but  the  Punch  of  that  day,  and  endea- 
voured to  render  Castlereagh  his  Brougham,  we  regret  the 
factiousness  of  the  poet  whilst  respecting  the  silence  of  the 
statesman,  and  wish  that  our  genius  had  not  imitated  one 
as  vigorous  though  not  so  versatile — poor  Theodore  Hook. 
All  politicians,  however,  were  not  of  Castlereagh's  mind, 
and  Moore  thus  describes  his  acquaintanceship  with  George 
Canning,  and  with  William  Wordsworth  : — 

**  17th.  Met walking  with  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies.    After 

I  had  passed,  I  observed  the  party  stop  ;  and  the  gentleman  make 
signs  to as  if  to  caU  me  back,  which accordingly  did,  say- 
ing, '  Moore,  here's  Mr.  Canning  wishes  very  much  to  be  introduced 
to  you.'  It  was  no  other  than  the  right  honorable  orator  himself, 
who  put  out  his  hand  to  shake  mine  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  A 
sing^ar  circumstance  this,  and  as  creditable  to  him  as  it  is  certainly 
flattering  to  me.  His  daughter  a  very  pretty  girl.  I  remember, 
when  I  saw  and  walked  in  company  with  this  girl  at  Rome,  I  made  a 
resolution  (on  observing  not  only  her  beauty,  but  feeling  all  those 
associations  of  an  elegant  and  happy  home  which  her  manner  called 
up),  that  I  would  never  write  anotner  line  against  her  father.  His 
cordial  reception  of  me  has  now  clinched  this  determination.  24th. 
Went  with  Bessy  to  market,  and  afterwards  called  upon  Wordsworth. 
A  young  Frenchman  called  in,  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  him  and 
Wordsworth  at  cross  purposes  upon  the  subject  of  'Athalie;* 
Wordsworth  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  it  acted,  as  it  would 
never  come  up  to  the  high  imagination  he  had  formed  in  reading  it, 
of  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  tne  priests,  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  French* 
man  insisting  that  in  acting  alone  could  it  be  properly  enjoyed, — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  manner  it  was  acted  now ;  for  he  acknowledged  that 
till  the  Corps  de  Ballet  came  to  its  aid,  it  was  very  dull,  even  on  the 
stage, — une  action  morte.  Saw  Wordsworth's  wife;  she  seems  a 
comfortable  sort  of  person  enoueh.  A  note  came  from  Lady  Mary 
while  I  was  there,  to  offer  us  both  seats  in  her  box  at  the  Fran9ai8, 
for  the  evening ;  and  the  struggle  of  Wordsworth  (who  had  already 
arranged  to  go  with  hit  wife  and  sister  there)  between  nobility  and 
domesticity  was  very  amusing.  After  long  hesitation,  however,  and 
having  written  one  note  to  say  he  must  attend  hb  wife,  my  Lady 
carried  it,  and  he  wrote  another  accepting  the  teat.  I  should  have 
liked  well  enough  to  have  gone  myself,  out  this  was  our  dear  little 
Tom's  birthday,  and  I  had  promisea  to  pass  the  evening  at  home. 
Walked  with  Wordsworth,  who  was  going  to  call  upon  Canning,  and 
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finding  that  Oftnning  expected  him,  hy  his  having  left  his  name  j 
Peel's  with  the  porter,  did  not  go  up.     While  I  was  at  dinner,  a  n 


\  and 
I  note 
arrived  from  Owning  to  ask  me  to  dinner  to-morrow.  This  is  ex- 
cellent I  Can  he  ever  have  read  the  verses  in  the  latter  editions  of 
the  *  Fudge  Family  ?'  I  fear  not.  Wrote  to  say  1  should  have  the 
honour  of  waiting  on  him.  Dined  with  Canning.  Company :  Lord 
and  Lady  Frederick  Bentinck,  Wordsworth,  and  the  secretarv, 
young  Ohinnery.  The  day  very  agreeable.  I  felt  myself  excited  m 
an  unusual  way,  and  talked  (I  sometimes  feared)  rather  too  much  ; 
but  they  seemed  to  like  it,  and  to  be  amused.  There  was  one  cir- 
cumstance which  showed  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  intelligence  between 
the  father  and  daughter.  I  told  a  story  to  Miss  Canning,  which  the 
father  was  the  only  one  who  overheard,  and  it  evidently  struck  them 
both  as  very  comical  Canning  said  some  very  pleasant  things,  and 
in  a  very  auiet,  unobtrusive  manner.  Talking  of  Grattan,  he  said 
that,  for  the  last  two  years,  his  public  exhibitions  were  a  complete 
failure,  and  that  you  saw  all  the  mechanism  of  his  oratory  without 
its  life.  It  was  like  like  lifting  the  flap  of  a  barrel-organ,  and  seeing 
the  wheels.  That  this  was  unlucky,  as  it  proved  what  an  artificial 
style  he  had  used.  You  saw  the  skeleton  of  nis  sentences  without  the 
flesh  on  them ;  and  were  induced  to  think  that  what  you  had  consi. 
dered  flashes,  were  merely  primings,  kept  ready  for  the  occasion. 
Wordsworth  rather  dull.  I  see  he  is  a  man  to  hold  forth ;  one  who 
does  not  understand  the  give  and  take  of  conversation.  27th. 
Wordsworth  came  at  half-past  eight,  and  stopped  to  breakfast. 
Talked  a  good  deal.  Spoke  of  Byron's  plagiarisms  from  him  ;  the 
whole  third  canto  of  '  Childe  Harold'  founded  on  his  style  and  sen- 
timents. The  feeling  of  nataral  objects  which  is  there  expressed, 
not  caught  by  B.  from  nature  herself,  but  from  him  (Wordsworth), 
and  spoiled  in  the  transmission.  *  Tintern  Abbey*  the  source  of  it 
ail ;  trom  which  same  poem  too  the  celebrated  passage  about  Soli- 
tude, in  the  first  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold,'  is  (he  said)  taken,  with 
this  difference,  that  what  is  naturally  expressed  by  him,  has  been 
worked  by  Byron  into  a  laboured  and  antithetical  sort  of  declama- 
tion.* Spoke  of  the  Scottish  novels.  Is  sure  they  are  Scott's.  The 
only  doubt  he  ever  had  on  the  question  did  not  arise  from  thinking 
them  too  good  to  be  Scott's,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  infinite 
number  of  .clumsy  things  in  them  ;  common-place  contrivances, 
worthy  only  of  the  Minerva  press,  and  such  bad  vulgar  English  as 
no  gentleman  of  education  ought  to  have  written.  When  I  men- 
tioned the  abundance  of  them,  as  bein^  rather  too  great  for  one 
man  to  prodace,  he  said,  that  great  fertility  was  the  characteristic 
of  all  novelists  and  story-tellers.  Richardson  could  have  gone  on 
for  ever ;  his  *  Sir  Charles  Grandison'  was,  originally,  in  thirty 
volumes.     Instanced  Charlotte   Smith,  Madame   Cottin,   &c.   &c. 

•  •  There  is  some  resemblance  between  *  Tintern  Abbey*  and  *  Childe 
Harold  ;*  but,  as  Voltaire  said  of  Homer  and  VirgU,  *  When  they  tell 
me  Homer  made  Virgil»*  I  answer,  *  Then  it  his  best  work  :*  so  of 
Wordsworth  it  may  be  said,  *  If  he  wrote  the  third  cantu  of  Childe 
Harold,  it  is  liis  best  work/— Ed. 
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Scott,  since  he  was  a  child,  accustomed  to  legends,  and  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  story-telling  faculty ;  sees  nothing  to  stop  him  as  long  as 
he  can  hold  a  pen.  Spoke  of  the  verv  little  real  knowledge  of 
poetry  that  existed  now  ;  so  few  men  had  time  to  study.  For  in- 
stance,  Mr.  Canning ;  one  could  hardly  select  a  cleverer  man ;  and 
yet,  what  did  Mr.  Canning  know  of  poetry  ?  What  time  had  he,  in 
the  busy  political  life  he  nad  led,  to  study  Dante,  Homer,  &c.  as 
they  ought  to  be  studied,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  principles  of 
taste  in  works  of  genius.  Mr.  Fox,  indeed,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  made  leisure  for  himself,  and  took  to  improving  his  mind ; 
and,  accordingly,  all  his  later  public  displays  bore  a  greater  stamp 
of  wisdom  and  good  taste  than  his  early  ones.  Mr.  Burke  alone  was 
an  exception  to  this  description  of  public  men :  by  far  the  greatest  man 
of  his  age ;  not  only  abounding  in  knowledge  himself,  but  feeding,  in 
various  directions,  his  most  able  contemporaries;  assisting  Adam 
Smith  in  his  '  Political  Economy,'  and  Reynolds  in  his  '  Lectures  on 
Painting.'  Fox,  too,  who  acknowledged  that  all  he  had  ever  learned 
from  books  was  nothing  to  what  he  had  derived  from  Burke.*  I  walked 
with  Wordsworth  to  the  TuiUeries  :  he  goes  off  to-morrow.  At 
twelve  o'clock,  Phillips  the  painter,  and  nis  wife,  called  upon  us. 
Mentioned  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  he  has  just  seen  at  Munich, 
a  combination  of  two  or  three  different  collections.  Bessy  and  I 
called  upon  Lady  Davy  at  half-past  two,  and  drove  about  with  her 
till  it  was  time  to  go  to  dinner  at  Qrignon's.  Told  me  that  Sir 
Humphry  has  mentioned  in  a  letter  she  has  just  received  from  him, 
that  he  has  at  present  some  important  discovery  in  his  head ;  bids 
her  not  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  any  Frenchman ;  and  says,  *  the  game 
1  aim  at  is  of  the  highest  sort.'  Another  discovery,  such  as  that  of 
the  lamp,  is  too  much  to  expect  from  one  man.  We  talked  of 
Wordsworth's  exceedingly  high  opinion  of  himself;  and  she  men- 
tioned that  one  day,  in  a  large  party,  Wordsworth,  without  any  thing 
having  been  previously  said  that  could  lead  to  the  subject,  called  out 
suddenly  from  the  top  of  the  table  to  the  bottom,  in  his  most  epie 
tone, '  Davv  V  and,  on  Davy's  putting  forth  his  head  in  awfiU  expeo* 
tation  of  what  was  coming,  said,  <  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  I 
published  the  «  White  Doe'  in  quarto  ?'  '  No,  what  was  it  ?'  *  To 
show  the  world  mv  own  opinion  of  it.'  Williams  and  Mr.  Crawford 
dined  with  us,  and  we  afterwards  went  to  the  Feydeau,  where  we 
saw  two  rather  dull  things,  *  Deux  Jaloux'  and  '  Corisande.'  On  mv 
return  home  I  received  a  letter  givine  me  the  melancholj,  though 
long-expected,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends. 
Dalton.  How  fast  thev  go  I— but  his  death  was  a  relief  both  to  him- 
self and  all  who  loved  him*  Mr.  Crawford  came  to  us  in  the  even- 
ing :  he  mentioned  a  curious  instance  of  Canning's  sensitiveness  to 
attacks  from  the  press ;  that,  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  about  to 
be  married^  he  called  upon  Perry,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  there 
would  be  no  quizzing  remarks  upon  the  circumstance." 

Amongst  the  other  parties  with  whom  Moore  became  ac- 
*  There  is  much  justice  in  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Wordsworth. — En. 
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ouainted  in  France^  in  the  year  1821,  was  the  Duke  of 
Orleans — afterwards  Louis  Philippe.  The  reader  may  re- 
member that,  in  our  Memoir  of  Moore,*  we  referred  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  poet  and  the  king  had  been  close 
students  in  the  library  at  Donnington  Park,  whilst  the  former 
was  only  the  clever  prot%6  of  Lord  Moira,  and  the  latter  was 
but  a  needy  exile.  Moore  thus  relates  his  introduction  and  his 
interview : — 

"  y icomte  Ghabot  (an  old  acquaintance  of  mine>  who  dined  at 
Lord  Miltown*8  on  Saturday,  and  who  is  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans)  called,  and  left  a  note  for  me  to  dine  with  the  Duke  to- 
morrow. I  had  had  some  conversation  with  Ohabot  on  Saturday, 
in  which  I  said  how  flattered  I  had  been  to  find,  from  the  intimation 
I  received  through  Madame  de  Montjoye,  that  the  Duke  had  not 
forgot  me,  and  that,  only  for  the  necessity  of  the  dress  coat,  with 
which  I  was  not  provided,  I  should  have  gone  to  his  levee.  Chabot 
(as  he  tells  me  in  his  note)  mentioned  all  this  to  his  highness,  who 
has  thus  answered  my  confession  of  having  no  coat  by  asking  me  to 
dinner.  Walked  with  Charles  Sheridan,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving 
my  answer  at  the  Palais  Royal :  am  engagied  to  Liord  BanclifFe  to- 
morrow, but,  of  course,  cannot  disobey  the  royal  command.  23rd. 
Chabot  called  again  to  say  that  the  Duke  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Tuilleries  this  evening,  and  as  he  wanted  to  have  a  little  more  of  my 
company,  and  '  to  talk  over  old  times,'  he  wished,  if  possible,  I  would 
dine  with  him  on  Friday  next  instead.  Chabot  offered  to  call  at  the 
Bancliffes  on  his  way  back,  and  tell  them  I  was  free  now  for  my  en- 
gagement to  them :  did  so :  26th.  Called  upon  Chabot  (whose 
rooms  are  over  the  Duke  of  Orleans')  at  a  quarter  before  six,  in 
order  to  go  under  his  escort  to  dinner.  The  Duke  met  me  on  my 
entering  the  room  with,  <  I  wish  you  a  verv  good  night,  Mr.  Moore :' 
he  however  speaks  English  perfectly  well.  There  was  only  their 
own  family  party ;  and  though  the  thinff  was  at  first  rather  royal  and 
formidable,  I  soon  found  myself  perfectly  at  my  ease  amone  as  unaf- 
fected and  domestic  a  circle  as  ever  I  witnessed  in  my  station.  The 
Duke  drank  wine  with  me  at  dinner  ^  VAnglaise,  and  I  was  placed 
next  the  Duchess,  who  did  all  the  civilities  of  the  partridges,  pat^s, 
&c.,  before  her  in  a  very  quiet  and  kind  manner.  After  the  dmner, 
which  was  over  unusually  soon,  the  Duchess  sat  down  to  work,  and 
four  or  five  fine  children  were  admitted,  with  whom  the  Duke  played 
most  delightedly,  making  polichinelle  caps  for  them,  &c.  Mademoiselle 
showed  me  a  lithographic  work  lately  published,  <  The  Antiquities  of 
Normandy,'  and  the  Duke  and  she  at  each  side  of  me  looked  through 
the  whole  of  the  engravings.  They  then  asked  me  to  sing,  and  I 
have  seldom  had  a  more  pleased  audience ;  indeed,  the  reiteration  of 
'  charmant,'  ^  delicieux,'  &c.  became  at  last  almost  oppressive.  The 
Duke  reminded  me  of  the  songs  he  had  taught  me  at  Donnington 
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Park, '  Cadet  Boussel'  and  '  Polichinelle  est  par  tout  bien  reca/  and 
I  played  them  OTer,  which  amused  him  very  much.  He  said  he  did 
Dot  see  the  least  alteration  in  my  looks  since  we.  last  met,  which 
must  now  be  near  eighteen  years  ago.  In  talking  of  the  fitness  of 
the  English  language  for  music,  and  the  skill  with  which 
(they  were  pleased  to  say)  I  softened  down  its  asperity^  a 
Frenchman  who  was  there  said,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  nation, 
Mais  la  langue  Anglaise  fCest  pat  fUus  dure  aue  rAllemande,  never 
seemine  to  have  the  least  suspicion  that  nis  own  is  the  most 
detestable  language  for  music  of  any.  The  <  Evening  Bells'  seemed 
particularly  to  be  the  favourite,  and  the  whole  family  understood 
English  well  enough  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words.  As 
I  was  eneaged  in  the  evening  to  the  Forsters,  I  begged  of  Chabot  to 
ask  whether  I  might  take  an  earlv  leave,  which  was  granted,  with  a 
thousand  expressions  of  thanks  for  the  pleasure  I  had  given  them, 
&c.,  and  I  came  away  at  a  little  after  nine,  very  much  pleased  and 
flattered  by  the  day.  27th.  Dined  at  the  Palais  Royal,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  invitation  through  Chabot  yesterday,  who  mentioned  in 
his  note,  that  Mademoiselle  nad  made  arrangements  for  the  music 
she  promised  me  in  the  evening,  and  that  I  should  hear  her  play. 
All  very  kind.  The  Duchess  told  me,  soon  after  I  came  in,  rather 
a  flattering  niece  of  news  ;  namely,  that  at  a  grandefete,  at  the  court 
of  Berlin,  the  other  day,  the  royal  family  had  represented,  in  char- 
acter, the  story  of  <  Lalla  Rookh,'  and  our  own  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Aurungzebe.  Madame  Dolomieu,  one  of  the  dames 
d'honneur  promised  to  translate  for  me  the  programme  of  the 
fete,  which  is  in  German.  The  Duchess  said  that  Chateaubriand 
had  written  home  an  account  of  it,  and  described  it  as  the  most 
splendid  and  tasteful  thing  he  had  ever  seen.  Mademoiselle 
gave  me  her  arm  in  going  to  dinner,  and  I  sat  between  her  and 
the  Duchess.  After  dinner  had  some  conversation  on  politics 
with  the  Duke  :  seems  to  think  there  must  be  war,  ere  long, 
between  England  and  Russia :  spoke  of  the  bad  part  France  is  acting 
with  respect  to  Naples  I  sang  a  little,  and  they  seemed  to  like  it 
very  much.  At  nine  o'clock  Paer  arrived  with  his  daughter  and  a 
flute  player ;  the  girl  sang,  and  Mademoiselle  played  a  sonata,  ac- 
companied by  Paer  on  the  flute,  very  charmingly.  At  half-past  ten 
I  came  away  with  Chabot,  who  took  me  to  Lady  Rancliffe's  ball.  A 
very  pretty  assemblage  of  women,  both  French  and  English ;  amon? 
the  former  were  two  of  the  beauties  of  the  day,  Madame  Barante  and 
Madame  Beaufremont.    Returned  home  early." 

Amongst  Moore^s  French  acqaaintances  was  Madame  de 
Souza,  an  authoress  of  considerable  ability,  and,  in  the  year 
1820,  but  little  known  to  English  readers.  She  was  anxious 
that  her  then  new  novel,  MadefJtoiselle  de  Tournon,  should  be 
introduced  by  her  friend  Moore  to  the  notice  of  the  literary 
public  of  his  nation.  Accordingly,  partly  through  courtesy, 
and,  to  some  extent,  from  liking,  he  wrote  a  paper  upon  the 
novel,  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1820.     It 
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has  but  eleven  pages  of  original  matter,  and  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  Moore^s  pen :  indeed  the  Diary  shows  it  to  have  been 
rather  a  disagreeable  task  than  a  labor  of  love.  It  contains, 
however,  some  remarks  npon  Lamartinc's  MSditaiiona  Po- 
Cliques,  and  a  translation,  some  may  think  it  a  travesty,  of  a 
few  lines.  How  Moore  might  have  written  of  Laroartine,  had 
he  even  dreamt  that  the  Frenchman  would,  only  five  years  later 
produce — Le  Dernier  Chant  Du  PSlerinage  de  Childe-Harold, 
and  that  the  author  would  be  called  "  The  Fkbnch  Byron," 
we  know  not — possibly  he  might  have  added,  with  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward — "A  very  French  Byron."  The  passages  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  to  which  we  refer,  are  as  follow : — 

"  There  has  appeared,  indeed,  within  the  last  year,  a  little  work 
entitled  Meditations  Poitufues,  which  has  heen  profusedlj  lauded 
in  certain  circles,  but  which  appears  to  us  a  very  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  break  through  the  aneien  regime  of  the  French  Parnassus, 
and  transplant  the  wild  and  irregpilar  graces  of  English  poetry  into 
the  trim  parterre  of  the  Gallic  Muse.  What  this  author's  notions 
of  sublimity  are,  may  be  collected  from  the  first  stanzas  of  his  Me- 
ditations : — 

'  Lorsque  du  Oreateur  le  parole  f^conde, 
Dans  une  heure  fatale,  eut  infants  le  monde 

Des  germes  du  Chaos, 
De  son  oeuvre  imparfaite  il  d^touma  sa  face, 
Et  d'un  pied  dSdaigneux  le  lan^ant  dans  Tespace, 

Rentra  dan  son  repos. 
Ya,  dit-il,  &c.  &c. 
Which  may  be  thus,  not  unfairly  translated : — 

'  When  the  Deity  saw  what  a  world  he  had  fram'd 
From  the  darkness  of  Chaos,  surprised  and  ashamed 

He  tum'd  from  his  work  with  disdain ; 
Then  gave  it  a  kick,  to  complete  its  disgrace. 
Which  sent  it  off,  spinning  tnrough  infinite  space. 

And  retum'd  to  his  slumbers  again ; 
Saying, « Go  and  be,'  &c.  &c.'  "* 

In  the  month  of  November,  1822,  Moore  found  himself 
free,  and  able  to  return  once  more  to  his  Wiltshire  home.  His 
friends,  however,  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  Paris  before 
they  had  entertained  him  at  a  public  dinner.  The  following 
is  his  own  account  of  the  affair  : — 

*  In  these  Meditations  Lamartine,  in  the  foUowing  line,  as  it  were, 
"  slaps  Byron  on  the  back,*'  and  says — 

"  Courage  1  enfant  d^chu  d*une  race  diyine." 
The  brotherly  tone  of  the  whole  epistle  to  Byron  reminds  us  of  the 
show.man  who  refused  money  from  Charles  Mathews,  saying,  "Oh,  Mr. 
Mathews,  we  never  take  money  from  the  profession  " 
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*<  1 1  th.  The  dinner  took  place  at  Robert's ;  about  fifty  Bat  dowa : 
Lord  Trimleston  in  the  chair :  among  the  company  were  Lord  Gra- 
nard.  Sir  G.  Webster,  Robert  Adair,  &c.  CoIlmet*s  band  attended ; 
the  dinner  one  of  Robert's  best ;  and  aU  went  off  remarkably  weU. 
In  returning  thanks  for  my  health,  I  gave  '  Prosperity  to  England^' 
with  an  eulogium  on  the  moral  worth  of  that  coimtry,  which  was 
felt  more,  both  by  myself  and  the  company,  from  its  beinff  delivered 
in  France,  and  produced  much  effect.  Douglas,  in  proposing  Bessy's 
health,  after  praising  her  numerous  virtues,  &c.  &c.,  concluded  thus : 
<  We  need  not,  therefore,  gentlemen,  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Moore 
is  about  to  communicate  to  the  world  *  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,* 
having  been  so  long  familiar  with  one  at  home.'  In  retuminff  thanks 
for  this,  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  village  bells  welcoming 
her  arrival,  as  being  her  triumph  in  England,  while  I  had  mine  thu 
day  in  France,  and  concluded  thus : — « These  gentlemen,  are  rewards 
and  atonements  for  everything.  No  matter  how  poor  I  may  steal 
through  life — no  matter  how  many  calamities  (even  heavier  than  that 
from  which  I  have  now  been  relieved)  may  fall  upon  me — as  long  as 
such  friends  as  you  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  me  at  part- 
ing, and  the  sound  of  honest  English  bells  shall  welcome  me  and 
mine  at  meeting,  I  shall  consider  myself  a  Croesus  in  Uiat  best  wealth, 
happiness,  and  shall  lay  down  my  head,  grateful  for  the  ffifts  God 
has  ^ven.'  In  introducing  the  subject  of  the  village  bells,  I  said* 
'  This  is  a  day  of  vanity  for  me ;  and  you,  who  set  the  fountain  run- 
ning, ought  not  to  complain  of  its  overflowing.'  Lattin  proposed 
the  health  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  mentioned  the  delight  he 
had  felt  in  witnessing  my  father's  triumph  at  the  dinner  in  Dublin. 
In  returning  thanks  for  this,  I  alluded  to  Southey's  making  his 
Kehama  enter  triumphantly  in  through  seven  gates  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  said :  *  This  miraculous  multiplication  of  the  one  gentle- 
man into  seven  has  been,  to  a  great  degree,  effected  by  the  toasts  into 
which  your  kindness  has  subdivided  me  this  day  ;'  concluding  thus  :•«> 
'  I  have  often,  gentlemen,  heard  of  sympathetic  ink,  but  here  is  a 
liquid  which  has  much  better  claims  to  that  epithet ;  and  if  there  is 
a  ^lass  of  such  at  this  moment  before  my  gooa  old  father,  it  must,  I 
think,  sparkle  in  sympathetic  reply  to  those  which  you  have  done  him 
the  honour  of  filling  to  him.'  In  proposing  the  health  of  Richard 
Power  (who  was  present),  I  spoke  of  him  ^  as  combining  all  that  is 
manliest  in  man,  with  all  that  is  gentlest  in  woman  ;  that  consistency 
of  opinion  and  conduct  which  commands  respect,  with  that  smooth 
facility  of  intercourse  which  wins  affection  ;  a  union,  as  it  were,  of 
the  stem  and  flower  of  life — of  the  sweetness  which  we  love,  and  the 
solidity  on  which  we  repose.'  In  alluding  to  the  charitable  object  of 
the  Kilkenny  Theatre,  I  called  it  '  that  happy  expedient  for  enlisting 
gaity  in  the  cause  of  benevolence,  and  extracting  from  the  smiles  of 
one  part  of  the  community  a  warmth  with  which  to  dry  up  the  tears 
of  the  other ;'  the  happiness  we  had  enjoyed  together  at  that  time, 
'  days  passed  in  studying  Shakspeare,  and  nights  m  acting  or  discus- 
sing him  ;  the  happy  freedom  of  those  suppers  (  Tamquam  sera  liher^ 
tas — late  enough,  God  knows)  where,  as  in  the  suppers  described  bv 
Voltaire — 
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La  liberty,  convive  aimable 
Mit  les  deux  coudes  sur  la  table, 
Entre  le  plaisir  et  ramoor.' 

In  proDOsiDg  the  health  of  Lord  Trimleston,  spoke  of  his  being 
particoiarly  fit  to  take  the  chair  at  such  a  meeting,  not  only  from 
old  acquaintance,  &c.  &c.,  but  his  love  of  literature,  and  '  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  had  practised  it ;  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
French  and  English,  which  placed  him  as  a  sort  of  Janus  between 
the  two  languages,  with  a  double-fronted  insight  into  the  beauties  of 
each,  and  enabled  him  not  only  to  make  the  wild  tale  of  Atala  re- 
sound, in  language  worthy  of  its  sweetness,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  but  to  occupy  himself  (as  I  was  proud  to  say  he  was  doing 
at  present)  in  teaching  the  story  of  *  Lalla  Bookh'  to  the  lighter 
echoes  of  the  Seine.'  A  song  was  sung  by  Grattan  during  the  night, 
which  he  had  written  for  the  occasion.*  Left  them  between  one  and 
two,  and  went  to  Douglas's,  where  I  supped.** 

These  marks  of  regard  were  most  flattering  and  most  grate- 
ful to  the  poet's  heart.  Indeed  he  required  some  such  ex- 
hibition to  restore  his  good  humor  with  his  countrymen; 
and  as  at  this  dinner  Irishmen  of  all  politics  attended,  he 
must  have  been  happier  than  when,  only  fourteen  months 
earlier,  he  wrote  thus  bitterly,  on  the  occasion  of  George  the 
Fourth*8  visit  to  Ireland  : — 

"  lOth.  Find  that  Lord  Powerscourt,  with  whom  the  King  dined 
the  day  he  embarked  from  Ireland,  was  courageous  enough  to  have  a 
song  of  mine, '  The  Prince's  Day,'  sung  before  him,  immediately  after 
'  God  save  the  King/  and  that  his  Majesty  was  much  delighted  with 
it.  This  song  is  laudatory,  for  I  thought  at  the  time  he  deserved 
such  ;  but  on  reading  it  rather  anxiously  over,  I  find  nothing  in  it 
to  be  ashamed  of.  What  will  those  cowardly  Scholars  of  Dublin 
College  suy,  who  took  such  pains,  at  their  dinner  the  other  day,  to 
avoid  mentioning  my  name ;  and  who  after  a  speech  of  some  Sir 
Noodle  boasting  of  the  poetical  talent  of  Ireland,  drank  as  the  utmost 
thev  could  venture,  '  Maturin  and  the  rising  Poets  of  Erin,'  what 
will  these  white-livered  slaves  say  to  the  exhibition  of  Lord  Powers- 
court's  ?  The  only  excuse  I  can  find  for  the  worse  than  Eastern 
prostration  into  which  my  coimtrymen  have  grovelled  during  these 
few  last  weeks  is,  that  they  have  so  long  been  slaves,  they  know  no 
better,  and  that  it  is  not  their  own  fault  if  they  know  no  medium  be- 
tween brawling  rebellion  and  foot-licking  idolatry.  As  for  the  King, 
he  has  done  his  part  well  and  sensibly,  and  his  visit  altogether  may 
be  productive  of  benefits  which  the  unmanly  flatterers  who  have  be- 
daubed him  hardly  deserve." 

The    want  of  appreciation  of  Shakspeare,   so  frequently 
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expressed  by  Byron^  has  often  excited  astonishment^  but  has 
been  generally  believed  to  spring  from  that  passion  for  saying 
startling  things  so  remarkable  in  the  conversation  of  the  Peer, 
and  so  striking  in  his  poems ;  yet  the  following  opinions, 
recorded  by  Moore  in  the  Dtary,  are  still  more  extraordi- 
nary: — 

''  Walked  afterwards  (for  the  first  time  since  I  came  to  town)  to 
Boffers's.  Very  agreeable.  In  talking  of  the  '  Aneels,'  said  the 
subject  was  an  unlucky  one.  When  I  mentioned  Lord  Lansdowne's 
opinion  that  it  was  bietter  than  *  Lalla  Bookh,'  said  he  would  not 
rank  it  so  high  as  the  '  Veiled  Prophet'  for  execution,  nor  the  'Fire- 
worshippers'  for  story  and  interest,  but  would  place  it  rather  on  the 
level  of '  Paradise  and  the  Peri.*  Asked  me  to  dine  with  him,  which 
I  did ;  company,  Wordsworth  and  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  Gary 
(Ihe  translator  of  Dante),  Hallam,  and  Sharpe.  Some  discussion 
about  Racine  and  Voltaire,  in  which  1  startled,  and  rather  shocked 
them,  by  saying  that,  though  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  superior 
taste  and  workmanship  of  Racine,  yet  that  Voltaire's  tragedies  m- 
terested  me  the  most  of  the  two.  Another  electrifying  assertion  of 
mine  was,  that  I  would  much  rather  see  '  Othello'  and  *  Romeo  and 
Juliet'  as  Italian  operas,  and  played  by  Faxtti,  than  the  original  of 
Shakspeare,  as  acted  on  the  London  stage.  Wordsworth  told  of 
some  acquaintance  of  his,  who  was  told,  among  other  things,  to  go 
and  see  the  '  Ghapeau  de  Paille'  at  Antwerp,  said  on  his  return, '  I 
saw  ail  the  other  things  you  mentioned,  but  as  for  the  straw -hat 
manufactory!  could  not  make  it  out.'  Sharpe  mentioned  a  curious 
instance  of  Walter  Scott's  indifference  to  pictures :  when  he  met  him 
at  the  Louvre,  not  willing  to  spare  two  or  three  minutes  for  a  walk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gallery,  when  it  was  the  first  and  last  opportu- 
nity he  was  likely  to  have  of  seeing  the  '  Transfiguration,'  &c.  &c. 
In  speaking  of  music,  and  the  difference  there  is  between  the  poetical 
and  musical  ear,  Wordsworth  said  that  he  was  totally  devoid  of  the 
latter,  and  for  a  long  time  could  not  distinguish  one  tune  from 
another.  Rogers  thus  described  Lord  Holland's  feeling  for  the  Arts : 
'  Painting  gives  him  no  pleasure,  and  music  absolute  pain.*  Words- 
worth's excessive  praise  of '  Ghristabel,' joined  in  by  Gary,  far  beyond 
my  comprehension.  The  whole  day  dull  enough.  Went  away  to 
call  on  Ladv  Donegal,  whom  I  found  pretty  well,  and  very  elad  to 
see  me.  Mary  Godfrey  has  been  ill.  Walked  home,  and  had  a 
restless  nigh^  as  if  I  had  exerted  myself  too  much.  Received  from 
the  Longmuis  a  copy  of  the  new  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  in  which 
Lord  Byron  and  I  are  reviewed  together,  and  very  favourably.*' 

Holding  opinions  such  as  these,  Moore  was  hardly  capable 
of  appreciating  the  quaint  fancy  and  quiet  humor  of  poor 
Charles  Lamb.  He  thus  records  a  party  at  which  they  first 
met: — 

"  Dined  at  Mr   Monkhouse's  (a  gentleman  I  had  never  seen  be- 
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fore),  on  Wordsworth's  invitation,  who  lives  there  whenever  he 
comes  to  town.  A  singular  party :  Coleridge,  Rogers,  Wordsworth 
and  wife,  Charles  Lamb  (the  hero,  at  present,  of  the  *  London  Ma- 
gazine') and  his  sister  (the  poor  woman  who  went  mad  wiUi  him  in 
uie  diiigpence  on  the  way  to  Paris),  and  a  Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the 
wmora  ndera  of  this  constellation  of  the  Lakes,  the  host  himself,  a 
Mecsenas  of  the  school,  contributing  nothing  but  good  dinners  and 
silence.  Charles  Lamb,  a  clever  fellow  certainly  ;  but  full  of  vil- 
lanous  and  abortive  puns,  which  he  miscarries  of  every  minute. 
Some  excellent  things,  however,  have  come  from  him ;  and  his 
friend  Robinson  mentioned  to  me  not  a  bad  one.  On  Robinson's 
receiving  his  first  brief,  he  called  upon  Lamb  to  tell  him  of  it.  *  I 
suppose,'  said  Lamb,  '  you  addressed  that  line  of  Milton's  to  it, 
'  Thou  first  best  catiM,  least  understood.'  Coleridge  told  some 
tolerable  things.  One  of  a  poor  author,  who,  on  receiving  from 
his  publisher  an  account  of  the  proceeds  (as  he  expected  it  to  be) 
of  a  work  he  had  published,  saw  among  the  items,  *  Cellerage, 
£3  10s.  6d.,'  and  thought  it  was  a  charge  for  the  trouble  of  selling 
the  700  copies,  which  he  did  not  consider  unreasonable  ;  but  on  in- 
quiry he  found  it  was  for  the  cetfar-room  occupied  by  his  work,  not 
a  copy  of  which  had  stirred  from  thence.  He  told,  too,  of  the  ser- 
vant-maid where  he  himself  had  lodged  at  Ramsgate,  coming  in  to 
say  that  he  was  wanted,  there  being  a  person  at  the  door  inquiring 
for  a  poet ;  and  on  his  going  out,  he  found  it  was  a  pot-boy  from 
the  public-house,  whose  cry,  of  '  a,nj  Dots  for  the  Angel,'  the  girl  had 
mistaken  for  a  demand  for  a  poet.  Improbable  enough.  In  talking 
of  Klopstock,  he  mentioned  his  description  of  the  Deityls  '  heaa 
spreading  through  space,'  which,  he  said,  gave  one  the  idea  of  a 
hydrocephalous  affection.  Lamb  quoted  an  epitaph  by  Clio  Rick- 
man,  in  which,  after  several  lines,  in  the  usual  jog-trot  style  of 
epitaph,  he  continued  thus : — 

*  He  well  performed  the  husband's,  father's  part. 
And  knew  immortal  Hudibras  by  heart.' 

A  good  deal  of  talk  with  Lamb  about  De  Foe's  works,  which  he 
praised  warmly,  particularly  *  Colonel  Jack,'  of  which  he  mentioned 
some  strikine  passages.  Is  collecting  the  works  of  the  Dunciad  he- 
roes. Coleri(kre  said  that  Spenser  is  the  poet  most  remarkable  for 
contrivances  of  versification :  his  speUing  words  differently,  to  suit 
the  music  of  the  line,  putting  sometimes  '  spake,'  sometimes  '  spoke,' 
as  it  fell  best  on  the  ear,  &c.  &c.  To  show  the  difference  in  tne  fa- 
cility of  reciting  verses,  according  as  they  were  skilfully  or  unskil- 
fully constructed,  he  said  he  had  made  the  experiment  upon  Beppo 
and  Whistlecraft  (Frere's  poem),  and  found  that  he  could  read  three 
stanzas  of  the  latter  in  the  same  time  as  two  of  the  former.  This  is 
id>8nrd.  Talked  much  of  Jeremy  Taylor ;  his  work  upon  *  Pro- 
phesying,' &c.  C.  Lamb  told  me  he  had  got  £170  for  his  two  vears' 
contributions  to  the  '  London  Magazine'  (Letters  of  £lia).  Should 
have  thought  it  more.** 

The  next  party  was  better  suited  to  his  taste : — 
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''10th.  Dined  at  Bofifers's.  A  distinguished  party:  S.  Smith, 
Ward,  Luttreli  Payne  Knight,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Abercrombie,  Lord 
Clifden,  &o.  Smith  particularly  amusing.  Having  rather  held 
out  against  him  hitherto ;  but  this  day  be  conquered  me ;  and  I 
now  am  his  victim,  in  the  laughing  way,  for  hfe.  His  imagina^ 
tion  of  a  duel  between  two  doctors,  with  oil  of  croton  on  the 
tips  of  their  fingers,  trying  to  touch  each  others  lips,  highly 
ludicrous.  What  Rogers  says  of  Smith,  very  true  ;  that  whenever 
the  conversation  is  getting  dull,  he  throws  in  some  touch  which 
makes  it  rebound,  and  rise  again  as  light  as  ever.  Ward's  artificial 
efforts,  which  to  me  are  always  painful,  made  still  more  so  by  their 
contrast  to  Smith's  natural  and  overflowing  exuberance.  Luttrel, 
too,  considerably  extinguished  to-day ;  but  there  is  this  difference 
between  Luttrel  and  Smith — ^that  after  the  former,  you  remember 
what  good  things  he  said,  and  after  the  latter,  you  merely  remember 
how  much  you  laughed." 

The  late  Thomas  Barnes,  the  most  able  Editor  ever  en- 
gaged upon  The  limes,  was  introduced  to  Moore  in  the  year 
1 824.  He  was  one  of  these  men  who  will  go  all  lengths  to 
serve  a  friend.  A  grave  hard-working  man  to  the  world,  but 
with  all  a  woman's  tenderness  of  heart  elevating  his  feelings 
of  friendship,  till  a  friend  became  an  idol.  He  was  not  the 
man  for  Moore's  set,  and  could  only  be  known  as  he  really 
was,  by  those  to  whom  he  had  given  his  hand  and  heart.  He 
was  a  scholar,  a  critic,  and  one  of  the  first  to  come  boldly 
forward  and  stand  by  Edmund  Kean,  when,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1814,  that  wonderful  genius  burst  upon  the  as- 
tonished playgoers.  Barnes  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Charles 
Lamb's  Essays,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  exalted  Dante's 
conceptions  above  those  of  great  Shakspeare,  "  some  reference," 
writes  a  true  friend  of  Lamb,  '^  having  been  made  by  Lamb 
to  his  own  exposition  of  Lear,  which  had  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  a  magazine,  edited  by  Leigh  Hunt,  under  the  title 
of  I%e  He/lector,  touched  on  another  and  tenderer  string  of 
feeling,  turned  a  little  the  course  of  his  enthusiasm  the 
more  to  inflame  it^  and  brought  out  a  burst  of  affectionate 
admiration  for  his  friend,  the;i  scarcely  known  to  the  world, 
which  was  the  more  striking  for  its  contrast  with  his  usually 
sedate  demeanour.  I  think  I  see  him  now  leaning  forward 
upon  the  little  table  on  which  the  candles  were  just  expiring 
in  their  sockets,  his  fists  clenched,  his  eyes  flashing,  and  his 
face  bathed  in  perspiration,  exclaiming  to  Lamb,  *  and  do  I 
not  know,  my  boy,  that  you  have  written  about  Shakspeare, 
and  Shakspeare's  own  Lear,  finer  than  any  one  ever  did  in 
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the  world,  and  won't  I  let  the  world  know  it/  "  A  man  of 
this  stamp  could  not  feel  at  home  in  the  society  for  which 
Moore  was  formed.  The  subjoined  extract  is  valuable,  as  it 
shows  the  opinions  formed  by  Barnes,  and  others,  of  one  or  two 
distinguished  men : — 

23rd.  Lord  John  called  upon  me  ;  walked  out  Dinner  at 
Rogers's  to  meet  Barnes,  the  editor  of  'The  Times;'  company. 
Lords  Lansdowne  and  Holland,  Luttrel,  Tierney,  and  myself. 
Barnes  very  quiet  and  unproductive ;  neither  in  his  look  nor  manner 

g'ving  any  idea  of  the  strong  powers  which  he  unquestionably  possesses, 
inner  very  agreeable ;  Lord  Holland,  though  suffering  with  the  gout* 
all  gaiety  and  anecdote.  A  number  of  stories  told  of  Lord  North. 
Of  the  night  he  anticipated  the  motion  for  his  removal,  by  announc- 
ing the  resignation  or  the  Ministry ;  his  having  his  carriage,  when 
none  of  the  rest  had,  and  saying,  laughingly,  *  You  see  what  it  is  to 
be  in  the  secret;'  invincible  good  humour.  Fox's  speech  on  the 
Scrutiny,  one  of  his  best,  and  reported  so  well,  that  Lord  Holland 
said,  *  In  reading  it  I  think  I  hear  my  uncle's  voice.'  Lord  H.'s 
stor^  of  the  man  stealing  Mr.  Fox's  watch,  and  Gen.  Fox  laughing 
at  him  about  it,  &c.  &c.  Lord  H.,  too,  told  of  a  gentleman  missing 
his  watch  in  the  pit  one  night,  and  charging  Barrington,  who  was 
near  him,  with  having  stolen  it.  Barrington,  in  a  fright,  gave  up 
a  watch  to  him  instantly  ;  and  the  gentleman,  on  returning  home, 
found  his  own  watch  on  his  table,  not  having  taken  it  out  with  him ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  he  had  robbed  Barrington  of  some  other  person's 
watch.  Went  to  the  opera  with  Lord  Lansdowne*  Mrs.  Baring 
(whose  box  1  sat  in  some  time)  renewed  very  kindly  her  invitation 
to  me  and  Mrs.  Moore  for  the  summer,  and  begged  we  should  bring 
the  two  little  ones  with  us.  Barnes,  this  evening,  asked  me  to  dine 
with  him  on  Sunday  next,  and  Rogers  advises  me  to  get  off  my  en- 
gagement with  Miss  White,  and  go  with  him,  as  he  is  a  person  well 
worth  cultivating ;  have  refused  Lord  Lansdowne  also  for  Sunday, 
but  rather  think  I  shall  take  Rogers's  advice.  28th.  Walked  a  little 
in  the  Park  after  breakfast.  Dined  with  Barnes  in  Great  Surrey 
Street,  beyond  Blaokfriars  Bridge,  having  written  the  day  before 
yesterday  to  explain  to  Miss  White,  and  promised  to  come  to  her  in 
the  evening.  Company  at  Barnes's,  a  Secretary  of  the  French  em- 
bassy, Haydon  the  painter,  and  a  Scotch  gentleman  whose  name  I 
could  not  make  out,  but  who  is  also  a  chief  writer  for  •  The  Times  ' 
Barnes  more  forthcoming  a  good  deal  than  he  was  at  Rogers's. 
Spoke  of  that  day,  and  said  how  much  he  was  delighted  with  Lord 
Lansdowne,  whose  unaffected  modesty  struck  him  as  particularly  re- 
markable in  a  person  of  such  high  talent  and  rank  ;  was  also  very 
much  charmed  with  Lord  Holland,  as  far  as  regarded  the  liveliness 
and  variety  of  his  conversation  ;  but  considered  his  manner  so  evi- 
dently aristocratic  and  high,  as  to  alarm  the  pride  of  persons  in  his 
(Barnes's)  situation,  and  keep  them  on  the  alert  lest  this  tone  should 
be  carried  too  hr  with  them.  Told  him  that  this  latter  apprehension 
was   altogether  groundless,  as  Lord  Holland's  good  nature  and 
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good  breeding  would  be  alwav9  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  an/ 
such  encroachment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  could  not  help  agreeing 
with  him  (thouffh  rather  surprised  at  his  perceiving  it  so  soon 
throueh  all  the  cheerfulness  and  hilarity  of  Lord  Holland's  manner) 
that  there  is  actuallY  a  strong  sense  of  rank  and  station  about  him  ; 
while,  notwithstandmg  the  greater  reserve  and  discretion  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  conversation  and  address,  there  is  not  anything  like  the 
same  aristocratic  feeling  in  him  as  in  Lord  Holland ;  indeed,  few 
noblemen,  I  think,  have  less  of  this  feeling  than  Lord  Lansdowne. 
A  good  many  stories  about  Lord  EUenborough.  Went  to  Miss 
White's ;  found  Rogers,  Tierney,  Wordsworth,  Jekyll,  &c.,  who  had 
dined  there ;  told  Rogers  what  Barnes  had  said  about  Lord  Holland  ; 
made  me  repeat  it  to  Tierney,  who  seemed  to  think  it  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  to  have  quite  a  different  opinion  himself;  looking  upon 
Lord  Lansdowne,  as,  if  anything,  the  more  aristocratic  man  of  the 
two." 

In  the  month  of  July,  1823,  Moore  paid  a  visit  to  his  native 
country,  and  travelled  in  company  with  the  Mbrquess  and 
Marchioness  of  Lansdowne.  The  following  little  trait  proves 
the  kindness  of  heart  which  has  always  distinguished  this 
nobleman.  "  My  mother  expressing  a  strong  wish  to  see  Lord 
Lansdowne,  without  the  fuss  of  a  visit  from  him,  I  engaged 
to  manage  it  for  her.  Told  him  that  he  must  let  me  show 
him  to  two  people  who  considered  me  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  and  him  as  the  next^  for  being  my  friend.  He  very  good- 
naturedly  allowed  me  to  walk  him  past  the  windows,  and  wished 
to  call  upon  them ;  but  I  thought  it  better  thus.''  It  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  sight,  and  would  have  rejoiced  the  spirit 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  could  he  but  have  looked  upon  the  Peer 
and  the  Poet  walking,  arm-in-arm,  along  Abbey- street  for  the 
gratification  of  a  poor  old  grocer  and  his  wife,  through  friend- 
ship for  their  son — ^he  would  regret  the  bitter  taunt  to  Ches- 
terfield— "  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  un- 
concern on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when 
he  has  reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with  helpP' — and 
would  have  wished  Moore  to  sav  of  Lansdowne,  as  he  himself 
said  of  poor,  mad,  open-hearted  Tom  Hervey — '•  he  was  very 
kind  to  me.  If  you  call  a  dog  Hervey,  I  shall  love  him. 
Moore  was  received  in  Ireland  as  his  merits  and  as  his 
services  deserved.  He  visited  Kilkenny,  and  "  recollected  the 
days  of  my  courtship,  when  I  used  to  walk  with  Bessy  on  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  looked  into  Cavanagh's,  where  she  and 
her  mother  and  sister  lived,  and  where  we  used  to  have  so 
many  snug  dinners  from  the  cjub-house.     Happy  times  1  but 
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not  more  than  these  which  I  owe  to  the  same  dear  girl  still/' 
Lismore^  Cork^  and  Killarney  were  included  in  the  tour,  and 
of  his  meeting  with  O'Connell^  and  his  impressions  of  the 
Lake  scenery,  Moore  writes : — 

**  O'Connell  and  his  brother  came  to  dinner.  Says  the  facilities 
given  to  landlords,  since  1815,  for  enforcing  their  rents,  have  in- 
creased the  misery  of  the  people  ;  particularly  the  power  of  distrain- 
ing upon  the  crop.  Mentioned  a  case,  which  occurs  often,  of  a  man, 
or  his  wife,  stealing  a  few  potatoes  from  their  own  crop  when  it  is 
under  distress,  bein^  put  m  prison  for  the  theft  as  Winr  felony, 
when  at  the  worst  it  is  but  rescue,  and  kept  there  till  the  judge 
arrives,  who  dismisses  him  as  improperly  committed,  and  he  is  then 
turned  out  upon  society,  hardened  by  his  wrong,  and  demoralised  by 
the  society  he  has  lived  with  in  prison.  The  facility  of  ejectment, 
too,  increased  since  1815.  On  my  inquiring  into  the  state  of  intellect 
and  education  among  the  lower  orders,  said  they  were  full  of  intelli* 
gence.  Mentioned,  as  an  instance  Hickey,  who  was  hanged  at  a  late 
Cork  assizes,  a  common  gardener.  He  had  fired  at  a  boy,  who  he 
thought  knew  and  might  betrav  him,  and  his  gun  burst,  and  carried 
away  three  of  his  fingers,  which  were  found  on  the  place.  A  man, 
in  seeing  them,  said,  <  I  swear  to  those  being  Rickey's  fingers/  on 
which  Hickey  was  taken  up,  and  his  guilt  discovered  by  the  state  of 
his  hand.  This  fellow  was  a  sort  of  Captain  Rock,  and  always  wore 
feathers  to  distinguish  him.  During  his  trial,  he  frequently  wrote 
notes  from  the  dock  to  O'Connell  (who  was  his  council),  exhibiting 
great  quickness  and  intelligence  ;  and  when  O'Connell  was  attempt- 
ing to  shake  the  credibility  of  the  boy,  who  was  witness  against  him, 
requested  him  not  to  persevere,  as  it  was  useless,  and  his  mind 
was  made  up  to  suffer.  Said  that  a  system  of  organisation  had  spread 
some  short  time  since  through  Leinster,  which  was  now  considerably 
checked,  and  never,  he  thought,  had  extended  to  the  south.  He 
knew  of  an  offer  made  by  the  chiefs  of  this  Leinster  organisation, 
through  some  of  the  Bishops  (I  believe),  to  him  (O'C),  and  by  him  to 
the  Government,  that  they  would  turn  out  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
against  the  Orangemen,  if  necessary.  Says  that  Lord  Wellesley 
forwarded  the  notification  to  the  English  Government,  but  no  answer 
was  of  course  returned.  Thinks  the  population  of  Ireland  under- 
rated, and  that  it  is  near  8,000,000.  ijifference  between  the  two 
archbishops  that  died  lately ;  him  of  Armagh,  whose  income  was 
£20,000  a  year,  and  who  left  £130,000  behind  him,  and  Troy,  the 
B.  C.  archbishop  of  Dublin,  whose  income  was  £800  a  year,  and 
who  died  worth  about  a  tenpennv.  Shows  how  cheap  'archbishops 
may  be  had.  On  my  remarking  tne  numbers  of  informers  now  com- 
ing in  as  inconsistent  with  that  fidelity  which  he  attributes  to  the 
lower  order,  says  it  is  always  the  case  when  an  organisation  is  break- 
ing up,  as  the  late  one  is  ;  never,  while  it  is  going  on.  Even  now 
the  depots  of  useful  arms  are  preserved,  it  is  only  the  broken,  used-up 
ones,  that  are  informed  on  or  delivered  up  (as  it  is  with  the  old  stills). 
The  Church  possesses  2,000,000  of  green  acres.  His  conversation 
with  Judge   Day :  <  What  remedy  is  there  for  Ireland's  miseries  ?' 

31 
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0*C,  *  I  could  tell  you  some,  but  you  would  not  adopt  them.* — J.D. 
'  Name  thera.* — 0*C.  ^  A  law  that  no  one  should  possess  an  estate 
in  Ireland  who  has  one  anywhere  else.' — J  D,  *  I  agree  to  that.* — 
O'C.  •  That  tithes  should  be  abolished/— JID.  '  I  agree  to  that.'— 
C^C,  '  That  the  Catholics  should  be  completely  emancipated.' — 
J,D,  *  I  agree  to  that.' — 0*C,  *  That  the  TJmon  should  be  repealed.' 


/.D.  <  I  agree  to  that  too.'— O'C.  «  Verv  well,  since  that  is 
the  case»  take  a  pike  and  turn  out,  for  there  is  nothing  else 
wanting  to  qualify  you.'  Mentioned  a  joke  of  Norbury's  to  Judge 
Bally  lately,  when  they  were  comparing  ages,  *  Tou  certainly  have 
as  little  of  the  O^  Bailey  about  you  as  any  judge  I  know.'  12th. 
A  beautiful  day  at  last.  Went  with  Lord  Kenmare  to  see  the  Upper 
Lake.  The  whole  scene  exquisite.  Loveliness  is  the  word  that  suits 
it  best.  The  grand  is  less  grand  than  what  may  be  found  among 
the  Alps,  but  tne  softness,  tne  luxuriance,  the  variety  of  colouring, 
the  little  gardens  that  every  small  rock  exhibits,  the  romantic  dis- 
position of  the  islands,  and  graceful  sweep  of  the  shores  ; — all  this 
IS  unequalled  anywhere  else.  The  water-lilies  in  the  river,  both 
white  and  yellow,  such  worthy  inhabitants  of  such  a  region !  Pulled 
some  heath  on  Bonan's  Island  to  send  to  my  dear  Bessy." 

With  the  booksellers,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  general  writer, 
Moore  ever  stood  high.  Indeed  Captain  Bock  and  the  Life  of 
Sheridan  proved  that  he  possessed  powers  of  argument,  and  a 
facility  of  rendering  statistics  "  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity/* 
and,  at  the  same  time,  important  to  the  highest  intellects,  most 
nnosaal  in  men  of  great  ability,  and  most  valuable  to  the  pub- 
lishers fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  aid  of  one  so  gifted. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  Constable  was,  in  the  year  1823,  most 
anxious  that  he  should  become  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
and,  in  the  year  1822,  Barnes  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to 
accept,  for  some  months,  the  editorship  of  The  limes.  Of  these 
offers  he  writes  thus : — 

**  Called,  by  appointment,  on  Constable  ;  long  conversation  with 
him  ;  most  anxious  that  I  should  come  to  Edinburgh ;  and  promises 
that  I  shall  prosper  there.  The  <  Review'  (he  told  me  in  confidence) 
is  sinking ;  Jefi^ey  has  not  ^me  enough  to  devote  to  it ;  would  be 
most  happy  to  have  me  in  his  place  ;  out  the  resignation  must  come 
from  himself,  as  the  proprietors  could  not  propose  it  to  him. 
Jefirey  has  £700  a  year  for  beine  editor,  and  the  power  of  drawing 
£2,S00  for  contributors.  Told  him  that  I  could  not  think  of  under- 
taking the  editorship  under  £1000  a  ^ear,  as  1  should,  if  I  undertook, 
it,  devote  myself  almost  entirely  to  it,  and  less  than  £1000  would 
not  pay  me  for  this.  He  seemed  to  think  that  if  Jeffrey  was  once 
out  of  the  way,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  terms  ;  read  me  a 
letter  he  had  just  received  from  his  partner  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  says,  *  Moore  is  out  of  all  sight  tne  best  man  we  could  have ;  his 
name  would  revive  the  reputation  of  the  *  Review ;'  he  would  con- 
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tinue  to  us  our  connectioD  with  the  old  contrihutors,  and  the  work 
would  become  more  literary  and  more  regular ;  but  we  must  get 
him  gradually  into  it;  and  the  first  step  is  to  persuade  him  to 
come  to  Edinburgh.'  All  this  (evidently  not  intended  to  be  seen 
by  me)  is  very  flattering.  Received  to-day  a  letter  from  Brougham, 
inclosing  one  from  Barnes  (the  editor  of  the  Timet),  proposing  that, 
as  he  is  ill,  I  shall  take  his  place  for  some  time  in  writmg  the  leading 
articles  of  that  paper;  tne  pay  to  be  £100  a*month.  This  is 
flattering.  To  be  thought  capable  of  wielding  so  powerful  a  po- 
litical machine  as  The  Times  newspaper  is  a  tribute  the  more 
flattering  (as  is  usually  the  case)  from  my  feeling  conscious  that 
I  do  not  deserve  it.  18th.  Wrote  to  decline  the  proposal  of  The 
Time*."* 

In  October,  1825,  Moore  visited  Sir  Walter,  at  Ab- 
botsford;  but  to  this  portion  of  the  Diary  we  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  refer,  as  most  of  the  facts  contained  in  it  were 
communicated  by  Moore  to  Lockhart,  or  were  known  to  Lock- 
hart  himself,  and  have  been  inserted,  from  the  latter,  in  our 
Memoir  of  the  poet.* 

We  have  now  either  touched  upon,  or  extracted,  the  chief 
portions  of  the  present  issue,  new  to  our  readers,  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  little  incidents  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  read  from 
cover  to  cover.  We  venture  to  assert,  that  there  are  few  men 
of  extended  literary  or  political  information,  who  will  not  feel 
satisfaction  in  the  perusal  of  this  portion  of  the  Diary;  to 
those  who  delight  in  the  study  of  character  it  cannot  fail  to 
prove  interesting,  as  the  portions  relating  to  Moore  are  open 
and  outspoken  as  if  the  production  of  Montaigne^s  own  pen, 
and  those  parts  referring  to  other  parties  are  quite  as  amusing 
as  anything  in  Brantome,  undisfigured  by  Brantome's  inde- 
cency. The  characters  of  men  stand  out,  not  boldly,  but  na- 
turally. They  are  not  the  buckram  men  of  society  or  of  ofl&ce, 
but  the  real  flesh  and  blood  beings  of  private  life ;  and  here,  as  in 
Castlereagk'a  Correspondence,  most  of  the  actors  upon  the  stage 
of  the  world  are  better  than  the  audience  were  willing  to 
admit. 

Of  the  burning  of  the  Byron  Memoirs  we  can  as  yet 
write  but  half  advisedly.  Moore^s  Diary  ends  on  the  8  0th  Octo- 
ber, 1825,  and  the  first  volume  oi  Byron' a  Life  was  published  in 
the  year  1830.  Many  circumstances  may  have  occurred  during 
these  five  years  to  justify  Moore  in  the  course  pursued  by  him ; 

*  See  Irish  Quarterlt  Heviisw,  No.  6,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  431,  435. 
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we  hpve  inserted  the  portions  of  the  Diaty  bearing  upon  the 
subject.  In  our  Memoir*  we  defended  him  in  the  course 
adopted ;  but  we  have  since  heard  many  statements^  and  his 
own  account  confirms  them^  which  induce  us  to  believe  that 
the  Memoirs  given  bj  Byron  should  not  have  been  destroyed, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  Lord  John  Russell  has^  at  all,  stated 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  burning.  The  fact  was,  that  too  many 
of  Moore's  own  friends  were  named  in  Byron's  Memoirs  in  a 
manner  rendering  it  almost  impossible  that  he  could  be  the 
editor ;  and  as  to  his  having  lost  by  the  transaction,  it  is  sim- 
ply, and  in  Mr.  BurchelFs  broadest  sense — Fudge,  Pudge, 
Fudge.  The  following  extract  will  suggest  the  read  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  the  manuscript : — 

**  Lord  H.  expressed  some  scruples  about  my  sale  of  Lord  B.'s 
'  Memoirs  ;'  said  he  wished  I  could  have  g^t  toe  2000  guineas  in 
any  other  way  ;  seemed  to  think  it  was  in  cold  blood  depositing  a 
sort  of  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows  (this  more  the  purport  than  the 
words  of  what  he  said)  for  a  future  warfare  upon  private  character  ; 
could  not,  however,  remember,  when  I  pressed  nim,  anything  that 
came  under  this  strong  description,  except  the  reported  conversation 
with  Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  charge  against  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy, 
which,  if  false,  may  be  neutralised  by  furnishing  me  with  the  means 
of  putting  the  refutation  on  record  with  the  charge.  Thrown  into 
considerable  anxiety  and  doubt  by  what  Lord  U.  said  this  momine. 
Determined,  if  on  consideration  it  appears  to  me  that  I  could  be  fairly 
charged  with  anything  wrong  or  unworthy  in  thus  disposing  of  the 
<  Memoirs,'  to  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  Murray,  and  prevail  on 
him  to  rescind  the  deed,  having  it  in  my  power,  between  the  500/.  I 
have  left  in  his  hands.  Lord  L.'s  740/.  and  Lord  John's  200/.,  to 
pay  him  back  near  three-fourths  of  his  2000/.  Lay  awake  thinking 
of  it.  Wrote  a  letter  to  leave  for  Lord  Lansdowne  (whom  I  have 
been  every  da^  expecting  from  Paris),  expressing,  as  well  as  I  conld, 
my  warm  gratitude,  and  inclosing  him  a  draft  for  740/.,  referring 
him  also  to  the  two  letters  1  haa  written  to  Lord  Holland  on  the 
subject  of  the  '  Memoirs.'  In  one  of  these,  by  the  bye,  were  words 
to  the  following  purport :  after  saying  that  it  should  be  perfectly  in 
Brougham's  power  to  read,  not  onlv  what  was  said  about  himself  in 
these  papers  (which,  however,  I  believe  to  be  very  trifling),  but, 
what  was  of  much  more  consequence,  all  that  related  to  Lady  Byron, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting  anvthing 
that  was  misrepresented  or  misstated,  and  so  put  the  refutation  on 
record  with  the  charge,  I  added,  '  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
propriety  of  publishing  private  memoirs  at  all,  it  certainly  appears 
much  more  fair  thus  to  proclium  and  lay  them  open  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  while  all  the  persons  interested  or  implicated  are  alive 


*  See  Irish  Quartbblt  Review,  No,  6,  Vol.  II.  pp.  435,  440. 
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and  capable  of  defending  themselves,  than  (as  is  usually  done)  to 
keep  them  as  a  fire  in  reserve  till  those  whom  they  attack  have  passed 
away,  and  possess  no  longer  the  power  of  either  retorting  or  justi- 
fying.' Received  a  letter  full  of  kindness  from  Lord  Lansdowne, 
in  which,  however,  he  seems  to  agree  with  Lord  Holland  as  to  the 
sale  of  the  *  Memoirs,'  at  least  so  far  as  to  think  that  it  may  be  a 
subject  worthy  my  future  consideration,  whether  I  should  not  redeem 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  Murray,  and  sayine  that  the  740/.  is  at  m^ 
disposal  towards  that  purpose  if  ever  I  should  decide  upon  it.  This 
is  enough ;  I  am  now  determined  to  redeem  them." 

Lady  HoUand^  and  several  other  ladies,  woald,  it  is  most 
probable^  have  been  very  much  annoyed  by  the  publication  of 
the  Memoirs ;  but  that  any  opinion  of  Lord  Holland's  was 
worthy  of  consideration,  is  negatived  by  the  fact,  stated  twice 
by  Moore  himself,  that  Lord  Holland  induced  him  to  write 
and  publish  TAe  Parody  on  the  Regents  Letter,  He  notes  that 
Lord  Holland  showed  him  slips  of  what  he,  Moore,  believed  to 
be  his  Lordship's  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing appeared : — •* '  Another  poet,  Mr.  Moore,  with  more  of 
Irish  humour  than  worldly  prudence/  &c.  &c.  This  U  too  bad. 
Lord  Holland  himself  having  been  the  person  who  first  put  it 
into  my  head  to  write  that  parody"  And  all  Moore's  noble 
friends  had  seen  the  Manuscript  Memoirs  of  Byron ;  we  have 
already  stated  that  they  were  so  soiled  from  bein^  handed 
abont^  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  get  tliem  copied  by  Wil- 
liams ;  and  who  can  deny  that  Maginn's  statement^  that  copies 
had  been  made,  and  kept,  by  a  lady  in  Florence  is  incorrect, 
when  we  read  the  following  entry  made  in  Florence  ; — "  No- 
vember 24th^  1819.  Went  to  Lady  Burghersh's  for  the 
vurpose  of  seeing  her  put  her  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's 
Memoirs  into  the  fire/'  and  Lord  John  adds,  in  a  foot  note^ 
"  Mr.  Moore  had  lent  Lord  Byron's  Memoirs  to  Lady  Bur- 
ghersh."  Of  course  be  had,  and  to  many  others ;  but  how 
many  were  honorable  enough  to  tell  Moore  that  they  had  taken 
copies  of  the  whole,  or  of  passages.  Besides,  Byron  had,  him- 
self, lent  the  Memoirs  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  amongst 
others^  if  we  mistake  not,  to  Lady  Bil^ghersh;  so  that  if  our 
view  of  this  affair  be  correct,  Moore  lost  nothing  by  burning 
the  manuscript — he  was  neither  legally  nor  morally  bound  to 
do  so — ^he  destroyed  it  to  gratify  his  immediate  noble  friends, 
having  no  sufficient  guarantee  that  in  burning  the  original,  he 
destroyed  all  traces  of  the  manuscript.  Had  the  manuscript 
been  as   offensive  and  unjust  towards  Lady   Holland^   even 
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as  the  Diary  Illustrative  of  the  Times  of  George  ike  Fourihj 
had  it  revived  the  story  of  the  "  buried  kid/'  it  oould  have 
done  little  harm,  and  Colonel  Henry  Webster  would  have 
refuted  it  quite  as  readily  as  when  it  appeared  in  the  book  just 
mentioned  ;^  and  as  to  regard  for  Lady  Holland's  feelings — she 
appears  to  have  had  none  particularly  fine.  Moore  himself  writes, 
that  she  shocked  Byron  by  calling  her  own  lame,  crippled,  son, 
''  hoppy-kicky."  As  we  have  already  observed,  nearly  all  the 
excuses  offered  to  extenuate  the  destruction  of  the  manuscript, 
are  *'  Fudge."  In  this  opinion  not  long  formed,  but  formed 
upon  substantial  grounds,  we  are  supported  by  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  appeared  in  the  AtAenaum  for  April  30th, 
1853,  written  by  the  late  John  Murray,  of  Albemarle-street,  to 
Bobert  Wilmot  Horton.  It  bears  date  not  quite  two  months 
aftei;  Byron's  death,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  manu- 
script was  first  offered  to  the  Longmans  and  refused  by 
them ;  then  offered  to  Murray,  and  by  him  accepted ;  but  at 
the  period  when  the  manuscript  was  destroyed,  Moore  was,  iu 
no  respect,  legally  bound  to  repay  the  two  thousand  guineas. 
That  he  was  bound,  in  honor^  to  restore  it  we  do  not  deny,  and 
it  happened  fortunately  that,  in  this  particular,  honor,  interest, 
and  inclination,  all  ran  parallel.  We  now  present  the  letter, 
and  next  to  that  of  Guru,  describing  his  purchase  of  Pqp^s 
Letters,  from  the  man  "  who  wore  the  masquerade  dress  of  a 
clergyman's  gown  with  a  lawyer's  band,"  it  is,  perhaps,  now 
the  most  interesting,  and  may  be,  hereafter,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  literary  correspondence  of  the  kingdom  : — 

«<  Albemarl«.8treet,  May  19,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, — On  mj  return  home  last  night  I  found  your  letter, 
dated  the  27th,  calling  on  me  for  a  specific  answer,  whether  I  acknow- 
ledged the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Moore»  communicated 
in  it :  however  unpleasant  it  is  to  me,  your  requisition  of  a  specific 
answer  obliges  me  to  say  that  I  cannot  by  any  means  admit  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  statement ;  and  in  order  to  explain  to  you  more  fully 
how  Mr.  Moore's  misapprehension  may  have  arisen^  and  the  ground 
upon  which  my  assertion  rests,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  a 
statement  of  all  the  circifhstances  of  the  case,  which  will  enable  you 
to  judge  for  yourself.  Lord  Byron  having  made  Mr.  Moore  a 
present  of  his  Memoirs,  Mr,  Moore  offered  them  for  sale  to  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.  who,  however,  declined  to  purchase  them  ;  Mr. 

See  "  Diary  lUustrative  of  the  Times  of  George  the  Fourth,"  Vol. 
I.,  p.  178  First  Scries.  London:  1838,  and  the  letter  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Webster  (in  **  The  literary  Gazette**),  dated  January 
2nd.  1838. 
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Moore  then  made  me  a  similar  offer,  which  I  accepted ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber,  1821,  a  joint  assignment  of  the  Memoirs  was  made  to  me  bj 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Moore,  with  all  legal  technicalities,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  sum  of  2000  g^neas,  which,  on  the  execution  of  the 
agreement  by  Mr.  Moore,  I  paid  to  him ;  Mr.  Moore  also  covenanted, 
in  consideration  of  the  said  sum,  to  act  as  editor  of  the  Memoirs, 
and  to  supply  an  account  of  the  subsequent  events  of  Lord  Byron's 
life,  &c.  Some  months  after  the  execution  of  this  assigpiment,  Mr. 
Moore  requested  me,  as  a  great  personal  favor  to  himself  and  to 
Lord  Bvron,  to  enter  into  a  second  agreement,  by  which  I  should 
resign  tne  absolute  property  which  I  had  in  the  Memoirs,  and  give 
Mr.  Moore  and  Lord  Byron,  or  any  of  their  friends,  a  power  of  re- 
demption during  the  life  of  Lard  Byron.  As  the  reason  pressed  upon 
me  for  this  change  was,  that  their  friends  thought  that  there  were 
some  things  in  the  Memoirs  that  might  be  injurious  to  both,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  this  alteration  at  Mr.  Moore's  request ;  and, 
accordingly,  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1822,  a  second  deed  was  ex- 
ecuted, stating  that.  Whereas,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Moore  are  now 
inclined  to  wish  the  said  work  not  to  be  published,  it  is  agreed  that, 
if  either  of  them  shall,  during  the  life  of  the  said  Lord  Byron,  repay 
the  2000  guineas  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  latter  shall  re-deliver  the 
Memoirs  ;  t)ut  that  if  the  sum  be  not  repaid,  during  the  lifetime  of  Lord 
Byron,  Mr.  Murray  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  print  and  publish  the 
said  Memoirs  within  three  months*  after  the  death  of  the  said  Lord 
Byron.  I  need  hardly  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  words, 
carefully  inserted  twice  over  in  this  agreement,  which  limited  its 
existence  to  the  lifetime  of  Lord  Byron ;  the  reason  of  such  limitation 
was  obvious  and  natural,  namely,  that  although  I  consented  to 
restore  the  work  while  Lord  Byron  should  be  alive,  to  direct  the  ulte- 
rior disposal  of  it,  I  should  by  no  means  consent  to  place  it,  after  his 
death,  at  the  disposal  of  any  other  person.  I  must  now  observe, 
that  I  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  original  as- 
signment which  was  my  sole  lien  on  this  property ;  although  I  had 
made  repeated  applications  to  Mr.  Moore  to  nut  me  in  the  possession 
of  the  deed,  which  was  stated  to  be  in  the  nands  of  Lord  Byron's 
banker.  Feeling,  I  confess,  in  some  degree  alarmed  at  the  withhold- 
ing of  the  deed,  and  dissatisfied  at  Mr.  Moore's  inattention  to  my 
interests  in  this  particular,  I  wrote  urgently  to  him  in  March,  1823, 
to  procure  me  tne  deed,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  my  wish 
that  the  second  agreement  should  either  be  cancellea,  or  at  once  ex- 
ecuted. Finding  this  application  unavailing,  and  becoming  by  the 
greater  lapse  of  time  still  more  doubtful  as  to  what  the  intentions  of 
the  parties  might  be,  I,  in  March,  1824,  repeated  my  demand  to 
Mr.  Moore  in  a  more  peremptorv  manner,  and  was  in  consequence 
at  length  put  into  possession  of  the  original  deed.     But  not  being  at 


*  To  this  passage  the  present  Mr.  Murray  has  added  this  note : — The 
words  "  within  three  months,**  were  substituted  for  *  immediately,"  at 
Mr.  Moore's  request — and  they  appear  in  pencil,  in  his  own  hnnd writing, 
upon  the  original  draft  of  the  Deed,  wliich  is  still  in  existence. 
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all  satisfied  with  the  course  that  had  been  pursued  towards  me,  1 
repeated  to  Mr.  Moore  my  uneasiness  at  the  terms  at  which  I  stood 
under  the  second  agreement,  and  renewed  m^  request  to  him«  tiiat 
he  would  either  cancel  it  or  execute  its  proyisions  oj  the  immediate 
redemption  of  the  work,  in  order  that  I  might  exactly  know  what 
my  ri^ts  in  the  property  were.     He  requested  time  to  consider  this 
proposition.     In  a  day  or  two  he  called  and  told  me  that  he  would 
adopt  the  latter  alternative,  namely,  the  redemption  of  the  Memoirs, 
as  he  had  found  persons  who  were  ready  to  advance  the  money 
on  his  insuring  his  life^  and  he  promised  to  conclude  the  business 
on  the  first  day  of  his  return  to  town,  by  paying  the  money  and 
givinff  up  the  agreements.     Mr.  Moore  did  return  to  town,  but  did 
not,  that  I  have  heard  of,  take  any  proceeding^  for  insuring  his  life ; 
he  positively  neither  wrote,  nor  called  upon  me,  as  he  had  promised 
to  do  (though  he  was  generally  accustomed  to  make  mine  one  of 
his  first  houses  of  call),  nor  md  he  take  any  other  step,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  to  show  that  he  had  any  recollection  of  the  conversation 
that  had  passed  between  us  previous  to  his  leaving  town,  until 
the  death  of  Lord  Byron  had,  ipso  facto,  cancelled  the  agreement 
in  question,  and  completely  restored  my  absolute  rights  over  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Memoirs.     You  will  therefore  perceive,  that  there  was 
no  verbal  agreement  in  existence  between  Mr.  Moore  and  me,  at  the 
time  I  made  a  verbal  agreement  with  you  to  deliver  the  Memoirs  to 
be  destroyed.    Mr.  Moore  might  undoubtedly,  during  Lord  Byron's 
life,  have  obtained  possession  of  the  Memoirs,  if  he  had  pleased  to  do 
so  ;  he,  however,  neglected  or  delayed  to  g^ve  effect  to  our  verbal 
agreement,  which,  as  well  as  the  written  instrument  to  which  it  re- 
lated, were  cancelled  by  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  and  there  was  no 
reason  whatsoever  why  I  was  not  at  that  instant  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  the  MS.  as  I  thought  proper.     Had  I  considered  only 
my  own  interest  as  a  tradesman,  I  would  have  announced  the  work 
for  immediate  publication,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that,   under  all  the 
circumstances,  the  public  curiosity  about  these  Memoirs  would  have 
given  me  a  very  considerable  profit  beyond  the  larg^  sum  I  originiUly 
paid  for  them  ;  but  you  yourself  are,  I  tbink,  able  to  do  me  the  jus- 
tice of  bearing  witness  that  I  looked  at  the  case  with  no  such  feelinn, 
and  that  my  regard  for  Lord  Byron's  memory,  and  my  respect  tor 
his  surviving  family,  made  me  more  anxious  that  the  Memoirs  should 
be  immediately  destroyed,  since  it  was  surmised  that  the  publication 
might  be  injurious  to  the  former  and  j^ainful  to  the  latter.     As  I 
myself  scrupulously  refrained  from  looking  into  the  Memoirs,  I  can- 
not from  my  own  knowledKC  say  whether  such  an  opinion  of  the  con- 
tents was  correct  or  not ;  it  was  enough  for  me  that  the  friends  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Byron  united  in  wishing  for  their  destruction.    Why 
Mr.  Moore  should  have  wished  to  preserve  them,  I  did  not,  nor  will 
inquire  ;  but  having  satisfied  myself  that  he  had  no  right  whatever 
in  them,  I  was  happy  in  haying  an  opportunity  of  making,  by  a  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice  on  my  part,  some  return  for  the  honour,  and  I 
must  add  the  profit,  which  I  had  derived  from  Lord  Byron's  patron- 
age and  friendship.     You  will  also  be  able  to  bear  witness  that,  al- 
though I  could  not  presume  to  impose  an  obligation  on  the  friends 
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of  Lord  Byron  or  Mr.  Moore,  by  refusing  to  receive  their  payment 
of  the  2000  f^neas  advanced  by  me,  yet  that  I  had  determmed  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Memoirs,  without  any  previous  agreement  for 
such  repayment,  and  you  know  the  Memoirs  were  actually  destroyed 
without  any  stipulation  on  m^  part,  but  even  with  a  declaration  that 
I  had  destroyed  my  own  private  property,  and  I  therefore  had  no 
claim  upon  any  party  for  remuneration. — I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  your 
faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  John  Mubbat. 

To  Robert  Wilmot  Horton,  Esq." 

Moore's  character  appears,  in  these  last  vohimes,  in  a  light 
still  more  amiable  than  in  the  former  issue,  and  all  the  facts 
are  stated  most  accurately,  as  we  learn  from  several  of  those 
whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  Diary.  He  was  a  wonder 
to  them^  they  were  only  of  the  crowd  to  him ;  they  treasured 
up  in  memory  all  the  little  incidents  of  the  interviews^  he 
must  hftve  forgotten  many  circumstances,  had  he  not  noted 
them  carefully  within  a  few  hours.  Indeed  the  facts  of  one 
entiy^  made  during  his  visit  to  Cork  in  the  year  1823,  were 
told  to  us  six  months  ago,  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned, and  we  find  the  whole  conversation,  and  all  the  par- 
ticulars most  accurately  entered  in  the  fourth  volume.  He  some- 
times conceals  little  affairs  telling  against  himself.  For  ex- 
ample, he  states  that  he  hated  reading  poems  or  plays  before 
a  **  blue'' party,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  refused  to  read  at 
old  Lady  Cork's,  and  laughed  a  great  deal  at  Mat  Lewis,  who 
consented  to  amuse  the  company.  The  fact,  indeed,  is^ 
that  the  laugh,  on  this  occasion,  was  against  Moore.  To  ex- 
cuse his  refused  of  reading,  he  said  that  he  was  very  hoarse, 
and,  to  her  Ladyship's  great  dissatisfaction,  seemed  about  to 
take  his  departure.  Lewis,  however,  induced  him  to  stay,  offering 
to  read  the  poem  for  him.  Previous  to  commencing  his  task 
Mat  incited  Lady  Cork  to  procure  a  large  warming  plaster; 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  reading,  she  approached  Moore,  in- 
sisted on  applying  the  plaster  herself  to  his  chest,  and  followed 
him  with  it  about  the  room  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  com- 
pany, and  he  was  only  released  from  her  importunities  by 
escaping  from  the  house.''^ 

*  Moore*s  suppression  of  this  story  is  only  surpassed,  in  its  way,  by  Dr. 
Mac  Hale's  suppression  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington's  name,  in  his 
translation,  into  Irish,  of  the  Melody,  **  V^Thilst  History's  Muse."  He 
writes,  in  a  foot  note  x*-.'*  Notwithstanding  one  signal  service,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  subject  of  this  beautiful  melody  had  studied  to  render 
himself  obnojdous  to  the  Irish  people.    Still,  from  a  selection  in  our 
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Upon  the  composition  and  publication  of  the  Loive^  rftke 
Angels,  and  Memoirs  of  Captain  Bock,  recorded  in  these  vo- 
lumes^ we  do  not  dwell,  as  we  have^  in  our  Memoir  of  Moore, 
entered  at  length  into  the  subject ;  but  almost  every  page  of 
this  Diary  now  before  us  proves  how  woful  a  thing  it  was  in 
his  case  that^  for  literary  men,  of  genius  noble  as  his,  these 
kingdoms  have  neither  place  nor  reward.  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Thackeray,  of  whose  ability  we  have,  on  many  occasions, 
been  the  sincere  and  warm  supporters,  has  done  much  to  re- 
tard the  advancement  of  this  question  amongst  the  people  of 
England.  In  his  Lectures  on  the  Humorists,  and  in  Pendennis^ 
he  has  lowered  the  character  of  literature  by  his  invectives  and 
by  his  portraitures.  He,  and  that  portion  of  the  newspaper 
press  who  follow  him,  assume  that  support  implies  patronage ; 
whereas,  if  properly  understood,  it  means  that,  whilst  the  na- 
tion marks  its  respect  for  the  military,  or  diplomatic,  or 
judicial  service  by  titles,  or  rewards  it  in  pensions,  it  also 
testifies  its  deep  gratitude  to  those  who  have,  by  literary 
labor,  charmed,  or  elevated,  or  instructed  the  people.  If,  in- 
deed, genius  went,  like  Warringtoiiy  with  an  old  coat,  and  a 
frayed  shirt-collar  to  the  Coal  Hole ;  if  Hoolan  and  Doolan 
were  the  representatives  of  literary  men,  who  all  believed  the 
greatest  enjoyment  of  life  to  consist  in  eating  broiled  kidneys, 
and  in  drinking  whiskey  punch,  whilst  listening  to  Sam  Hall, 
or  Lord  Lovell,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  could  bow 
to  Mr.  Thackera/s  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  literary 
pensions ;  but  we  know,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  knows,  few  men 
better,  that  these  are  no  more  the  representatives  of  literature, 
ill  these  kingdoms,  than  poor  Costigan  is  the  type  of  an 
Irish  gentleman  or  of  an  Irish  soldier.  Hoolan  and  Doolan 
are  not  the  representatives  of  Tennyson,  of  Bulwer  Lytton, 
of  Talfourd,  of  Southey,  of  Wordsworth,  of  Mackintosh,  of 
Macaulay,  of  Hallam,  of  Jeffrey,  or  of  the  many  others  who 
make,   or  who  have  made,   our  literature  famous.     When 

native  language  of  those  truly  popular  lyries,  I  could  not  exclude  such 
an  exquisite  specimen  of  poetry  and  patriotism.  I  have,  therefore, 
merely  omitted  the  name  in  each  stanza^  filling  up  the  chasm  with  a  corres- 
ponding character  in  general  terms,  leaving  to  the  taste  of  the  reader,  or 
the  progress  of  time,  to  substitute  to  any  popular  name  not  unworthy  of  the 
distinction,*'  This  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Tuam  '*  Index  Expurga- 
tory"  is  found  at  page  48,  No.  III.,  of  *'  Moore*s  Melodies,  Translated 
into  Irish,  by  John,  Archbieliop  of  Tuam."  Dublin  :  MilUken, — Cuin- 
uiug,  1843.     Price  Is. 
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Horace  wrote  dedications  to  Aagostus ;  when  Ariosto  sang  of 
a  niggard,  noble  in  birth,  bnt  a  beggar  in  disposition ;  when 
Dryden  turned,  **  attentive  to  other  things  than  the  claps  of  a 
play-house''  to  write  his  two  thousand  verses  of  Fables  for 
Jacob  Tonson,  at  a  sum  less  than  three  pence  farthing  per 
line;  when  Steele  reeled  drunk  to  his  gaol;  when  Savage  begged 
his  bread ;  when  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  lived  on  pennies, 
when  all  or  any  of  these  things  occurred,  it  was  pitiable  for 
literature ;  but,  from  these  times  we  have  advanced,  the  pen  is 
now  an  instrument  of  defence  or  of  livelihood,  noble  as  ever 
was  the  sword,  or  powerful  as  statesmanship  in  the  old  times 
when  the  author  was  but  the  lackey  of  a  great  man's  fame.  But 
even  now  the  literary  man  must  live  on  for  years,  blessed  only 
by  his  own  bright  heart;  he  may  have  written  a  history 
luminous  and  noble  as  HaUam's;  or  brilliant  as  Macaulay's, 
or  learned  as  Sharon  Tumer^s  or  Lingard's;  he  may  be  a 
poet,  or  a  dramatist,  whose  fancies  have  drawn  tears  and 
laughter  from  all ;  he  may  be  a  painter,  or  a  sculptor,  before 
whose  creations  the  gazers  have  stood  amazed  by  beauty  or  by 
naturalness ;  but  it  were  better  for  him  he  had  invented  a 
patent  plough,  or  improved  the  working  of  a  steam  engine. 
Moore's  genius  was  cramped  by  his  poverty  and  by  his 
struggles  for  existence,  just  as  Southey  was  forced  to  fritter 
away  time,  that  he  might  procure  bread  by  periodical  reviews, 
and  his  Chmmon  Place  Booh  prove  how  the  beggarly  system 
of  the  state,  murdered,  if  we  may  so  write,  the  hopes  of  his 
life  of  toil.  "  I  would  not,"  says  Kant,  in  some  of  his  Lectures, 
''exchange  one  of  Kepler's  discoveries  for  a  principality.*' 
The  thought  is  worthy  of  a  German  Philosopher,  but  seems, 
simply,  nonsense,  if  spoken  to  an  Englishman  who  remembers 
the  lives  of  Southey,  of  Wordsworth,  and  of  Moore.  We  have 
objected  to  Mr.  Thackeray's  views  upon  the  subject  of  pensions, 
because  he  seems  to  think  a  pension  must  be  either  an  alms 
or  a  bribe.  We  have  no  wish  that  authorship  should  expose 
its  follower  to  the  stigma  of  mendicancy,  or  to  the  temptation 
of  scoundrelism ;  neither  do  we  wish  to  find  a  man  of  genius 
like  Mr.  Thackeray,  misguiding  public  taste,  and  becoming 
the  show  of  an  hour  upon  the  platform.  The  true  theory  of 
pensions,  and  their  true  use  to  literary  men,  was  justly  stated 
bv  Henry  Taylor  when  he  wrote  : — 

"  Pensions  to  poets,  then,  in  such  cases — and,  indeed,  pensions  to 
ali  writers,  poetical  or  other,  in  the  higher  and  graver  and  therefore 
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l«ss  popular  and  lucrative  walks  of  literature — ^maj  be  deemed,  I 
thinky  though  not  appropriate  as  honours  or  rewards,  yet  desirable 
as  providing  a  subsistence  which  may  not  be  attainable  in  other  ways 
without  great  injury  to  the  interests  of  literature.  The  provision 
should  be  suited  to  the  retired  and  homely  way  of  life  by  which  the 
true  dignity  of  a  poet  will  be  best  sustained  and  in  which  his  genius 
will  have  its  least-obstructed  development ;  but  it  should  be  a  provi- 
sion calculated — ^if  prudently  managed — ^to  make  his  life,  in  its  pecu- 
niary elements,  easy  and  untrouble£  I  say  '  if  prudently  managed,' 
because  as  to  the  want«  of  a  spendthrift  poet  or  of  one  who  is  incom- 
petent to  the  management  of  his  affairs,  they  are  wants  which  it  is 
nard  to  measure  and  impossible  to  supply.  If  the  pensions  now 
given  to  men  of  letters,  to  scientific  men,  and  to  artists,  be  of  such 
amount  as  would  enable  them,  living  frugally,  to  give  all  or  most  of 
their  time,  with  an  easy  mind,  to  those  arts  and  pursuits  by  which 
they  mav  best  consult  the  g^reat  and  perdurable  interests  committed 
by  Providence  to  their  charge,  then  the  amount  is  sufficient,  though 
it  be  but  little ;  and  the  fact  which  is  so  often  brought  forward,  that 
it  is  less  than  the  ordinary  emoluments  of  trades,  professions,  or  the 
humbler  walks  of  the  public  service,  is  not  material  to  the  case.  If 
the  pensions,  on  the  other  hand,  be  of  less  amount  than  will  effect 
this  purpose,  then  I  think  that  the  just  ground  on  which  the  g^rant 
of  such  pensions  is  to  be  rested, — that  is,  the  true  interests  of  men 
of  genius  themselves,  and,  through  them,  the  interests  of  literature 
and  art, — reauire  that  they  should  be  advanced  in  amount  so  far  as 
may  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  no  further.  It  is  not  only  to 
secure  to  him  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  time  and  the  undi- 
verted direction  of  his  endeavours,  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  some 
sufficient  pecuniary  provision  for  a  poet :  such  a  provision  is  impor- 
tant also  as  a  safeguard  to  his  character  and  conduct ;  for  few  in- 
deed are  the  men  whose  character  and  conduct  are  unimpaired  by 
pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  though  wise  men  will  hardly  be  involved 
m  such  difficulties,  let  their  need  be  what  it  may,  and  though  none 
but  a  wise  man  can  be  a  g^reat  poet,  yet  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  may 
be  weak  in  action  ;  it  may  be  mfirm  of  purpose ;  through  emotions 
or  abstractions  it  may  be  accessible  to  one  inroad  or  another  ;  and 
though  I  am  far  from  cliuming  any  peculiar  indulgence  for  the  in- 
firmities of  men  of  genius — on  the  contrary  in  my  mind  nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous  than  to  extend  indulgence  to  moral  aberrations 
precisely  in  those  cases  in  which,  operating  to  the  corruption  of  the 
greatest  gifts,  thev  are  the  most  malign  and  pernicious, — yet,  for  this 
very  reason,  whilst  refusing  them  any  indult  or  absolution,  I  would 
claim  for  men  of  genius  all  needful  protection — more  perhaps  than 
ought  to  be  needful — ^in  order  that  no  danger  that  can  be  avoided 
may  attend  the  g^eat  national  and  universal  interests  involved  in 
their  life  and  character.  For  never  let  this  truth  depart  from  the 
minds  of  poets  or  of  those  who  would  cherish  and  protect  them — 
that  the  poet  and  the  man  are  one  and  indivisible ;  that  as  the  life 
and  character  is,  so  is  the  poetry  ;  that  the  poetrv  is  the  fruit  of  the 
whole  moral,  spiritual,  intellectual  and  practical  being  ;  and  how. 
soever  in  the  imperfection  of  humanitv,  fiilfilmcnts  may  have  fallen 
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short  of  aspirations,  and  the  lives  of  some  illustrious  poets  may  have 
seemed  to  be  at  odds  with  greatness  and  purity,  yet  m  so  far  as  the 
life  has  faltered  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  failing  thereby  to  be  the  nurse  of 
high  and  pure  imaginations,  the  poet,  we  maybe  sure,  has  been  shorn  of 
his  beams ;  and  whatsoever  splendour  ma^  remsun  to  him,  even  though 
to  our  otherwise  bedarked  eyes  wandering  in  a  terrestrial  dimness, 
it  may  seem  to  be  consummate  and  the  very  *  offspring  of  Heaven, 
first-born,'  yet  it  is  a  reduced  splendour  and  a  merely  abortive  off- 
spring as  compared  with  what  it  might  have  been,  and  with  what  it 
b  in  the  bounty  of  Ood  to  create,  by  the  conjunction  of  the  like 
gifts  of  high  reason,  ardent  imagination,  efflorescence  of  fancy  and 
intrepidity  of  impulse,  with  a  heart  subdued  to  Him  and  a  pure  and 
unspotted  life.  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  out  of 
the  life  are  the  issues  of  poetry."* 

Had  our  government  thought  thus  Moore  would  have  been 
a  happier  man^  and  his  life-labor  would  have  been,  not  more 
brilliant,  but  more  sterling  and  enduring.  But,  harassed  as 
he  was,  and  distracted  by  fashion,  and  by  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  of  the  great,  he  never  forgot  his  position 
as  a  gentleman  and  as  an  Irishman ;  and,  closing  these  volumes, 
there  are  few  readers  who  will  not  concur  with  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  Doctor  Parr  in  his  Will,  when  he  stated  : — "  I 
give  a  ring  to  Thomas  Moore,  of  Sloperton,  Wilts,  who  stands 
high  in  my  estimation  for  original  genius,  for  his  exquisite 
sensibility,  for  his  independent  spirit^  and  incorruptible  integ- 
rity/' 

That  Doctor  Parr,  when  writing  this^  recorded  his  real  sen- 
timents, his  genuine  appreciation  of  Moore,  we  cannot  doubt. 
The  whole  course  of  the  poet's  life  was  but  the  exemplification 
of  consistent  honesty ;  existing  in  all  but  actual  poverty ;  pre- 
serving his  integrity  in  even  the  darkest  hour  of  his  affliction; 
and  rising,  smilingly,  to  laugh  back  the  lowering  sorrows  of 
his  life.  The  early  years  of  this  century  were  trying  times  for 
the  honesty  of  literary  men.  The  age  of  patrons,  and  of  their 
pamphleteering  assistants,  had  but  just  passed  away,  and  clever 
men  sold  their  pens  to  the  highest  bidder  or  most  influential 
statesman,  as,  m  the  middle  ages,  the  soldier  of  fortune  hired 
his  sword  to  the  needy  prince.  Had  Moore  sold  himself,  his 
convictions,  his  honor^  to  the  minister,  he  might  have  battened 
in  office,  or  have  flourished  in  snug  colonial  appointments. 
The  vigor  displayed  in  Captain  Rock;  the  bitter,  biting, 
scathing  wit  of  the  Parody  on  the  Begenfs  Letter^  and  Zm/ 

•  Notes  From  Life,  page  163. 
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BelzebuVs  Letter  to  the  Brufuwick  Club,  shows  how  able  an 
anxiliaiy  he  would  have  proved ;  and  in  the  days  when  Don- 
das  ruled^  when  to  aid  the  minister  with  the  pen,  was  to  fill 
the  writer's  pockets  with  gold,  the  man  who,  like  Moore,  in  a 
poor  coat,  and  with  ardent  longings  for  worldly  advancement, 
resisted  the  lures  of  the  cabinet,  was  nobler  than  many  a 
mouthing  platform  patriot,  or  roaring  regeiierator  of  his 
country. 

The  nation,  during  Moore's  life,  gave  him  little  save  its  admi- 
ration, and  since  his  death  it  has  extended  to  his  memory  but 
a  barren  sympathy,  and  affected,  worthless  lip  honor.  Ireland, 
so  famous  through  his  genius,  so  world-known  through  his 
Melodies,  so  illustrated  by  his  birth — ^Ireland,  whose  story  he 
has  told  in  poetry  and  in  music  that  must  be,  to  all  time,  the 
noblest  history  of  a  people,— the  happiest  placed  by  Nature, 
and  rendered  the  most  miserable  in  existence  by  Fate, — ^this 
Ireland,  that  boasts  its  gratitude,  its  love  for  old  glories  and 
old  times  of  its  grandeur  and  of  its  power,  has  no  mark  of 
honor  to  his  memoiy,  no  statue  to  tell  the  world  that  he  is, 
as  he  said  he  wished  to  be, — "  The  Poet  op  the  Irish 
People.'' 

The  men  of  all  nations  now  thronging  our  city  may  wonder 
at  our  energy,  and  may  applaud  our  glorious  efforts  to  rear, 
amidst  apathy,  and  despite  poverty,  the  Exhibition  Hall, 
towering  so  proudly  to  prove  that  we  possess  all  the  quali- 
ties necessary  to  form  a  people,  and  requisite  to  show  the 
appliances  of  a  Nation — but  standing  in  the  Hall,  gazing 
round  upon  the  effigies  of  the  illustrious  Irishmen  which 
grace  that  place,  doubtless,  their  thoughts  must  wander  away 
to  the  green,  quiet,  churchyard  at  Bromham,  where,  in  his 
lonely  grave,  the  Poet  rests — the  summer  sky  his  canopy — his 
only  requiem,  the  whisper  of  the  leaves  as  the  gentle  winds 
float  by.  We  have  the  English  Sailor  in  Sackville-street, 
and  rightly;  we  have,  in  College-green,  the  great  King 
who  was  selected  by  a  nation  to  save  it  from  a  false 
regal  brood,  and  to  teach  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
verse that  princes  rule,  not  by  right,  but  for  right;  we 
have,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  its  own  immortal  Dean; 
in  our  Boyal  Exchange  we  have  placed  the  statues  of  Lucas, 
of  Grattan,  of  CConnell,  and  have  attempted  to  make  a 
Pantheon  of  the  deserted  edifice ;  and  where  merchants,  rich 
in  gold,  should  congregate,  we  have  for  lack  of  them  collected 
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the  effigies  of  those  who  prove  our  riches  in  genius,  in  elo- 
quence, and  in  political  ability.  But  in  the  public  streets  we 
show  ourselves  to  be  the  flunkeys  and  slaves  of  fashion,  to  which 
we  have  been  so  often  compared ;  and  he  who  judges  of  Ire- 
land and  of  its  people  by  the  street-names,  and  by  the  public 
statues  of  our  metropolitan  city,  must  assume  that  we  possess 
no  historic  name  to  which  we  can  point  with  pride. — No  orator 
who  roused  the  listeners  by  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence,  or 
terrified  a  hostile  Minister  by  the  power  of  his  fierce  invec- 
tives.— No  poet  who,  by  the  spell  of  his  own  bright  fancies, 
has  made  earth  around  us  fair  as  the  visioned  heaven  that 
dawned  upon  the  entranced  sight  of  the  Peri  standing  by  the 
portal  of  the  glowing  Paradise. — No  soldier  that  held  at  bay, 
that  battled  against,  that  beat,  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  one 
omnipotent  as  man  ever  had  been  before. — No  painter  from 
whose  canvas  smiles  a  beauty  to  win  the  heart,  till  age  glows 
again  into  youth  ;  or  till,  in  contemplating  some  pictured  fight, 
we  fancy  that  the  swords  are  clashing,  and  wild  cheers  are  rising 
amidst  the  combat. — No  preacher  who  has  been  the  teacher  to 
exalt,  to  soothe,  to  terrify  and  to  guide,  tiU,  in  his  eloquence 
he  shows  the  sinner  the  eternal  truth  of  gospel  wisdom, 
and  God  omniscient,  in  the  eternal  immutabihty  of  his  justice 
and  of  his  goodness.  Yet  all  those  glories  of  mind  Ireland  pos- 
sesses in  her  sons,  but  she  buries  all  in  the  pages  of  her  his- 
tory, and  never  shows  that  she  remembers  them,  by  public 
record  in  her  public  places.  The  monument  is  erected,  per- 
haps, but  only  after  years  of  delay,  and  is  then  thrust  to 
moulder  in  some  nook,  best  known  to  the  char-woman  or  the 
vei^er. 

Moore,  we  are  told,  is  to  have  a  public  monument,  but  one 
neither  commensurate  with  his  fame,  nor  worthy  of  the  Irish 
people ;  it  is  to  be  erected  after  months  of  hesitation,  and  is 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  National  Poet  by  a  few  thousand  sub- 
scribers, whilst  his  readers  are  numbered  by  millions.  It  will 
stand  before  the  world  a  disgrace  to  Ireland ;  not  a  testimony 
of  honor  to  the  genius  of  the  Poet,  but  the  recording  mark  of 
Irish  ingratitude,  of  Irish  lip  homage,  and  of  Irish  apathy, 
teaching  the  world  to  consider  Moore,  of  the  Irish  people,  as 
Byron  calls  Tasso,  of  the  Italian — 

"  their  glory  and  their  shame." 

In  our  Exhibition  the  foreigners  show  busts  of  Schiller,  of 
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Dante,  of  Ooethe,  bat  Ireland  has  nothing  to  commemorate 
Moore  save  a  single  bust,  and  Mulrenin's  most  graceful  ca- 
binet picture.  Thus  we  keep  to  the  old  custom  of  worshipping 
blindly  our  great  men  whilst  living,  and  burying  all  memory  of 
them  in  their  tombs. 

We  do  not  blame  the  Moore  Testimonial  Committee; 
they  have  done  all  that  zealous  men  could  accomplish; 
but  we  ask  them,  we  ask  Lord  Charlemont  in  particular, 
to  remember  how  Scotland  has  commemorated  Bums  by  the 
Festival  of  184!4,  and  Scott  by  his  noble  monument  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  then  to  say  if  a  statue  of  bronze  placed  in  College- 
street  is  not  rather  an  insult  to  Moore's  genius,  and  an  object 
exposing  Ireland  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  than  a  fittine 
testimony  from  a  Nation  to  its  Poet.  Irishmen  from  aU 
quarters  are  now  visiting  our  city,  and  surely  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  make  «ome  effort  by  which  the  funds  of  the  Committee 
can  be  increased.  A  Concert,  the  songs  to  be  selected  from 
Moore's  works — ^we  are  sure  Robinson  and  Geary  could  procure 
the  singers,  and  we  believe  Harris  would  lend  the  Theatre, — 
a  Bazaar — a  Public  Dinner — a  representation  at  the  Theatre- 
Boyal  of  Sheil's  Evadne,  which  is  dedicated  to  Moore~any,  or 
all,  of  these  might  be  attempted,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
successful  in  producing  funds  to  save  us  from  such  statues  as 
we  devote  to  the  Geoi^es  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Garden,  and  in 
St.  Stephen's  Green.  Unless  the  testimonial  stands  before 
the  world  worthy  of  Ireland  and  of  Moore,  it  is  better  that  he 
should  rest  in  his  green  grave  at  Bromham,  his  poems  his  only 
monument,  a  monument  which  will  ever  lead  ''  The  pilgrims  of 
his  genius''  from  all  lands  to  visit  that 

"  village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years ;  and  'tis  their  pride — 
An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praise, 
To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre.'* 
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In  our  two  former  papers  on  the  modem  light  literature  of 
France,*  we  endeavoured  to  explain  that  although  much,  too 
much,  of  the  glowing  fire  of  brilliant  genius,  which  shines  iu  the 
gay  fictions  of  our  sometimes  frivolous  neighbours,  is  dimmed 
by  a  foul  mist  of  immorality,  yet  that  many  French  novels  were 
not  only  unexceptionable,  but  even,  in  the  highest  degree,  ad- 
mirable. We  commenced,  and  we  shall  resume,  from  time  to 
time,  this  series  of  papers,  not  because  we  wished  to  introduce 
French  light  literature,  or  to  give  it  the  sanction  and  the  sup- 
port of  our  approbation,  but  because  we  knew  that  French 
novels  of  the  worst  and  basest  order  were  openly  sold,  and  read 
in  these  kingdoms;  and  we  believe  that  in  classing  all  French 
fictions  with  these  books,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  rising 
generation  unintentionally  afford  a  premium  to  the  pander, 
the  vicious,  and  the  scoundrel. 

When  Samuel  Johnson,  indulging  in  what  he  used  to  call 
his  "  laxity  of  talk,''  sttid  to  Boswell,  "  Sir,  Prior  is  a  lady's 
book,"  he  no  more  meant  that  all  Prior's  poems  should  form 
the  reading  of  a  woman,  than  he  could  intend  to  recommend 
La  Fontaine's  Tales  whilst  praising  La  Fontaine's  Fables  ; — 
thus  we,  in  these  papers,  recommend  only  the  books  named  with 
commendation,  and  to  the  adoption  of  this  course  circumstances 
compel  us. 

*  See  Irish  Quartbblt  Bbtikw,  Vol.  II.»  pp.  348-677. 
VOL.  III. — NO.  XI.  32 
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Sach  has  been  the  condition  of  writers  of  fiction  in 
France,  that  authors  there>  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  have  been  compelled  to  "please  to  live/'  in 
composing  their  weekly  published  stories.  We  have  al- 
ways considered  the  system  of  monthly  publication,  intro- 
duced by  Chapman  and  Hall,  in  issuing  the  works  of 
Charles  Dickens,  as  most  detrimental  to  the  lasting  fame  of  an 
author,  because  it  compels  him  to  force  his  fiction  and  his  cha- 
racters, in  order  that  he  may  render  each  number  of  the  work 
striking  and  remarkable  for  something.  Thus  it  is  that  charac- 
ters which,  if  carried  through  the  tale,  might  have  rendered  the 
plot  and  its  catastrophe  perfect,  are  killed  off  before  their  time, 
or  changed,  in  construction,  or  lost  to  mind  in  the  later  num- 
bers. This  system  of  serial  novel  writing  has  injured  the 
works  of  Thackeray,  of  Lever,  of  Bobert  Bell,  and  of  Warren. 
The  only  author,  following  the  plan  of  monthly  publication, 
who  has  escaped  with  little  or  no  detriment  to  his  reputation, 
is  Sir  £.  B.  Lvtton,  who,  in  The  Caxtons,  and  in  My  Novell 
depended,  whilst  they  were  being  published  iu  Blackwood,  on 
his  name  and  on  his  reputation,  and  told  his  story  in  the  usual 
way,  being  in  some  months  prosy,  in  some  dogmatic,  in  some 
philosophical,  iu  some  intensely  interesting,  as  the  plot  required, 
or  as  fancy  fell  or  soared.  Bat  objectionable  and  injurious  as 
we  consider  the  £nglish  method  of  monthly  issue,  it  is  in  no 
respect  so  detrimental  as  the  French  system  of  publication  in 
the  feuillelon. 

Most,  we  may  write  all,  the  Paris  newspapers  devote  a  cer- 
tain space  in  their  pages  to  the  publication  of  some  fiction 
by  a  popular  and  well-known  author,  and  the  portion  of  the 
journal  m  which  the  tale  appears  (generallv  the  bottom  half 
of  the  pages)  is  called  the  feuilleUm.  By  the  feuilUUm 
Alexander  Dumas  has  made  the  fortunes  so  often  squandered, 
and  so  frequently  re-made.  By  ^tfeuiUeion  Eag^ne  Sue  has 
raised  that  wealth  which  enables  him  to  live  as  a  prince.''*' 
By  the  feuilleton  all  the  chief  novelists  of  France  have  grown 
comparatively  wealthy ;  but  the  system,  whilst  eminently  cal- 
culated to  enrich  the  purse  of  the  author,  is  more  than  likely 
to  render  his  reputation  uncertain,  or  weak,  or  worthless,  as 
to  the  future.    That  interest  may  not  flag,  that  excitement 

*  For  an  account  of  Sue's  wonderftil  mansion  and  park,  named  Des 
Bordes,  see  Auguste  Jolianet*s  **  V^rl^tes  Sociales  Inconnues  ou  M^con- 
nues." 
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may  be  continuoos,  every  topic  of  the  day  mast  be  turned  to 
account ;  old  histories  must  be  pillaged ;  the  scandals  of  our 
great  grandfathers  must  be  revived ;  the  annals  of  crime  must 
be  laid  under  contribution ;  the  atrocities  of  the  poisoner^  the 
shame  of  the  voluptuary^  the  fourbertea  of  the  knave  must  be 
again  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  and  amidst  the  living, 
moving  millions  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  flaunt  the 
foul  and  bloody  spectres  of  the  Borgias,  of  Joan  of  Naples, 
of  Marie  Madeleine  BrinviUiers,  and  of  The  Cenci,  not  de* 
terring,  but  fascinating.  When  incident  fails,  word  painting, 
in  which  voluptuous  description  verging  upon  indecency,  and 
philosophism  stealing  into  atheism,  renders  the  interest  of  the 
particular  number  of  the  feidUeton  perfect,  because  '*  thick 
and  slab/'  The  plot  of  the  fiction  is  of  no  moment,  its 
structure  is  forgotten  before  the  story  is  completed,  and  where 
the  English  novelist  would  confine  himself  to  one  plot,  re- 
lieved, perhaps,  by  an  under-plot,  the  feuilletoniat  includes 
just  as  many  as  his  fancy  or  as  his  rea^g  may  afford  mate- 
rials for,  or  as  the  taste  of  the  readers  and  the  success  of  his 
story  may  render  safe  or  necessary.  Thus,  literature  in  France 
has  become  the  corrupter  of  the  French  people ;  it  has  ever 
followed,  and  has  never  attempted  to  lead  them ;  it  has  shown 
how  true  an  observer  of  life  Le  Sage  proved  himself  when  he 
wrote,  **  un  libraire  et  un  auteur  sont  deux  esp^s  de  filoux 
qui  ne  peuvent  Tun  sans  Tautre  attraper  I'argent  du  pubhc." 

But  out  of  all  this  desecration  of  genius  many  a  noble  tale, 
many  a  racy,  harmless,  honest,  laughter-moving  story  can  be 
drawn,  and  in  the  collected  works  of  popular  French  authors  a 
tale  full  of  atheism  and  obscenity  is  frequently  foUowed  by  one 
worthy  of  Maria  Edgeworth  or  Mrs.  Opie : — just  as  in  the 
fine  art  shops  of  the  Palais  National  the  sweet  mild  Madonna, 
looking  all  grace,  and  beauty,  and  parity,  stands  beside  the 
Venus  Callipyge. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  reasons  for  at  all  introduc- 
ing modem  French  fiction  to  our  readers;^  our  course  is  clear 
before  us,  and  our  duty  is,  knowing  that  French  novels  will 
be  read,  to  name  those  which  can  be  enjoyed  harmlessly  and 
advantageously.  If  the  emperor  could  banish  all  the  danger- 
ous literature  of  his  country  as  easily  as  he  has  excluded  his 
offending  cousins,  or  la  chere  Howard,  he  would  be  to  morality 

See  Ibzsh  Quarteb^t  Rbtibw,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  6,  7,  6. 
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as  Charlemagne  is  to  Christianity.  And  a  wise  prince  might 
and  could  do  much  to  achieve  this  object^  if  attempted  gra- 
dually, and  without  the  semblance  of  having  been  done  at  the 
dictation  of  the  parti  pretre.  This  might  be  accomplished  in 
part,  '^  But  the  trail  of  the  serpent''  is  still  over  France,  and 
m  recommending  the  literature  of  that  land  where  romance, 
and  song,  and  ballad,  and  knightly  lay  found  their  early  and 
brilliant  composers,  the  conscientious  critic  must  hedge  himself 
round  with  caution  and  proviso.  This  is  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion, a  great  degradation  of  the  national  literature,  for,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  so  truly  wrote,  "  the  honour  of  the  prose  romances 
of  chivalry,  exclusive  always  of  the  books  of  Amadia,  belongs 
entirely  to  the  French,  and  the  curious  volumes  which 
are  now  the  object  of  so  much  research  among  col- 
lectors, are  almost  universally  printed  at  Paris.*'*  Stand- 
ing in,  as  it  was  called  of  old,  the  Biblioth^que  Boyal, 
gazing  upon  the  thousands  on  thousands  of  books  which 
moulder  upon  its  shelves,  we  recall  the  glories  and  the  shames 
of  French  literature,  and  we  learn  the  truth  of  Bacon's  thought, 
that  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning,  "  As  if  there 
were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  search- 
ing and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  va- 
riable mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a 
tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or 
commanding  ground  for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop  for 
profit  or  sale  ^  and  not  a  rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate." 

Having  thus  far  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  faults  and  of 
the  dangers  of  French  fiction,  we  now  commence  our  task 
of  naming  those  works  which,  in  our  mind,  redeem  the  light 
literature  of  that  country  to  the  extent  of  each  particular  book, 
from  the  undiscriminating  charge  of  immorality  and  inculcation 
of  vice,  which  has  been  £0  thoughtlessly  and  disingenuously  (to 
our  own  youth)  urged  in  these  kingdoms. 

Viscount  D'Arlincourt's  romantic  tales  may  be  allowed  to 
rank  among  unobjectionable  French  reading ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, improoable  and  wild  enough.  Balzac's  novels,  so  much 
extolled  for  minute  local  word  painting,  and  power  of  mental 
analysis,  are  no  favorites  of  ours, — we  do  not  relish  the  sludge 
of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  mind  or  of  its  passions.  To  say 
truth,  some  of  his  stories  require  great  patience  and  study, 

*  Essays — Bomance. 
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before  one  cat.  become  interested  in^  and  convinced  of,  the 
charms  and  influence  of  his  middle-aged^  plain-featured  hero- 
ine; or  can  feel  attached  to  the  unprincipled^  clever^  cold- 
blooded rascal  who  supplies  the  place  of  the  hero.  Among 
the  first  of  the  writers  mentioned  by  devotees  of  French  litera- 
ture^ the  name  of  Balzac  always  occurs^  yet  there  is  not  the 
vestige  of  a  translation  of  any  of  his  works  in  the  English 
tongue.  The  admirers  of  the  Beynolds  literature  might  ap- 
prove of  his  lax  moral  code^  but  they  would  find  him  rather 
tedious  and  incomprehensible ;  and  the  higher  classes  of  readers 
with  sympathetic  taste,  would  prefer  him  in  his  naiiwe  purity. 
His  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  perseverance,  and 
determined  purpose.  He  had  been  writing  and  publishing 
mediocre  productions  for  twelve  years,  till  at  last  the  appear- 
ance of  one  able  story  established  his  place  amongst  successful 
novelists. 

The  works  that  are  most  likely  to  find  favour  in  the  opinions 
of  English  readers,  are,  Eugenie  Orandet,  Ursule  Mirouet,  Le 
Medecin  de  Campagne^  and  La  Recherche  de  PAbsolu.  We 
have  been  much  pleased  with  a  little  tale  of  his,  written  during 
the  years  of  his  noviciate,  called  La  Demiere  Fee. 

Madame  de  Bawr  has  written  some  stories  illustrative  of  the 
social  state  of  society  in  France  at  different  epochs.  One  or 
two  of  her  tales  that  have  come  under  our  observation,  seemed 
as  if  written  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniel  or  Mrs.  Ellis,  or  any 
other  pattern  mother  of  England. 

Of  Elie  Berthet's  style  and  general  class  of  subjects,  we 
have  already  written.  Without  apparenf  imitation,  his  ro- 
mances, in  structure  and  style,  resemble  Scott's,  and  are  equal, 
or  superior,  to  those  of  James,  or  of  Horace  Smith.  The  story  is 
conducted  with  vigour,  and  he  never  allows  the  reader's  interest 
to  flag :  character  painting,  though  well  managed,  is  kept  sub- 
servient to  unity  of  design,  briskness  of  incident,  and  accurate 
pictures  of  the  manners,  and  spirit,  and  general  costume  of  the 
time  in  which  the  action  takes  place.  In  one  story  he 
introduces  us  into  a  Corsican  family,  and  a  peaceable  raris 
citizen  finds  himself  very  unwillingly  obliged  to  become 
a  party  in  a  deathfeud  that  began  nearly  a  century  before. 
In  another  of  his  tales  we  sit  by  the  hospitable  hearth  of  the 
patriarchal  ruler  of  the  Yal  d'Andorr^  and  are  made  familiar 
with  the  curious  institutions  and  state  of  that  secluded  little 
government.     Now  we  are  returning  in  company  with  the 
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disgaised  Bertrdnd  da  Gnesclin  from  Spain  throngh  the  ra- 
vaged South  of  France,  and  are  admitted  into  the  hold  of  an 
unprincipled  marauding  Castellan^  and  witness  the  peculiar 
economy  of  his  fortress.  In  every  story  ^and  in  few  authors 
have  we  found  a  greater  variety,  both  as  to  scenery,  plot,  ma- 
nagement of  incident,  costume),  we  are,  as  it  were,  looking 
with  our  own  eyes  on  the  features  of  the  country,  and  on  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  In  very  few  writings  of  the 
same  compass  and  class  could  such  a  mass  of  interesting  infor- 
mation be  found,  and,  in  fine,  we  can  safely  recommend  the 
whole  of  his  works  to  attentive  perusal. 

Paul  Feval  has  written  a  number  of  very  improbable, 
sparkling,  and  bizarre  novels.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  judge  of  the  merit  of  his  home-stories  by  his  know- 
ledge  of  English  life  and  institutions.  In  its  Mysteries 
of  Zonrlofiy  a  lord  brings  his  lady,  with  a  halter  on 
ner  alabaster  neck,  and  sells  her  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  the  fortunate  purchaser  being  a  secret  ad- 
mirer of  her  own.  This  probable  incident  produces  some 
others  equally  probable.  Also  an  English  lady  who  is  in  love 
with  a  policeman,  pays  a  visit  to  his  mother  who  keeps  a  con- 
fectionary  shop,  and  not  finding  X.  No.  10  at  home,  departs 
in  a  very  dismal  frame  of  mind :  however,  seeing  a  poor 
bemar-woman  at  the  door,  she  drops  a  sovereign  into  her  ex- 
tended palm,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment  her  dignity  and 
pride,  she  requests  the  recipient  to  offer  up  her  prayers  pour 
nun  eipour  lui.  Paul  is  an  old  Christian  and  Carlist,  and 
loses  no  opportunity  of  cudgelling  Socialists  and  Materialists. 

Oh,  abominable  Paul  de  Kock  I  Why  can  we  not  separate 
and  appropriate  his  natural,  humorous,  true,  and  pleasant 
pictures  of  middle  and  low  life,  and  bis  good  nature  and 
honesty,  from  the  villanous  mass  of  rubbish  and  slime  in  which 
they  are  imbedded.  Beynolds,  the  London-mystery  man,  is 
cleverer  in  his  generation ;  with  Paul's  laxity  he  has  incorpo- 
rated his  own  irreligion,  and  social  Owenity  or  Prudhonity,  and 
produced  such  things  as  are  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  literature 
of  the  country  in  which  they  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  en- 
couraged and  purchased. 

We  are  hardv  enough  to  say  that  a  few  stories  of  PauFs 
may  be  admitted  to  the  notice  of  our  novel  readers ;  these  are 
Za  Famille  Ooffo,  Sanscravatte,  Jean,  AndrS  le  Savoyard, 
Un    Bon    Enfant^    L' Amour    qui    Passe^    8fc,    Le    Coeu, 
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fits  title  notwithstanding)  and  Uh  Jeune  Homme  Charmawt. 
Some  others^  with  the  excision  of  a  leaf  or  so,  would  be  tolerably 
harmless,  but  the  rest  are  detestable. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  the  nove- 
lettes of  Alexander  de  Lavergne,  four  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English,  viz.  Pauline  Builer,  Le  Secret  de 
Qmfemonal,  Le  Dernier  Seigneur  de  Village,  and  La 
Circaesienne,  the  last  a  melancholy  narrative  of  that  sad 
time — the  Regency. 

Madame  Beybaud's  excellent  novels  have  been  kept  so  well 
before  public  attention,  that  they  require  no  particular 
notice  in  this  place.  Two  only  appear  to  have  been  rendered 
into  English,  except  perhaps  in  America,  where  some  hundreds 
of  French  works  enjoy  transplanted  life,  without  our  being 
generally  cognizant  of  the  fact  here  at  home. 

In  addition  to  the  few  novels  of  George  Sand,  already  re- 
commended, we  mention  Le  Peche  de  Monsieur  Antoine,  and 
Piccinino. 

Most  of  Souli^'s  tales  seem  as  if  written  after  their  author 
had  dined  rather  abundantly  on  pie  crust  and  other  indigestible 
articles :  there  is  a  morose  and  confused  air  about  them.  If 
he  describes  vicious  occurrences,  he  certainly  throws  no  se- 
ductive ingredient  into  the  composition,  but  how  much  better 
would  be  have  employed  his  vigorous  descriptive  powers  on 
more  pleasing  and  healthy  subjects.  His  Un  Premier  Atnour, 
Au  Jour  le  Jour,  Les  Forgerons,  Maieon  de  Campagne  a  Fendre, 
Le  Chateau  dee  PifrenSe%,  and  several  tales  in  the  collection 
called  L* Homme  de  Lettrc9,  may  be  read  with  pleasure. 

Since  Eugene  Sue  lias  reversed  the  nature  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  we  are  not  inclined  to  force  any  attention  to  the 
Legends  of  his  new  invented  Koran.  LOrgueil  is  however  a 
good  harmless  story.  So  would  La  Pareeee  be  if  we  could 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  preservation  of  the  hero  and  heroine  from 
vice,  by  the  sheer  virtue  of  Laziness  ! 

Cinq  Mara  by  Alfred  de  Vigny  is  used  as  a  school  book  in 
some  institutions.  The  stories  in  his  Servitude  et  Grandeur 
Militaires  have  been  incorporated  into  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
Lights  and  Shades  of  Military  Life.  Mrs.  Marsh  has  also 
pressed  them,  with  a  military  story  of  Blaze's,  into  her 
Triumphs  of  Time,  Stello,  ou  Le  Docteur  Noir,  has  not 
et  been  translated  entire,  and  these  form  the  whole  stock  of 
is  fictions. 
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La  Logique  des  Passions,  by  Marie  Aycard ;  VEsfion  du 
Grand  Monde,  by  Mons.  St.  George;  Picciola,  by  X.  B. 
Saintine  ;  RSsignatum,  and  Le  MSdecin  du  FiUage,  by  Mme 
ArbouvUle ;  Le  Tailleur  de  Pierres,  and  Genevieve,  by  La- 
martine^  being  mentioned^  oar  present  summary  is  closed. 

Louis  Beybaud^  the  author  selected  for  consideration  in  our 
current  number,  is  the  writer  of  other  works  of  different 
styles^  and  with  different  objects ;  but  we  feel  no  wish  at  pre- 
sent to  enlarge  on  the  qualities  that  distinguish  them,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  capabilities 
employed  in  the  production  of  Jerome  PaturoL  The  author 
resembles  Thackeray  in  the  penetration  shown  in  detecting 
humbug  and  rottenness  under  fair  exteriors.  He  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  unceasing  activity  of  Charlatanry,  either  social  or 
political,  and  experiences  the  liveliest  pleasure  in  exposing  it. 
He  follows  Thackeray  also  in  the  latent  good-nature  tliat  dis- 
tinguishes the  latter,  and  reproves,  lightly,  a  mere  eccentricity 
or  foible  when  the  heart  is  good.  He  may  be  recognised  as 
a  man  who  has  carefully  studied  the  true  principles  of  political 
economy;  the  just  canons  of  good  taste  in  the  arts;  and 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  everything  that  improves  or  injures 
the  social  framework  of  society.  Thackeray  has  never  suc- 
ceeded, and  never  will  succeed,  in  the  very  earnest  or  very 
terrible :  Louis  Reybaud  is  master  of  these  two  qualities  in 
fiction,  though  he  has  not,  nor  does  he  seek  opportunities  of 
showing  his  mastery  over  them  in  the  work  before  us.  It  is 
of  the  same  class  with  Oil  Bias  and  Hajji  Baba  ;  and  as  he 
never  intended  to  elaborate  the  plot,  we  do  not  scruple  to  ex- 
hibit it,  such  as  it  is,  to  general  insuection. 

To  those  who  despise  or  neglect  the  advantages  they 
enjoy,  and  think  life  a  bore,  except  when  some  dream-land,  to 
which  they  look  forward,  is  attained,  Jerome^  if  attentively 
read,  will  prove  advantageous,  as  it  displays  the  anxieties  and 
troubles  that  await  every  aspirant  scrambling  to  the  top  of 
that  donkey's  ladder,  poUtical,  social,  or  literary  eminence. 

This  is  the  whole  scope  and  moral  of  the  book ;  and  our 
author,  thus  bent  on  laying  bare  the  evils  that  ensue  to  society 
from  the  mutual  action  and  re-action  of  Boguery  and  Charla- 
tanry on  one  side,  and  unregulated  enthusiasm  and  impru- 
dence on  the  other,  selects  for  his  chief  personage,  or  patient, 
Jerome  Paturot,  whose  character  he  thus  sketches : — 
''Jerome  Faturot  was  one  of   those  people  who  cannot  guard 
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themselTes  from  the  influence  of  novelty,  who  love  fame,  who  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  enthusiastic  about  something  or  other,  and  who 
feel  a  passion,  all  at  once,  for  an  object  or  purpose,  without  the 
slightest  exercise  of  judgment.  Paturot  was  a  victim  fore-doomed 
to  every  eccentricity;  he  never  avoided  one,  and  his  admiration 
and  reverence  for  the  idol  of  the  moment  was  implicit  and  bound- 
less. In  earlier  and  rougher  times  he  would  have  declared  his 
faith  under  the  axe  ;  now,  ha  merely  changed  the  object  of  his  ido- 
latry from  time  to  time,  always  following  the  goddess  most  in  vogue, 
and  worshipped,  at  the  moment,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  noisy 
enthusiasm.  He  thus  made  acquaintance  in  turn  with  every  modern 
experiment  in  Literature,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Political  Economy, 
and  even  Trade,  itself,  and  did  not  settle  down,  as  hosier  and  cotton 
night-cap  maker^  till  he  had  exhausted  all  the  famous  empiricisms  of 
the  day." 

The  author's  attention  is  drawn  to  Jerome^  in  consequence 
of  his  recommending  a  peculiar  species  of  night-cap  as  being 
the  favorite  head-gear  of  Victor  Hugo  : — 

*'  At  this  name  I  forgot  my  business,  and  gazed  more  attentively 
at  my  merchant  He  was  a  pleasant-looking  person,  about  thirty-five 
years  old — afresh  in  hue,  ana  very  unpoetical  in  feature.  The  name 
he  had  just  pronounced  bore  so  little  relation  to  the  appearance  of 
the  man,  that  I  involuntarily  asked  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
Great  Poet.  '  I  am  indeed^'  answered  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  but 
added,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  effort,  '  I  am  his  night-cap  maker  in 
ordinary.'    In  these  few  words  I  read  an  entire  world  of  secret 

riefs,  and  a  past  existence  replete  with  bitterness  and  discontent, 
felt  that  before  he  took  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  cotton,  he  had  en- 
countered many  adventures,  and  suffered  shipwreck  of  his  dearest 
hopes.  I  resolved  to  be  acquainted  with  his  history,  and  after  a  few 
interviews,  obtained  under  various  pretences,  I  secured  his  entire 
confidence  His  narrative  may  be  of  use  to  our  grandsons  in  point- 
ing out  the  temptations  that  beset  the  path  of  this  present  genera- 
tion. 'I  have  not  always,'  said  the  honest  manufacturer,  <been 
such  as  you  now  see  me,  with  my  hair  cut  short,  and  my  fat,  con- 
tented-looking face.  I,  even  I,  had  once  the  Byronian  visage  of 
despair,  and  the  flowing  locks  borrowed  from  the  Merovingian 
kings  I  Yes,  Monsieur,  it  was  I  who  led  the  band  that  supported 
Hemani,  and  I  paid  twenty  francs  for  my  stall  the  same  night.  Oh, 
Apollo  I  what  an  evening  it  was :  I  remember  it  as  yesterday. 
Tnere  we  were,  eight  hundred  young  men,  who  would  have  torn 
piecemeal  the  yoimger  Grebillon,  or  Laharpe,  or  Lafosse,  or  any 
other  stickler  for  the  unities,  had  they  presented  themselves  in  the 
pit,  in  shape,  as  when  they  lived.  Our  star  was  in  the  ascendant ; 
we  were  kinffs,  we  were  emperors — alas  I  But  let  us  begin  at  the 
bc^nning.  I  was  left  young  to  the  charge  of  an  old  uncle,  whose 
sole  ambition  was  to  see  me  his  successor,  and  hear  me  cited  as  a 
model  in  the  cotton  line.  I  responded  to  his  wishes  by  swallowing 
Qreek  and  Latin  voraciously.     On  returning  from  college,  the  sight 
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of  the  ahop,  and  its  common-place  wares,  inspired  me  with  a  pro- 
found disgust :  I  who  had  just  come  back  from  the  sack  of  Troy, 
the  building  of  Rome,  from  drinking  Falemian  with  Horace  at  the 
cascade  of  Temi,  from  saving  the  republic  with  Cicero,  triumphing 
with  Qermanicus,  and  abdicating  with  Abdolonymus — I  descend  to 
the  care  of  stockings,  woven  or  knitted !  Sir,  from  this  moment  I 
was  ffiven  up  to  the  demon — Pride.  Gould  such  as  I  be  doomed  to 
supply  DOor  naked  humanity  with  night-caps  and  drawers  ?  Forbid 
it,  oh  glorious  shades  of  Homer,  Horace,  and  Virffil !  This  was  die 
era  of  the  literary  crusade  of  ^e  romantic  school,  when  the  revolt 
against  the  classic  form  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury.  They  demolished 
the  old  idols— Voltaire,  Bacine,  Boileau,  and  Corneille^and  had  no 
better  name  than  old  twaddlers  for  the  whole  galaxy.  At  the  same 
time  they  proclaimed  to  the  universe  that  the  reign  of  genius  had 
begun.  That  it  was  necessary  merely  to  strike  the  earth  to  brinff 
forth  works  glowing  and  brilliant,  the  mere  forms  of  which  would 
expand  and  ramify  into  myriads  of  arabasques  more  or  less  oriental. 
They  announced  that  the  great  style,  the  true  style,  the  supreme 
style,  was  soon  to  rise;  a  style  sparkling  and  flashing,  borrowing  from 
the  sky  its  azure,  from  painting  its  palette,  from  architecture  its  fan- 
tasies, from  love  its  burning  lava,  and  from  jealousy  its  poniard. 
Virtue  was  to  lend  its  smile,  human  passions  their  storms.  The 
literature  we  were  to  create  should  be  crushing,  haughty,  blue, 
green — ^profound  and  calm  as  the  lake,  twisted  as  the  Maday  kreese, 
and  keen  as  the  toledo ;  it  should  combine  the  stateliness  of  the  Cas- 
tillan  Qrandee,  with  the  reckless  buffoonery  of  the  Neapolitan 
Punchinello ;  be  lofty  and  pointed  as  the  minai'et,  polished  and  broad 
as  the  marble  halls  of  Venice  ;  unite  in  one  Solyman  and  Faliero, 
the  Muezzin  of  Turkey,  and  the  Gondolier  of  the  Lagunes  (self- 
contradictory  types)  ;  chant  with  the  bird,  whiten  with  the  foam  of 
the  wave,  ruminate  with  the  ox,  neigh  with  the  steed — in  fin^  ^ve 
itself  up  to  all  the  operations  of  the  entire  kosmos  with  incredible 
success ;  vanquish,  rule,  supplant,  and  (pardon  the  expression)  sink 
all  nature.  Of  this  Spartan  band  I  was  the  899th  in  order.  Having 
obtained  mv  admission,  I  took  the  sonnet  under  my  own  particular 
care.  And  oh  I  did  I  not  cultivate  that  sweet  form  of  poetry  ?  I 
threw  into  the  sonnet  all  mv  power,  naivete,  grace,  inspiration.  For 
six  months,  I  may  say,  1  lived  on  sonnets  ;  sonnets  of  all  lengths, 
sonnets  breathing  of  jasmin,  of  vanille,  of  sweet-smelling  hay,  and 
of  the  inebriating  atmosphere  of  the  ball-room.  Tes,  Monsieur, 
such  as  you  now  see  me,  1  was  the  victim  of  the  sonnet.  Oh,  what 
a  time !  Monsieur — ^what  a  time  it  was  ;  you  might  have  given  me 
the  statistics  of  Japan  to  be  harmoniously  versified,  without  fright- 
ening me,  so  insensible  is  vouth  to  the  fear  of  danger.  I  just  now 
mentioned  Hemani  on  its  first  representation.  Ah,  that  was  where 
we  were  in  our  glory  :  you  should  have  seen  our  flowing  locks ;  they 
gave  us  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of  lions.  Such  was  the  state  of 
ecstacy  in  which  we  were,  that  we  would  not  have  recoiled  from  some 
great  criminal  deed :  it  was  heaven's  good  will  that  we  had  no  op- 
portunity. But  the  play  1  Oh,  what  a  welcome  it  received !— what 
shouts  I  what  bravos  !  what  a  whacking !     Sir,  the  benches  of  the 
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Thiatre  Fran^ais  retained  the  marks  for  three  years.  In  the  first 
scene,  it  was  I  that  gave  the  signal  at  these  two  lines : — 

'  Et  refoit  tons  les  jours,  malgre  les  envieux, ; 
Lejeime  Amant  sans  barbe,  ^  la  barbe  du  vieux.' 

From  that  moment,  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  it  was  one  continued 
roar  of  applause.     When  Charles  Y.  cried^- 

'  CroyeZ'Vous  done  qu'on  soit  si  bien  dans  cette  armoiref 

the  pit  lost  its  senses ;  it  was  still  further  transported  in  the  por- 
trait scene,  and  the  monologue  achieved  the  intozicatine  climax. 
Had  the  drama  been  in  six  acts,  we  should  all  have  been  borne  off 
insensible ;  but  the  author  had  discretion,  and  we  escaped  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  spasms." 

Paturol  is  disinherited  by  his  uncle,  and  is  obliged  to  rely  on 
a  sum  of  5,000  francs  as  his  only  dependence.  He  produces 
three  grand  volumes  of  poetry,  Fleurs  du  Sahara,  La  CitS  de 
Apacctlj/pae,  and  La  Tragedie  Sans  Fin^  to  bring  him  fame  and 
bread,  and  sells ^four  copies  I  In  the  usual  student  fa- 
shion, he  associates  a  young  florist  to  his  destiny.  Their 
tastes  are  not  in  very  nice  unison.  She  has  the  novels  of 
Paul  de  Xock  by  heart,  while  she  makes  curl-papers  of  the 
FUura  du  Sahara,  and  puts  to  uses  vile  the  Tragedy  toithoui 
End,  "  Ah,  what  a  nice  poet  you  are/'  said  she ;  '^  I  will  be 
glad  to  see  the  tail  of  one  of  your  works  sold :  and  do  you 
think  we  can  live  on  air  ?  I  was  obliged  yesterday  to  send 
the  two  silver  dish-covers  to  the  Monte  de  Piet^.^'  His  faith 
in  his  Gods  is  ebbing,  according  as  the  face  of  want  comes 
nearer ;  but  he  is  surprised  to  see,  when  at  the  last  extremity, 
Malvina  dancing  and  singing  throngh  the  little  chamber.  On 
being  asked  the  cause  of  her  hilarity,  she  cries  out — "  All  is 
gone,  we  will  become  Saint  Simonians.''  He  was  easily  won 
over;  he  cut  off  his  hair  of  the  Merovingien  era,  let  his 
beard  grow,  and  became  a  Saint  Simonian : — 

'*  Monsieur,  at  mr  period  of  initiation,  this  sect  had  arrived  at  the 
Blue  Beard  style  of  ctess.  I  got  my  breeches  made  by  the  Char- 
tered tailor,  Auguste  Chinde,  and  had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world 
to  hinder  Malvina  from  following  mj  example.  Mj  youne  florist 
had  conceived  an  exaggerated  idea  of  her  new  duties :  she  felt  her- 
self called  on  to  avenge,  on  my  person,  all  the  wrongs  and  indignities 
ever  endured  by  her  sex.  I  assure  you  the  intervention  of  one  of 
the  Saint  Simonian  Fathers  was  found  necessai^  to  prevent  her  re- 
sorting to  very  extreme  measures.  You  must  know  that  Malvina  had 
natui ally  a  ready  hand ;  judge  then  of  its  extra  promptness  under 
the  new  found  empire  of  religious  freedom.   From  my  acquired  fame 
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ay  a  poet  of  the  long  haired  school,  I  supposed  the  highest  rank  of  the 
fathers  wonid  be  opened  to  me :  judge  them  of  my  chagrin,  when 
my  brevet  of  capacity  assigned  me  a  seat  in  the  n>urth  class  only. 
My  first  movement  was  one  of  wrath,  and  I  would  have  consigned 
the  fathers,  the  inspectors,  and  my  own  diploma,  to  the  care  of  the 
old  gentleman  below,  but  they  managed  to  calm  me  down  by  promises 
of  advancement,  and  the  prospect  of  the  influence  which  my  example 
would  have  on  a^es  yet  unborn.  Thev  explained  to  me  in  two 
words,  in  what  Saint  Simonianism  consfsted,  viz.  '  preventing  man 
from  being  made  an  article  of  traffic  by  his  brother  man,'  by  virtue 
of  which  cardinal  principle,  they  afterwards  made  me  varnish  the 
boots  of  the  community  at  Menilmontant.  They  also  held  it  in 
contemplation  to  put  an  end  to  the  odious  system  of  conyerting  the 
fair  sex  into  a  mercantile  commodity ;  and  this  explains  why  Mai. 
vina,  in  her  new  religious  exaltation,  made  a  point  of  reducing  me 
to  the  state  of  an  African,  a  Negro  of  the  lowest  type.  But,  while 
my  debut  met  with  such  indifferent  success,  that  of  my  fair  florist 
made  a  sensation  with  a  vengeance.  This  young  girl  who  in  litera* 
ture  had  never  got  beyond  Paul  de  Kock,  now  in  the  temple  of  Sunt 
Simonianism,  became  a  vessel  of  election.  She  was  at  once  received 
into  the  first  class,  with  a  prospect  of  higher  promotion.  They  found 
in  her  all  the  qualities  of  a  strong  minded  woman,  of  a  female  phi- 
losopher above  prejudice,  and,  what  was  better,  a  surprising  in- 
artificial volubihty,  for  this  had  its  value  among  the  society,  as  we 
shall  presently  discover.  A  few  days  after  our  admission,  I  had 
occasion  to  see  the  use  to  which  it  was  appropriated,  myself  playing 
a  secondary  and  involuntary  part.  The  Saint  Simon ians  were  bent 
on  makinff  proselytes,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  working  on  the 
feelings  or  tneir  public,  a  great  instrument  being  the  series  of  con- 
ferences held  every  evening  in  the  Rue  Taitbout,  in  a  large  room 
illuminated  by  a  hundred  bougies.  Our  audience  consisted  of 
visitors  to  Paris,  tradesmen,  grisettes,  artists,  and  people  of  the 
world,  all  forming  an  assembly  the  reverse  of  select,  but  very  origi- 
nal. There  the  new  converts  made  Profession  of  Faith,  and  the 
fathers  possessed  of  the  gift  of  ready  speech,  launched  forth  on  every 
subject,  and  undertook  to  answer  all  new  comers.  There  was  plenty 
of  weeping,  embracing  and  applauding,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  police,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  constituted  authorities. 
When  a  spectator  wished  to  contradict  an  orator,  leave  was  granted, 
and  then  commenced  a  tournay  of  eloquence  between  the  Apostles 
and  the  sceptical ;  one  side  of  the  hall  hissed,  the  other  applauded ; 
they  exchanged  compliments  couched  in  unparliamentary  language, 
and  at  last  the  house  of  assembly  was  cleared  by  the  municipal 
powers,  and  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  vindicated.  The  first  even- 
ing that  Malvina  and  myself  occupied  the  benches  of  the  catechumens, 
the  subject  for  discussion  was  the  right  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
female.  A  speaker  of  some  note  was  endeavoring  to  prove  the  su- 
periority of  our  sex  by  historic  documents,  the  difference  of  organi- 
zation, and  the  laws  of  nature :  the  impatience  of  Malvina  became  very 
evident  at  many  points,  but  at  last,  unable  to  control  her  indignation 
longer,  starting  to  the  floor  she  cried,  addressing  the   President, 
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'  My  father,  I  can*t  help  speaking  a  bit  of  my  mind  to  this  Miss 
Molly  of  yours :  I  ask  for  liberty  to  answer  him.'  <  Liberty  is  eiven, 
my  daughter.'  '  Very  well,  1  may  then  express  my  feelings :  what  a 
song  this  yellow  hammer  is  singing  for  us  all,  that  our  sect  is  made 
to  obey  and  his  to  command ;  they  are  all  birds  of  a  feather,  these 
ganders  of  men :  in  public  as  grave  and  stiff  as  pokers,  but  at  home 
as  pliant  as  a  kid  glove.  Said  I  not  well  ?'  At  this  sally  a  shout  of 
laughter  arose  from  the  crowd :  the  grisettes  had  assembled  in  a 
large  number,  and  Malvina's  triumph  was  theirs.  Her  countenance 
now  glowed  with  triumph,  and  she  resumed :  '  Ah,  I  suppose  you 
would  like  to  know  how  we  train  those  men  when  we  think  it  worth 
the  trouble ;  well,  well,  you  shall  see  a  specimen,  and  no  charge 
made:  come  here,  Jerome.'  It  was  unhappy  me  that  Midvina  indi- 
cated with  her  forefinger  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
her  intentions.  1  wished  at  the  moment  to  be  fathoms  below  the 
flagged  hall ;  I  was  going  to  serve  as  an  exhibition,  to  be  subject  for 
a  pose.  For  a  moment  1  meditated  rebellion,  but  Malvina's  air  was 
so  imperious,  she  seemed  to  entertain  such  little  doubt  of  my  sub- 
mission that  I  had  no  choice.  Besides,  the  fathers  evinced  such  a  lively 
interest  in  the  turn  things  had  taken,  it  was  so  lively  a  demonstra- 
tion in  their  favor,  and  then  the  bye-standers  gave  me  so  much  en- 
couragement, that  I  acceded  to  the  general  wish  and  approached  the 
speaker:  When  I  had  come  within  arm*s  length  she  laid  her  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  and  turning  to  the  auditory  thus  addressed  them : 
'  Here  is  a  pattern  of  my  training :  at  first  he  was  good  for  nothing 
but  making  rhymes ;  this  was  not  to  my  taste,  and  I  made  him  a  Saint 
Simonian,  ay,  and  1*11  make  anything  I  please  of  him.  Ah  ha,  you 
suppose  that  it  is  alwa}'s  the  breeches  that  governs,  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  many  among  yourselves  never  speak  above  their  breath  till  they 
are  far  enough  away  from  the  petticoats  of  their  spouses :  I  believe 
1  have  made  myself  understood,  go  down  Jerome.'  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  storm  of  bravos  that  hailed  this  unpremeditated  harangue 
would  be  impossible.  The  swarm  of  lace  workers,  clear  starchers, 
and  dress  makers,  that  buzzed  in  the  hall  prepared  to  bear  off  Mal- 
vina  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders.  Never  nad  the  fathers  such  a 
brilliant  success:  before  the  meeting  dissolved,  fifty-three  needle- 
women made  profession  of  the  Faith— iSaint  Simonian.  More  conver- 
sions succeeded,  and  still  Malvina  was  the  inspiring  genius ;  so  this 
Tery  evening  she  was  promoted  to  be  Priestess  in  tne  first  degree. 
Some  months  passed  over  and  some  balls  were  given,  where  the 
ladies'  worst  enemies  could  not  lay  to  their  charge  any  supersti- 
tious care  in  the  covering  of  their  necks  and  bosoms.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  funds  of  the  community  began  to  diminish,  the  neriod 
of  green  grapes  and  haricot  of  mutton  arrived,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  heights  of  Menilmontant  to  live  with  economy.  1 
was  there  inducted  mto  my  peculiar  functions :  alas,  1  had  now 
reached  the  lowest  social  mark,  and  to  my  charge  were  the  boots  of 
the  community  entrusted.  Yes,  Monsieur,  for  two  months  1  moved 
and  breathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  polishing  stuff,  and  each  day  1 
religiously  varnished  forty-eight  pairs  of  boots.  1  confess  that  1  have 
never  been  able  to  conceive  what  service  I  rendered  to  humanity  by 
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this  exercise,  or  what  influence  the  sweep  of  my  brush  will  have  on 
future  generations ;  it  is  a  problem  which,  to  this  yery  day,  I  am 
unable  to  solve.  •  •  •  •  Well,  Monsieur,  I  was  obliged  to 
ffive  up  my  post,  and  in  spite  of  the  contempt  shown  to  our  gipsy 
life,  spite  of  its  jphysical  sufferings  and  jirivations  of  every  kind, 
I  could  not,  without  pain,  resign  the  illusions  which  a  year*s 
Apostleship  had  shed  around  me.  I  thought  I  had  been  called 
on  to  regenerate  the  world,  to  preach  a  new  gospel ;  I  hoped  that  we 
were  bringing  to  suffering  humanity  the  word  of  salvation,  that  we 
were  to  offer  manna  to  all  hungry  souls,  to  present  ambrosia  to  all 
thirsty  mouths.  Pride,  without  doubt,  reckoned  for  much  in  these 
feelings ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  there  really  was  a  fund  of 
genuine  pity  and  love  for  our  fellow  creatures,  a  sincere  devotednessy 
a  real  disinterestedness,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  their  good.  .  .  . 
1  was  long  under  the  influence  of  these  impressions ;  our  globe  had 
no  future  but  in  a  complete  change ;  human  regeneration  besieged 
mo  in  all  its  forms;  wherever  this  ignis  fatuus  appeared,  there  waa 
I  sure  to  run.  I  dreaded  that  the  great  work  would  be  accom- 
plished without  me,  and  was  fearful  that  the  monument  might  be 
raised  without  my  contribution  of  a  stone.  Alas  I  Monsieur,  I  had 
opportunities  innumerable ;  at  no  epoch  of  humanity  were  there  ever 
more  i^ostles  than  at  that  time,  x  ou  could  not  walk  abroad  without 
encountering  a  regenerator.  Every  man  had  a  religion  in  his 
pocket,  ready  cut  and  dry,  and  among  the  formulas  of  perfect  bliss 
the  only  embarrassment*  was  a  choice.  I  made  no  choice,  I  tried 
every  one.  The  '  French  Church'  was  then  much  spoken  of;  1  be- 
came a  member,  and  was  near  being  ordained  suffragan :  Malvina, 
who  had  some  common  sense,  put  a  stop  to  my  promotion,  while  I 
was  divided  between  a  Mass  in  French  and  a  sermon  on  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz.  There  were  among  others,  and  every  one  interpreting 
Christianity  after  a  way  of  his  own,  the  Neo-Christians  of  the 
Journal  called  The  Good  THme  Comings  'The  Neo-Christians  of 
Qustave  Drouineau,' the  '  Neo- Catholics,'  and  a  host  of  others,  every 
one  possessing  the  open  sesame  of  the  social  and  religious  problem, 
and  every  one  proclaiming  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand,  if 
their  peculiar  form  was  not  adopted.  I  went  from  one  to  the  other, 
seeking  truth,  seeking  a  safe  position  somewhere.  Alas  1  I  found 
nothing  but  chaos  and  inutility ;  jealousies  between  growing  sects ; 
schisms  in  the  schism ;  sonorous,  but  meaningless  words ;  exagge- 
rated pretensions ;  immense  conceit,  and  a  confusion  of  tongues  that 
would  have  out-jargoned  Babel." 

Poor  Jerome  cannot  secure  a  social  position,  unless  by 

Elng  back,  and  superintending  caps  and  hose ;  and  to  this 
poetical  and  philanthropical  soul  will  not  stoop.  He 
and  Malvina  occupy  the  attic  of  a  house,  where  the  fost  floor 
is  rented  by  a  grand  seigneur,  projector  of  some  great  joint 
stock  humbug.  This  worthy  has  contrived  to  impress  Mai- 
vma  with  a  great  respect  for  his  qualifications  and  posses- 
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sions,  and  the  services  he  can  render  to  Jerome^  and  at  her 
command  Jerome  pays  him  a  visit.  He  finds  him  in  his 
morning  gown  and  slippers,  and  gold  embroidered  cap,  stretched 
on  his  sofa,  in  a  room  where  an  air  of  splendor  was  attempted 
by  a  mixture  of  really  valuable  articles  mixed  with  others  more 
mosaic  in  their  nature,  and  all  disposed  with  very  bad  taste. 
"What  particularly  took  Jeromes  eyes,  however,  were  some 
squares  of  pasteboard,  labelled  in  the  gaudiest  style,  with  such 
schemes  as,  "The  Mines  of  the  Devil's  Peak,"  "ThePer- 
limpinpin  Charcoal  Works,"  "Villa  "VSciosa,  a  lovely  Castle  of 
Spain,  five  francs  the  ticket,  and  the  lotterv  to  be  drawn  in 
the  presence  of  the  Uttle  Queen  Isabel  herself.  "  Paper  made 
from  Wheat,''  "Iron  from  Straw,"  "Indian  Eubber  Pave- 
ment," &c.  &c. 

'*  France  at  this  time  was  a  prey  to  speculators,  and  joint-stock 
schemes  were  in  the  ascendant.  Bj  means  of  the  disposal  of  petty 
shares,  the  projector  extracted  money  from  purses  that  never 
opened  before,  thus  holding  a  raffle  for  the  savings  of  poor  people. 
Nothing  came  amiss :  if  you  had  submitted  Chimborazo  to  specu- 
lation, Chimborazo  would  have  got  allottees.  What  a  time  it  was 
to  be  sure !  You  may  speak  of  the  fever  of  last  century,  of  the 
Scotchman  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix  ;  our  generation  has  eclipsed 
it.  When  Law  trumpetted  the  wonders  of  the  Mississippi  he  wisely 
calculated  on  the  magic  of  distance  ;  but  our  fabulous  property,  our 
imaginary  treasures,  lay  at  our  very  doors :  and  what  will  they  say 
of  us  in  twenty  years,  when  they  hear  that  we  threw  ourselves  head- 
long into  a  mad  chase  after  these  things,  without  a  single  inquiry 
as  to  their  existence  or  non-existence.  We  were  now  at  the  height 
of  the  fever  ;  we  improvised  mines  of  coal,  gold,  mercury,  copper, 
journals,  and  all  sorts  of  devilment,  one  still  more  tempting  than 
another.  Every  scheme  was  to  give  enormous  revenues  even  to  the 
petty  subscribers ;  every  Frenchman  might  walk  about,  sewed  up  in 
gold;  eyery  cabin  should  become  a  palace;  the  only  thing  needful 
was  to  catch  up  the  shares  before  they  were  gone,  for  there  were  not 
enough,  of  course,  for  all  the  candidates.  A  living  prodiory  now  sat 
before  me,  wrapt  in  abstraction  and  self-complacency ;  a  little  pride 
was  surely  allowable.  He  had  made  not  only  something,  but  a 
great  deal  out  of  nothing  at  all.  At  last  he  dei^ed  to  recollect  my 
presence.  'My  dear  sir,  excuse  my  seeming  impoliteness;  1  was 
deep  in  a  calculation :  capital  4,200,000  francs  ;  shares,  200  francs  ; 
sub-shares  50  francs:  it  can't  but  succeed.  Now,  sir,  I  am  ready 
for  you,  oblige  me  with  your  name.'  '  Jerome  Paturot.'  *  Jerome, 
bad  name,  Jerome ;  trivial,  no  colour  in  it :  we  must  change  it  to 

Napoleon  Paturot.'    'But,  Monsieur .'    *My  dear  sir,  let  us 

lose  no  time.  Tou  have  been  recommended  to  me  as  a  docile  sub- 
ject; then  learn  merely  to  obey,  and  subscribe  your  name:  our- 
selves will  look  to  the  rest.'    1  now  found  that  Malvina  had  dell- 
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vered  me  up  to  the  great  man»  bound  hand  and  foot ;  8o  I  swallowed 
my  wrath,  and  was  silent.  *  Now,  sir^  for  our  new  speculation : 
the  coal  mines  are  below  par,  the  railroads  are  going  down,  nothing 
will  do  but  asphaltum.     Now,  Napoleon,  we  must  decidedly  put  you 

at  the  head  of  the  asphalt.'    *  Well,  then,  what  am  ] *    *  Yes, 

Napoleon,  I  will  reserve  this  for  you,  I  can*t  do  less  for  your  fur 
friend :  capital,  six  millions ;  shares,  500  francs ;  sub-shares,  50 
francs.  That's  the  ticket ;  that's  what  will  succeed.  Gall  on  me 
again  to-morrow.'  Whether  I  walked  out  on  my  hands  or  head  is 
not  clear  to  me  at  this  time.  Sir,  it  was  useless  to  resist ;  in  three 
days  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of  a  joint-stock  bitumen  concern  ; 
Malvina  had  conspired  with  my  patron  ;  what  could  I  do?  I  was 
installed  in  my  office  with  a  bureau,  strong  box,  two  clerks,  and 
other  adjuncts  of  such  speculations.  They  scattered  circulars,  ar- 
ranged a  prospectus,  and,  judge  of  my  indignation  when  I  read  the 
following  m  all  the  newspapers  a  day  or  two  afterwards^ 

<  DEATH  TO  ALL  MANUFACTURED  BITUMEN.  THERE  IS  NO  OTHSB 
GENUINE  BUT  THE  IMPERIAL  BITUMEN  OF  MOROCCO,  WITH  THE 
PBIYILEGE   OF   HIS   IMPERIAL   HIGHNESS    THE   EMPEROR 

How  great  the  difference  between  the  genuine  bitumen  and  the  mock 
article  1  You  will  see  the  bitumen  that  cracks,  that  comes  off  in 
scales,  that  washes  away  in  the  rain,  that  blisters  in  the  heat,  that  in- 
stead of  keeping  its  level  soon  shews  asperities,  and  separates  into 
hills  and  hollows,  and  all  arises  from  its  not  being  a  genuine  natural 
product,  but  a  compound  of  gas-tar  and  river  sand :  take  a  walk  on 
It  and  your  boot-soles  will  tell  you  disagreeable  news.  This  com- 
posite asphalt  is  the  subject  of  universal  complaint :  the  surrounding 
air  is  infected,  the  neighbouring  houses  are  full  of  chlorine,  and  the 
poisonous  fumes  fill  the  boulevards,  and  threaten  the  passers-by 
with  asphyxy.  None  of  these  results  arise  from  the  Imperial  Bitumen 
OF  Morocco,  an  article  whose  origin  must  be  looked  for  in  the  night 
of  past  ages.  Herodotus,  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  and  Leo  A&i- 
canus,  vie  with  each  other  in  its  praises.  Still  it  remained  unappre- 
ciated till  the  following  curious  occurrence.  A  vessel  was  about  to 
sink  from  a  tremendous  leak  near  the  coast  of  Mogador,  just  at  the 
last  moment  a  submarine  irruption  of  the  bitumen  took  place,  and 
in  a  trice  every  leak  and  seam  in  the  hold  was  caulked  and  stopped 
as  by  magic.  The  men  renewed  their  efforts  at  the  pumps,  out 
went  the  water,  up  rose  the  vessel,  and  there  she  stood,  trim  and  newlj 
repaired,  and  ready  to  start  on  a  fearless  voyage  round  the  worla. 
Since  then  its  amazing  powers  of  adhesion  and  density  have  been 
rigidly  tested :  a  361b.  cannon  ball  being  cut  in  two  was  soldered  by 
this  ingpredient,  and  afterwards  demolished  a  stone  wall  without 
breaking.  A  minaret  of  Mogador  was  about  to  tumble,  the  asphalt 
was  applied  and  the  minaret  will  last  to  the  crack  of  doom.  In  that 
country  the^  &pp1y  it  for  mortar,  for  gum  mastic,  for  roofing  tiles : 
they  chisel  it  as  cut  stone,  use  it  as  bricks,  as  lime,  as  cement ;  they 
make  it  into  dishes,  quern  stones,  barbers'  basins,  fountains,  statues, 
and  even  sepolchrai  columns :  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  as  good  for  one 
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burpose  as  another.  When  liquid  it  has  the  refreshing  odor  of  the 
broom  plants  that  skirt  the  lakes  of  Mogador,  and  the  absence  of  all 
smell  wnen  in  a  solid  state,  is,  as  one  may  say,  inexpressible.  This 
wonderful  product  of  nature  would  still  be  lost  to  the  world  in  its 
Berber  deserts,  but  for  the  patriotic  exertions  of  a  young  engineer, 
Napoleon  Paturot,  who  was  resolved  at  any  risk  to  bless  his  native 
soil  with  an  article  so  precious.  Making  use  of  the  Phcenician  gloss 
of  Hanno  to  illustrate  the  Greek  of  Herodotus,  he  discovered  these 
lakes,  lost  to  the  world  since  the  disappearance  of  the  famed  Isle  of 
Atalantis,  which,  after  all,  was  only  a  projecting  cape  of  Mauris 
tania.  All  honor  to  Napoleon  Paturot,  wno  has  done  more  for  his 
country  in  the  tender  years  of  youth  than  others  in  the  maturity  of 
manhood !  Well  has  he  deserved  of  the  paved  footway,  and  to  the 
most  obscure  portions  of  the  Boulevards  has  he  unveiled  a  new  era. 
His  Imperial  Highness  has  granted  our  young  engineer  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  asphaltum  lakes  in  his  territories,  with  exclusive  en- 
joyment thereof  for  1800  years.  Any  subject  of  Morocco  infringing 
his  rights  will  receive  the  bastinado  on  his  soles,  and  then  be  set 
astride  on  the  horse  with  the  sharp  back  to  rest  himself:  thus  does 
the  magnanimous  Muley  XXXIV.  inspire  his  subjects  with  a  respect 
for  private  property.  Chemist  in  the  highest  degree,  N.  Paturot 
has  analyzed  this  bitumen,  and  found  it  to  contain  certain  portions 
of  gold  and  silver,  22  parts  of  silicate  (sic),  31  of  phosphate  (sic), 
43  of  oleine,  with  a  large  proportion  of  platinum.  The  illustrious 
young  chemist  will  make  the  analysis  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the 
sharenolders  who  desire  it,  and  90,000  tons  weight  (one  year's 
supply),  at  100  francs  per  ton,  produce  nine  millions:  the  capital 
reserved  for  France  being  six  millions,  will  be  all  realized  in  one 
year,  leaving  three  millions  profit.  Six  millions  are  all  that  can  be 
spared  to  France,  as  the  Emperor  has  taken  1,000  shares,  Germany 
500,  England  600,  the  Two  Peninsulas  300,  Russia  400,  and  the 
EsUtes  of  Barbary  200 ! 

CAPITAL,    SIX    millions;    shares,    1,000    FBAMCS;    8UB-8HABB8,    25 

FBANCS. 

Napoleon  Paturot,  Manager.' " 

Jerome,  with  the  fear  of  the  seventh  commandment  before 
his  eyes,  and  his  heart  filled  with  indignation  at  the  r61e  con- 
ferred upon  him,  rushes  in  on  his  charlatan  patron,  who,  it 
should  have  been  remarked,  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Flouciippe, 
and  was  at  first  about  to  dismember  him  and  then  expose  him  in 
all  the  journals,  but  our  cunning  Parthian  made  a  wise  retreat, 
launching  in  his  flight  at  the  ireful  Jerome^  the  best  arrow  in 
his  quiver,  the  traitrous  Malvina.  She  beckons  our  hero  into 
an  adjoining  room,  and,  he  continues — 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  hide  my  faults,  Monsieur ;  but,  on  the  honor  of 
a  hosier,  there  was  endured  m  that  room  a  combat  of  twelve  hours, 
diversified  with  imprecations,  tears,  rage,  and  entreaties  such  as  few 
men  could  have  outlived.     I  endeavoured  to  make  an  impression  on 
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her  feelings ;  I  appealed  in  yain  to  any  strtLj  natoral  unstincts  of 
rectitude  she  might  possess ;  but  this  young  girl,  who  had  been  left 
to  her  own  tuition  from  an  early  age»  could  find  nothing  in  her  ex- 
periences (rather  of  the  Gypsy  cast  in  their  way)  to  bring  her  per- 
ceptions into  unison  with  my  scruples.  She  answered  my  objections 
with  jokes,  and  turned  my  moral  observations  into  a  fable :  I  was 
obliged  to  take  a  higher  tone ;  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  I  shewed 
firmness,  but  she  was  equally  resolved:  she  showered  sarcasms^  re- 
proaches, and  abuse  on  me  like  haiL  I  threatened  her ;  she  laughed 
at  my  threats.  At  last  1  forgot  my  dignity^  Monsieur,  and  gave 
her — a  beating.  Alas !  the  fortune  of  the  fight  went  over  to  the 
enemy  from  that  moment ;  sobs  and  tears  achieved  what  threats  or 
fury  could  not — I  was  obliged  to  make  reparation,  and  the  only  amende 
•that  would  be  received  was  acquiescence  in  the  humbug.  I  made 
two  conditions,  however,  which  were  granted,  viz.:  exemption  from 
using  any  influence  over  the  future  dupes,  and  the  sole  charge  of  the 
strong  box,  so  that  I  might  have  it  m  my  power  to  indemnify  the 
sufferers." 

The  o£Sce  is  fitted  up  in  the  Eastern  style,  two  Mulatto 
servants  repesenting  Morocco  dignitaries.  The  Charter,  written 
out  in  Araoic,  and  adorned  with  the  imperial  blazon  of  Muley 
XXXIV.,  is  displayed,  and  that  every  thing  may  be  imbued 
with  the  true  local  color,  the  dupes  that  present  themselves  are 
seated  on  low  cushions,  and  treated  to  coffee  in  cups  the  size  of 
pigeons' eggs.  Some  50,000  francs  have  been  extracted  from  the 
wise  visitors,  when  Jerome  returning  from  a  walk  one  day,  and 
thinking,  good  easy  roan,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
duplicate  key  for  the  coffer,  discovers  the  temple  of  Mercury  de- 
serted, the  treasury  empty,  and  no  traces  of  Flauckippe  or 
Malvina,  He  falls  senseless,  and  finds  himself  after  the  lapse 
of  several  unconscious  days,  slowly  awaking  again  to  the  battle 
of  life  under  the  cares  of  Malvina  and  a  young  medical  student 
(St.  Ernest).  Malvina  had  been  enticed  abroad  by  FloucAijppe 
on  pretence  of  a  country  excursion  where  Jerome  was  to  meet 
them ;  but  being  soon  undeceived,  she  gave  the  great  unhanged 
such  a  taste  of  her  quality,  that  he  was  glad  to  set  her  at 
liberty. 

The  shareholders  in  the  bitumen  of  Herodotus  and  Hanno 
descend  on  our  unhappy  hero  for  their  deposits :  his  uncle  pays 
off  the  claims,  but  still  cannot  prevail  on  his  romantic  nephew 
to  renounce  bis  literary  speculations;  he  seeks  employment, 
and  makes  a  few  apropos  remarks : — 

**A  Frotteur  (one  whose  business  is  to  wax  floors),  a  drummer«  would 
have  secured  asituation  in  twenty-four  hours ;  but  a  literary  young  man. 
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a  poet,  a  social  reformer,  finds  it  a  truly  difficult  matter  to  suit  himself. 
Evidently  the  balance  of  functions  and  employments  in  this  world 
of  ours  is  not  so  nicely  adjusted  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  possessor 
of  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge  seems  to  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  rendering  them  available ;  the  more  powerful  the  instru- 
ment the  less  service  it  renders ;  and  this  arises  from  the  absurd 
distinctions  which  society  the  most  democratic  draws  between  one 
employment  and  another.  We  persist  in  considering  some  profes- 
sions honourable  beyond  all  others,  and  every  one  rushes  blindly 
into  these,  and  what  is  the  result?  If  they  don't  choose  to  starve, 
they  must  act  so  as  to  degrade  their  calling.  Once  then  for  all,  I 
will  maintain  that  it  is  the  man  that  reflects  honour  on  the  profes- 
sion, and  that  a  good  mechanic  is  of  more  service  to  society  tnan  an 
indifferent  author.  A  great  advantage  truly  to  have  a  shoal  of 
restless  candidates  for  places  already  disposed  of,  authors  without 
publishers^  advocates  without  clients,  physicians  wanting  patients, 
engineers  out  of  employment,  artists  waiting  for  orders  that  never 
come :  an  unproductive  and  parasitic  population^  whose  pride  is  not 
subdued  even  when  brought  m  direct  contact  with  misery." 

A  grand  opening  occurs  at  last;  S6.  Ernest,  the  young 
doctor^  has  effected  the  cure  of  a  favorite  horse  belonging  to 
a  banker ;  the  banker  patronises  a  ballet  dancer ;  the  dancer 
thinks  she  is  tyranicallj  dealt  with  by  the  manager,  and  ap- 
peals to  her  patron ;  her  patron  proposes  to  SL  Ernest  to  estab* 
fish  a  paper  in  which  her  claims  should  be  upheld ;  St.  Ernest 
is  overjoyed,  and  offers  to  take  Jerome  into  partnership,  and 
the  latter  thinks  the  object  unworthy,  though  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  being  a  public  writer ;  but  between  Malvina,  and 
St.  Ernest  and  his  own  wishes,  the  still  small  voice  is  stifled. 

"  I  surrendered,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  with  much  satisfaction. 
This  position  of  journalist  had  been  always  a  favourite  dream  with 
me.  How  pleasant  to  establish  a  plan  of  intercommunion  between 
the  intellects  of  the  nation  and  your  own  ;  to  inhale  public  opinion, 
as  it  were,  to  modify  it,  and  then  to  eend  it  abroad  again,  tinged  with 
your  own  peculiar  hue  of  thought ;  to  make  yourself  the  echo  of  ele- 
vated sentiments,  and  just  complaints ;  to  watch  over  the  movement, 
political,  literary,  and  economic,  of  an  entire  country ;  to  leave  no- 
thing unexplored  in  the  domain  of  arts,  in  the  sphere  of  institutions, 
and  in  the  entire  region  both  of  the  real  and  ideal ;  to  hold  enchained, 
a  world  of  readers,  as  well  by  reason  as  wit — ^now  by  the  influence  of 
the  drama — now  by  the  force  of  the  comic  element — and,  in  fine,  to 
embrace  in  your  grasp  the  globe  entire,  and  report  its  life  from  day 
to  day.  Is  there  not  enough  in  this  to  content  the  ambition  of  any 
man,  how  boundless  soever  it  may  be ;  and  even  though  this  pro- 
gramme may,  in  the  event,  be  imperfectly  worked  out,  even  so,  it 
must  be  beautiful,  seductive,  glorious  to  aspire  to  its  fulfil- 
ment." 
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The  banker  consented  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  Terpsichorej 
but  took  care  to  limit  it :  he  opened  a  credit  account  for  the 
spite  of  his  goddess,  but  vengeance  was  to  be  at  a 
fixed  price,  it  was  not  to  exceed  10,000  francs.  A  transcen- 
dental  critic,  and  a  literary  adventurer,  whose  stock  in  trade 
was  four  rejected  pieces,  are  put  on  the  staff,  and  they  announce 
the  title — The  Aspic,  A  Literary  Journal^  to  appear  occasionally, 
Jerome  is  editor,  St.  Ernest  treasurer,  Malvina  will  receive  sub- 
scriptions, when  they  come.  In  the  first  number  SL  Ernest 
wrote  an  article  on  a  contributor,  Falmont,  under  the  type  of 
the  Perfect  Advocate;  Falmont,  one  on  St.  Ernest  2^  the  Model 
Physician;  Jerome  inserts  a  Sonnet  on  Mile.  Fifine,  and 
cudgels  the  stupid  manager  for  his  neglect  of  her ;  and  with 
some  epigrams,  and  a  report  of  theatrical  matters,  the  mighty 
work  was  flung  abroad,  1,000  copies,  and  all  distributed 
gratis.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  mutual  gratulations  of  the 
four  laborers  in  the  great  undertaking :  Jerome  in  particular 
has  the  grace  of  Jean  Paul  united  to  the  finesse  of  Sterne ; 
Titania  and  Corporal  Trim  in  one  fusion ;  he  equals  Locke  in 
expression,  and  Hegel  in  profundity  of  thought.  Admire  the 
conclusion  of  bis  sonnet : — 

**  *  Qui,  vous  avez  un  port  de  Beine :  enfin, 

Pour  tout  VOU8  dire,  Ador&ble  Fifine, 
Avec  votre  peau  blanche,  avec  votre  don  Jin, 
V0U8  m^ritiez  d'etre  Dauphine,* 
'  Wonderful,*  cried  the  three  in  chorus  ;  <  if  we  can  sustain  the 
work  in  this  key,  we  shall  have  20,000  subscribers  before  six  weeks 
go  round.* " 

They  hope  to  see  the  government  of  the  state  and  of  the 
theatre  at  their  feet  at  once,  and  Jerome  takes  his  walk  with 
the  impression  of  being  the  observed  and  noted  of  all  the 
passers  by.  The  subscribers  do  not  yet  make  their  appearance, 
and  the  editors  think  there  is  some  cunning  work  of  the  police 
under  all  this;  the  paper  is  not  to  be  seen  any  where,  so 
Malvina  and  Jerome  enter  a  coffee  house : — 

«« Malvina :  « Waiter,  let  us  have  the  Aspic.*  Waiter .-  *  The  as  de 
pic  (ace  ofspadesX  Madame,  no  cards  are  allowed  here.'  *  It  is  the 
Aspic  we  want,  a  first-rate  paper  of  the  day.*  'Never  heard  of  it, 
Madame'  '  How,  is  it  possible  you  don't  keep  the  Afpic,  the  first 
literary  journal  of  Paris  ?  \Vhat*a  shabby  cafe  it  must  be.*  *  Per- 
haps JIadame  would  like  to  see  the  Charivari^  the  Corsair,  or  the 
Gazette  des  Tribunaux  f  '  We  would  be  well  employed :  it  is  the 
Anpic  we  want,  and  nothing  but  the   Aspic.     Get  up,  Jerome :  I 
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wish  to  be  seen  only  in  respectable  cafi^s ;  one  that  respected  itself 
would  have  the  Aspic  on  the  tables — ^let  us  go.'  .  .  .  Then  at 
the  theatre  what  a  precious  friend  she  showed  herself  to  Fifine ! 
Who  could  more  adroitly  fiin^  the  bouquet,  so  as  to  fall  at  her  feet! 
Who,  by  her  own  artless  enthusiasm,  could  so  well  kindle  up  the 
seal  of  the  audience  for  her  favorite  I  '  Ah,  where  can  you  see 
such  dancing  as  that  now-a^lays  ?'  she  would  cry,  throwing  her  head 
back  in  her  ardor.  '  Are  these  entrechats  well  done  or  not  ?  Let 
me  see  these  other  scarecrows  attempt  it,  with  their  spindle-shanks 
and  false  calves  !  Oh,  dear,  it  is  a  misery  to  look  at  them  striving 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  manager.  Bravo,  Fifine,  bravo.  If  that  is 
not  nice  toeing,  I  don't  know  what  is :  Bravo,  Fifine,  brava,  bra- 
vissima;  this  is  what  you  may  call  real  dancing — bravo.'" 

The  Aspic  flourishes  not,  so  they  change  the  style.  Nothing 
is  omitted  from  the  pun  to  the  very  highest  point  of  the 
esthetic ;  neither  rebus  nor  logogriph  was  overlooked,  still  all 
their  pains  were  thrown  away.  The  world  was  not  shaken ; 
the  government  went  on  without  fear;  even  the  theatrical 
manager  did  not  capitulate,  but  buried  himself  deeper  in  his 
disdain  and  in  his  cravat.  All  this  shewed  that  there  was  a 
settled  hostility  entertained  in  high  quarters,  and  that  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence  was  organised  against  the  unfortunate  paoer. 
Some  terrible  enigma  was  concealed  somewhere.  At  the  last 
extremity  8L  Ernest  proved  himself  equal  to  the  exigency  of 
the  paper : — 

"  *  My  friends  said,  here  is  our  plank  of  safety :  I  claim  no  patent 
but  will  publish  my  discovery.  Hitherto  we  have  demanded  hard 
cash  for  our  journal ;  it  is  not  reasonable.  Let  us  still  demand  the 
cash,  but  give  away,  like  honest  men,  some  article  in  common  use 
along  with  the  paper,  for  instance,  a  paletot,  or  a  pair  of  boots. 
Follow  my  chiun  of  reasoning,  my  friends.  A  journal  is  an  article  of 
luxury ;  you  may  use  it,  you  can  do  without  it ;  it  is  a  pastime,  not  a 
necessary.  Can  you  say  the  same  of  a  pair  of  boots  or  a  paletot  ? 
decidedlv  not,  every  one  feels  the  need  of  clothing  for  foot  or  chest. 
This  being  granted  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Why,  offer  to  each  sub. 
Bcriber  a  paletot  and  a  journal :  you  will  thus  seduce  two  classes  of 
subscribers  ;  many  will  take  the  paper  for  sake  of  the  coat.  Some 
(the  fewest  in  number,  alas,)  will  do  the  other  thing.'  This  happy 
idea  was  digested  and  reduced  to  practice,  a  variety  bemg  introduced: 
for  instance,  for  100  yearly  papers  we  furnished  a  drawing-room ;  for 
1000  any  one  might  secure  a  country  residence.  Our  tariff  was  a 
real  model  of  mercantile  knowledge  and  literary  seduction  ;  we 
always  took  our  man  on  his  weak  side :  thus,  if  a  beaver  hat  did  not 
bring  him  to,  we  secured  him  by  an  Aubusson  carpet :  if  a  copy  of 
the  works  of  Walter  Scott  had  no  influence,  he  was  found  unable 
to  withstand  a  case  of  Medoc  wine,  or  one  of  old  Burgundy.  Now 
poured  in  subscribers  in  crowds.  Few  cared  about  the  qualitv  of 
the  leaders;  but  all  insisted  on  the  good  alloy  of  the  subsidiary 
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Article :  the  ladies  would  have  shawls^  the  students  well-seasoned 
pipes.  All  was  sunshine  for  a  couple  of  months ;  but  at  that  period 
we  began  to  be  annoyed  bj  comolaintSy  distinguished  by  a  strange 
confusion  of  ideas.  '  The  upper  leather  of  your  journal  is  of  very 
bad  quality/  said  one ;  *  it  cracked  the  very  day  1  tried  it  first.'  *  Do 
you  know  that  your  turreen  of  Foie  grot  was  very  badly  edited,'  said 
another.  <  Ah,  who  has  glued  this  Aspic  together  ?'  said  a  third  ; 
*  it  is  only  varnished  walnut,  not  mahogany.'  *  Take  back  your  water- 
proof trowsers,'  whined  a  fourth  ;  '1  do  not  like  its  nolitics.'  We 
evidently  had  got  into  a  minor  tower  of  Babel,  but  still  persevered ; 
we  gave  away  books,  boot-jacks,  music,  tubs  of  oysters,  treatises  on 
education,  and  Bayonne  hams :  we  had  a  commercial  bazaar  stand- 
ing  beside  an  emporium  of  phrases.  What  did  we  care  for  the 
Ignoble  means,  so  that  we  could  sunport  the  life  of  our  Aspic  f  A 
journal  is  like  a  child,  Monsieur ;  the  weaker  it  is  the  more  fondly 
we  tend  it ;  and  if  it  be  a  first  bom,  you  cannot  conceive  with  what 
solicitude  we  watch  over  it,  how  we  love  it,  what  sacrifices  we  are 
ready  to  make  for  it.  I  had  established  the  Aspic,  it  was  my  glory, 
my  hope,  my  despair.  Even  in  the  ienoble  snifts  we  had  recourse 
to,  there  lived  a  paternal  element  which  made  them  less  disreput- 
able. But  it  was  ordained  that  our  Aspic  should  die,  and  it  died 
accordingly ;  empiricism  could  not  supply  the  healthy  fluid  of  life. 
In  my  office,  however,  I  had  tasted  the  intoxicating  draueht  of  flat- 
tery ;  I  had  felt  the  sort  of  empire  attached  to  the  profession — an 
empire  indestructible,  for  it  rests  on  human  vanity.  He  who  dis- 
penses blame  or  praise  will  always  have  a  considerable  share  of  in- 
fluence on  the  public  mind :  they  may  complain  of  the  yoke,  but 
they  submit  to  it.  So  a  journalist  I  determined  to  remain.  You 
cannot,  sir,  be  ignorant  of  the  great  fact,  that  the  Feuilleton  has  as- 
sumed in  our  social  order  as  important  a  position  as  the  cup  of 
coffee  or  the  Havannah  cigar ;  it  has  become  an  imperative  need— 
an  article  of  daily  consumption.  Suppose  for  a  moment  the  impos- 
sible fact  that  to-morrow  the  journals  should  announce  to  their 
public  that  they  were  incontinently  to  suppress  the  continuation  of 
the  adventures  of  their  thirty  heroes  or  heroines,  in  circulation  for 
the  time  being — oh,  what  a  heart-burning — what  a  commotion  would 
be  the  next  morning  among  the  curl-papers,  morning  gowns,  and 
slippers !  So  much  of  the  child  still  abiaes  in  the  man,  the  marvel- 
lous still  holds  him  in  thrall  in  his  own  despite ;  and  the  most  serious 
existence  still  reserves  a  corner  for  the  unknown^  that  prime  mover  of 
restless  minds.  You  have  bills  falling  due,  or  books  to  balance ;  but 
still  you  are  anxious  about  the  fortunes  of  the  Chevalier  D'Har- 
mental :  perhaps  you  are  an  advocate,  and  have  to  plead  an  impor- 
tant cause — a  judge,  and  have  to  consider  a  decision ;  you  may  have 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  notary  or  sheriff;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
these  engrossing  duties,  you  will  spare  some  time  to  the  sorrows  of 
Mathilde.  Now  only  take  into  account  the  attraction  of  the  imagi- 
nation for  the  fair  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  success  of 
romantic  literature  ceases  to  be  a  mystery.  We  must  not  overlook 
the  influence  of  this  agent  on  the  public  mind.  I  had  a  lively  ex- 
ample under  my  own  eyes :  the  passion  entertained  by  Malvina  for 
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honest  Paul  de  Kock  would  have  given  uneasiness  to  any  one  but 
myself :  she  doated  on  him,  she  garnished  the  chunbers  of  her  brain 
with  his  drolleries,  she  quoted  him  as  the  highest  authority :  she  had 
forgotten  her  catechism,  but  she  had  Paul  by  heart ;  you  may  well 
suppose  I  am  drawing  no  comparison^  I  simply  state  a  fact.  Many 
of^our  romance  writers  have  abused  their  power  in  diffusing  feverish 
and  unhealthy  ideas,  and  in  enhancing  the  sensual  and  raismg  altars 
to  unhallowed  affections.  The  greatest  masters  of  the  art  have  erred 
in  this  respect,  and  their  progress  has  been  marked  by  shameful  and 
sorrowflil  traces.  The  greater  the  genius  the  greater  the  evil  it  has 
wroujg^ht.  Now,  I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  resources  of  the 
imagination  for  a  higher  and  holier  purpose.  I  would  not  write  at 
the  will  of  chance ;  no,  the  moral,  the  esthetic  was  to  enclose  my 
work  as  in  a  mingled  lucid  medium :  the  plan,  the  form  was  never  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  with  the  plan,  the  pervading  moral,  the  philo- 
sophic idea.  Would  I  make  any  sacrifice  to  the  vulgar  idols,  the 
obscene  deities  ?  No !  I  would  soar  above  the  region  of  pestilent 
passions  and  trivial  manners,  I  would  open  to  the  feuilleton  a  new 
era>  I  would  purify  it  in  the  laver  of  virtue  and  high  art." 

Jerome  goes  on  to  relate  how  he  composed  three  feuilletons 
according  to  the  best  rules  of  art^  three  chefs  d'oeuvre,  as  he 
may  now  (when  he  writes  nothing  but  cotton  advertisements) 
declare  them^  without  vanity,  to  be.  He  selects  a  paper  to 
honor  and  enrich  with  his  production^  seeks  the  editor  and 
proposes  his  offer^  explaining,  at  the  same  time^  his  peculiar 
notions  on  what  constitutes  the  excellent  in  works  of  that 
department  of  literature  : — 

**  *  Monsieur,'  said  he,  '  I  must  beg  to  interrupt  you ;  what  vou 
call  the  question  of  art  must  be  considered  as  holciing  a  second  place 
only,  in  works  that  are  addressed  to  a  miscellaneous  public.  Let  us 
not  get  out  of  the  world  of  reality — of  what  is  the  mass  of  newspaper 
readers  composed?  Of  farmers,  of  merchants,  of  tradesmen,  sprinkled 
with  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  sword  or  sown,  and  these  last  not  pos- 
sessing the  same  good  taste  as  the  others  in  some  cases.  Now, 
have  you  Kuaged  the  capacity  or  intelligence  of  this  bod^  ?  Can  your 
theory  of  high  art  be  brought  home  and  made  intelligible  to  them  ? 
Will  they  understand  you  ?  When  you  speak  to  the  world  you  must 
speak  as  the  rest  of  the  world  does.'  *  But,  Sir,  without  impugning 
your  great  experience,  is  it  not  desirable,  when  you  have  a  public  at 
your  command,  to  elevate  it  to  the  perception  of  true  art  rather  than 
make  it  descend  to  their  level  ?  Every  citizen  of  Athens  was  surely 
not  a  Phidias,  and  yet  the  sculptures  of  Phidias  were  admired  by 
every  one  of  them.  When  Cicero  mounted  the  rostrum,  he  inhaled 
not  the  spirit  of  the  crowd,  but  he  diffused  his  own  soul  on  them. 
A  genuine  artist  obeys  not,  but  rules  his  world.'  'Monsieur,  an 
editor  of  a  journal  is  neither  an  orator  nor  a  sculptor,  his  look  out  is 
for  a  large  number  of  subscribers,  and  his  grand  theory  is  to  secure 
them.     Besides,  you  speak  of  two  ages  artistic  in  the  highest  degree. 
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of  two  people  who  sucked  in  with  their  first  milk  a  taste  for  the 
truej  and  grand,  and  beautiful :  there  is  nothing  similar  now,  we 
live  in  a  bourgeois  age»  Maruieur,  among  apeople  who  aret  aking  to 
the  mere  common  place  view  of  things.  What  are  we  to  do  ?— resist 
the  bad  influence  and  retire  to  Mount  Hymettus  to  live  on  honey  and 
poetr J.  You  are  young,  but  age  will  cure  you  of  these  ideas.'  '  A 
dismal  cure,  sir.'  '  Oh,  not  so  dismal  as  you  think :  I  like  vour 
candor,  and  if  you  submit  to  my  guidance  we  will  make  something 
of  you.  We  have  trained  a  few  like  you  here,  who  have  obtained  a 
European  celebrity,  and  how?  Simply  by  understanding  their  public. 
You  have  explained  your  theorv,  I  will  now  imfold  mine.  In  order 
to  obtain  decided  success  in  these  days  we  must  construct  the  do- 
mestic feuilleton :  pardon  the  expression.  Having  amused  the  heads 
of  the  family  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  chudren,  the  children 
lend  it  to  the  servants,  and  from  the  servants  it  goes  to  the  porter, 
if  he  has  not  had  the  first  reading  already.  Vo  you  comprehend 
what  strength  of  root  a  journal  thus  used  must  have  in  a  family  ;  it 
becomes  an  integrant  article  of  consumption.  If  it  be  discontinued, 
the  mother  sulks,  the  children  lament  aloud,  the  entire  house  is  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  and  the  master  must  renew  the  subscription  to 
re-establish  domestic  peace  and  conjugal  felicitv.  Now,  you  may  see 
how  the  feuilleton  enjoys  a  social  position  and  ranks  on  a  par,  with 
the  Pot  a  feu  and  the  kitchen  range.'  *  But,  sir,  to  ffun  these  ad- 
vantages, what  sacrifices  must  not  one  make  to  bend  his  proud  and 
intelligent  spirit  to  assume  the  suitable  vulgar  shapes  and  forms  7* 
'  A  mere  bagatelle :  the  first  effort  is  the  only  disagreeable  feature  in 
the  thing,  and  then  vou  will  compose  twenty,  thirty,  as  many  as  you 
please,  without  trouble.  You  take,  for  instance,  a  young  wife,  hap- 
less and  unappreciated ;  you  associate  to  her  fortunes,  a  cruel  and 
brutal  tyrant,  a  sentimental  and  virtuous  page,  a  mocking  and  treache- 
rous confidant :  once  you  have  got  your  dramatis  persons,  your  cha- 
racters well  in  hand,  you  may  mingle  them  bri^^ly  in  six,  eight,  or 
ten  feuilletons,  and  serve  them  up  warm.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  the 
jomts  of  the  story  that  the  true  artist  is  recognised.  It  is  necessary 
that  every  number  should  have  a  striking  conclusion,  that  it  should 
hold  on  well  to  the  next,  that  it  should  inspire  a  wish,  an  earnest 
desire  to  come  at  the  sequel.  You  have  just  now  spoken  of  high  art, 
but  the  highest  art  is  the  art  of  making  your  readers  long  for  your 
next  appearance.  We  will  suppose  that  you  are  exhibiting  a  certain 
Mr.  Arthur  to  an  interested  public.  Put  this  hero  well  through  his 
motions,  so  that  none  of  his  sayings  or  doings  may  fail  of  producing 
a  desirable  effect.  At  the  end  of  every  number  let  there  be  a  criticiu 
situation,  a  mystery  to  be  presently  revealed,  and  Arthur,  still 
Arthur,  coiled  up  in  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  reader.  The  more 
interest  your  hero  creates,  the  more  interest  you  must  still  strive  to 
invest  him  with,  and  if  by  a  lucky  coup  d'etat,  you  bring  him  in 
triumph,  borne  on  the  necks  of  renewing  subscribers,  or  by  a  threat 
of  stopping  the  narrative,  compel  defaulters  to  pay  up,  then 
I  say,  will  you  have  achieved  a  success  the  highest  that  a  man  of 
talent,  such  as  I  know  you  to  be,  could  reasonably  aspire  to.  Your 
naivetl  and  candour  have  so  interested  me,  that  you  must  set  to 
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work,  and  we  will  assuredly  make  something  out  of  you.  Here  is 
now  the  last  feuilleton  of  one  of  our  practised  hands,  who  owes  me 
every  thing— his  genius,  his  glory,  his  inspiration;  he  has  become 
possessed  of  a  power  absolutely  terrible  ;  he  really  deceived  me  at 
first ;  I  never  tnought  he  could  attain  his  present  position.  I  will 
now  read  for  you  the  conclusion  of  yesterday's  feuilleton,  the  cut,  the 
chasm,  as  it  were,  where  the  true  artist  is  manifest.  You  must  sup- 
pose the  action  to  pass  in  a  lonely  castle: — *£the]gide,  after  being  di. 
vpsted  of  her  outward  garments  by  her  attendant,  contemplated  her 
countenance  in  a  mirror  for  some  time.  She  dwelt  in  the  recesses 
of  her  thoughts  on  the  words  which  had  fallen  from  Alfred  in  the 
ffrove :  but,  little  by  little,  these  i^reeable  ideas  gave  place  to  others, 
ohe  looked  round,  and  felt  dismay  at  the  gloomy  hue  of  the  funereal 
tapestry,  on  which  a  large  crucifix  in  ivory  was  hung.  In  the  still 
midnight  silence  she  thought  she  heard  a  low  hollow  moan,  and  the 
clank  of  chains  became  audible  in  the  adjoining  apartment:  the 
light  of  the  tapers  assumed  a  livid  hue,  and  flickered  in  the  chill, 
damp  air.  Ethelgide,  in  the  extreme  of  terror,  threw  herself  on 
the  bed,  and  sought,  by  means  of  the  curtains,  to  form  a  rampart 
between  herself  and  the  exterior  powers :  but  what  was  her  horror 
when  she  saw,  slowly  issuing  from  the  opposite  wall,  a  naked  arm, 
holding  bv  the  hair,  a  head,  with  the  face  distorted,  and  dripping 
gore.  W  hat  was  that  hand  I ! !  whence  that  horrid  face  ! ! !  ! 
{The  Sequel  in  our  next  Number. J' 

This,  sir,  is  what  I  call  arresting  a  feuilleton  to  some  purpose.  Do 
you  suppose  that,  out  of  two  thousand  readers,  there  will  be  found  a 
single  individual  who  will  not  be  anxious  to  know  more  of  that 
head,  so  artistically  and  boldly  suspended  by  the  hair,  between  these 
two  numbers  ?" 

Jerome  is  now  vigorously  employed  in  the  concoction  of 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones  stories  for  the  journal,  and  is  well 
paid :  Malvina  is  in  elysium  examining  and  detailing  to  Jerome 
the  plots  and  incidents  of  defunct  romances  to  be  re-cast  and 
re-modelled.  In  an  unlucky  hour^  a  story  that  had  made  a 
noise  in  the  old  times  of  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate  fell 
under  her  hands  :  Jerome  had  not  even  the  foresight  to  change 
the  names,  and  as  many  of  the  first  readers  of  the  original  tale 
were  still  aHve,  a  Wight  fell  on  our  author's  budding  honors, 
and  he  Mas  glad  of  the  pis-aller  office  of  dramatic  censor  in  the 
same  paper.  Here  a  pretty  good  resting  place  might  have  been 
secured,  but  for  Atalvina's  ill  regulated  admiration  of  certain 
actors  and  actresses,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  Jeronufe 
injudicious  puffs.  She  patronised,  in  particular,  a  stout-made 
goddess  named  Artetnisia : — 

"  *  There  is  a  woman,'  said  she  ;  *  none  of  your  wasp-shaped  ones, 
lb  not  she  well  set  on  her  limbs  ?     You  need  be  under  no  f<ear  that 
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shell  render  her  last  sigh  before  the  curtain  falls.  She  is  none  of 
yonr  tribe  of  daddy-long-legs  that  you  could  scatter  with  a  puff;  a 
set  of  broom-handles  of  tragedians  that  they  are,  with  their  hearts 
beating,  and  their  lungs  wheezing :  it  is  a  misery  to  look  at  them 
gasping/  When  Malvina  commenced  this  chapter,  she  nerer  knew 
when  to  finish  it ;  it  was  Artemisia  here,  Artemisia  there,  Artemisia 
everywhere.  Artemisia  was  to  try  a  new  part ;  Malvina  was  de« 
termined  to  procure  her  a  complete  triumph ;  and  she  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  good  many  of  the  auxiliary  instruments  for  ensuring  suc- 
cess. No  general  of  an  army  could  combine  so  many  skilful  dispo- 
sitions or  resources  to  chain  fortune  to  his  car.  *  Jerome,'  said  she 
to  me  on  the  eve  of  the  day,  *  fling  your  cap  over  the  mill,  Artemisia 
must  not  fail ;  TU  have  no  ifs,  or  biUs ;  go  head  foremost,  and  exalt 
her  higher  than  the  Pantheon :  if  you  have  any  spunk  in  you,  now  is 
the  time  to  show  it.*  '  But  if  they  should  happen  to  hiss  ?'  *  Hah ! 
are  you  going  over  to  the  enemy  by  chance?  what  sort  of  scruples 
are  these  ?  Have  done  with  such  fears ;  push  on,  and  keep  your 
hands  warm ;  and,  to-morrow,  Jerome,  warm  your  pen — ay,  heat  it 
till  it  scorches :  won't  I  be  glad  to  see  the  face  her  Bfaypole  of  a 
rival  will  wear,  the  ugly  little  gingerbread  dolL' " 

Notwithstanding  allJfa/rina^^  zeal  and  pains,  the  great  actress 
has  a  very  indifferent  ovation ;  but  Jerome^  against  his  own  con- 
science, is  obliged  to  assign  her  a  place  higher  than  that  of 
Talma,  Mile.  Mars,  or  MUe.  Bachel.  It  was  Artemisia  the 
inspired,  AHemisia  the  great,  the  talent  without  peer ;  it  was 
power,  majesty,  grace,  distinction,  all  united  in  the  same  per- 
son ;  he  who  had  not  seen  Ariefnisia  had  seen  nothing.  To 
all  this,  and  more,  was  poor  Jerome  obliged  to  swear,  and  to 
eiLhaust  natare  and  art  for  the  glorification  of  ArtemiHa.  All 
lost  labour,  and  what  was  worse,  it  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  proprietors,  who  did  not  like  to  see  this  indifferently  gifted 
artist,  forced  not  only  on  the  theatre,  on  the  press,  and  on  the 
public,  but  on  all  Europe  and  the  wide,  wide  world.  Every 
day  the  triumphal  ode  was  chanted,  now  in  the  Ionic  measure^ 
now  in  the  Doric,  without  rest  or  respite,  till  Jeromes  own 
friends  were  heard  to  whisper,  ''But  is  not  he  becoming  tiresome, 
this  poor  Jerome,  with  his  everlasting  Artemisia  ;  oh  Apollo ! 
when  will  he  leave  off  singing  this  senseless  lay  ?"  In  spite  of 
these  warnings,  such  was  Malvina's  misdirected  energy,  that 
still  the  strain  was  of  the  inimitable  Artemisia,  Artemisia  the 
divine,  who  alone  inherited  the  grandeur,  the  majesty,  the  do* 
quence  of  the  heroines  of  Comeille :  Gomeille  and  Artemisia, 
Artemisia  and  Corneille ;  such  was  the  key  in  which  he  com* 
posed  twenty-four  critiques.  The  editor  at  first  found  this 
not  at  all  entertaining,  and  hoped  to  see  an  end  to  it  sometime 
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or  other ;  but  as  they  could  not,  after  a  long  delay,  even  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  beginning  of  this  end,  he  begged  Jerome  to 
renounce,  once  and  for  ever,  his  idol  of  fat  and  mediocrity : 
this  he  would  not  do,  or  rather  Malvina  would  not  permit 
him  to  do  it ;  and  again  our  poor  Jerome  is  on  the  high  road 
in  search  of  a  social  position. 

Ue  attains  charge  of  a  ministerial  paper,  and  looks  out  for 
bis  former  associates  to  give  him  literary  aid,  SL  Ernest  among 
the  rest :  he  finds  him,  to  his  surprise,  on  a  first  floor  in  a 
grand  street;  on  a  panel  of  his  outer  door  he  reads  the  foUow- 
mg,  on  a  burnished  plate : — 

'•  '  MEDICAL  ADVICE  GRATIS. 

Doctor  St.  Ernest,  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  Master  in  Phar- 
macy, Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany,  honored  hy  national  re- 
ward and  medals,  decorated  with  the  Qolden  Spur  and  Silver  Eagle 
of  Bavaria,  the  Falcon  of  Baden,  and  the  Swedish  Kite ;  authorized 
by  all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Pesth,  of 
Timbnctoo,  of  Cuba,  of  Cura9ao,  &c.  &c.  &c.  At  home  daily  from 
10  o'clock  to  4.'  So  it  was;  St.  Ernest  had  become  quack  and 
charlatan,  dealer  in  plasters,  and  ointment  for  bums.  Formerly 
kniffhts  of  this  order  donned  the  red  cloak  with  gold  lace,  and  the 
featnered  beaver ;  mounted  a  caleche,  with  a  drum  and  clarionet, 
and  set  off  to  offer  their  balm  of  ^ilead,  and  their  elixir  of  life  in  the 
public  streets.  They  wrought  their  cures  in  open  air,  and  sold  their 
specific  for  the  cholic  or  lumbago  to  all  comera  That  day  has 
passed  by;  the  silk-curtained  drawing-room  has  succeeded  the 
caleche  ;  the  ouack  advertisement  sounds  louder  than  the  clarionet ; 
the  balm  of  gilead  has  ceased  to  flow :  but  have  we  not  vegetable 
pills,  warranted  to  cure  the  entire  world  ?  The  quacks  of  ola  could 
scarce  amass  the  price  of  a  humble  home  in  their  native  village  for 
their  old  days  ;  our  quacks  are  millionaires :  they  have  their  splen- 
did town  mansions,  and  their  country  chateaus ;  they  keep  open 
house ;  they  give  balls ;  and,  if  the  fancy  take  them,  they  are  eligible 
to  represent  rotten  Departments  of  the  first  class.  While  I  awaited 
the  leisure  of  the  great  man,  I  began  to  peruse  one  of  the  manifestos 
strewed  around.     Here  is  a  specimen : — 

'  Doctor  St.  Ernest  to  his  Fellow  Citizens, 

I  have  but  very  lately  commenced  my  peculiar  mode  of  medicinal 
treatment,  and  behold  it  already  has  taken  an  exalted  place  beside 
steam,  the  only  other  great  invention  of  the  age.  I  have  received 
the  most  tempting  offers  from  the  court  of  the  Czar — but  could  I 
deprive  France,  my  beloved,  my  beautiful  France,  of  the  fruits  of 
my  labours  and  my  genius  ?  Hence  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at 
that  I  am  beset  by  a  host  of  impostors  and  medicasters,  who  vunly 
strive  to  appropriate  my  peculiar  treatment ;  and  so  I  am  robbed 
*  and  pillaged  of  my  inventions,  the  inseparable  lot  of  every  original 
thinker.*    He  then  went  on  to  expose  his  marauding  imitators,  re- 
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commending  his  clients  to  copy  his  address  accurately,  and  proceeded 
to  name  the  maladies,  each  and  sundry,  obnoxious  to  his  pills.  Ton 
may  well  suppose  that  no  disease  existed  whose  virulence  was  proof 
against  bis  nostrum  ;  and  I  will  spare  your  ears  the  variety  of  im- 
purities that  found  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  on  his  prospectus. 
And  this  was  the  vile  trade  of  my  old  acquaintance.  And,  though 
the  police  of  Paris  have  power  to  remove  all  filth  that  obstructs  our 
streets  and  squares,  behold  these  rascals,  how  they  can  waylay  us 
with  their  vile  speculations  ;  how  they  can  flood  our  dwellings  with 
their  foul  prospectuses,  and  distribute  them  in  the  public  ways ; 
cover  the  walls  with  obscene  words  and  images,  reveal  the  evil 
under  pretence  of  proposing  the  remedy,  and  attract  the  curiosity 
of  the  young  to  matters  which  they  will  learn  too  soon,  even  without 
the  help  of  the  quack.  Truly,  when  we  see  the  number  of  these  vile  im- 
postors increasing  every  day,  we  are  led  to  think  that  we  form  portion 
of  a  people  afflicted  with  a  universal  leprosy,  and  diseased  even  to  the 
very  marrow  of  their  bones.  ...  I  was  interrupted  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  metrical  advertisement  by  the  entrance  of  the  great  man, 
who  seized  on  me  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  introduced 
me  into  his  private  room  of  consultation,  where  preparations  of  wax, 
representinK  the  effects  of  the  nameless  evils  that  torment  sinful 
humanity  often  made  his  miserable  visiters  cringe  and  shiver  in 
sympathetic  wretchedness.  On  entering  the  cabinet  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming, '  Oh !  St.  Ernest,  have  you  also  become  a  charlatan  ?' 
'  Where  is  the  harm,  I  have  invented  a  drug,  and  I  sell  it ;  I  might 
have  run  after  a  body  of  patients  for  twenty  years,  and  perhans 
have  succeeded  in  catching  them  just  at  an  age  when  repose  would 
be  needful.  I  might  have  stood  contested  elections  for  an  hospital, 
or  a  professor's  chair ;  mounted  the  ladder  painfully,  step  by  step, 
and  have  killed  myself  in  procuring  the  privilege  of  curing  others. 
Charlatanism,  you  say !  A  hard  name,  Jerome ;  but  we  are  all, 
more  or  less,  charlatans.  I'll  not  speak  of  these  ideal  maladies, 
nursed  with  so  much  care,  of  these  prescriptions,  harmless,  but  use- 
less,  at  the  same  time,  and  out  of  which  the  favored  apothecary 
makes  his  profit ;  of  these  fabulous  consultations,  where  every  thing 
is  treated  of  but  the  state  of  the  patient  in  the  next  room ;  of  these 
hazardous  operations  where  the  life  of  the  sufferer  is  only  looked  on 
as  the  trump  card  to  secure  the  game  for  the  practitioner ;  of  balls 
and  concerts  given  to  the  body  of  invalids  won  over,  or  to  be  won 
over ;  nor  of  champagne  suppers  lavished  on  the  organs  of  public 
opinion,  and  dispensers  of  praise.  No;  we  will  pass  these,  and 
come  to  the  acknowledged  nydropathists  and  homoeopathists.  To 
throw  off  your  clothes,  in  order  to  escape  cold,  to  wrap  yourself  in 
furs  against  the  heat ;  to  fling  yourself  into  the  fire  to  cure  a  burn : 
this,  as  you  may  see,  is  the  process  of  Gribouille,  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  theory.  A  man  has  a  fever,  the  remedy  is  at  hand ;  let 
him  have  what  would  produce  a  fever,  if  he  had  not  one  already, 
simUia  similibus.  But  bow  administer  the  drug  ?  Ah,  there  is  the 
nicety  ;  the  ounce,  the  drachm,  old  style,  the  decagram,  new  style, 
all  are  abolished ;  nothing  will  take  now  but  millioneths ;  the  * 
less  the  dose,  the  greater  the  virtue ;  that  is  the  new  philosophy. 
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What  is  the  result  ?  An  immense  advantage ;  you  carry  the  entire 
pharmacopoeia  in  a  portable  box.  Let  the  paralvzed  walk,  the  deaf 
hear,  and  the  consumptive  enjoy  sound  lungs— all  is  the  result  of  an 
atomic  pill.  But  take  care  that  this  pill  be  the  genuine  article  ;  let 
it  be  scientifically  manipulated,  conscientiously  weighed,  and,  to  secure 
this  great  end,  let  it  come  from  the  doctor's  own  box.  Kow  for  the 
price  ;  atomic  pill  15  francs,  visit  5  francs,  total  20  francs ; 
lay  down  your  Napoleon,  and  if  you  are  not  healed  on  the  spot  you 
are  incurable,  that's  all.  Now  for  the  mesmerists ;  with  what  organ 
do  you  read  Jerome  ?*  *  A  nice  question  ;  with  my  eyes  to  be  sure.' 
'  Ah  that  was  the  old  fashion,  we  have  changed  all  that :  whenever 
you  wish  I  will  introduce  you  to  interesting  individuals,  who  see  with 
their  stomach,  and,  by  way  of  relaxation,  read  with  their  back  bone. 
This  is  not  all ;  by  virtue  of  magnetism,  we  look  through  the  entire 
human  system  as  if  it  were  a  transparent  texture  ;  it  opens  the  in^ 
dividual,  turns  him  over  completely,  to  the  remotest  portion  of  his 
anatomy,  and  draws  the  diagram  of  his  animal  economy  with  fabu- 
lous precision.  In  common  cases  it  is  a  simple  young  girl,  an  artless 
village  maid  who  devotes  herself  to  this  intuitive  autopsy  of  the 
living  subject.  This  ignorant  child  of  the  rural  plains  is  thrown  into 
the  mesmeric  sleep,  and  there  finds  the  medical  technology,  the 
knowledge  of  simples,  the  science  of  the  codex — in  fine,  all  the  thera- 
peutic technicalities  which  make  simple  people  shout  out — a  miracle, 
a  miracle.  And  where  has  the  poor  child  learned  these  secrets  of 
art?'  It  is  not  now  a  case  of  atoms:  here  the  fluids  are  the 
agents ;  there  has  been  an  interchange  of  these  fluids,  and 
the  dullest  brain  has  been  gifted  with  the  second  sight ; 
a  few  passes,  a  touch  of  the  finger  work  this  miracle,  no  need  of  the 
wand  or  apparatus  of  Mesmer.  Animal  magnetism  renounces  his 
ridiculous  tub  and  brass  rods ;  it  is  as  simple  as  kiss  your  hand,  and 
dispenses  with  study  or  labor  of  any  kina.  Take  out  your  degree 
then  if  you  like,  and  become  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
to  see  yourself  eclipsed  by  a  learned  Theban,  who  can  read  no  other 
book  but  the  human  body.  What  avails  your  eye-sight  against  these 
gifted,  though  unlettered  sages,  whose  fingers  serve  for  opera  glasses, 
and  stomachs  for  spectacles ;  who  read  the  disposition  in  a  lock  of 
the  hair,  who  describe  the  movements  of  an  individual  at  200  leagues 
distance,  penetrate  the  secret  thoughts,  and  ensconce  themselves  in 
the  inner  folds  of  the  heart :  moral — there  is  no  effectual  medicine 
under  the  sun  but  magnetism ;  and  the  Universe  is  to  be  governed  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  animal  fluids,  and  by  those  who  are  able  to  put  the 
public  asleep.  Now  for  the  phrenologists.  Their  science  identifies 
the  moral  with  the  physical  world :  it  is  the  skull  which  renders  us 
courageous,  ffood,  amiable,  incorruptible  ;  if  virtue  ever  descends 
again  on  earth,  her  throne  will  be  constructed  from  the  bumps  of 
men.  Bring  a  phrenologist  the  head  of  a  criminal,  and  won't  he  lay 
his  finger  on  the  boss  of  the  very  crime  he  died  for  ?  We  will  sup- 
pose  a  man  anxious  to  make  acquaintance  with  himself:  he  offers  his 
head  to  a  professor ;  this  worthy  glides  his  fingers  over  the  subject, 
noting  the  eminences  and  depressions,  and  thus  gives  sentence: 
'  Monsieur,  this  organ  under  my  finger  makes  me  suspect  that  you 
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are  rather  given  to  thieving :'  the  visitor  is  somewhat  taken  aback  by 
this  figure  of  speech,  but  the  operator  is  unruffled.  '  Yes,  sir,'  he 
adds,  *  and  this  other  projection  leads  me  to  the  knowledge  of  vour 
bloodthirstv  propensities ;  besides  this,  you  must  be  a  glutton,  jealous, 
brutal,  and  given  to  liquor ;  all  is  as  clear  as  day  on  this  legiUe 
map  of  your  brun  covering ;'  and  these  are  some  of  the  amenities  of 
phrenology.  The  cranium  is  a  hive  where  the  theological  virtues 
and  the  seven  deadly  sins  dwell  in  contiguous  bat  separate  celb ; 
sobriety  here,  intemperance  there,  honesty  within  a  line  of  thievery, 
gallantry  side  by  side  with  fidelity  ;  and  the  equilibrium  of  these  dif- 
ferent cells  constitutes  the  ensemble  of  the  qualities,  of  the  faculties, 
and  of  the  feelings  of  the  individual.  Here  is  cause  for  gratitude,  here 
is  an  easy  kev  to  the  better  government  of  the  human  race ;  with  a 
skull-inspectmg  bureau,  the  police  will  never  be  pat  on  a  wrong 
scent,  and  judicial  functions  will  consist  in  the  handling  of  heads. 
The  abilities  of  all  will  be  manifest,  their  propensities  patent,  and  the 
Monthyon  Prize  will  await  the  finest  formed  caput.  Now,  I  migfht 
have  followed  any  of  these  roads  to  wealth  and  fame,  and  in  what,  I 
ask,  is  my  peculiar  line  worse  ?  I  charge  merely  for  my  medicines^ 
and  give  advice  gratis,  and  what  signifies  a  drug  at  ten,  or  fifteen,  or 
twenty  francs  ?  it  is  a  mere  shaving  above  apothecaries'  price,  that's 
all.'  *  Saint  Ernest,  I  have  heard  you  patiently ;  you  think  you  have 
made  an  impression  on  roe,  but  you  are  much  deceived ;  however 
debased  a  profession  may  have  become,  the  honourable  man  deviates 
not  from  the  line  of  duty.  Nothing  can  justify  dishonest  conduct^ 
neither  the  plea  of  need,  nor  the  influence  of  example ;  like  every  fallen 
spirit  you  villify  the  world  you  live  in,  as  if  all  were  already  in  the 
hands  of  Satan :  but  the  medical  faculty  can  number  many  more 
devoted  hearts,  many  more  upright  and  pure  souls  than  you  give  it 
credit  for.  In  a  profession  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  pam  and 
anguish,  the  evil  catches  the  eye  at  once,  the  ^ood  remains  unnoticed. 
While  you  watch  here  like  a  spider,  speculating  on  the  profits  to  be 
drawn  from  vice,  many  a  young  comrade  is  sitting  by  the  pallet  of 
the  laborer  giving  attention  to  his  state,  and  consoling  him  or  aiding 
him  with  his  scanty  purse  when  he  can :  others,  in  the  hospitals  and 
lecture-rooms,  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  mystery  of  life, 
and  endeavour  to  extend  a  little  the  boundaries  of  physiological 
science.  Believe  me.  Saint  Ernest,  the  path  you  have  chosen  u  a 
bad  one ;  withdraw  from  it  while  there  is  yet  time :  with  your  know- 
ledge and  activity,  it  is  impossible  you  should  not  succeed,  but 
for  your  soul's  sake  pull  yourself  out  of  this  loathsome  slough.'  <  Yon 
preach  like  a  Dominican,  Jerome ;  the  Abbe  Lacordaire  will  be  po- 
sitively jealous  of  you ;  but,  my  good  friend,  every  one  to  his  trade, 
you  to  preach  sermons,  I  to  concoct  Cordial  Balms.' " 

Jeromey  desiring  no  farther  acquaintance  with  this  worthy 
cotemporary  of  HoUoway,  Perry,  and  Culverwell,  continues  his 
search  for  Valmont,  one  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  Atpie. 
He  expects  to  find  him  practising  as  an  advocate^  but  discovers 
him^  instead^  as  second  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  notary.     Val- 
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moni  favors  oar  hero  with  his  reasons  for  selecting  this  path. 
Those  learned  in  the  law,  may  draw  comparisons  between 
legal  life  by  the  Liffey  and  by  the  Seine,  as  we  thns  place 
the  case  fuJly  before  them : — 

"  *  My  dear  Jerome,'  said  he,  *  there  exists  in  this  nether  sphere, 
a  very  mistaken  opinion,  which  is,  that  the  title  of  advocate  is 
equivalent  to  a  profession ;  and  awful  sacrifices  are  made  by  the 
heads  of  families  to  push  their  sons  up  to  this  dreary  eminence. 
The  best  years  of  youth,  and  the  savings  of  the  house  are  all  swal- 
lowed up  m  the  process. — And  what  is  the  mighty  result  ?  The  pri- 
vilege of  wearing  a  wig  and  gown,  and  of  seeing  your  name  on  the 
interminable  list  that  adorns  the  entrance-hall  of  the  Courts.  I 
had  been  called  to  the  Bar  four  years,  had  been  well  spoken  of 
among  my  fellow  counsellors,  and  yet  never  had  the  satisfaction  of 
holding  one  brief.  I  am  not  more  indolent  or  more  proud  than 
others ;  I  spoke  to  the  solicitors ;  I  requested  a  trial ;  but  all  had 
their  own  favored  barristers  at  their  beck,  and  in  their  pay,  and 
thus  managed  to  draw  emolument  from  both  professions.  1  visited 
in  succession  all  the  Presidents  of  assize,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
nomination  in  the  criminal  business;  but  all  were  provided  with 
proteges  of  high  names  in  the  magistracy.  Thus  repulsed  in  two 
quarters,  I  lowered  my  pretensions,  and  did  not  disdain  even  to  at- 
tend the  Police  offices,  hoping  to  find,  some  time  or  other,  a  criminal 
without  counsel,  and  thus  to  distinguish  myself  by  a  brilliant  impro- 
visation. Vain  hope;  these  places  are  beset  like  the  rest;  the 
Police  court  practitioners  never  let  their  clients  out  of  their  sight ; 
they  inform  themselves  of  each  day's  businesis  before  hand,  and 
secure  their  clients  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  cells." 

FalmofU  goes  on  to  explain  to  Jerome  the  ordinary  routine 
of  succession  in  a  notary^s  office.  The  second  clerk  is  expected 
to  be  of  gentlemanly  demeanour  and  of  good  personal  gifts ; 
and  the  office  being  very  respectable,  the  conductors  much  in 
the  confidence  of  the  upper  classes,  and  mixed  up  with  the 
serious  occasions  of  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  The  notary  has 
his  eye  on  his  second  clerk,  who,  by  making  an  advantageous 
marriage,  procures  the  funds  to  buy  off  his  employer.  Know- 
ing the  exact  amount  of  property  possessed  by  the  heiresses  of 
so  many  families  whose  title  deeds,  and  other  valuable  papers, 
lie  in  the  japanned  boxes  of  the  office,  the  future  proprietor 
has  only  to  make  a  choice.  The  lady  is  always  handsome 
enough  if  the  dowry  is  so,  and  the  choice  being  fixed,  the 
second  clerk  secures  the  lady,  the  notary  the  fortune.  For  a 
yearly  business  of  25,000  francs  he  thus  gets  600,000 ;  he 
retires,  leaving  his  slippers  to  his  clerk,  who  now  becoming  the 
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head,  trains  up  a  subordinate  to  succeed  himself  in  turn  Khen 
he  has  earned  his  repose. 

As  they  are  conversing,  an  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter 
enter  the  office,  Valmoni  receives  them  with  a  great  show  of 
respect  and  devotedness,  and  takes  occasion  to  give  a  Lord 
Burleigh  look  at  Jerome,  who  sees  at  once  the  appUcation  of 
the  recent  discourse,  and  slowly  retires,  musing  on  the 
relation  of  fact  aud  fiction  as  affecting  the  office  of  notary  : 
how  often  had  he  seen  displayed  on  the  stage  the  one  solitary 
function  of  the  dramatised  officer,  viz.,  the  unfolding  of  a 
paper  and  the  exhibition  of  an  inkhorn :  how  regularly  his 
entry  is  marked  by  the  fainting  away  of  the  heroine,  and  how 
meritoriously  this  respectable  man  gathers  up  his  implements 
when  the  swoon  is  past,  and  retires  peaceably  with  his  buckled 
periwig  and  short  black  breeches.  These  meaitatious  insensibly 
gave  way  to  wishes  for  the  discovery  of  his  only  remaining  col- 
league of  the  A^icy  MaXy  the  long  haired  prose  writer,  who  is 
now  an  employi  in  the  office  of  Public  Instruction.  JerotiM 
here  makes  some  ill-natured  remarks  on  the  want  of  honest 
zeal  and  energy  in  public  functionaries^  aud  says  that  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  Boards  look  as  much,  or  more,  to  their 
own  individual  aggrandizement,  than  to  the  useful  teaching 
of  the  masses.  As  no  true -bom  Briton  could  think  that  the 
corresponding  functionaries  under  our  own  gracious  sovereign 
would  do  such  shabby  things  as  these,  we  rejoice  in  our  own 
exemption  from  selfishness  and  trust  breaking,  look  with  con- 
tempt on  the  proceedings  of  our  Gallican  Ministers  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  follow  Jerome  to  the  door  of  Ma^x^s  particular 
department,  where  he  hesitates  to  enter  on  hearing  the  jovial 
sound  arising  from  guests  at  a  well-spread  table,  instead  of  the 
grave  tones  of  men  employed  in  the  serious  discharge  of  public 
functions.  The  voices  of  Max  and  his  fellow-officers  proved 
them  as  discharging  their  duty  after  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
laboring  for  the  benefit  of  the  excise  at  all  events.  Jerome 
V92i&  about  to  retire,  having  his  hand  on  the  knob,  but  Max 
secured  him,  and  thus  performed  the  introduction : — 

**  *  Messieurs,'  said  he  to  his  three  comrades,  *  perinit  me  to  intro- 
duce my  old  friend  Jerome  Paturot,  a  long-haired  poet  of  the  first 
rank,  who  wanted  nothing  to  ensure  complete  success  hut  a  sympa- 
'thising  puhlic.  It  is  the  history  of  us  all ;  Jerome,  I  present  to  you 
M.  Edward  Triste  apatte,  an  Inscription-decipherer  of  the  highest 
rank;     also,    M.   Gustavus    Mickoff,    professor    of   Comparative 
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Kalmuc ;  and  M.  Anatoli  Gobetont,  commentator  of  the  Old 
Parchments  :  the  whole  three  amiable  aa  paleologists,  and  merry  as 
school  bojs.  Come,  produce  the  seltzer- water  and  wine  at  12  sous. 
Jost  as  you  were  entering,  Jerome,  the  Kalmnc  professor  was  favor- 
iii|r  us  with  a  cancan,  really  inedited  and  essentially  comparative.' 
*  Decency  Max,'  said  the  man  of  the  skins.  '  Oh !  to  be  sure,  decency 
and  champagne  at  ten  sous,'  cried  Max  uncorkine  a  bottle  of  soda 
water.  '  Oh,  what  a  shame  to  the  government  that  gives  such  re- 
freshment to  its  learned  servants :  your  health,  Jerome,  and  success 
to  the  carbonic  acid.'  The  repast  proceeded,  seasoned  with  jokes  of 
doubtful  respectability,  and  I  wondered  at  this  particular  mode  of 
discharging  public  duties.  The  Kalmuc  professor  entered  into  such 
nice  detaib  connected  with  the  modes  of  life  of  the  operatic  corps, 
that  no  one  could  deny  his  competence  in  that  department  of  general 
knowledge.  The  man  of  Inscriptions  hammerea  away  at  a  Vaude- 
ville couplet,  and  the  parchment  man  imitated  Arnal  in  Pcisse 
Mmuit  and  Le  Orand  Paiatin,  These  little  talents  seemed  rather 
out  of  place  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  I  particularly 
wished  to  know  in  what  my  friend  Max's  occupation  consisted.  'A 
fine  question  to  be  sure,'  said  he,  '  what  have  you  seen  me  do  since 
you  came  in  ?'  *  Eat  and  drink  heartily,  but  these  are  not  exactly 
official  duties.'  '  Well  then  I  have  been  at  my  regular  duty  which 
holds  from  mom  to  night,  to  wit,  preserving  the  puolic  monuments : 
we  are  in  all  twelve  brave  boys  who  do  notning  else  but  preserve  the 
monuments.'  '  Ah  well,  but  how  or  where  ?'  '  Here,  every  where, 
eating,  drinking,  or  talking :  whatever  I  do  I  preserve  the  monu- 
ments, that  is  my  speciality.  You  may  come  here  any  day  between 
ten  and  two  o'clock,  and  I'll  warrant  you'll  find  me  at  my  post ;  but 
ah  what  care,  what  anxiety  1 1  often  tremble  at  the  responsibility :  a 
monument,  so  fragile !  but  we'll  watch  over  their  safety,  won't  we  ? 
There  they  are,  all  labelled,  the  porter  of  the  Bureau  shall  answer  for 
their  safety  with  his  head.  Before  the  creation  of  this  Bureau  what 
was  the  state  of  the  monuments,  my  friend !  A  precarious,  a  casual 
existence ;  they  were  not  represented,  nor  had  they  a  tribune :  now 
have  they  not  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  here,  at  the  Bureau  of 
Religion,  every  where ;  their  position  is  magnificent,  they  should  be 
grateful  to  nature  and  to  us.  AH  things  in  this  place  are  subject  to 
the  same  sort  of  influence,  Jerome ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  Kalmuc, 
that  Sclavonian  and  immortal  tongue.  Who  would  have  guessed  its 
existence,  if  Gustavus  at  one  and  the  same  moment  of  inspiration  had 
not  invented  itself  and  its  professorial  chair  ?  And  the  parchments ! 
What  would  have  become  of  them  if  Anatole  had  not  set  his  heart 
upon  their  safety.  '  The  government  will  be  overturned,  said  he,  if 
the^r  do  not  organise  a  Bureau  for  the  unrolling  of  the  parchments  ; 
I  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  result ;  I  will  believe  in  nothing, 
neither  in  the  days  of  July,  nor  in  the  laws  of  September,  nor  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  University,  if  the  half  calcined  scrolls  take  not 
that  rank  in  the  social  order  to  which  they  are  entitled.'  When  they 
saw  Anatole  decided,  and  ready  to  cross  to  the  extreme  left  with  his 
science  and  his  papyrus,  the  ministry  yielded,  they  created  an  office 
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for  the  old  skins,  and  this  is  how  an  empire  is  saved. '    'And  the 
treasury  emptied/  said  I  to  mjself." 

Max  expresses  his  fear  that  neither  palosgraphy^  nor  archse- 
ology,  historical  documents^  nor  scieutiiBc  voyages  would  be 
encouraged  if  some  people  were  not  personally  interested  in 
their  success ;  he  hopes  that  not  only  will  comparative  Kal- 
muck, bat  also  the  language  of  the  Kirguis,  the  randours^  the 
Fatagonians^  the  harmonious  dialect  of  the  Papons,  the  Bo- 
tocudos,  the  Poyais  and    the    Tungouses    find   themselves 

Etronised  by  the  government.  He  mentions  a  chair  of  the 
andinavian  tongue  filled  by  a  professor  skilled  only  in  the 
African  dialects,  and  a  lecture  on  the  graces  of  the  Hottentot 
speech  delivered  by  a  sage  deeply  versed  in  old  Norse;  and  is 
unable  to  feel  the  wisdom  of  this  double  arrangement.  Op- 
pressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  discussion,  the  Kalmuc  linguisi 
now  offered  to  sing  his  cancan,  comparative,  and  yet  unpub- 
lished. The  man  of  parchments  acted  a  scene  of  the  Saltim- 
banques,  and  so  on.  These  diversified  exercises  conducted 
them  to  the  closing  hour,  their  chief  care  seeming  to  consist  in 
coming  to  the  work  as  late  as  possible,  leaving  it  off  as  early 
as  possible,  and  doing  in  the  interim  the  least  possible  amount 
of  business.  For  an  hour  the  employes  in  the  different  offices 
had  been  brushing  their  hats,  paletots,  and  trowsers ;  the  desks 
had  been  carefully  dusted,  the  mending  of  pens  bad  ceased,  the 
word  begun  was  left  unfinished  till  to-morrow,  and  the  young 
gentlemen,  as  they  quitted,  were  pointed  out  and  named  to 
Jerome,  every  one  being  either  son  of  a  deputy,  cousin  of  a 
deputy,  nephew  of  a  deputy,  or  grandson  of  a  deputy.  Max 
is  invited  to  contribute  to  the  new  organ  of  government,  and 
gives  joyful  consent ;  the  paper  is  established,  and  Jerome  is 
once  more  immersed  in  literature  and  politics  of  a  trying 
nature. 

Our  hero  deprecates  the  ill  feeUng  of  the  public  towards 
ministerial  papers,  and  asserts  that  they  are  more  deserving  of 
pity  than  of  censure.  No  chance  to  the  proprietors,  of  any  daz- 
zling  success,  as  society  sets  no  value  on  such  hireUng  pens, 
and  no  surety  of  office,  as  a  ministerial  whim  can  demolish 
them  at  any  time.  A  valet^  by  stud^ng  his  one  master's  foibles 
and  tastes,  may  succeed  in  pleasmg  him,  but  Jerome  had 
nine  masters,  and  such  masters  I 

The  council,  he  states^  consists  of  two  chief  ministers,  who 
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are  eterually  striving  to  supplant  each  other^  and  of  many  secon- 
dary members^  who  are  at  perpetual  enmity.  The  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  wishes  for  precedence  over  him  of  the 
Home  Department ;  the  Public  Works  accoses  the  Exchequer 
with  roguery ;  Public  Instruction  indulges  in  uncharitable  lan- 
guage towards  Justice  and  Religion;  the  Minister  of  War 
swears  by  all  the  victories  of  the  Empire  that  no  one  shall 
infringe  on  his  Department,  and  such  is  the  unanimity  of  the 
council,  seen  and  painted  by  its  own  supporter.  Jerome  con- 
siders it  as  easy  to  please  these  nine  powers  as  to  fit  the  heads 
of  nine  customers  with  one  cotton  cap,  and  makes  an  apology 
for  the  simile  as  drawn  from  the  shop.  War  wishes,  perhaps, 
for  the  reformation  of  the  gaiter  button,  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pioneers'  hatchet,  but  the  treasury  cries  out  against 
the  waste,  and  adjourns  the  motion  sine  die.  What  is  the 
unfortunate  ministerial  scribe  to  do  between  these  antagonistic 
influences  P  If  he  declares  for  the  button,  he  is  put  on  the 
Index  of  the  treasury ;  if  he  shirks  the  question,  a  thousand 
swords  are  ready  to  cut  off  his  ears ;  so  of  the  rest,  what  pleases 
one  will  displease  another.  What  is  he  to  do  P  Seek  refuge 
in  silence;  every  one  takes  this  in  bad  part;  defend  some 
position ;  why  then  he  will  make  eight  enemies  out  of  nine. 
Then  for  the  tribune  orators;  will  not  every  puny  speaker 
insist  on  his  tiresome  speech  being  reported  without  the 
slightest  abridgement?  To  believe  him,  you  have  omitted 
essential  passages,  altered  the  punctuation  and  the  sense,  used 
ihehear  hears,  very  sparingly;  have  left  out  the  applause; 
thinned  the  maris  of  approbation,  have  trifled  with  the  sensa- 
tions,dXiA,  completely  forgotten  i\xQuniversal acclamations.  ''And 
we  must  submit,  for  the  deputies  hold  the  purse-strings ;  and 
let  me  ask  you.  Monsieur,  how  can  the  butt  of  all  these  vani- 
ties and  exigencies  be  said  to  enjoy  life  ?''  Finally,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  dissolution  of  a  ministry — Jerome  says  he  passed 
a  purgatory  of  this  kind,  and  wonders  now  how  he  came 
alive  out  of  the  struggle. 

So  important  at  such  a  time  is  the  repairing  of  a  steeple,  the 
formation  of  a  stud,  or  the  nomination  of  a  garde  champ6tre ; 
all  France  must  be  dotted  with  licenses  for  post  houses  and 
touff  shops ;  every  river  must  become  a  canal,  and  be  furnished 
with  bridges;  the  taxes  must  be  lowered  and  the  revenue  aug- 
mented. It  is  the  time  of  universal  largesses — an  arondissement 
wanta  a  new  road,  it  must  have  two ;  another  is  anxious  for 
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a  railroad,  it  most  have  one^  and  a  canal  besides :  let  no  one  be* 
troubled  with  a  false  modesty^  the  exchequer  is  at  your  mercy, 
plunge  in  your  arm  to  the  shoulder,  bring  away  what  fortune 
sends,  thank  the  blind  goddess,  and  make  no  remarks.  The 
season  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  short :  beautiful  for  the  voters, 
terrible  for  the  official  press  :  the  zeal  of  the  leaders  is  luke- 
warm, the  eulogies  of  the  favorites  are  scanty,  the  writers  are 
sold  to  the  enemy ;  the  deputies  threaten,  the  ministers  are  not 
at  ease,  and  political  existences  tremble  on  their  pedestals : — 

"While  I  was  becoming  an  authority  in  the  exalted  res:ion8  of 
politics,  Malvina  took  the  literary  portion  of  the  journal  under  her 
own  special  care,  hayins^  been  qualified  bv  her  previous  studies  in 
the  school  of  Paul  de  Kock.  Since  she  had  become,  as  it  were,  an 
integral  portion  of  the  Government,  she  was  completely  beside  her- 
self;  she  took  lessons  in  eouitation,  and  spoke  the  language  of  the 
riding  school  like  any  Parisian  Lioime,  t  had  become  acquainted 
with  some  literary  men  and  artists  in  vogue ;  and  Malvina  presided 
with  much  complacency  over  several  select  tea  parties,  composed 
of  blue  stockings,  musicians,  and  suckling  artists,  mingled  with  our 
r^^ar  staff.  It  would  have  done  you  eood  to  see  Malvina's  r^al 
urs  as  she  passed  among  her  subjects,  addressing  our  literary,  c^e- 
brities  by  their  Christian  names,  and  dictating  to  our  feuilleitonists, 
to  whom  she  promised  her  patronage  at  five  &ancs  the  column,  pro- 
vided they  were  good  chiloreu.  'May  the  ■  run  away  with 
you,'  said  she  to  one  pupil  in  her  equine  and  literary  idiom ;  'you 
did  not  keep  the  cord  of  your  story  tight  in  your  last  feuilleton, 
Jules :  read  the  Jean,  of  Paul  de  Kock.  Ah,  that  is  a  writer  who 
knows  what  to  do  with  his  characters :  your  heroine  is  a  puling  milk- 
and-water  creature.  Commend  me  to  one  of  Paul's ;  he  is  the  boy 
that  knows  how  to  keep  his  readers  awake.  Jules,  Jules,  we  must 
send  you  to  grass,  if  you  don't  look  alive.'  Then  she  would  make 
a  tour  round  the  room,  shaking  hands  with  the  established  authors, 
and  affecting  an  easy  familiarity  with  them.  '  Eh,  is  this  Frederick  ? 
CSotdieJ  how  goes  it,  old  boy?  Ah,  this  is  that  devil  of  a  Eugene 
CSue),  Good  day,  Eugene,  how  is  your  horse?  Parbleul  here  is 
the  great  Victor  (Hugo),  the  solemn  Victor,  the  gloomy  Victor : 
and  you,  Honore  (^Balzac),  will  you  have  a  cup  of  tea,  you  terrible 
fat  budget  ?'  tapping  him  familiarly  on  the  stomach.  '  Oh,  the  -~— 
eat  you ;  I  did  not  see  you  till  this  very  moment.' " 

Jerome  is  at  the  height  of  fortune's  wheel  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, when  he  receives  the  dreadful  news  that  the  ministerial 
aid  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  his  paper  forthwith,  and  Malvina 
at  once  resigns  her  hippine  and  literary  sceptre,  and  shows 
herself  the  industrioas,  loving,  and  devoted  helpmate.  How- 
ever, he  loses  all  energy,  and  feels  like  Ixion  with  his  millstone, 
or  the  DanaJides  with  their  sieves,  till  he  is  enooun^d  to  take 
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up  the  trade  of  criminal  philanthropy.  So  he  declares  himself 
the  patron  of  great  and  orave  criminals;  he  seeks  them  out 
early,  and  thas  forestalls  other  selfish  philanthropists.  He 
once  conducted  a  parricide  to  the  scaffold  in  such  an  impressive 
style  as  made  a  great  public  sensation.  "What  was  wanting,'*  as 
he  observed,  "to  these  victims  of  human  prejudice  and  revenge 
but  a  suitable  sense  of  their  dignity,  and  a  confidence  in  them- 
selves/' He  endeavoured  to  infuse  these  Qualities  into  their 
hearts  by  admitting  them  to  his  intimacy  and  to  his  table.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  the  first  eminent  hero  who  enjoyed  this  pri- 
vilegemistook  MalvinJa  watch  and  two  silver  covers  for  his  own 
prooerty,  but  he  was  only  a  stripling  of  eighteen,  and  such  an 
inaavertence  is  surely  pardonable  at  that  tender  age.  However, 
Malvina  considered  the  loss  of  those  common  place  articles 
seriously,  and  thus  Jerome  was  never  more  than  a  tyro  in  the 
peculiar  and  popular  school  of  the  Ainsworths  and  Beynoldses 
of  the  Gallic  fictionists. 

He  now  feels  that  having  done  all  he  could  to  establish  a 
social  position,  and  having  very  decidedly  failed  in  his  efforts, 
the  only  thing  left  was  a  respectable  suicide ;  any  other  course 
would  only  befit  a  vulgar  soul ;  it  was  the  step  which  Jean 
Jacques  would  have  approved,  and  Jerome  felt  it  a  duty  to 
himself  to' die,  but  still  to  die  in  a  manner  imposing  and  worthy 
of  his  talents : — 

'*  *  Malvina,'  said  I,  *  suicide,  after  all,  is  the  only  mode  left  to 
win  a  name  and  a  place  in  the  public  thought.  Living,  you  are  less 
than  nothing;  dead,  you  become  a  hero:  then  jealousy  ceases,  then 
commences  your  apotheosis.  What  man  or  woman  m  my  lifetime 
ever  repeated  a  line  of  my  Flower*  of  Sahara^  or  my  City  of  the  Apo- 
ctdypie;' hut  scarcely  will  my  hodj  be  cold,  when  each  of  these 
Doems  will  become  a  monument  of  fame,  a  work  of  sacred  genius. 
1  will  then  have  applauding  critics ;  I  will  create  a  school,  and  no 
mistake.  Every  well-arranged  suicide,  up  to  this  time,  has  been 
successful.  The  journals  seize  on  them,  public  sympathy  is  at  once 
enlisted  :  I  must  decidedly  begin  to  make  my  arrangements.'  '  Oh, 
what  a  blockhead  you  are,  «l^rome ;  are  you  going  to  die  with  a 
chafing  dish  of  charcoal,  like  a  needle-  woman  at  five  sous  a  day  ?' 
'Ahl  ahl  that's  another  question,  Malvina;  I  must  reflect:  shall 
I  swallow  a  key,  like  Gilbert,  or  prussic  acid,  like  Chatterton?  Shall 
I  have  recourse  to  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  or  to  the  waters  of  the  Seine, 
like  a  celebrated  painter  ?  This  is  a  point  worthy  to  be  weighed  ;  let 
us  do  nothlnff  lightly.  The  event  would  be  still  more  solemn,  more 
impressive,  if  lovely  woman  took  her  part  therein ;  if  we  two,  for 
instance,  descended  to  the  Night  of  Hades  hand  in  hand.'  *  Catch 
me  at  it  indeed.'     '  Then  would  we  obtain  the  double  crown  of 
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genius  and  lore.  Oh,  what  transcendenUl  images  would  the  long* 
Haired  poeta  fling  abroad  in  our  glorification  1  We  would  be  two 
dovesi  with  wings  spent,  and  rendered  powerless  by  the  storms  of 
life,  who  at  last  took  refuge  under  the  broadpinions  of  Despair,  and 
died,  mingling  their  souls  in  a  last  sieh.  We  shall  be  the  iry  and 
the  oak,  blasted  by  the  same  thunderbolt ;  we  shall  be — any  thin^, 
in  fact,  that  we  please.'  '  Thank  you  for  nothing,  Jerome.'  *It  is 
the  last  banquet  of  life,  my  chuck,  and  I  offer  you  the  vacant  place 
at  my  side.'  '  Don't  take  the  trouble,  I  won't  have  it.  Did  any  one 
ever  hear  such  a  screech  owl ;  you'd  be  a  capital  assistant  to  an  un- 
dertaker, you  reallv  would.*  These  discussions  were  repeatedly  re- 
newed ;  and  my  mmd,  being  now  fixed  on  the  philosophy  of  suicide, 
I  read  with  avidity  every  author  touching  on  the  subject*  and 
among  them  I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  Mons.  Jean  Biret,  none 
of  whose  works  seemed  to  have  been  ever  finished.  In  mv  former 
ezoerience  I  took  for  panted  that  our  future  life  was  to  be  essen- 
tially different  from  this  present  one ;  Mons.  Jean  soon  overcame 
this  prejudice.  After  Pytnagoras,  he  revealed  the  perpetuity  of  ii^ 
dividuais  in  the  bosom  of  the  species.  It  was  a  thought  simple 
enough,  but  grand  at  the  same  time.  We  have  lived,  we  shall  live. 
Twenty  centuries  since  we  were  Athenians  ;  to-day  we  are  Parisians. 
In  two  centuries  we  will  be  Muscovites.  The  Roman  Oaius  is  now 
simple  Paturot ;  hereafter  he  is  to  be  Tchien  Kang,  and  rule  the 
yellow-faced  men  of  China.  This  system  of  life  filled  me  with  joy ; 
death  was  not  now  the  portal  of  awe,  mystery,  and  terror ;  it  was 
nothing  but  the  gate  leaaing  from  one  garden  to  another,  merelv  a 
change  of  your  state.  I  am  disgusted  with  the  life  of  a  poet ;  I  kill 
myself,  and  become  a  porter.  Oh,  great  discovery !  oh,  immeasur- 
able revelation !  I  was  determined  that  Malvina  should  accompany 
me,  and  directed  my  attack  to  the  feeblest  point  of  her  understand- 
ing. '  Oh,  dear  Malvina,  you  are  filling  a  miserable  part  on  this 
stage ;  you  have  been  at  one  time  Empress  of  Thibet  (Asiatic  geo- 
gri^hy  nad  not  been  made  interesting  in  Malvina's  seminary)  ;  you 
are  now  an  obscure  florist ;  it  depen£  on  yourself  to  choose  vour 
future  life,  and  be  Queen  of  France  in  1937.  There  is  a  gain,  there 
is  a  promotion :  you  die,  you  live  again ;  you  die  once  more,  you  are 
again  restored.  Oh,  ^at  Jean  Biret,  be  our  patron  1 !'  Ah,  it  was 
labor  in  vain;  Malvina  was  obdurate — a  very  rock.  Not  only 
would  she  not  die,  but  she  vowed  she  would  have  my  life  if  I  made 
any  attempt  at  felo  de  se :  so  I  lost  all  relish  for  existence,  grew  thin 
and  meagre,  and  was  at  last  only  the  shade  of  my  former  self.  One 
ffood  qu^ity  Malvina  had  in  perfection :  she  was  the  very  ideal  of  a 
devoted  woman.  Seeing  she  could  not  chanee  my  resolution,  she 
resolved  to  partake  my  destiny.  '  Jerome,'  said  she  to  me  one  day, 
'  you  are  qmte  right ;  this  is  a  dismal  place,  let  us  look  for  another ; 
perhaps  good  Jean  Biret  will  select  a  lucky  ticket  for  us.  Who  knows 
but  I  shall  be  re-bom  with  an  equipage  and  200,000  livres  yearly  in- 
come.' From  this  day  she  hastened  our  preparations.  On  consult* 
Inff  her  Paul  de  Kock  souvenirs,  she  decided  on  charcoal.  I  was 
indifferent  as  to  the  means,  and  so  penned  a  farewell  epbtle  to  my 
imcle.     This  letter  Malvina  was  to  post  in  the  evening,  that  thus  my 
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worthy  relative  might  not  receive  it  till  all  should  be  over  with  us. 
On  Malvina's  departure  I  turned  over  the  events  of  my  life,  read 
part  of  the  FUwen  of  Sahara,  discovered  new- beauties  at  every  line, 
and  noticed  not  Malvina's  prolonged  absence.  At  length  she  en- 
tered with  the  necessary  apparatus — the  charcoal,  the  paper  for 
stuffing  everv  cranny,  &c. ;  and,  at  my  request,  she  sat  down,  and 
indited  her  farewell  to  the  world  and  the  police  authorities,  while  I 
was  arranging  my  adieus  in  metre.  Malvina's  artless  composition 
took  this  K>rm : '  A  mon  sieur  le  komi  ser  de  peau  lise  du  karr  tie  kon 
na  ku  se  paire  saune  du  ma  maure :  jeu  meurre  ave  queu  Geai  rhum 
veau  lon^  terre  man.  Lavi  haie  un  des  air :  nouze  alle  bon  chaire 
chair e  mie  Oeufs  ksa. — Veau  tre  sairre  ventre. 

Malvika.' 
While  my  partner  thus  designated  sounds  by  their  supposed  represen- 
tatives, I  asked  of  the  Muse  a  final  chaunt,  desirous  to  leave  on  my  durk 
career  one  track  of  poetic  splendor,  with  which  the  journals  might 
enrich  their  columns  the  following  day.     Here  are  the  stanzas : — 

At  the  banquet  of  Power,  a  stranger  forlorn, 

I  sat  and  kept  silent  all  da^  ; 
But  when  I  met  nought  but  ill-nature  and  scorn* 

I  rose — and  walked  silent  away. 

I'll  now  bid  adieu  to  this  desolate  life. 

Having  truthfully  penned  this  last  line-a ; 
111  enter  Death's  portals  along  with  my  wife. 

My  pride  and  my  joy,  my  Malvina. 

Adieu  Max  and  Valmont,  I  pardon  Flouchippc  ; 

I  bewail  and  excuse  St.  Ernest : 
I  die  in  the  City  where  rules  Kins  Philippe 

In  the  night,  with  the  wind  at  North.£ast. 

Let  none  be  accused  in  the  courts  for  my  doom. 

At  mv  own  will  and  pleasure  I  go  : 
When  the  Death-Bell  of  Destiny  rings  the  last  hoar, 

XJnrepining,  the  sage  sinks  below. 

I  abandon  the  world,  this  monster  mousetrap, 

Without  anger,  or  hate,  or  regret : 
I  fall  but  to  nse  up  a  splendid  satrap. 

On  the  system  of  Great  Jean  Biret. 

And  now  as  this  Kosmos  is  only  a  round, 

A  Polka,  a  Reel,  or  Mazurka, 
Let's  go  off  at  once,  and  if  truth  be  in  Jean, 

I'll  revive  as  the  Shah  or  Grand  Turk-a. 

Then  squatting  at  ease  on  my  cushions,  so  soft, 

I'll  behold  with  serenest  emotion, 
Thirty-two  Odalisques  all  as  beauteous  as  day. 

Float  around  me  in  musical  motion. 
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When  my  task  was  done,  '  now,*  said  I  exultingly,  *  the  world  will, 
perhaps,  be  sensible  of  its  loss  when  these  stanzas  go  forth.  Come 
Malvina,  give  me  your  hand  so  that  death  may  not  find  ns  divided. 
The  brazier  began  to  glow,  the  air  to  rarify  (sic),  and  we  prepared 
to  receive  the  grim  visitor  as  comfortably  as  we  conld.  I  had 
scarcely  lain  down  when  I  became  sensible  through  my  whole  being, 
of  a  delightful  calm  and  languor  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  millions  of 
the  essential  atoms  of  my  substance  were  being  disengaged,  and 
mingling  in  the  ocean  of  surrounding  fluid.  A  gradual  stupor  took 
possession  of  my  senses ;  and  to  think,  or  be  even  sensible  of  existence, 
seemed  a  task  beyond  my  powers ;  I  gave  way,  and  all  consciousness 
was  lost.  A  thundering  noise  at  the  door  hardly  roused  me  from 
this  lethargy;  it  was  impossible  to  die  with  any  comfort  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  clatter ;  so  Malvina  opened  her  eyes,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  indecency  of  such  a  proceeding.  '  We  must 
change  our  lodgings  I  see,  if  we  wish  for  quiet.'  *  Open,  open,  I 
say,'  cried  a  voice.  *  How  can  we  open,'  cried  she,  '  with  one  fool 
in  the  other  world  :  go  away,  we  are  occupied.'  '  Open  or  I'll  break 
the  door.'  *  We  can't  open,  we  are  already  beyond  recovery :  what  a 
fine  police  we  have  to  let  quiet  citizens  be  disturbed  in  this  manner 
long  after  midnight :  are  you  dead,  Jerome  ?'  *  Well,  I  don't  think 
I'm  quite  dead — all  in  good  time.*  I  had  scarcely  pronounced  these 
words,  when  the  door  was  smashed  in  pieces,  and  a  person  rushing 
in  at  once  flung  open  the  window  ;  indeed,  I  think  Malvina  had  not 
made  it  a  case  of  conscience  to  shut  it  very  tight :  I  was  roused  by 
the  influx  of  fresh  air,  and  there  before  me  was  my  poor  uncle  look- 
ing down  on  us  with  the  deepest  pity  in  his  benevolent  old  face. 
*  Uncle,'  said  I,  '  you  were  not  expected  here  till  to-morrow  ;  we 
will  be  put  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  second  operation  I  see.' 
'  Unhappy  boy,'  said  he,  '  this  is  not  courage,  but  rank  cowardice 
and  egotism,  striving  to  escape  the  ordinary  trouble  and  pressure  of< 
human  life.  I  have  never  ceased  to  watch  over  you,  and  have  been 
expectine  the  hour  of  your  return  for  some  time ;  but  never  thought 
you  would  have  recourse  to  this  miserable  expedient.'  'Touare 
quite  right,  tender  uncle,'  said  Malvina,  '  but  we  were  only  going 
to  change  our  outsides  like  the  silk  worms,  and  get  a  handsome  new 
skin.'  *  You  also,'  said  my  uncle.  '  Oh  let  us  distinguish  between 
the  cases,  eloquent  uncle.  For  what  do  you  think  I  cared  ?  a  cus- 
tard  at  four  sous  on  great  occasions,  two  pair  of  buskins  in  the  year, 
chickweed  for  my  birds,  and  Jerome  by  my  side,  I  would  be  as  liappy 
as  a  lark ;  but  Jerome  was  tired  of  the  world  and  would  go,  and 
what  would  I  do  when  he  was  gone,  and  this  is  the  whole  history  of 
it.'  This  indirect  lesson  was  calculated  to  produpe  a  salutary  im- 
pression on  me :  I  saw  the  justice  of  my  imcle's  observation ;  I  was 
a  profound  egotist ;  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  every  one 
that  held  me  in  their  hearts,  to  the  idol  of  an  unhealthy  ambition.  I 
now  began  to  see  things  as  they  really  existed,  and  to  perceive  that 
the  world  was  not  altogether  composed  of  men  thirsting  for  celebrity, 
and  marching  to  fortune  or  glory  by  trumpet-blowing  and  quackery : 
the  conversion  was  not  instantaneous,  but  the  first  steps  were  taken 
at  all  events.     •     •     •     •     Uncle  Paturot  took  his  leave,  making  us 
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promise  to  dine  with  him  next  day,  Malvina  lighted  him  down  stairs. 
It  was  now  three  o'clock,  and  high  time  to  take  some  repose,  but  still 
I  was  kept  awake  by  striving  for  a  solution  of  my  uncle's  forced 
march,  several  hours  before  my  letter  could  have  reached  him  in  the 
ordinary  routine.  I  began  to  sound  Malvina  on  the  subject,  but  she 
answered  me  tartly  enough, '  you  are  very  tiresome,  do  let  me  sleep. 
How  did  the  letter  i^o,  you  ask  ;  I  suppose  through  the  pigeons'  post 
office  ;  shut. your  eyes  and  your  mouth,  and  take  counsel  of  your 
pillow.'  After  some  minutes  I  was  vanquished  by  fatigue  and  want 
of  rest,  and  awoke,  not  till  broad  day.  I  confess  that  the  first  rav  of 
light  that  fell  on  my  eyes  let -into  my  soul  a  flood  of  happiness :  I  had 
thought  that  the  sun  would  never  shed  his  joyful  beams  on  me 
agun,  and  now  I  hailed  the  cheering  rays  as  an  earnest  of  coming 
peace  and  joyousness." 

The  reader  may  now  imagine  the  necessary  routine  of  in- 
stalling Jerome  and  Malvina  in  the  good  old  uncle's  shop,  of 
his  retiring  to  the  country  to  sow  turnips,  and  of  the  ordinary 
result  of  such  changes  in  the  old  age  of  smoked  citizens.  Law 
and  religion  are  called  in  to  sanction  the  connexion  of  our  hero 
and  his  mistress ;  she  brings  an  amount  of  genius  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  her  cotton  fabrics, .  and  extends  the  business.  Jerome 
changes  his  role  of  poet  &nd  journalist  to  that  of  night-cap 
maker  in  ordinary  to  the  author  of  Hemani,  Has  Jerome  now 
found  the  charm  of  content  P  is  his  brain  never  visited  by  his 
old  poetic  illusions  ?  does  the  delight  of  seeing  his  thoughts  in 
print,  and  of  hearing  his  name  mentioned,  as  that  of  one  who 
stirs  the  heart  of  the  multitude  by  his  whispered  charms, 
never  trouble  his  repose?  The  reader  can  answer  these 
queries  as  his  age  and  knowledge  may  inform  him. 

Though  Jerome  thus  renounces  his  hopes  of  literary  fame  for 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  we  are  sure  that  our  author  does  not 
look  upon  the  possession  of  genius,  and  its  manifestation  to 
the  world,  as  an  act  of  little  moment.  It  is  surely  a  good 
and  meritorious  thing  if  any  of  us,  in  his  limited  sphere, 
has,  by  his  talents,  innocently  amused,  or  usefully  occupied  the 
leisure  hours  of  his  neighbours,  or  by  his  wise  counsel,  has 
strengthened  them  in  their  good  resolves,  or  turned  them  from 
the  execution  of  bad  ones.  How  much  nobler,  and  more 
exalted  stiU,  is  the  lot  of  him  who  effects  the  same  good  results, 
not  in  the  persons  of  a  few  neighbours,  of  the  dwellers  of  a 
county,  or  city,  or  canton,  or  of  the  natives  of  a  little  kingdom, 
but  of  continents,  of  empires,  or  wherever  a  civilized  language 
is  spoken  or  read ;  and  this  not  only  during  his  short  span  of 
life,  but  even  whilst  books  shall  be  printed  and  children  taught 
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to  read ;  and  so  long  aa  articolately-speaking  men  suoceed  each 
other  in  generations,  e?en  so  long  shall  his  good  heart,  guided 
by  his  genias,  work  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  fellow 
beings,  for  their  amusement,  their  improvement,  and  advance- 
ment in  those  paths  appointed  to  lead  to  ultimate  perfection 
and  happiness. 

Placed  in  contrast  with  the  works  of  such  men,  how  con- 
temptible, misdirected,  and  wicked  appear  the  actions  and 
designs  of  an  Alexander,  a  Gsesar,  or  a  Napoleon,  and  still 
trebly  so  the  productions  of  such  as  have  been  enriched  with  a 
living  and  creative  genius,  and  who,  whether  as  philosophers 
or  poets,  turned  its  holy  and  health-giving  qualities  to  a  deadly 

Sison  to  destroy  or  impair  the  spiritual  life  of  all  their  hapless 
low-mortals  who,  in  an  evU  hour,  took  them  for  guides  or 
mental  physicians.  But  is  the  moral  of  the  book  before  us  all, 
and  solely,  French  ? 

On  looking  over  a  late  number  of  a  London  newspaper,  we 
found  displayed  three  advertisements  in  the  same  column,  from 
three  great  luminaries,  one  of  the  male,  the  other  two  of  the 
female  sect,  as  Malvina  would  say:  the  three  invitations, 
couched  in  the  same  terms,  and  requesting  her  Majest/s  un- 
married lieges  particularly,  but  the  married  ones  did  not  seem 
excluded,  to  send  the  advertiser  twelve  postage  stamps,  and  in 
return  each  postulant  would  receive  a  talisman,  of  some  kind 
or  other,  by  which  the  violent  attachment  of  any  individual  of 
the  opposite  gender,  would  be  secured,  even  though  the  owner 
of  the  spell  were  a  mere  peasant,  and  the  person  coveted  a 
duchess.  The  application  of  the  charm  was  to  be  so  neat,  and 
delicate,  and  hidden,  that  discovery  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  fortunate  possessor  need  not  limit  his  desires  to  one ; 
the  spell,  in  fact,  had  a  universal  virtue,  and  he  might, 
if  he  pleased,  win  the  hearts  of  half  England.  Though  the 
wording  of  the  three  precious  bulletins  was  identical,  the  names 
and  addresses  excepted  (and,  indeed,  the  composition  was 
altogether  unique),  the  wizard  very  ungallantly  cautioned  the 
discerning  British  public  against  the  fallacious  hopes  held  out 
by  opposition  witches,  and  very  innocently  asked,  could  any  one 
of  common  sense  believe  their  assertions  of  having  effected  6,700 
and  odd  marriages  in  the  last  year :  no,  no,  it  was  all  humbug, 
his  was  the  only  genuine  bird-lime.  These  advertisements  had 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  '^  standing  insertions''  for 
years,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  the  three  philanthropists  were 
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at  no  loss  by  the  practice,  what  an  exalted  idea  they  must 
entertain  of  the  average  sonnd  judgment  of  the  masters  of  the 
civilized  world  I 

An  astrologer  in  the  same  blessed  regenerator,  offered,  for 
twelve  postage  stamps,  on  getting  the  postulant's  name,  to 
return  an  acrostic  embodying  the  future  fate  of  his  dupe,  but 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  how  he  surmounted  the 
difficulty  which  the  identity  of  the  names  of  the  thousands  of 
John  8miths  and  Tom  Brownes  must  present:  perhaps  he 
trusted  to  a  variety  in  the  spelling  adopted  by  the  individuals. 

Geesar,  Alcibiades,  and  other  men  of  genius,  openly  exhibited 
some  ridiculous  peculiarity,  to  diminish  the  envy  that  would 
naturally  attach  to  their  great  abilities :  and  what  they  did 
with  design  John  Bull  does  without  any  design  at  all.  There 
is  no  one  in  the  world  more  honest,  or  honourable,  or  consi- 
derate, or  judicious,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  one  more 
easy  to  be  gulled. 

A  cunning  Yankee  woman  has  spent  a  week  teaching  her 
joints  to  crack  when  called  on,  and  John  is  sure  that  she  has 
power  to  summon  into  the  presence  of  her  assembly  of  fools,  the 
disembodied  spirits,  who  are  either  enduring  the  torments  of 
the  reprobate,  or  enjoying  the  bliss  of  paradise.  Judge  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  one  of  these  ministering  spirits  that  lately  declared 
Owen  of  the  Parallelograms,  as  about  to  impose  his  Nullifidian 
catechism  on  the  youth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  great 
success,  and  the  express  approbation  of  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. High  dramatic  art  is  surely  not  in  much  favor  with 
that  other  spirit  who  solemnly  declared  that  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet's  father  had  seventeen  noses,  and  it  was  harsh  enough 
in  the  third  spirit  to  pronounce  his  or  her  medium,  Mrs. 
Hayden,  an  impostor.*  A  sleight-of-hand  stroller  pretends  to 
put  his  daughter  in  the  mesmeric  trance,  the  audience  being 
admitted  at  sixpence  a  head,  and  goes  through  the  crowd  col- 
lecting watches,  rings,  questions,  &c.  She  can  answer  queries 
proposed  through  her  father  correctly  enough,  by  means  of  the 
conventional  form  in  which  he  shapes  them,  and  the  clairvoy- 
ance of  the  girl  is  pronounced  indubitable.  Being  aware  of 
the  unaccountable  powers  and  operations  of  the  mind  when  the 
corporal  functions  are  suspended,  and  of  the  undoubted  influ- 

*  Chambers*  Journal,  Maj  21,  1863. 
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ence  possessed  by  a  person  of  stern  volition  over  one  of  a 
feeble  will  or  nervous  temperament^  we  leave  mesmerism  an 
open  question^  though  convinced  of  the  folly  and  impiety  of 
cultivating  it  as  a  science  to  be  taaght  on  platforms  by  impos- 
tors ;  but  we  certainly  entertain  feelings  of  contempt  and  pity 
for  those  whose  faith,  in  an  over-ruling  and  creative  Providence, 
is  inert  or  dead,  in  the  presence  of  the  wonders  of  physiology, 
botany,  or  astronomy,  and  who  yet  will  run  after  every  humbug 
of  the  above  description,  who,  for  the  sake  of  sixpences  and 
shillings,  dares  to  arrogate  to  himself  such  awful  powers,  and 
pretends  to  rend  the  veil  separating  us  from  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  which,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  would  only  add 
intolerable  evils  to  the  ordinary  sorrows  of  our  mortal 
state. 

To  dupes  and  dupers  we  recommend  the  study  of  one  of 
Cruikshank's  sketches,  where  a  figure  intended  by  the  artist 
for  one  of  that  class  who  rush  in  ''  where  angels  fear  to  tread,'' 
with  bandage  on  eyes,  asses'  ears  on  head,  and  one  leg  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  has  the  other  leg  flung  out  over  the  void, 
into  which  the  next  move  will  send  the  wretch,  a  thousand 
fathoms  down.  Another  profitable  piece  of  study  will  be  the 
passages  in  Zanoni  where  the  student,  by  intense  research,  and 
heavy  sacrifices  has  the  partition  wall  dividing  him  from  the 
impalpable  and  invisible  removed.  They  will  there  learn  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  possession  of  such  powers  :  and  when 
they  find  that  the  adept  would  give  all  the  possible  treasures 
ana  enjoyments  of  the  world  to  get  dispossessed  of  his  horrible 
privilege,  perhaps  they  will  pause  in  their  unholy  search  after 
forbidden  knowledge.  Possibly,  neither  Griiikshank's  sketch, 
nor  Bulwer's  subUme  and  matchless  description  is,  for  the 
moment,  attainable.  Well  then  we  refer  them  to  the  Booi  cf 
Samuel;  and  if,  after  witnessing  the  appalling  presence  of  the 
shade  of  the  Prophet,  and  his  no  less  appalling  denouncement, 
so  swiftly  to  be  realized,  they  persist  in  imitating  the  impious 
practice  of  the  summoning  medium  or  the  unhappy  consulter, 
we  are  persuaded  that  nothing  we  could  urge  will  reduce 
them  to  a  rational  mode  of  conduct  or  thought;  and  so,  for 
the  present,  we  resign  the  wand,  and  commend  our  selection 
to  the  kind  construction  of  the  reader.  But  if  Beybaud  could 
find  in  French  Social  Life  the  materials  for  a  novel  so  scathing 
as  Jerome  Paturot,  English  writers,  like  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
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and  that  rapidly  rising  and  really  clever  novelist,  Shirly 
Brooks^  may,  in  the  social  every  day  life  of  these  kingdoms, 
discover  all  the  characters,  and  all  the /ourberies  distinguishing 
oor  less  thoughtful  neighbours.  Jerome  Paturot  is  not 
altogether  a  fiction,  or  a  picture  of  French  social  life  only,  in 
it  English  readers  can  discover  much  that  resembles  the  follies 
of  their  own  country. 


Art.  n.— the  STREETS  OF  DUBLIN. 

NO.  VII. 

The  early  history  of  the  cathedral  of  the  holy  Trinity  at  Dub- 
lin, commonly  called  Christ  Chdrch,  is  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity. The  local  manuscript  known  as  the  "  Black  book  of 
Christ  Church,"  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century,  states 
that  "  the  vault*  or  crypts  of  this  church  were  erected  by  the 
Danes  before  Saint  Patrick  came  to  Ireland,  the  church  not 
being  then  built  or  constructed  as  at  the  present  day ;  where- 
fore Saint  Patrick  celebrated  mass  in  one  of  the  crypts  or 
vaults,  which  is  still  called  the  crypt  or  vault  of.  Saint  Patrick. 
And  the  saint,  observing  the  great  miracles  which  God  per- 
formed in  his  behalf,  prophesied  and  said  that  after  many 
years  here  shall  be  founded  a  church,  in  which  God  shall  be 
praised  beyond  all  the  churches  in  Ireland."  The  statement 
of  the  vaults  of  the  church  having  been  built  by  the  Northmen 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  Patrick  is  obviously  erroneous,  as 
the  Danes  were  unknown  even  by  name  in  Europe  until  late 
in  the  sixth  century ;  and  as  an  inquisition  in  the  time  of 
Bichard  II.  decided  that  the  institution  ''  was  founded  and 
endowed  by  divers  Irishmen,  whose  names  are  unknown,  time 
out  of  mind,  and  long  before  the  conquest  of  Ireland,"  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  site  of  the  church  was  originally 
occupied  by  the  oratory  of  some  native  saint,  most  probably 
that  of  saint  Cele  Christ,  whose  festival  is  recorded  as  follows 
on  the  fifth  of  the  nones  of  March  in  the  Festology  of  Oengus,  a 
native  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century  fCele  C|i]fc, 
epfcop  6  cb]ll  cele  Cji^fc  ]  b  po|icuACA|b  ]  tA]5i)]b.  4)o 
Cbei)el  6o5A]i)  rt^c  Nft]ll  bo ; — "  Cele  ChrUt,    bishop  of 
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cm  Cele  Ckrisi,  or  the  church  of  Cele  CArut,  in  Ui  Dun- 
ehadha,  in  FortuatAa,  in  Leinster.  He  was  of  the  race  of 
Eoghan,  son  of  Niall/'  We  learn,  moreover,  from  Dr. 
O^Donovan  that  the  gloss  adds  that  this  sainfs  chnrch,  called 
CUl  Cele  Chriaij^  was  situated  in  Ui  DuncAadia^  in  Lagenia, 
or  Leinster.  The  river  Vothair  (Dodder)  is  referred  to  more 
than  once  as  in  Ui  DuncAadAa,  coupling  which  with  the  fact 
that  Mac  Gillamocholmog  was  lord  of  that  territory,  and  his 
known  connection  with  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  we  may 
thence,  with  probability,  infer  that  the  cathedral  of  the 
holy  Trinity  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cill  Cele 
Christ. 

About  the  year  1038  Sigtryg,  chief  of  the  Northmen  of 
Dublin,  and  son  of  Gormlaith,  an  Irish  princess,  gave  to  Do- 
nogh,  or  Donatus,  bishop  of  Dublin,  ''  a  place  on  which  to  build 
a  church  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  where  the  arches  or  vaults  were 
founded,  with  the  following  lands:  Beal-duleck,  Rechen, 
Portrahem,  with  their  villeins  and  cows  and  corn ;  he  also 
contributed  gold  and  silver  enough  wherewith  to  build  the 
church,  and  the  whole  court  thereof.'*  A  French  writer,  com- 
menting on  this  record,  observes :  ''  On  a  depuis  basty  une 
eglise  sur  celle  qui  estoit  sous  terre,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  sans 
exemple  en  France,  ou  nous  avons  la  cathedrale  de  ChartreSi 
Feglise  de  saint  Victor  de  Marseille,  et  quelques  autres  encore 
qui  sont  basties  de  la  mesme  fagon.'' 

The  nave  and  wings  of  the  cathedral  were  constructed  by 
Donogh,  who  also  built  an  episcopal  palace  contiguous  to  it, 
on  the  site  of  which  a  deanery  house  was  subsequently  erected. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Dublin  was,  we  may  observe, 
originally  confined  to  the  city,  beyond  the  walls  of  which  it  did 
not  extend  until  after  the  synod  of  Kells  in  1152. 

Prior  to  the  Anglo-Norman  descent,  the  church  had  acquired 
importance  as  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  as  well  as 
from  its  possession  of  a  miraculous  cross,  said  to  have  spoken 
twice,  together  with  the  following  reliques  enumerated  in  the 
Martyrology  of  the  priory,  which  states  that  they  lay  con- 
cealed in  a  case  from  the  episcopate  of  Donogh  to  the  time 
of  his  successor  Gregory,  when  they,  together  with  their  case, 
were  placed  in  a  shrine : 

*  Cel4  Christ  (Cele  Cnion^),  which  signifieB  Uterally  the  senrant  of 
Christ,  has  heen  latinized  '*  BasaUus  Christ!,*'  Christ's  vassal.  For  a  no- 
tioc  of  prince  Gillamocholmog,  see  Irish  QuabteeltBbvibw,  Vol.  II. 
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**  A  portion  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord>  and  of  the  cross  of  the  holj 
apostles  Peter  and  Andrew.  A  portion  of  the  staff  and  of  the  chain 
of  St.  Peter.  The  sandals  of  Saint  Silvester  the  pope.  Part  of  the 
reliques  of  the  eleven  thousand  holy  virgins.  Part  of  the  reliquea  of 
saint  Pinnosa*  virgin  and  martyr.  Portion  of  the  vest  of  the  virgin 
Mary.  Part  of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  and  of  Laaarus.  Part 
of  the  sepulchre  of  Audoen,  hishop  and  confessor  ;  and  some  of  the 
reliques  of  the  holy  father  Benedict.  The  reliques  of  SS.  Basil  and 
Oermanusy  bishops.  Part  of  the  vestment  of  king  Olave,  the  saint. 
Part  of  the  vestment  of  Hubert,  bishop  of  Cologne.  The  relie^ues 
of  Davidy  the  confessor.  Also  part  of  the  reliques  of  saint  Patrick, 
apostle  of  the  Irish,  and  of  the  reliques^Df  saint  Lorcan,  archbishop 
of  Dublin." 

Of  the  cross  above  referred  to  the  following  notices  have 
been  left  by  a  Latin  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  cathedral : — 

'*  How  a  cross  at  Dublin  spoke,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  truth. 

**  In  the  church  of  the  holy  Trinity  at  Dublin  there  is  a  certain 
cross  of  great  virtue,  exhibiting  a  representation  of  the  countenance 
of  our  crucified  saviour,  which,  in  the  hearing  of  several  people, 
opened  its  mouth  and  spoke,  not  many  years  before  the  coming  of 
tne  English  ;  that  is^  in  the  time  of  the  Ostmans.  For  it  happened 
that  one  of  the  citizens  invoked  it  as  the  sole  witness  to  a  certain 
contract,  but  afterwards  failing  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  constant- 
ly refusing  to  pay  the  monev  stipulated  to  him  vrno  had  trusted  to  hb 
ffood  faith,  he  one  day  invoiced  and  adjured  the  cross  in  the  church  to 
declare  the  truth  in  the  presence  of  many  citizens  then  standing  by, 
who  considered  that  his  appeal  was  more  in  jest  than  earnest ;  but 
when  it  was  thus  called  upon,  the  cross  bore  testimony  to  the  truth. 

'*  How  the  same  cross  became  immoveable. 

'*When  earl  Richard  first  came  with  his  army  to  Dublin,  the 
citizens,  fearing  much  disaster  and  misfortune,  and  mistrusting  their 
own  strength,  prepared  to  fly  by  sea,  and  desired  to  carry  this  cross 
with  them  to  the  islands.  But  notwithstanding  all  their  most  per- 
severing efforts,  the  entire  people  of  the  city,  neither  by  force  nor 
ingenuity,  could  stir  it  from  its  place. 

"  How  a  penny  offered  to  the  cross  leaped  back  twice,  but  remained 
the  third  time,  after  confession  had  been  made  ;  and  how  the  iron 
greaves  were  miraculously  restored.. 

*' After  the  city  had  been  taken,  a  certain  archer,  amon^t  others, 
made  an  offering  of  a  penny  to  the  cross,  but  on  turning  his  back  the 
money  immediately  flew  after  him,  whereupon  he  took  it  up  and 
carried  it  back  to  the  cross,  when  the  same  thing  again  happened,  to 
the  surprise  of  many  who  witnessed  it  The  archer  thereupon  pub- 
licly confessed  that  on  the  same  day  he  had  plundered  the  arch- 
bishop's house,  which   is  located   in  this    church,  and  restoring 
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all  he  had  taken,  he,  with  great  fear  and  reverence,  carried  back  the 
penny  to  the  cross  for  the  third  time,  and  it  then  remained  there  at 
lengtn  without  further  movement.  It  also  happened  that  Raymond^ 
constable  to  earl  Richard,  having  been  robbed  of  his  iron  greaves  bj 
a  certain  young  man  of  his  train,  obliged  all  his  followers  to  clear 
themselves  of  tne  theft  hj  an  oath  taken  upon  the  aforesaid  cross  in 
the  church  of  the  holy  Trinity ;  a  short  time  after,  the  young  man 
returned  from  England,  whither  he  had  gone  unsuspected,  and  threw 
himself,  pale  and  faaffgard,  at  Raymond's  feet,  offering  satisfaction 
and  craving  pardon  lor  his  fault.  He,  moreover,  confessed  in  public 
and  in  private,  that  after  swearing  falsely  upon  the  cross  he  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  persecution  from  it,  for  he  felt  it,  as  it  were, 
oppressing  his  neck  with  an  immense  weight,  which  prevented  him 
from  sleeping  or  enjoying  any  repose.  These  and  many  other  pro- 
digies and  miracles  were  performed  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  English 
by  this  most  venerable  cross." 

In  1162  LoTcan  Ua  Tuathail,  corruptly  styled  Lawrence 
CyToole,  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin  here  by  Gte- 
lasius,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  assisted  by  many  bishops ;  and 
we  are  told  that  from  this  period  the  custom  of  bishops  of 
certain  towns  in  Ireland  going  toCanterbury  for  consecration  en- 
tirely ceased : 

"  Lorcan  immediately  converted  the  secular  clergy  of  his  church 
into  canons  re^lar  of  the  order  of  Arras,  to  whose  habit  and  rule 
of  living  he  suomitted  himself.  Although  he  studiously  avoided  all 
popular  applause,  yet  his  charity  to  the  poor,  and  hospitality  to  the 
rich  could  not  be  concealed.  He  caused  every  day,  sometimes  sixty, 
sometimes  forty,  and  at  the  least,  thirty  poor  men  to  be  fed  in  his 
presence,  besides  many  whom  he  otherwise  relieved.  He  entertained 
the  rich  sj^lendidly  and  elegantly,  with  variety  of  dishes  and  several 
sorts  of  wines,  yet  never  tasted  of  the  repast  himself,  contented  with 
coarser  fare.  He  was  tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  comely  presence. 
His  outward  habit  was  grave,  but  rich  ;  underneath  it  he  wore  that 
of  a  canon  re^ar.  He  frequently  visited  Gleanndaloch  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  there  in  the  recesses  of  St.  Kevin." 

From  the  Anglo  Normans  the  convent  received  a  confirma- 
tion of  its  privileges,  with  endowments  of  land ;  and  Lorcan 
(yTuathal,  Richard  Fitz-Gislebert,  sumamed  "  Strongbowe/' 
Eobert  Fitz-Stephen,  and  Kaymond  "  le  Gros/'  undertook  to 
enlarge  the  church,  and  at  their  own  expense  built  the  choir, 
the  steeple,  and  two  chapels — one  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund, 
king  and  martyr,  and  to  St.  Mary,  c^led  the  White,  and  the 
other  to  St.  Laud.  A  third  chapel  in  the  south  aisle,  adjoining 
to  the  high  choir,  was  first  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
subsequently  acquired  the  name  of  St.  Lorcan  (yTuathal's 
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chapel,  having  been  dedicated  to  that  prelate  after  his  canon- 
ization. In  1176  Strongbowe  was  interred  here  in  sight  of  the 
holy  cross,  to  provide  lights  for  which  he  bequeathed  the  lands 
of  ICinsali.  His  funeral  obsequies  were  performed  by  arch- 
bishop Lorcan,  and  the  native  annals  state  that  "  this  Saxon 
earl  had  died  of  an  ulcer  which  had  broken  out  in  his  foot 
through  the  miracles  of  saint  Bridget  and  saint  Columb  CQle, 
and  01  all  the  other  saints  whose  churches  had  been  destroyed 
by  him.  He  saw,  as  he  thought,  saint  Bridget  in  the  act  of 
killing  him.''  Four  years  after  this  event,  the  famous  relic 
known  as  "Baculus  Jesu/'  or  the  "Staff of  Christ,*'  was 
transferred  from  Armagh  to  the  church  of  the  holy  Trinity.  Of 
this  crosier  or  staff,  which  the  rev.  Dr.  Lanigan  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  walking-stick  of  St.  Patrick,  one  of  that  saint's 
biographers,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century  gives  the  following 
account : — 

**  And  Patrick  being  desirous  that  his  journey  and  all  his  acts 
should  by  the  apostolic  authority  be  sanctioned,  he  was  earnest  to 
travel  into  the  city  of  saint  Peter,  and  there  more  thoroughly  to 
learn  the  canonical  institutes  of  the  holy  Roman  church.  And  when 
be  had  unfolded  his  purpose  unto  Germanus,  the  blessed  man  approved 
thereof,  and  associated  unto  him  that  servant  of  Christ,  Sergecius 
the  presbvter,  as  the  companion  of  his  journey,  the  solace  of  his 
labor,  and  the  becoming  testimony  of  his  holy  conversation.  Pro- 
ceeding, therefore,  by  the  divine  impulse,  or  by  the  angelic  revela- 
tion, he  went  out  of  his  course  unto  a  solitary  man  who  lived  in  an 
island  in  the  Tuscan  sea ;  and  the  solitary  man  was  pure  in  his  life, 
and  he  was  of  great  desert  and  esteemed  of  all,  and  as  his  name  was 
'Justus,'  so  also  in  his  works  was  he  just:  and  after  their  holy 
greetings  were  passed,  this  man  of  God  gave  unto  Patrick  a  staff, 
which  he  declared  himself  to  have  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  And  there  were  in  the  island  certain  other  solitary 
men,  who  lived  apart  from  him,  some  of  whom  appeared  to  be  youths, 
and  others  decrepid  old  men,  with  whom,  when  Patrick  had  con- 
versed, he  learned  that  the  oldest  of  them  were  the  sons  of  the 
youths ;  and  when  saint  Patrick  marvelling,  inquired  of  them  the 
cause  of  so  strange  a  miracle,  they  answered  unto  him,  saying,  '  We 
from  our  childhood  were  continually  intent  on  works  of  charity,  and 
our  door  was  open  to  every  traveller  who  asked  for  victual  or  for 
lodging  in  the  name  of  Christ,  when  on  a  certain  night  we  received  a 
stranger,  having  in  his  hand  a  staff;  and  we  showed  unto  him  so 
much  kindness  as  we  could  ;  and  in  the  morning  he  blessed  us  and 
said,  I  am  Jesus  Christ,  unto  whose  members  ye  have  hitherto  minis- 
tered, and  whom  ye  have  last  night  entertained  in  his  own  person : 
then,  the  staff  which  he  bore  in  his  hand,  gave  he  unto  yonder  man 
of  God,  our  spiritual  father,  commanding  him  that  he  shoald  pre* 
serve  it  safely,  and  deliver  it  unto  a  certain  stranger  named  Patrick, 
who  would,  after  many  days  were  passed,  come  unto  him :  thus  say- 

35 
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log,  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  ever  since  we  have  continued  in  the 
same  youthful  state ;  but  our  sons,  who  were  then  infants,  have,  as 
thou  seest,  become  decrepid  old  men.'  And  Patrick  giving  thanks 
unto  Qod,  abided  with  the  man  of  God  certain  days,  profiting  in  Ood 
by  his  example  yet  more  and  more ;  at  length  he  bade  him  farewell, 
and  went  on  his  way  with  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  which  the  solitary  man 
had  proffered  unto  him.  Oh  excellent  gift,  descending  from  the 
Father  of  light,  enunent  blessing,  relief  of  the  sick,  worker  of  mira- 
cles, mercy  sent  of  God,  support  of  the  wearv,  protection  of  the 
traveller  1  For  as  the  Lord  did  many  miracles  by  the  rod  in  the 
hand  of  Moses,  leading  forth  the  people  of  the  Hebrews  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  so  bv  the  Staff  that  had  been  formed  for  his  own 
hands,  was  he  pleased,  through  Patrick,  to  do  many  and  great  won- 
ders to  the  conversion  of  many  nations.  And  the  Staff  is  held  in 
much  veneration  in  Ireland,  and  even  unto  this  day  it  is  called  the 
Staff  of  Jesus," 

This  staff,  which  was  said  to  have  been  covered  with  gold, 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  of  ereat  value,  by  bishop  Tassach, 
a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick^  was  held  in  such  yeneration  that  St. 
Bernard  tells  us  it  was  one  of  those  insignia,  the  possessor  of 
which  was  ever  regarded  by  the  lower  ordar  of  people  as 
bishop  of  Armagh,  and  successor  of  St.  Patrick.  Down  to  the 
time  of  the  Beformation,  it  was  not  unusual  in  Dublin  to 
swear  witnesses  *'  upon  the  holy  masse-booke,  and  the  great 
relike  of  Ireland,  called  Baculum  Christ]/'  in  presence  of  the 
deputy,  chancellor,  treasurer  and  justice;  and  the  Black  Book 
of  Christ's  Church  records  that  in  1461,  when  the  great  eas- 
tern window  of  the  cathedral  was  blown  down  by  a  violent 
tempest,  causing  gr^at  destruction  to  the  various  deeds  and 
relics  preserved  in  the  church,  breaking,  amongst  others,  the 
chest  which  contained  the  ''  Baculus  Jesu/'  and  various  other 
relics,  the  staff  was  found  lying  uninjured  on  the  top  of  the 
stones,  while  the  other  contents  of  the  chest  were  utterly  de- 
molished, *'  which,''  says  the  record,  ''  was  esteemed  a  miracle 
by  all  who  saw  it." 

The  priory  of  the  holy  Trinity  was  held  in  such  veneration,  that 
when,  in  1283,  its  steeple,  chapter  house,  and  dormitory  were 
destroyed  by  a  fire  in  the  town,  the  citizens  made  a  collection  to 
repair  the  injury  before  they  restored  their  own  houses.  So  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century  the  civic  assemblies  "of  the  provosts 
and  bailiffs  of  Dublin  were  held  in  St.  Maiy*s  chapel  here ; 
and  when,  during  the  great  dearth  of  1308,  the  prior  being 
destitute  of  com,  and  having  no  money  wherewith  to  purchase 
it,  sent  to  Jean  le  Decer,  then  provost,  a  pledge  of  plate  to 
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the  value  of  forty  pounds,  the  latter  returned  the  plate,  and 
presented  the  prior  with  twenty  barrels  of  corn. 

Jean  de  St.  Paul,  archbishop  of  Dublin  (1849-1362), 
built  at  his  own  cost  the  whole  chancel  of  the  church,  toge- 
ther with  the  archiepiscopal  throne  as  it  stood  to  the  year 
1658.  In  1300  a  controversy  for  precedence  between  the 
prior  and  canons  of  this  convent  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Patrick's  was  composed  on  the  following  terms :  ''  That 
the  archbishop  should  be  consecrated,  and  enthroned  in  Christ 
Church ;  that  each  church  should  be  called  cathedral  and  me- 
ttopolitical ;  that  Christ  Church,  as  being  the  greater,  the 
mother,  and  the  elder  church,  should  have  the  precedence  in 
all  rights  and  concerns  of  the  church ;  that  the  cross,  mitre, 
and  ring  of  eveiy  archbishop,  in  whatever  place  he  died,  should 
be  deposited  in  Christ  church;  that  each  church  should 
have  their  turn  in  the  interment  of  the  bodies  of  their  arch- 
bishop, unless  otherwise  ordered  by  their  wills ;  and  that  the 
consecration  of  the  crism  and  oil,  on  Maunday  Thursday,  and 
the  public  penances  should  be  held  in  the  church  of  the  holy 
Trinity.'*  The  colonial  parliament,  in  which  the  prior  always 
held  a  seat^  enacted  in  1380  that  no  native  Irishman^  should 
be  suffered  to  profess  himself  in  this  institution;  and  in  1395 
Richard  11.  knighted  here  the  four  Irish  princes,  as 
narrated  by  Castide  to  Froissart  :-— 

'<  lis  furent  faits  cheraUers  de  la  main  du  roy  Itichard  d*Angle- 
terre,  en  I'^lbe  cath^drale  de  Duvelin,  qui  est  fondle  sur  saint  Jean 
Baptiste.  £t  fut  le  jonr  Notre  Dame  en  Mars,  ^ui  tat  en  ce  terns  par 
tm  jeudi ;  et  veill^rent  le  mercredi  toute  la  nuit  ces  quatre  rois  en 
la  dite  tolise ;  et  au  lendemain  &  la  messe,  et  ii  erand  solemnity,  ila 
furent  faits  chevaliers,  et  avecques  eox  messire  Thomas  Ourghem  et 
messire  Jonathas  de  Pado  son  cousin.  £t  etoient  les  quatre  rois 
tous  richement  yetus ;  ainsi  comme  k  eux  appertenoit,  et  sirent  ce 
jour  a  la  table  du  roi  Richard  d*Angleterre." 

A  parliament  assembled  in  1450  within  this  church, 
where   also,    in    1487,   was   performed   the    coronation   of 


*  For  further  observations  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  Irishmen  from 
oflloes  of  importance  in  the  Boman  Catholic  church  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, see  the  essaj  on  "  Irish  church  history,"  in  the  second  Yolume  of 
this  joumaL  The  system  was  so  strictly  foUowed  that  no  native  was 
admitted  even  as  vicar  choral  in  Christ  church  until  late  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, when,  by  the  exertion  of  great  influence,  a  young  Irish  lad,  named 
John  A.  Stevenson,  was  enrolled  among  the  pupils  of  the  music  school  of 
this  cathedral. 
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the  mysterious  personage  known  as  Lambert  Simnel^  '^a 
youth  of  a  lively  and  fascinating  countenance^  and  of  a  princely 
behaviour '" — 

**  In  May  the  dutchess  of  Burffiindy  sent  oyer  two  thousand  Oer- 
mans,  under  the  command  of  Martin  Swart,  an  old  soldier ;  with 
them  there  came  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  lord  Level,  and  others,  and 
were  kindly  received  and  lovingly  entertained  by  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  people  of  Ireland ;  they  proceeded  to  crown  this  impostor  at 
Christ  church,  in  Dublin,  with  a  crown,  which  they  took  from  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  saint  Mary's  abby  ;*  and  this  ceremony 
was  rendered  more  solemn  by  a  sermon  preached  by  the  bishop  of 
Meath  on  the  occasion,  and  by  the  attendance  of  the  lord  deputy,  the 
chancellor,  treasurer^  and  other  the  vreat  officers  of  state.  And 
after  he  was  crowned,  they  carried  him  in  triumph,  upon  the  shoulders 
of  great  Darcy  of  Flatten.  But  the  good  archoishop  of  Armagh  re- 
fused to  be  present  at  this  ridiculous  pageantry ;  for  which  they  gave 
him  all  the  trouble  they  could.*' 

Sir  Sichard  Edgecumbe^  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin  in  1488^ 
as  commissioner  from  Henry  YII.,  caused  the  bishop  of  Meath 
to  read  publicly  in  Christ's  Church,  the  "  pope^s  bull  of  ac- 
cursing,  and  the  absolution  for  the  same,  and  the  grace  which 
the  king  had  sent  b^  him''  to  grant  pardons  to  those  who  had 
confederated  with  Simnel  and  were  prepared  to  return  to  their 
allegiance.  The  practice  of  reading  important  public  documents 
in  this  cathedral  appears  to  have  been  customary  from  an  early 
period,  as  in  1317  we  find  that  after  the  promulgation  here  of 
the  Papal  bull  for  the  election  of  Alexandre  de  Bicknor  to  the 
see  of  Dublin,  another  bull  was  read  from  the  pope  proposing  a 
truce  of  two  years  between  the  king  of  England  and  Bobert  le 
Brus. 

The  great  resort  of  pilgrims  to  this  church,  attracted  by  the 
many  relics  in  its  possession,  was  interrupted,  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  *'  certayn  persones  maliciously  dis- 
posed, who  let  and  interrupted  certayn  pilgrimes  which  were 
cummying  in  pilgrymage  unto  the  blissed  Trinite  to  do  there 
deuoconn,  contrary  to  all  good  natnrale  disposiconn,  in  con- 
tempt of  our  modire  the  chirch,  and  to  the  great  hurt  and 
preiudice  of  the  said  prior  and  conuent,  and  in  contynuance 
like  to  be  a  great  distmccoun  unto  the  place  and  house  for- 


*  Another  account  says  that  this  crown  was  taken  from  the  Virgin's 
statute  in  the  church  of  "  Sainte  Marie  la  Dame.'*  Irtsh  Quartbrlt 
Rbvixw,   II.,  319. 
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said."  To  check  those  precursory  symptoms  of  a  reli^ous 
reformation,  a  parliament  held  in  Dublin  llOS,  before  Widter 
Fitz  Symon,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  deputy  of  Jaspar,  duke  of 
Bedford,  enacted — 

**  That  if  any  person  or  persones  in  tym  to  cum  do  vex,  distorbe, 
or  trowle  any  such  pilgrym  or  pilgrymes,  disposed  in  pilgrrmage 
to  visite  the  said  biissed  Trynyte,  any  saint  or  seintis,  rehke  or 
reliksy  within  the  said  cathedrale  chirch  or  precinct  of  the  same,  in 
there  cummyng,  abiding,  or  retournynv,  or  any  other  person  or  per- 
sonys,  claymyng  the  grith  of  the  said  chirch,  being  within  the  said 
chirch  or  the  precinct  of  the  sam,  that  then  as  oftyn  as  he  or  thay 
soo  offend  the  premises,  do  forfet  and  be  endettyd  unto  the  forsaid 
David  prior,  and  to  his  successores  in  xx  li  of  lawful  money,  and  by 
the  said  auctoritie,  that  it  be  lefull  to  the  said  David  prior,  and  to 
his  successours,  to  sue  in  any  corte  that  the  kine  hath,  for  the  said 
XX  li  by  writt  or  byll,  and  the  juges  before  whom  the  said  suyt 
shal  be  commensyd,  at  such  tymes  as  this  said  act  be  certified  unto 
them  by  a  mittimus  out  of  the  chauncery,  to  have  as  large  powere 
thereopon  to  procede  to  sett,  hyre,  adiudge,  and  determynn  as  any 
accoun  commensed  before  them  after  the  corse  of  the  comen  lawe, 
any  act  or  ordynaunce,  mater  or  cause  byfore  this  tym  made  to  the 
contrery  notwithstanding." 

Three  years  subsequent  to  this  enactment,  the  mayor  and 
citizens  granted  the  following  protection  to  pilgrims  visiting 
the  cathedral : — 

*'  It  is  ordeyred  by  grant  of  thys  semble  at  the  instans  of  David 
prior  of  the  cath  church  of  the  blissit  Trinite  off  Dublin,  that 
wheras  diveres  preveleges  ben  graimt  to  the  sayd  place,  as  well  by 
an  auctoryte  of  parlement  as  by  provinciall  consaylys,  yn  especiall 
^at  no  pylgrymvs  that  comyth  m  pylgr^mage  to  the  blyssed  Trynyte, 
to  the  holy  Bode,  or  baculus  Ihfi,  or  any  othyr  image  or  relyk 
wiUiin  the  said  place,  shal  not  be  vexid,  trowled,  ne  arrestyd  com- 
myng  ne  goying  auryng  hys  pylgrymage.  Also  that  eny  that  wyll 
take  refutte  and  socor  off  the  sayd  place,  shal  not  be  lettyd  to  go 
ther  to  ne  be  arresstid  within  the  precyncte  of  the  same.  Which  ys 
graunt  ordeined  and  estableyed  by  auctorite  of  this  present  that  the 
sayd  priveleges  and  all  otheris  wych  have  be  graunt  and  confermyd 
by  popis,  kyngs,  archbyssopis.  and  bishopps,  to  the  sayd  place  in 
tyme  passed  stand  in  ther  mil  effect,  without  any  interrupcyon  or 
Gontradiccion  of  anny  citizen,  or  inhabitant  of  the  citte  aforesaid,  or 
any  other  person." 

Gerald,  eighth  earl  of  Kildare,  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
priory,  was  buried  in  1513  near  to  its  high  altar,  having  in 
the  previous  year  erected  St,  Mary's  chapel  in  the  choir  of  the 
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church,  in  the  Mortiloge  of  which  we  find  him  commemorated  as 
follows : — 

**  Oeral  Fytz  Moryce  sometime  earl  of  Ealdare,  and  deputy  or 
lieutenant  of  o^r  lord  the  king  in  the  land  of  Ireland,  durine  his 
life-time  bestowed  upon  us  one  pair  of  vestments  of  cloth  of  gold  of 
tissue,  and  in  his  last  will  bequeathed  us  his  best  cloak  of  pnr^e  and 
cloth  of  gold  to  niake  yestments,  and  also  gave  the  town  called 
great  Coporan  with  all  thereto  pertaining,  to  support  the  canon  who 
should  celebrate  mass  for  his  soul  and  for  the  soul  of  Thomas  Plunket, 
formerly  chief  justice  of  the  king's  court  of  common  pleas  in  Ire- 
land, and  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed,  for  which  an 
office  of  nine  lessons  was  i^pointed  in  the  year  of  our  lord  1513.'* 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Mortiloge  exhibit  the  nature 
of  the  benefactions  to  this  priory : — 

''  Master  Thomas  Walche,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Stokys.  gave 
a  gilt  bowl  called  '  allott,' price  four  marks.  Thomas  Smothe  newly 
glased  four  windows  in  St.  Mary's  chapel.  Richard  Tristi,  sob- 
prior  of  the  church,  handsomely  ornamented  the  tabernacles  round 
the  great  altar,  as  also  the  centre  of  St.  Mary's  chapel  and  its  altar, 
and  likewise  had  the  church  newly  whitewashed  in.  the  year  1430. 
John  Walsche,  priest  and  member  of  our  congregation^  gave  a 
book,  which  is  chained  at  the  end  of  the  choir.  Cornelius,  arch- 
deacon  of  Kildare  in  1510,  bequeathed  fourteen  pounds  of  silver  to 
buy  a  cape  of  blood -coloured  velvet.  Robert  Cusake  left  a  gilt 
chalice  and  a  psaltery.  Rosina  Holywood,  wife  of  Arland  Usher, 
gave  a  silver  bowl  of  twenty-seven  ounces  for  the  common  table  of 
the  vicars.  John  Whvtt,  sometime  mayor  of  Dublin,  bequeathed  a 
zone,  value  tw^ity  shillings,  to  the  image  of  St.  Mary,  the  white. 
His  wife,  Johanna  Roche,  left  to  the  prior  'and  convents  one  bowl, 
called  '  lenott,'  price  four  marks,  and  a  silver  goblet,  price  twenty 
shillings.  John  Kyrcham  was  the  artificer  of  the  bells  of  the  con- 
vent ;  and  the  lady  of  Kyllen,  on  being  received  into  the  confrater- 
nity with  certain  of  her  sons,  gave  to  the  high  altar  a  gilt  image  of 
the  virgin  Mary,  value  ten  pounds." 

The  changes  of  religion  dorins  the  reign  of  Henry  YUI. 
necessarily  interfered  with,  and  renaered  unimportant  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  pilgrims  to  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity; 
and  Dr.  George  Browne,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  writing  to 
Thomas  Cromwell  in  1588,  observes :— "  The  Somish 
reliques  and  images  of  both  my  cathedrals,  in  Dublin,  took 
off  the  common  people  from  the  true  worship ;  but  the  nnor 
and  the  dean  find  them  so  sweet  for  their  gain,  that  they  heed 
not  my  words ;  therefore  send  in  your  lordship's  next  to  me, 
an  order  more  fiill,  and  a  chide  to  them  and  their  canons,  that 
they  might   be  removed :  let  the  order  be,   that  the  chief 
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governor  may  assist  me  in  it/'  In  pursuance  of  this  policy 
we  find  that  in  the  same  year  archbishop  Browne  procured  the 
removal  of  the  various  relics  of  the  cathedral,  and  publicly 
burned  the  "  Baculus  Christi/'  which^  according  to  the  na- 
tive annalists,  "  was  in  Dublin  performing  mirades,  from  the 
time  of  Patrick  down  to  that  time,  and  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  Christ  while  he  was  among  men/'  In  the  place  of  the  images 
and  reliques  thus  removed  from  the  cathedrals  and  churches  in 
his  diocese.  Dr.  Browne  substituted  the  Qreed,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  the  Ten  commandments,  in  gilded  frames.  A 
fundamental  alteration  was  also  made  in  the  constitution  of 
Christ  church  by  Henry  VIII.,  who,  in  1541,  converted  the 
priory  and  convent  of  the  cathedral  into  a  deanery  and  chap- 
ter, consisting  of  a  dean,  chantor,  chaneeUor,  treasurer,  and 
six  vicars  choral ;  Robert  Castle,  alias  Painswick,  the  last  prior, 
being  appointed  its  first  dean.  On  Easter  day,  1551,  the 
liturgy  in  the  English  language  was  read,  for  the  first  time,  at 
Christ  church,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  depu^  St.  Lecer, 
archbishop  Browne,  the  mayor  and  the  bailiffs  of  Dublin ;  but 
on  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  Boman  Catholic  ceremonies 
were  reinstated  until  their  suppression  by  Elizabeth  in  1559, 
and  on  the  30th  of  August,  in  the  latter  year, 

"  The  earl  of  Sussex,  lord  deputy,  came  to  Christ's  church,  where 
sir  Nicholas  Dardy  sang  the  litany  in  English,  after  which  the  lord 
deputy  took  his  oath,  and  then  thej  began  to  sing  (We  praise  Thee, 
O  Qod,  &c.)  at  which  the  trumpets  sounded.  At  the  same  time 
was  the  earl  of  Ormond  sworn  one  of  her  majesty's  priyy  council, 
and  made  lord  treasurer  of  Ireland.  These  ceremonies  being  ended, 
the  lord  deputy  rode  back  to  St.  Sepulcher's,  inviting  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  to  dine  with  him.  January  the  12th,  began  the 
parliament  to  sit  in  Christ's  church,  which  also  ended  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February  following,  having  enacted  the  Act  of  uniformity, 
ana  several  other  laws.-*Thi8  year  orders  were  sent  to  Thomas 
Lockwood,  dean  of  Chritft's  church,  to  remove  out  of  his  church  all 
Popish  relicks,  and  images,  and  to  paint  and  whiten  it  anew,  putting 
sentences  of  scripture  upon  the  walls,  in  lieu  of  pictures  or  otner  the 
like  fancies ;  which  orders  were  observed,  and  men  set  to  work  accord- 
ingly on  the  25th  of  May,  1559.  Doctor  Heath,  archbishop  of  York, 
sent  to  the  two  deans  and  chapters  of  Dublin,  viz.,  of  Christ's  church 
and  St.  Patrick,  a  larg^  bible  to  each,  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
their  quiers ;  which  two  bibles,  at  their  first  setting  up  to  the  publick 
view,  caused  a  great  resort  of  people  thither,  on  purpose  to  read 
therein,  for  the  small  bibles  were  not  common  then,  as  now ;  and  it 
appears  by  the  account  of  John  Dale,  a  bookseller,  that  he  sold 
seven  thousand  bibles  in  two  years  time,  for  the  booksellers  of  Lon- 
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don,  when  they  were  first  printed^  and  brought  over  into  Ireland  in 
the  year  1566." 

In  April,  1562,  the  roof,  south  wall,  and  part  of  the  body 
of  the  church,  fell,  and  broke  Strongbowe's  monument ;  in  the 
ensuing  June  the  repairs  of  the  building  were  commenced,  and 
in  the  wall,  when  completed,  the  following  inscription  was  in- 
serted : — 

<*  The  :  Bight :  Honorabl :  T  :  £rl : 
Of:  Svwex  :  Levtnt :  This  :  Wal  : 
Fel :  Down  :  In  :  An  :  1562.    The 
Sliding  :  of:  This  :  Wal :  Was  :  In  :  An  : 
1562/' 

The  tomb  of  Strongbowe  was  repaired  in  1570  by  sir 
Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy,  as  commemorated  in  the  inscription 
which  is  still  extant : — 

"  This  :  Avncyent :  Monvment :  of :  Rychard  : 
Strangbowe  :  called  :  Comes  :  Strangulensis  : 
Lord  :  of :  Chepsto  :  and  :  Ogyny  :  The  :  Fyrst : 
And  :  Princjpail :  Invader  :  of:  Irland  :  1169  : 
Qui :  Obiit :  1 177  :  The  :  Monvment :  was  :  broken  : 
By  :  the  :  fall :  of:  the  :  Boff :  and  :  Bodye  : 
Of:  Chrystes  :  Chvrche  :  in  :  an  :  1562  :  and  : 
Set :  Vp  :  agayn  :  at :  the  :  chargys  :  of :  the  : 
Right :  Honorable  :  Sr  :  Heniri :  Svdnev : 
Knyght :  Of :  the  :  noble  :  Order  :  L  :  Fresi 
Dent :  Wailes  :  L  :  Depvty  :  of :  Irland  :  1570." 

Of  this  monument,  representing  a  man  in  armour,  with 
another  recumbent  but  imperfect  figure  by  his  side,  a  local 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  observes  that — 

"  The  marbles  of  the  two  effigies  are  of  different  colors ;  that 
which  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  father's  beinff  black,  the  son's 

nThe  effigies  which  was  first  put  up  for  the  father,  beinff 
en  all  to  nieces  by  the  fall  of  the  church,  as  afores«d :  die  lord 
depute  causea  a  monument  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  which  was  at 
Drogheda,  to  be  removed  and  placed  instead  of  that  of  Strongbow  ; 
BO  that  the  son's  is  the  ancienter  of  the  two.  The  son's  effieies  being 
but  from  the  thighs  upwards,  occasioned  a  false  story,*  that  his  father 
cut  him  off  from  the  middle  with  a  sword ;  but  it  is  a  mistake,  for 
it  was  the  fall  of  the  church  that  broke  the  other  parts  of  the  effigies 

*  The  story  above  aUuded  to  is  narrated  as  follows  by  an  old 
writer:  ••This  Richard  (Fits  Gislebert)  had  issue  by  his  first  wife,  a 
Sonne,  a  fine  youth,  and  a  gaUant  stripling,  who  foUowing  his  father 
with  some  charge  in  battaile  array,  as  be  passed  by  Idrone  in  Leinster, 
to  relieve  Robert  Fitz  Stephens  in  Wexford,  upon  the  sight  and  cry  of  the 
Irish  men,  when  his  father  was  in  cruell  fight,  gave  backe  with  his  com- 
pany, to  the  great  discouragement  of  the  host,  yet  the  earle  got  the 
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to  pieces,  and  Strongbow  did  no  more  than  run  his  son  through  the 
bellYy  as  appears  by  the  monument  and  the  chronicle." 

in  Christ  church  was  usually  performed  the  ceremony  of 
receiTing  the  homage  of  such  of  the  native  chiefs  as  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  English  government;  and  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century^  the  mayor  of  Dublin  was  generally  sworn 
into  office  in  the  great  ball  of  this  cathedral.  The  lord  deputies 
or  chief  governors  of  the  kingdom  were  almost  invariably 
inaugurated  in  Christ  church  with  a  ceremonial  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  following  document^  which  we  publish  from 
the  Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum : — 

''A  true  copie  of  the  record  of  the  lord  Falkland's  landing  and 
receiving  of  the  sword,  as  lord  deputie  generall  of  ye  realme  of 
Ireland. 

''  Memoranda — That  on  Friday,  the  first  of  September,  1622,  and 
in  the  20th  veare  of  his  majesties  rais^e  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  the  six  and  fiftieth,  sir  Henry  Oarye,  knight, 

▼ictory,  and  commanded  with  the  teares  in  his  cheekes,  that  his  son 
should  be  cut  in  the  middle  with  a  sword  for  his  cowardize  in  battaiUe ; 
he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  blessed  Trinitie  in  Dublin,  where  now 
his  father  resteth  by  his  side,  and  caused  the  cause  of  his  death  for  an 
epitaph  to  be  set  over  him — 

*  Nftte  ingrate,  mihl  pngnuiti  terga  dedisti, 
Non  mihi,  sed  genti  ac  regno  qaoqae  terg»  dedlstt.' " 

A  Dublin  author  of  the  sixteenth  centuiry  narrates  the  following  anecdote 
relative  to  this  monument:  *'Ibi  videre  licet  lapideum  sepulchrum, 
Strangboi  statua,  i  marmore  sculpta,  coopertum :  cui  i  sinistro 
latere  adhierescit  secti  fiiii  tumulus,  eiusque,  simulachrum  in  mar- 
more  incisum,  ubi  utraque  manu  ilia  supportat.  Corruit  magna 
pars  hujus  tempU  circiter  annum  salutis  1568:  qu&  ruin&  vetus 
illnd  monumentum  fuit  deformatum.  Statim  atqne  templum  re- 
sedificatum  erat,  Henricus  Sidneius,  vir  antiquitatis  amantissimus,  qui 
tum  summse  reipub.  prefuit,  coactis  fabris,  marmoreum  parentis  et  nati 
tymbon  singular!  opere  artificioque  interpolandum  curavit.  Vixit  tunc 
temporis  sannio  facetissimus,  cui  nomen  Calus  fuit,  in  omni  dicacitate, 
si  quis  unquam  alius,  pland  Rosdus.  Statim  atque  hie  facetus  scurra 
accepit,  columnas  ac  fastigium  tempU  concidisse,  eaque  ruina  Strangboi 
sepulchmm  fuisse  dirutum,  dixisse  fertur,  hunc  casum  nihil  admirationis 
habere:  illustre,  inquit,  notumque  sutoribus  et  zonariis  omnibus  est, 
Hibemos  a  Strangboo  edomitos  esse  et  compresses.  Cum  igitur,  quo  ad 
vixit,  patriie  nostrse  fnnus  exstiterit,  neminem  mirari  oportet,  si  Uiber- 
nica  ligna  et  saxa  tnmulum,  qui  corpus  Strangboi  contexit,  quasi  quodam 
inexpiabiU  odio,  et  nataraU  dissidio  instigante  diruperint.  Hm'us  sermo 
omnis  politissimis  dicteriis  refertus  erat,  in  quibus  nihil  erat  frigidum, 
nihil  domo  ablatum,  sed  omnia  sale  facetiisque  ita  apt^  perspergebat,  ut 
nullum  uspiam  Diogenem  in  apophthegmatum  lepore,  et  festivitate, 
oonditiorem  judicares."  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Strong- 
bow's  tomb  in  Christ  church  was  the  place  usually  appointed  among  the 
citizens  for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  monies,  &c.,  and  in  various 
old  legal  documents  we  find  stipulations  made  for  the  discharge  of  bonds 
and  rents,  at  this  monument. 
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lord  viscount  Falkland^  late  comptroller  of  his  pririe  counsell  ia 
England,  and  now  lord  deputie  of  Ireland,  landed  at  Hoathe  late  in 
the  eyening,  where  for  that  n^ghte  he  was  entertajned  bv  the  lord  of 
Hoathe,  And  on  Saturday  in  the  after  noone  sr  Adam  Loftus, 
knight,  lord  viscount  Loftus  of  Elye,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
sir  Richard  Wingfield,  knight,  lord  viscount  Powerscrt,  and  marshall 
of  Ireland,  lords  justices  of  this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  being  attended 
with  divers  of  the  nobilitie  and  privi  counsell  of  this  kingdome,  mett 
the  said  lord  Falkland  within  midway  between  Dublin  and  Hoathe^ 
and  so  thev  came  together  to  the  castle  of  Dublin,  And  upon  Sunday 
morning,  being  the  eighth  of  September,  the  lords  justices  and  coun- 
sell met  together  in  the  counsell  chunbre  in  the  castle,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  leaving  the  rest  of  the  counsell  in  the  ehambre,  being 
attended  by  Francis  Edgeworth,  clerke  of  the  orowne,  of  the  chan- 
cerye  with  the  roll  of  lord  deputies  oath,  went  into  the  withdrawing 
ehambre  to  acquainte  the  lord  Falkland  with  the  same.  And  (after 
a  shorte  conference  between  them)  the  lord  chancellor  returned  into 
the  counsell  ehambre  aaraine,  from  whence  the  lords  justices,  with  aH 
the  counsell,  having  Uie  king's  sword  borne  before  them  by  sr 
Charles  Ooote,  knight  and  baronett,  one  of  his  maiesties  privi  coun- 
sell, repaired  unto  the  cathedrall  church  of  the  holie  Trinitie  in 
Dublin,  commonly  called  Christ  church,  where,  being  seated  in  their 
seates,  and  his  maiesties  sword  left  before  them,  all  the  counsel!, 
together  with  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  attendants,  returned  backe 
to  the  castle,  from  whence  the  lord  Falkland,  being  by  them  attended, 
and  accompanyed  with  the  lord  viscount  Wilmott  of  Atblone  riding 
by  his  side,  they  came  all  together  to  Christ  church,  and  beine  there 
seated  in  their  usual  seates,  Doctor  Usher,  lord  bishop  of  Meatb, 
made  a  learned  sermon,  and  the  sermon  being  ended,  the  lords  jus- 
tices came  downe  from  their  seats,  the  sword  being  borne  before 
them,  and  the  lord  Falkkmd  following  them  to  the  communion  table, 
where  the  lords  lustices  being  sett  in  two  chaires  provided  for  them, 
the  said  lord  Falkland  delivered  unto  the  lord  chauncellor  s  hands 
his  maiesties  two  patentes  under  the  greate  seale  of  England,  for  the 
authoritie  and  place  of  his  maiesties  deputie  generall  of  this  realme 
of  Ireland,  which  the  lord  chauncellor  delivered  to  the  hand  of 
Francis  Edgeworth,  clerke  of  the  crowne  aforesaide  (the  master  of 
the  rolls  being  absent),  to  be  by  him  publiquely  read.  After  the 
reading  whereof  the  lord  chauncellor  ministered  unto  the  sayd  lord 
viscount  Falkland  as  well  the  oathe  of  his  maiesties  supremacye  as 
the  oathe  of  the  said  place  and  room  of  lord  deputie  general],  both 
which  he  received  upon  his  knees.  Which  being  done,  the  said  lord 
viscount  Falkland  delivered  unto  the  said  lords  justices  a  lettere 
from  his  maiestie  sealed  with  his  maiesties  privie  signett,  and  the  same 
beinff  by  them  opened  and  publiquely  reade  by  sr  Dudley  Norton, 
knight,  principal!  secretarye  of  estate,  did  impart  his  maiesties  plea- 
sure unto  the  lords  justices  for  the  acceptance  of  his  said  deputie, 
and  delivering  unto  him  his  highnesses  sword.  Whereupon  they 
ioyntly  taking  the  sword,  delivered  it  to  the  lord  deputye,  who  pre- 
sently, upon  his  receiving  thereof,  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood upon  mr  Cary  Lambert  (second  Pone  of  the  lord  Lambert, 
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deceased)  and  then  delivered  the  sword  unto  the  lord  Oaulfield, 
baron  of  Char  lent  ont,  to  be  by  him  care^ed  that  day.  And  so  they 
departed  from  Christ  church  in  solemnitie  of  estate,  the  lords  jus- 
tices taking  place,  for  that  day,  next  the  lord  deputie  before  anie 
other  of  the  lords,  according  to  the  ancient  custome." 

The  sermon  preached  on  this  occasion  by  the  bishop  of 
Meath  caused  much  alarm  to  the  Soman  Catholics^  as 
Dr.  Usher,  having  selected  the  text^  ''He  beareth  not 
the  sword  in  vain,''  Romans  xiiL^  delivered  a  discourse  popu- 
larly interpreted,  as  intended  to  excite  a  religious  persecution, 
and  sufficiently  violent  to  call  for  the  censure  of  the  primate. 

An  English  Protestant  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  observes  that  ''  I  dare  be  bould  to  avowe  it, 
that  there  is  never  a  pulpit  within  the  city  of  London  (that 
at  Paul's  crosse  only  excepted)  that  is  better  supplied  than 
the  pulpit  at  Christ  church  in  Dubline,"  notwithstandmg 
which  the  same  author  avers  that — 

"  In  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  in  the  time  of  the  sermon,  as 
ivell  in  the  forenoone  as  in  the  aftemoone,  even  then  (I  say)  every 
filthy  ale-house  in  Dublin  is  thronged  full  of  company,  that  as  it 
were  in  despight  of  our  religion,  do  sit  drinkeing  and  quaffing,  and 
sometimes  defiling  themselves  with  more  abhominable  exercises :  so 
that  the  Sabbath  day,  which  Gk>d  hath  commanded  to  be  sanctified 
and  kept  holy,  is  of  all  other  days  most  prophaned  and  polluted, 
without  any  reprehension  or  any  manner  of  rebuke.  And  although 
many  godly  preachers,  and  some  other  of  the  better  sort  of  toe 
cleargy^  hath  endevoured  a  reformation,  so  farre  as  their  commission 
doth  warrant  them,  the  which  (indeede)  is  but  by  the  way  of  exhor- 
tation to  admonish  and  perswade :  but  those  that  have  authority  to 
punish  and  correct,  and  doth  challenge  to  themselves  a  special  pre- 
rogative, to  mannage  all  affaires  whatsoever  within  their  citty,  are 
for  the  most  part  of  them  so  blinded  with  Popery,  that  thev  can 
neither  see,  nor  be  persuaded  that  this  dishonoring  of  the  Sabbath 
day  is  any  offence  at  all." 

Thomas  Jones,  archbishop  of  Dublin  (1605-1619),  re- 
built a  considerable  part  of  Christ  church  which  fell  in  his  time ; 
the  steeple  being  also  decayed,  and  in  a  falling  state, 
was  repaired  by  him,  and  three  fans  or  weather-cocks 
placed  on  its  summit ;  these  appendages  having  fallen  to  de- 
cay, were  restored  by  John  Parry,  bishop  of  Ossory,  while  dean 
of  this  church.  In  a  letter  from  Dublin  Castle  in  1633,  the 
lord  deputy  writes  as  follows  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  : 

^'  There  being  divers  buildings  erected  upon  the  fabrick  of 
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Christ  church,  and  the  vaults  underneath  the  chuich  itself 
turned  all  to  ale  houses  and  tobacco  shops,  where  they  are 
pouring  either  in  or  out  their  drink  offerings  and  incense, 
whilst  we  above  are  serving  the  high  God,  I  have  taken  order 
for  the  removing  of  them,  granted  a  commission  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  to  view  and  certify,  settled  and  published 
these  orders  for  the  service  there,  which  I  send  your  grace 
here  inclosed,  whereof  not  one  was  observed  before. 

These  statements  of  Strafford  are  confirmed  by  the  following 
contemporary  description  given  by  Dr.  Bramhall : — 

"  First  for  the  fabricks,  it  is  hard  to  sa^  whether  the  churches  be 
more  ruinous  and  sordid,  or  the  people  irreverent,  even  in  Dublin, 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  seat  of  justice  To  begin  the 
inquisition,  where  the  reformation  will  beein,  we  find  one  parochial 
church  converted  to  the  lord  deputy's  staole/  a  second  to  a  noble- 
man's dwelling  house,  the  choir  of  a  third  to  a  tennis  court,  and  Uie 
vicar  acts  the  keeper.  In  Christ  church,  the  principal  church  in 
Ireland,  whither  tne  lord  deputy  and  council  repair  every  Sunday, 
the  vaults  from  one  end  of  the  minster  to  the  other,  are  made  into 
tippling  rooms  for  beer,  wine,  and  tobacco,  demised  all  to  Papiah 
recusants  and  bv  them  and  others  so  much  frequented  in  time  of 
divine  service,  that,  though  there  is  no  danger  of  blowing  up  the 
assembly  above  their  heads,  yet  there  is  of  poisoning  them  with  the 
fumes.  The  table  used  for  the  administration  of  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  made  an  ordinary  seat  for  maids  and 
apprentices." 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1638,  Strafford,  writing  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  observes,  ''For  the  biulding  of 
Christ  church,  now  that  his  majesty  and  your  lordship  approve 
of  the  way,  I  trust  to  shew  you  I  neither  sleep  nor  forget 
it ',"  and,  in  allusion  to  this.  Laud,  in  the  succeeding 
May,  writes — "I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  Christ 
church  goes  on,  but  sorry  withal  for  that  which  you  write 
after,  that  there  is  such  a  great  dearth  of  cattle  and  sheep 
amongst  yon,  that  it  cannot  b^n  this  year;  and  a  murrain 
amongst  cattle  is  no  good  sign.''  in  1642,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Puritanic  lords  justices.  Dr.  Stephen  Jerome, 
"an  empty,  illiterate,  noisy,  turbulent  person,  and  a  very 
incoherent,  nonsensical,  ludicrous  preacher,"  delivered  a  course 
of  sermons  in  this  church,  ''  whither  the  state  and  most  per- 


*  The  church  of  St.  Andrew  in  D&me-sircet — see  the  third  paper  of 
the  present  series. 
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sons  of  quality  usually  repaired  for  divine  worship.'^  On  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  November  18^  he  spoke  here  in  a  ser- 
mon *'manv  things  unfit  to  be  uttered  in  any  auditory^  and 
intolerable  before  such  an  assembly^  which  ought  not  to  be 
supposed  to  hear  with  patience  any  invectives  against  the  king^ 
the  queen,  the  council,  and  the  army,  who  were  all  at  once 
traduced/'  he  was  consequently  silenced  by  Launcdot 
Bulkeley,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  having  obtained  an  order 
from  the  lords  justices  to  continue  his  labors,  he  preached  a 
second  sermon  in  the  same  place,  more  objectionable  than  the 
first.  The  matter  having  been  brought  before  the  house  of 
lords,  Jerome  was  placed  in  custody  of  the  sheriff,  that  a  state 
prosecution  might  be  instituted  against  him,  which,  owing  to 
the  sudden  prorogation  of  parliament,  he  contrived  to  elude, 
and  having  retired  to  Manchester,  there  continued  his  invectives 
against  the  royal  party ."^  The  encouragement  given  to  Jerome 
formed  one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  preferred  in  1648, 
against  Parsons,  Loftus,  Temple,  and  Meredith. 

After  the  marquis  of  Ormond  bad  surrendered  Dublin  to  the 
parliamentarians  m  1647,  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England 
was  suppressed  by  proclamation,  and  the  see  of  Dublin  remained 
for  more  than  ten  years  vacant — from  the  death  of  Lancelet 
Bulkeley  in  September,  1650,  to  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor, James  Margetson,  in  January,  1660  : — 

''Upon  the  prohibition  of  these  godly  divlDes  (of  the  church  of 
England)  from  preaching.  Presbytery  sprung  up  amain,  but  bore 
Mule  sway  before  Independency  came  in  for  a  share ;  for  about  the 
year  1650  Dr.  Samuel  Winter  came  over  hither,  and  was  made  pro- 
vost of  Trinity  college,  Dublin:  the  sacrament,  at  this  time,  was  by 
the  Presbyterians  given  standing,  but  this  Winter,  for  distinction 
sake,  gave  it  to  his  followers  sitting,  for  which  purpose  several  tables 
were  (upon  those  days)  placed  toeetiier  in  length  from  the  choir  up  to 
the  altar  in  Christ  church  in  Dublin :  this  his  fraternity  were  also,  for 
further  distinction  sake,  to  call  one  the  other  brother  and  sister,  by 
which  device  he  drew  unto  his  congregation  a  large  number  from  the 

*  Jerome,  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Cork  and  rector  of  Tallaugh, 
was  author  of  "Ireland's  Jubilee,  or  Joy's  lo  Pcean,  for  prince 
Charles's  welcome  home;  with  the  blessings  of  Great  Britain,  her 
dangers,  deliveranoes,  dignities  from  Gk)d,  and  duties  to  God  pressed  and 
expressed.  More  particularly,  Tallough's  triumphals,  with  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  adjoining  English  plantations  in  Munster,  in  Ireland,  for 
the  preservation  of  their  moUier  England  in  the  powder  treason,  and  the 
reduction  of  their  prince  from  Spain,  solemnized  (as  by  other  festivities) 
by  publick  sermons  on  the  feast  of  Simon  and  Jude,  the  5th  of  November 
last,  A.D.  1623.**    4to.  Dublin :  1624. 
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Presbyterian  tribe.  Thus  this  doctor  flourished,  together  with  the 
Presbyterians,  until  the  year  1652,  or  thereabouts.  About  the  Tear 
1652  Charles  Fleetwood,  coming  hither  to  rule  the  affairs  of  this 
nation,  he  brought  oyer  with  him  one  Thomas  Patience,  a  bodice- 
maker  or  taylor  by  trade>  whom  he  made  his  chaplain :  Fleetwood 
beii^  a  great  Anahaptisty  had  no  sooner  usurped  the  goyemment^ 
but  this  Anabaptist  preacher  must  preach  in  Christ  church,  that 
being  the  church  for  the  lord  lieutenants  and  deputies  of  this  realm ; 
so  that  Dr.  Winter  was  forced  to  give  way  for  a  new  preacher  ;  yet 
tiiat  this  new  alteration  might  not  totally  expulse  Presbytery  and 
Independency,  these  two  were  to  preach  as  oft  as  they  pleased  in 
the  said  cathedral :  but  Charles  Fleetwood,  to  encrease  his  firatemity* 
and  add  to  Patience's  congregation,  at  this  time  would  prefer  none 
to  place  or  imployment,  saye  those  of  this  fraternity,  or  those  who, 
for  lucre  sake  would  renounce  their  baptism  and  become  of  this 
tribe ;  whereupon  seyeral  both  from  the  Presbyters  and  the  Inde- 
pendents  fell,  and  were  dipt," 

An  epitome  of  the  discourses  delivered  in  Christcharcb  daring 
the  Commonwealth  is  preserved  in  a  small  volume  published  by 
the  rev.  Samuel  Winter  in  1656,  entitled,  *'  The  sum  of  divers 
sermons  preached  in  Dublin  before  the  lord  deputy  Fleetwood, 
and  the  cominissioners  of  parliament  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland  : 
wherein  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism  is  asserted,  and  the  main 
objections  of  Mr.  Tombs,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Blackwood  and 
others,  answered.'^  Another  distinguished  preacher  here  at 
the  same  period  was  Dr.  Thomas  Harrison,  chaplain  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  who  was  selected  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration  on  the 
Protector,  which  is  published  under  the  title  of  "  Threni  Hi- 
bernici ;  or  Ireland  sympathizing  with  England  and  Scotlaiki, 
in  a  sad  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  their  Josiah  (Oliver  Crom- 
well) ;  in  a  sermon  at  Christ  church,  Dublin,  before  his  excel- 
lency  the  lord  deputy,  with  divers  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
commonalty  there  assembled,  to  celebrate  a  funeral  solemnity 
upon  the  death  of  the  late  lord  Protector,'^  1659. 

On  the  Restoration  we  find  that  the  first  parliament  of 
Charles  II.  having  assembled  to  hear  divine  service  in  this 
church  in  1661,  seats  were  provided  for  its  members  at 
the  cost  of  £34  13s.  4d. ;  £40  being  also  paid  for  the  pews  of 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords.  On  all  solemn  occasions 
and  days  of  public  thanksgiving  sennbns  were  usually  preached 
Christ  church  before  the  houses  of  parliament,  the  judges,  the  lord 
mayor  and  corporation,  and  other  dignitaries ;  the  principal  of 
these  anniversaries  were  the  SOth  of  January,  the  23d  of 
October,  the  6th  November,  and,  after  1690,  the  4th  of  the 
same  month,  being  the  birth  day  of  William  III.    Christ 
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charch,  being  regarded  as  the  chapel  royal  of  Dublin^  was 
regularly  attended  by  the  viceroy^  or^  in  his  absence,  by  the 
lords  jastices,  and  when  they  went  thither,  the  streets  from  the 
Castle  gate  to  the  church  door,  as  also  the  great  aisle  of  the 
church  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  by  which  they  ascended  to 
their  seats,  were  lined  with  soldiers :  they  were  preceded  by  the 
pursuivants  of  the  council  chamber,  two  mace-bearers,  and,  on 
state  days,  by  the  king  and  pursuivant-at-arms,  their  chaplains 
and  gentlemen  of  the  household,  with  pages  and  footmen  bare* 
headed ;  on  ab'ghting  from  the  coach,  the  sword  of  state  was 
delivered  to  one  of  the  peers  to  bear  before  them,  and  in  like 
manner  they  returned  to  the  Castle ;  their  carriage,  both  in 
coming  and  retiring,  being  guarded  by  a  squadron  of  horse,  and 
followed  by  a  long  train  of  nobility  and  gentry  in  coaches  and 
six. 

During  the  Jacobite  government  of  Dublin,  some  apprehen- 
sions having  been  excited  by  the  discovery  of  arms  in  Christ 
church  in  beptember,  1689,  the  building  was  closed  for  a 
fortnight,  after  which  it  was  used  as  a  chapel  by  king  James, 
who  had  the  ceremonies  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  per- 
formed there,  it  being  the  only  church  in  Dublin  allocated  by 
him  to  the  citizens  of  that  religion.  Dr.  Alexius  Stafford  was 
appointed  dean  of  this  cathedral  by  James,  and  we  find  notice 
of  Simons  preached  here  before  the  king  by  Father  Htdl,  and 
by  the  erudite  Dr.  Michael  Moor,  the  latter  incurred  the  royal 
displeasure,  and  was  exiled  from  court  for  inculcating  in  a 
sermon  delived  in  this  church  in  1690,  that  '^  kings  jought  to 
consult  clergymen  in  their  temporal  affairs,  the  clergy  having  a 
temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  right  in  the  kingdom ;  but  that 
kings  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  managing  of  spiritual  affairs, 
but  were  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  church.'' 

After  the  Jacobite  army  had  retired  from  Dublin,  the  Pro- 
testants regained  possession  of  the  church,  and  from  that  period, 
with  the  exception  of  the  meeting  of  the  convocation  in 
St.  Mary's  chapel  in  1703,  we  find  but  little  of  importance  in 
connection  with  its  history ;  the  following  account  of  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  on  the  12th  of  May,  1788,  may 
not,  however,  prove  uninteresting  :— 

'*  The  president  and  vice-presidents,  who  humanely  undertook  the 
conducting  the  grand  musical  festival  in  commemoration  of  Handel, 
having  fixed  on  the  great  ayle  of  Christ  church,  as  the  most  eligible 
place  for  the  performance,  they  had  it  previously  fitted  up,  exactly 
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in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  pfan  as  in  TTestminster  ohbey ; — 
the  orchestra  was  so  commodiouslj  disposed,  and  the  galleries  con  • 
trived  in  such  a  manner,  that  every  person  had  a  most  distinct  view 
of  the  performers.    The  oratorio  of  the  Messiah  was  the  performance 
of  this  day.    At  half- after  eleven  o'clock,  the  performers  attended  in 
their  places — and  precisely  at  twelve,  their  excellencies  the  marquis 
and  marchioness  of  Buckingham  ariived — as  soon  as  their  ezcelien- 
cies  were  seated,  the  president  (his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Cashel) 
gave  the  signal  for  beginning  the  overture,  by  waving  his  hand.    The 
solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Molloy  (late  Miss  Wlieeler;,  Miss  Jameson, 
Doctor  Parkinson,  Mr.  Carter,  bachelor  of  music,  ^fr.  Stephenson^ 
and  a  boy  of  the  choir.     Doctor  Parkinson  evinced  the  scientific  mao 
in  the  whole  of  his  performance,  and  did  infinite  justice  to  his  songs — 
Mr.  Carter's  voice  was  rather  too  weak  for  the  lasveness  6f  the  place, 
but  he  displayed  an  amazing  deal  of  judgment  tmd  an  toicommon 
el^ance  of  taste.     We  must  deservedly  do  justice  to  Mr*:  jS  tephfinsoi^ 
in  saying,  that  he  never  sung  better.   The  boy*  has  a  most  ckHghtful 
voice,  but  'tis  a  pity  he  could  not  be  well  heard  ; — ^anj  we  were  much 
surprised  in  the  third  act,  to  see  a  gentleman  mount  th>  orchestra 
(and  we  have  it  from  ^ood  authority  to  say  he  never  had*  a  prdotke 
of  his  music)  to  offer  himself  to  perform  the  recitative  of '  Beheid,  I 
tell  you  a  mystery,'  and  the  song  of '  the  trumpet  shall  sound/  Captain 
Ashef  was  tne  gentleman,  and  we  must  say,  that  the  quality  of  his  ' 
voice  was  far  superior  to  any  thing  we  have  neard  in  this  or  tne  next/' 
kingdom  ;  he  did  uncommon  justice  to  the  songs.    It  seems  be  had, ' 
some  time  ago,  an  intention  of  assisting  at  the  perfonnanco,  <  but  he 
had  relinquished  it ;  however^  between  the  second  and  third  acts, 
some  friends  of  his  absolutely  seized  on  him,  and  forced  him  into  the 
orchestra. — Several  ladies  of  distinction,  well  known  in  the  musicd 
world,  assisted  in  the  choruses,  and  amongst  these  we  could  perceive 
laadj  Belvedere,  lady  Yalentia,  lady  Piers,  hon.  Mrs.  Stopfoiti^  Mrs. 
Trant,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  Mrs.  Austin,  the  two  Miss 
Cramptons,  Miss  Kirwan,  Miss  Qrubere,  the  two  Miss  Caddels,  and 
several  others. — The  gentlemen  of  both  choirs  assisted,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  choirs  of  Armagh,  Cashel,  and  Tuara,  also  attended ; 
and  we  must  net  ourit  to  mention  the  force  Mr.  fiharman  brought 
into  the  ercfaestrar  along  with  several  other  gentlemen.     The  Band 
coasiated  of  all  the  professors  in  this  city,  and  we  were  hapjyy  to  see  a 
number    of  amateurs    assisting    in    the    orchestra.      Among    the 
violins  were  Messrs.  Neale,  O'Reilly,  Beatty,    Rivers,    Led  with, 
Dobbs»  Wronghton,  McLaughlin,  and  several  others,  but  owing  to 
their  being  se  far  back  in  the  orchestra,  we  could  not  distinctly  tMie 
themouL    The  Rev.  Mr.  Sandys  took  the  double  bass.    Thevio* 
lincelloi  were  Idrd  Delvin,  the  hon.  Mrs.  Poosonby»  captaift  Poti^,^ 

*  Aita-waids  sir  John  A.  Steveason ;  he  was  admitted  «  pvpil  ef  the 
choir  school  of  this  cathedral  in  1783,  being  then  about  ten  yeaira  of  - 
age ;  the  school  at  that  period  was  under  the  management  of  Shanmwi* 
author  of  the  well  known  geography. 

t  He  was  one  of  the  principal  performers  of  the  private  theatricals  in 
Fishamble-street — see  the  first  paper  of  the  present  series,  where  also 
will  be  found  a  notice  of  Thomas  Carter,  above  referred  to. 
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Messrs.  Ashworth,  Bhames,  Austin,  &c.  &c.  Tenors,  Bight  hon. 
John  O'Neile,  sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Bev.  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Trench, 
and  Mr.  Qutnn.  The  duett  for  flutes  was  well  performed  by  Mr. 
Ash,  and  Mr.  Black.  The  hautboys  and  bassoons  had  a  most  excel- 
lent effect.  First  violin,  Mr.  Weichsel,  second  violin,  Mr.  Fitz* 
gerald.  Organist,  Mr.  Coogan ;  and  conductor.  Doctor  Doyle.  We 
must  here  do  justice  to  the  liwt  mentioned  gentleman,  for  his  very 
great  abilities  in  conducting  this  business,  and  we  are  well  aware 
what  an  arduous  task  he  had  to  get  through,  which  certainly  must 
have  been  ezceedinglv  laborious  and  troublesome.  The  whole  of  the 
oratorio  went  off  without  the  smallest  mistake,  and  four  of  the  cho* 
ruses  were  encored.  There  were  near  one  thousand  persons  in  the 
church." 

A  second  concert  was  performed  here  on  the  16th  of  April, 
in  continuation  of  this  commemoration^  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  applied  to  charitable  purposes.  On  these  occasions  the 
ladies  laid  aside  their  hats,  feathers^  and  hoops ;  their  sedan 
chairs  were  admitted  by  the  door  of  the  church  in  Christ 
church  yard ;  and  the  coaches  came  through  Skinner's-row 
to  the  entrance  in  Christ  church  lane;  by  which  the 
performers  also  entered.  An  account  has  been  already 
given  of  the  performances  in  honor  of  this  composer,  at 
Werburgh's  church  in  1787,  which,  together  with  the  history 
of  the  Dublin  musical  society,  known  as  the  "  Sons  of  Handel, 
have  been  completely  unnoticed  by  some  recent  authors, 
who  undertook  to  write  of  Handel's  connection  *with  this  city. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  dignitaries  of  Christ 
Church  have  made  no  effort  to  give  to  the  public  the  contents 
of  the  valuable  records  in  their  possession  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  cathedral.  Several  thousands  of  these  ancient 
documents  are  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  churchy 
and  until  they  have  been  printed  and  rendered  accessible,  the 
true  history  of  the  institution  must  remain  comparatively  ob- 
scure. Our  necessarily  compendious  notice  of  Christ  church 
may  be  appropriately  dosed  by  the  following  observations  of  a 
recent  writer  on  the  architectural  features  of  the  building : — 

'<  The  original  structure  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Saxon  style, 
notwithstanding  its  Danish  origin  ;  or  rather  to  combine  a  mixture 
of  the  circular  and  pointed  Gothic  arches  together.  The  transepts 
still  retain  much  of  their  original  state,  and  exhibit  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  zig-zag  ornament  It  is  not,  however,  pure  Saxon, 
for  the  pointed  arch,  as  before  observed,  is  intimately  combined  with 
it,  not  only  in  the  windows  of  the  transepts,  but  also  in  two  or  three 
beautiful  pointed  arches,  richly  ornamented  with  chevron  mouldings, 
which  are  still  apparent  in  the  lateral  aisles  that  lead  to  the  choir. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  confirm  an  observation  before  made— 
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thftt  the  pointed  arch  had  be^n  invented,  uid  was  in  use  much  oarlier 
than  some  antiquarians  are  willing  to  admit.  One  of  the  arches,  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  leading  to  St.  Mary's  chapel,  appears  to 
have  given  way — probably  occasioned  by  the  shock  the  whole  build- 
ine  must  have  sustained  when  the  roof  and  south  wall  of  the  nave 
fell,  in  the  vear  1562.  The  arched  window  over  it,  has  also  suffered 
by  the  shocK  ;  for  the  central  pillar  is  evidently  <iQsplaced,  and  has 
lost  its  perpendicularity.  To  prevent  the  arch  at  the  entrance  of 
this  aisle  from  falling  in,  the  space  has  been  filled  up  with  solid 
masonry,  leaving  a  smaller  arched  entrance  beneath  it.  Over  this 
smaller  arch  a  square  tablet  was  introduced  with  the  armorial  bear- 
ings-—supporters,  motto  and  cypher  of  sir  Henry  Sidney,  K.Gv 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  inscribed  on  the  tablet,  1^77. 
This  date  ascertains  the  exact  time  when  this  arch  was  thus  repaired. 
The  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the  north  transept,  in  John*s  lane,  is  en- 
riched by  a  very  beautiful  Saxon-arched  gate-way  or  door,  highly 
ornamented  by  a  complex  projecting  zig-zag,  and  various  other  taste- 
ful  mouldings.  The  caps  of  the  pilasters  or  shafts  which  support 
the  arch,  are  formed,  as  far  as  their  decayed  state  enables  us  to 
judge,  of  numerous  figures  of  Angels,  fantastically  entwined 
together.  At  each  side  of  the  door,  was  a  niche,  for  aolding  the 
stoup  in  which  the  holy  water  was  contained  This  door-wav  has 
long  since  been  built  up,  but  the  mark  of  it  is  still  verv  visible  on 
the  interior  widl.  Over  the  intersection  of  the  nave  ana  transept^* 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  a  large  square  tower-steeple 
is  erected  on  four  immense  stone  piers.  These  piers  are  coimected 
together  by  lofty  pointed  arches,  which  reached  the  original  ceiling 
of  the  nave,  when  it  was  in  existence.  The  present  groined  ceiliiiga 
of  the  transepts  appear  to  be  modem.  The  north  side  of  the  nave 
consists  of  six  lofty  and  extensive  pointed  arches  of  beautiful  work- 
manship. The  piers  which  support  them,  are  richly  decorated  with 
eight  Clustering  columns  or  pilasters.  Some  of  these  columns  are 
bimded  in  two  divisions,  and  others  are  <^uite  plain  from  the  base  to 
the  capitaL  There  is  u  sharpness  and  spirit  in  the  execution  of  the 
foliages  that  terminate  some  of  the  columns,  which  is  admirable, 
considering  the  time  when  they  were  executed.  The  canopies  over 
these  arches  are  supported  by  corbel  heads  of  grotesque  expressioA, 
and  well  sculptured.  The  triforium,  or  friars*  walk,  passes  through 
the  wall,  over  the  piers  and  arches,  and  looks  into  the  great  aiue 
below,  from  a  row  of  arched  niches  of  three  compartments  eaob* 
Above  these  reoessesi,  is  a  range  of  clerestory  windows,  each  window 
consisting  of  three  distinct  lancet-pointed  arches,  very  narrofw,  as 
was  customary  in  the  early  species  of  pointed  architecture^  the  cen- 
tral arch  being  considerably  higher  than  those  at  each  side*  There 
are  six  of  these  treble  windows  corresponding  in  number  with  ^e 
arches,  over  which  they  are  ranged.  These  windows,  together  with 
the  blind  windows  or  niches,  connected  with  the  Friars*  walks  im- 
inediately  under  them,  are  enclosed  in  a  lar^e  arch,  nearly  equal  in 
size  to  the  lower  arch  which  springs  out  of  the  piers,  and  affords 
them  support.  The  south  wall  is  a  plain,  unornamented,  heavy 
structure,  remarkable  onlj  for  the  expedition  used  in  rebuilding 
it.      The  speed  with   which  this  part  of  the  church  was  rebuilt. 
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is  upon  record ;  for  we  are  informed  by  a  laconic  inscription, 
on  tne  wall,  curious  for  the  quaintness  of  its  style  and  ortho- 
graphy, that  'This  wal  fel  down  in  an  1562.  The  bildii^ 
of  this  wal  was  in  an  1562.'  The  plainness  of  the  wall  is,  how- 
ever, in  some  measure  counteracted,  and  relieved  by  the  monu- 
ments to  which  it  gives  support.— -The  g^eat  western  window, 
and  the  wall  in  which  it  is  inserted,  appear  to  have  been  built  at  the 
same  time  with  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  It  is  indeed 
hiffhly  probable  that  as  they  adjoined  each  other,  they  had  both 
stifiered  the  same  calamity,  wnich  we  are  informed  overtook  the  lat- 
ter. Large  windows  were  at  this  period  (1562)  the  prevailing  fa- 
shion, and  entirely  supplanted  the  elder  fashion  of  narrow  pointed, 
or  lancet  arch  windows,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  original  parts 
of  the  building.  This  window  is  a  circular  arch,  much  more  lofty 
than  the  original  groined  roof  appears  to  have  been,  when  it  existed. 
In  a  description  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  it  becomes  necessarv 
to  remark,  that  besides  the  ancient  monument  already  mentioned, 
there  are  several  of  more  modern  date.  They  certainly  nave  nothing 
€k>thic  in  their  character  but  as  it  would  be  impossible  correctly,  to 
describe  the  present  state  of  this  cathedral  without  mentioning  tbemt 
a  brief  enumeration  of  these  memorials  of  departed  worth  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader.  The  first,  next  the  door,  is  a  mural  mo- 
nument tothememory  of  the  late  general  sir  Samuel  Achmutv,  Q.C.B., 
beautifully  executed  m  white  marble,  by  T.  Kirk,  esq.,  R.H.  A.,  1822. 
Monument  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Frior,  esq.,  the  founder  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  an  inscription  by  bishop  Berkley  ;  sculp- 
tured by  Van  Nost — 1767.  Monument  of  lord  chanchellor  Bowes, 
also  by  Van  Nost — 1756.  Monument  of  lord  chancellor  Lifford^- 
1789.  The  ancient  monument  of  Strongbow,  already  mentioned  ; 
and  the  monument  of  Dr.  Ellis,  bishop  of  Meath,  and  his  lady. 
There  is  aUo  an  excellent  piece  of  sculpture,  by  H.  Cheere,  to  the 
memory  of  the  earl  of  £aldare,  ancestor  to  tne  present  duke  of 
Leinster,  situated  in  the  chancel  of  the  choir-^and  these  comprise 
all  the  monuments  of  any  interest  in  the  cathedral.  The  nor- 
thern, or  original  side  of  the  nave, — whether  by  the  shock  it  sustained 
when  the  opposite  side  and  roof  fell ;  or  through  a  natural  decay  of 
the  materials  ;  or  from  the  sinking  of  the  earth  on  which  its  foun- 
dations are  built — evidently  leans  a  considerable  degree  out  of  per- 
pendicular line.  Some  few  years  ago,  a  very  strong  abutment  was 
built,  inclining  against  the  widl  of  its  lateral  aisle,  in  order  to  give  it 
support ;  and  perhaps  by  means  of  this  artificial  aid,  the  church 
may  be  upheld  for  another  century.  The  soil,  or  substratum  on  which 
it  IS  fbuned,  is  a  loose,  turbaceous  mold,  black  and  soft.  It 
appears  to  be  common  turf  hoe,  in  a  state  of  progressive  decomposi- 
tion. When  the  builders  of  the  new  houses,  on  St.  Michael's  hill, 
Winetavern-street,  were  digging  the  foundation  for  them,  this  ap- 
peafance  was  very  palpable,  and  would  sufficiently  account  for  any 
deviation  from  tne  centre,  in  this  extensive  and  ancient  pile,  which 
the  unstable  soil  still  sustains.  The  great  eastern  window  is  circu- 
larly arched,  and  seems  to  have  been  erected  about  the  same  period 
when  lliat  of  the  nave  was  rebuilt.  Perhaps  it  might  be  put  up 
something  earlier,  as  wc  find  in  the  annals,  that  the  old  one  was  de- 
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strojed  by  a  violent  temjpesti  which  did  considerable  dsmag^  to  tfa« 
church  in  1461.  The  sidewiDdoivsof  the  choir  are  formed  of  pointed 
arches^  of  a  dimension  considerably  larger  than  the  olerestor/  win* 
dow  in  the  nave.  They  are  irregular  in  point  of  8ize«  compared 
with  each  other,  and  apparently  were  built  two  or  three  centuries 
later  than  the  former,  though  from  thei)r  external  appearance,  they 
are  evidently  in  a  very  inlerior  style  of  worinnttnanip.  The  eat* 
temal  appearance  of  the  building  is  heavy  and  uainterestiiig.  The 
only  beautiful  parts  about  it  are  the  Baxon  door,  and  windows  o£ 
the  transepts  before  described,  and  the  Gothic  shafts  which  support 
the  external  arches  of  the  clerestory  windows ;  but  the  old  stone 
work  round  these  windows  is  so  totally  decayed,  being  Off  ^a  softy 
sandy  nature,  that  little  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  original  appearanee. 
In  order  to  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  ancient  pile^ 
I  subjoin  the  following  dimensicms : — 

Ftet    In. 
Length  of  the  nsre,  from  the  west  wan  to  the  door  of  the  diQir     •  ^      iSS     O 

Breadth  ofiiaye,incladlng  the  centre  end  one  side  lisle        ....         4S      6 

Breadth  of  hack  aide >        1»4 

Thickness  of  the  piers ^       $     » 

Ctrcomference  of  each  pier  with  its  dnsterlng  columns If     0 

&iBnofaRbeshetweeBtbeplen 11     Q 

Height  of  arches,  firom  the  point  to  the  haseof  the  oolnmns,  which  Is  two  feet 
below  the  present  floor        -.-.----•^        *.. 

Length  of  transept  from  north  to  south 886 

Breadth  of  ditto .....         tS     O 

Length  of  cholr,aboat     .-.---  --108O 

External  length  of  St.  Manr*scha.pel 860 

Total  extenial  length  of  the  church,  Indadlng  St.  Mary's  chapel,  and  the  b«t- 

...  _^._  ._  246     V 


In  the  reigii  of  James  I.  the  deanery  house,  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  episcopal  residence  built  by  bishop  Donogh,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  law 
courts,  which,  as  appears  from  the  Memoranda  rolls,  were  re- 
moved in  1608  from  the  "  house  called  the  Innes*'  to  the 
newly  constructed  buildings  near  Christ  church  called  '*  the 
King's  courts ;"  and  we  find,  from  official  documents, 
that  the  annual  rent  paid  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Christ  church  for  the  '^Exchequer  chamber,  and  other 
rooms  within  the  Four  courts,''  amounted  to  fifteen  pounds 
ten  shillings.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  centuiy  thfese 
buildings  having  fallen  to  decay,  William  Kobinson,  survipyor 
general,  was  directed  in  1695  by  lord  Cape],  then  viceroy, 
^^lo  rebuild  the  Four  courts  of  justice,"  which  was  done  mt 
an  expense  of  £3,41^1  7s.  8d.,  exclusive  of  MbO^  6s.  6d. 
"  for  some  ornaments  and  alterations  necessary,"'  thfe  entire  of 
which  amount  was  discharged  by  a  warrant  in  1700.  IU1Z44 
a  considerable  sum  was  expended  in  rebuilding  the  Exchequer 
chamber,  and  the  grand  and  petty  jury  rooms,  and  for  enlarg- 
ing and  rebuilding  the  Chancery  chamber,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Arthur  Jones  Neville,  surveyor  general.  Not- 
withstanding a  further  expenditure  for  repairs  in  1755,  the 
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bmldings  became  «o  ruinous^  and  were  found  so  iucomflaodious 
that  lord  cfaaBcellor  Lifford  and  the  chief  judges  requested 
Gaudon  to  furnish  design  for  a  new  buildings  and  officially 
recommended  the  removal  of  the  courts  to  a  more  convenient 
bitoation.  The  first  stone  of  the  courts  on  the  Inns'-quay 
was  kid  in  1786,  ten  years  after  which,  on  their  completion, 
the  old  courts  were  totally  relinquished.  The  hall  of  the  old 
Pour  courts  was  crowned  by  an  octangular  cupola,  and  entered 
by  a  door  leading  from  the  lane  known  as  ''  Hell  '^'*  to  the 
immediate  left  of  this  door,  on  entering  the  hall,  stood  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  court  of  Exchequer ;  on  its  right  was 
the  Chancellor's  court,  next  to  which  was  the  court  of  Com- 
mon pleas,  the  King's  bench  being  placed  exactly  opposite  to 
the  court  of  Exchequer.  The  various  courts  not  being  en- 
closed from  the  hall,  the  judges  were  to  be  seen  sitting  as 
in  the  Scotch  courts  of  justice.  The  Chancellor,  on  entering, 
was  always  preceded  by  his  mace-bearer  and  tip-staffs ;  the 
latter,  on  coming  in,  were  accustomed  to  call  out — *'  High 
•court  of  Chancery,''  which  was  repeated  by  the  tip-stafiEs  in 
the  other  courts,  upon  which  the  judges  rose,  and  remained 
standing  until  the  Chancellor  had  taken  his  seat.  The  last 
trials  of  public  importance  which  took  place  in  these  courts 
were  those  of  Hamilton  Bowan,  in  1793,  for  publisliing  what 
was  styled  a  "  false,  wicked,  malicious,  scaudalous,  and  se- 
ditious libel,  of  and  concerning  the  government,  state,  and 
constitution  of  this  kingdom ;"  and  that  of  the  rev.  William 
Jackson,  in  1 795,  for  projecting  a  French  invasion.  On  Bowan*s 
trial  in  the  King's  bench,  Curran  introduced  his  brilliant 
commentary  on  the  alleged  seditious  phrase  of  "universal 
em?incipation :" — 

**  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  makes  liberty 
commensurate  with,  and  inseparable  from  British  soil ;  which  pro* 
claims  even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets  bis 
foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy, 
and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation.  No  matter 
Ikd  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced — no  matter 
what  complexion  incompatible  with  freedom,  an  Indian  or  an  African 
sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him — no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his 
liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down — no  matter  with  what  solemnities 
lie' may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery — ^the  first  moment 
he  tonehes  the  saei*ed  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god  sink 
together  in  the  dust  (  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty ;  his 
body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains  that  burst  from  around 

*  For  a  description  of  this  locality,  see  the  paper  on  Fishamble-street, 
Irish  Quarteblt  Rbview,  Vol.  XI.  p.  4. 
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him  ;  and  he  stands  redeemed^  regenerated  and  ^senthralled,  bj  the 
irresistible  genius  of  uniTersal  emancipation." 

Jackson's  trial  commenced  in  the  same  court  on  the  23rd 
of  April,  1795,  before  lord  Clonmel  and  justices  Downes  and 
Chamberlaine ;  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  at  a 
quarter  before  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  on 
tne  SOth  of  the  month  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  bar 
to  receive  sentence : — 

"  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  the  case  of  Jackson 
becomes  terribly  peculiar.     Never,  perhaps,  did  a  British  court  of 
justice  exhibit  a^>ectacle  of  such  appalling  interest  as  was  witnessed 
by  the  King's  bench  of  Ireland  upon  the  day  that  this  unfortunate 
gentleman  was  summoned  to  hear  his  fate  pronounced.     He  had  a 
day  or  two  before  made  some  allusions  to  the  subject  of  suicide.    In 
a  conversation  with  his  counsel  in  the  prison,  he  bad  observed  to 
them,  that  his  food  was  always  cut  in  pieces  before  it  was  brought  to 
him,  the  gaoler  not  venturing  to  trust  him  with  a  knife  or  fork. 
This  precaution  he  ridiculed,  and  observed,  *  That  the  man  who 
feared  not  death,  could  never  want  the  means  of  dying,  and  that  as 
long  as  his  head  was  within  reach  of  the  prison  wall,  ne  could  pre- 
vent his  body's  being  suspended  to  scare  the  community.'    At  th^ 
moment,  they  regarded  this  as  a  mere  casual  ebullition,  and  did  not 
give  it  much  attention.     On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April,  as 
one  of  these  gentlemen  was  proceeding  to  court,  he  met  in  the  streets 
a  person  warmly  attached  to  the  government  of  the  day.    The  cir- 
cumstance is  trivial,  but  it  marks  the  party  spirit  that  prevailed, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  sometimes  expressed :  *  I  have,'  said 
he,  'just  seen  your  client,  Jackson,  pass  by  on  his  way  to  the  King's 
bench  to  receive  sentence  of  death.     I  always  said  he  was  a  coward, 
and  I  find  I  was  not  mistaken ;  his  fears  have  made  him  sick — as  the 
coaeh  drove  by,    I  observed  him,  with  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
vomiting  violently.*    The  other  hurried  on  to  the  court,  where  he 
found  his  client  supporting  himself  against  the  dock.     His  frame  was 
in  a  state  of  violent  perturbation,  but  his  mind  was  still  collected. 
He  beckoned  to  his  counsel  to  approach  him,  and  making  an  effort 
to  squeeze  him  with  his  damp  and  nerveless  hand,  uttered  in  a 
whisper,  and  with  a  smile  of  mournful  triiunph,  the  dying  words  of 
Pierre, 

'We  haye  deeeived  the  Benate.' 

The  prisoner's  counsel  having  detected  what  they  conceived  to  be  a 
legal  informality  in  the  proceedings,  intended  to  make  a  motion  in 
arrest  of  his  judgment ;  but  it  would  have  been  irregular  to  do  so 
until  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  who  had  not  yet  appeared,  should 
first  pray  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  him.  During  this  inter- 
val,  tne  violence  of  the  prisoner's  indisposition  momentarily  increas- 
ed, and  the  chief  justice,  lord  Clonmel,  was  speaking  of  remanding 
him,  when  the  attorney-general  came  in,  and  called  upon  the  court 
to  pronounce  judgment  upon  him.  Accordingly, '  The  Bev.  William 
Jackson  was  set  forward,'  and  presented  a  spectacle  equally  shocking 
and  affecting.  His  body  was  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration  ; 
when  his  hat'  was  removed,  a  dense  steam  was  seen  to  ascend  from 
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his  head  and  temples ;  minute  and  irregalar  movements  of  convul* 
sion  were  passing  to  and  fro  upon  his  countenance ;  his  eyes  were 
nearly  closed,  ana»  when  at  intervals  they  opened,  discovered  hy  the 
glare  of  death  upon  them,  that  the  hour  of  dissolution  was  at  hand. 
When  ctdled  on  to  stand  up  hefore  the  court,  he  collected  the  rem- 
nant of  his  force  to  hold  himself  erect ;  but  the  attempt  was  totter- 
ing and  imperfect :  he  stood  rocking  from  side  to  side,  with  his 
arms  in  the  attitude  of  firmness  crossed  over  his  breast,  and  his 
countenance  strained  by  a  last  proud  effort  into  an  expression  of 
elaborate  composure.  In  this  condition  he  faced  all  the  anger  of  the 
offended  law,  and  the  more  confounding  gazes  of  the  assembled 
crowd.  The  clerk  of  the  crown  now  ordered  him  to  hold  up  hia 
right  hand.  The  dying  man  disentangled  it  from  the  other,  and 
held  it  up,  but  it  instantly  dropped  again.  Such  was  his  state,  when, 
in  the  solemn  simplicity  of  the  language  of  the  law,  he  was  askedi 
*  What  he  had  now  to  sav,  why  judgment  of  death  and  execution 
thereon  should  not  be  awarded  against  nim  according  to  law  ?'  Upon 
this  Mr.  Ourran  rose,  and  addressed  some  arguments  to  the  court  in 
arrest  of  Judgment.  A  Icml  discussion  of  considerable  length  en- 
sued. Tne  condition  of  Mr.  Jackson  was  all  this  while  becoming 
worse.  Mr.  Ourran  proposed  that  he  should  be  remanded,  as  he 
was  in  a  state  of  body  that  rendered  any  communication  between 
him  and  his  counsel  impracticable :  lord  Olonmel  thought  it  lenity 
to  the  prisoner  to  dispose  of  the  question  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  windows  of  the  court  were  thrown  open  to  relieve  him,  and  the 
discussion  was  renewed ;  but  the  fatal  group  of  death-tokens  were 
now  collecting  fast  around  him  ;  he  was  evidentlv  in  the  final  agony. 
At  length,  while  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  followed  Mr.  Ourran,  was 
urging  further  reasons  for  arresting  the  jud^ent,  their  client  sank 
in  the  dock.  The  conclusion  of  thb  scene  is  given,  as  follows,  in 
the  reported  trial : — 

Lord  ClonmeL — <  If  the  prisoner  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  it  is 
impossible  that  I  can  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon 
him.' 

Mr.  Thomas  Kinsley,  who  was  in  the  jury  box,  said  he  would 
go  down  to  him :  he  accordingly  went  into  the  dock,  and  in  a  short 
time  informed  the  court  the  prisoner  was  certainly  dying.  By  order 
of  the  court  Mr.  Kinsley  was  sworn. 

Lord  ClonmeL — *  Are  you  in  any  profession  V 

Mr,  Kimtley, — '  I  am  an  apothecary.' 

Lord  ClonmeL — '  Oan  you  speak  with  certainty  of  the  state  of  the 
prisoner  ?' 

Mr.  Kinsley. — '  I  can  ;  I  think  him  verging  to  eternity.' 

Lord  ClonmeL'—'  Do  you  think  him  capable  of  liearing  his  judg- 
ment ?' 

Mr,  Kinsley. — '  I  do  not  think  he  can.' 

Lord  ClonmeL — *  Then  he  must  be  taken  away :  take  care  that  in 
sending  him  away  no  mischief  be  done.  Let  him  be  remanded  until 
further  orders ;  and  I  believe  it  is  as  much  for  his  advantage  as 
for  all  of  Yours  to  adjourn.' 

"  The  sheriff  informed  the  court  the  prisoner  was  dead. 

**  Lord  ClonmeL — '  Let  an  inquisition,  and  n  respectable  one,  be 
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held  on  the  bodj.     You  should  eaireMly  inquire  by  what:  means  he 
died.' 

«'  The  oourt  then  ac(}ourn6<it  and  the  bodgy  of  the  4eceased  re- 
mained in  the  dock,*  unmoved  from  the  position  in  which  he  had 
expired,  until  the  following  day,  when  an  Inquest  was  held.  A  large 
quantity  of  metallic  poison  was  found  $n  his  stomaeh.  The  preCMl- 
ing  day,  a  little  befbre  he  was  broi^bl  il^to  teiiit,  tba  ^aokr/faav- 
ii^  ▼Uited  his  roMB»  found  him  with  his  wifi^i  muehi  ii^lated«  -And 
vomiting  violently;  he  had  just  taken,  he  said,  some  te{i»  i^Juoh  dis- 
agreed with  him :  so  that  there  remained  no  doubt  that  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoner,  to  save  himself  and  his  family  the  shame  of  an  igno- 
minious execution,  had  anticipated  the  puttfslmient  of  *tbo  lawa  by 
taking  poison.  The  following  senteDoes^  in  his  ovn  hHidwtiting, 
were  found  in  his  pocket.  *  Turn  thee  unto  me,  and  ha^  mercy 
upon  me,  for  I  am  desolate  and  afflicted.'  '  The  troubles  of  my 
heart  are  enlarged  :  oh,  bring  thou  me  out  of  my  distresses.'  '  Look 
upon  my  affliction  and  my  pain,  and  forgive  me  all  mv  sins.'  *  Oh  ! 
keep  my  soul  and  deliver  me.  Let  me  not  be  ashamed,  for  1  imt  my 
trust  in  thee.'  Independent  of  this  awful  soese,  the  trial  of  Jaokson 
was  a  memorable  event.  It  was  the  iirst  trial  for  high  treason  which 
had  occurred  in  that  court  for  upwards  of  a  century.  As  a  matter 
of  legal  and  of  constitutional  interest,  it  established  a  precedent  of  th6 
meet  vital  (Englishmen  would  say,  of  the  most  fatal)  importance  to  a 
commvnity  having  any  pretensions  to  freedom.  Agatnet  the  aqlho- 
rity  of  Coke,  and  the  reasoning  of  Blackstone,  and  s^ainst  the  posi- 
tive renrobation  of  the  nrinciple  by  the  English  legislature,  it  was 
solemnly  decided  in  Jackson's  case,  that  in  Ireland  one  witness  was 
sufficient  to  convict  a  prisoner  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason — 
*  That  the  breath  which  cannot  even  tamt  &e  charaefeer  of  a  man 
in  England,  shall  in  Ireland  blow  him  from  the  earth.'  This  deci- 
sion has  ever  since  been  recognised  and  acted  upon,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  that  class  of  politicians  (and  thev  have  abounded  in  Ireland) 
who  contend,  that  in  every  malady  of  the  state,  blood  should  be 
plentifully  drawn  ;  and  to  the  honest  indignation  of  men  of  equal 
capacity  and  integrity,  who  consider  that,  without  reason  or 
necessity,  it  estalmshes  an  odious  distinction,  involving  in  it  a 
disdain  of  what  Englishmen  boast  as  a  precious  privilege,  alluring 
accusations  upon  the  subject,  and  oonferring  security  and  omnipo- 
tence upon  the  informer." 

With  reference  to  the  Dublin  law  courts,  a  French  writer 
in  1797  observes:  "Le  nouveau  batiment  que  Ton  appelle 
les  Quatre  cours  de  justice^  donne  ie  plaisir  k  Themis  de  se 
voir  log^e  dans  un  endroit  decent,  ce  qui  dans  tons  les  pays 
de  I'Europe  est  assez  rare.  Son  ancienne  residence  etait 
vraimeut  quelque  chose  d'^ffrayant,  taut  par  ses  suppdts,  que 
par  Tair  lugubre  et  sombre  de  l^antre  dans  lequel  ils  se 
tenaient.^^ 

*  It  was  said  that  when  lord  Clonmel  was  retiring  from  the  bench  to 
his  chamber,  the  sherifif  inquired  how  he  should  act  with  regard  to  the 
dead  body,  his  lordship,  without  pausing  in  his  progress,  replied,  **Act^ 
sir,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,** 
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Ciirist  cboreh  was  closely  hemmed  in  on  all  sides :  an  ihe 
north  it  was  bounded  by  «fohn's-lane^  on  the  east  stood  ihe 
four  courts,  the  entrance  to  which  from  Christ  cfaurch-Iane  was 
through  a  partly  arched  and  gloomy  passage^  about  nine  feet 
in  br^th,  stj^ed  ^^Hell,'^  which  also  led  to  an  open  space 
about  mmi^^eight  feeli  king  by  fifty  wide,  before  the  south 
front  of  the  church,  and  thence  by  a  narrow  passage  into 
Fi^hamble-street.  'Hiis  locality,  on  the  immediate  south  of  the 
cathedral,  appears  to  have  been  originally*  bestowed  on  the 
institution  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Gilla  Comuda,  styled 
"&M  wealthy/'  it  subsequently  became  known  as  '' Christ 
church-yard,''  aud  was  one  of  the  localities  in  which  the  cere- 
mony of  proclainuug  war  or  peace  was  officially  performed. 
Its  occupants  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  traders  of  various 
classes,  some  of  whose  copper  tokens  are  still  extant,  and  in 
the  succeeding  century,  among  its  residents  were  William 
Neale,  an  eminent  music-publisher ;  and,  for  a  time,  George 
Faulkner,  the  afterwards  celebrated  printer.  Here  abo  was  a 
much  frequented  tavern  called  the  ''Cross-keys,"  kept  in 
Anne's  reign  by  Thomas  Byan,  an  old  soldier  who  had  served 
through  the  wars  of  the  Revolution;  the  ''Charitable  musical 
society"  originated  from  the  meetings  held  in  this  tavern  by  a 
number  of  amateurs  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  diroBicled  by  a  rhyming  member  of  the  fraternity  :-^ 

"  When  London  porter  wm  not  known  In  town. 
And  Irish  ale  or  heer  went  glibly  down, 
When  wine  wm  twdvie  or  thirteen  pence  per  qtuurt, 
In,  or  without  doors,  to  rerlve  the  heart, 
With  grapes  in  dnsters  drawn  on  every  post^ 
Whose  Jnlce  we  pivehaaed  at  ft  moderate  cost, 
jL^nA  did  onrselves  alternately  r^ale 
Sometimes  with  wine  and  good  October  ale. 
Twas  In  thoee  happy,  Halcyon,  merry  days* 
ThAt  old  Tom  Ryan  llv'd  at  the  Cross  Keys. 

*  •  •  •  *  *■ 

Each  Sunday  night  we  got  from  that  old  trooper. 

Good  barn-door  fowl,  with  sallad  for  our  sapper. 

Or  some  fine  tiba  of  roasted  tender  beef; 

Which  to  young  stonubdu  was  a  great  rsliei; 

With  some  good  eleemosinary  cheese, 

And  then  a  pinch  of  snuff  that  made  us  sneeae. 

At  other  times— if  I  be  not  mistaken — 

He  treated  us  wlUi  turkey,  sprouts  and  baoon. 

*  *  •  •  • 

Thus  far  went  Tom,  until  the  clock  struck  one, 
Then  'twas  agreed  that  we  should  all  be  gone^ 
As  we  came  out,  the  waiters  were  not  alack,— 
We  had  an  hundred  *  Undly  welcomes*  at  onr  back." 

During  its  latter  years  Christ  churchyard  was  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  trunkmakers  and  toy  manufacturers.  Con- 
tiguous to  Christ  churchyard,  and  leading  thence  to  "Wine- 
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tavern-street,'^  stood  a  passage  abont  twelve  feet  in  width 
named  ^'Christ  chnrch-lane/'  Here  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
Christopher  Jans  or  I*ans,  published  varions  controversial  works 
favor  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion ;  the  comer  house  opposite 
the  Tholsel^  was  subsequently  occupied  bj  Henry  Saunders, 
bookseller,  and,  for  a  time,  publisher  of  the  Dublin  newspaper 
which  still  bears  his  name,  and  of  which  some  account  has  been 

EVen  in  our  paper  on  Dame-street.  The  opposite  comer  of  this 
ne  in  High-street,  from  its  proximity  to  the  law  courts  and 
other  public  offices,  was  constantly  crowded  with  loangers  of 
various  classes,  whence  it  became  generally  known  as  ''idler's 
comer/'  The  author  of  a  *'  Dissertation  on  fashions/'*  pnblished 
at  Dublin  in  1740,  speaking  of  the  petits  miitres  of  that  day, 
tells  us  that^ — 

*'  Some  like  postllknu,  esp  a  pl^, 
▲t  Idler'!  comer  spend  the  d»>% 
In  riding-order,  fall  of  pride, 
As  if  they're  Jnet  g(dng  to  ride, 
They  wear  their  boot«  for  weeks  together, 
With  eaps  of  velvet  or  of  letther. 
They  walk  on  Change,  or  go  to  plays, 
Can  drive  a  hackney  coach  or  dialse ; 
Like  Phietons  upon  the  Strand, 
Tin  stew  or  tavern  makes  them  stand, 
Where  they  must  stay  to  snp  or  dine, 
And  overset  themselves  with  wine/' 

In  Christ  churoh-lane  were  the  '^  Fountain  tavern^' 
(1730),  kept  by  Laughlin  Mac  Kege;  the  '^London 
Coffeehouse^' (1741);"  Joe's  Coffee  house''  (1762);  kept  by 
Arthur  Clarke ;  and  the  "  Four  Courts  Coffee  house"  (1783). 

In  "  Winetavern- street/'  called  in  old  documents  "  Vicus 
tabemariorum  vini,"  stood  at  a  very  early  period  the  Tholsel 
or  Guildhall  of  the  city  which  was  removed  thence  about  the 
year  1310,  as  from  the  manuscript  charter  book  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  Dublin  we  find  that  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  XL,  the  provost  and  commonalty  of 
Dublin  granted  to  Robert  de  Bristol  the  entire  of  their  hold- 
ing where  the  old  Guildhal  (vctus  Gwyalda)  used  to  stand  in 
the  street  of  the  taverners,  said  holding  lying  in  breadth 
between  the  tenement  formerly  occupied  by  Vincent  Tavemer 
on  the  north,  and  the  stone  house  of  Eadulf  de  Willeley. 
With  reference  to  the  name  of  the  street,  it  may  be  observed 
that  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century  notices  the  great  quantities 
of  wine  which  at  that  period  were  imported  into  Ireland; 
prince  John  in  his  charter  to  the  city  of  Dublin  reserved  to 
himself  a  right,  that  "  out  of  each  ship  that  should  happen  to 
come,  his  officer  might  choose  two  hogsheads  of  wine  for  his 
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use  for  4iOs.,  that  is  to  say^  for  iOa.  each  hogshead,  and 
notliin^  mote  unless  at  the  pleasure  of  the  merchant  /'  the  same 
prince  in  1186  granted  to  the  abbey  of  Thomas-court  the  toll  of 
ale  and  meihegUn  payable  to  him  out  of  the  several  taverns  in 
Dublin.  In  the  account  of  Jean  le  Decer  and  Thomas  Colys,  citi* 
zens  of  Dublin^  preserved  on  the  great  Boll  of  the  pipe^  it  appears 
that  among  other  exports  in  1229^  they  supplied  the  ling's 
armies  in  Scotland  with  fifty-five  hogsheads  and  one  pipe  of 
red  wine ;  from  Theobald  le  Botiller's  account  of  wines  imported 
into  the  Irish  ports  under  English  jurisdiction  from  1266  to 
1282,  we  find  that  the  sum  received  for  prisage  daring  that 
period  amounted  to  £1^798,  and  the  early  Anglo-Irish  records 
abound  with  entries  of  large  quantities  of  wine  supplied  from 
Ireland  to  England.  In  1565  the  increase  of  taverns  in  Dublin 
caused  Nicholas  Fitz-Simons^  then  mayor^to  issue  a  proclamation 
that  no  women  or  maids  should  sell  wine^  ale  or  beer^  in  the 
city,  unless  such  as  should  keep  a  sign  at  their  doors,  under  a 
penalty  of  forty  shillings ;  and  the  secretary  to  lord  Mountjoy 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  tells  us,  that  '^  At  Dublyn  and  in 
some  other  cities,  they  have  taverns,  wherein  Spanish  and 
French  wines  are  sold,  but  more  commonly  the  merchants 
sell  them  by  pintes  and  quartes  in  their  owne  cellers;"  and 
he  adds,  that  when  the  native  Irish  ^'come  to  anv  market 
towne  to  sell  a  cow  or  a  horse,  they  never  refcume  home  till 
they  have  drunke  the  price  in  Spanish  wine  (which  they  call 
the  king  of  Spaine's  daughter),  or  in  Irish  Usqueboagh/' 
A  writer  in  the  first  ^ears  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  left 
us  the  following  notices  of  the  Dublin  taverns  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. : — 

"  But  I  am  nowe  to  speake  of  a  certaine  kind  of  commodity,  that 
outstretcheth  all  that  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of,  and  that  is  the 
selling  of  ale  in  Dublin,  a  quotidian  commodity,  that  hath  vent  in 
every  house  in  the  towne  everjr  day  in  the  weeke,  at  every  houre  in 
the  day,  and  in  every  minute  m  the  houre :  There  is  no  merchandise 
so  vendiblej  it  is  the  very  marrow  of  the  common  wealth  in  Dublin : 
the  whole  profit  of  the  towne  stands  upon  ale-houses,  and  selling  of 
ale,  but  yet  the  cittizens  a  little  to  dignifie  the  title,  as  they  use  to 
call  every  pedler  a  merchant,  so  they  use  to  call  every  ale-house  a 
taveme,  whereof  there  are  such  ptentie,  that  there  are  whole  streates 
of  tavemes,  and  it  is  as  rare  a  thing,  to  finde  a  house  in  Dnbline 
without  a  taveme,  as  to  find  a  taveme  without  a  strumpet.  This 
free  mart  of  ale  selling  in  Dublyne,  is  prohibited  to  none,  out  that  it 
is  lawful!  for  every  woman  (be  she  better  or  be  she  worse)  either  to 
brewe  or  else  to  sell  ale.     The  better  sort,  as  the  aldermen's  wives, 
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and  the  rmt  that  are  of  better  abUitie,  are  tbose  timt  do  breV|  and 
looke  how  many  bouseholderA  there  are  m  DablvDe,  so  auny  ale- 
brewers  there  be  in  the  towoe^  for  every  hoiiaeholiier*$  wife  is  a 
brewer.  And  (whatsoever  she  be  otherwise)  or  let  hir  come  from 
whence  sfhee  wHIy  if  her  credit  will  serve  to  borrow«  &  jiaa,  and  to 
bvy  bat  a  meesore  of  maidi  in  the  naHrat,  she  setl^  fippe  brewix^ 
then  they  have  a  number  of  yooxiff  ydle  huswives,  that  are  both  veri& 
loathsome,  filthie  and  abhominaole,  both  In  life  and  manners,  and 
these  they  call  taverne  keepers,  the  most  of  them  knowne  harlots  ; 
these  doe  take  in  both  ale  and  beere  by  the  barrelt  fttMd  these  that 
do  brue,  and  they  sell  it  fortfae  againe  by  the  potte,  aftw  twoe  pence 
for  a  wine  qvart.  And  tliis  (as  I  take  it)  is  a  priadpall  «i^«se  fcHr  the 
tolleration  of  many  enormities ;  for  the  gaine  that  is  gotten  by  it  must 
needes  be  great,  when  they  buy  mault  in  Dublin,  at  haulfe  the  price 
that  it  is  sold  for  at  London,  and  they  sell  their  drinke  in  Dublin,  at 
double  the  rate  that  they  doe  in  London :  and  this  c«Bin»odiitie  the 
aldermens  wives  and  the  rest  of  the  women  brewers  do  find  so  sweet, 
that  muster  mayor  and  his  brethren  are  the  willinger  to  winke  at» 
and  to  tolerate  with  those  multitude  of  ale-houses,  that  themselves 
do  even  knowe  to  be  the  very  nurseries  of  drunkennesse,  of  all  manner 
of  idlenesse,  or  whordome,  and  many  other  vile  abominations.  I 
have  hitherto  spoken  but  of  ale-houses,  that  are  almost  as  many  in 
number  as  there  be  dwelling  houses  in  the  towne.  There  be  likewise 
some  three  or  foure  that  have  set  uppe  brew-houses  for  beere,  whereof 
they  are  accustomed  to  makinjB^  two  sorts ;  that  is  to  say :  strong 
beere,  and  ordinarie :  their  ordinarie  beere  thev  do  use  to  serve  to 
the  Englishe,  that  are  there  inhabiting  in  Dublyn,  that  doeth  keepe 
servantes  and  families,  and  this  beere  they  do  prize  at  sixe  shillings 
the  barrell,  which,  according  to  their  measure,  amounteth  to  xlviij.s. 
the  tunne,  and  in  liondon  their  iin.s.  beere,  that  is  solde  after  the  rate 
of  xxxxiiij.s.  the  tunne,  is  better  beere  by  oddes.  Their  strong  beere 
is  commonly  vented  bv  these  ale-house  queanes,  taverne  keepers,  (as 
they  call  them)  and  this  they  do  take  at  xij.s.  the  Dubline  barrel}, 
and  that  is  iust  after  the  rate  of  xvjs.  a  London  barrell,  which 
amounteth  to  iiij.l.xvj  s.  the  tunne,  shameful  for  the  magistrates  of 
the  towne  to  suffer,  considering  the  cheapnesse  of  mault  Here  is 
now  to  bee  considered,  that  there  is  almost  never  a  householder  in 
Dublin  (whatsoever  trade  he  otherwise  useth)  but  bee  have  a  blinde 
corner  in  his  house  reserved  fw  a  taverne>  and  this  (if  hee  have  not  a 
wife  of  his  owne  to  keepe  it)  shall  be  set  out  to  one  of  these  women 
taverne  keepers,  shee  taketh  in  drinke  both  beere  and  ale,  after  the 
rate  of  xij.s.  the  Dublin  barrell,  she  payeth  moreover  to  the  party  of 
whom  flhe  hireth  her  taverne^  vj.sh.  out  of  everv  blurell  tiiat  she 
uttereth :  if  she  doth  not  get  xj.sh.  more  for  her  selfci  she  will  never 
be  able  to  keepe  herself  honest,  so  that  here  is  xxiiij.s.  made  out  of 
every  barrell  of  beere,  which  commeth  just  to  ix.li.xii.s.  a  tunne. 
How  shameful  a  thing  to  be  suffered  in  a  wel  governed  citty,  let  wise 
men  iudge,  for  with  Siose  that  be  called  honest,  I  will  not  middle'. 
I  have  been  so  long  amongst  those  filthy  ale  houies»  that  nnr  head 
begiones  to  grow  idle,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  for  the  very  remembrance 
of  that  hogges  wash  which  they  use  to  sell  for  ij.d.  the  wine  quart.  Is 
able  to  distemper  any  man's  braines,  and  as  it  is  neither  good  nor 
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wholesome,  so  it  is  utifit  fbr  Any  mans  drinking,  but  for  common 
drunkards ;  bat  I  wil  her^  leare  my  women  taveme  keepers  to  maister 
maior  of  the  Bvdl  ringpe*  to  looke  onto.** 

The  tavwns,  bovrever,  oontaiiued  to  increase  in  the  oty, 
and  in  tiie  feign  of  Chsrieflll.  ih&n  were  lldO  ale-houses 
and  ninety.on6  pubUc  brew-houses  in  Dablih,  when  its  entire 
popolation  was  estimated  at  four  thousand  families. 

At  the  northern  end  of  Winetavern-street  a  gate  styled  the 
'^Wineto^em  ^Ab'*  was  esected  by  the  eitieona  in  1316, 
when  Edward  &ruce  was  approaching  Dubfin ;  subsequent  to 
that  period  but  few  notices  of  the  loodity  occur  until  the  year 
1597i  when  the  occurrence  recorded  as  foUows  by  the  native 
aimatist%  took  place : — 

"  One  hundred  and  forty-four  barrels  of  powder  were  sent 
by  the  queen  to  the  town  of  the  ford  of  httrdles  (Dublin) 
to  her  people,  in  the  month  of  March.  When  the  powder 
was  landed^  it  was  drawn  to  Wine-street  C^o  Tt^^P  ^9  tl^^),  and 

S laced  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  a  spark  of  fire  got  into 
be  powder ;  but  from  whence  that  spark  proceeded,  whether  fV*om 
the  heavens  or  from  the  earth  beneath,  is  not  known  ;  howbeit,  the 
barrels  burst  into  one  blazing  flame  and  rapid  confla^ation  (on  the 
13th  of  March),  which  raised  into  the  air,  from  theu:  solid  founda- 
tions  and  supporting  posts,  the  stone  mansions  and  wooden  houses  of 
the  street,  so  that  the  long  beam,  the  enormous  stone,  and  the  man 
in  his  corporal  shape,  were  sent  whirling  into  the  air  over  the  town 
by  the  explosion  of  this  powerful  powder ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate,  reckon,  or  describe  the  number  of  honourable  persons, 
of  tradesmen  of  every  class,  of  women  and  maidens,  and  of  the  sons 
of  gentlemen,  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  £rin  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  city,  that  were  destroyed.  The  quantity  of  gold,  silver; 
or  worldlv  property,  that  was  destroyed,  was  no  cause  of  lamentation, 
compared  to  the  number  of  people  who  were  injured  and  killed  by 
that  explosion*  It  was  not  Wine-street  alone  that  was  destroyed  on 
this  occasion,  but  the  next  quarter  of  the  town  to  it." 

Among  the  patent  rolls  of  James  I.  we  ftad  a  grant  in 
1610  to  lady  Delvin  of  a  house  cafled  the  ''Francke  house/' 
in  Wine-lavern-street,  near  Christ  church,  to  the  north,  with 
all  the  ceUara^  baok-sides,  &c.,  parcel  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;  rent  7s.  6d. ;  and  in  this 
street,  in  the  same  century,  appears  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  family  of  Dillon^  viscounts  of  Costello  Gallen.  At  a  place 
iu  Wine-tavern  street  called  the  *'  Magazine,''  a  society  of  Bis- 
seaters,  formed  by  the  rev.  Edward  Bavnes,  used  to  hold  their 
meetings  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.   This  congregation,  which 

*  F6r  an  acoount  of  this  officer,  see  the  historic  notices  of  the  mayors  of 
Dublin,  laisH  QuARTEaLT  Review,  Vol.  II.  300. 
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removed  to  Cook-street  in  1678,  compreliended  many  persons 
of  rank  and  fortane,  among  whom  was  sir  John  Glotworthy, 
afterwards  lord  Massereene,  lady  Chichester,  afterwards 
oonntess  of  Donegal,  and  lady  Cole,  of  the  Enntskillen  family. 
The  ofBoe  of  the  prothonotary  of  the  Common  pleas  was 
kept  in  Winetavern  street,  its  removal  from  which  was  re- 
commended by  the  lords  committee  in  1739,  who  reported 
that  "  an  old  cage- work  house,  then  an  ale  house,  joined  it  on 
one  side,  and  the  beams  of  the  house  on  the  other  were  lodged 
in  the  walls  of  the  office.  At  the  back,  there  was  a  yard  of 
about  ten  feet  square,  entirely  surrounded  with  houses :  in  any 
of  which,  or  in  the  office  itself,  if  a  fire  should  break  out,  it 
would  have  been  scarce  possible  to  use  any  proper  means  to 
preserve  either  houses  or  records/'  On  the  east  side  of 
Winetavem*street,  nearly  opposite  to  Cook -street,  stood  a 
large  house  elegantly  built,  and  bearing  on  the  front  an 
escutcheon  containing  a  coat  of  arms,  on  one  side  of  which, 
on  a  tablet,  were  inserted  the  letters  R.  M. ;  another  tablet  on 
the  opposite  side  containing  the  date  1641.  This  house,  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  was  known  as 
the  *^Pyed  horse,"  is  described  in  1708  as  "a  brick  house 
strong  and  well  contrived,  having  of  the  first  floor  a  kitchen 
and  another  room,  on  the  second  two  rooms,  and  on  the  third 
two  rooms,  being  a  well  frequented  inn,  the  sign  of  the  Pied 
horse ;  two  back  houses,  two  stories  and  a  half  high,  strong 
and  in  good  repair,  with  stables,  coach-house,  fee;  80  feet 
6  inches  in  front,  61  ft^t  in  rere,  and  165  feet  in  depth — 
yearly  value  £100/'  In  the  year  1760  the  front  of  this  house 
was  rebuilt,  and  its  rere,  called  ^•Pyed  horse  yard,''or  "Brassil's 
court,"  was  converted  into  a  tennis  court,  kept  by  one  Hoey,  and 
frequented  by  some  of  the  most  nefarious  cliaracters  m  the 
city,  who  used  to  resort  there  to  play  at  ball  on  Sundays.  This 
establishment,  the  name  of  which  was  subsequentlv  corrupted 
from  "  Pyed  horse  yard"  to  '*  White  horse  yard,"  has  been 
recently  occupied  by  the  paving  department  of  the  Dublin 
corporation.  A  newspaper  called  the  "Flying  post,"  was 
published  in  1706  by  Francis  Dickson  at  the  "Four  courts' 
coffee  house  in  W  inetavem-street ;"  and  we  also  find 
here  the  "Bear  tavern"  (1725);  and  the  "Black  Lyon" 
(1785),  at  which  a  Masonic  lodge  assembled  on  every  Wed- 
nesday. One  of  Bob^t  Emmet's  depdts  was  located  in  Wine- 
tavern-street,  the  appearance  of  which  has  been  completely 
changed  by  the  removal  in  the  present  century  of  the  entire 
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of  the  western  aide  of  the  street,  together  with  the  other  alter- 
ations in  its  southern  extremity,  noticed  hereafter. 

Skinners'-row,  styled  in  old  documents  "Vicus  pellipa- 
riorom^'  or  the  street  of  the  curriers,  was,  as  its  name  denotes, 
the  locality  chiefly  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by  those  citi- 
zens who  traded  in  hides  and  leather,  large  quantities  of 
which  were  shipped  from  Dublin  to  the  Continent  previous  to 
the  Anglo-Norman  descent,  and  the  exportation  of  those 
articles  continued  for  many  centuries  to  form  one  of  the 
staple  branches  of  Irish  commerce.  Tiie  annalists  record 
that  in  1284,  Skinners'-row  was  burnt  by  certain  Scotch- 
men, in  retaliation  for  some  injuries  inflict^  upon  them  by 
the  citizens;  and  among  the  d^ds  of  the  priory  of  All-hallows 
is  preserved  a  lease  made  in  the  year  1355  of  a  house 
with  all  its  appurtenances  in  ^Wico  pelliparii,'*  at  the  annual 
rent  of  fourteen  shillings. 

Skinners'-row  originally  extended  from  the  Pillory,  at  the 
junction  of  Eishamble-street  and  Werburgh-street,  to  the 
Tholsel  or  city  hall  at  the  comer  of  Nicholas-street.  The 
latter  building  appears  to  have  been  erected  early  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  as  from  the  MS.  charter  book  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Dublin  we  find  that  in  1811  Thomas  de  Coventre 
granted  to  Bobert  Bumel  six  shops  with  their  appendages, 
under  the  new  Tholsel  in  the  high  street,  which  shops  lie  in 
breadth  between  the  said  Tholad  on  ilie  eastern  side  and  the 
high  way  on  the  western  side ;  and  extend  in  length  from 
the  aforesaid  Tholsel  in  the  front  to  the  cemetery  of  Saint 
Nicholas  in  the  rere.  A  writer  in  the  sixteenth  century 
describes  the  Tholsel  as  built  of  cut  stone,  and  from  the  following 
entry  in  old  Anglo-Irish  annalist,  it  would  appear  that  the  judges 
occasionally  sat  there  at  an  early  period : 

^'  A.D.  1328,  David  CTothill,  a  stout  marauder,  an  enemy 
to  the  King,  a  burner  of  churches,  and  a  destroyer  of  the 
people,  was  led  from  the  castle  of  Dublin  to  the  Tholsel  of 
the  city  beiore  Nicholas  Eastoll  and  Elias  Ashbourne,  justices 
of  the  King's  bench,  who  there  gave  sentence  that  he  should 
be  drawn  at  the  tails  of  horses  through  the  middle  of  the  city 
as  far  as  the  gallows,  and  afterwards  hung  upon  a  gibbet, 
which  was  performed  accordingly.*' 

In  ancient  records  the  Tholsel  is  variously  styled  '^  Theolo- 
nium,*'  "  Tolcetum,''  or  "  Le  Tholsey ;"  and  among  the  patent 
rolls  of  Richard  II.  we  find  a  grant  to  Gerard  Van 
Baes    of     the     oflSce     of    keeper    of     the    Tholsel,     or 
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gaoler  to  the  king^  in  the  city  of  Dublin;  mnting 
him  also  both  the  upper  and  lower  gaol  in  the  aforesaia  Tfaol* 
sel.  The  meetings  of  the  citizens  were  held  generally 
in  the  Tholsel,  at  which  a  public  clock  was  set  up  in  1560,  aiid 
we  are  told  that 

<']n  Easter  holidaTs,  1590,  Adam  Loftus,  lord  archbUhop  of 
Dublin,  and  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  with  others  of  the  clergy, 
met  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  dty,  at  Sie 
Tholsel,  where  he  made  a  speech  to  them ;  setting  forth,  how  ad- 
vantageous it  would  be  to  have  a  nursery  of  learning  founded  here  ; 
and  how  kindly  her  majesty  would  take  it,  if  they  would  bestow  Uuit 
old  decayed  monastery  of  All-hallows  (which  her  father.  King  Henry 
the  eighth  had,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys,  g^ven  them)  for  the 
erecting  such  a  structure;  whereupon  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons,  unanimously  granted  his  request.  Within  a  week  uiter, 
Henry  Usher,  archdeacon  of  Dublin,  went  over  into  England  to  the 
<meen,  to  procure  a  licence  for  the  said  foundation ;  which  being 
obtained,  the  archbishop  went  a  second  time  to  the  Tholsel,  and  re- 
turned tiiem  thanks,  not  only  from  the  clergy,  but  also  from  her 
majesty,  whose  letter  he  shewed  them  for  their  satisfaction." 

At  their  midsummer  assembly  inlBll,  the  Corporation  de- 
termined that  £100  paid  by  John  Fagan,  of  Fettrim,  to  ob- 
tain his  dischai|;e  from  the  omce  of  sheriff,  should  be  allocated 
for  the  "  making  of  a  substantial  platform,  covered  with  lead, 
over  the  Tholsel,  which,  adds  the  record,  is  to  be  done  forth- 
with, in  respect  the  roof  and  walls  thereof  are  much  ruinated 
and  decayea."  In  the  succeeding  year,  1612,  when  the  dis- 
putes ran  high  between  the  Roman  Catholic  or  "  Becusant'' 
party  of  the  citizens  and  the  Protestants  and  English  colonists, 
a  writ  was  directed  to  the  mayor,  sir  James  Carrol,  and  to  the 
sheriffs,  for  the  election  of  members  for  the  city ;  the  mayor 
being  absent  from  town,  the  sheriffs,  with  certain  aldermen  and 
citizens,  repaired  to  the  Tholsel,  and  there  elected  Francis 
Taylor  and  Thomas  Allen,  two  eminent  Soman  CathoL'c  alder- 
men, to  represent  the  city  in  parliament : — 

"  But  this  election  was  judged  to  be  done  by  an  indirect  course, 
and,  therefore,  the  mayor  intended  the  next  morning  to  make  another 
election  in  his  own  presence,  wherein  the  voices  of  the  dtizens  and 
town  dwellers,  as  well  English  as  Irish,  should  be  allowed :  so  there 
assembled  to  the  Tholsel  tne  next  morning  all  the  whole  city,  as  well 
English  as  Irish.  But  those  of  the  recusant  faction  would  not  suffer 
any  Englishman,  or  any  other  to  speak,  but  such  as  they  knew  to  be 
recusants ;  whereupon  was  raised  m  the  Tholsel  a  great  tumult  and 
mutiny,  and  the  people  recusants  being  the  greatest  number,  auickly 
thrust  all  the  Englishmen  with  violence  out  of  the  door.    Ana  there 
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was  one  KichoUs  SUpbens,  a  marohant  of  the  city,  that  would  hayd 
rung  the  alarum  with  the  Tholsel  bell,  if  he  could  have  found  th^ 
kej :  taid  others  offered  to  laj  hands  upon  the  king's  sword^  that  was 
before  the  inirfov  |  but  the  mayor  m  this  burly  burly  took  the  sword 
in  his  own  hand,  and  went  unto  the  lord  deputy  to  complain :  and  so 
there  was  no  other  election  made  that  day.  Now  the  lord  deputy 
gave  .a  moat  heavy'  cheok  to  llv^two  sherim  of  the  city,  for  chusing 
the  bOffgestes'berare  the  mayor  came  home;  also  he  committed  the 
said  Nicfaobs  Stephens  to  the  castle  of  Dublin." 

Sir  James  Carroll,  here  referred  to,  was  of  the  old  tribe  of 
Ui  Cearbhuill^  lords  of  Ely  O'CarroU  in  Tipperary.  He  held 
the  office  ot  major  of  Dublin  in  1612, 1617,  and  1634;  ou 
tlie  2St]i  of  Koveinber  in  the  latter  year  be  presented  the 
viseoiin4  Wcntworth  with  the  following  documents  which  are 
u»w  ylibfelied  for  the  first  time  : — 

•*  Pl»opo«ele*ons  concerning  the  keepmg  of  the  streetes  of  the  cittie 
of  DiikAin'cleane,  and  for  ordering  and  settling  of  the  multitude  of 
beggers  in  and  neere  the  cittie,  and  for  reforming  and  correcting 
sundry  other  sorts  of  disordered  persons,  humbly  presented  by  sr 
James  jOmrtfc^,  Itnight,  maior  of  the  said  citty,  to  the  right  noble  the 
lo  deputie,  vizt : 

y  Concerning  the  keeping  of  the  streetes  eleaae. 
«  The  office  of  scavenger  and  raker  of  the  said  cittie  wthin  the  wallea 
was  granted  to  one  Katherin  Strong  in  her  widowhood  about  10  or  15 
yeares  since, who  is  now  wife  to  one  Thomas  White,  merchant,  but  yet 
she  boldeth  the  place  in  her  owne  possession,  not  suffering  her  husband 
to  meddle  with  it  or  partake  of  the  benefit,  ahd  the  grautit  is  but 
during. her  good  beh&viour,  and  on  con^icion  to  keepe  the  atreetea 
cleane.  Now  it  is  obiected  against  her  that  her  graunt  is  voide  in 
lawe,  for  it  could  not  be  graunted  but  by  the  graunde  counsell  and 
asiekhbly  ot  the  cittie,  and  it  was  graunted  only  by  the  maior  and 
aldemnm  who  had  no  power  to  do  it.  Thait  though  her  graunt  was 
void  in  lawe,  yet  she  hath  been  permitted  to  enioye  the  same  this  )0 
or  14  yeares  wth  the  profitte  thereof,  and  hath  made  contynual  for- 
feiture thereof  by  breaking  the  condicion  of  her  graunt,  for  the 
streetes  in  most  parts  have  been  contynually  fowle  and  never  kept 
cleane  by  her,  insomuch  as  there  are  divers  partes  of  the  citty  where 
she  never  came  at  to  cleanse  them,  som  not  in  a  yeare,  half  a  yeare,  or 
three  moifths  together,  and  resp})ectes  not  any  but  where  yor  Ip 
of  stale*  go  to  church,  or  the  maior  doth  usually  go.  She  had  but 
ontoly  th«  toll  of  the  market  graunted  to  her,  and  yet  she  doth  con- 
tynvlally  extort  on  pore  people  coming  to  the  market  with  butter,  eg^ges, 
cheese,  wo],  fish,  chickens,  rotes,  cabbadges,  and  almost  all  thmges 
that  eome  to  the  market  from  whom  she  takes  what  she  pleaseth,  and 
deposeth'the  country  people  ordinarily  on  a  boke  that  she  carrieth 
about  her  to  assure  them  of  sellers  fbr  the  goods  wch  they  brin^, 
that  sho  may  get  the  greater  toll  and  custome  ftom  them.  Shee  is 
•o  much  aflbcted  to  profitt  as  she  will  never  find  sufficient  cariag  to 
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take  away  the  dnng*  for  when  six  cartes  are  few  enough  to  take 
away  the  dnng  of  the  oittie  eTery  weeke  to  keepe  it  deane,  she  did 
and  will  maintaine  but  two»  wch  can  scarce  kepe  the  way  from  the 
cattle  to  the  church  deane*  or  that  from  the  maior's  house  to  the 
church,  neglecting  all  the  rest  of  the  oittie*  wch  she  cleanes  but 
sparingly  and  yery  seldom ;  neither  hath  she  any  way  amended  nnce 
your  lordship  gaye  the  last  charge  to  her  on  Tuesday^the  zith  date 
of  this  instant,  Noyember,  ^  at  the  counsel  table,  nor  made  her 
answer  to  my  charge  on  Tuesday  last,  as  yr  Ip  appointed  the  attor- 
ney to  cause  her  to  do  who  then  pleaded  for  her,  the  fouleness  of 
the  streetes  has  beene  and  still  is  so  offensiye  to  the  state,  and  to 
IJI  manner  of  people,  and  to  the  cittizens  aforesaid,  as  the  citty 
hath  used  all  their  powers  and  meanes  either  to  reforme  her  or 
ayoyd  her  eraunt,  but  could  never  yet  prevail  against  her,  for  they 
have  caused  many  indictments  to  be  found  agamst  her  in  the  kine's 
bench,  where  they  yet  remain,  and  a  great  number  now  in  the 
Tholsell,  wch  were  removed  into  the  kinge's  bench  by  certiorari,  and 
there  lye  dormant ;  and  in  that  and  all  other  courses  that  they  haye 
taken  against  her  they  have  bene  so  crossed  by  her  working  as  they 
could  work  no  good  against  her ;  so  that  the  more  that  she  was  fol- 
lowed the  worse  she  grew,  and  kept  the  streetea  the  fowler ;  and  there- 
fore  if  your  lordship  do  not  act  upon  your  power  for  the  ayd  of  the 
cittie,  they  are  hopeless  to  reforme  her,  or  content  your'lordship 
and  the  state  in  keeping  the  cittie  cleane»  who  will  otherwise  under- 
take to  kepe  it  as  cleane  as  any  cittie  in  England,  if  they  may  have 
but  the  benefit  of  the  law  to  remove  her,  till  when  the  maior  and 
cittizens  do  humbly  pray  to  be  excused  for  the  foulness  of  ^e 
streetes,  and  that  the  g^lty  therein  may  only  suffer." 

''  How  to  reform  the  beggers  and  other  disordered  persons  in  the 
cittie  of  Dublin  and  the  Liberties  of  St.  Patrick,  and  other  partes 
a^joyning  or  neere  the  cittie,  vizt : 

"  Albeit  your  lordship  and  the  state  haye  been  honourably  pleased 
by  a  public  act  of  state  in  print  to  laie  down  orders  for  the  reforming 
of  the  beggers  in  general!,  and  reducing  them  to  a  certainetie,  and 
to  confine  them  to  the  general  parishes,  where  they  were  born,  and 
imposed  the  execucion  thereof  to  the  officers  of  the  cittie,  who  have 
never  yet  performed  the  same,  neither  can  it  be  expected  from  them^ 
the  charg  thereof  being  alwaiee  comitted  to  the  trust  of  the  constables, 
wardens  of  the  cittie  gates,  and  beadles  of  the  poore,  who  neither 
eann  nor  will  discharge  that  trust,  for  such  of  the  constables 
(which  are  but  few)  as  would  do  it  faithfully,  for  want  of  strength 
are  often  repulsed  and  beaten  away  by  the  offenders*  others  of  them 
are  negligent  and  careless,  and  the  rest  make  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  meddle  with  the  poore,  and  will  rather  relieve  and  succor 
them  than  to  apprehend  or  punish  them ;  and  there  are  generallie 
but  pore  tradesmen  that  will  seldom  spare  any  time  from  their  trades 
to  do  that  service ;  and  the  wardens  are  of  the  same  condioions ; 
and  as  for  the  beadles  of  the  beggers  they  are  so  oore  as  to  take  re*- 
wards  of  the  baggers  not  to  beate  them,  some  of  ihesa  being  male- 
factors themselyes,  as  I  have  fo«UMl  by  experience^*  and  have  made  te 
be  reformed.      In  reformacion  whereof  it  is  expedient  that  some 
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particular  order  be  taken  that  a  generall  search  be  made  for  finding 
out  of  aU  cotts  builded  by  bepEgers  and  other  malefactors  in  the  cittie 
commons  and  in  the  liberties  of  St.  Patrick,  and  other  partes 
adjoining,  where  many  such  persons  are  harbored,  that  they  may  be 
presently  pulled  downe,  and  the  persons  reformed  according  to  the 
act  of  state,  for  if  there  be  not  a  generall  reformacion  as  well  of 
those  liberties  and  partes  adjoining  as  of  the  cittie,  the  labour  of 
purging  the  cittie  alone  will  be  lost,  while  it  is  subject  to  the  un- 
doubted infecion  of  the  rest  adjoining ;  and  the  beggers,  hucksters, 
or  forestallers  of  the  market,  and  beggerly  drink  sellers,  with  their 
pore  and  bastardly  children,  will  so  abound  and  encrease  as  they  will 
far  ezceede  the  number  of  contr^  beggers  that  daily  frec^uent  the 
cittie,  and  go  far  beyond  the  abilitie  of  the  cittie  to  maintaine  them, 
and  prove  very  dangerous  for  breeding  and  encreasing  of  sicknesses  and 
diseases,  and  of  much  thefts  and  murders  in  and  about  the  cittie  if  by  a 
strong  hand  they  be  not  suddenly  suppressed.  The  best  and  most  conve- 
nient manner  to  provide  for  these  inconveniences,  as  I  conceive,  is  to 
presently  establish  a  Marshall,  with  ten  able  and  well  qualified  men 
armed,  that  may  be  authorized  to  put  the  former  proposicion  in 
ezecucion  in  all  places  within  the  cittie,  and  three  miles  from  the 
cittie  every  waie,  to  be  commanded  by  the  maior  and  to  yield  to  him 
accompt  of  their  proceedinge,  and  to  the  state,  when  tney  shall  be 
required,  with  such  others  directions  as  shall  be  g^ven  them  upon 
settling  of  that  office,  and  may  have  powre  to  command  the  assis- 
tance of  any  of  the  inhabitants  where  they  shall  have  occasion  upon 
the  service ;  and  they  must  be  such  men  as  must  make  this  work 
theire  whole  emploiement,  that  they  may  at  all  times  attend  to  it. 
And  to  encorag  and  enable  them  to  attend  this  service  it  is  fitt  that 
thev  be  allowed  competent  monies  to  maintaine  them,  whiche  the 
cittie  is  not  well  able  to  take  upon  them  in  regard  of  many  other 
charges  dailie  coming  upon  them ;  and  therefore  it  is  humbly  de- 
sired  that  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  g^ve  allowance  of  a  sol- 
dier's pay  out  of  a  company,  or  so  manie  soldiers  out  of  severall 
companies  as  may  serve  in  that  charge,  and  the  cittie  may  be  drawn 
to  add  somewhat  more  to  their  enterteignement  for  their  better  con- 
tent. And  this  being  once  well  estabushed,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  it  will  work  a  great  reformacion  of  the  said  inconveniences,  and 
many  others  that  are  herein  omitted,  which  is  humbly  left  to  yor 
honble  grave  consideracion." 

On  the  commencement  of  the  distarbances  of  1641,  the 
Puritanic  lords  justices,  desirous  of  proroguing  parliament, 
objected  to  its  meeting  within  the  castle  of  Dublin ;  the  t^^o 
bouses,  however,  having  assembled^  Patrick  Darcy,  an  emi- 
nent Boman  Catholic  lawyer,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
commons,  "  gave  bis  opinion  that  either  the  Pour  courts,  or 
St.  Patrick's  churchy  was  a  proper  place  for  meeting ;  but  the 
convocation  room  in  the  latter,  he  conceived  to  be  a  better 
place;  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Plunkett   said,  that  as  the  lords 
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jastices  did  not  think  fit  to  contiuue  parliament,  that  he  wished 
the  lords  would  appoint  a  proper  place/'  On  the  11th  of  the 
following  January,  the  parliament  assembled  at  the  Tholsel, 
where  it  continued  to  meet  till  1648.  Their  committees 
met  there  occasionally  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  but 
the  building  having  fallen  to  decay,  a  new  Tholsel,  of  which 
we  have  the  following  description,  was  erected  by  the  city  in 
1683:— 

"  The  Tholsel  waa  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Skinner's-row, 
Dresenting  its  principal  front  to  that  street,  and  another  to  8U 
Nicholas-street,  which  are  both  narrow  and  inconvenient;  to  the 
eastward  it  joined  the  adjacent  houses ;  while  on  the  south,  a  jard 
only  a  few  feet  in  breadth  formed  a  partial  separation  between  it  and 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  :  the  form  is  nearly  a  square,  being  62 
feet  in  front,  by  68  in  depth,  two  stories  high»  built  of  hewn  stone, 
and  supported  on  arches  to  the  north  and  west,  which  were  not  des- 
titute of  elegance :  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  front  two  massive 
columns  of  the  Tuscan  order  supported  a  vestibule  of  a  very  robust 
appearance,  but  in  a  style  bold  and  singular ;  over  this  vestibule, 
which  was  decorated  with  the  city  arms,  was  a  window  with  niches 
on  either  side,  in  which  stood  the  statues  of  Charles  II.,  in  whose 
reign  this  pile  was  erected,  and  of  his  brother,  James,  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  the  bigoted  and  unfortunate  James  II.;  and  over  these 
the  royal  arms,  supported  by  scrolls,  formed  a  kind  of  angular  pedi- 
ment :  the  statues,  which  are  in  the  costume  of  the  day,  in  robes 
and  flreat  periwies,  stand  at  present  in  the  side  aisle  of  Christ 
churcn  ;  they  are  m  good  preservation,  and,  together  with  the  oth«r 
ornaments  of  this  building,  have  been  considered  bv  some  as  in  a 
masterly  style.  A  spacious  open  hall,  decorated  with  four  massive 
columns  similar  to  those  of  the  vestibule,  and  supporting  the  floor  of 
the  upper  story,  comprehended  the  entire  of  the  ground  floor,  with 
the  exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  stair-case  ;  and  its 
south-eastern  angle,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  Recorder** 
court :  in  this  court  delinquents  were  tned  in  the  presence  of  the 
lord  mayor  even  for  capital  offences,  murder  and  treason  excepted ; 
and  here,  by  the  civil  bill  act,  all  debts  where  the  sum  litigated  did  not 
exceed  £20,  were  determinable  in  a  summary  way,  and  at  a  trifling 
expence.  On  the  upper  floor,  and  in  apartments  appropriated  to 
the  purpose,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  commons  and  sheriflb  used 
to  meet  to  transact  city  business ;  and  the  spaicous  room,  above 
sixty  feet  in  length,  which  occupied  the  western  front  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Guildhall  of  Dublin,  as  here  the  merchants  used  to 
assemble  before  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Exchange  on  Cork- 
hill."* 

The  Exchange  of  Dabhn,  as  noticed  in  a  former  paper, 
was  originally  located  in  Cork  house,  whence  in  168S  it  was 

*  For  an  account  of  the  origin  and  erection  of  the  Boyal  Exchange  on 
Cork  hill,  see  the  Irish  Quabtbrlt  Rbvivw,  Vol.  II.  p.  337. 
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transferred  to  the  Tholsel,  where,  after  the  year  1780,  the 
great  bell  was  rung  daily  for  seven  minutes  before  twelve,  at 
which  time  the  Exchange  began,  and  business  continued  until 
about  five  minutes  before  two,  when  the  porter  rang  a 
small  bell,  which  was  the  signal  for  closing  the  gates.  "  I 
asked/'  says  a  traveller  in  1697,  "whether  there  was  not 
some  eminence  in  the  city,  from  whence  I  might  survey  it, 
and  was  told  that  from  the  top  of  the  Tholsel  the  whole  city 
might  be  seen.  So  we  went  to  the  Tholsel,  where  we  ascend- 
ed about  half  a  score  stairs  from  the  street,  which  brought  us 
into  a  spacious  room,  supported  by  great  pillars,  and  flagged 
(as  they  term  it  here)  with  free-stone,  with  open  balustrades 
on  each  side  towards  the  street ;  its  figure  is  rather  an  oblong 
than  a  square.  This  is  the  place  they  call  'the  Change/ 
where  the  merchants  meet  every  day,  as  in  the  Eoyal  Ex- 
change in  London.  In  a  corner  at  the  south-east  part,  is  a 
court  of  judicature,  where  they  keep  their  public  sessions  for 
the  city.  Having  viewed  the  lower  part,  we  went  up  a  large 
pair  of  stairs  into  a  public  room,  which  had  a  large  balcony 
looking  into  Skinner-row;  and  from  this  balcony  I  spoke 
with  my  friend  Mr.  George  Larkin,  who  was  then  at  Mr. 
Bay's  printing  house,  over  against  it. — I  went  up  with  my 
friends  to  the  Tholsel,  and  there  had  a  view  of  the  whole  city. 

The  largest  and  richest  apartment  in  the  building  was  that 
on  the  east  side,  in  which  the  city  feasts  were  usually  held. 
Of  a  banquet  given  here  in  November,  1691,  to  general 
Qinkle,  we  have  the  following  contemporary  notice : — 

**  Upon  Wednesday  last  the  city  made  a  great  entertainment  at 
the  Tholsel  to  his  excellency  the  general ;  which  the  right  honour- 
able the  lords  justices  honoured  with  their  presence,  to  which  also 
the  nobility  and  great  officers  of  the  army  were  invited,  which  con- 
cluded with  a  ball  and  most  excellent  fire-works.  In  the  room 
where  the  general  was  entertained  the  ensueing  chronicon  was  deci- 
phered in  gold  and  silver  characters  upon  a  tablet,  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  laurel,  the  numerical  letters  whereof  make  up  1691,  a 
yeare  which  the  general,  by  his  great  couri^e  and  conduct,  has  made 
so  memorable  and  fortunate  to  this  kingdom. 

Chronicon : 

Fort  V  nat  V  8  oInkLe 

Ter.  I  o !     VIV  at 

Btren  V  V  s  h  I  hern  I  «  D  ebe  L  L  ator 

Tr  I  V  M  phet. 

Res  magna  est,  quod  per  te,  sit  devictus  Hibernna, 

Si  nunc  evertas  Zi7uz,  Major  erit. 

B  D  C  R. 
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Another  of  the  city  entertainments  in  1703  is  described  as 
follows : — 

"  The  lord  mayor,  sheriff,  commons  and  citizens,  of  Dublin, 
having  in  their  late  assembly  resolved  to  entertain  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Ormond  in  the  most  respectful  and  distinguishing  manner, 
in  regard  as  well  to  his  person  and  character  of  lord  lieutenant  of 
this  kingdom,  as  to  the  many  signal  favours  this  city  has  received 
from  his  grace's  ancestors ;  accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  August,  the 
several  corporations,  or  city  companies,  marched  from  their  respec- 
tive halls  to  Ozmantown -green,  well  armed  and  equipped,  where  thej 
Mraded,  and  from  thence  they  went  in  good  order  through  the  city  to 
Bt.  Stephen's-green,  being  led  by  the  sberiifs  on  horseback :  each 
company  had  several  paffeants  representing  their  trades.     The  lord 
mayor,  recorder,  and  alaermen,  were  seated  in  their  scarlet  gowns 
at  the  Tholsell,  where  the  officers  of  each  company  saluted  the  lord 
mayor  as  they  proceeded,  and  in  like  manner  paid  their  respects  to 
his  grace,  who  did  the  city  the  honour  to  view  the  several  companieay 
from  the  earl  of  Abercome's  house  in  York-street,  where  he  was 
attended  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  several  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.     The  twenty-four  corporations  having  taken  their  stations 
m  St.  Stephen's-green,  were  fbllowed  thither  by  the  lord  mayor, 
recordet,  and  aldermen,  in  their  formalities,  being  attended  wi£h  a 
company  of  city  granadiers :  about  one  of  the  clock  my  lord  lieu« 
teluint  went  to  the  green,  and  at  his  entrance  was  received  by  the 
sheriffs  uncovered,  on  horseback,  who  rode  on  each  side  of  his 
coach,  and  conducted  his  grace  to  the  gidld  of  merchants,  where  he 
alighted,  and  was  received  by  the  lord  mayor,  recorder,  and  alder- 
men.  His  grace  received  each  company,  the  whole  body  beiAg  drawn 
up  in  two  luies,  and  afterwards  retired  into  the  lord  mayor's  tent» 
wnere  he  was  entertained  for  an  hour,  during  which  time  each  com* 
pany  fired  thrice,  and  from  thence  returned  to  the  castle.     About 
three  of  the  clock  the  sherifib  conducted  his  grace  to  the  TholseU, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  lord  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen ; 
the  lord  mayor  surrendered  the  sword  to  his  grace,  which  he  was 
pleased  to  return  to  his  lordship,  who  carried  uie  same  before  him 
through  a  guard  of  militia  granadiers  to  the  apartment  appointed 
for  his  grace's  reception,  the  stewards,  viz.  alderman  John  Eccfos, 
alderman  James  Barlow,  Mr.  Thomas  Bolton,  Mr.  Henry  Gl^gg, 
Mr.  Thomas  Kilpatrick,  and  Mr.  Luke  Bourne,  with  their  staves, 
walking  before  them  ;  the  kettle-drums  beating,  and  the  trumpets 
soundine.     Her  grace  the  dutchess  of  Ormond  soon  after  came  to 
the  Tholsell,  attended  by  the  lady  mayoress,  and  several  ladies  of 
quality,  and  the  aldermen's  wives,  where  she  was  received  by  the  lord 
mayor.     Several  tables  were  plentifully  covered  in  the  state  room, 
and  in  the  guildhall ;  my  lord  heutenant  and  dutchess  were  conduct- 
ed to  the  former,  being  attended  by  the  lord  primate,  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  most  of  the  nobility,  ladies  of  quality,  judges,  officers  and 
gentry  then  in  town.     The  entertainment  was  splendid,  and  in  great 
order.     The  duke  was  served  at  table  by  the  sheriil^,  her  grace  by 
the  lord  mayor's  son,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  by  members  of  the 
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common  cooncil.  While  the  dinner  lasted  their  graces  w^e  enter  - 
tained  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Dinner  concluded  with 
her  majesty's  health,  at  which  their  graces  and  all  the  company  stood 
up ;  his  royal  highness's  health  was  also  drank,  the  drums  beating 
and  trumpets  sounding  at  both.  Their  graces  retired  afterwards  to 
their  several  apartments,  till  all  things  were  prepared  for  a  ball, 
which  was  begun  about  eight  of  the  clock,  by  l^dy  Mary  Butler  and 
the  earl  of  Abercorne,  and  ended  in  a  very  handsome  banquet  of 
sweetmeats.  Their  graces  were  pleased  to  express  their  great  satis- 
faction for  the  whole  day's  solemnity,  which  was  attended  with  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  this  city's  duty  and  loyalty  to  her  majes- 
ty, in  the  highest  respect  for  his  grace's  person  and  government." 

The  arms  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  which  were  placed  on 
the  Tholsel,  were  taken  down  by  the  city  in  1716,  after  his 
expatriation ;  an  attempt  made  to  remove  his  escutcheon  from 
the  organ  in  St.  Patrick's^  having  been  resisted  by  Swift,  it 
still  holds  its  place  in  that  cathedral.  The  insult  offered  to 
the  duke  by  the  city  was  extremely  unpalatable  to  the  Jacobites, 
and  in  1718  some  unknown  persons  broke  bj  night  into  the 
Tholsel,  and  there  cut  and  defaced  the  picture  of  George  I. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  Aoman  Catholic  citizens 
were  obliged,  bj  proclamation,  to  deposit  their  arms  in  the 
Tholsel^  where,  in  1691^  meetings  of  the  corporation  for  the 
promotion  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland  were  held,  and 
the  judges  sat  there  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  law  courts  in 
1695.  At  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  for  the  city  held 
at  the  Tholsel  in  1713,  a  violent  riot,  in  which  some  lives  were 
lost,  occurred,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
recorder  Foster,  one  of  the  Whig  candidates,  to  fill  the  building 
wilh  his  own  adherents,  thus  excluding  the  constituents  of  the 
proposed  Tory  members,  sir  William  Fownes  and  Martin 
Tucker.  The  quarter  sessions  were  always  held  in  the  Tholsel, 
and  opened  in  state  by  a  procession  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
and  all  the  municipal  business  of  the  city  was  transacted  in  the 
building.  Incomdble  malefactors  or  offenders  were  usually 
sentenced  in  the  lord's  mayor's  court  to  be  whipped  at  a 
cart's  tail  from  the  Tholsel  to  the  parliament  house,  to  be 
placed  in  the  stocks,  or  to  be  scourged  at  the  '*  whipping 
post"  erected  here  for  the  purpose.  Libellous  publications 
condemned  by  parliament,  gaming  tables,  and  fraudulent  goods 
seized  by  the  lord  mayor,  were  publicly  burned  at  the  Tholsel ; 
and  public  notices,  notices  of  private  bills,  and  protections 
granted  by  parliament  to  individuals,  were  ordered  to  be  posted 
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in  a  conspicnous  part  of  the  bailding.  Public  banquets  were 
frequently  given  in  the  Tholsel  by  political  clubs  to  the  lords 
justices  or  lord  lieutenant  on  anniversary  days ;  we  find  notice 
of  a  dinner  of  the  Hanover  club  here  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1739,  at  which  three  hundred  dishes  were  served,  and  lord 
Chesterfield  and  other  lords  lieutenant  were  frequently  enter- 
tained here  in  as  sumptuous  a  style  by  similar  societies ;  on 
such  occasions  the  exterior  of  the  building  was  illuminated  with 
wax  lights^  and  several  barrels  of  ale  were  distributed  to  the 
populace,  who  regaled  themselves  outside  around  great  bonfires. 
At  a  public  meeting  held  here  on  the  occasion  of  the  reduction 
of  the  gold  coin  in  1736,  Swift  made  one  of  his  last  appear- 
ances in  public  life  by  publicly  protesting  against  that  measure, 
which  was  carried  in  opposition  to  him  by  primate  Boulter : — 
"  The  Drapier,*'  says  Mrs.  Whiteway,  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
time,  "  went  this  day  to  the  Tholsel  as  a  merchant,  to  sign  a 
petition  to  the  government  against  lowering  the  gold,  where  we 
hear  he  made  a  long  speech,  for  which  he  will  be  reckoned  a 
Jacobite/'  During  the  political  excitement  of  1753,  the  earl  of 
Kildare  gave  a  series  of  dinners  here  to  his  numerous  political 
partizans,  there  being  no  tavern  in  Dublin  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  number  of  his  constituents,  who  joined  in 
drinking  the  "  Patriots' ''  then  standing  toast,  of  '^Exportation 
of  rotten  (primate)  Stone,  duty  free." 

In  1779  the  meeting  at  which  the  non-importation  of  Eng- 
lish manufactures  was  resolved  upon,  was  held  at  the  Tholsel 
on  the  26th  of  April ;  the  chair  having  been  taken  by  the  high 
sheriffs,  the  following  among  other  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
having  been  drawn  up  by  a  committee  appointed  on  the  spot, 
and  composed  of  James  Napper  Tandy,  counsellor  Sheridan, 
alderman  Horan,  counsellor  Hunt,  John  Binns,  John  Locker, 
and  Jeremiah  D'Olier : — 

*'  Resolved, — That  the  unjtist,  illiberal,  and  impolitic  opposition 
given  by  many  self-interested  people  of  Great  Britain  to  the  pro- 
posed encouragement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  kingaom, 
originated  in  avarice  and  ingratitude.  Resolved,  That  we  will  not, 
directly  or  indirectiy,  import  or  use  any  goods  or  wares,  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  which  can  be  produced  or  manu- 
factured in  the  kingdom,  until  an  enlightened  policy,  founded  upon 
principles  of  justice,  shall  appear  to  actuate  the  mhabitants  of  certain 
manmacturing  towns  there,  who  have  taken  so  active  a  part  in  oppos- 
ing the  regulations  proposed  in  favour  of  the  trade  of  Ireland,  and 
they  shall  appear  to  entertain  sentiments  of  respect  and  affection  for 
their  fellow  subjects  of  this  kingdom.     Resolved,  In  order  to  pre- 
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▼ent  our  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen  in  general  (who  did  not 
foresee  the  ill-treatment  we  have  received,  and  the  hardships  we 
suffer  through  the  selfishness  of  our  sister  kingdom)  from  heing  in- 
jured hy  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting,  that  we  do  consider  all 
English  goods  imported  prior  to  this  day  as  Irish  property  (except 
such  as  are  now  here  to  he  sold  upon  commission  for  tne  advantage 
of  English  merchants),  and  provided  such  importers  shall  enter  into 
an  engi^ement  with  the  committee  appointed  this  day  hy  this  meet- 
ing, that  they  will  not  import  any  British  manufactures  after  the 
first  day  of  May  next." 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  freemen  and  freeholders  of  the 
city  of  Dablin,  at  the  Tholsel,  in  March,  1 782,  James  Camp- 
bell and  David  Dick,  high  sheriffs,  in  the  chair,  the  citizens 
passed  a  resolution  requiring  the  city  members,  "as  their 
trustees,  to  exert  themselves  in  the  most  strenuous  manner  to 
procure  an  unequivocal  declaration.  That  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons  of  Ireland  are  the  only  power  competent  to  make 
laws  to  bind  this  country  ;'*  the  meeting  pledging  itself  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  *'  to  support  the  representatives  of  the 
people  at  the  risque  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  in  every  consti- 
tutional measure  which  may  be  pursued  for  the  attainment  of 
this  great  national  object.^' 

The  following  account  of  the  election  of  the  liberal  mem- 
bers at  the  Tholsel  in  May,  1790,  serves  to  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  those  proceedings  were  conducted  here  in  the 
last  century : — 

''The  lord  mayor  and  alderman  Sankey  assembled  their  sup- 
porters at  the  Boyal  Exchange  coffee  house  to  breakfast.  The 
independent  freemen  of  twenty-three  corporations  assembled  at  their 
respective  halls,  and  marched  thence  to  the  Rotunda,  to  meet  the 
popular  candidates,  lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  and  the  right  hon.  Mr. 
Grattan^^nd  about  half  past  eleven,  the  cavalcade  set  out  for  the 
hustings,  in  the  following  order :  Two  marshals  on  horseback — a  band 
of  music,  twenty  freemen  bearing  white  staves  and  banners  variously 
inscribed  with  spirited  mottos—eight  agents  with  their  poll-books,  two 
and  two.  The  candidates  uncovered,  supporting  between  them  the 
venerable  and  highly-venerated  Travers  Iiartlev,  esq.,  late  represen- 
tative for  the  city,  followed  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  gentle- 
men— the  foremost  of  whom  was  that  steady  and  respected  patriot, 
the  right  hon.  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  the  twenty-three  corporations, 
bearing  the  regalia  of  their  respective  guilds — and  many  of  them 
banners,  with  mottos  suited  to  the  occasion,  among  which  were  re- 
markable that  of  the  merchants,  a  large  ship,  inscribed  on  her 
broadside :  *  The  breeze  of  freedom  fills  our  sails,* — that  of  the 
smiths,  two  cross  sledges,  bound  by  a  ribband,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  candidates,  and  beneath  in  a  motto :  *  the  men  that 
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dare  be  honeit  in  the  worst  of  timee ;'  and  that  of  the  guild  of  St. 
Luke,  or  stationers*  company^  a  superb  banner  of  painted  silk,  on 
which  was  poortrayed^  Hibemia,  bearing  the  standard,  cap  of  liberty 
and  harp.  Various  other  devices  were  exhibited  by  the  ffuild^ 
together  with  a  number  of  painted  banners,  on  each  of  which  a 
laconic  sentence  was  inscribed ;  amone  others  were  the  following : 
'  the  men  of  the  people — the  voice  of  the  people — no  aldermanic 
representatives— -no  unconstitutional  police — ^no  bribery — the  free- 
dom of  the  corporations — ^the  men  who  dare  be  free  in  the  worst  of 
times — a  pension  bill — a  place  bill^^  responsibility  bill^-the  liberty 
of  the  press,  &c.  &c.'  This  cavalcade,  as  respectable  and  orderly,  as 
it  was  numerous — ^the  whole  forming  an  assembly  of  above  two 
thousand,  here  and  there  insersected  with  a  band  of  music  ;  passed 
through  Sackville,  Henry,  Mary's,  and  Capel-streets,  over  £ssex- 
bridge,  through  Parliament  ^street,  Gork-hill,  Castle-street,  and  to 
the  hustings.  The  windows  in  these  streets  were  occupied  with 
beautiful  women  and  their  rising  offspring,  having  on  their  breasts 
and  head  dresses  ribbons  of  various  colours,  inscribed  with  gold  or 
silver,  similar  to  those  worn  by  all  the  independent  electors.  On  the 
arrival  at  the  hustings,  the  lord  mavor  was  proposed  a  candidate  by 
alderman  Hamilton,  and  seconded  by  alderman  Worthineton — 
alderman  Sankey  by  alderman  Smith,  and  seconded  by  alderman 
Lightbume.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Hartley  proposed  severally, 
lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  and  the  right  hon.  Mr.  Grattan,  the  former 
was  seconded  by  the  right  hon.  David  La  Touche,  and  the  latter  by 
the  right  hon.  Mr,  Brownlow.  On  the  eleventh  a  number,  of 
gentlemen,  possessed  of  chambers  in  Trinity  college,  went  in  a  body 
to  the  hustings  to  poll  for  lord  Henry  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Grattan. 
They  claimed  to  vote  as  freeholders  from  the  possession  of  their 
apartments  in  the  college ;  and  were  very  j^roperly  admitted  by  the 
sheriffs  to  poll,  under  a  restrictive  objection  reserved  for  future 
determination.  On  the  twelfth  theelectiim  closed,  when  lord  Henry 
Fitzgerald  and  the  right  hon.  Henry  Grattan  were  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  859;  after  which  thej  proceeded  to  the  superb  triumfMial 
chair  prepared  for  them  on  this  occasion,  and  decorated  in  a  trulT 
elegant  manner.  The  procession  moved  from  the  Tholsel  through 
several  of  the  principal  streets  to  the  Parliament  house,  into  which 
the  newly  elected  members  were  ushered  ;  and  after  a  short  speech, 
expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  the  high  honour  conferred  on  them 
by  the  independent  citizens,  and  of  their  immoveable  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  retired,  as 
did  the  several  corporations  by  whom  they  were  attended,  to  con- 
clude in  festivity  a  day  so  auspicious.  At  night  there  were  illumi- 
nations in  every  part  of  the  city." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  Tholsel  began  to  fall 
to  decay,  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  marshy 
natore  of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  erected ;  a  new  sessions' 
house  was,  therefore,  erected  in  Green-street,  and  opened  for 
business  in  1797  ;  the  meetings  of  the  corporation  were  like- 
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wise  transferred  to  William-street;  the  court  of  conscience, 
however,  continued  to  be  held  in  a  portion  of  the  Tholsel  until 
the  ruinous  condition  of  the  building  rendered  its  removal 
necessary  about  the  year  1815. 

On  the  south  side  of  Skinners'  row,  not  far  from  the 
Tholsel,  stood  a  large  edifice,  known  as  the  ^'Garbrie 
house/'  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
occupied  by  Gerald,  nintn  earl  of  Kildare,  who  during  his 
viceroyalty  did  great  service  against  the  native  clans,  not«> 
withstanding  which  he  was  accused  of  various  offences  in 
1519 ;  but  having  cleared  himself  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  accompanied  Henry  YIII.  to  France,  and  was 
present  at  the  famous  conference  at  the  '^Field  of  cloth  of 
gold/'  In  1524  he  was  again  appointed  lord  deputy,  but 
was  shortly  after  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  for  le- 
vying war  on  the  Butlers  and  other  liege  subjects,  and  for 
neglecting  to  capture  his  kinsman  James,  eleventh  earl  of 
Desmond,  who  had  entered  into  communication  with  foreign 
powers.  These  charges  were  mainly  brought  forward  by  cardinal 
Wolsey,  ''who  was  said  to  hate  Kildare  his  blood/* 

<*  The  cardinall  hereupon  caused  Kildare  to  be  examined  before 
the  councell,  where  he  pressed  him  so  deeplie  with  this  late  disloialtie, 
that  the  presumption  being  (as  the  cardinall  did  force  it)  yehement^ 
the  treason  odious,  the  king  suspicious,  the  enimie  eger,  the  freends 
faint  (which  were  sufficient  grounds  to  overthrow  an  innocent  person), 
the  earl  was  reprieved  to  the  Tower.  The  nobleman  betooke  nimselfe 
to  God  and  the  king,  he  was  hartilie  beloved  of  the  lieutenant, 
pitied  in  aU  the  court,  and  standing  in  so  hard  a  case,  altered  little 
of  his  accustomed  hue,  comforted  other  noble  men  with  him,  dis- 
sembling his  own  sorrow.  On  a  night  when  the  lieutenant  and  he 
for  their  disport  were  placing  at  slidegrote  or  shoofleboord,  suddenlie 
commeth  from  the  cardinall  a  mandatum  to  execute  Kildare  on  the 
morrow.  The  earle  marking  the  lieutenant's  deepe  sigh  :  *  By  s&int 
Bride,  lieutenant  (ouoth  he)  there  is  some  mad  game  m  that  scroll ; 
but  fall  how  it  will,  this  throw  is  for  an  huddle.'  When  the  worst 
was  told  him :  '  Now  I  praie  thee  (quoth  he)  doo  no  more  but  learn 
assuredlie  from  the  king  his  owne  mouth,  whether  his  highnesse  be 
witting  thereto  or  not  ?  Sore  doubted  the  lieutenant  to  displease  the 
cardinall :  yet  of  verie  pure  love  to  his  freend,  he  posteth  to  the 
Idng  at  midnight,  and  delivered  his  errand :  for  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  the  lieutenant  hath  accesse  to  the  prince  upon  occasions.  The 
king  controulling  the  saucinesse  of  the  priest  (for  those  were  his 
termes)  delivered  to  the  lieutenant  his  signet  in  token  of  counter- 
mand ;  which,  when  the  cardinall  had  scene,  he  began  to  breathe 
out  unseasoned  langpiage,  which  the  lieutenant  was  lothe  to  heare, 
and  so  left  him  pattring  and  chanting  the  divell  his  Pater-noster." 
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After  his  return  to  Dublin  as  lord  deputy  in  15S2,  we  are 
lold,  that  the  earl,  with  the  object  of  chagrining  Skeffington, 
his  predecessor  in  office^  permitted  him  ''who  was  late 
govemour^  now  like  a  meane  privat  person,  to  danse  attend- 
ance among  suters  in  his  house  at  DnbUn^  named  the  Carbrie/' 
Having  been  soon  again  summoned  to  appear  before  the  king, 
he  left  as  deputy  in  Dublin  his  son  Thomas,  surnamed  an 
t-noda  or  "  of  the  silk/'  who,  on  a  false  report  of  his  father's 
death  in  the  Tower,  took  up  arms  in  1534,  and  waged  war 
against  the  English  Pale,  but  was  finally  reduced  and  executed 
with  five  of  his  uncles  at  Tyburn  in  1535.  Of  the  earl  Gerald, 
who  died  of  grief  in  the  Tower  in  1534,  an  old  Anglo-Irish 
writer  has  left  the  following  notices : — 

'*  Kildare  was  in  goyemement  mild,  to  his  enimies  sterne,  to  the 
Irish  such  a  scourge,  that  rather  for  despite  of  him  than  for  favor  of 
anie  part,  they  relied  for  a  time  to  Ormond,  came  under  his  protec- 
tion, served  at  his  call,  performed  by  starts  (as  their  manner  is)  the 
dutie  of  good  subjects.  Ormond  was  secret  and  of  great  forecast, 
verie  staied  in  speech,  dangerous  of  every  trifle  that  touched  his  re- 
putation. Kiloare  was  open  and  plaine,  hardlie  able  to  rule  himselfe 
when  he  were  moved  to  anger,  not  so  sharpe  as  short,  being  easilie 
displeased  and  sooner  appeased.  Being  in  a  rage  with  certeine  of  his 
servants  for  faults  they  committed,  one  of  his  horsemen  offered  master 
Boice  (a  gentleman  reteined  to  him)  an  Irish  hobbie,  on  condition, 
that  he  would  plucke  an  haire  from  the  earle  his  beard.  Boice  taking 
the  proffer  at  rebound,  stept  to  the  earle  (with  whose  good  nature  he 
was  thoroughlie  acquainted)  parching  in  the  heat  of  his  choler,  and 
said :  So  it  is,  and  if  it  like  your  good  lordship,  one  of  your  horssemen 
promised  me  a  choise  horsse,  if  I  snip  one  haire  from  your  beard. 
Well,  quoth  the  earle,  I  agree  thereto,  out  if  thou  plucke  anie  more 
than  one,  I  promise  thee  to  bring  my  fist  from  thine  eare. — This 
earle,  of  such  as  did  not  stomach  his  proceedings,  was  taken  for  one 
that  bare  himselfe  in  all  his  affaires  very  honorablie,  a  wise,  deep,  and 
far  reaching  man :  in  war  valiant  without  rashnesse,  and  politike 
without  treacherie.  Such  a  suppressor  of  rebels  in  his  govemement, 
as  they  durst  not  beare  armor  to  the  annoiance  of  anie  subiect, 
whereby  he  heaped  no  small  revenues  to  the  crowne,  inriched  the 
king  his  treasure,  garded  with  securitie  the  pale,  continued  the  honor 
of  his  house,  and  purchased  envie  to  his  person.  His  great  hospi- 
talitie  is  to  this  dale  rather  of  each  man  commended  than 
of  anie  one  followed.  He  was  so  religiouslie  addicted  unto 
the  serving  of  God,  as  what  time  soever  he  travelled  to  anie 
part  of  the  countrie,  such  as  were  of  his  chappell  should  be 
sure  to  accompanie  him.  Among  other  rare  gifts,  he  was  with 
one  singular  qualitie  imbued,  which  were  it  put  m  practice  by  such 
as  are  of  his  calling,  might  minister  great  occasion  as  well  to  the 
abandoning  of  flattering  carrie  tales,  as   to  the  staid  quietnesse 
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of  noble  potentates.  For  if  anie  whispered,  under  Benedicite,  a 
sinister  report  or  secret  practise  that  tended  to  the  distaining 
of  his  honor,  or  to  the  perill  of  his  person,  he  would  strictlie  ex- 
amine the  informer,  where  the  matter  he  reported  were  past,  or  to 
come.  If  it  were  said  or  doone,  he  was  accustomed  to  laie  sore  to 
his  charge,  where,  and  of  whom  he  heard  it,  or  how  he  could  iustifie 
it.  If  he  found  him  to  halt  in  the  proofe,  he  would  punish  him  as  a 
pikethanke  makebate,  for  being  so  maliciouslie  caried,  as  for  currieing 
raTOur  to  himself,  he  would  labor  to  purchase  hatrid  to  another.  But 
if  the  practise  were  future,  and  hereafter  to  be  put  in  execution,  then 
would  he  suspend  the  credit,  using  withall  such  warie  secrecie,  as  untill 
the  matter  came  to  the  pinch,  the  adversarie  should  think  he  was  roost 
ignorant,  when  he  was  best  provided.  As  being  in  Dublin  fore- 
warned, that  John  Olurkan  with  certeine  desperate  varlets  conspired 
his  destruction,  and  that  they  were  determinea  to  assault  him  upon  his 
return  to  Mainoth,  he  had  one  of  his  servants  named  James  Grant, 
that  was  much  of  his  pitch,  and  at  a  blush  did  somewhat  resemble 
him,  attired  in  his  ridmg  apparell,  and  namelie  in  a  scarlet  doake, 
wherewith  he  used  to  be  clad.  Grant  in  this  wise  maskinsp  in  his 
lord's  attire,  rode  as  he  was  commanded  in  the  beaten  high  waie 
towards  Mainoth,  with  six  of  the  earle  his  servants  attending  upon 
him.  The  conspirators  awaiting  towards  Lucan  the  comming  of  the 
earle,  incountered  the  disguised  lord,  and  not  doubting  but  it  had 
been  Kildare,  they  began  to  charge  him  :  but  the  other  amazed  there- 
with, cried  that  they  tooke  their  marke  amisse,  for  the  earle  rode  to 
Mainoth  on  the  further  side  of  the  Liffie.  Wherewith  the  murtherers 
appalled,  fled  awaie,  but  inconticentlie  were  by  the  earle  apprehended, 
susteining  the  punishment  that  such  caitifes  deserved,  xhis  noble 
man  was  so  well  affected  to  his  wife  the  ladie  Greie,  as  he  would  not 
at  anie  time  buy  a  sute  of  apparell  for  himself,  but  he  would  sute  hir 
with  the  same  stuffe.  Which  gentlenesse  she  recompensed  with  equal 
kindnesse.  For  after  that  he  deceased  in  the  tower,  she  did  not 
onelie  ever  after  live  as  a  chast  and  honorable  widow  ;  but  also 
nightlie  before  she  went  to  bed,  she  would  resort  to  his  picture,  and 
there  with  a  solemne  congee  she  would  bid  her  lord  goodnight. 
Whereby  may  be  gathered  with  how  great  love  she  affected  his  per- 
son, that  had  in  such  price  his  bare  picture." 

A  contemporary  Dublin  writer^  well  acquainted  with  the 
Geraldines  and  their  history,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  adventures  of  this  earPs  son,  Gerald  Pitzgerald,  bom 
in  1525,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  kinsmen,  became  the 
head  of  the  Kildare  branch  of  this  family  : — 

"  When  Thomas  and  his  uncles  were  taken,  his  second  brother  on 
the  father,  his  side,  named  Girald  Fitzgirald,  being  at  that  time 
somewhat  past  twelve,  and  not  full  thirteene  years  of  age,  laie  sicke 
of  the  small  pocks  in  the  countie  of  Kildare,  at  a  town  named 
Donoare,  then  in  the  occupation  of  Girald  Fitzgirald.  Thomas 
Levrouse,  who  was  the  child  his  schooiemaster,  and  after  became 
bishop  of  Kildare,  mistrusting  upon  the  apprehension  of  Thomas 
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and  his  uncles,  that  all  went  not  curranty  wrapt  the  yoong  patient  a» 
tenderlie  as  he  could,  and  had  him  conveied  in  a  cleere  with  ^1 
speed  to  Ophalie,  where  soiourning  for  a  short  space  with  his  sister 
the  ladie  Marie  Fitzgirald,  until  he  had  recovered  his  perfect  health* 
his  fchoolemaster  carried  him  to  O'Don  his  countrie,  where  making 
his  aboad  for  a  quarter  of  a  yeare,  he  travelled  to  O'Bren  his  countriey 
in  Monnster,  and  having  there  remained  for  half  a  year,  he  repaired 
to  his  aunt,  the  ladie  Elenor  Fita^rald,  who  then  kept  in  Mac  Gartie 
Beagh,  hir  late  husband,  his  territories.  This  noble  woman  was  at 
that  time  a  widow,  alwaies  kn6wne  and  accounted  of  each  man,  that 
was  acquainted  with  hir  conversation  of  life,  for  a  para^n  of  Iibe» 
riditie  and  kindnesse,  in  all  hir  actions  virtuous  and  godlie,  and  also 
in  a  good  quarrel  rather  stout  than  stiffe.  To  hir  was  O'Doneii  an 
importunate  suiter.  And  although  at  sundrie  times  before  she  seemed 
to  shake  him  off,  jet  considering  the  distresse  of  hir  yoong  innocent 
nephue,  how  he  was  forced  to  wander  in  pilgrimwise  from  house  to 
house,  eschuiDg  the  punishment  that  others  deserved,  smarted  in  his 
tender  yeares  with  adversitie  before  he  was  of  discretion  to  iigoie  ante 
nrosperite,  she  began  to  incline  to  hir  wooer  his  request,  to  the  end 
hir  nephue  should  have  been  the  better  by  his  countenance,  shoulder- 
ed, and  in  fine  indented  to  espouse  him ;  with  this  caveat  or  proviso* 
that  he  should  safelie  shield  and  protect  the  said  yoong  gentleman  in 
this  calamitie.  This  condition  agreed  upon,  she  rode  with  her 
nephue  to  O'Doneii  his  countrie,  and  there  had  him  safelie  kept  for 
the  space  of  a  yeare.  But  shortlie  after  the  gentlewoman  either  by 
some  secret  friend  informed,  or  of  wisedome  gathering  that  hir  late 
married  husband  intended  some  treacherie,  hs^  hir  nephue  disguised, 
storing  him  like  a  liberall  and  bountifuU  aunt  with  seven  score 
porteguses,  not  onlie  in  valour,  but  also  in  the  selfe  same  coine,  incon- 
tinentlie  shipped  him  secretlie  in  a  Britons  vessel!  of  Saint  Malouse, 
betaking  him  to  God  and  to  their  charge  that  accompanied  him,  to 
wit,  maister  Levrouse  and  Robert  W^sh,  sometime  servant  to  his 
father,  the  earle.  The  ladie  Elenor  having  thus,  to  hir  conten- 
tation,  bestowed  hir  nephue,  she  expostulated  verie  sharpelie  with 
O'Doneii*  as  touching  his  villanie,  protesting  that  the  onelie  cause  of 
hir  match  with  him  proceeded  of  an  especiall  care  to  have  hir 
nephue  countenanced :  and  now  that  he  was  out  of  his  lash  that 
minded  to  have  betraied  him,  he  should  well  understand,  that  as  the 
feare  of  his  danger  mooved  hir  to  annere  to  such  a  clownish  cur- 
mudffen,  so  the  assurance  of  his  safetie  should  cause  hir  to  sequester 
hirselfe  from  so  butcherlie  a  cuthrote,  that  would  be  like  a  pelting 
mercenarie  patch  hired  to  sell  or  betraie  the  innocent  bloud  of  his 
nephue  by  affinitie,  and  hirs  by  consanguinitie.  And  in  this  wise  trus- 
sing up  bagand  baggage,  she  forsook  O'Doneii  and  returned  to  hir 
countrie.  The  passengers  with  a  prosperous  gale  arrived  at  Saint 
Malouse,  which  notified  to  the  governour  of  Britaine,  named  monsieur 

*  This  charge  appears  unfbunded,  as  from  a  contemporary  official 
document  we  find  that  Fitz^rald*s  escape  was  managed  by  O'DonneU, 
between  whom  and  the  captam  *'  an  act  was  passed  signyd  by  a  notary. 
The  sayd  Filzgarethe  was  convayde  aborde  the  ship  in  the  nyght  in  a 
small  cocke,  havyng  on  but  a  safiVonyd  shurtt,  ana  barheaddyd,  lyke 
one  of  the  wyllde  Yreshe,  and  with  him  3  persons/' 
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de  Cbasteau  Brian,  he  sent  for  the  yoong  Fitzgerald,  gave  him  verie 
hartie  intertetnment  during  one  monethi  space.  In  the  meane  season 
the  ffouemour  posted  a  messenger  to  the  court  of  France,  advertising 
the  king  of  the  arrival  of  this  gentleman,  who  presentlie  caused  him  to 
be  sent  for,  and  him  put  to  the  Dolphin  (Dauphin)  named  Henrie,  who 
after  became  king  of  France.  Sir  John  Wallop  (who  was  then  the 
English  ambassadour)  understanding  the  cause  of  the  Irish  fugitive 
his  repaire  to  France,  demanded  him  of  the  French  king,  according 
to  the  new  made  league  between  both  the  princes,  which  was :  that 
none  should  keepe  the  other  his  subiect  withmhis  dominion,  contrarie 
to  either  of  their  willes ;  adding  further,  that  the  boie  was  brother 
to  one,  who  of  late  notorious  for  his  rebellion  in  Ireland,  was  exe- 
cuted at  London.  To  this  answered  the  king,  first,  that  the  ambas- 
sador had  no  commiHsion  from  his  prince  to  demand  him,  and  upon 
his  maiestie  his  letter  he  should  know  more  of  his  mind :  secondlie, 
that  he  did  not  deteine  him,  but  the  Dolphin  stated  him :  lastlie,  that 
how  grievoslie  soever  his  brother  offended,  he  was  well  assured,  that 
the  sillie  boie  neither  was  nor  could  be  a  traitor,  and  therefore  there 
rested  no  cause  whie  the  ambassador  should,  in  such  wise,  craue  him ; 
not  doubting  that  although  he  were  delivered  to  his  king,  yet  he 
would  not  so  far  swarve  from  the  eztreame  rigor  of  iustice,  as  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in  the  innocent  his  bloud,  for  the  offense  that  his 
brother  had  perpetrated.  Maister  Wallop  hereupon  addressed  hia 
letters  to  England,  specifieing  unto  the  councell  the  French  king's 
answer.  And  in  the  mean  time  the  yoong  Fitzgirald  having  an 
inkling  of  the  ambassador  his  motion,  fled  secretlie  to  Flanders, 
scantlie  reaching  to  Valencie,  when  James  Sherelocke,  one  of  maister 
Wallop  his  men,  did  not  onelie  pursue  him,  but  also  did  overtake 
him  as  he  soioumed  in  the  said  towne.  Whereupon  maister  Lev- 
rouse,  and  such  as  accompanied  the  child,  stept  to  tbe  gouernor  of 
Yalencie  complaining  that  one  Sherelocke  a  sneaking  spie,  like  a 
pikethanke  promoting  yarlet,  did  dog  their  master  from  place  to 

Ce,  and  presentlie  pursued  him  to  tne  towne :  and  therefore  they 
ught  the  gouernour  not  to  leave  such  apparant  villainie  un- 
punished, in  that  he  was  willing  to  betraie  not  onlie  aguiltlesse  child, 
but  also  his  owne  countriman,  who  rather  ought  for  his  innocencie  to 
be  pitied,  than  for  the  desert  of  others  so  egerlieto  be  pursued.    The 

fdvernor  upon  this  complaint  sore  incensed,  sent  in  all  haste  for 
herelocke  had  him  suddenlie  examined,  and  finding  him  unable  to 
color  his  lewd  practise  with  anie  warrantable  defense,  he  laid  him  up 
by  the  heeles,  rewarding  his  hot  pursute  with  cold  interteinment,  and 
so  remained  in  gaole,  until!  the  yoong  Fitzgirald  requiting  the  prisoner 
his  unnaturall  crueltie  with  undeserved  courtesie,  hnmblie  besought 
the  gouernor  to  set  him  at  libertie.  This  brunt  escaped,  Fitzgirald 
travelled  to  Bruzels,  where  the  emperour  kept  his  court.  Doctor 
Fates  being  ambassador  in  the  low  countries,  demanded  Fitzgirald  of 
the  emperour,  on  his  maister  the  king  of  England's  behalte.  The 
emperor  having  answered  that  he  had  not  to  deale  with  the  boy,  and 
for  ought  that  he  knew  was  not  minded  to  make  anie  great  abode  in 
that  countrie,  sent  him  to  the  bishop  of  Liege,  allowing  him  for  his 
pension  an  hundred  crownes  monetheUe.  The  bishop  interteined  him 
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Terie  honorabliey  had  him  plaeed  in  an  abbeie  of  moonks,  and  was  ao 
carefoll  of  his  safetie,  that  if  anj  person  suspected  had  travelled  within 
the  circuit  of  his  gleebe,  he  should  be  streictlie  examined  whither  he 
would,  or  from  whense  he  came>  or  upon  what  occasion  he  travelled 
that  waie.  Having  in  this  wise  remained  at  Liege  for  half  a  yere, 
the  cardinall  Poole  (Fitzgirald  his  kinsman)  sent  for  him  to  Borne. 
Whereupon  the  gentleman  as  well  with  the  emperor  his  licence,  as 
with  surrendring  his  pension,  travelled  to  Italie,  where  the  cardinall 
would  not  admit  him  to  his  companie,  until  he  had  atteined  to  some 
knowledge  in  the  Italian  toong.  Wherefore,  allowing  him  an  an* 
nuitie  of  three  hundred  crownes,  he  placed  him  with  the  bishop  of 
Verona,  and  the  cardinall  of  Mantua,  and  after  with  the  duke  of 
Mantua.  Levrouse  in  the  meane  while  was  admitted,  through  the 
cardinall  Poole  his  procurement,  to  be  one  of  the  English  house  in 
Rome,  called  *  saint  Thomas  his  hospitall.'  Robert  Walsh  upon  his 
maisters  repaire  to  Italie,  returned  to  Ireland.  Fitzgirald  having 
continued  with  the  cardinall,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua,  a  year  and  an 
halfe,  was  sent  for  by  the  cardinall  Poole  to  Rome,  at  which  time  the 
duke  of  Mantua  gave  him  for  an  annuall  pension  three  hunclred 
crownes.  The  cardinall  ^eatlie  reioised  in  his  kinsman,  had  him 
carefullie  trained  up  in  his  house,  interlacing  with  such  discretion 
his  learning  and  studies  with  exercises  of  activitie»  as  he  should  not 
be  after  accounted  of  the  learned  for  an  ignorant  idiot,  nor  taken  of 
active  gentlemen  for  a  dead  and  dumpbh  meacocke.  If  he  had  com- 
mitted anie  fault,  the  cardinall  would  secretlie  command  his  tutors  to 
correct  him,  and  all  that  notwithstanding  he  would  in  presence  dandle 
the  boie,  as  though  he  were  not  privie  to  his  punishment ;  and  upon 
his  complaint  made,  he  used  to  checke  Fitzgirald,  his  muster,  openlie 
for  chastising  so  severelie  his  pretie  darling.  In  this  wise  he  rested 
three  yeares  together  in  the  cardinall  his  house,  and  by  that  time  hav- 
ing stept  so  far  in  yeers  (for  he  was  pricking  fast  upon  nineteene)  as 
he  began  to  know  himselfe,  the  cardinall  put  him  to  his  choise,  either 
to  continue  his  learning,  or  by  travelling  to  seeke  his  adventures 
abrode.  The  young  stripling  (as  usuallie  kind  dooth  creepe^  rather 
of  nature  addicted  to  valiantnes,  than  wedded  to  booki&hnesse)  choosed 
to  be  a  traveller,  and  presentlie,  with  the  cardinall  his  licence,  repair- 
ed to  Naples :  where  falling  in  acouaintance  with  kniehts  of  the 
Rhodes,  he  accompanied  them  to  Malta,  from  thenae  he  sailed  to 
Tripolie  (a  fort  apperteining  to  the  aforesaid  order,  coasting  upon 
Barbaric)  and  there  he  aboded  six  weeks  with  Mounbrison,  a  com- 
mander of  the  Rhodes,  who  had  the  charge  of  that  hold.  At  that 
time  the  knights  served  valiantlie  aeiunst  the  Turks  and  miscreants, 
spoiled  and  sacked  their  villages  and  townes  that  laie  neere  the  water 
side,  tooke  diverse  of  them  prisoners,  and  after  sold  them  to  the 
christians  for  bond-slaves.  The  yoong  Fitzgirald  returned  with  a 
rich  bootie  to  Malta,  from  thense  to  Rome,  having  spent  in  this 
voiage  not  fullie  one  year.  Proud  was  the  cardinall  to  beare  of  his 
prosperous  exploits :  and  for  his  further  advancement  he  inhansed 
his  pension  of  three  hundred  crownes,  to  three  hundred  pounds,  over 
and  above  three  hundred  crownes  that  the  duke  of  Mantua  allowed 
him.    Shortlie  after  he  preferred  him  to  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
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Florence,  named  Cosmo,*  with  whom  he  continued  maister  of  his 
horsse  three  yeares,  having  also  of  the  duke  three  hundred  duckets 
for  a  yearlie  pension  during  life,  or  until  he  were  restored ;  in  like 
maner  as  the  cardinall  Poole  and  the  duke  of  Mantua  in  their  an- 
nuities  had  granted  him.  During  the  time  that  he  was  in  service 
with  the  duke  of  Florence,  he  travelled  to  Borne  a  shroving,  of  set 
purpose  to  be  merrie :  and  as  he  rode  on  hunting  with  cardinall 
Ferneise  the  pope  his  nephue,  it  happened  that  in  chasing  the  bucke 
he  fell  into  a  pit  nine  and  twenty  fatham  deepe,  and  in  the  fall  for- 
saking his  horsse  within  two  fathams  of  the  bottom,  he  tooke  hold 
by  two  or  three  roots,  griping  them  fast,  until  his  arms  were  so 
wearie,  as  he  could  hang  no  longer  in  that  paine.  Wherefore,  betak- 
inff  himself  to  God,  he  let  go  his  gripe  by  little  and  little  and  fell 
softlie  on  his  horsse,  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  laie  starke  dead, 
and  there  he  stood  up  to  the  ancles  in  water  for  the  space  of  three 
houres.  When  the  chase  was  ended,  an  exceeding  good  greihound  of 
his  named  Grifhound,  not  finding  his  roaister  in  the  companie,  followed 
his  tract  untill  he  came  to  the  pit,  and  from  thense  would  not  depart, 
but  stood  at  the  brim  incessantlie  howling.  The  cardinall  Ferneise 
and  his  train  missing  Fitzgirald  made  towards  the  dog,  and  surveing 
the  place,  thev  were  verelie  persuaded  that  the  gentleman  was 
squised  to  death.  Having  therefore  posted  his  servants  in  haste  to 
a  village  hard  by  Rome  (named  Trecappan)  for  ropes  and  other 
necessaries,  he  caused  one  of  the  companie  to  glide  in  a  basket  down 
to  the  bottome  of  the  hole.  Fitzgirald  revived  with  his  presence, 
and  willing  to  be  removed  from  so  darkesome  a  dongeon  to  the  open 
aire,  besought  the  other  to  lend  him  his  roome,  whereupon  he  was 
haled  up  in  the  basket :  as  well  to  the  venerall  admiration  of  the 
whole  companie,  as  to  the  singular  gratmation  of  the  cardinall  and 
all  his  friends,  rendering  most  bar  tie  thankes  unto  God  his  divine 
majestic,  for  protecting  the  gentleman  with  his  gratious  guerdon." 

Fitzgerald  subsequently  visited  London  in  company  with 
some  foreign  ambassadors,  and  being  exceedingly  handsome  he, 
at  a  court  ball,  captivated  the  daughter  of  sir  Anthony  Browne, 
knight  of  the  garter.  Having  married  her,  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  interest  of  his  father-in-law  and  the  intercession  of  cardinid 
Pole,  to  obtain  favor  witli  Edward  VI.,  who  knighted  him  in 
1552,  and  restored  a  portion  of  the  estates  forteited  by  his 
brother,  and  Queen  Mary  reinstated  him  in  his  family  titles  and 

*  Cosimnde'Medici,  duke  of  Florence  and  Siena,  1537-1575.  Florence 
was  traditionally  believed  to  have  been  the  original  countxy  of  the  Ge- 
nddines,  as  expressed  in  the  verses  of  Ugolino  Devieri — 

**  Clan  Oherardlnorom  doiniis  est  hcc  plartmA  qnondun, 
Castells  incolnlt  fecnndls  coUibua  Elae, 
Intignis  qiuB  toga  ted  enlm  pneatantlor  armls 
Floruit  hv^vLB  adtanc  ▼eneratnr  Hibernia  nomen." 

An  the  earl  of  Surrey,  in  his  sonnet  on  the  lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald, 
sister  to  the  hero  of  the  above  adventures,  says— 
'*  Fmn  Tufcane  cama  my  lady's  worthle  racOf 
Fair  FloreDM  was  sometline  her  ancient  seat.'* 

38 
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in  the  other  posseaeions  lately  con^Bfloated  to  the  «rowii.  Ob 
the  attainder  of  the  Geraldines,  Henry  YIIL^  by  letters  patent, 
granted  ''  the  large  stone  messuage^  with  the  garden  annexed, 
oommonly  called  Garberry  house,  in  Skinner-row/'  to  Sk 
Pierce  Batier,  ninth  Earl  of  Ormond,  whence  it  acquired  the 
name  of  ''  Ormond  hall/'  and  continued  in  the  possession  of 
<he  Butler  family  until  late  in  the  next  century^  although  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  them  as  .a  residence  after 
the  reign  of  James  I.  In  1681  we  find  tbatj  having  bea» 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  it  was  divided  into  twohouies-— one 
occupied  by  Michael  Browne^  the  other  in  theteniire  of  Bobei^ 
Arthur.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
portion  of  ^'  the  great  house  in  Skinners^row'^  was  converted 
into  '^  Dick's  coffee  house/'  one  of  the  most  frequented 
establishments  of  its  time  in  the  city«  and  in  1703  the  build- 
ing is  described  in  an  official  document  as  follows :— ''  A 
moiety  of  a  timber  house  (called  Garberry  house)  divided  into 
two  tenements.  One  hath  two  cellars,  and  on  the  first  floor 
two  shops  and  two  kitchens.  On  the  second  floor  three  rooms 
(two  of  them  wainscotted).  On  the  third,  two  rooms,  and  on 
the  fourth,  two  garrets.  The  other  part  has  a  cellar  under  the 
front.  On  the  first  floor  one  shop  and  two  kitchens,  and  on 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  three  rooms  each,  with  the  moiety 
of  a  small  timber  house  in  the  backside."  Like  most  of  the 
other  cofiee  houses  in  Dublin,  Dick's  was  located  on  the  draw- 
ing room  floor,  one  of  the  shops  underneath  being  oceopied  by 
Thomas  Cotter,  bookseller  and  publisher,  and  another  by  the 
"  Hoop"  eating  house ;  while  at  the  rere  was  the  establishment 
of  Aaron  Bhames,  publisher  in  1709  of  a  Saturday  periodical 
called  the  '*  Diverting  Post  /'  and  here  also  was  the  office 
of  the   newspaper  called   ^'Pue's  Occurrences,"*  so  styled 

*  This  was  originallj  a  Tory  paper,  as  notioed  in  the  rertw  writtoa  in 
l7*JtS  on  chief  baron  Rochfort  :— 

**BiU  now,  since  I  have  gone  so  fiur  on, 

A  word  or  two  of  lord  chief  bwon ; 

And  tell  how  UtUe  weight  he  seta 

On  all  whig  papers  and  gazettes; 

But  for  the  poUtlcs  of  Pue, 

Thinks  every  syllable  is  true/' 
ItB  original  shape  uras  qoarto,  from  which  it  graduaUy  enlarged  to  a 
large  fblio  size ;  Richard  Pue  died  in  17d8»  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  James  Pue,  after  whose  death  in  1762,  the  paper  was 
published  by  Sarah  Pue,  commencing  with  Vol.  LIX.,  Ko.  101  ;  from 
the  thirty-first  number  of  the  next  volume  it  was  printed  at  the  tame 
plaoo  by  John  Boe,  who  prefixed  his  own  name  to  the  Utie.  It  subse* 
quently  came  into  the  possession  of  Sarah  Boe  and  Darid  GibbiU,  from 
whom,  in  June  1776,  ft  was  purchased  by  John  Hillary,  bookseller  of 
Ko.  54.  Castle-strcct,  and  its  career  terminated  about  the  year  1792. 
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from  its  proprietor  Biehard  Pue,  who  was  master  of  the 
coffee  house.  ''DicV'  ^ys  &  ootemporary  English  writer, 
''is  a  witty  and  ingenioas  man,  makes  the  best  ooilee  in 
Dablin,  and  is  very  ci?il  and  obliging  to  all  his  customers ; 
of  an  open  and  generous  nature ;  has  a  peculiar  knack  at  ban* 
tering,  and  will  make  rhymes  to  anything.  He  is  of  a  cheer- 
ful facetious  temper,  and,  generally  speaking,  fair  in  his  deal- 
ing. As  for  his  wife,  I  shall  say  this,  she  is  an  industrious 
woman,  handsome  enough,  one  that  knows  her  duty  to  her 
husband,  and  how  to  respect  her  customers.''  At  Dick's  were 
generally  held  the  principal  auctions  in  the  city  of  lands, 
property,  books,  fee.,  the  sales  of  the  latter  generally  commenc« 
ing  at  five  or  six,  p.m.  After  continuing  for  nearly  a  century 
one  of  the  chief  coffee  houses  in  Dublin,  Dick^s,  having  fallen 
to  decay,  was  demolished  about  the  year  1790. 

In  addition  to  Dick's,  we  find  that  the  following  coffee 
houses  and  taverns  were  located  in  Skinners'-row  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  : — ''  Bow's  coffee  house  (1692)," 
'*  Darby*8  coffee  house,"  and  the  "  Ram,"  the  vestiges  of  the 
latter  were  preserved  in  the  name  of  ''Bam  Alley,"  which 
formed  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Tholsel. 

On  the  south  side  of  Skinners'-row  was  the  residence  of  sir 
Bobert  Dixon,  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  A.D.  1684,  in  which 
year  he  was  knighted  at  his  own  house  here  by  the  earl  of 
Strafford ;  this  house  had  been  originally  let  by  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Werburgh's  to  captain  William  Meares  of  Dublin,  by  a 
lease  dated  28th  February,  1604,  in  which  it  is  described  as 
''  one  house  and  garden  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  in  length 
from  the  king's  pavement  or  street  called  Skinner-row,  in  the 
north  to  CurryerVlane,  that  leadetii  thence  to  St.  Nicholas's 
ehurch  in  the  south,  and  from  All  Hallows  ground  on  the  east 
side  to  Caddell's  ground,  late  in  the  tenure  of  John  Murphy, 
on  the  west,  for  seventy-five  years  for  19s.  8d.  annual  rent." 
Dixon  was  returned  member  of  parliament  for  Banagher  in 
1645,  his  country  residence  at  the  time  being  Barretstown 
castle,  near  Baile  mor  Eustace.  He  had  received  large  grants 
of  land  from  Charles  I.  for  military  services,  his  family 
having  had  previously  a  grant  from  Henry  Ylll.  of  the  Carme- 
lite Friary  at  Cloncurry,  Kildare,  and  the  lands  adjoining,  in  the 
person  of  William  Dixon,  for  their  successful  attack  on  the 
sept  of  CKBeilly.  In  1662  the  house  in  Skinners'-row  came 
into  possession  of  sir  WiUiam  Dixon,  knight,  heir  to  sir  Bobert, 
who  in  1661  took  from  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  "  one  garden. 
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Slott  of  ground,  and  backside^  situate  on  the  backside  of  the 
welling  house  of  the  said  sir  William  Dixon  in  Skinrer-row, 
being  part  of  Sutor's-hne,  otherwise  called  Hoyne's-lanc,*^  for 
sixty-one  years  at  the  yearly  rent  of  nine  pence  sterling,  with 
capons  to  the  mayOT.  Skinners*-row  continued  to  be  the  town 
residence  of  the  Dixon's  until  early  in  the  eighteenth  centuir, 
when  colonel  Robert  Dixon,  in  1719,  let  his  grandfathers 
house,  then  occupied  by  George  Tufnell,  wig  maker,  to  Thomas 
Parsons,  sword  cutler,  for  £22  per  annum,  together  with  the 
house  adjoining,  then  described  as  "formerly  the  Old  Dolphin/^ 
for  £80  per  an.  These  houses,  which  are  believed  to  have 
stood  on  the  sites  of  these  now  known  as  noe.  12  and  13 
Christ  church  place,  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  Darby^s 
coffee  house  house,  and  on  the  east  bv  the  house  of  Eubert 
Owen,  bookseller.  Colonel  Dixon  having  died  without 
issue,  the  property  of  that  family  devolved  upon  his  relative^ 
sir  Eldare  Borrowes,  great  grandfather  of  the  present  baronet, 
sir  Erasmus  Dixon  Borrowes,  who  has  lately  restored  the  old 
family  seat  of  Barretstown  castle. 

Viscount  Conway  resided  in  Skinners' row  in  1662;  and 
we  find  that  tokens  were  issued  in  the  same  century  by  the 
following  residents  of  this  locality :  Isaac  Taylor  (1667) ; 
Alexander  Aickin,  merchant  (1668) ;  Henry  Martyn  (1668) ; 
John  Partington,  "gouldsmith,  at  the  Kinge's  head/'  Boger 
Halley,  "artizan  and  skinner/'  William  Hill,  at  the  "Pestill 
and  mortar  /'  William  Taylor,  merchant ;  William  Colbys 
(1666) ;  and  Mary  Drinkwater,  with  reference  to  whose  house 
Dr.  Mossom  writing  to  primate  Bramhall  in  1661,  se- 
lative  to  hiring  lodgings  for  nim  in  Dublin,  sava :  "  There  is 
at  Drinkwater's,  in  Skinners'  row,  a  verv  pleasant  garden, 
good  conveniences  of  dining  room,  and  lodging ;  but  she  put 
me  off  till  Monday  for  her  resolution  to  let  them.  Yet  be- 
sides she  has  no  garret  for  servants,  but  must  provide  £or 
them  at  the  next  house.  As  for  dining  room  and  three 
lodging  rooms,  better  is  not  in  Dublin,  and  the  conveniences 
for  lower  rooms,  as  kitchen,  &c.,  is  tolerably  good.  I.crave, 
your  grace's  mind  to  be  signified  by  Monday's  post  whether 
of  these  two  places  you  best  approve ;  that  if  haply  Mrs. 
Drinkwater  give  a  &ir  resolve,  I  may^  for  her  garden's  aake 
especially,  strike  a  bargain  with  her." 

Sir  Patrick  Don,  phTncian  to  the  army  during  the  wars  of 
1688,  and  on  whose  bequest  Dim's  hospital  was  founded, 
resided  here  in  1690.    The  following  specimen  of  Dun's  pre- 
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scriptions  appears  iu  an  unpubHshed  letter,  written  by  him,  in 
1691,  to  general  Ginkle  s  secretary  at  war  in  the  camp 
at  Connacht,  "Six  on  Monday  last,  I  sent  from  DuWin 
a  box  containing  two  dozen  of  bottles  of  the  best  claret 
I  could  get  in  Dublin,  and  two  dozen  bottles  of  Chester 
ale ;"  then,  after  noting  that ''  this  box  hath  a  lock  and  key,'* 
and  mentioning  the  pejson  to  whom  he  had  forwarded  the 
latter  by  letter  from  Athlone,  he  adds,  "  At  the  same  time,  I 
sent  a  lesser  box,  in  which  there  is  a  dozen  and  a  half  potted 
chickens  in  an  earthen  pot ;  and  in  another  pot,  fowre  green 
geeae.  This,'^  continues  the  doctor,  "  is  the  physic  I  advise 
you  to  take ;  1  hope  it  will  not  be  nauseous  or  disagreeable 
to  your  stomach — a  little  of  it  upon  a  march." 

Among  the  other  residents  in  Skinners'  row,  were  David 
King,  goldsmith,  at  whose  house  a  large  quantity  of  records 
were  secreted  during  the  wars  of  1689;  Thomas  Quin,  apo- 
thecary, lord  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1697  ;  and  Spranger  Barry, 
the  afterwards  famous  actor,  who  was  bom  in  Skinners'  row  in 
1717,  and  having  succeeded  his  father  as  a  silversmith,  con- 
tinned  to  cany  on  that  business  here  till  he  went  on  the  stage 
about  the  year  1744.  In  an  unpublished  memorandum  roll 
of  27  Charles  II.  A.D.  1675,  we  find  notice  of  a  brick  house 
in  Skinners'  row,  called  ''The  London  Stone/'  then  in 
tbe  possession  of  John  Hopkins^  having  been  set  by  John 
Talbot  of  Temnle  og  to  John  Woodcock  of  DubUn,  clerk,  and 
Eobsrt  Peppard  of  Dublin,  gentleman. 

At  the  sign  of  the  "  Leather  bottle"  in  Skinners*  row 
(1685-1718)  was  the  shop  of  Bobert  Thornton,  bookseller, 
pubBsher  of  the  first  Dublin  newspaper,*  and  appointed  king's 
stationer  in  1692,  being  the  first  who  held  that  o£Bce;  "  he 
is,'"  says  a  writer  in  1 697,  "  a  very  obliging  person,  has  sense 
enough  for  a  privy  councellor,  and  good  nature  enough  for  a 
primitive  Christian." 

Alderman  James  Malone,  appointed  with  Richard  Ma- 
lone,  king's  printer,  in  January  1689,  by  James  II., 
afeo  resided  m  Skinners'  row.  In  his  oflScial  capacity 
he  issued  various  pnblications  emanating  from  the  Jaco- 
bite  government,  which,  after  the  Williamites  regained 
power,  were  industriously  sought  out  and  destroyed,  with  a 

*  This  papcv  bas  been  detcHbed  in  theaooonnt  of  CoUdgegraen,  Ikish 
QaABTERi«T  Rkyiew,  Vol.  II.,  p.  7^.  A  popoUr  eong  on  tho 
**  Leather  bottelU*' adopted  bj  Thornton  n6  a  sign,  will  be  found  in  a 
coUofttion  entitled  **  An  Antidote  agninet  melancholy  made  up  in  pilla, 
compounded  of  witty  ballads,  jovial  songs  and  merry  catches,"  1682. 
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view  of  falsifying  contemporary  history  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  party.  Amongst  those  publications  was  a  very  im- 
portant tract,  entitled  ''  A  relation  of  what  most  remaricaUy 
happened  daring  the  last  campaign  in  Irdand,  betwixt  his 
majesty's  army  royal,  and  the  forces  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
sent  to  ioyn  the  rebels  under  the  count  de  Schomberg.  Pub- 
lished by  authority.  Dublin :  printed  by  alderman  James 
Malone,  bookseller,  in  Skinner-row,  1689.'^ 

This  brochure  appears  to  have  been  rigidly  suppressed  by 
the  Williamites,  as  it  threw  much  light  on  Bchomoer^s  dis- 
astrous campaign  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  superiority  of  his  army,  amounting  to  85,000 
men,  his  progress  was  checked  by  a  miserably  armed  force  of 
22,000  Jacobites,  and  his  loss  at  the  termination  of  the  season 
was  found  to  amount  to  15,000  men,  more  than  double  the 
number  of  which  perished  at  Walcheren  in  1809,  a  fact,  how- 
ever, studiously  suppressed  in  the  works  hitherto  received  as 
histories  of  that  period. 

By  the  Williamites  Malone  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  prin- 
ter to  the  state,  and  it  appears  from  the  unpublished  Exchequer 
records,  that  in  1707  he,  together  with  Luke  Dowling,  another 
bookseller,  was  tried  in  the  Queen's  bench  for  selling  and 
publishing  a  book  entitled  ''  A  Manuall  of  devout  prayers," 
and  having  been  convicted,  they  were  sentenced  to  pay  fines 
of  800  marks  each,  and  committed  to  dose  imprisonment. 
They  thereupon  petitioned  the  Commissioners  of  reduce- 
ments,  declaring  that  **  they  had  noe  seditious  or  evill  intent 
or  meaneing  in  exposing  to  sale  the  said  book,  whereof  several! 
parcels  and  editions  were  for  above  twenty  years  last  past  con- 
tinually and  publickly  sold  by  all  or  most  Protestant  and 
Popish  booksdlers,  as  was  sworn  on  their  tryall  by  four  Pro- 
testant credible  witnesses,  without  having  been  taken  notice  of 
by  the  government.''  Justices  Coote  and  McCartney,  two 
ot  the  judges  of  the  Queen's  bench,  before  whom  Malone 
and  Dowling  were  tried,  stated  in  a  report,  that  ^^  a  great  many 
of  the  said  Manualls,  wherein  were  contained  several  prayers 
for  the  late  king  James  and  his  queen,  and  also  for  the  Pre- 
tender, were  sold  and  dispersed  much  about  the  time  of  the 
late  invasion  intended  to  oe  made  by  the  Prench  king  on  north 
Brittaine,  which  the  said  justices  were  apprehensive  were  then 
printed,  with  an  intent  to  be  dispersed  in  order  to  influence 
and  incourage  the  Papists  in  this  kingdom  to  rise  and  make 
disturbance  here  in  favor  of  the  Pretender ;  but  no  proof  of 
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such  iuleuiion  bj  the  said  Malone  and  Dowling  appeared 
before  them,  nevertheless  it  induced  the  said  justices  to  impose 
a  greater  fine  on  them  than  perhaps  they  would  have  done  at 
another  time,  to  terrific  others  from  being  guilty  of  the 
like  practices  hereafter.  It  appearing  to  the  court  that 
MaloTie  and  Dowling  were  persons  of  little  substance,  with 
large  families,  and  upon  their  taking  the  oath  of  abjuration  in 
open  court,  the  fines  were  reduced  to  five  marks  each,  and  they 
w«ni  released  from  confinement/'  Alderman  Malone  survived 
this  prosecution  for  many  years,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Charitable  Music  Society,  who  built  the 
Music  hall  in  Fishamble-street,  as  detailed  in  our  account  of 
that  locality. 

Opposite  to  the  Tholsel  was  the  printing  house  of  Joseph 
Say  (1690),  one  of  the  most  eminent  booksellers  in  the  city, 
and  publisher,  in  I6989  of  the  first  edition  of  that  celebrated 
work,  "  The  Case  of  Ireland's  being  bound  by  acts  of  parliament 
in  England,  stated,  by  William  Molyneux,  of  Dubhn,"  which, 
as  advocating  the  doctrine  of  Irish  Independence,  was 
ordered  by  the  English  parliament  to  be  burned  by  the 
common  hangman.  '^  Mr.  Eay,'^  says  a  writer  of  the  time^ 
''is  slender  in  body ;  his  head  rather  big  than  little ;  his  &ce 
thin,  and  of  a  moderate  size;  a  smooth  tongue,  a  voice  neither 
deep  nor  shrill.  His  countenance  is  ever  intermixed  with  joy 
and  sweetness.  He  is  a  courteous  man  in  his  shop^  and, 
being  both  printer  and  bookseller,  has  got  a  good  estate  in  a 
few  years.  He  is  the  best  situated  of  any  bookseller  in  Dub- 
Un/' 

Three  other  publishers  in  Skinners'-row  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  are  described  as  follows : — 

"  I  shall  first  begin  with  Mr.  Brent,  who  I  think,  is  the  oldest 
partner*  He's  a  scmpnlous,  honest,  conscientious  man,  and  I  do 
think  a  true  Nathaniel.  He's  perfect  innocence,  yet  a  man  of 
letters;  he  knows  no  harm,  and  therefore  contrives  none ;  he's  what 
we  may  truly  call  a  religious  printer,  and  (I  was  going  to  say)  he 
hates  vice  almost  by  natnre  as  grace  ;  and  this  I  think  is  his  true 
character.  As  to  llr.  Powel  (the  second  partner)  his  person  is 
handsome  (I  do  not  know  whether  he  knows  it  or  no)  and  his  mind 
has  as  many  charms.  He's  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  the  company 
where  he  comes,  and  'tis  impossible  to  be  sad  if  he  sets  upon  it ; 
he  is  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  sense  (and  I  hope  of  as  much 
honesty)  and  his  repartees  are  so  quaint,  apposite,  and  genteel,  'ti^ 
pleasure  to  observe  how  handsomely  he  acquits  himself;  in  the  mean 
time^  he's  neither  scurrilous  nor  profane,  but  a  good  man,  and  a 
good  printer,  as  well  as  a  good  companion.     I  come  next  to  honest 
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Brocai^  the  third  partner,  and  with  him,  if  he's  rotturned^fram 
Holland^  take  leave  of  my  three  printers.  Mr.  Brocas  Is  much  of  a. 
rentleman ;  he  gave  me  a  noble  welcome  to  Dublin^  and  never  grew 
&0B  obligmg.  He's  one  that  loves  his  iKend  as  hh  fife,  and  intay 
uy,  vitbont  offfenoe  to  the  printars  of  Doblini  that  no  Uin  lirtte 
universe  better  understands  the  '  noble  art  and  njfrteiyx^f  prtnliDS* 
than  John  Brocas  in  Skinner-row." 


The  other  booksellers  and  publi^ers  in  SkinnersViQvf  ^ 
John  North  (1681) ;  Samuel  Lee  (1694) ;  Ma  Foeter,  afcthe 
"Dolphin/'  (1695);  Patrick  Campbell, afc  the  "Bibk*'<169ft)*; 
Sj^lvanuft  and  Jeremiah  Pepyat  (1710);  Thomas  Walaliy  s^ 
Dick's  Coffee  liouse^  publisher  in  1727  of  "Walsh's  Dub^^ 
weeklj  impartial  News  Letter/'  issued  on  Wedaesdajs^  and  i>f 
"Walsh's  Dublin  Post-boy/'  1729;  James  Hoey  (1751), 
"  at  the  pamplilet  shop  in  Skinner's-row  /'  Samuel  FairbroMier, 
opposite  the  Tholsel^  printer  to  the  city,  i^pointed  king^ 
stationer  in  1723^  and  satirized  b?  Sheridan  for  pimttttg 
Faulkner's  edition  of  Swift;  Robert  Owen,  eaptainof  the  kra 
mayor's  regiment  of  militia,  "  a  most  facetioas  and  joyous 
companion,"  who  died  in  1747;  Oliver  Nelson,  at" MiU 
ton's  head"  (1740),  publisher  of  the  "Dublin  Coqrant;"  W. 
Powel  (1745),  at  the  corner  of  Christ  church  lane,  opposite 
to  the  Tholsel ;  Alexander  I^iac  Culloh,  publisher  in  1754  of 
the  "General  Advertiser"  and  in  1756  of  the  "Dublin 
Evening  Post/'  Peter  Hoey,  at  the  sign  of  "Mercury" 
(1770V  next  to  the  Tholsel,  publidier  of  the  "Publick  Journal;'' 
John  Milliken  (1769) ;  and  Elizabeth  Lynch,  law  bookaeUer. 

The  original  oreadth  of  Skinners^row  did  not  exceed  aeven« 
teen  feet^  which  was  so  diminished  by  projecting  shop  fronts 
and  cellara,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  street  a  apaee  of 
little  more  than  twelve  feet  was  left  for  v^ides  to  pass, 
so  that  when  two  or  three  carriages  met  here  the  thooroughfare 
was  completely  stopned.  The  old  footpath,  still  diaeemible 
on  the  south  side  of  Christ  church-place,  was  about  one  fool 
broad,  and  when  viewed  from  Castle-street,  the  whole  Una  of 
Skinners'-row  presented  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  and  sombre 
alley.  Many  wealthy  traders,  jewellers,  gold  and  silver*amithB 
had  their  shops  in  this  street,  and  as  the  great  thoroughfare 
from  thie  eastern  side  of  the  city  to  the  law  courts,  Tholsel, 
Com-markqt,  canal,  and  Liberties,  it  was  constantly  filled, 
especially  during  term  time  and  sessions,  ^nd  on  market 
days,  by  a  throng  of  busy  passengers.  The  decline  of  its 
prospenty  was  initiated  by  the  removal  of  the  sessions 
to  Green-street;  the  oi)ening  of  the  new  law  courts,  and,  finally 
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the  titfnrfcr  of  the  Corn-market,  completed  the  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  houses  in  this  neighbourhood^  and  afforded  the  com- 
misaioners  of  wide  streeto^  about  twenty-five  years  ago^  an  op- 
porionity  tar  carrying  out  their  {dans  for  the  opening  of  the 
locality,  as  proposed  by  them  in  1802.  In  the  process  of  these 
alterations,  the  entire  of  the  north  side  of  Skinners^row  was 
sweptraway,  together  with  the  buildings  known  as  Christ  chnrch 
vard.  The  old  fbnr  courts,  Christ  church-lane,  with  MichaePs- 
lane,  and  other  buildings  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Wine- 
tavem-^street,  were  also  demolished;  and  the  name  of  Scinners^- 
Tow  was  likewise  changed  to  ''Christ  church-place/'  thus 
completing  the  alteration  effected  in  the  original  features  of  this 
quarter  of  the  city. 

NichoW-streel  received  its  name  from  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  erected  there  in  the  eleventh  century  by  bishop 
Donogb,  founder  of  the  cathedral  of  the  holy  Trinity. 
This  parish,  styled  St.  Nicholas  within  the  walls,  *is 
the  smraUest  in  Dublin,  its  area  only  being  five  acres 
and  eleven  perches,  containing  at  present  Vil  houses 
and  1,199  inhabitants.  During  the  Protectorate,  Dn 
Thomas  Seele,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  ofilciated  here 
till  he  was  silenced  by  the  lord  deputy  and  council  in  1658. 
At  the  same  period  Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  a  very  eminent  Non- 
conformist divine  and  writer,  used  to  preach  here  on  every 
Sunday  morning ;  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dissenting  congregation 
of  New-row — ^now  Eustace-street — and  was  buried  in  St. 
Nicholas*  church  in  1671.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
eemeteiy  of  this  church  was  covered  with  the  ofRces  of  the 
Tholse)  when  that  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  1683,  and  for  which 
an  annual  rent  is  still  paid  by  the  corporation  of  Dublin. 
Dr.  King,  in  a  letter  written  in  1693,  remarks  of  Henry 
Price,  then  rector  of  this  church,  that  "  before  he  came  to  the 

Ekrish  of  St.  Nicholas  it  had  the  thinnest  congregation  in 
ttblin:''  and  adds,  "I  reckoned  one  Sunday  when  there 
were  only  thirteen  and  the  minister;  but  since  he  came  he 
has  built  two  galleries,  and  yet  wants  room,  which  is  due  to 
his  care,  piety,  and  diligence.'*  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1707 ;  its  front  was  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  large  arched  door 
case  in  the  centre,  over  which,  in  the  first  story,  was  a  large 
arched  window,  with  a  smaller  arched  window  on  each  side ; 
in  the  second  story  was  another  arched  window,  over  which 
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was  a  aquare  belfry  rising  about  twdlve  Je6t  above  the  roof^ 
with  opemngs  on  each  side.  The  front  of  the  otmrch  having 
been  found  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state^  was  taken  down  8oaie 

J  ears  ago  by  the  Ecdesiastical  Comimmoners^  andtbebuildiBg 
ias  since  that  period  remained  in  a  dilapdated  condition. 

NichoW-street  was  originally  separated  from  FatrickVstreet 
by  a  gate  in  the  city  wail,  styled  Nicholas'  gate,  which  was  stand- 
ing till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  oentory .  In  this  street,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  resided  Humphrey  rowell,  who,  in  I65I4 
published  an  edition  of  the  Common  prayer^  which  b  believed 
to  liave  been  the  first  book  printed  in  Dublin.  This  volume 
was  issued  with  the  following  title  when  the  printer  was  dwells 
ing  in  another  part  of  the  city  : 

'<Tbe  Boke  of  the  common  praier  and  alministracion  of  the 
Sacramentes,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Charche:  after 
the  vse  of  the  Charche  of  England.  Dublinis  in  Oftdm  Hian* 
fredi  Povveli.  Cum  priuilegio  ad  imprimendom  solnm.  Anno 
Domini.  M.D.Ii.1." 

This  book  is  elegantly  printed  in  the  black  letter,  and 
contains  140  folio  pages,  exclusive  of  six  leaves  of  calendars  in 
rubrics,  and  four  pages  of  introductory  matter,  comprising 
table  of  psalms,  title,  &c.  At  signature  A  iii.  the  book  is 
stated  to  be  ''printed  at  the  comroaundemeut  of  the  right 
woorshipfuU,  sir  Anthonie  Sentleger  (knight  of  the  order),  late 
lord  deputie  of  Irelande,  and  counsaile  of  the  same  /'  and  on 
folio  cxl.  appears  the  following  colophon  : — 

^  Imprinted  by  Humfrey  Powell,  Printer  to  the  Kynge's  Maiestie* 
in  his  hyghnesse  realme  of  Ireland,  dwelling  in  the  citee  of  Dublin 
in  the  great  towre  by  the  Crane.  Cum  priuelegio  ad  imprimendam 
solum.    Anno  Domini.  M.D.L.I." 

Powell  subsequently  removed  to  Nicholas-street,  where  he 
published 

"  A  Brefe  Declaration  of  certein  princinall  articles  of  Beligion : 
set  out  by  order  and  aucthoritie  as  well  of  the  right  Honorabk  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  Knight  of  the  most  noble  order.  Lord  presidSt  of 
the  Coficel  in  the  Principallitie  of  Wales  and  Marches  of  the  same ; 
and  general  deputie  of  this  Kealme  of  Ireland,  as  by  Tharche- 
byshops,  and  Byshopes  and  other  her  mi^esties  Hygh  Comnisstoners 
for  causes  Ecclesiastioall  in  the  same  realme.  Imprynted  at  Dublin 
by  Humfrey  Powel  the  20  of  January.  1566." 

At  its  conclusion  the  book  it  is  stated  to  be  ''  Imprynted 
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at  Dublin  in  Saint  Nycolas  Stret,  by  Hamfrey  Powell,  Prynter 
appoywted  for  the  &alme  of  Irelande/'  These  are  the  only 
specimens  known  of  Powell's  typography ;  and  although  we 
are  told  that  John  Kearney,  treasurer  of  St.  Patrick^s,  pub- 
lished in  1571  the  first  Irish  work  ever  printed,  entitled  "  Al- 
Ehabetnm  et  ratio  legendi  Hibernicum,  et  catechismus  in  eadem 
ngua,"  no  copy  of  that  work  is  accessible  in  Dublin  to  enable 
ns  to  determine  by  whom  it  was  printed.  The  first  king's 
printer  in  Ireland  whose  patent  is  enrolled,  was  John  Prankton 
or  Prancton,  gent,  who  was  apnointed  to  the  office  in 
1604  by  James  1.,  and  continued  the  principal  publisher 
in  Dublin,  until  about  the  year  1617,  when  a  patent  was 

Cted  to  Pelix  Kingston,  Mathew  Lownes,  and  Bartholomew 
nes,  stationers  and  citizens  of  London,  who  in  161S 
erected  "  a  factory  for  books  and  a  press"  in  Dublin,  under 
the  B&periniendence  of  Pelix  Kingston,  and  commenced  their 
labors  by  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  the  Irish  Statutes. 
This  "Company  of  Stationers''  continued  to  pubUsh  in 
Dublin  until  1641,  and  although  Ussher  thought  that  his  His- 
tory of  Gotteschalcus,  issued  in  1631,  was  the  first  Latin  book 
printed  in  his  native  city,  sir  James  Ware's  Lives  of  the  bishops 
of  Gashel  and  Tuam,  4to.,  1621,  "£x  o£Scina  societatis  bibli- 
opolarum,"  appears  to  be  the  work  entitled  to  that  distinction. 
During  one  period  of  the  Commonwealth  there  was  but 
a  single  printer  in  Dublin;  subsequent  to  the  Bastoration, 
their  number  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  there  were  very  many  respectable  publishers  in  this 
city ;  since  the  Union,  however,  the  araoant  of  works  published 
in  Dublin  has  fallen  off  at  least  eighty  per  cent. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  Nicholas-street  was  inhabited  by  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, as  Richard  Kennedy,  baron  of  the  exchequer  (1670) ; 
Joshua,  second  viscount  Allan ;  Cornelius  O'Callaghan,  a  very 
eminent  lawyer,  who  died  here  in  1741,  and  next  to  whose 
house  resided  Eaton  Stannard,  subsequently  recorder  of 
Dublin.  The  most  notorious  of  the  residents  in  this  street 
in  the  last  century  was  Dr.  John  Whalley,  the  chief  quack  and 
astrologer  of  his  time  in  the  city.  This  strange  character, 
bom  on  the  29th  of  April,  16B3,  was  originally  a  shoemaker, 
and  came  to  Dublin  in  1682,  where  having  established  hira- 
Helf  as  a  compiler  of  prophetic  almanacs,  and  compounder  of 
medicines  to  cure  all  diseases,  he  gained  such  a  reputation  for 
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necsromancy,*  that  he  was  constantly  oonsnlted  by  the  credaloos 
people  of  the  city,  as  noticed  by  a  rhymer  of  the  flay : — 

**  WhaUey  bred  op  to  aid  mi4  ftwl, 
To  work  in  garret  or  in  st«n, 


Wbo  liad  mare  tklU  In  atttlnf  li 

Tlian  in  foretelling  wind  or  wettker, 

Fonook  the  trade  of  mendiiig  elMM, 

To  deal  in  politicks  and  newa. 

Commenced  astrologer  and  quack. 

To  raise  tlie  Derll  in  ft  onack,  ^ 

Told  fortnnea,  and  ooold  core  all  ilia, 

By  liU  ElUdr  and  lilB  pills. 

Poor  petty  serrants  to  their  cost, 

l1oek^A  to  hfan  fat  aD  tfalntt  they  1eet« 

He  pnmp^d  out  all  they  had  to  say* 

And  getting  all  they  had  to  pay« 

The  thief  he  shewed  them  in  ft  glaaa } 

And  if  she  were  a  pretty  lass, 

He  told  her  ftirtane  mnst  he  great; 

If  ngly,  ah  I  how  hard  her  fUe, 

A  himdred  pretty  tales  inireBted, 

To  send  the  wenches  off  eonteftted." 

In  1688  he  was  placed  in  the  pflloiy  for  some  political 
offence,  and  while  there  received  nrom  the  mob  a  plchtiftil 
unction  of  antiqne  eggs  and  other  unsavonij  misriles. 
Having  rendered  himseu  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  natire 
Irish  by  his  perpetual  fanatical  railings  against  them  and  the 

*  Necromancj  and  astrology  were  practised  hj  some  natives  of  thia 
countiy  before  the  era  of  Dr.  WbaUey.  Edward  Kelly,  seer  to  the  6u 
moat  Dr.  Dee,  was  admitted  to  be  the  second  Rosicnidan  in  the  six- 
teenth centurj,  in  recognition  of  which  be  was  knighted  at  Fragae  by 
the  emperor  Rudolph,  who,  with  the  king  of  Poland,  was  freqneatlj 
present  at  his  incantations.  The  physician  of  Charles  IL  tells  us  that 
when  that  prince  was  at  Cologne  in  1054,  the  bishop  of  Avignon  <*8ent 
him  out  of  France  a  scheme  calcnlated  by  one  O'Neal,  a  mathematician, 
wherein  he  predicted,  that  in  the  year  1660,  the  king  shonld  certainly  > 
enter  England  in  a  triumphant  manner ;  which  since  to  our  wooder, 
add!  tills  writer,  **  we  have  seen  fulfilled,  aU  the  people  trinmpfaanliy 
rejoycing."  Harvey,  *'  the  fitmoos  conjurer  of  Dublin,"  is  stated  to 
have  possessed  **the  art  of  conjuring  in  Dablin,  longer,  and.  wiAk 
greater  credit  than  any  other  conjurer  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  He 
was  taU  in  statue,  ronnd  shoolderM,  pale  visaged,  ftoet-eyed,  and  never 
kiughed."  His  costimie  is  described  as  follows  bv  a  writer  in  .1^.: 
"  lie  was  unalterable  in  regard  of  dress,  and  would  have  ffied,  tttoiet 
than  change  his  old  fashion,  though  it  were  to  prevent  either  a -plague  or ' 
a&mine.  On  hu  head  was  a  broad  sUmchlng  hat,  and  white  eap;  Abottt 
his  neck  was  tied  a  broad  band  with  taaseUs  haoDging  dqwB.  He  wore 
a  long,  dangling  coat»  of  good  broad  cloath«  close  breasted  and  bnttoDcd  ■  * 
fttmi  top  to  bottem.  JSio  skirts-  No  sleeves.  No  wasteoat.  A^0aic<of 
trouse^breeches,  down  to  his  ancles;  broad-toed,  low-heeled  sbooea,  wjhioh- 
were  a  novelty  in  his  time,  and  the  latchets  tied,  with  two  packthr8s4s« . 
A  long  black  stick,  no  gloves;  and  thus,  bending  near  double,  oe 
trudg'd  slowly  along  the  streets,  with  downcast  eyes,  mindipg  no  body* 
but  still  muttering  something  to  himself.** 
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BoBoau  Catholic  relidoa,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  to 
England  daring  the  Jacobite  rdgime  in  Dablin^  about  which 
period  Ferdoragh  (yDaly  composed  a  satire  of  twenty-one 
stanzas  upon  him^  in  retaliation  for  his  having  caused  the  bard's 
brother  to  be  prosecuted  and  hanged.  Dr.  O^Donovan  tells 
us  that  this  is  one  of  the  bitterest  satires  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage :  **  the  poet  first  describes  the  wicked  practices  of  the 
astrologer^  whom  he  describes  as  in  league  with  the  devil,  and 
who,  since  he  began  to  view  the  moon  and  the  planets,  had, 
with  his  basilisk  eye,  destroyed  their  benign  influence,  so  that 
the  com  fields,  the  fruit  trees,  and  the  grass  had  ceased  to 
grow ;  the  birds  had  forgotten  their  songs,  except  the  ominous 
birds  of  night ;  and  the  young  of  animals  were  destroyed  in 
the  womb.  He  then  begins  to  wither  this  astrologer  with 
imprecations,  calls  upon  various  diseases  of  a  violent  nature 
to  attaok  hiwj  and  calls  down  upon  him  the  curses  of  God, 
\ht  smg^^h  the  saints,  and  of  all  good  men.''  During  his 
sojourn  in  England,  Dr.  Whalley  became  a  coffee  house 
kieeper.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  wars  in  Ireland,  however, 
he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  located  himself  at  the  "Blew 
posts,  next  door  to  the  Wheel  of  fortune,  on  the  west  side  of 
St.  Stephen's  Green,"  where  he  resumed  his  practice  in 
"physick  and  mathematicks,"  and  regularly  puWished  Ids 
astrological  almanacks,  styled  ''Advice  from  the  stars." 
About  1698  Whalley  removed  to  Nicholas'-street,  next  door 
to  the  **  Fleece  tavern,"  where  he  continued  his  former  avoca- 
tions, and  published  in  1701  "Ptolemy's  Quadripartite,  or 
four  books  concerning  the  influences  of  the  stars,  faithfully 
rendered  into  English  from  Leo  Allatius,  with  notes,  explain- 
ing the  most  difficult  and  obscure  passages,"  which  was  re- 
printed in  1786.  He  also  published  here  the  following  work, 
containing  78  pages  12mo,  the  preface  of  which  is  dated  "from 
my  house  in  St.  Nicholas-street,  Dublin,  January,  1701" : 

'^A  treatise  of  eclipses ;  in  which  is  shewed:  1.  What  an  eclipse 
is,  and  how-  to  know  when  an  eclipse  shall  hi4>pen.  2.  The  errors 
of.  Mveral  authors  conceiving  the  lonffitude,  and  the  astrological 
handling  of  eclipses  and  mnndane  revolutions  in  general ;  and  how 
the  same  may  be  rectified  and  amended.  3.  The  undoubted  certunty 
of  the  Ptolomeian  astrology ;  and  how  thereby  to  judge  of  eclipses, 
an^  t^e  revolntions  of  the  years  of  the  world  in  general.  4.  An 
astrological  judgment  of  the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  13th  of 
September,  1699:  and  another  as  great,  which  will  happen  the  first 
of  May,  1706.    And  on  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Mars,  De- 
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eember  1700 :  and  how  hr  they  are  like  to  effect  EngUaid,  Ireland, 
Sootland,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Ckrmanjt  and  saveral  other 
parts  of  Europe.  5.  How  bj  tne  rismnff ;  settings  and  colbura  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  other  stars,  comets  and  meteors,  to  judge  of  iitt 
weather,  litterally  from  Ptolomj,  translation  excepted.  The  whole 
subject  is  new,  and  full  of  variety,  and  nerer  before  by  any  so 
copiously  handled  as  here  it  is.    B^  John  Whalley,  professor  <^ 

Shvsick  and  astrology.  Dublin:  Prmted  and  sold  by  the  author 
ohn  Whalley,  next  door  to  the  Fleece  in  Nicholas-street ;  and  also 
by  John  Foster  in  Skinner  Bow,  and  Matthew  Oun  in  Essex  street, 
booksellers." 

We  find  Whalley  in  1709  exercising  the  trades  of  printer 
and  publisher,  "at  the  Blew  Ball  inArundal  court,*  just  with- 
out St.  Nicholas  gate/'  in  1711  John  Mercer,  an  extensive 
dealer  in  coals,  commenced  a  prosecution  against  him  for 
having,  upon  the  application  of  several  poor  inhabitants  of 
Dublin,  printed  their  case,  addressed  to  parliament  for  relief 
against  Mercer  as  an  engrosser  or  forestalLer  of  coals,  where- 
upon Whalley  petitioned  the  house  of  commons,  which  ex- 
onerated him,  and  directed  proceedings  to  be  taken  against 
Mercer  "as  a  common  and  notorious  cheat,  for  selling  and 
retailing  coals  in  the  city  of  Dublin  by  false  and  deceitful 
measures/'  In  1714  the  doctor  started  a  newspaper,  styled 
*' Whalley *s  News  Letter,  containing  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  foreign  and  domestick  news,''  and  in  1718  pub- 
lished "  An  account  of  the  great  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which 
will  be  total  and  visible  at  Dublin,  and  to  all  Ireland,  Great 
Britain,  &c.,  this  day,  being  Fryday,  the  29th  of  August,  1 718/' 
Whalley  carried  on  perpetud  warfare  with  the  other  Irish 
astrologers  and  almanack  compilers  of  his  day,  the  principal  of 
whom  were  Andrew  Cumpsty,  noticed  in  our  paper  on  Dame- 
street,  John  Coats,  of  Cork,  who  styled  himself  ^  Urania's 
servant,"  and  John  Knapp,  "at  the  sign  of  the  Dyal  in 
Meath-street."  To  his  "  Advice  from  the  stars,  or  almanac 
for  the  year  of  Christ  1700,"  Whalley  added  an  appeadix 
''  concerning  the  pope's  supremacy ;  and  the  picture  of  a  math^- 
maggoty  monster,  to  be  seen  at  the  (sign  of  the)  fioval  exdumge 
on  the  Wood-quay,  Dublin,  or  Andrew  Cumpsty  drawn  to  the 
life."  But  the  gravest  offender  against  Whalley  was  Coats,  who, 
in  his  almanack  for  1728,  prdlicted  that  tha  former  would 

*  This  court,  which  was  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nichala*- 
street,  was  so  called  ttom  Bobert  Arundell,  who  rented  a  pajx^el  of  gioiuid 
in  its  vicinity  from  the  city. 
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cerUioly  die  in  Pebr«ary  of  that  jeari  or  at  the  longest  in  two 
or  three  months  after^  which  not  proving  correct^  afforded 
Whalley  in  his  next  publication  an  opportunity  of  venting  his 
choler  upon  the  false  prophet,  whom  he  styled  "  a  scandal  to 
astrology/'  the  "  most  obdurate  and  incorrigible  of  impostors/' 
a  "  baboon/'  and  "  a  hardened  villain/'  concluding  with  the 
following  professional  jargon : 

"  Bat  thirdlj,  to  put  this  whole  dispute  in  yet  a  much  clearer 
light.  The  doating  numskull  placed  9  of  cancer  on  the  cusp  of  the 
ascendant,  and  19  of  the  same  sign  on  the  second,  and  thereby 
makes  the  whole  ascendant  to  be  possest  by,  and  contain  only  10 
degrees  of  cancer.  And  when  that  is  told,  how  Jupiter  in  16  de- 
grees of  Aquary,  in  the  9th,  and  the  moon  in  26  of  Libra,  18  degrees 
from  the  cusp  in  the  5th  (as  he  has  given  them),  can  be  said  to  be 
in  trine  with  the  ascendant ;  and  whether  that  can  consist  of  only 
80  few  degrees^  I  refer  to  you  who  are  proper  judges  to  consider, 
till  my  next" 

Whalley's  last  almanack  was  published  in  1724,  which  he 
styled  the  "year  of  darkness/'  on  account  of  an  expected 
eclipse;  his  death  took  place  in  Dublin  on  the  17th  of  January 
in  the  same  year,  upon  which  the  following  lines  as  his  epitaph 
were  circulated  through  the  city : 

**  Here  fire  foot  deep,  Ilea  on  his  back 
A  cobler,  Btannonger,  and  quack, 
Who  to  the  stare  in  pure  goiod  will 
Does  to  hiB  best  look  apwd  stUl. 
Weep  all  ve  customers  that  use 
His  pills,  his  almanacks,  or  shoes. 
And  you  that  did  your  fortuties  seek,  • 
Step  to  hts  grave  but  once  a  week. 
This  earth  which  bears  his  body's  print, 
Youll  find  has  so  much  rlrtue  in't. 
That  I  durst  pawn  my  ears  'twHl  tell 
What  e*er  concerns  you,  fhll  as  well 
In  physick,  stolen  goods,  or  lore. 
As  he  himself  could  when  above." 

Alter  Whalley's  death,  his  widow,  Mary  Whalley,  continued 
for  some  time  to  publish  his  almanacks,  in  Bell-alley,  off  Golden- 
lane,  under  the  title  of  "Whalley's  successor's  almanack." 

We  find  that  copper  tokens  were  issued  in  Nicholas-street 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  James  Kelley,  andWilliam  Eves, 
menshant ;  the  "  Sun"  and  the  "  Fleece"  taverns  were  located 
here  in  the  same  centniy,  and  oontinued  fur  many  years  to  be 
much  frequented  by  the  lawyers  and  others  connected  with  the 
old  Fottr  courts.  Edward  I^edwich,  the  pseudo  Irish  antiquary, 
was  bom  in  Nicholas-street  in  1739,  and  the  Prerogative  office 
was  held  here  till  the  year  1748. 

George  Barrett,  the  distinguished  landscape  painter,  was  in 
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his  youth  employed  in  coloring  enmvings  by  Thomas  Siioock, 
a  printseller  in  Nicholas-street ;  Edward  Sprat,  secretary  to 
the  Grand  Lodge^  and  editor  of  ''  The  new  book  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  most  antient  and  honourable  fraternity  of 
Free  and  accepted  Masons/'  8vo»  1751,  also  resided  in  this 
street. 

On  the  east  side  of  Nicholas-street,  stands  ''  Kenuedy's- 
lancj''  so  called  from  having  been  built  about  the  reign  of 
James  I.  by  the  family  of  ffCginneide,  or  (/Cineide,  who, 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  were  chiefs  of 
Ormond,  in  Munster,  whence  a  branch  of  the  clan  removed 
to  Dublin,  where  some  of  them  became  eminent  merchants, 
and  others  distinguished  themselves  at  the  Bar.  In 
1691,  1601,  16S1,  and  1683,  members  of  this  fiEunily 
were  sheriffs  of  the   city;^    by  patent  dated  Srd  October, 


*  The  foUowing  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  Dablin  branch  of 
thia  ancient  Roman  Catholic  family  are  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  The  baron's  brother,  alderman  Walter  Kennedy,  re- 
sided in  High-street,  where  he  traded  as  a  merchant,  in  partnership 
with  alderman  Robert  Kennedy  and  Neal  Naghten,  and  died  in 
1672,  having  accumulated  a  very  large  property,  and  purchased,  among 
other  lands,  an  estate  at  Clondalkin,  the  title  deeds  of  which  having  been 
stolen  from  him  in  1641,  the  representatives  of  Browne,  the  late  proprie- 
tor, carried  on  litigation  for  nearly  a  century,  endeavouring,  fh>m  the  pos- 
session of  the  fraudently  acquired  documents,  to  re-obtain  the  property. 
Walter  Kennedy's  son  Christopher,  likewise  became  a  merchant,  and 
died  in  1695,  leaving  two  sons  Walter  and  Thomas :  the  former  died 
without  issue  in  1709,  and  the  latter  having,  at  an  early  age,  served  as  m 
comet  in  l^rconneli's  regiment,  was  appointed  aide  de-camp  to  the  dukc^ 
who  presented  him  with  his  portrait  painted  in  miniature,  still  preserved 
by  the  family,  and  at  present  in  the  Dublin  Exhibition.  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Tyrconnell,  and  generally  re- 
garded  as  his  favorite  aide-de-camp ;  after  the  capitulation  at  Limerick, 
he  retired  to  France,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1706 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Marinus  Van  Yryberge,  ''deputy  to 
the  assembly  of  the  states  general,  and  envoy  of  their  high  mightineisea 
in  England."  Van  Yryberge,  who  died  in  1710,  was  highly  esteemed  by 
queen  Anne,  who  presented  him  with  her  picture  and  a  collection  of 
valuable  books  with  the  royal  arms  of  England  stamped  on  the  covers-^ 
several  of  which,  with  his  miniature  in  enamel,  are  still  preserred. 
Kennedy  resided  at  Brussels,  where  he  had  three  children  ;  and  in  1707 
we  find  that  he  obtained  license  from  the  English  government  to  fain 
two  hundred  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  towards  completing  a  regi- 
ment of  Irish,  which  was  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Charles  III.  of 
SpaUi.  In  1718i  as  he  was  driving  to  hunt  at  some  distance  from 
Brussels,  a  boar  happened  to  cross  the  road,  and  the  duchess  of  Olden- 
berg,  who  was  in  his  carriage,  requested  him  to  shoot  the  ani- 
mal; the  colonel  hesitating  to  obey,  the  duchess  in^ted  on  firing 
the   fowling  piece,    which,    in   taking   aim,    she   placed   acrosa  his 
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1626,  the  office  of  chief  remembrancer  was  granted  to 
Bobert  Kennedy  and  John  Kennedy,  esqrs.,  which  they 
held  till  16S4;  and  in  1660  this  office  was  again  granted 
to  sir  Bichard  Kennedy  and  Thomas  Kennedy,  by  whom  it 
was  retained  till  167S.  Sir  Bichard  was  appointed  baron  of 
the  court  of  the  exchequer  in  1660,  and  obtained  consider- 
able grants  of  land,  including  4,571  acres  in  the  county  of 
Garlow,  802  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  262  acres  in 
Wicklow,  where  the  name  of  the  family  is  still  preserved  in 
Newtowu-mount-Kennedy,  which  gave  the  title  of  baronet  to 
sir  Bichard  Kennedy,  who  died  in  1681,  and  left  two 
sons,  sir  William,  attainted  of  high  treason  in  1702,  and 
sir  Bobert  Kennedy,  baronet,  who  married  Frances,  daughter 
of  Balph  Howard  of  Shelton,  co.  Wicklow,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Bichard  and  Howard  :  the  latter  died  without  issue, 
and  the  former  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  sir  Francis 
Blake,  baronet,  of  Oxfordshire,  and  had  an  only  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Kennedy,  who  married  sir  William  Dudley,  baronet. 


•boulder;  but  in  its  discbarge,  tbe  barrel  exploded,  and  wounded 
Kennedy  mortally.  About  1720,  his  widow,  Elizabeth  Viyberge 
eame  to  Ireland  with  her  son,  and  died  in  1735,  haying  married  her 
husband's  ilrst  cousin,  Walter  Kennedy,  a  barrister  of  eminence,  who 
reoovered  by  law  a  considerable  quantity  of  property  which  had 
passed  out  of  the  family  at  the  Reyolution,  and  of  whom  we 
ind  the  ibUowIng  notice.  "Wednesday  night  last  (24th  Febru- 
ary. 1746)  died  of  a  mere  decay  of  nature  in  the  90th  year  of  his  a^  at 
Us  house  on  Arran-qnay,  Walter  Kennedy,  esq.,  a  veiy  affable,  polite 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  Belles  lettres. 
He  has  obliged  posterity  with  some  fruits  of  his  learning  (which  was  rexy 
eztensiTe),  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  but  out  of  humility  were  published 
without  his  name.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  bred  an  officer ;  but  his 
great  lore  fbr  study  engaged  him  to  quit  the  military  life,  and  apply  to 
the  law,  in  which  he  made  a  most  considerable  progress ;  but  ms  bril- 
liancy was  in  a  rery  great  measure  eclipsed  by  his  not  pleadmg  at  the 
bar,  of  which  he  was  depriyed  by  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  con- 
versant with  several  persons  of  distinction  in  Pans,  where  he  was  educa- 
ted, and  in  London,  where  he  resided  after  making  the  tour  of  Flanders, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  He  had  two  brothers,  who  were  both  killed  in 
Fhmce,  one  in  a  duel,  and  the  other  by  street  robbers.  He  had  two 
sisters,  the  one  married  to  the  lord  Oliphant,  and  the  other  to  Thomas 
Plunket,  esq.,  of  Fort  Marnock.  He  was  twice  married  i  first,  to  Mrs. 
EUnbetb,  relict  of  his  cousin  german,  Thomas  Kennedy,  esq.,  of  Fins- 
town,  near  Clondalkin,  and  lieutenant  colonel  of  Devinish's  regiment 
(which  was  in  the  Imperial  service)  and  daughter  of  count  Yryberge, 
plenipotentiary  from  the  States  to  the  court  ot  Great  Britain,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne ;  after  her  decease,  he  was  married  to  Jane,  relict  of 

Daniel  iX)wling,  M.D.,  daughter  of Leigh,  esq.,  of  CuUen,  in  the 

county  of  Westmeath ;  by  whom  he  hath  left  a  very  sprightly  female 

S9 
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of  Clopton,  NoTthamptonshire.  Sir  Aichard  Kennedy,  who, 
was  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin  in  1709,  haraiff 
been  killed  in  a  dud  with  Mr.  Dormeri  his  widow  re•^maIriea 
with  lord  Frederic  Howard,  son  of  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk. 
A  suit  at  law  was  subsequently  commenced  for  the  Mount 
Kennedy  estate  between  those  in  remainder,  and  lady  Dudley, 
as  only  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Kennedy,  obtained  on  it  a 
rent  charge  of  £500  per  annum,  in  satisfaction  of  her 
portion. 

In  Kenned/s  lane,  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  Restoration,  was  the  residence  of  Father  Peter  Walsh,  the 
learned  Irish  Franciscan,  at  whose  chambers  here  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  the  circular  letter  summoning  the  national 
assembly  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  clei^  to  meet  at  Dublin  in 
June,  1666.  Walsh  was  constantly  consulted  by  the  most  emi* 
nent  persons  connected  with  Irish  politics  at  tiiat  period,  and  at 

child,  about  four  years  old.  His  remains  were  yerj  priyatelj  bat  de- 
cently interred  in  St.  James's  churchyard,  pursuant  to  his  own  orders : 

*Keimedat  voloit  media  de  nocte  aepulcliio 
Inferri,  ac  nnllas  pronus  adease  ftoes. 
Von  fiMtmn  ratlone  caret,  cariailma  qoaado 
Nee  sibl  lampast  laxqne  oonuca  tait.* " 

Ater  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  &mily  estates  derolred  upon  cokniel 
Kennedy's  son  Marinus  James,  who  married  Henrietta  Creagh,  nieoe  to 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  had  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Walter,  who 
were  educated  in  France,  during  his  sojourn  in  which  Maiinus  bad 
much  communication  with  prince  Charles  Kdward,  who  preeeated 
him  with  a  medal,  struck  before  he  had  set  out  for  ScoUand, 
presenting  a  profile  of  the  prince,  inscribed  "  Caxolns  Walliss  Frin* 
oeps;"  the  reverse  represents  Britannia  standing  on  the  sea  shores 
her  right  hand  on  a  shield,  the  left  grasping  a  spear ;  the  cliffs  of  Eng:. 
land  appear  in  the  back  ground,  and  a  fleet  is  seen  approaching  tbe 
land,  abore  which  is  the  inscription  "  Amor  et  spes,"  and  undemeatk 
18  the  word  **  Britanoia."  Thia  medal,  which  is  of  great  rarity,  owing 
to  the  die  having  broken,  in  consequence  of  a  flaw,  before  many 
impressions  were  struck,  is  still  preserred,  and  is  at  present  in 
the  Exhibition  in  this  city.  The  death  of  Marinus  Kennedy,  vhicli 
occurred  in  1763  at  his  residence,  Clondalkin  castle,  co.  Dublin,  wns 
belicTed  to  have  been  caused  by  strangulation,  as  several  laige  sums  of 

Sid  were  abstracted  from  his  house  at  the  time ;  his  successor,  Thomas 
mnedy,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  the  house  of  Hope,  m 
Amsterdam,  and  subsequently  had  passed  some  time  in  Cadis,  mm 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  musical  amateurs  of  his  time  in  Dublin, 
and  the  associate  and  intimate  friend  of  Kane  0*Hara,  surgeon  Neaie, 
lord  Arran  and  lord  O'Neil.  He  married  in  1764  Frances  Arabella, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Fergus,  the  most  eminent  Roman  Cathoiie 
physician  in  Dublin  in  his  day,  and  a  great  collector  of  books 
and  manuscripts.  The  latter,  after  his  death  in  1763,  were  pur- 
chased by  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  with  the  exoq^tion  of  an  ancient 
Irish  coUection  in  two  folio  ydianes,  styled  *^Iiber  flarus  F^rg<aa« 
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his  residence  in  Kennedv^s  lane  was  transacted  much  impor- 
tant business  connectea  with  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  Boman 
Catholics^  and  the  differences  which  at  that  period  existed 
among  their  clergy  concerning  their  political  relations  with  the 
Pope  and  the  king  of  England.  A  more  notorious  character 
was,  however,  at  the  same  period  connected  with  Kennedy's 
lane  in  the  person  of  James  OTinachty^  a  native  of  Counacbt, 
and  styled  in  his  own  time  "  the  wonder-working  priest,'' 
who,  notwithstanding  the  fame  which  he  acquired  in  tht 
seventeenth  century,  is  probably  unknown  to  most  of  our 
readers. 

Finachty  was  originally  a  servant  to  ''  one  Father  Moor,  an 
old  venerable  Jesuit,  and  skilful  exorcist/'  from  whom  he  ac- 


uomm,"   or  the  ''Yellow   book   of  clan   Fergua."  which,  together 
with  a  miniature  of  him,  are  preserved  hy  his  descendants  in  the  fe- 
male line;  the  male  branch  having  become  extinct  by  the  death  of  his 
only  son.    Dr.  Macarius  Fergus,  in  1763.     In  the  penal   times  the 
property  of  the  Kennedy  family,  during  various  minorities,  had  repeat- 
edly been  altogether  entrusted  to  their  Protestant  friends,  and  notwith- 
standing the  facilities  for  its  embezzlement  afforded  by  the  laws  <*  to  pre- 
vent  the  further  growth  of  Popery,**  no  portion  of  their  possessions  was 
ever  lost  by  a  betrayal  of  confidence.'*     In   1776,  Walter  Kennedy, 
taking  advantage  of  the  **  Gavel  act,"  "  gavelled*'  or  divided  the  family 
estate,  subsequent  to  which,  Thomas  Kennedy  was  appointed  pro-col- 
lector of  the  county  Dublin,  and  died  in  1791.    Walter  Kennedy,  who 
was  a  poet  of  some  talents,  died  in  1790,  leaving  a  son,  Marinus  James, 
who  served  in  Germany  and  Spain,  and  afterwards,  on  the  admission 
of  Homan  Catholics  to  the  British  army,  entered  the  1 8th  royal  Irish 
regiment,  served  in  Egypt  and  India,    and  subsequently  joined  the 
14th  regiment,  in  which  he  highly  distinguished  himself^  and  was  kiUed 
leading  a  storming  party  in  1811,  at  Cornelis  in  Java,  under  sir  Rollo 
Gillespie ;  liaving  before  lost  an  arm  in  the  same  service.  The  prize  money 
to  which  he  was  entitled  amounted  to  109,000  rupees.  Thomas  Kennedy 
left  two  sons,  Marinus  and  Macarius,  the  former  so  distinguished  himself 
in  the  university  of  Dublin,  that  he  was  invited  to  stand  for  a  fellow, 
ship,  which  he  declined  in  consequence  of  his  religion.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  grenadier  company  of  the  lawyer's  corps,  and  sur« 
vived  to  the  present  year.    His  brother  Biacarius,  a  solicitor,  was  &ther 
of  Thomas  Kennedy,  barrister,  a  member  of  the  original   "Comet 
club,**  and  founder  and  editor  of  the  "Irish  Monthly  Magazine,*'  pub- 
lished from  May,  1881,  to  September,  1834.    Thomas  Kennedy  died  in 
1840,  leaving  three  brothers,  Marinus,  Macarius,  and  Philip,  the  first  of 
whom  represents  the  families  of  Kennedy  and  Fergus ;  and  the  second  en« 
tered  as  a  cadet,  and  served  through  the  campaigns  of  1832-3^,  in  the 
Liberating  army  of  Portugal,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  throat  by  a 
ball  at  the  siege  of  Oporto,  and  for  his  distinguished  services  recom- 
mended by  colonel  Williams  for  the  order  of  the  "  Tower  and  sword,*' 
snd  was  subsequently  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  Uo^  regiment  of 
greaadlen,  ooaummded  by  ootonel  Dodgin,  C.B. 
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quired  a  knowledge  of  exorcisii^  or  driving  out  evil  spirits 
from  persons  supposed  to  be  tormented  by  them,  according  to 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  rituals  and  in  the  ^'Flagdliim 
Dsmonum/'  and  other  works  on  demonology.  Having  en- 
tered the  priesthood,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  pa- 
lish in  the  diocese  of  Tuam ;  but  being  seized  with  a  strong 
belief  that  God  had  endowed  him  with  the  power  of  curing 
diseases  by  exorcism,  he  began  to  practise  about  the  year 
1657 ;  and  it  having  been  reported  that  he  enjoyed  miraca- 
k)U8  powers  of  dispossessing  aevils,  and  healing  all  sorts  of 
maladies,  the  result  was  that  ''.he  drew  the  world  after 
him,  not  only  Catholic  but  Protestants ;  in  so  much, 
that  he  had  often  a  thousand,  sometimes  fifteen  hun- 
dred, nay,  two  or  three  thousand  who  followed  him,  even 
through  bogs,  woods,  mountains  and  rocks,  and  desert  places 
whither  soever  the  people  heard  him  to  have  fled  from  tiie 
persecution  of  Cromwell's  troops  or  governors;  that  priests 
enough  could  not  be  had  (though  many  accompanied  him  of 
purpose)  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  great  multitude  drawn 
to  repentance  and  resolutions  of  a  new  fife,  by  the  example  of 
his  life,  and  wonder  of  his  works/'  These  proceedings  were, 
however,  regarded  with  suspicion  by  several  ''grave  and 
judicious  churchmen,''  and  a  general  disbelief  in  Finachtgr's 
miraculous  powers  was  entertained  by  a  number  of  Irish 
Franciscans,  then  residing  in  London,  where  his  preten- 
sions were  argued  against  to  the  community  by  Father 
Bonaventure  (yMelaghlin,  an  Irish  Franciscan,  and  "one 
who  had  gone  through  almost  all  promotions,  i.  e.  all 
both  local  and  provincial  supervisorships  of  his  own 
order  in  the  province  of  Ireland  at  home,  who  had 
been  several  times  guardian,  once  vicar-provincial,  and 
then  pro-minister  provincial,  going  from  Ireland  to  the 
general  chapter  in  Spain,  there  to  be  one  of  the  Vocals,  as 
representing  the  person  of  the  then  Franciscan  minister,  pro- 
vincial of  Ireland."  This  divine  reprobated  the  idea  that  Qod 
allowed  devils  to  afflict  so  many  people  in  Ireland  as  were  said 
to  have  been  exorcised  by  him,  and  asserted  that  "  such  as  Fi- 
nachty  himself,  or  they  themselves,  pretended  to  have  been  cured 
by  him  of  any  visible  disease  (from  what  cause  soever  flowing) 
were  observed  to  have  very  soon  after  relapsed  into  their  former 
evil,  or  rather  indeed  not  to  have  been  at  all  reaUy  cured  by 
him."     In  1662  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord  lieutenant, 
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being  desirous  to  obtain  accurate  information  relative  to  the 
proceedings  of  Finachty,  commanded  Father  Peter  Walsh  "  to 
look  particularly  and  singularly  after  him,  and  see  he  abused 
the  people  no  longer,  by  going  about  so  like  a  mountebank, 
cheating  all  the  nation ;  nay,  and  bringing  his  countrymen 
also  into  suspicion  of  some  bad  design  amongst  them ;  and 
this  neither  unjustly  nor  at  all  ungroundlessly,  if  his  proces- 
sion  about  the  kingdom,  and  the  multitudes  every  where  flock- 
ing to  him  be  considered,  together  with  all  other  circumstances 
of  time,  and  present  conjuncture  of  public  affairs/'  The  results 
of  these  inquiries  were  reported  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  That  by  the  mediation  of  some  friends  he  had  the  summer 
past  of  that  same  year  1662,  before  the  lord  lieutenant's  landing, 
procured,  or  at  least  obtained  a  pass  from  some  of  the  great  ones  in 
authority*  to  go  freely  where  he  pleased  about  Ireland,  and  accord- 
ingly had  ffone  from  province  to  provinccy  and  consequently  also  had 
met,  and  drawn  after  him  many  hundreds  in  some  places,  in  other 
many  thousands  of  people,  some  expecting  to  be  healed  by  him  of 
their  infirmities,  others  (who  were  incomparably  the  greater  number) 
to  be  satisfied  in  their  curiosity.  2.  That  he  had  also  in  many  coun- 
tries, or  counties,  solemnly  dedicated,  blessed,  and  hallowed  even 
some  common  wells  or  springs  abroad  in  the  fields,  giving  the  said 
wells  special  titles,  in  imitation  of  the  more  famed,  ancient,  and 
commonly  esteemed  miraculous  wells  in  this  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
those  I  mean  of  St.  Brigid  in  Gonnacht,  and  St.  John  Baptist 
neer  Dublin,  whither  people  go  in  pilgrimage :  and  that  his  admirers 
did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  tie  had  by  his  blessing  communicated  to  the 
said  wells  of  his  own,  or  dedicated  by  him,  part  of  his  own  efficacious 
and  supernatural  wonder-workine  virtue,  to  cure  all  diseases.  3. 
That  however,  being  encouraged  oy*  and  relying  on  his  pass,  he  had 

Proceeded  thus,  as  in  triumph,  of  one  side  of  the  kingdom,  out  of 
/onnaught  to  Munster,  and  from  Thurles  in  Munster  down  to 
Leinster,  till  he  came  within  five  miles  of  Dublin,  received  in  all 
places,  entertained,  reverenced,  honoured,  admired  not  only  by  the 
common  people,  but  by  the  gentry,  nobility,  knights,  lords,  ladies, 
and  clergy  too ;  and  by  many  also  presented  with  gifts,  which  he 
never  refused.  4.  That  at  Cluansillach*  (five  miles  from  Dublin), 
the  last  of  any  place  so  near  the  capital  city,  where  his  miraculous 
scenes  were  for  that  time  presented,  a  vast  number  both  out  of  the 
city,  and  adjacent  counties  thronged  about  him  so,  that  some  of  them 
were  trodden  almost  to  death.  5.  That  from  thence  he  returned 
back  to  bis  own  countrey,  by  an  other  way  than  that  he  came  by ; 
but,  and  especially  where  ever  he  saw  a  great  multitude,  practising 
still  (as  his  manner  and  delight  was  to  practise  in  the  open  fields 


*  Correctly  Cluain-saileach — the  plain  of  the  willows— corrupted  into 
ClonsUla. 
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amongst  great  multitudes)  dispossessing  of  devils,  from  such  as  he 
himself  alone  was  pleased  to  judge  possessed,  and  curing  too,  or  at 
least  pretending  and  attempting  to  cure  all  other  diseases  by  praying, 
andezorcising^and  touching,  and  crossing,  and  stroaking,  and  (8ome>- 
times  also  for  some  diseases^  by  blowing  vehemently  and  laboriouslj 
too  into  the  ears  of  the  diseased  party.  6.  And  lastly,  that  some 
Protestants  iJso  having  eone  of  purpose  to  see  him,  others  of  them 
really,  to  desire  his  helping  hand,  but  others  only  to  he  satisfied  bj 
seeing  what  good  or  not  he  did  to  any,  there  wanted  not  amongst 
them,  nay  and  amongst  the  very  Catholics  too  both  men  and 
women,  some  persons,  or  rather  indeed  too  many  returned  ex- 
tremely unsatisfied,  looking  unto  all  his  feats  as  meer  cheats  and 
imposture,  while  others  cried  up  several  of  them  for  true  and  g^reat 
miracles :  and  that  from  the  former  dissatisfied  persons  the  informa- 
tion given  to  the  lord  lieutenant  had  proceeded." 

Notwithstanding  Pinachty's  reputed  success,  his  advocates 
were  unable  to  prove  any  cure  actually  effected  by  him. 
Gboffrey  Brown  and  sir  Richard  Behng,^  two  eminent 
Boman  Catholics,  finnlj  believed  in  his  miraculous  powers 
and  although  he  failed  to  cure  Beling  of  the  gout,  the  latter 
applied  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  grant  him  permission  to 

1)ractise  in  Dublin,  but  ceased  to  urge  his  request  when  the 
ord  lieutenant  represented  to  him  the  contempt  likelv  to 
be  brought  upon  his  religion  in  the  event  of  failure;  adaing, 
''  If  Father  Finachty  come  to  Dublin,  and  do  but  one  mirade 
only  of  all  the  incredible  numbers  reported,  he  shall  lye  even 
in  my  own  bed  here  within  the  king's  castle,  and  be  as  safe 
and  free  as  I,  to  come  and  go  at  his  pleasure/' 

Meanwhile  the  reports  of  Finacnt/s  proceedings  having 
reached  England,  he  was,  through  the  medium  of  the 
queen's  chaplains.  Dr.  Hughes  and  Father  Teig  Power, 
alias  *'  captain  Power,"  afterwards  bishop  of  Clonfcrt, 
brought  to  London  to  operate  upon  a  blind  Portuguese 
countess,  then  at  the  English  court.  Although  his  attempts 
to  restore  the  lady's  sight  were  a  complete  failure,  he 
confidently  requested  lord  Aubigny,  the  queen's  almoner, 
to  obtain  leave  for  him  to  demonstrate  his  powers  bj 
publicly  curing  any  number  of  invalids  that  might  be  col- 
lected for  that  purpose.  This  offer  having  been  declined, 
Finachty  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  again  failed  to  relieve 
a  supposed  demoniac  whom  he  had  expressly  brought  to  exhibit 


For  a  notice  of  Beling,  see  Iaisb  Quarterly  Revxsw,  Vol.  II.  66. 
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his  skill  upon  at  lord  Fingal's  house;  and  although  he  was  said 
to  have  performed  cures  at  lady  White's  in  Leixlip,  lady  Don- 
gan's  at  Castle-town,  and  at  sir  Andrew  Aylmer's  at  Donadea, 
the  Boman  Catholic  priests  of  those  places  declared  him  to 
be  an  impostor^  an  opinion  which  very  generally  prevailed 
among  the  dergy^  who  were  incensed  at  discovering  that  he 
was  carrying  on  intrigues  at  fiome  to  procure  himself  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Elphin ;  others  were  disgusted  by  his  avarice^ 
for  he  received  "  all  was  offered  him  in  any  place  by  some  well 
meaning  but  deluded  people,  both  rich  and  poor,  viz.,  horses, 
watches,  gold,  silver,  pieces  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  &c., 
which,  said  they,  argued  him  not  to  be  a  man  of  so  much 
as  ordinary  either  grace  or  virtue,  much  less  of  extraordinary 
holiness,  or  miraculous  gifts/' 

*'  Others,  and  to  instance  one,  viz.,  Father  Dominick  Dempsy,  a 
venerable,  old  and  experienced  Franciscan  of  known  repute,  affirming 
in  the  convent  of  Glane,  That  the  said  Finachty*s  very  pretence  of 
exorcisinff  and  dispossessing  devils,  was,  to  their  knowledge,  a  lying 
cheat  of  his  own  ;  that  his  custom  was  to  get  a  multitude  together 
in  some  open  field,  and  there  (being  encircled  by  them,  while  every 
one  of  the  simpler  sort  looked  on  him  as  an  undoubted  wonderworker) 
to  single  out  before  them  all  some  young  maid,  then  to  say  she  had 
been  possessed  by  the  Devil ;  and  (if  she  denied  it)  to  box*  her,  and 
bang  ner  lustily,  until  she  (being  so  confounded  before  the  people, 
and  to  be  rid  of  the  shame,  by  yielding  to  him)  had  confessed  what 
he  pleased,  and  answered  all  his  mterrogatories  as  he  would,  and  led 
her  himself  to  the  answer,  during  his  exorcising  her." 

Large  numbers  of  ^leople,  however,  continued  to  follow 
Finachty,  and  to  throng  to  him  from  the  country,  to  be 
cured,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  at  one  period 
contemplated  by  the  Protestant  divines  to  have  him 
tried   in  the  ecclesiastical  court  ''for  a  wizard  or  an  im- 

S>stor/^  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Soman  Catholic  clergy  in 
ublin  it  was  proposed  to  prohibit  his  practising  in  the  city, 
and  ''to  command  him  away  as  an  impostor,  or  at  least  a 
brain-sick  man.''  Shortly  afterwards.  Father  Walsh  ob- 
tained  an  interview  with  Finachty,  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  found  him  sufficiently 
satisfied  withhis  own  miraculous  powers  to  request  permission 
from  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  curing 
any  number  of  diseased  persons  that  could  be  collected. 
The  lord  lieutenant  being  then  absent  from  Dublin,  the  desired 
licence  could  not  be  immediately  obtained,  meantime  Finachty 
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continued  his  proceedings  in  Dnblin,  in  the  manner  described 
as  follows  by  the  reverend  Father  Walsh ; 

«  One  da?  not  finding  him  at  home  in  his  own  lodgings*  or  in  those 
where  I  had  seen  him  last,  and  being  cUrected  where  he  was  at  dinner^ 
and  coming  thither,  and  finding  the  door  shut,  and  a  ereat  manj 
people  of  the  ordinary  sort,  men,  women,  boyes,  girls,  before  and  on 
each  side  of  the  door  abroad  in  the  open  street,  some  standing,  some 
sate  down  upon  the  stones  being  weary,  and  all  staying  his  leuure  to 
be  admitted  in  to  him,  in  order  to  be  cured  by  him,  as  they  expected, 
I  took  this  opportunity  of  seeing  his  practice,  which  I  had  not  seea 
before,  nor  inaeed  after  desired  to  see.  He  was  just  after  dinner,  with 
some  citizens,  men  and  women,  yet  not  risen  &om  the  table  when  I 
came  in.  I  told  him  before  them  all,  how  I  had  seen  such  a  number 
in  the  open  street,  expecting  his  leisure,  and  thought  thej  should  be 
rather  admitted  in,  and  (uspatched  as  soon  as  could  be  one  after 
another,  than  be  an  occasion  of  needless  talk  of  him  by  the  Protes- 
tants that  passed  by.  Whereupon,  they  being  about  twenty  or  thirty, 
or  thereabouts,  were  presently  admitted,  and  led  into  another  room, 
and  he  as  confidently,  as  if  he  had  the  very  true  wonder-working 
virtue  of  Peter  the  apostle,  or  of  Christ  himself,  begins  immediately 
to  exorcise  and  cross,  and  pray  over  each  of  them  one  after  another, 
I  standing  by  his  side,  ana  olwerving  all  his  words  and  actions  very 
attentivelv.  Some  complained  of  uieir  head,  others  of  their  back, 
others  of  their  shoulders,  several  of  aches  in  other  parts,  one  of 
weakness  of  sight,  some  of  deafness  in  their  ears,  &c.,  but  none  of  all 
these  or  those,  had  any  visible  disease,  nor  complained  of  spirits,  save 


onely  one  boy,  whose  eyelids  had  been  almost  quite  closed  together, 
and  one  girle  that  pretended  she  was  troubled  with  fairies.  His 
prayer  and  exorcism  was  very  short,  and  said  without  book.  Hia 
crosses  he  began  first  in  the  limb  that  ailed ;  thence  having  driven  the 
pain  (as  he  said,  or  they  answered)  to  other  parts,  he  followed  it 
thither  with  crossing,  and  praying,  and  conjuring,  till  after  some 
two  attempts,  commonly  two  or  tluree  at  most,  the  patient,  when  put 
the  question  by  him,  answered  at  last,  he  or  she  was  cured.  Which 
being  answered,  he  bid  such  party  eo  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  give  Ood  thanks  on  bended  knees.  In  the  mean  time  he 
fell  to  another,  and  so  to  all  one  after  another,  as  many  as  he  could 
dispatch.  The  difference  I  perceived  in  his  manner  of  curing,  or 
pretending  to  cure,  was.  That  besides  exorcising,  praying,  and  crosa- 
mg,  he  used  to  blow  very  long  and  very  strong  into  the  ears  of  such 
who  complained  of  deafness,  or  pain  in  that  organ,  laying  his  mouth 
on  the  affected  ear,  and  blowing  so  vehemently  hard  thereinto,  that 
it  must  have  been  both  painful  to  himself,  and  naturally  (i.e.,  without 
any  miracle  at  all)  in  some  measure  effectual  to  work  in  that  affected 
organ  some  alteration.  But  whether  so  or  no,  I  was  not  much  coo- 
cemed,  because  I  could  not  perceive  anything  or  sign  of  the  deafness, 
or  other  evil  of  their  ears  who  complained  of  them,  as  neither  of  the 
cure  done  to  them  or  others,  whose  neither  disease  or  cure  was 
visible  to,  or  perceiveable  by  any  third  person.  This  made  me  long 
to  see  the  blind  boy  taken  in  hand.     When  his  turn  came,  I  judged 
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him  to  be  aged  about  12,  18,  or  14  years  at  most,  and  there  was  none 
present  but  must  have  judged  and  be  certain  he  was  stark  blind ; 
which  was  the  reason  I  was  very  intent  upon  him  while  under  the 
eiorcisor's  hand.  But  to  no  purpose  at  last,  than  to  see  the  poor 
boy  cross'd  several  times  on  both  his  eyes,  and  a  short  prayer  made 
over  him,  and  a  white  handkerchief  pulled  out,  and  hung  betwiit  his 
eves,  and  the  light  of  a  window  (against  which  he  had  been  directly 
placed  with  his  face  to  that  light),  and  then  demanded  by  the  said 
exorcist  Father  Finachty,  whether  he  could  see  anything  ?  And  the 
boy  answering,  he  could  not :  and  therefore  again  the  second  time 
nrayed  and  practised  over,  and  then  also  the  second  time  (upon 
hanginff  of  the  same  handkerchief  as  before)  ask'd  by  the  same  exor- 
cist,  whether  he  could  see  now  anything?  And  the  boy  returning 
affain  the  aforesaid  answer,  and  everyone  at  present  observing  by 
their  own  seeing  or  looking  on  the  boyes  eyelids,  there  was  nothing 
at  all  done,  no  kind  of  change,  and  Father  Finachty  thereupon  (i.e., 
so  soon  as  the  boy  had  the  second  time  answered,  he  could  see  nothing 
at  all)  very  carelessly,  without  any  further  ceremony  or  notice  taken 
thereof,  nvine  over  and  turning  from  this  blind  boy,  to  some  other 
of  those  by,  that  expected  their  turn,  but  had  no  visible  disease  or 
evil,  and  practising  upon  them.  When  I  had  so  particularly  ob- 
served this  of  that  blind  boy,  what  my  lord  t/lancarty  had  long 
before  told  me,  presently  came  to  my  mind,  viz.,  that  in  his  own 
presence  at  Thurls,  Finachty  disowned  the  power  of  curing  meer 
natural  diseases.  It  remained  therefore  now,  that  I  should  see  him 
practise  on  the  young  girle,  that  was  said  to  be  troubled  with  spirits, 
or  fairies.  For  it  growing  late,  there  was  an  ordinary  countrey- 
woman  standing  by  that  came  to  me,  and  pray'd  me  to  speak  to  him 
for  her  daughter,  a  young  well-complexioned  girle  of  about  thirteene 


lagei 

what  her  daughter  ailed  ?  She  answered  that  lately  her  girle  having 
gone  abroad  into  the  fields,  she  returned  home  much  troubled  with 
some  apparition  of  spirits  she  had  there  seen,  and  continued  ever 
since  troubled  with  them,  especially  at  night.  This  occasion  I  em- 
braced the  more  willingly,  that  I  doubted  not  his  extraordinary  gift 
(if  any  he  had)  consisted  only  in  exorcising  spirits,  or  curing  such 
distempers  as  commonly  proceeded  (or  at  least  were  supposed  to 
proceed)  from  such  evils,  spirits  or  fairies ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  considered  well  enough  not  only  that  there  nothing  was  visi- 
ble to,  nor  perceptible  by  any  other  of  us  there  present  of  any  such 
afflicting  that  youne  maid,  but  also  that  meer  imagination,  and  heat  of 
blood,  or  some  other  accident  distempering  her  brain,  might  have 
made  her  apprehend  the  trouble  of  spirits,  where  all  the  evil  was 
from  other  causes,  and  such  as  were  natural  in  her  own  body  or 
constitution.     However,  because  I  thought  withall  she  was  such  a 


•  Now  Crumlin— a  corruption  of  the  Irish  Cruim  ghlinn,  literally  the 
crooked  glen. 
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sort  of  demoniaok  as  all  the  rery  worst  of  those  (in  that  coimtry  then) 
commonly  reputed  demoniaeks  by  him  and  his  admirers,  I  was  desiroai 
to  see  on  this  occasion  the  method  of  his  practice  on  such.  And  there- 
fore prayed  him  to  turn  to  that  mtad,  and  examine  both  herself  and 
mother,  and  then  proceed  with  her  as  he  thought  fit,  because  it 
was  growing  late,  and  they  had  a  longer  way  to  go  than  others  that 
nieht  He  yields  readily,  and  seems  glad  of  the  opportunity,  when  I 
told  him  she  was  said  to  be  troubled  with  spirits.  And,  alter  some 
few  Questions  put  by  him  to  the  mother  in  publick  before  us  all,  he 
says  he  must  speak  in  private  to  the  girl,  and  thereupon  takes  her 
away  with  him  to  another  more  private  room,  where  none  was  but 
he  and  she  together,  and  there  remains  so  for  a  pretty  while,  I  sup- 
pose examining  herself  more  strictly ;  though  it  seemed  somewhat 
strange  to  me,  that  at  least  desire  me  to  goe  along  with  him,  and  be 
present  all  the  while  (at  least  in  the  same  room)  at  any  even  whatsoeyer 
such  private  examination,  the  rather,  that  I  was  the  only  church-maa 
with  nim  that  whole  afternoon.  At  last  he  calls  for  me,  and  with 
me  as  many  of  the  rest  go  as  pleased,  or  could  well  stand  in  the  small 
room  where  he  was.  We  found  the  young  girl  placed  by  him  in  a 
chur  just  against  the  window,  that  b,  her  mce  turned  thither,  and 
the  casement  openejd.  Then  he  stands  over  her,  falls  to  his  formal 
adjurations,  and  after  he  had  signed  her  several  times  with  the  croes 
on  the  head  and  fore-head,  within  a  while  asks  her,  where  she  felt 
her  evil  ?  and  upon  her  answer,  that  in  her  neck,  or  shoulder,  arme» 
or  side,  &c.,  pursues  it,  still  from  limb  to  limb  with  crossing  that 
part  of  her  body,  and  continuing  still  his  exorcism.  Then  ne  de- 
mands again  and  again,  was  she  well  vet,  or  did  she  feel  it  elsewhere  ? 
Sometime  she  answered,  she  was  well  and  felt  nothing  any  more,  but 
then  he  box'd  her,  and  told  her  she  lyed ;  and  then  also,  but  after 
some  further  adjuration  by  him,  she  crys  here,  or  there,  vix.,in  some 
other  part  of  her  body  ;  where  he  pursues  it  in  the  same  method  till 
he  comes  down  to  her  feet,  and  then  rubs  hard,  or  rather  strikes, 
or  stroaks  hard  her  foot  with  his  own  over  it  in  a  sloping  manner,  so 
that  her  toe  was  the  last  he  touched  witii  his  sole,  as  pretending  to 
drive  out  the  devil  from  that  last  habitation,  or  retreat  of  his  mto 
her  toe.  Then  bids  her  look  stedfastly  through  the  casement  or 
opening  of  the  window,  aild  tell  what  she  had  seen  there,  and  how 
many  go  out  that  way.  And,  if  she  demurred  upon  her  answer, 
threatens  her,  and  so  leads  her  to  confess  she  had  seen  some  go  out. 
Then  again  he  asked  her  what  more  did  she  see  ?  or  did  she  not  see 
a  great  mountain  far  off,  and  a  great  fire  upon  it,  and  a  great  number 
of  black  fellows  fighting,  and  killing,  and  chopping  one  another  in 
pieces,  and  throwing  also  one  another  into  the  fire  ?  when  she  had 
answered  yes,  then  he  renews  more  vehemently  his  conjurations. 
Wherein  (as  I  took  particular  notice)  he  used  even  fh)m  the  ban- 
ning of  his  exorcisme,  to  insert  a  special  command  to  a  hun<&ed 
thousand  devils,  enjoyning  them  to  come  from  hell  and  carry  away 
that  evil  spirit,  companion  of  theirs,  or  those  many  such  that  pos- 
sessed or  molested  this  creature  of  God,  and  to  leave  her  thenceforth 
free  from  their  vexation,  &c.  But  it  seemed,  nevertheless,  even  by 
his  own  confession  in  that  very  place  and  time,  before  and  to  us  ail 
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preaenty  that  some  of  these  evil  spirits  (at  least  some  of  thos«  pre- 
tended by  him  to  hare  possessed  her)  continued  still  extream  ren^ao- 
tory  and  stubborn.  For  after  he  had  tyred  himself*  and  well  nigh 
wearied  the  beholders  (at  least  me,  I  am  sure)>  it  growine  very  late, 
and  he  having  once  more  asked  the  girl>  whether  she  did  not  find  herself 
well  ?  and  she  answering  yea,  he  told  her  she  lyed ;  and  then  converting 
himself  to  the  beholders*  but  particularly  to  the  mother,  declared^ 
she  was  stronglv  yet  possessed,  she  must  come  or  be  brought  to  him 
again  at  better  leasure,  and  that  he  must  take  much  more  paines  with 
her  than  he  could  for  that  present.  Whereupon  all  parted.  How 
well  satisfied  others  were,  1  know  not ;  but  sure  I  am  I  was  myself 
much  troubled  at  all  I  had  seen  and  heard ;  not  being  void  even  of 
some  suspitious  thoughts  coming  on  me  (whether  1  would  or  no\ 
that  the  reason  of  his  retiring  first  in  private  with  the  girl,  was  only 
to  catechise  her  how  to  behave  herself,  and  answer  to  the  questions 
he  should  put  her  in  publick  as  soon  as  he  called  us  in.  However,  I 
clearly  saw  he  gave  no  proofs  that  day  of  any  miraculous  gift  for 
curing  either  the  one  or  other  sort  of  diseases  ;  I  mean,  either  those 
proceeding  immediately  from  some  extraordinary  diabolical  opera- 
tion, or  those  which  have  other  immediate  ordinary  causes  visible  or 
natural.  And  yet  I  dared  not  judge  that  he  had  no  such  gift, 
although  he  failed  that  time ;  but  ra£er,  would  even  then  perswade 
myself  he  might  have  it  in  some  occasions,  and  in  order  to  some  per« 
sons,  according  to  the  srood  pleasure  and  mercy  of  Ood ;  being  con- 
tinued even  then  in  so  favorable  an  opinion  of  him  by  the  returning 
memory  of  what  was  lately  written  of  him  from  London,  and  what 
some  others  told  me,  but  especially  of  what  Geoffrey  Brown  related. 
And  yet  withal  I  could  not  out  judge  out  of  what  I  had  myself  that 
day  seen,  his  great  proffer  could  be  no  less  than  subject  to  a  very 
great  contingency.  Notwithstanding  which  judgment  of  mine  and 
of  many  others  too,  declared  again  and  again  by  myself  to  him,  I  saw 
his  confidence  always  such  in  demanding  licence  for  the  more  public 
tryal  before  mentioned,  that  I  would  even  shut  my  own  eyes  a  little 
longer,  and  see  only  with  his.  Which  was  the  reason  that  upon  his 
coming  to  lye  at  one  Mr.  Baughter's  (his  own  countrey-man),  in 
Kennedy-lane  within  two  or  three  doors  to  my  lodging,  I  not  only 
visited  him  again  early  in  a  morning,  but  (finding  him  there  on  his 
knees  all  alone  at  his  private  devotions)  desired  him  to  sign  with  the 
sigp  of  the  cross  myself,  from  the  crowne  of  my  head  to  the  very 
soales  of  my  feet,  in  every  part  of  my  body,  and  pray  over  me ; 
telUn^  him  I  had  a  little  spice  of  the  scurvy  for  many  years,  encr eas- 
ing still  more  and  more  by  my  sedentarv  life,  and  though  not  with 
pain,  yet  often  with  weakness,  and  numbness  of  my  arms  and  legs, 
besides  other  evident  signs  thereof,  especially  spots  of  all  colours  of 
the  rainbow  to-day  appearing,  and  next  day  again  disappearing.  And 
certain! V  during  aJl  the  time  he  signed  my  limbs,  and  prayed  over  me, 
he  standing,  and  I  kneeling,  no  man  I  think  could  ever  have  less 
prejudice  or  more  resignation  than  I  had,  even  in  order  I  mean  to  his 
gift,  or  effect  thereof  on  myself:  being  as  before  and  after,  so  at  that 
time  resolved  not  to  frame  any  judgment  of  him  out  of  his  want  of 
success  on  me,  nay  nor  on  any  other  one,  or  more  persons  whatsoever 
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practised  on  in  private,  but  to  suspend  my  judgment  till  I  had  seen 
the  success  of  the  public  trral  himself  desired.  So  far  was  I  all 
along  unto  the  rery  last  from  either  disaffection  to,  or  prejudice 
i^g^nst  Father  Finachty.  Though  as  neither  in,  or  from  this  prac- 
tice, or  effiect  thereof  on  myself:  so  neither  in,  or  from  that  I  had 
seen  of  his  on  others,  I  could  see  any  argument  for  him.*' 

The  lord  lieutenant^  on  his  return  to  Dublin^  was  informed 
of  Pinacht/s  request  for  permission  to  cure  publicly  anj 
number  of  invalids  that  might  be  produced,  to  which  the 
duke  was  pressed  to  accede,  that  the  priesf  s  miraculous 
powers  might  be  finally  tested.  Ormond,  after  some  hesitation^ 
agreed  to  grant  the  required  licence,  and  on  Pinachty  re-assert- 
ing his  readiness  to  cure,  indiscriminately,  persons  afflicted  with 
every  variety  of  disease,  his  excellency  promised  that  everything 
should  be  prepared  for  the  public  trial  in  two  or  three  days: — 

"  Much  about  that  same  time,'*  continues  Walsh,  '*  Father  Finachtj 
sent  and  came  also  himself  to  let  me  know,  he  had  now  stayed  six 
whole  weeks  hi  town  expecting  that  licence,  and  occasion  ;  adding, 
that  he  could  stay  no  longer  for  it  (but  would  depart  to  Oonnaught) 
if  not  suddenly  granted.  He  withal  soon  afler,  and  early  in  the 
morning  sends  me  word,  that  he  would  say  mass  privately  in  my 
lodging,  and  accordingly  comes,  and  says  in  a  prirate  oratory 
I  had  there,  myself  serving  him  at  mass.  When  he  had  done,  and 
was  come  down  and  sat  at  a  (ire  (for  it  was  winter  and  cold  weather) 
ready  to  drink  his  morning's  draught  with  a  toast,  which  was  pre* 
parine  him  there,  he  complaining  of  weakness,  and  drowth,  by  rea- 
son of  the  continual  sweat  every  night,  whereunto  he  had  been  for 
some  days  before  and  then  subject,  m  comes  to  that  same  room,  un- 
expectedly, sir  William  Petit,*  knight,  a  learned  acute  physitian,  and 
Seat  traveller,  and  with  him  another  ingenious  young  gentleman, 
r.  Robert  Southwel,  likewise  for  some  years  a  traveller  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  both  of  them  Protestants,  and  both  of  my  acquain- 
tance. I,  having  known  nothing  of  their  coming  or  cause  thereof, 
did  think  they  only  came  to  see  myself,  as  at  least  Mr.  Southwel 
used  sometimes  to  do.  But  it  appeared  after,  that  sir  William  Petit 
was  commanded  by  the  lord  lieutenant  to  go  together  with  one  doctor 
Tamer  another  Protestant  physitian,  and  find  me  out,  and  tell  me  how 
the  sick  persons  were  now  in  town,  and  all  other  matters  ready  of 


*  For  a  memoir  of  sir  W.  Petty,  see  the  essay  on  his  *'  Survey  of 
Ireland/'  A.l).  1655-6,  Irish  Quarterly  Rs view,  Vol.  II.  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  above  referred  to,  was  born  near  Kinsale  in  1635 ;  he  was 
appointed  privy  counsellor  to  Charles  II.,  and  employed  as  envoy  to 
Portugal,  Flanders,  and  Brandenburgh ;  William  III.  created  him 
secretary  of  state  for  Ireland,  and  he  died  in  1702,  having  been  five 
times  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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their  side,  and  bid  me  therefore  give  notice  thereof  to  Father  Finachty 
tliat  he  might  ^z  his  day,  his  place,  and  company  he  would  have  present 
of  his  side.     Now  because  sir  William  could  not  meet  then  with 
Doctor  Yamer,  he  brought  along  with  him  Mr.  Southwell,  who  both 
could  shew  him  the  way  to  my  lodgings,  and  was  willing  enough  to 
come  upon  such  an   occasion,  whicn  suspended  the  thoughts  of 
many.    This  was  the  cause  of  their  coming,  as  my  lord  lieute- 
nant told  me  after  at  night ;  for  they  did  not,  as  being  surprised 
with  a  sudden  curiosity,  when  they  saw  one  with  me,  and  that  to 
their  question  asking  me  aside,  wno  it  was  f    I  answered,  he  was 
a  person  they  would  perhaps  desire  to  be  acquainted  with,  even  the 
famed  wonder-working  priest  Father  James  Finachty.    For  I  had  no 
sooner  told  them  so,  then  without  any  further  reply  or  ceremony, 
they  both  go  to  the  fire  where  he  sate,  and  sittmg  down  by  him 
(who  seemed  at  first  to  take  no  great  notice  of  them)  sir  William 
Petty  being  next  him  begins  to  speak  to  him  in  this  manner,  or  at 
least  (I  am  sure)  to  this  purpose :  Father,  I  have  of  a  long  time  heard 
much  of  you,  and  lately  much  more  than  formerly.     For  my  own 
part,  I  am  on  this  occasion,  and  for  what  concerns  religion,  as  a  piece 
of  white  paper.    You  may  write  in  my  soul  what  you  please  as  to  the 
way  of  worshipping  God,  if  you  attest  that  way  by  plain  miracle. 
And  therefore  if  you  do  by  your  prayer  remove  this  wart  which 
you  see  on  my  finger  (and  thereupon  showed  that  finger  of  his  hand, 
and  the  wart  thereon)  I  will  presently  declare  myself  of  your  reli- 
gion.  So  soon  as  I  heard  sir  William  out,  I  thought  it  high  time  for 
me  to  interpose,  as  knowing  his  acuteness  in  philosophy,  and  Father 
Finachty's  dulness  even  in  matters  of  divinity.    And  therefore  I 
desired  sir  William  to  consider  better  of  what  he  proposed ;  and 
how  unsutable  it  was  to  the  ordinary  custom  we  read  of  saints  in- 
voking Qod,  and  applying  themselves  immediately  to  him  for  a  fa- 
vour above  nature  to  such  as  desired  their  intercession. — Which 
being  over,  he  recollects  himself  again ;  and  attacks  anew  Father 
Finachty,  telling  him,  that  he  had  m  truth  an  infirmity  which  was 
very  troublesome  to  him.   I  am  purblind.  Father  (says  he)  I  can  read 
at  such  or  such  a  distance  very  near  my  eves ;  but  cannot  a  word  at 
any  other  wherein  others  do.    If  you  will  cure  me  of  this  trouble- 
some infirmity,  I  shall  humbly  and  religiously  acknowledge,  as  I 
ought,  Qod's  both  merciful  and  wonderful  hand  therein.     I  had  by 
chance  walked  over  towards  the  window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  when,  and  as  soon  as  sir  William  had  ended  these  few  words  of 
his  later  proposal.    But  sooner  than  I  was  half  way  returned  back, 
I  saw  Father  Finachty  first  standing  up,  then  saying  to  sir  William, 
*  Let  us  try ;'  and  then  also  immediately  advancing  a  few  steps  and 
kneeling,  his  back  being  turned  to  them,  and  his  face  to  the  wall ; 
and  consequently  by  private  prayer  to  God,  preparing  himself  to  his 
other  exercise,  viz.,  both  of  praying  audibly  over,  and  visibly  cross- 
ing sir  William's  eyes,  and  invoking  Qod  to  cure  him  there  in  all 
our  presence.     I  was  truly  much  perplexed  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
Father's  resolution ;  but  had  no  time  to  consider  when  the  foresaid 
two  gentlemen  sir  William  and  Mr.  Southwel  came  where  I  stood, 
asking  me  very  concernedly,  what  they  should  do  ?     What  (said  I) 
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other  than  to  Uy  yourselves  Ukewise  to  your  knees  reverentlY  behind 
him,  and  pray  heartily,  but  first  preparing  yourselves  inwardly  with  a 
lively  faith  and  hope  and  love  of  Ood,  and  conseouenttv,  with  a 
true  and  full  repentance  of  all  your  sins,  and  effectual  resolutions  of 
a  new  life,  and  then  beg  of  God,  that  for  the  passion  of  his  own 
beloved  our  Saviour  Cfirist,  your  incredulity  or  other  sins,  may  not 
obstruct  his  mercy  or  his  grace  to  be  shewn  (said  I  to  you  sir 
William)  by  the  ministry  of  that  good  man,  who  now  prepares  to 
practice  on,  and  invoke  Ood  over  you.  Whereupon  the  two  gentle- 
men laid  themselves  immediately  to  their  knees,  and  I  also  with  them 
on  mine,  praving  devoutly.  As  soon  as  Father  Fioachty  rose,  I  gave 
him  a  priestly  stole  to  put  about  his  neck,  and  the  Aspersorium  to 
sprinkle  them  first  with  holy  water;  both  which  he  used,  as  the 
manner  is.  Then  having  placed  sir  William  standing  betwixt  him 
and  the  light  of  the  window,  he  himself  also  standing,  falls  a  crossing 
both  the  purblind  eyes,  and  saying  loud  in  all  our  hearing  a  short 
Latin  prayer,  and  a  prayer  too  proper  only  for  eyes.  And  then 
having  done  his  whole  exercise  over  (I  know  not  whether  once  onely, 
or  oftener)  he  bid  sir  William  take  the  Bible,  and  try  whether  he 
could  read  it  in  the  same  distance  other  men  do  commonlv.  Sir 
William  takes  the  book  very  readily,  and  was  so  desirous  and  hopeful 
too  of  amendment  (as  himself  said  presently)  that  at  the  first  opening 
of  the  book  he  thought  his  sight  mightily  mended ;  but  then  imme- 
diately finding  his  own  errour,  and  that  he  could  not  read  but  as 
before,  he  tells  Father  Finachty,  how  it  was.  Whereupon  all  the 
former  method  of  crossing  and  praying  was  repeated  the  second  time 
by  the  Father ;  and  the  second  time  also  was  sir  William  desired  by  hira 
to  try  again  whether  he  could  read  the  book  otherwise  than  before. 
But  upon  sir  William  trying  so  the  second  time,  and  then  answering, 
he  could  not,  Father  Finachty,  without  further  attempt  or  ceremony, 
or  word  spoken  by  him,  turns  aside,  pulls  off  his  stole,  puts  on  his 
hat,  goes  over  to,  and  takes  his  former  seat  at  the  fire  with  his  back 
turned  to  us,  even  as  unconcernedly  as  roi^ht  be.  Sir  William, 
perceiving  there  was  no  more  to  be  expected,  puts  on  also  his  hat, 
comes  to  me  at  the  window,  and  asks  whether  I  had  ever  read  any 
thing  in  necromancy  ?  I  answered,  I  had  not.  Truly  (says  he)  no 
more  have  I  in  all  my  life  until  within  these  two  days,  when  by  meer 
chance,  going  to  a  certiun  house  in  town,  I  lighted  on  a  book  which 
I  am  now  to  show  you,  and  withal  therein  to  a  word,  the  very  prayer 
that  Father  Finachty  hath  now  praved  over  my  eyes.  For  in  my 
reading  so  lately  this  book  throu^,  I  remember  that  very  form  <h 
prayer  amongst  others  to  be  therein.  Which  having  said,  he  <h«ws 
out  of  his  pocket  a  thick  octavo  Latin  book,  in  a  fair  writing  Italian 
or  Roman  hand,  the  title  thereof  pretending  it  to  have  been  written 
by  Frater  Petrus  Lombardus  minor  in  civitate  ma^a  Alexandria, 
and  the  subject  altogether  necromancy ;  as  by  turning  it  over  and 
lookinff  on  the  schemes  and  prayers,  and  other  matters,  I  could  not 
my  sell  but  presently  see;  as  neither  can  I  deny,  that  the  very 
same  prayer  of  Father  Finachtv  was  immediately  turned  to  by  sir 
William,  and  showed  to  me  before  I  looked  further  into  that  book : 
only,  to  my  best  remembrance  there  was  some  little  alteration  of 
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some  few  words ;  but  an  alteration  I  confess  that  was  nothinsr  ma- 
terial." 

Petty  thereupon  offered  to  wager  one  hundred  pounds  in  gold^ 
that  he  would  cure  as  many  as  Einachty  out  of  a  given  num- 
her,  and  entered  into  a  discourse  to  prove  that  the  supposed 
cures  performed  by  the  priest  were  purely  effected  by  the  ima- 
gination ;  that  his  object  in  collecting  large  numbers  together 
was  a  reliance  on  the  probability  that  some  of  these  individuals 
might,  at  the  time,  be  actually  recovering  from  their  previous 
sickness,  wliich  was  never  reflected  upon  by  the  vulgar,  who  as- 
cribed their  restoration  to  the  miraculous  agency  of  the  operator. 
And  so,  adds  our  author,  "  leaving  me  the  foresaid  book  of 
necromancy  for  a  day  or  two,  to  peruse  it  through  at  my  lei- 
sure ;  he  and  Mr.  Southwell  parted  without  so  much  as  sa- 
luting, or  bidding  good  morrow  to,  or  taking  at  all  further 
notice  of  Father  Finachty,  though  sitting  stiU  at  the  fire  in 
the  same  room,  but  in  truth  regarding  them  as  little,  or  at 
least  seeming  not  to  regard  them,  nor  be  at  all  concerned  in 
them,  or  their  talk,  for  he  could  not  but  hear  every  word.''  On 
the  night  succeeding  this  incident,  the  lord  lieutenant  informed 
Walsh  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  Finachty  to  per- 
form publicly  on  the  following  day,  the  selection  of  the  place 
being  left  to  himself;  Drs.  xarner  and  Petty  undertaking 
to  produce  the  necessary  number  of  invalids.  When  this  was 
communicated  to  Finachty,  he  seemed  much  troubled,  stated 
that  his  health  was  then  too  much  impaired  to  permit  him  to 
go  through  the  exorcisms,  and  added  that  the  trial  should  be 
deferred  until  he  had  returned  from  Connacht,  whither  he  in* 
tended  to  journey  on  the  following  day,  there  being  then  in 
town  ''  some  horses  returning  that  way,  which,  as  belonging 
to  friends  of  his,  were  offered  to  him  whereby  to  save  charges. 
In  reply  to  this,  Walsh  pointed  out  to  Finachty  his  inconsis- 
tency in  thus  shrinking  from  the  public  trial  which 
he  luid  so  long  solicited,  and  offered,  moreover,  to  be  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  his  journey  to  Connacht,  saying  in 
conclusion,  ''you  shall  have  for  as  long  as  you  will  this 
chamber,  and  that  closet  with  the  books  in  it,  and  the  private 
oratory  above  your  head,  and  a  servant  to  attend  you,  and 
meat  and  drink  (and  physick  too  if  you  please),  and  whatever 
else  even  company  or  loneliness,  untill  vou  find  yourself 
recruited  perfectly  wherein  you  think  yourself  decayed  :  and  I 
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will,  in  the  mean  time,  both  excuse  you  and  put  off  the  day  of 
public  appearance  till  then/'  Moved  by  these  arguments, 
Finachty  promised  to  remain  and  appear  on  the  following  day ; 
on  this  assurance,  says  Walsh,  "  I  took  leave  with  him  for 
that  night,  not  doubting  the  sincerity  of  his  promise,  and  left 
him  there  in  my  own  chamber,  and  bed,  leaving  also,  one  to 
attend  and  serve  him  if  he  had  wanted  anything,  and  went 
myself  to  lye  in  the  private  oratory  that  was  in  the  same 
house  over*  his  head.  But  I  was  scarce  out  of  my  bed,  when 
nnexpectedlv,  even  by  the  break  of  day,  I  saw  him  even  also 
as  accoutred  for  a  march,  come  up  into  that  room  where  I 
lay,  and  telling  me  in  plain  terms,  I  must  excuse  him,  in  that 
finding  himself  not  well,  he  must  and  would  be  gone  out  of 
town  presently,  and  take  his  journey  to  Connacht;  praying 
me  withal  to  excuse  him  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  assure  his 
grace  that  so  soon  as  he  recovered  his  health  and  strength, 
he  would  not  fail  to  come  (if  I  called  him)  and  perform  what 
was  either  expected  from  him  or  himself  had  offered/'  All 
further  expostulation  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  was 
ineffectual,  nor  could  he  be  induced  even  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  specifying  the  reasons  for  his  sudden 
withdrawal.  Walshf  however,  begged  him  not  to  hold  any 
*'  fields''  during  his  progress  to  Lochrea,  "  and  then  remem- 
bering how  he  had  (though  indirectly)  but  the  last  night 
insinuated  some  want,  I  gave  him/'  says  Walsh,  "  what  money  I 
had  in  my  pocket,  i.  e.  about  fourteen  shillings;  which  having 
taken,  he  cleparted  from  me ;  yet  he  had  the  confidence,  within 
two  hours  after,  even  that  very  morning  before  he  left  the 
town,  to  send  me  a  little  printed  English  book  (in  twelves  or 
sixteens)  of  his  own  miracles  done  in  London/' 

After  his  retreat  from  Dublin,  Finachty  fell  into  obscurity, 
having  been  forbidden  to  practice  his  exorcisms  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  whose  censure  he  had  incurred  for  having 
nearly  driven  mad  some  weak-minded  people  at  Portumna, 
and  for  publicly  declaring  that  "  all  the  women  in  Ireland 
were  specially  possessed  of  the  Devil." 

Finachty  had  not  long  retired,  when  a  new  wonder  worker 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Valentine  Oreatracks  or  Greatrix, 
a  respectable  Protestant  gentleman  of  Affane,  clerk  of  the 
peace,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Cork.  His  mode  of 
operating  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Finachty,  as 
described  at  page  618,  whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  *'the 
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Stroaker/'  His  treatment  of  Thoresb/s  brother,  for  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  head  and  back,  is  described  as  follows :  ''Mr. 
Oreatracks,  coming  by  accident  to  the  house,  gave  present  ease 
to  his  head,  by  only  stroking  it  with  his  hands.  He  then  fell 
to  rub  his  back,  which  he  most  .complained  of;  bat  the  pain 
immediately  fled  from  his  hand  to  his  right  thigh ;  then  he 

f>arsaed  it  with  his  hand  to  his  knee;  from  thence  to  his 
eg,  ancle,  and  foot,  and,  at  last,  to  his  great  toe.  As 
it  fell  lower,  it  grew  more  violent,  and  when  in  his  toe 
it  made  him  roar  out,  but  upon  rubbing  there  it  vanished/' 
Vast  crowds  of  diseased  persons  flocked  after  Greatracks, 
and  he  was  brought  to  England  expressly  to  cure  vis- 
countess Conway;  although  unsuccessful  in  that  and  many 
other  cases,  Boyle,  Cudworth,  and  Wilkins  bore  testimony 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  treatment  in  several  instances ;  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  time  defined  his  healing  faculty  '*  as  a 
sanative  contagion  in  the  body,  which  had  an  antipathy  to 
some  particular  diseases  and  not  to  others.^'  Of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  career  nothing  appears  to  be  known,  except  that 
he  was  satirized  by  St.  Evremond ;  and  a  writer  of  the  day 
tells  us  that,  "  not  long  after  his  practices  on  folks  in  London, 
he  went  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  just  as  Einachty  did/' 

On  the  attainder  of  sir  William  Kennedy,  in  1703,  twelve 
houses,  which  he  held  in  fee,  in  Kennedy's-lane,  were  confis- 
cated to  the  crown.  One  of  those  is  described  as  ''a  large 
brick  house,  in  good  repair,  has  cellars  under  the  whole  house, 
is  two  storeys  and  a  half  high,  and  has  a  back-side,  being  the 
queen's  bench  office,  with  a  waste  plot  of  ground  joining 
thereto,  breadth  in  front  sixty-four  feet,  rere  forty-six  feet, 
depth  thirty-eight  feet."  Dr.  Richard  Hemsworth,  president 
of  the  Irish  college  of  phvsicians,  in  1785,  was  one  of  the  re- 
sidents of  this  locality  in  the  last  century ;  and  the  king's  bench 
office,  although  removed  for  a  time  to  School-house-lane,  was 
re-transferred,  in  1745,  to  Kennedy's-lane,  where,  together  with 
the  office  of  the  court  of  exchequer  and  that  of  the  chief 
remembrancer,  it  continued  to  be  held  till  the  year  1785. 
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1.  Tke  Works  of  tie  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Hanhnry 

Williams,  K,B.,  Ambassador  to  the  Courts  of  Sussia, 
Saxony,  Sfc.  From  the  Originals  in  the  possession  of  his 
Grandson,  the  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Essex :  With 
Notes  htf  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Oiford.  8  vols.  8vo. 
London :  Edward  Jeffrey  and  Son.     182^. 

2.  Lyra   Urbanica,  or  The  Social  Effusions  of  the  celebrated 

Captain  Charles  Morris,  of  the  late  Life-Guards.  2  vok. 
8vo.     London:  Richard  Bentley.     1840. 

3.  Poems.    By  the  late  Hon.  William  R.  Spencer.     1  vol. 

post  8vo.     London :  James  Cochrane  and  Co.     1835. 

4.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  M.  G.  Lewis,  author  of 

"  The  Monk/'  "  Castle  Spectre,''  ^c,  with  many  Pieces 
in  Prose  and  Verse  never  before  published,  2  vols.  Svo. 
London :  Henry  Colburn.     1839. 

5.  Letters  to  Julia,  in  Rhyme ;  to  which  are  added  Lines 

written  at  Ampthill  Park.  By  Henry  Luttrell.  Third 
Edition.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  London  :  John  Murray. 
1822. 

6.  Comic  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse.   By  the  late  James 

Smith,  Esq.^  one  of  the  Authors  of  "  The  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses ;*'  with  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence,  and 
Memmr  of  his  lAfe.  Edited  by  his  brother,  Horace  Smith, 
Esq.  Second  Edition.  2  vols  Svo.  London:  Henry 
Colburn.     1841. 

7.  The  Life  and  Remains  of  Theodore  Edward  Hook.    By  the 

Rev.  R.  H.  Dalton  Barham,  B.A.,  author  of  *'The  Life 
of  Thomas  Ingoldsby.''  2  vols.  Svo.  London  :  Richard 
Bentley.     1849. 

8.  Songs,  Ballads^  and  other  Poems.    By  the  late  Thomas 

Haynes  Bayly.  Edited  by  his  widow,  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author.  2  vols.  Svo.  London :  Richard  Bentley. 
1844. 

LiTEBATUUE,  like  all  other  employments  to  which  men  devote 
their  talents,  has  had  its  fashions,  its  phases,  and  its  varieties. 
Poetry,  however,  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  selected  as  the 
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chiefest  branch  of  literatare  upon  which  the  learned  and  the 
clever  have  exercised  their  genius^  and  in  torturing  metres 
they  have  never  ceased  to  rack  their  powers  of  invention^  ex- 
celling, in  all  their  fullest  perfections  of  exuberant  efBoresoence, 
the  wonderfully  empty  nothings  exemplified  by  that  prince  of 
puppies.  Sir  Pircie  Shafton,  in  his  elaborated  Euphuisms. 

We  love  the  study  of  literary  history — its  eccentricities 
and  its  fanciful  fopperies,  and  there  is  no  stranger  page 
in  all  the  records  of  mental  glories  and  mental  weak- 
ness than  that  exemplified  by  the  follies  of  literary  fa- 
shions. These  fashions  have  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries.  The  Greeks,  so  subtile  in  genius  and  perfect  in 
taste ;  the  Romans,  so  wide  and  aU-embracing  in  the  grand 
scope  of  their  literature,  and  in  another  epoch  the  French,  so 
bizarre  in  intellect — ^learning  and  folly  commingled — all  have 
had  their  literary  fashions  and  ingenuities  of  metres.  The 
wittiest  and  the  wisest,  the  most  holy  and  the  most  grave,  the 
learned  and  the  thoughtful,  the  man  of  study  and  the  man  of 
pleasure,  have  each  contributed  to  the  literary  fashions  of  their 
time,  and  genius  has  frequently  forsaken  its  sterner  duties  to 
try  its  powers  among  the  lighter  sports  of  Parnassus.  The 
favorite  poetical  ingenuities  h^ve  been,  in  all  times,  those  called 
acrostics,  centos,  figure  verses,  retrograde  verses,  alliterative 
verses,  lipogrammatic  verses,  and  chronograms ;  these  forms  of 
metres  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  but,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  find,  were  cultivated  most  assiduously  in  France, 
where  also  other  styles  of  rhyme  twisting  and  mental  gymnas- 
tics were  invented.  To  France,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  fanciful 
forms  of  verse  are  due,  whether  the  debt  be  considered  credita- 
ble or  otherwise ;  whilst  from  that  country,  too,  have  sprung 
the  whole  race  of  Poets  of  Fashion. 

The  acrostic  is  a  very  ancient  form  of  verse,  and  when  pro- 
perly used,  can  only  be  composed  by  the  initial  letters  of  each 
line  forming,  when  read  in  order,  some  particular  word.  It 
has,  however,  been  varied  in  many  instances,  and  now  we  may 
consider  any  formation  of  letters  in  a  poem,  by  which  the  name 
or  word  required  can  be  produced,  an  acrostic.  Thus,  in  the 
Bible,  each  verse  of  the  thirty-third,  and  hundred  and  eighteenth 
psalms  is  commenced  by  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet ;  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology  there  are,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  two  epigrams,  one  in  praise  of 
Bacchus,  trie  other  in  praise  of  Apollo,  composed  of  twenty- 
five  verses — the  first  containing  the  design  of  the  poem,  the 
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remainiDg  twenty-four  verses,  composed  each  of  four  words^ 
commencing  with  a  particular  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet — 
each  initial  word  of  the  first  verse  commencing  with  A,  the 
second  with  B,  and  so  continuing  to  Z.  Prisden^  the  gram- 
marian, also  wrote  acrostics;  but  to  £eban-Maur^  abbot  of 
Fulda,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Mayence,  belongs  the  merit  of 
a  very  remarkable  and  ingenious  acrostic.  About  the  year  1501 
he  published  a  Latin  treatise,  or  panegyric,  on  The  Cross.  The 
book  consists  of  acrostic  tatragons  of  thirty-five  lines,  each  line 
containing  thirty-five  letters,  and  forming  the  figure  of  The 
Cross. 

We  now  insert  one  of  these  acrostics,  showing  the  sacred 
symbol  and  its  frame  : — 

O     crux     excellens    totO       Dominaris       OljmpO 

o 
rt  2  o 

•t  S  •< 

C  H  c 

M  ^  M 

c  «>  5 

M  2  H 

3  i  s- 


-  S  5 

^  &       ....        .S. 

O    crux  quK  xpi  es  carO       benedicta    triamphO 

c  o 

g.  Bt  5* 

O 

I        I        I 

O  crux  quae   cogis  mptO   plebem  ire  ah  AvemO 

Acrostic  poems  were  in  vogue  at  Paris  during  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  as  that  was  the  age  of  pa- 
trons and  of  dedications,  this  species  of  verse  was  much  em- 

loyed  by  the  author  in  flattering  the  vanity  of  his  friend. 

'  >e  most  amusinff  and  most  ingenious  we  have  seen,  is  that 
prefixed  to  a  book  published  in  Paris  in  the  year  1633,  bear- 
ing the  title — Omellej  tm  Le9  ExtrSmea  mouvementi  cTamaur, 
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tragicomSdie  en  cinq  acles,  en  vers,  dedi^e  h  monseigneur  It 
Marshal  de  Bassompierre.  The  unfortunate  writer  of  this 
acrostic  must  certainly  have  endured  unheard-of  tortures  in 
composing  his  dedication.  He  wishes  to  express  his  admira- 
tion of  PranfoU  de  Bassompierre,  and  he  thus  accomplishes 
his  task : — 

fonder     sar     aes     exploits     un     respect     *4avorable, 
ItfeiidBe    )i    fcoas   les    mortela   sa   fareaBado  Hable, 

>  ■  «  A  i  1 1 1  r    les   destins   et   les    TAincre  >  la  foil, 
S{onobstaHt  tons  les   traits  de    Ti    H  f  o  r  t'oSfe  mdme. 
QonsldtfrerCombien         son         prinOe    en    seQretl'aime, 
O  l^ecte  k  ▼Os     haineuz     les     sOins  d*an  bQn  Franffols, 
M  e    me  croiroXs    Traiment   atteXnt      d'ingratHtude, 

tt  i  Jo    ne     vouS     offrois    ceS  fruits  de  mon  eOBtadc, 

0  ont     le     naif     Bessein     S  emande  rotre  aOren ; 

Mt     si     voos     agrdBxcEs  termes  de  la  goMn^ 

0  nrinant    sar      le       B  ronze     une      fois     BSassompierrrc, 

>  a    1  i  e  u     de       mJirs,  Apr^  on  vous  encroii>  dien, 
nans       donte       leSaanutsflar       les      troapev  anglolses 
■  ont         d  i  g  n  e  8    d'empe  gcher  les  €trang^reBB  noises, 

O  d  leors  c  O  a  p  s  redoubles  snbirent  yOtre  effort : 
gals  aans  Kettre  en  onbli  coMme  k  rhenrej||ars bl^me 
•0  o  n  r      n'aF  procber  vos       Pas  avec  neNeitftane  m^mc 

Ml    fnyolt,     d'oA     TAnglols       Tint     reoevo**r la mort 
H  n  c  o  r  B;  mais    le    temps  poor    l*bSare      mU  dispense, 
9  est     Beignant     mes     escrits    anz      Bi g a eaSBs  da  silence: 
^aBement    pent-on     voir     sans    goer  Bed^saJBroy. 
Un       cela        vons       ayea       prtfru  rostilt  anagramme, 

Qui  disposant  mes  vers  par  le  ill  de  ma  trame 

VoUS  dit !  rAXS  DU  AMIS  AUPBSS  DB  CE  BOH  HOT. 

England  has  little  show  in  this  species  of  literature,  the 
Cabalj  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  being  the  best  known.  This 
may  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  the  national  character  is  too 
grave  and  too  matter-of-fact  to  enjoy  or  cultivate,  a  pursuit  so 
frivolous  and  so  unutilitarian.  Such  verses,  however,  as  were 
frequently  addressed  to  Louis  XIY.,  might  have  been  handed 
by  Rochester  to  Charles  II.,  or  by  Tom  Durfey  to  William 

Figure  verses,  or  poems  written  in  the  shape  of  certain  ob- 
jects, as,  for  example,  a  drinking  song  in  the  form  of  a  bottle, 
are  of  very  great  antiquity.  Vossius  attributes  their  inven- 
tion to  Simmias,  the  grammarian  of  Rhodes,  who  lived  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Theocritus  is  stated  to  have  written  a  poem  in  praise  of  Pan's 
flute,  and  forming  its  exact  shape.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
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the  Greeks  squandered  their  genius  upon  these  follies  during 
the  time  in  which  their  fame  was  highest,  whilst  the  Bomans 
turned  to  it  only  in  the  ages  when  their  glory  in  art  and  lite- 
rature was  declining.  The  Italians  have  some  very  good  spe- 
cimens of  figure  verses,  as  is  evidenced  by  those  preserved  in 
Guinguen^'s  HUtary,  and  in  the  Urania  of  Balthasar  Bonifaccio. 
The  chief  figure  versifier  in  the  English  language  is  old  Put- 
tenham ;  in  his  Art  qf  Poesie  he  has  inserted  several  of  this 
class,  and  wrote,  himself,  two  pillars  to  the  fame  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  French ^poets,  in  writing  figure  verses,  have  been 
extremely  ingenious.  Babelais  makes  Panurpe^s  speech  in 
the  "  dive  bouteille"  take  the  form  of  a  flask ;  and  two  chap- 
ters farther  on  he  presents  us  a  glass.  Fanard,  however,  is 
the  poet  who  has  been  most  successful  in  forming  his  figures. 
His  bottle  and  glass  are  most  admirably  arranged ;  and  as 
very  few  of  our  readers  are,  we  presume,  acquainted  with  his 
works,  we  insert  these  two  figures,  giving  first  the  bottle  : — 

Qae  mon 

Flacon 

Me  semble  bon! 

Sans    lai 

L'ennnl 

Me  nnlt. 

Me    milt, 

Je  senn 

Mes  tens 

Monrants, 

Pesants. 

Quad    Je    le    tiens, 

Dleuz  1   que  Je  siUs  blen  { 

Qae  son    aspect    est    agr^blel 

Que  Je  fUs  cas  de  oes  divtiu  presents ! 

C'est  de  son  sein  (tfcond,  c'est  de  see  henreox  flancs 

Que  coule  ce  nectar  si  donx,   si  delectable. 

Qui     rend    tous    lea    esprita,     tons    les    coeurs    satlsfidts. 

Cher  objet  de  mes   rcenz,   tu  fais  toute  ma  gloirc; 

Tant     que     mon    caur    ylvra,    de     tea      charmants    btenfUts 

II    sanra    eonserver    la     fldelle    mtfmolrc. 

Ma     muse,    k    te    loner    se    consacre    k  Jamais. 

TantOt  dans  nn   caveau,   tantdt  sons   nne  trellle. 

Ma    lyre,    de    ma    roix    accompagnant      le    son, 

K^ptftera    cent    fois    cotte    aimable    chanson: 

Rfegne    sans    fin,    ma    charmante    bonteille, 

Rkgno     sans     cesse.      men      cher      flacon. 
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We  next  present  the  glass : — 

NouB  ne  pouvons  rien  troaver  but  U  tenx- 

Qui  Bolt  si  bon,  ni  al  bean  qae  le  verre. 

Du  tendre  amour  berceaa  duumant, 

C'est  tol,   champdtre   foug^re, 

C'est  toi  qui   sen  k  falro 

L'heoreax    iiutroment 

Oti  Bonvent  p^tille, 

Mousse  et  brillo 

Lojufl  qui  rend 

Gai,    riant, 

Content 

Quelle     douceur 

II  porte  au  ooenr! 

TOt, 

Tot, 

Tot, 

Qu'uu  in'en  dunne, 

Qu'on    Tentonne; 

Tot, 

Tdt, 

Tot, 

Qu'on  m'en  donue, 

Vlte  et  comme  il  faut: 

L'on  y  volt  sur  ces  flots  churls 

Kager    I'alltfgresse  et  les  ris. 

Figure  verses  seem  not  to  have  been  fashionable,  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  England ;  and  they  and  their  writers 
have  been  satirized  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  Tom  Nash. 

Lipogrammatic  poems  are  those  in  which  some  letter  of  the 
alphabet  is  omitted.  This  species  of  folly  is  very  ancient,  and 
is  generally  attributed  to  Lasus,  the  poet  of  Hermione,  in 
Peloponnessus,  who  lived  five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  proved 
his  ingenuity,  if  not  his  good  sense,  by  composing  an  Ode  to 
the  CeiUauT9^  and  a  Hymn  to  Ceres,  in  which  he  omitted  the 
letter  S.  In  this  he  was  imitated  by  Pindar.  Nestor,  a  poet 
who  lived  under  Severus,  wrote  an  Iliad,  in  twenty-four  books, 
each  of  which  wanted  some  letter  of  the  alphabet — A  being 
omitted  in  the  first,  B  in  the  second,  and  so  on  through  the 
twenty-four  letters.  Tryphiodorus,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  followed  this  example,  and  wrote  an  Odyssey 
upon  the  same  lipogrammatic  plan.  Referring  to  this  work  of 
Tryphiodorus,  Addison  writes  : — 

*'  It  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to  have  seen  this  poet  avoiding 
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the  reprobate  letter^  as  much  as  another  would  a  false  quantity^  and 
making  his  escape  from  it  through  the  several  Greek  dialects,  when 
he  was  pressed  with  it  in  any  particular  syllable.  For  the  most  apt 
and  eleeant  word  in  the  whole  language  was  repected,  like  a  diamond 
with  a  flaw  in  it«  if  it  appeared  blemished  with  a  wrong  letter.  I 
shall  only  observe  upon  tlus  head,  that  if  the  work  I  have  here  men- 
tioned had  been  now  extant,  the  Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  been  oftener  quoted  by  our  learned  pedants, 
than  the  Odvssey  of  Homer.  What  a  perpetual  fund  would  it  have 
been  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  unusual  barbarisms  and  rustici- 
ties, absurd  spellings,  and  complicated  dialects  ?  I  make  no  question 
but  it  would  nave  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  trea- 
suries of  the  Greek  tongue." 

Closely  connected,  in  fashion  and  fancy,  with  lip<^rammatic 
poems,  are  those  verses  entitled,  alliterative.  The  Soman 
poet  Ennius  has  given  manv  specimens  of  this  paerility,  and 
of  acrostic  verses.  The  following  lines  afford  an  example  of 
his  alliterative  powers  : — 

'*  O,  Tite,  tute,  Tati,  tibi  tanta  tyranne  tulisti, 
At^  tuba  terribili  sonitu  tarantara  dixit.'' 
It  was  the  production  of  such  verses  as  these,  considered 
with  relation  to  the  elegance  of  his  translations  and  imita- 
tions, that  induced  Ovid  to  write  of  this  poet^ — 

"  Ennius  ingenio  maximus — ^arte  rudis." 
Hugbald,  a  monk,  who  died  in  the  year  930,  wrote  his  poem, 
Ve  Laude  Calvorum,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  friendship 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  consists  of 
thirty-six  verses,  each  line  commencing  with  the  letter  C.  The 
CArittus  Crucifixus,  written  in  1576,  consists  of  twelve  hun- 
dred lines,  each  commencing  with  the  letter  C;  and  the 
cloister,  resolving  not  to  be  outdone  in  inutility  by  the  school, 
George  H^ris,  a  Carmelite  monk  of  Liege,  wrote,  in  the  year 
1680,  his  Ckrmelus  TriumphanB,  in  praise  of  the  illustrious 
members  of  his  order.  In  the  chapters  devoted  to  saints,  the 
first  letter  in  each  word  is  the  initial  letter  of  the  subject  of  the 
panegyric. 

The  most  famous  of  these  alliterative  poems  is  that  by  Leo 
Placentius,  printed  in  the  Nuga  Venales,  and  known  as  Pugna 
Porcorum.  In  this  poem  all  the  words  begin  with  the  letter 
P.  The  succeeding  lines  furnish  a  good  specimen  of  the 
whole : — 

Plaadite  porcelU;  portx>rain  pigra  propago 
Progredltar,  plures  pord  pinguedlne  pleni 
Pagnantes  pergunt    Pecudnm  pan  prodlgiosa, 
Pertarbat  pede  pctroaaa  plenunqae  plateau; 
Pars  port«nto0e  popolorom  prata  profanat. 
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The  French  have  not  cultivated  this  class  of  verses  in  their 
own  language.  Tabourot  is  the  only  poet  who  has  tried  it  at 
any  length ;  and  his  lines  do  not  bear  reprinting  in  this  age. 
In  England^  Bobert,  or,  more  properly,  William,  Langland, 
the  author  of  Tke  Fision  of  Piers  PlouffAman,  is  the  chief 
writer  of  alliterative  verse.  The  Anglo-Saxons  never  em- 
ployed rhyme,  but  seem  to  have  substituted  alliteration; 
Langland  preserved  the  latter  in  his  poem,  with  the  addition 
of  the  former.  However,  according  to  Wright's  edition  of 
Tie  Vision^  Langland's  observance  of  the  alliteration  is  not 
very  strict. 

Anagrams  afford  another  very  remarkable  instance  of  fashion 
in  poetry.  The  earliest  anagrams  are  found  in  the  Cassandra 
of  the  Greek  poet  Lycophron,  who  lived  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years  before  our  era,  and  from  his  days  to  the  pre- 
sent this  species  of  composition  has  been  much  cultivated,  fiy 
philosopliers,  poets,  authors  of  all  classes,  it  has  been  widely 
employed.  Eoger  Bacon,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  his  book, 
De  Secretis  Operibus  artis  et  natura,  is  supposed  to  explain 
the  composition  of  gunpowder,  under  the  form  of  an  anagram, 
in  the  following  words  : — "  Sed  tamen  salis  petrae  luru  vqpo 
vir  can  uiriet  sulfuris,  et  sic  facies  tonitrum  et  coruscationem, 
si  scias  artificium ;  videas  tamen  utrum  loquar  in  enigmate  vel 
secundum  veritatem.''  The  anagram  is  "  carvonu  pulveri 
trito,''  put  for  "  carbon  um  pulvere  trito."  Sabelais,  as  is 
known,  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  book  under  the 
name  ''Alcofrias  Nasier,"  being  the  anagram  of  Fran9ois 
Babelais.  Indeed,  so  general  had  the  fashion  of  writing  in 
this  st^le  become  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  Daurat,  a  poet 
who  died  in  the  year  1588,  passed  for  a  sage  from  the  great 
facility  which  he  displayed  in  forming  anagrams  from  names, 
or  as  Bayle  writes — "  II  passait  pour  un  grand  devin  en  ce 
genre-lit,  et  plusieurs  personnes  illustres  lui  donuerent  leur 
nom  ^  anagrammatiser.'  No  class  of  men  escaped  this  mania ; 
and  there  is  a  poem  entitled  La  Magdeleine,  composed  by  a 
Carmelite  friar  called  Pierre  de  Saint-Louis,  in  which  he  has 
formed  anagrams  from  the  names  of  all  the  popes,  the  kings  of 
France,  tjie  emperors,  the  generals  of  his  order,  and  of  nearly 
all  the  saints,  and  he  fancied,  as  did  those  who,  as  stated  above, 
resorted  to  Daurat,  that  the  destinies  of  men  could  be  discovered 
in  the  anagrams  of  their  names.  So  common,  we  find,  was  this 
belief,  that  a  German  named  Frobcn,  published,  in  the  year 
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1608,  a  book  upon  the  art  of  making  anagrams,  under  the 
title  Anagrammatopaia. 

Whilst  the  odd  fancy  for  these  absurdities  was  cherished, 
a  strange  circumstance  occurred  in  Poland,    proving  that 
there  is  no  step  in  folly  so  foolish,  that  beyond  it  another,  still 
more  childish,  may  not  be  taken.    Every  body  has  hewi  of 
*'  the  poetry  of  motion,''  but  to  many  the  following  compli- 
mentary anagram  in  shoe  buckles,  must  be  new.    In  the  year 
1639,  young  Stanislas  Leczinski,  a  member  of  an  ancient 
Polish  family,  returned  home  from  a  long  tour,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  ballet.    The  dances  were 
executed  by  thirteen  persons,  each  wearing  a  shoe  buckle,  on 
which  was  raised  in  gold  in  large  character,  one  of  the  letters 
forming  the  words  Lescinia  Douus.    The  ballet  was  com- 
prised in  six  acts,  and  at  the  end  of  each  the  dancers  placed 
themselves  in  such  positions  that  the  letters  on  the  shoe 
buckles  formed  the  following  words : — 

let  Act.  Domus  Lescinia.        4th  Act.  Mane,  Sidu9  Loci. 
2nd  Act.  Ades  IncoIumiA.         5th  Act  Sis  Columna  Dei. 
3rd  Act.  Omnis  Es  Lucida.     6th  Act.  I,  Scande  solium. 

On  the  other  fooleries  in  rhyme,  such  as  the  retrograde 
verses,  which  can  be  read  backward,  as  in  the  following  line — 

"  Boma,  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor;'^ 

of  the  centos  made  up  of  fragments  of  various  poems,  we  shall 
not  dwell,  but  conclude  this  portion  of  our  paper  with  a  speci- 
men of  the  echo  verses.  It  seems  that  with  the  exception  of 
an  epigram  of  Martial's,  and  a  few  pieces  in  the  AntAoloffiaj 
this  description  of  verse  was  not  in  vogue  at  Rome ;  it  was, 
however,  much  admired  by  the  Greeks.  Babelais  has  em- 
ployed this  species  of  composition  in  the  chapter  entitled, 
"  Comment  Panurge  se  consille  &  Pantagruel,  pour  s9avoir  s'il 
doibt  marier.*'  Amongst  the  French  poets  there  were  many 
who  wrote  rather  clever  verses  in  this  echo  style ;  the  follow- 
ing, by  Joachim  Dubellay,  supposed  to  be  a  dialogue  between 
a  lover  and  Echo,  was  long  considered  very  admirable  : — 

Piteiue  Echo,  qui  erres  en  co  bols, 
R^pondB  au  son  de  ma  pitease  toIx. 
D'oA  al-Je  pa  oe  grand  mal  conoevnir  ? 
Qui  m*6te  alnsi  de  raiaon  le  devoir?  Ih  voir. 

Qui  est  ranteur  de  oes  maax  advenns  ?  Venu$. 

Comment  en  sont  tons  mes  sens  derenns  ?  ATtufs. 

Qa*<ftaiB-je  avant  d'entrer  dans  ce  passage  ?         Sa^r. 
Kt  maintenant  que  sens-jc  en  mon  courage  ?       Rnt/e. 
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Qu'est-ce  qa'aimer  et  s'en  plaindre  souvent  ?      Vent. 
Qae  Bui«-Je  done  lorsqae  le  coeur  en  fend  V  Enfant. 

Qnl  eat  U  fin  de  prison  si  obscure?  Cure. 

Dis-mol  quelle  est  celle  pour  qui  J'endure  ?         Dure. 
Sent-«lle  point  la  douleur  qui  me  point !  Foint. 

0  que  cela  me  vient  mal  h  point ! 
He  faut-il  done  (d  d^blle  entreprise !) 
L&cher  ma  prole  avant  que  Tayolr  prise  ? 
Si  rant-11  mleux  avoir  ccenr  molns  hautaln, 
Qa'alnsi  langulr  aous  eapolr  incertain. 

Erasmus  has  also  employed  these  echos  in  his  dialogue  be- 
tween Juvenit  et  Echo,  thus — 

JuvBiru.— Cnpio  pftada  te  conaolere,  si  vacat. 

Echo.— VacaL 

JuTSNis.— £t  >i  renio  tlbi  gratua  Jurenis. 

Echo.— Venla 

JnvEMiff-— Setl  poteane  mihi  et  de  ftituris  dioere  rerum,  Echo  ? 

JScBo.-'jl/Xei,  etc 

Samuel  Butler^  with  that  acute  perception  of  the  absurd  and 
frivolous  so  remarkable  in  all  his  works,  has  not  permitted  this 
fashion  of  verse  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  thus  satirizes  it  in 
Hudibraa : — 

He  rag'd  and  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  as  Am  not  I  here  to  take  thy  part  ? 

stout  Herculns  for  loss  of  Hylas ;  Then  what  has  quailed  thy  stubborn  heart? 

Forcing  the  vallles  to  repeat  Have  these  bones  rattled  and  this  head 

The  accents  of  his  sad  regret ;  So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  ? 

He  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair,  '  Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  It 
For  loss  of  his  dear  crony  Bear,  For  thy  dear  sake.  Quoth  she,  Mum,  budget. 

That  Echo,  from  the  hoUow  ground,  Thlnk'st  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  1'  the  dish 

His  doleful  wailings  did  resound  Thou  tnm'd'st  thy  back?  Quoth  Echo,  Pish ! 

More  wistftilly,  by  many  times,  To  run  from  those  th'  hadst  overcome 

Than  in  small  poets'  splayfoot  rhymes.  Thus  cowardly  ?  Quoth  Echo,  Hum. 

That  makes  her,  in  their  ruthftd  storici;,  But  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fly 

To  answer  to  interrogatories,  I  (^om  me  too,  as  thine  enemy? 

And  most  unconscionably  depose  I  Or,  if  thou  hadst  no  thought  of  me. 
To  things  of  which  she  nothing  knows ;  Nor  what  I  have  endur'd  for  thee. 

And  when  she  has  said  all  she  can  say,  I  Yet  shame  aud  honour  might  prevail 

*TU  wrested  to  the  lover^s  fancy,  I  To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tall : 
Qooth  be,  0  whither,  wicked  Bruin,  For  who  would  grutch  to  spend  his  blood  in 

Art  thou  fled  ?  to  my— Echo,  Ruin.  His  honour's  cause  ?  Quoth  she,  a  Puddln. 

I  thought  th'  hadst  scora'd  to  budge  a  step 

For  fear.    Quoth  Echo,  Marry  guep.  1 

Bouts-Bim^s  were,  and  indeed  are  still,  a  favorite  species  of 
amusement.  According  to  the  Dictionnaire  de  IVevoua:,  three 
rules  must  be  observed  in  writing  them.  First,  the  rhymes 
must  be  bizarre ;  second,  they  cannot  be  altered ;  third,  they 
must  show  the  subject  of  the  poem.  The  following  verses  by 
Madame  Deshoulieres  are  particularly  clever ;  the  subject  is 
gold:— 

Ce  mtftal  pr^eux,  eette  fotale  yluie 

Qui  valnquit  Danaii^  pent  valnere  rumver$, 

Par  Inl  les  grands  secrets  sont  souvent  deeouverts. 

Et  Ion  ne  r^pand  pas  de  larmes  qu'il  n'  euuie. 

n  semble  que  sans  lui  tout  le  bonhenr  vous        fuie ; 
Les  plus  grandes  clttfs  deviennent  des  de$ert$^ 

Les  lieux  les  plus  charmantA  sont  pour  nous  de^;  enfert. 
Enfln,  tout  nous  d^plalt,  nous  cheque  et  nous     mnuxf. 
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D  ftmt,  pour  en  aToIr,  nmper  oomine  nn  tetmrd. 

Poor  let  plua  grends  d^ats  c'est  an  excellent  /mrd. 
D  peat  en  on  moment  illastrer  U  emmaUit. 

II  donne  de  Teeprit  an  ploa  loard  eniacl ; 

n  peat  forcer  an  mar,  gagner  ane  katmUie, 

Mala  Une&itjamaistantde  Men  qnede         mmt. 

This  style  of  verse  was  csJculated  to  become  very  popular^ 
and  we  find  the  origin  of  Bonts-Bim^s  is  thus  stated  in  the 
Minagiana :  *'  Uu  jonr  Dnlot  se  plaignit  en  prince  de  pin* 
sieurs  personnes  qu'on  lui  avait  d^rob^  quelqaes  papiers,  et 
particnlierement  trois  cents  sonnets  quiU  regrettait  plus  qne  le 
reste.  Quelqu*un  ayant  t^moigne  sa  surprise  qu^il  en  eiit  fait 
un  si  grand  nombre,  il  r^pliqua  que  c'^taient  des  sonnets  en 
blanc,  c'est-^-dire  des  bouts-rimes  de  tons  les  sonnets  qu'il 
avait  envie  de  remplir.  Cela  sembla  plaisant,  et  depuis  on 
commenga  ^  faire,  par  une  esp^ce  de  jeu^  dans  les  compagnies^ 
ce  que  Dulot  faisait  s^rieusement/' 

The  verses  soon  became  very  fashionable,  and  the  following 
lines  were  addressed,  by  that  most  exquisite  of  literary  dandies, 
De  BouflBers,  to  a  lady  of  the  court : — 

Qaand  Je  n'aoraia  ni  bras  ni  jumkt^ 

J'aA'onterais  pour  voas  la  balle  et  le  beulety 

Kanimtf  par  vos  yeas,  Je  me  crolrais  hts^mke, 

Et  je  pourrals  encor  m^riter  on  tai^gUi. 

Protean  verses  are  those  which  bear  many  forms,  and  can  be 
read  in  various  ways  by  a  simple  transposition  of  the  words. 
One  line,  from  the  epigrams  of  Bemara  Bauhuis,  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  1,022  difierent  formations — indeed  it  is  given  in 
these  forms  by  Dupuy,  in  a  volume  published  in  1617,  bearing 
the  title — Pietatis  Thumata  in  Protheum  parlAenicnm  uniut 
lihri  versum  numeris  tiveformia  1,022  variatum.  The  line  is 
the  following : — 

"  Tot  tibi  sunt  dotes,  virgo,  quot  sidera  coelo/* 

The  French  admired  this  kind  of  verse,  and  the  following, 
which  will  bear  twenty-four  different  formations,  is  a  very  fair 
specimen : — 

"  Saint  Honor^  Avec  sa  pelle 

Est  honor^  Dans  sa  chapelle/' 

Chronograms  were  verses,  or  lines,  in  which  the  numeral 
letters  were  so  placed  as  to  express  dates  and  events.  They 
were  divided  into  Simple  Chronograms  and  Double  Chrono- 
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grams:  the  former  expressed  the  date  only,  the  latter  not 
alone  the  date,  but  likewise  the  event  commemorated.  These 
lines  are  of  very  great  antiquity.  In  the  Bictionnaire  de 
Trevouxy  the  following  inscription,  from  a  window  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Aire,  is  given  : — 

"  bis  septeM  praebendas  VbaldVIne  dedlstl." 

which  gives  M.L.V.V.IIII.,  or  M.LXIin.,  that  is— 1064. 
Upon  one  of  the  old  clocks  of  the  Tuilleries  the  following 
chronogram  appeared.  The  first  three  lines  contain  the 
chronogram,  the  second  three  the  explanation ;  and  we  give 
the  calculation,  which  makes  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
clock  the  year  1871 : — 

ChArLes  roi  VoLt  en  ce  CLoCher 
Cette  nobLe  CLoChe  aCroCher, 
Faltte  poVr  sonner  ChaCVne  heVr. 

La  date  esdita  trols  rera  d'assenr, 
Pur  Jean  Jonvenet  ftit  montde, 
Qtil  de  cet  art  ot  renomm^. 

CALCULATION. 

C.  -   -   -   .   -   .  100  Brought  forward  -  805 

L. WL. 60 

Y. ft  C. 100 

L. 60  C.  -----   .  100 

C. -<  100  C. 100 

C. 100  1. 1 

L. 60  V. 6 

C. 100  C. 100 

C. 100  C. 100 

L. 60  V. 6 

C.       .   -   -       -  100  V. 5 

806  Total  -  1371 

It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  these  fanciful  styles  of 
poetry  had  their  origin  in  Prance;  and  in  looking  now  through 
the  pages  of  old  metrical  romances,  and  collections  of  songs 
in  the  literature  of  that  country — in  marking  the  varied 
metres  of  the  lighter  poems,  one  is  forced  to  believe  that  the 
writers  knew  the  inaptitude  of  their  native  tongue  for  verse, 
and  in  the  bizarre  structure  of  the  poem  or  song  endeavoured  to 
bide  its  inapplicability.  As  society  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  as  taste  became  refined  by  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
^stems  of  education.  Fashion  in  Poetrv  declined,  and  with 
the  era  of  literary  coteries  commenced  the  reign  of  the  Poets 
of  Fashion. 

These  societies  may  be  said  to  have  gained  their  strength 
during  the  quarrel  regarding  the  Papacy.    Whilst  the  Popes 
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resided  at  Avignon  literary  associations  of  every  description 
flourished ;  amongst  the  most  famous  was  that  known  as  "  Lea 
Coursiy Amour/'  From  this  period  the  mind  of  France 
seemed  imbued  by  a  species  of  sentimental  heathenism  and 
corrupt  Christianity.  At  Arcueil,  during  the  carnival  of  1552, 
Ronsard,  Dorat,  Belleau,  Denisot,  and  some  others,  resolved 
to  adopt  the  antique  custom,  and  to  sacrifice  a  goat  to 
Bacchus.  They  procured  a  large  he  goat,  painted  his  beard, 
crowned  him  with  flowers,  and  danced  around  him,  sipging  in 
choras  songs  composed  for  the  occasion.  They  were  accused 
of  atheism  or  idolatry,  and  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  the 
act,  or  explaining  the  circumstances  of  his  and  his  compa- 
nions' absurdity,  Eonsard  wrote  the  following  lines : — 

Jodelle  ayant  gaigntf  par  nne  voix  bardie 
L'honneur  que  rhomme  grec  donne  It  la  trag^ei, 
Poor  avoir,  en  hanaaant  Te  baa  atrle  fhmgoin, 
Contents  doctement  lea  orelllea  dea  roia. 

La  brigade  qui  lora  aa  del  levoit  la  teato 
(Quand  le  tempa  pennettoit  one  licence  honneate), 
Honorant  aon  eaprtt  gaillard  et  bien  appria, 
Ltd  fit  pn^nt  d'un  bone,  dea  traglqaea  le  prix. 

J^  la  nappe  €toit  miae,  et  la  table  garnle 
Se  bomolt  d'one  sainte  et  docte  compagide, 
Qnand  deux  ou  troia  enaemble  en  riant  ont  pooaa^ 
Le  p^re  da  troapeaa  it  long  poll  h^risa^. 

II  venoit  k  granda  paa  ayant  la  barbe  peinte, 
D'un  chapelet  de  fleurs  la  t^te  11  avoit  ceintc, 
Le  bouquet  but  Torellle,  et  bien  fler  ae  aentoit 
De  quoi  telle  Jeuneaae  alnai  le  pr^ntoit. 

Pula  U  fiit  rejet^  pour  choae  mdprisdc, 
Apr^  qu'il  eut  aervl  d'une  longue  risde, 
Et  non  aacrifl^,  comme  tu  dia,  mentenr, 
De  telle  fkuaae  bourde  impudent  inventeur. 

To  France,  however,  about  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  belongs  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  Poets  of 
Fashion  >  and  to  Madame  de  Bambouillet  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  first  gathered  in  a  literary  coterie  all  the  learned  and 
witty  men  of  her  time — Voiture,  Balzac,  Manage,  the  Due  de 
la  Rochefoucauld,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  Scarron,  Comeille, 
Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  Bossuet. 
At  these  reunions,  wit  and  fancy,  good  taste  and  good  man- 
ners, were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  all  present, 
however  much  they  might  lack  sound  virtue  or  pure  morals* 
It  was  a  gay  time,  that  era  of  foppery,  when  genius  wished  to 
see  itself  flaunt  in  fine  clothes,  and  longed,  with  an  anxiety 
worthv  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  a  peach-bloom  colored  coat. 
Whether,  to  the  meetings  at  the  H6tel-Bamboufllet,  France 
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owes  that  light  and  sparkling  literature  of  the  period — the 
playful,  inimitable  gaiety  of  Yoitnre,  the  social  scepticism  of 
Rochefoucauld,  the  grinning  humor  of  Scarron,  and  the  draw- 
ing-room pleasantry^  and  waiting-gentlewoman  tittle-tattle  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  can  scarcely  now  be  estimated  with 
accuracy.  But  if,  to  it,  we  do  not  owe  the  famous  letters 
dated  from  Paris  and  the  Bochers  to  Madame  de  Grignan  and 
her  other  friends,  by  Madame  de  Sevigne,  to  the  Hdtel-Eam- 
bouillet  we  do  owe  that  class  of  literature  formed  by  those 
who  surrounded  Madame  du  Deffand,  Mademoiselle  I'Espinasse 
and  Madame  d^Epinay.  Amongst  the  men  who  made  up  the 
coterie  of  the  latter,  there  was  great  genius  combined  with 
great  free  thinking,  and,  in  some  cases,  confirmed  atheism. 
In  the  works  of  those  who  thronged  the  Hotel-Bambouillet, 
there  is  indecency  and  genius,  each  perfect  in  its  way,  and 
added  to  this,  there  is  an  expressed  contempt,  or  a  covert  sneer 
for  all  that  wise  men  consider  conducive  to  the  happiness 
and  well  being  of  society,  more  destructive,  perhaps,  than  the 
unbelief  of  the  later  period.  Indecency  and  atheism  become 
dreary  and  disgusting,  carrying  with  them  the  antidote  of  their 
evils;  free-thinking  and  witty  indelicacy  neither  terrify  nor 
excite  distaste,  and  through  them  the  heart  becomes  hardened 
against  virtue,  and  the  mind  ignorant  of  the  dignity  of  Ood^s 
service.  The  latter  was  the  greater  era,  and  whilst  Voltaire 
and  his  cotemporaries  are  known  to  the  world, — holding  a 
pre-eminence  undisputed  and  sure,  the  glory  of  their  coun- 
try's literature,  shaking  old  established  systems  by  the  power 
of  genius,  the  Mahomets  of  mind,  making  the  highest 
pipacle  of  philosophic  truth — ^fencied  or  real — their  Mecca, 
the  brightest  spirits  of  the  H6tel-Bambouillet  furnish  reading 
but  for  the  curious  in  literary  history,  or  for  the  literary 
dawdler  who  loves  the  impure  Conte,  or  the  romantic  adventure 
stolen  from  the  pages  of  Spanish  comic  dramatists. 

We  have  ever  considered  that  French  literature  has  derived 
more  strength  and  vigor  from  the  bold  spirits  who  surrounded 
the  goddesses  ruling  French  society  just  at  the  advent  of  the 
Revolution,  than  it  has  in  any  way  or  ways  from  the  men  of 
genius  gracing  the  assembly  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet.  There 
is  a  foppery  in  literature  as  in  all  other  earthly  pursuits,  and 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  most  injurious  foppery  that  can  infest 
a  people.  Literature  is  meant  for  the  world ;  to  eminence  in 
it  there  is  not — there  can  never  be — a  royal  road.    When 
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wiQ,  in  the  mean  time,  both  excuse  you  and  put  off  the  day  of 
public  appearance  till  then/'  Moved  by  these  arguments, 
Finachty  promised  to  remain  and  appear  on  the  following  day ; 
on  this  assurance,  says  Walsh,  "  I  took  leave  with  him  for 
that  night,  not  doubting  the  sincerity  of  his  promise^  and  left 
him  there  in  my  own  chamber,  and  bed,  leaving  also,  one  to 
attend  and  serve  him  if  he  had  wanted  anything,  and  went 
myself  to  lye  in  the  private  oratory  that  was  in  the  same 
house  over*  his  head.  But  I  was  scarce  out  of  my  bed,  when 
unexpectedly,  even  by  the  break  of  day,  I  saw  him  even  also 
as  accoutred  for  a  march,  come  up  into  that  room  where  I 
lay,  and  telling  me  in  plain  terms,  I  must  excuse  him,  in  that 
finding  himself  not  well,  he  must  and  would  be  gone  out  of 
town  presently,  and  take  his  journey  to  Connacht;  praying 
me  withal  to  excuse  him  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  assure  his 
grace  that  so  soon  bs  he  recovered  his  health  and  strength, 
he  would  not  fail  to  come  (if  I  called  him)  and  perform  what 
was  either  expected  from  him  or  himself  had  offered/'  All 
further  expostulation  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  was 
ineffectual,  nor  could  he  be  induced  even  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  specifying  the  reasons  for  his  sudden 
withdrawal.  Walsli,  however,  begged  him  not  to  hold  any 
**  fields''  during  his  progress  to  Lochrea,  ''  and  then  remem- 
bering how  he  had  (though  indirectly)  but  the  last  night 
insinuated  some  want,  I  gave  him,"  says  Walsh,  "  what  money  I 
had  in  my  pocket,  i.  e.  about  fourteen  shillings;  which  having 
taken,  he  departcKl  from  me ;  yet  he  had  the  confidence,  within 
two  hours  aner,  even  thai  very  morning  before  he  left  the 
town,  to  send  me  a  little  printed  English  book  (in  twelves  or 
sixteens)  of  his  own  miracles  done  in  London." 

After  his  retreat  from  Dublin,  Finachty  fell  into  obscurity, 
having  been  forbidden  to  practice  his  exorcisms  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  whose  censure  he  had  incurred  for  having 
nearly  driven  mad  some  weak-minded  people  at  Portumna, 
and  for  publicly  declaring  that  "  all  the  women  in  Ireland 
were  specially  possessed  of  the  Devil." 

Finachty  had  not  long  retired,  when  a  new  wonder  worker 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Valentine  Greatracks  or  Greatrix, 
a  respectable  Protestant  gentleman  of  Affane,  clerk  of  the 
peace,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Cork.  His  mode  of 
operating  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Finachty,  as 
described  at  page  618,  whence  he  aequired  the  name  of  *'the 
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Stroaker/^  His  treatment  of  Thoresb/s  brother,  for  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  head  and  back,  is  described  as  follows :  ''Mr. 
Oreatracks,  coming  by  accident  to  the  house,  gave  present  ease 
to  his  head,  by  only  stroking  it  with  his  hands.  He  then  fell 
to  rub  his  back,  which  he  most  complained  of;  but  the  pain 
immediately  fled  from  his  hand  to  his  right  thigh ;  then  he 

i)ursued  it  with  his  hand  to  his  knee;  from  thence  to  his 
eg,  aucle,  and  foot,  and,  at  last,  to  his  great  toe.  As 
it  fell  lower,  it  grew  more  violent,  and  when  in  his  toe 
it  made  him  roar  out,  but  upon  rubbing  there  it  vanished.'' 
Vast  crowds  of  diseased  persons  flocked  after  Greatracks, 
and  he  was  brought  to  England  expressly  to  cure  vis- 
countess Conway;  although  unsuccessful  in  that  and  many 
other  cases,  Boyle,  Cudworth,  and  Wilkins  bore  testimony 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  treatment  in  several  instances ;  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  time  defined  his  healing  faculty  ''  as  a 
sanative  contagion  in  the  body,  which  had  an  antipathy  to 
some  particular  diseases  and  not  to  others.''  Of  the  termina- 
tion of  bis  career  nothing  appears  to  be  known,  except  that 
he  was  satirized  by  St.  Evremond ;  and  a  writer  of  the  day 
tells  us  that,  "  not  long  after  his  practices  on  folks  in  London, 
he  went  out  like  the  snufT  of  a  candle,  just  as  Einachty  did." 

On  the  attainder  of  sir  William  Kennedy,  in  1703,  twelve 
houses,  which  he  held  in  fee,  in  Kennedy's-lane,  were  confis- 
cated to  the  crown.  One  of  those  is  described  as  ''a  large 
brick  house,  in  good  repair,  has  cellars  under  the  whole  house, 
is  two  storeys  and  a  half  high,  and  has  a  back-side,  being  the 
queen's  bench  office,  with  a  waste  plot  of  ground  joining 
thereto,  breadth  in  front  sixty-four  feet,  rere  forty-six  feet, 
depth  thirty-eight  feet."  Dr.  Richard  Hemsworth,  president 
of  the  Irish  college  of  physicians,  in  1785,  was  one  of  the  re- 
sidents of  this  locality  in  the  last  century ;  and  the  king's  bench 
office,  although  removed  for  a  time  to  School-house-lane,  was 
re-transferred,  in  1746,  to  Kennedy's-lane,  where,  together  with 
the  office  of  the  court  of  exchequer  and  that  of  the  chief 
remembrancer,  it  continued  to  be  held  till  the  year  1785. 
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wiQ,  in  the  mean  time,  both  excuse  you  and  put  off  the  day  of 
public  appearance  till  then."  Moved  by  these  arguments, 
Finachty  promised  to  remain  and  appear  on  the  following  day ; 
on  this  assurance,  says  Walsh,  *'  I  took  leave  with  him  for 
that  night,  not  doubting  the  sinceritv  of  his  promise,  and  left 
him  there  in  my  own  chamber,  and  bed,  leaving  also,  one  to 
attend  and  serve  him  if  he  had  wanted  anything,  and  went 
myself  to  lye  in  the  private  oratory  that  was  in  the  same 
house  over'  his  head.  But  I  was  scarce  out  of  my  bed,  when 
unexpectedly,  even  by  the  break  of  day,  I  saw  him  even  also 
as  accoutred  for  a  march,  come  up  into  that  room  where  I 
lay,  and  telling  me  in  plain  terms,  I  must  excuse  him,  in  that 
finding  himself  not  well,  he  must  and  would  be  gone  out  of 
town  presently,  and  take  his  journey  to  Connacht;  praying 
me  withal  to  excuse  him  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  assure  his 
grace  that  so  soon  as  he  recovered  his  health  and  strength, 
he  would  not  fail  to  come  (if  I  called  him)  and  perform  what 
was  either  expected  from  him  or  himself  had  offered/'  All 
further  expostulation  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  was 
ineffectual,  nor  could  he  be  induced  even  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  specifying  the  reasons  for  his  sudden 
withdrawal.  Walsli,  however,  begged  him  not  to  hold  any 
"  fields"  during  his  progress  to  Lochrea,  *'  and  then  remem- 
bering how  he  had  (though  indirectly)  but  the  last  night 
insinuated  some  want,  I  gave  him  "  says  Walsh, "  what  money  I 
had  in  my  pocket,  i.  e.  about  fourteen  shillings ;  which  having 
taken,  he  departed  from  me ;  yet  he  had  the  confidence,  within 
two  hours  after,  even  thai  very  morning  before  he  left  the 
town,  to  send  me  a  little  printed  English  book  (in  twelves  or 
sixteens)  of  his  own  miracles  done  in  London." 

After  his  retreat  from  Dublin,  Finachty  fell  into  obscurity, 
having  been  forbidden  to  practice  his  exorcisms  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  whose  censure  he  had  incurred  for  having 
nearly  driven  mad  some  weak-minded  people  at  Portumna, 
and  for  publicly  declaring  that  "  all  the  women  in  Ireland 
were  specially  possessed  of  the  Devil." 

Finachty  had  not  long  retired,  when  a  new  wonder  worker 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Valentine  Oreatracks  or  Greatrix, 
a  respectable  Protestant  gentleman  of  Affane,  clerk  of  the 
peace,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Cork.  His  mode  of 
operating  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Finachty,  as 
described  at  page  618,  whence  he  aequired  the  name  of  *'the 
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Stroaker/'  His  treatment  of  Thoresb/s  brother,  for  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  head  and  back,  is  described  as  follows :  ''Mr. 
Oreatracks,  coming  by  accident  to  the  house,  gave  present  ease 
to  his  head,  by  only  stroking  it  with  his  hands.  He  then  fell 
to  rub  his  back,  which  he  most  xomplained  of;  but  the  pain 
immediately  fled  from  his  hand  to  his  right  thigh ;  then  he 

i)arsued  it  with  his  hand  to  his  knee;  from  thence  to  his 
eg,  ancle,  and  foot,  and,  at  last,  to  his  great  toe.  As 
it  fell  lower,  it  grew  more  violent,  and  when  in  his  toe 
it  made  him  roar  out,  but  upon  rubbing  there  it  vanished/^ 
Yast  crowds  of  diseased  persons  flocked  after  Greatracks, 
and  he  was  brought  to  England  expressly  to  cure  vis- 
countess Conway;  although  unsuccessful  in  that  and  many 
other  cases,  Boyle,  Cudworth,  and  Wilkins  bore  testimony 
to  the  ef&cacy  of  his  treatment  in  several  instances ;  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  time  defined  his  healing  faculty  "  as  a 
sanative  contagion  in  the  body,  which  had  an  antipathy  to 
some  particular  diseases  and  not  to  others.'^  Of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  career  nothing  appears  to  be  known,  except  that 
he  was  satirized  by  St.  Evremond ;  and  a  writer  of  the  day 
tells  us  that,  "  not  long  after  his  practices  on  folks  in  London, 
he  went  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  just  as  Einachty  did/' 

On  the  attainder  of  sir  William  Kennedy,  in  1703,  twelve 
houses,  which  he  held  in  fee,  in  Kennedy's-lane,  were  confis- 
cated to  the  crown.  One  of  those  is  described  as  ''a  large 
brick  house,  in  good  repair,  has  cellars  under  the  whole  house, 
is  two  storeys  and  a  haLT  high,  and  has  a  back-side,  being  the 
queen's  bench  office,  with  a  waste  plot  of  ground  joining 
tnereto,  breadth  in  front  sixty-four  feet,  rere  forty-six  feet, 
depth  thirtv-eight  feet.''  Dr.  fiichard  Hemsworth,  president 
of  the  Irish  college  of  physicians,  in  1785,  was  one  of  the  re- 
sidents of  this  locality  in  the  last  century ;  and  the  king's  bench 
office,  although  removed  for  a  time  to  School-house-lane,  was 
re-transferred,  in  17  45,  to  Kennedy's-lane,  where,  together  with 
the  office  of  the  court  of  exchequer  and  that  of  the  chief 
remembrancer,  it  continued  to  be  held  till  the  year  1785. 
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wiQ,  in  the  mean  time,  both  excuse  jou  and  put  off  the  day  of 
public  appearance  till  then/'  Moved  by  these  arguments, 
Finachty  promised  to  remain  and  appear  on  the  following  day ; 
on  this  assurance,  says  Walsh,  "  I  took  leave  with  him  for 
that  night,  not  doubting  the  sincerity  of  his  promise,  and  left 
him  there  in  my  own  chamber,  and  bed,  leaving  also,  one  to 
attend  and  serve  him  if  he  had  wanted  anything,  and  went 
myself  to  lye  in  the  private  oratory  that  was  m  the  same 
house  over*  his  head.  But  I  was  scarce  oat  of  my  bed,  when 
unexpectedly,  even  by  the  break  of  day,  I  saw  him  even  also 
as  accoutrea  for  a  march,  come  up  into  that  room  where  I 
lay,  and  telling  me  in  plain  terms,  I  must  excuse  him,  in  that 
finding  himself  not  well,  he  must  and  would  be  gone  out  of 
town  presently,  and  take  his  journey  to  Connacht;  praying 
me  withal  to  excuse  him  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  assure  his 
grace  that  so  soon  us  he  recovered  his  health  and  strength, 
he  would  not  fail  to  come  (if  I  called  him)  and  perform  what 
was  either  expected  from  him  or  himself  had  offered/'  All 
further  expostulation  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  was 
ineffectual,  nor  could  he  be  induced  even  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  specifying  the  reasons  for  his  sudden 
withdrawal.  Walsh,  however,  begged  him  not  to  hold  any 
''  fields"  during  his  progress  to  Lochrea,  ''  and  then  remem- 
bering how  he  had  (though  indirectly)  but  the  last  night 
insinuated  some  want,  I  gave  him,"  says  Walsh, "  what  money  I 
had  in  my  pocket,  i.  e.  about  fourteen  shillings ;  which  having 
taken,  he  departed  from  me ;  yet  he  had  the  confidence,  within 
two  hours  after,  even  that  very  morning  before  he  left  the 
town,  to  send  me  a  little  printed  English  book  (in  twelves  or 
sixteens)  of  his  own  miracles  done  in  London/' 

After  his  retreat  from  Dublin,  Finachty  fell  into  obscurity, 
having  been  forbidden  to  practice  his  exorcisms  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  whose  censure  he  had  incurred  for  having 
nearly  driven  mad  some  weak-minded  people  at  Portumna, 
and  for  publicly  declaring  that  ''  all  the  women  in  Ireland 
were  specially  possessed  of  the  Devil/' 

Finachty  had  not  long  retired,  when  a  new  wonder  worker 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Valentine  Oreatracks  or  Greatrix, 
a  respectable  Protestant  gentleman  of  Affane,  clerk  of  the 
peace,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Cork.  His  mode  of 
operating  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Finachty,  as 
described  at  page  618,  whence  he  aequired  the  name  of  *'the 
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Stroaker/'  His  treatment  of  Thoresby's  brother,  for  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  head  and  back,  is  described  as  follows :  ''Mr. 
Oreatracks,  coming  by  accident  to  the  house,  gave  present  ease 
to  his  head,  by  only  stroking  it  with  his  hands.  He  then  fell 
to  rub  Ins  back,  which  he  most  xom plained  of;  but  the  pain 
immediately  fled  from  his  hand  to  his  right  thigh ;  then  he 

f)ursaed  it  with  his  hand  to  his  knee;  from  thence  to  his 
eg,  ancle,  and  foot,  and,  at  last,  to  his  great  toe.  As 
it  fell  lower,  it  grew  more  violent,  and  when  in  his  toe 
it  made  him  roar  out,  but  upon  rubbing  there  it  vanished.'' 
Yast  crowds  of  diseased  persons  flocked  after  Greatracks, 
and  he  was  brought  to  England  expressly  to  cure  vis- 
countess Conway;  although  unsuccessful  in  that  and  many 
other  cases,  Boyle,  Cudworth,  and  Wilkins  bore  testimony 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  treatment  in  several  instances ;  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  time  defined  his  healing  faculty  ''  as  a 
sanative  contagion  in  the  body,  which  had  an  antipathy  to 
some  particular  diseases  and  not  to  others.''  Of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  career  nothing  appears  to  be  known,  except  that 
he  was  satirized  by  St.  Evremond;  and  a  writer  of  the  day 
tells  us  that,  "  not  long  after  his  practices  on  folks  in  London, 
he  went  out  like  the  snufT  of  a  candle,  just  as  Einachty  did." 

On  the  attainder  of  sir  William  Kennedy,  in  1703,  twelve 
bouses,  which  he  held  in  fee,  in  Kennedy's-lane,  were  confis- 
cated to  the  crown.  One  of  those  is  described  as  '*  a  large 
brick  house,  in  good  repair,  has  cellars  under  the  whole  house, 
is  two  storeys  and  a  haLf  high,  and  has  a  back-side,  being  the 
queen's  bench  office,  with  a  waste  plot  of  ground  joining 
thereto,  breadth  in  front  sixty-four  feet,  rere  forty-six  feet, 
depth  thirty-eight  feet."  Dr.  Bichard  Hemsworth,  president 
of  the  Irish  college  of  physicians,  in  1785,  was  one  of  the  re- 
sidents of  this  locality  in  the  last  century ;  and  the  king's  bench 
office,  although  removed  for  a  time  to  School-house-lane,  was 
re-transferred,  in  1746,  to  Kennedy's-lane,  where,  together  with 
the  office  of  the  court  of  exchequer  and  that  of  the  chief 
remembrancer,  it  continued  to  be  held  till  the  year  1785. 
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and  was,  in  the  same  year,  installed  a  Knight  of  the  BttUi, 
and  appointed  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In  1750  he 
was  named  envoy  to  the  conrt  of  Berlin,  and  he  attended  also 
at  Warsaw,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  vote  of  the  King 
of  Poland,  for  the  .A^hduke  Joseph  to  be  King  of  the  Bomans. 
He  helped  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Em- 

Eresses  of  Germany  and  Kussia,  but  upon  returning  to  Berlin, 
e  found  that  Fredrick  was  no  longer  friendly,  having  dis- 
covered that  Williams  had,  in  his  despatches,  made  oteerva- 
(ions  not  very  respectful  to  his  Majesty^s  habits  or  diaracter. 
He  was  recalled,  at  his  own  request,  but  was  sent  to  Dresden  in 
1751.  In  1752  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1754  was 
despatched  to  Saxony  once  more ;  but  owing  to  his  friendship 
for  the  Poniatowski  family,  he  did  not  succeed  in  pleasing  the 
Saxon  Minister,  and  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  fusion  of  the  power  of  England, 
Austria,  and  Bussia,  against  the  designs  of  JPrance  and  Prussia 
on  Hanover. 

Elizabeth  seemed  smitten^  as  was  her  custom,  by  the  new 
&ce,  and  the  English  envoy  was  in  so  great  favor  with  the 
court,  that  within  six  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  St  Peters- 
burgh, he  obtained  the  signature  of  the  Empress  to  the  con* 
vention  and  forwarded  it  to  Hanover,  where  George  the  Second 
had  placed  himself,  that  he  might  receive  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence of  the  success  or  failure  of  Williams'  mission.  Various 
state  fancies,  which  were  then,  and  still,  still  ''fidde  as  a  woman's 
will,''  rendered  all  negociations  fruitless,  sikI  overpowered  by 
anxiety,  his  mind  grew  weak,  his  intellect  became  totally 
shattered,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1757  he  left  St.  Petersbm^h 
for  England.  So  feeble  had  his  intellect  become,  that  at 
Hamburgh  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  become  more  or  lesa 
fascinated,  induced  him  to  give  her  a  bond  for  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  a  promise  of  marriage,  although  his  own  wife  was 
still  living.  She  followed  him  to  Engknd,  and  gave  the 
family  considerable  annoyance  by  her  rapacity  and  emrontay. 
Writing  from  London,  April  asth,  1758,  Lord  Chesterfield 
observes  to  his  son :  '^  Apropos  of  Sir  Charles  Williams;  ho 
is  now  out  of  confinement,  and  gone  to  his  house  in  the 
country  for  the  summer.  They  say  he  is  now  very  cool  and 
well.  I  have  seen  his  Circe,  at  her  window  in  PaU-mall,  she 
is  painted,  powdered,  curled,  and  patched,  and  looks  Vaventwre. 
She  has  been  offered  by  Sir  Charles  Williams'  friends,  £500 
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in  full  of  all  demands,  but  will  not  accept  it/'  From  his  return 
to  England,  he  seemed  quite  restored  to  health,  and  continued 
so  till  the  summer  of  1759.  He  then  exhibited  symptoms  of 
renewed  mental  disease,  and  on  the  second  of  November,  in 
that  year,  terminated  his  life  by  suicide. 

The  following  verses  are  a  fair  specimen  of  his  general  style 
of  composition  on  subjects  not  political : — 


Dear  Betty,  come,  give  me  sweet  Unea, 

For  tweeter  no  slrl  ever  gave : 
Bat  why  In  the  mldgt  of  our  bliaiea, 

Do  yaa  aek  me  how  many  Vd  have? 
I*m  not  to  be  attnted  In  ideaaore, 

Then  prithee,  dear  Betty,  be  Und; 
For  as  I  love  thee  beyond  measure, 

To  nmnbers  ru  not  be  oonfln'd. 

Comt  the  bees  that  on  Hybla  are  straying, 
Count  the  flowYs  that  enamel  the  fields, 

Cooat  the  flocks  tiiat  on  Tempo  are  playing, 
Or  the  grains  that  each  Sicily  yields; 


Count  how  many  stars  are  in  HeaTcn, 
Go  reckon  the  sands  on  the  dmv, 

And  when  so  many  kisses  yoa*Te  given 
I  sUU  shall  be  asking  for  moTB. 

To  a  heart  fUU  of  tore  let  me  hold  thee, 

A  heart  that,  dear  Betty,  is  thine ; 
In  my  anns  m  for  ever  enfold  thee. 

And  curl  round  thy  neck  like  a  vine. 
What  ley  can  be  greater  than  this  is? 

My  Ufo  on  thy  Ops  shall  be  spent; 
Bat  those  who  can  number  their  kisses 

Will  always  with  few  be  content. 


There  are,  about  all  his  poems,  a  licentiousness,  and  a  pro- 
fanity very  disgraceful  to  his  reputation.  The  volumes  before  us 
were  pubushed  under  the  sanction  of  the  late  Lords  Essex  and 
Holland,  with  Horace  Walpole's  notes,  and  dedicated  to  Lord 
John  £us6ell ;  but  Lord  John  is  a  man  of  too  much  good 
taste  and  right  feeling  to  permit  any  such  desecration  of  his 
old  and  honored  name,  and  he  therefore  required  the  publisher 
to  erase  or  omit  the  dedication  in  succeeding  issues. 

The  portions  entitled  Tke  Lessons /or  lie  J)ay,  are  a  shame- 
ful parody  on  the  church  service,  and  are  only  equalled  by 
some  passages  stated  to  have  been  written  by  Horace  Wal- 

Eole.  Johnson  is  seldom  wrong  in  his  estimates  of  books ; 
ut  he  was  not  entirely  correct  in  a  critical  opinion  given 
during  the  Ibur  in  the  Hebrides,  when  he  said,  referring  to 
Williams,  ^'  he  had  no  fame  but  from  boys  who  drank  with 
him.'^  Sir  Charles  was,  perhaps,  the  wittiest  man  of  his  time  in 
conversation,  and  certainly,  the  ablest  political  satirist  of  his 
day.  To  any  student  of  history  the  New  Ode  to  a  Great 
Number  of  Great  Men  New  Made  must  prove  our  latter  state- 
ment. The  following  Character  of  Sir  Robert  ValpUe  is  in- 
teresting, as  it  shows  the  estimate  which  that  statesman's  con- 
temporaries formed  of  his  ability  and  character.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  production  of  a  friendly  pen,  but  England  owes 
more  to  Walpole's  administration  than  his  opponents  can  at- 
tempt to  61ch  from  him. 
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Hie  woTdB  were  tntli,  and  held  them  m. 

diadain. 
Open  to  fHendfl,  and  e*en  to  foee  slnoere, 
Alike  remote  from  Jealow  and  fear ; 
Tbo*  £nv7*8  howl,  tho'  Faction's  hln,  he 

heardf 
The'  senates  frt>wn*d,  tho*  death  itself  ap- 

pear'd; 
Calmly  he  view'd  them,  conscionfl  that  hie 

enda 
Were  right,  and  Trath  and  Innocence  his 

friends. 
Tbos  was  he  ftmn'd  to  goren  and  to  pleaae ; 
Familier  greatneas,  dignity  with  easev 
Composed  his  frame ;  admired  in  evtry  tHate^ 
In  private  amiaUe,  in  public  great, 
Gentle  in  power,  hat  dazing  in  dia^aee, 
His  love  was  Uberty,  hia  wish  was  peaoe. 
Such  waa  the  man  that  smil'd  upon  my 

lays : 
And  what  can  hei(^ten  thought,  or  genlna 

raise, 
like  praise  frtnn  him  whom  all  mankind 

most  praise; 
Whose  knowledge,  coniage,  temper,  all  sor- 

Whom  many  loT'd,  few  hated,  none  despis*d. 


Bat  Orford's  self  Tve  seen,  whilst  I  have 

read, 
Laugh  the  heart's  laugh,  and  nod  th*  ap- 
proving head. 
Pardon,  great  Shade!  U;  duteous,  on  thy 

hearse 
I  hang  my  grateful  tilbntary  verse : 
If  I,  who  followed  through  Uiy  various  day. 
Thy  glorious  zenith,  and  thy  bright  decay, 
Now  strew  thy  tomb  with  flowers,  and  o'er 

thy  urn, 
With  England,  Liberty,  and  Envy,  mourn. 
His  soul  was  great  and  dar*d  not  bat  do 

well. 
His  noble  pride  still  urg'd  him  to  excel ; 
Above  the  search  of  gold.  If  in  his  heart 
Ambition  govem'd,  Av'rioe  had  no  parL 
A  genius  to  ezploru  untrodden  ways. 
Where  prudence  sees  no  track  nor  ever 

strays;^ 
Which  books  and  schools,  in  vain  attempt 

to  teach. 
And  which  laborious  art  can  never  reach. 
Falsehood  and  flattery,  and  the  tricks  of 

Court, 
He  left  to  Statesmen  of  a  meaner  sort ; 
Their  cloaks  and  smiles  were  offered  him  in 

vain. 
His  acts  were  justice,  whidLhe  dar'd  matn- 

tain» 

Lord  Mahon,  in  his  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters, 
has  observed  that  the  publication  of  Williams*  poems  has  not 
added  to  his  reputation ;  what  that  reputation  was  may  be 

Eithered  from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
ady  Wortley  Montagu  to  her  daughter,  the  Countess  of 
Bute.  Not  the  least  remarkable,  and  certainly  the  most 
amusing,  trait  in  the  extract,  is  the  tone  of  refined  morality 
assumed  by  her  ladyship.  It  seems  as  strange  as  if  Congreve 
had  made  Mrs,  Frail  preach  a  grave  homily  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Valentine  to  Miee  Prue : — 

*'  I  hear  that  my  old  acquaintance  is  much  broken,  both  in  his 
spirits  and  constitution.  How  happy  might  that  man  have  been,  if 
there  had  been  added  to  his  natural  and  acquired  endowments  a  dash 
of  morality !  If  he  had  known  how  to  distinguish  between  false  and 
true  felicity ;  and  instead  of  seeking  to  increase  an  estate  already 
too  large,  and  hunting  after  pleasures  that  have  made  him  rotten  and 
ridiculous,  he  had  bounded  his  desires  of  wealth,  and  had  followed 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience !  His  servile  condition  has  gamed  hhn 
two  yards  of  red  ribbon  and  an  exile  into  a  miserable  country,  where 
there  is  no  society,  and  so  little  taste,  that  I  believe  he  suffers  under 
a  dearth  of  flatterers.  This  is  said  for  the  use  of  your  growing  sons, 
whom  I  hope  no  golden  temptations  will  induce  to  marry  women 
they  cannot  love,  or  comply  with  measures  the  cannot  approve.  All 
the  happiness  this  world  can  afford  is  more  within  reach  than  is 
generally  supposed,     A  wise  and  honest  man  lives  to  his  own  heart. 
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ivithout  that  silly  splendour  that  makes  him  a  pray  to  knaves,  and 
which  commonly  ends  in  his  becoming  one  of  the  fraternity."* 

From  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  to  the 
year  1800  the  age  seems  to  have  been  one  of  gambling, 
profligacy,  and  drunkenness  so  far  as  the  world  of  fashion 
extended  ;  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Kegency  being  relieved 
only  by  the  genius,  the  eloquence,  and  the  statesmanship  which 
distinguished  the  legislature  of  that  period.  Fashion,  indeed, 
could  then  be  the  patron  of  little  that  was  reputable.  The  Duke 
of  Queensberry  had  grown  old  in  vice,  was  sated  in  debauchery, 
and  possessed  so  little  love  for  the  beauty  of  external  nature, 
that,  as  he  told  Wilberforce,  he  could  see  nothing  to  admire 
in  the  scenery  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond — *'  it  was  always  the 
same — flow,  flow,  flow,  for  ever."  The  Prince  was  calculated 
to  be  but  an  exemplar  in  gaming  and  vice,  the  highest  point 
of  his  ambition  being  to  become  the  patron  of  a  tulor.  Fox 
was  forgetting  his  name,  his  genius,  and  his  honor.  Sheridan 
was  too  young  or  too  powerless  to  efiect  that  good  which  he 
might  have  achieved,  but  which  he  did  not  achieve,  in  after 
years,  bartering  fame,  credit,  and  private  honesty  for  idleness 
and  brandy.  This  was  fashion — these  were  the  chief  men  in 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  its  poet  was  Captain  Charles  Morris. 

We  have  already  stated,  in  our  paper  upon  English  Con- 
vivial Song  Writers,t  that  Morris  had  served  during  the  Ameri- 
can War  of  Independence  in  the  17th  Regiment  of  Foot;  that 
upon  his  return  he  exchanged  to  a  Dragoon  Regiment,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Captain  Topham, 
then  adjutant  of  the  Life  Guards,  he  entered  that  regiment, 
he  married  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Stanhope,  and  became 
known  in  London  life  as  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  He  has  been 
chiefly  admired  as  a  writer  of  oacchanalian  songs,  but  in  the 
volumes  before  us  there  are  some  poems  which  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  great  poetic  taste,  and  occasionally  evinc- 
ing a  genius,  justifying  fully  Moore's  opinion,  when  he  ob- 
served, that  if  Morris  had  ciiltivated  the  graver  styles  of  verse, 
"few  would  have  equalled  him  either  in  fancy,  or  in  that 
lighter  kind  of  pathos  which  comes  like  a  few  melancholy 
notes  in  the  middle  of  a  gay  air,  throwing  a  soft  and  passing 
shade  over  mirth.'' 


•  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  Letters,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  160. 
t  See  Irish  Quarterly  Rkvie-w,  No.  9,  Vol.  IIL  p.  14L 
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He  loved  London  for  itself.  Johnson  had  not  a  more  firm 
beUef  in  the  snperioiity  of  Fleet-street  over  the  coontij  as  a 
residence,  or  Madame  de  Stael  a  more  decided  passion  for  the 
Bne  de  Bac,  than  Morris  ever  evincedfor  ?iccadfllv>Pall-mall,or 
May-Fair  generally.  Many  of  our  readers  have  heard,  or  may 
have  themselves  repeated,  the  words, ''  the  sweet  sha^  side  of 
Pall-mall,'^  bnt  we  presume  that  very  few  coold,  if  asked,  say 
whence  the  quotation  comes :  it  occurs  in  a  poem  written  by 
Morris,  and  entitled  l%e  CoiUrML  In  the  poem  he  defends 
his  taste  for  London  life,  and  by  contrasting  city  enjoyments 
with  what  he  considered  mere  country  existence,  endeavours 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  former  to  the  Baucis  and 
Philemon  life  of  those  whom  he  no  doubt  considered  Bucolic 
dawdlers : — 

THE  CONTRAOT. 

In  London  I  n«TCr  know  wlut  Td  be  at, 
Enraptured  with  this,  and  enchanted  with  that ; 
rm  wild  with  the  iweets  of  Varietj*8  ptan. 
And  Utb  eeema  a  bleaalng  too  happy  wr  man. 

But  the  Coontry,  God  help  me !  eeta  all  mattera  right, 
So  cahn  and  composing  from  morning  to  night ; 
OhI  it  settles  the  splrfts  when  nothing  is  seen 
Bnt  an  ass  on  a  common,  agoose  on  a  green. 

In  town  if  it  rain,  whr  it  damps  not  our  hope. 
The  eye  has  her  chmoe,  and  the  fimcy  her  scope ; 
What  liarm  though  it  poor  whole  nights  or  whole  days  ? 
It  spoils  not  our  pro^piects,  or  stops  not  our  ways. 

In  the  country  what  bliss,  when  it  rains  in  the  fields, 
To  lire  on  the  transports  that  shuttlecock  yields ; 
Or  go  crawling  from  window  to  window,  to  see 
A  ^  on  a  dunghill,  or  crow  on  a  tree. 

In  London,  if  folks  ill  together  are  pat^ 
A  bore  may  be  dropped,  and  a  otdM  may  be  cat  : 
We  change  without  end ;  and  if  lacy  or  lU, 
All  wanU  are  at  hand,  and  all  wishes  at  will. 

In  the  country  you  're  nall'd,  like  a  pale  in  the  park. 
To  some  ttUk  of  a  neighbour  that's  cramm'd  in  the  ark ; 
And  'tis  odds,  if  you're  hurt,  or  in  fits  tumble  down. 
Ton  reach  death  ere  the  doctor  can  reach  you  tram  town. 

In  London  how  easy  we  visit  and  meet, 
Oay  pleasure 's  the  theme,  and  sweet  smiles  are  onr  treat; 
Our  morning 's  a  round  of  good  humour'd  delight, 
And  we  rattle,  in  oomfort,  to  pleasore  at  night 

In  the  country,  how  sprightly  I  our  visits  we  make 
Through  ten  miles  of  mod,  for  Formality's  sake ; 
With  the  coachman  in  drink,  and  the  moon  in  a  fog, 
And  no  thought  in  your  head  bnt  a  ditch  or  a  bOg. 

In  London  the  spirits  are  cheerful  and  light, 
All  places  are  gay  and  all  fkoes  are  bright; 
We  've  ever  new  jots,  and  reriv'd  by  each  whim. 
Each  day  on  a  fresh  tide  of  pleasure  we  swim. 
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Bat  how  g$j  in  the  ooontryl  what  rammer  delight 
Tb  be  waiting  for  winter  from  morning  to  night! 
Then  the  fret  of  impatience  gires  exqnieite  glee 
To  relish  the  sweet  ronl  objects  we  see. 

In  town  we  *ve  no  use  for  the  skies  overhead. 
For  when  the  son  rises  then  we  go  to  bed; 
And  as  to  that  old-fluhloned  vlr^  the  moon, 
She  shines  out  of  seison,  like  satin  in  Jane. 

In  the  eonntr^  these  pUmets  delightfollr  glare 
Jnst  to  show  as  the  otrfect  we  want  is  n't  there : 
Oh,  how  cheering  and  gay,  when  their  beanties  arise, 
To  sit  and  gase  ronnd  with  the  tears  in  one*s  eyes ! 

Bat  *t  is  in  the  ooontry  alone  we  can  find 
That  hupy  resoorce,  that  relief  to  the  mind. 
When,  anve  to  despair,  oar  last  effort  we  make, 
And  cbrag  the  old  iish-pond,  for  Novelty's  sake : 

Indeed  I  most  own,  *t  is  a  pleasure  complete 
To  see  Uidies  well  draggled  and  wet  in  their  feet ; 
But  what  is  all  that  to  the  transport  we  fleel 
When  we  capture,  in  triumph,  two  tosds  and  an  eel  ? 

I  have  heard  though,  that  love  in  a  cottage  is  sweet. 
When  two  hesrts  in  one  link  of  soft  sympathy  meet : 
That 's  to  come— for  as  yet  I,  alas  I  am  a  swain 
Who  require,  I  own  it,  more  links  to  my  chain. 

Your  magpies  and  stock-doves  may  flirt  among  trees, 
And  chatter  their  transports  in  groves,  if  they  please ; 
Bat  a  house  is  much  more  to  my  taste  than  a  tree, 
And  for  groves,  oh  I  a  good  grove  of  chimneys  for  me. 

In  the  country,  if  Cupid  should  find  a  man  out. 
The  poor  tortured  victim  mopes  hopeless  about; 
But  in  London,  thsnk  heaven  I  our  peace  is  secure. 
Where  fbr  one  eye  to  kill,  there  *s  a  thousand  to  cure. 

I  know  Love 's  a  devil,  too  rabtle  to  spy. 
That  shoots  through  the  soul,  from  the  beam  of  an  eye ; 
But  in  London  these  devils  so  quick  fly  about, 
That  a  new  devil  still  drives  an  old  devil  out. 

In  town  let  me  live  then,  in  town  let  me  die ; 
For  in  truth  I  can't  relish  the  country,  not  L 
If  one  must  have  a  villa  in  summer  to  dwell. 
Oh,  give  me  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall! 

Of  Morris's  graver  poems  there  are  some  very  beautifal  speci- 
mens in  these  volumes.  He  is  one  of  these  men  of  genios 
who  have  cone  from  the  earth  with  unmade  fame :  capaole  of 
doing  much  for  the  world  and  for  his  own  credit^  he  became 
the  lyrist  of  the  dinner  table,  or  the  Horace  of  the  supper  room, 
not  alwavs  allowing  good  taste  and  decency  to  curb  his  tancj 
and  guide  his  pen.  It  may  be  that  the  stigma  of  indecency 
which  once  disgraced  him,  has  rendered  the  volumes  now 
before  us  comparatively  unknown ;  but  here  the  reader  need 
fear  nothing ;  these  books  contain  gay,  kind,  and  good 
thoughts  only.  In  the  following  lines  Morris  institutes  a 
comparison,  or  contrast  between  his  own  feelings,  tastes,  and 
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condition^  and  the  life  of  Horace^  as  he  has  himself  described 
it  to  us  : — 


THE  PARALLEL. 


Follu  often  qnote  me  and  my  Uya, 

(A  flattery  I'm  loth  to  reftue,) 
As  the  sample  best  shown  in  onr  days 

Of  old  Horace's  manner  and  Mnse. 
And  snch  similar  proof  can  I  bring 

To  fix  the  comparison  tme. 
That  I  think  few  will  question  the  thing, 

When  the  traits  of  the  likeness  they  view. 

Whoi  a  boy,  ftnom  a  spot  most  obscnie. 

To  a  school  at  great  Rome  he  was  sent ; 
Just  so,  a  good  school  to  insnre, 

From  a  desert  to  London  I  went 
Then  to  Athens,  where  all  was  in  style, 

He  was  paek'd  off  to  polish  his  taste ; 
Thus  was  I  sent  to  Paris  awhile. 

That  the  block  might  be  (iuhion*d  and 
graced. 

A  bon  etocNt  he  rose,  it 's  confessed. 

Lived  with  all  the  first  men  of  his  day, 
Was  the  charm  for  each  care-shaded  breast. 

And  the  sonl-waklng  star  of  the  gay : 
What  I  *ve  been  my  pen's  relics  must  tell, 

For  entomb'd  are  the  tongnes  of  my  time  -, 
But  their  spirits  in  heaven  know  well 

How  I  gladden'd  their   days  with   my 
rhyme. 

He  was  often  in  love  too,  it  seems— 

A  resemblance  that  hits  to  a  hair ; 
And  he  mingled,  in  sweetest  extremes, 

The  Joys  of  the  flask  and  the  fair : 
Now  all  folks  who  know  me  admit 

The  comparison  ikithfhl  in  this ; 
For  Bacchus  and  Venus  still  sit^ 

Close  link'd,  in  my  picture  of  Bliss. 

He  with  Mendship  imperial  was  graced : 

Here  my  Muse  had,  like  his,  her  reward ; 
For  the  hand  where  a  sceptre  is  placed 

Oft  met  the  plain  palm  of  the  bard. 
He  was  calm,  philosophic,  and  gay ; 

Chequered  life  with  his  gUss  and  his  pen : 
Thus  do  I  sit  and  scribble  away, 

And,  by  turns,  muse,  or  mingle  with  men. 

lie  ranked  as  a  soldier  some  time ; 

But  quitted,  more  quiet  to  choose : 
So  I,  with  like  passion  for  rhyme. 

Left  the  field,  for  the  haunts  of  the  Muse. 
Through  the  toils  of  poetical  strife 

A  friend's  table  well  nonrish'd  his  art ; 
So  had  I  a  great  fHend,  through  my  life, 

Whose  boiard  was  the  Joy  of  my  heart. 


He  sat  oat  of  Vanity's  glaxe, 

Untitled,  undecked,  and  nnplaoed ; 
Re  wiah'd  for  no  tinsel,  to  wear 

In  the  bower  the  Muses  had  graced ; 
Nor  have  I,  fond  of  Privacy's  U^ 

Though  fkvonr'd  by  Royalty's  eye. 
Sought  a  feather  to  stick  in  my  cap, 

Or  a  string  on  my  button  to  tie. 


t  He  was  short,  fist,  and  plain  in  his  frame, 
I      Of  a  temper  both  cheerAil  and  warm ; 
I  Nature  moulded  my  figure  the  same, 
And  thus  added  a  ^de  to  my  form. 
He  in  savage  Apulia  was  bred— 

A  licei\^oas  and  barbarous  staand : 
And  the  earth  that  my  infancy  fed 
Was  the  "  lawless  debateable  land."* 


The  moral  his  practice  snppUea 
Was  ever  the  same  too  as  mine, 
I  To  cheer  up  old  Time,  as  he  fllea, 
'      With  a  heart-easing  cup  of  good  wine; 
To  tempt  this  grim  damper  of  Mirth 

To  taste  of  delight  as  he  pass'd ; 
That,  pleased  by  a  welcome  on  earth, 
A  smile  on  Life's  path  he  might  cast. 

I  On  Life's  tenure,  its  chances,  and  end. 
His  lesson's  the  same  that  I  teach,— 

I  Ne'er  to  trust  to  the  future  to  send 

t     The  Joy  that  the  present  may  reach. 

;  Gainst  boding  reflections  and  spleen, 
Cm  6ofio  is  still  on  my  tongue ; 
And  where  tardy-eyed  Caution  is  seen, 
Cmrpe  diem  still  rings  in  my  song. 

That  in  life  I  and  Horace  agree, 

Here's  of  evidence  clear  such  a  stock. 
That  no  mortal  can  question  the  plea 

That,  at  least,  I'm  a  chip  of  the  block : 
But  Death  a  huge  difference  will  fix ; 

Though  alike  we  sat  under  the  vine, 
His  graiie  sent  him  soon  to  the  Styx, 

While  1  've  revell'd  an  age  upon  mine. 

Then  to  all  sour  railers  at  mirth, 

All  fretful  repinera,  I  say — 
Joy's  rites  are  mv  worship  on  earth. 

And  my  creed  ^s  to  be  gratefhl  and  gay. 
I  care  not  one  fiarthing  for  all 

The  conceits  of  the  sage  or  the  ass ; 
I  ex^Joy  Heaven's  gifts  to  this  ball. 

And  I  tliank  with  a  song  uid  a  glass. 


To  the  end  of  his  life  Morris  continued  a  devoted  lover  of 
London^  and  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  elastic  spirits  to 
the  last,  and  young  in  heart,  lie  wrote  a  very  pretty  little 
farewell  poem  to  the  Beefsteak  Club  when  in  his  eighty-sixth 
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year.  He  was  then  the  last  of  those  who  had  liyed  with  Fox^ 
and  Pitt^  and  Sheridan^  and  as  they  fell  off,  as  all  the  old  haunts 
of  his  yoath  were  vanishing  from  the  world  about  him,  he 
seems  to  have  had  many  hours  of  gloom  and  sadness.  One 
can  fancy  that  having  returned  from  a  stroll  in  Fall-mall,  and 
recalling  the  many  glorious  days  of  buoyant  youth,  and  lusty, 
high-aspiring  manhood,  the  old  songster  may  have  written,  with 
weary  heart,  the  following  lines  : — 


FRIENDS  ALL  QONE I 


My  friends,  of  yoath,  manhood,  and  age. 

At  length  are  all  laid  In  the  ground ; 
A  unit  I  stand  on  Life's  stage, 

With  nothing  but  racancy  round. 
I  wander,  bewUder'd  and  lost, 

Without  impulse,  or  interest,  or  riew ; 
And  all  hope  of  my  heart  is,  at  most, 

To  soon  bid  the  desert  adieu ! 

If  inward  I  look,  thus  forlorn. 

Nought  but  mental  reproof  I  there  find, 
That  seems  to  upbraid,  as  with  scorn, 

The  hope  to  find  Joy  in  my  mind. 
Alike  lonely  I'm  left  in  my  breast, 

As  the  world  is  now  left  on  my  eye ; 
For  there  nought  but  shade  is  impressed 

For  all  the  light  follies  gone  by. 

There  Fancy's  gay  rlsions  of  youth 

Now  wear  the  dead  hue  of  decay ; 
And  its  follies,  confronted  by  Truth, 

Sad  lessons  of  sorrow  convey. 
The  mind,  on  itself  wholly  cast, 

Stm  fearfully  traces  its  course; 
And,  alas  I  ever  finds  in  the  past 

Sure  cause  of  regret  and  remorse. 


It  *s  true  these  self-lessons  'are  wise, 

If  Amendment  have  time  that  it  need ; 
But  if  Age  the  blest  promise  denies, 

The  will 's  all  that 's  left  for  the  deed. 
Then  grieTOus  it  is  for  the  mind 

To  dive  'midst  its  errors  in  vain  ; 
For  the  present  no  solace  to  find. 

For  the  future  no  hope  to  retain. 

All  that 's  left  for  man's  desolate  state. 

When  from  life  his  coevals  are  gone. 
Is  to  wish  hia  own  head  could  forget 

What  are  happily  remember'd  by  none ; 
And  the  steps  that  pure  morals  forbid. 

Which  fellowship  once  led  astray. 
From  himself  should  be  bury'd  and  hid, 

With  the  long-bury'd  friends  of  his  day. 

Bat  this  derelict  state  of  man's  lot, 

That  Fate  to  the  aged  ordains, 
Bids  the  heart  turn  its  hopes  whore  it  ought. 

Nor  seek  worldly  cure  for  its  pains. 
Thus  I  turn  from  the  past  and  the  lost-, 

Close  the  view  my  Life's  picture   sup- 
plies. 
And,  while  penitent  tears  pay  the  cost. 

Blot  the  frolics  of  Mirth  from  my  eyes. 


The  next  writer  of  verses  upon  our  list  is  one  whose  name, 
as  a  Foet  of  Fashion,  is  very  generally  known,  but  of  whose 
poems  nearly  all  the  readers  of  this  generation  are  completely 
ignorant.  Yet  the  Honorable  William  Robert  Spencer  was, 
in  the  gay  days  of  the  Regency,  the  delight  of  many  a  drawing- 
room,  and  the  welcome  guest  at  many,  very  many,  "  good 
men's  boards.''  We  remember  him  only  a  broken,  world- 
weary  man,  dragging  out  the  sad  months  of  that  worst  of  all 
diseases, "  the  sickness  of  long  life — old  age,"  in  the  bustle  of 
glittering  Faris,  and  looking  back,  regretfully,  upon  the  past- 
by  years  wasted  in  foppery,  and  squandered  in  ingenious 
idleness. 

He  was  bom  on  the  ninth  day  of  January,  1770,  in  Ken- 
sington Falace,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Lord  Charles 
Spencer,  second  son  of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
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and  of  Lady  Mar?  Beauderk,  daughter  of  Lord  Yere,  third 
son  of  the  first  Doke  of  St.  Albans.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  at  Christ  Churchy  Oxford,  and  was  for  six  months 
a  private  pupil  of  Doctor  Parr's^  with  whom  he  ever  continued 
on  terms  of  warm  friendship  and  respect.  He  was  also 
noticed  bv  Thomas  Wharton^  who  was  Camden  Professor  of 
History  during  the  period  of  his  residence  at  college.  His 
father's  house,  Wheatfield,  and  his  uncle's  mansion,  Blenheim, 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  he  was  very  freouentlv 
a  truant  student,  but  his  close  application  when  he  dia  read, 
and  his  most  remarkable  retention  of  memory  enabled  him  to 
pass  through  his  course  with  credit.  Lideed  so  powerfaDy 
retentive  was  his  memory  that  he  on  one  occasion  laid  a  wager, 
that  he  would  learn  and  repeat  an  entire  newspaper  withoat 
displacing  a  single  word,  and  he  won  his  bet. 

Upon  leaving  Oxford,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  set  out  on 
a  continental  tour,  and  formed  acquaintance  with  many 
distinguished  personages — amongst  others  he  particularly 
mentioned,  Lavater,  whom  he  met  at  Zurich,  Hotze  the 
friend  of  Zimmermann,  Madame  Boland,  and  Josephine 
Beauhamais,  afterwards  Empress  of  France.  In  his  nineteenth 
jwt  he  married,  in  Oermany,  a  daughter  of  Count  Jenison 
Walworth,  and  passing  onward  to  Italy  with  his  bride,  he 
there  ent^ed  into  that  society  to  which  he  afterwards  owdl  so 
many  happy  hours,  but  which  was  the  cause  of  all  his  heaviest 
sorrows. 

He  soon  grew  wearv  of  Italv  and  returned  to  England, 
where,  through  his  uncle.  Lord  Kobert  Spencer,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  all  the  leadine  A^igs  of  the  day — Fox,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Fitzpatrick,  Lord  John  Townshend,  and  others. 
He  was  a  constant  visitor  at  his  uncle's  residence,  Wool- 
beding,  but  his  visits  were  always  so  short,  and  his  absenoe 
was  so  much  regretted,  that  on  one  occasion  a  friend  said  to 
him,  *'  you  only  just  come  in  to  sav  how  d'ye  do  ?  and  good 
bye.'*  In  the  course  of  a  stroll  through  the  grounds  he  was, 
on  the  same  day,  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower,  and  whilst 
taking  shelter  beneath  a  tree,  he  wrote  the  poem.  One  Day 
Good  Bye  Met  Haw  Do  Tau  Do^  suggested  by  the  observation 
of  his  mend.  In  the  year  1776  he  published  his  translation 
of  Burger's  Leonora.  It  is  a  curious  circumstances  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  should  have  published  a  translation  of  the  same 
poem  at  the  same  time,  and  that  he  and  Spencer  were  bom  in 
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the  same  year,  and  both,  as  Lockhart  observes,  fell  into  diffi- 
culties in  the  year  1825.  When  Scott  showed  his  version, 
which  he  composed  in  one  night,  to  his  friend  Miss  Cranstoun, 
she  wrote  to  an  acquaintance — '^  Upon  my  word,  Walter  Scott 
is  going  to  turn  out  a  poet— something  of  a  cross,  I  think,  be- 
tween Bums  and  Gray."— When  Spencer  read  his  version  for 
his  aunt.  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  she  was  not  so  racy  in  her 
expression  of  approbation  as  Scott's  friend  proved  herself,  but 
she  contributea  to  push  the  sale  of  the  work,  by  executing  some 
very  artistic  illustrations.  As  William  Taylor  remarks,  "  no 
German  poem  has  been  so  repeatedly  translated  into  English 
as  EUenore,*'  therefore  we  snail  only  insert  the  celebrated 
verses  in  which  the  heroine  is  described  mounting  the 
demon's  horse,  and  we  give  the  versions  of  Spencer,  of  Taylor, 
and  of  Scott. 

SPENCER. 

Loose  wu  her  lone,  her  breast  tmveird, 
AH  wild  her  shadowy  tresses  hung ; 
O'er  fear  oonflding  love  preraii'd. 
As  lightly  on  the  t>arb  she  sprang. 
Like  wind  the  boonding  coarser  flies, 
Earth  shakes  his  thandering  hooft  beneath ; 
Dost,  stones,  and  sparks,  in  whirlwind  rise, 
And  horse  and  horseman  heare  for  breath. 

How  swift,  bow  swift  fhym  left  and  right, 

The  rocking  fields  and  hills  recede  I 

Bowers,  bridges,  rocks,  that  cross  their  flight, 

In  thunders  echo  to  their  speed  I 

"  Fear'st  then,  my  love  ?  the  moon  shines  clear ; 

Horraht  how  swiftly  speed  the  dead  I 

Tbe  dead  does  Leonora  fear  ?** 

"  Ah,  no;  bat  talk  not  of  the  dead !" 


TAYLOR. 
All  In  her  sarke,  as  then  she  lay, 

Upon  his  hone  she  sprang ; 
And  with  her  lily  hands  so  pale 

About  her  William  dung. 

And  hnrry-skony  off  they  go. 

Unheeding  wet  or  dry; 
And  horse  and  rider  snort  and  blow. 

And  sparkling  pebbles  fly. 

How  swift  the  flood,  the  mead,  the  wood. 

Aright,  aloft,  are  gone  I 
The  bridges  thunder  as  they  pass, 

Bat  earthly  sonnd  is  none. 

TVamp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  speede ; 

Splash,  splash,  across  the  see : 
**  Hnnah  I  the  dead  can  ride  apace ; 

Dost  feare  to  ride  with  mee  ? 

The  moon  is  bright,  and  bine  the  night ; 

Dost  qnake  the  blast  to  stem? 
Dost  shodder,  mas'd,  to  seeke  the  dead  ?" 

"  No,  no,  but  what  of  them  ?" 


SCOTT. 
Strongtore  prsTailed :  she  bosks,  she  bounds, 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind. 
And  round  her  darling  William's  waist 

Her  Uly  arms  she  twined. 

And,  hurry  I  hurry  I  off  they  rode, 

As  test  as  fest might  be; 
Spam*d  from  the  ooarser'sthundartng  heels 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

And  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left, 

Era  they  could  snatch  a  view. 
Fast,  tut  each  mountain,  mead,  and  plain. 

And  cot,  and  castle,  flew. 

"Sit  fest— dost  fear?— The  moon  shines 
dear- 
Fleet  goes  my  barb— keep  hold  I 

Fear*8t  thou  ?"— ''  0  no  I"  she  felntly  said ; 
**  But  why  so  stem  and  cold  ?" 
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Spencer's  tninslation  was  very  much  admired^  and  Delille  in 
his  poem,  Les  Jarditu,  published  some  short  time  after  the 
appearance  of  Leonora,  in  describing  the  garden  at  Blenheim^ 
thns  compUments  Spencer : — 

*'  Spencer  I  I'honneur  da  modeme  Elvse^  1 

Marlborough  en  est  TAchille ;  et  Spencer^  le  Mus^  I'' 
In  the  year  1797  he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  his 
ancle's  borough^  Woodstock^  but  resigned  it  in  four  months, 
on  receiving  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Stamps. 
He  was  so  well  known  to  Whigs  and  Tories  as  an  agreeable 
friend,  that  Parliamentary  life,  with  its  squabbles  and  its 
bickerings^  must  have  been  to  him  particularly  distasteful ; 
but  amongst  his  colleagues  of  the  Stamp  Office  he  numbered 
many  sincere  friends^  and  of  those  the  most  remarkable  and 
unchanging  was  the  historian^  Henry  Hallam. 

Spencer  did  not  surrender  his  pen^  or  forsake  the  Muses,  in 
accepting  office,  and  in  the  year  1802  he  produced,  at  Drary- 
iane,  his  comedy  in  two  acts,  entitled,  Urania,  or  the  Illuming— 
a  satire  on  the  German  school  of  romance.  Lord  John  Towns- 
hend  wrote  the  prologue,  the  music  was  composed  by  Spencer's 
brother  John,  and  chief  characters  were  supported  by  Miss 
De  Camp  and  Charles  Kemble.  The  piece  was  successfiil,  and 
though  Spencer  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Siddons, 
John  Kemble,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  could  all  have  aided 
him,  he  never  again  wrote  for  the  stage. 

This  was  a  bnlliant  period  of  his  life ;  London  fashion  was 
in  all  its  glory.  Spencer  was  a  constant  guest  of  the  Regent, 
and  as  he  roUs  in  his  carriage  from  Curzon-street  to  a  Blue 
Stocking  reunion  at  Lady  Mount-Ed^ecumbe's,  young  Tom 
Moore,  the  Dublin  Anacreon,  is  going  down  Wigmore-street  to 
meet  him,  in  that  new  coat  which  it  had  given  him  so  much 
trouble  to  purchase,  Spencer  will  whisper  bright  fancies  into 
ladies'  ears,  and  Tom  will  enchant  them  oy  singing  Zady  Fair, 
or  some  of  the  songs  which  he  sang  for  the  Prince,  at  Lady 
Harrington's,  and  which  Monk  Lewis  was  "  in  the  greatest 
agonies^'  at  missing,  as,  "  Ton  his  honour  he  had  come  for  the 
express  purpose  of  hearing  them."  These  intimacies,  and  Spen- 
cer's other  extensive  circles  of  acquaintances,  rendered  that  close 
application  to  study,  which  he  must  adopt  who  means  to  succeed, 
impossible,  and  prevented  the  production  of  any  work  from  his 
pen  more  important  than  those  fanciful,  but  really  poetical,  trifles 
which  made  nim  the  friend  of  all  to  whom  he  was  known.   His 
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reading  was  varied  rather  than  deep,  but  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  French^  Italian,  and  German  languages. 
He  was  a  very  excellent  Latin  scholar,  and  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  considerable. 

In  the  year  I8II  he  published  a  collected  edition  of  his 
poems,  including  Leonora.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  sneer 
at  Spencer  as  a  poet — that  he  is  not  a  great  poet  we  are  quite 
willing  to  admit,  but  we  believe  him  to  be  far  more  than  a 
poetaster^  or  one  of  the  mediocre  rhymsters  who,  shirked  by 
the  gods,  the  booksellers,  and  the  stalls,  tind  their  chief  sup- 
porters in  the  butter  men.  "His  maimer,"  writes  Crabbe, 
''is  fascinating,  and  his  temper  all  complacency  and  kindness. 
His  poetry  &r  beyond  that  implied  in  the  character  of  vers  de 
society.''  As  a  specimen  of  his  lighter  style  we  insert  the 
following : — 

ORIOm  OF  A  PEN. 

Love  begg'd  and  pimy'd  old  Time  to  stay, 
Whilst  he  and  Psyehe  t4^'d  together; 
Love  held  his  wings,  Time  tore  away, 
Bttt,  In  the  scuffle,  dropped  a  feather  I 

Love  seized  the  prize,  and  with  his  dart^ 
Adroitly  worked  to  trim  and  shape  it ;— < 
**  O  Psyche  I  tho*  *tis  pain  to  part^ 
This  charm  shall  make  ns  half  escape  it.'* 

Time  need  not  fear  to  fly  too  slow, 
When  he  this  useftil  loss  discovers ; 
A  pen's  the  only  plome  I  know, 
That  wings  his  pace  for  ahsent  lovers  t 

With  all  his  cotemporaries,  literary,  political,  and  fashion- 
able, he  was  a  special  favorite — Scott,  Moore,  Byron,  Lady 
Blessington,  Francis  Homer,  were  all  admirers  of  his  ability 
and  anxions  for  his  society.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  of  the 
Duchess  of  York,  and  upon  the  return  of  Queen  Caroline  to 
England,  after  George  the  Fourth  had  ascended  the  throne,  a 
high  office  in  her  Majesty's  household  was  offered  to  him, 
wmch  he  had,  however,  the  good  taste  and  the  good  sense  to 
decline.  His  popularity  was  indeed  great.  *'  Did  you,''  said 
Byron  to  Lady  Blessington,  "  know  William  Spencer,  the  Poet 
of  Society,  as  they  used  to  call  him  ?  His  was  really  what 
your  countrymen  call  an  elegant  mind,  polished,  graceful,  and 
sentimental,  with  just  enough  gaiety  to  prevent  his  being 
lachrymose,  and  enough  sentiment  to  prevent  his  being  too  ana- 
creontic. There  was  a  deal  of  genuine  fun  in  Spencer's  con- 
versation, as  well  as  a  great  d^  of  refined  sentiment  in  his 
verses.    I  liked  both,  for  both  were  perfectly  aristocratic  in 
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their  way;  neither  one  nor  the  other  was  calculated  to  pkaae 
the  canaille^  which  made  me  like  them  all  the  better.  Eng- 
land was^  after  all  I  may  say  against  it,  very  delightful  in  my 
day ;  that  is  to  say,  there  were  some  six  or  seven  very  delight- 
ful people  among  the  hundred  commonplace  that  one  saw 
every  day — seven  stars,  the  pleiades,  visible  when  all  others 
had  hid  their  diminished  heads;  and  look  where  we  may, 
where  can  we  find  so  many  stars  united  elsewhere  P — Moore, 
Campbell,  Rogers,  Spencer,  as  poets ;  and  how  many  conver- 
sationists to  be  added  to  the  galaxy  of  stars — one  set  irradiat- 
ing our  libraries  of -a  morning,  and  the  other  illuminating  our 
dining  rooms  of  an  evening  r 

.  With  Moore  he  ever  continued  on  terms  of  firm  friendship, 
and  he  is  mentioned  frequently  with  expressions  of  the  kindest 
consideration  in  the  Poet's  Diary.  From  the  outset  of  Moore^a 
London  life  a  friendship  had  grown  up  between  them ;  and 
during  his  tour  in  America,  in  the  year  1804,  he  ad- 
dressed a  very  beautiful  poem  to  Spencer,  from  Buffalo,  upon 
Lake  Erie,  in  which  the  following  lines  are  found : — 


Thon  oft  hast  told  me  of  the  happy  hoon 
Eqjoy'd  by  thee  in  fair  Italla'i  bowers, 
Where,  Ung'rlng  yet,  the  ghost  of  andeot 

wit 
Midst  modern  monks  profimely  dares  to  flit, 
And  pagan  spirits,  by  the  pope  nnlald, 
Haont  eveiy  stream  and  sing  through  erery 

shade. 
There  still  the  bard  who  (If  his  numbers  be 
His  tongue's  light  echo)  must  have  talked 

like  thee,— 
The  courtly  bard,  tnrn  whom  thy  mind  has 

caught 
Those  playftal,  sunshine  holidays  of  thought, 
In  which  the  spirit  basklngly  reclines, 
Bright    without   effort,    resting  while  It 

shines, — 
There  still  he  roTes,  and  langhing  lores  to 

see 
How  modem  priests  with  ancient  rakes 

agree; 
How,  *neaih  the  cowl,  the  festal  garland 

And  Love  still  finds  a  niche  in  Christian 

shrines. 
There  stUl,  too,  roam  those  other  souls  of 

■ong, 
With  whom  thy  spirit  hath  communed  so 

long. 
That,  quiok  (s  Ught,  their  rarest  gems  of 

thought^ 
By  Meioory's  magic  to  fhy  lip  are  brought 


Bellere  me,  Spencer,  while  I  wlngfd  tlia 

hours 
Where  Schuylkill  winds  his  way  throug^h 

banks  of  flowers, 
Thoni^  few  Uie  daya,  the  happy  evenings 

few. 
So  warm  with  heart,  so  rich  witji  mind  they 

flew, 
That  my  chann*d  soul  fergot  iti  wldi  to 

roam. 
And  rested  there,  as  In  a  dream  of  homei 
And  looks  I  met,  like  looks  Id  lov'd  befora, 
And  voices  too,  which,  as  they  trembled  o  er 
The  chord  of  Memory,  found  ftill  many  • 

tone 
Of  kindness  there  in  conoord  with  fheir  own. 
Yes,— we  had  nights  of  that  oommnnion  frae. 
That  flow  of  heart,  which  I  have  known  with 

thee 
So  oft,  so  warmly;  nights  of  mirth  and  mind. 
Of  whims  that  taught,  and  follies  that  re- 

fln'd. 
When  shall  we  both  renew  themY  when, 

restord 
To  the  gay  fsast  and  intellectual  board. 
Shall  I  once  more  eqjoy  with  thee  and  thine 
Those  whims  that  teach,  those  follies  that 

reflne? 
Even  now,  as  wandering  upon  Erie's  shore, 
I  hear  Niagara  s  distant  cataract  roar, 
I  sigh  for  home,— alas  1  these  weary  feet 
Have  many  a  mile  to  Journey,  ere  we  meet 


This  poem  was  highly  prized  by  Spencer,  and  shortly  after 
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Moore's  return  from  America,  and  whilst  he  was  visiting  his 
Irish  friends,  Spenoer  sent  him  the  following  lines : — 

TO  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 

DSCBXBSB,  180& 


Oh,  iMTe,  dear  Moore,  oh  leare  swhJle 
TIm green  hilb  of  jour  lutiTe  isle! 
Bat  oome  not  with  your  seraph  lyre,' 
Toor  Mow  of  Joy,  your  tool  of  fire ; 
Not  e'en  your  itrains  eonid  eharm  away 
Tlie  flenda  which  on  my  senses  prey ; 
Fiends,  not  with  homing  solphnr  nors'd, 
Bat  from  Hell's  chiUest  winter  hoist; 
Fiends,  who  their  icy  jarlins  dart. 
At  once  to  pierce  and  f^eexe  the  heart  I 
The  storms  which  shook  my  sommer  days 
Slept  to  the  moslc  of  yoor  lays: 
The  snow-blast  of  this  wintry  scy 
Hears  not  the  Halcyon's  loUaby. 
Come,    then,  with    mightier    socoonrs 

fraught, 
Tonr  shield  of  philosophic  thought. 


Best  panoply  when  care  invades, 
To  lighten  my  anchequer'd  shades 
Bring  me  each  day-diffosing  gem, 
Whteh  beams  in  Beason's  diadem. 
For  807'reign  Reason  lends  to  yoo 
Her  armoor  and  regalia  too. 
The  triflers  think  your  varied  powers 
Made  onlv  for  life's  gala  hours, 
To  smooth  Reflection's  mentor-firown. 
Or  pillow  Joy  on  softer  down. 
Fools  I— yon  blest  orb  not  only  glows 
To  chase  theclooB,  or  paint  the  rose; 
These  are  the  pastimes  of  his  might; 
Earth's  torpid  bosom  drinks  his  light- 
Finds  there  his  wondrous  pow'r's  troe  mea- 
sure. 
Death  tom'd  to  life,  and  dross  to  treasare. 


The  impression  produced  in  society  by  Spencer  was  more 
like  the  spell  of  Moore's  manner  than  that  made  by  any  other 
man,  moving,  at  that  period,  in  the  same  circle  of  fashionable 
life.  The  buoyant  humor,  the  brightness  of  heart,  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  humorous,  combined  with  a  refined  delicacy  of 
taste,  distinguished  each  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
Spencer^s  playful  gaiety  is  well  exemplified  by  an  entry 
in  Byron's  IHafy  for  the  year  1821.  He  writes : — 
"  Sotheby  is  a  good  man,  rhymes  well  (if  not  wisely) ; 
but  is  a  bore.  He  seizes  you  by  the  button.  One  night 
of  a  rout  at  Mrs.  Hope's  he  had  fastened  upon  me — (some- 
thing about  Agamemnon,  or  Orestes,  or  some  of  his  plays) 
notwithstanding  my  symptoms  of  manifest  distress — for  I 
was  in  love,  and  just  nicked  a  minute  when  neither  mothers, 
nor  husbands,  nor  rivals,  nor  gossips  were  near  my  then  idol, 
who  was  beautiful  as  the  statues  of  the  gallery  where  we 
stood  at  the  time.  Sotheby,  I  say,  had  seized  upon  me  by 
the  button,  and  the  heart-strings,  and  spared  neither.  William 
Spencer,  who  likes  fun,  and  don't  dislike  mischief,  saw  my 
case,  and  coming  up  to  us  both,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
pathetically  bade  me  farewell ;  '  for,'  said  he,  '  I  see  it  is  all 
over  with  you.'  Sotheby  then  went  his  way :  '  sic  me  servavit 
Apollo.'" 

It  was  during  this  gay  time,  the  gayest,  perhaps,  that  Eng- 
land ever  knew,  that  he  composed  most  of  his  poems,  and 
amongst  others,  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of 
the  lighter  sort.    It  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  most  ad- 
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mired  in  Moore's  misoellanepQs  poems :  if,  indeed,  it  had  been 

Srinted  amongst  Moore's  woAcs,  no  body  would  think  of 
oubting  the  authorship : — 

LOVE  OUT  OF  PLACE. 

I'm  a  boy  of  all  work,  a  oomideto  little  Mrraat, 
Tho'  now  oat  of  place,  like  a  beggar  I  rove 
ThoojA  In  waiting  so  handy,  in  duty  ao  fervent, 
The  ueart  (conld  yoa  think  it  7)  haa  torn'd  away  Lore ! 

He  pratenda  to  zequlie,  growing  older  and  older, 
A  none  more  expert  hla  chin  fits  to  remore ; 
9iit  anre  eT*ry  Heart  will  grow  colder  and  colder 
Whoae  flres  are  not  lighted  and  ftiel'd  by  Lore .' 

He  ihnelea  that  Friendship,  my  Pnritan  brother, 
In  jonmies  and  Tldta  more  naeftil  will  proTO; 
But  the  Heart  will  soon  find,  when  it  call  on  another. 
That  no  Heart  is  at  home  to  a  Heart  without  Lore. 

He  iUnka  his  new  porter,  grtm-fBatnr'd  Snaptdon, 
Will  Falsehood  and  Pain  from  hla  manaloo  remore; 
Bat  Pleaanre  and  T^nth  wUl  ne'er  ask  for  admissiOD 
If  the  doors  of  the  Heart  be  not  open*d  by  Lovel 

Too  late  he  win  own,  at  Us  foUy  confounded, 

Hy  skin  at  a  feast  was  aU  prsiaes  abOTO ; 

For  the  heart,  though  with  sweets  in  proftislon  surrounded. 

Must  starre  at  a  banquet  unseason'd  by  Lorel 

The  Heart  win  soon  And  sH  his  influence  felter. 
By  me,  by  me  only  that  influence  throTC; 
With  the  change  oi  his  honsehcdd  his  nature  wlU  alter, 
That  Heart  la  no  Heart  whidi  can  lire  without  Lotc  I 

The  next  verses,  so  airy^  and  so  gallant^  addressed  to  Ladjr 
Anne  Hamilton^  suggest  that  line  of  Moore's — 

"And  Grammont  just  like  Spencer talk'd/' 

There  is  a^ety  and  grace  about  them^  quite  worthy  of  Sed- 
ley,  or  of  Waller  : — 


Too  late  I  staid,  forglre  the  crime. 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours ; 
How  noiseless  fiUls  the  foot  of  time, 

That  only  treads  on  flowers ! 

What  eye  with  dear  account  remarks 
The  ebbing  of  hia  glass ; 


When  aU  its  sands  are  diamond  spaika. 
That  dasxle  aa  they  pass? 

Ah  I  who  to  sober  measurement 
Time's  happy  swiftness  brin^ 

When  birds  of  Paradise  have  lent 
Their  plumage  for  hla  wings. 


Spencer's  fortune  had  never  been  large,  and  his  mode  of 
life,  although  not  an  extravagant  one,  was  not  calculated  to 
increase  it;  but  as  a  family  sprang  around  him  he  found 
his  position  embarrassing,  and  he  removed  to  Paris  in  the 
year  1826.  He  resided  there  during  nine  years,  and  few 
men,  with  hones  once  so  bright,  with  opportunities  so  much 
neglected,  ana  so  surrounded  by  difficulties,  ever  went  down 
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the  stream  of  life  with  a  braver,  yet  sadder  heart.  Few  men 
coold  have  said  more  truly  of  Memory — 

**  To  me  she  teUs  of  bb'ss  for  ever  lost, 
Of  fair  occasions  ffone  for  ever  by — 
Of  hopes  too  fonmy  nursed,  too  rudely  crossed. 
Of  many  a  cause  to  wish — ^yet  fear — ^to  die." 

It  was  whilst  wearing  out  life  in  Paris  that  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing ;  and  it  certainly  is  as  true  a  picture  of  his  own  con- 
dition, and  of  his  own  feelings,  as  it  is  beautiful  in  its  expres- 
sion of  those  feelings : — 


THE  VISIONARY. 


When  midnight  o'er  the  moonless  skies 
Her  pall  of  transient  death  has  spread. 
When  mortals  sleep,  when  spectres  rise. 
And  nought  is  wakefU  but  the  dead  t 

No  bloodless  shape  my  wav  pursues, 
No  sheeted  ghost  my  couch  annoys, 
Vlsiottfe  more  sad  my  fkncy  views, 
Visions  of  long-departed  Joys  I 


The  shade  of  yonthftil  hope  is  there. 
That  llnger'd  long,  and  latest  died ; 
Ambition  all  dissolved  to  air, 
With  phantom  honours  at  her  side. 

What  empty  shadows  glimmer  nigh ' 
They  once  were  friendship,  truth,  and  love  1 
Oh,  die  to  thought,  to  memory  die, 
.  Since  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  prove .' 


There  has  been  always,  to  us,  a  melancholy  charm  about 
this  poem,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  third  and  fourth 
verses  were,  from  all  the  poetical  reading  of  his  life,  the  lines 
which  came  back  upon  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  when, 
a  sick  and  broken  man,  in  May  1827,  he  enters  them  in  his 
own  Diary ^  and  adds,  ^*  Ay,  and  can  I  forget  the  author^ — the 
frightful  moral  of  his  own  vision  ?  What  is  this  world  ? — a 
dream  within  a  dream :  as  we  grow  older,  each  step  is  an 
awakening.  The  youth  awakes,  as  he  thinl^,  from  childhood 
— the  full-grown  man  despises  the  pursuits  of  youth  as 
visionary — the  old  man  looks  on  manhood  as  a  feverish  dream. 
The  grave  the  last  sleep?  No;  it  is  the  last  and  final 
awakening.'' 

His  life  in  Paris  was  occasionally  enlivened  by  visits  from 
his  old  friends;  but  his  chief  defence  against  ennui  and 
tedium  was  found  in  composing  short  poems  in  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  and  in  translating  into  Latin  verse  the 
English  poems  with  which  he  was  well  pleased — ^such  as 
W^ler's,  Oo,  Lovely  Rose,  His  walks  were  m  the  Tuilerie- 
gardens,  and  in  the  March^  Aux  Fleurs ;  at  home  he  delighted, 
when  able  to  procure  it,  in  the  music  of  a  German  street-band 
plaving  beneath  his  window.  His  health  gradually  declined, 
and  he  died  in  Paris,  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  day  of  October, 
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18S4,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Daring  life  Harrov 
had  been  one  of  his  favorite  visiting  places;  and  where  his 
boyhood  was  spent  he  ever  wished  that  his  remains  should  be 
placed  at  his  death.  He  was  accordingly  bnried  in  Harrow 
church,  where  a  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  He 
was  something  better  than  a  poet  of  fashion — ^a  mere  man  of 
&shion  could  never  have  drawn  from  Henry  Hallam's  heart 
and  pen  this  sentiment — "I  shall  ever  cherish  the  remem- 
brance of  what  he  was  in  better  days — of  his  brilliancy  and 
vivacity  of  wit,  his  ready  knowledge,  his  strong  natural  acate- 
ness,  united  as  these  were  with  much  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  a  warm  affection  for  his  friends.''  With  the  following 
lines  we  close  our  notice  of  the  Honorable  William  Bobert 
Spencer : — 

When  the  bUck-lettered  list  to  the  gods  wu  presented 

(The  list  of  whftt  Fnte  for  each  mortal  intends), 
At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented, 

And  slipped  in  three  blessings— wifie,  children,  and  friends 

In  Tain  snrlj  Pinto  maintained  he  was  cheated. 

For  justice  diyine  oonld  not  compass  its  ends ; 
The  sdieme  of  man's  penance  he  swore  was  defiiated, 

For  earth  becomes  heayen  with— wife|  children,  and  flrlends. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  stranger  hands  vested. 

The  ftmd  ill  secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends ; 
But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested. 

When  drawn  on  the  firm  of—wife,  childrai,  and  friends. 

Though  valour  stUl  glows  in  his  life's  dying  embers. 

The  death-wounded  tar,  who  his  colours  defends, 
Drops  a  tear  of  regret  as  he  dying  remembers 

How  blessed  was  his  home  with— wife,  children,  and  fHend«. 

The  soldier,  whose  deeds  live  immortal  in  story. 

Whom  duty  to  fer  distant  latitudes  sends, 
With  transport  would  barter  old  sgea  of  glory 

For  one  happy  day  with— wifb,  children,  and  fHends. 

Though  spice-breathing  gales  on  his  caravan  hover. 

Though  for  him  Arabia's  fragrance  ascends, 
The  merchant  still  thinks  of  the  woodbines  that  cover 

The  bower  where  he  sat  with— wife,  children,  and  friends. 

The  day-spring  of  youth  still  unclouded  by  sorrow, 

Alone  on  itself  for  enjoyment  depends; 
But  dresr  is  the  twilight  of  age,  tf  it  borrow 

No  ¥raimth  from  the  smile  of— wife,  children,  and  IHends. 

Let  the  breath  of  renown  erer  freshen  and  nourish 

The  laorel  which  o'er  the  dead  ikvorite  bends; 
O'er  me  wave  the  willow,  and  long  may  it  flourish. 

Bedewed  with  the  tears  of— wife,  children,  and  fHends. 

Let  us  diink,  for  my  song,  growing  graver  and  graver, 

To  suljects  too  solemn  insensibly  tends ; 
Let  us  drink,  pledge  me  high,  love  and  virtue  shall  flavour 

The  glass  which  I  fill  to— wife,  children,  and  friends. 

Few  men  were  better  known  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  world 
of  fashion,  than  Henry  Luttrell.     The  best  man  to  make  the 
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table  pleasant ;  to  bring  smiles  to  hostess^  lips ;  to  restore  the 
lost  thread  of  conversation ;  to  say  good  things  such  as  no  other 
man  could  attempt ;  and  to  render  mediocre  stories  in  better 
style  than  any  body  else.  Conversation  Sharp  was  not  so  ready; 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  sermonized;  Coleridge  went  off^mouthing, 
into  the  regions  of  metaphysics^  and  was  offended  if  any  body 
interrupted  him;  Sydney  Smith  was  a  most  glorious  com- 

Enion,  fun  and  laughter  springing  around  him,  you  neither 
lew  nor  cared  how,  and  he  undoubtedly  conquered  you 
in  your  own  despite,  just  as  Johnson  was  forced  to  laugh  at, 
and  laugh  with.  Jack  Wilkes ;  but  the  impression  produced  by 
Luttrell's  conversation  was  more  real,  more  genuine ;  it  was  wit, 
rather  than  humor.  Lord  Byron  said  once  to  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  : — "  Of  course  you  know  Luttrell,  he  is  a  most  agreeable 
member  of  society,  the  best  saver  of  good  things,  and  the  most 
epigrammatic  conversationist  1  ever  met :  there  is  a  terseness, 
and  wit,  mingled  with  fancy,  in  his  observations,  that  no  one 
else  possesses,  and  no  one  so  peculiarly  understands  the 
apropos.  His  *  Advice  to  Julia'  is  pointed  and  witty,  and 
full  of  observation^  showing  in  every  line  a  knowledge  of 
society,  and  a  tact  rarely  met  with.  Then,  unlike  all,  or  most 
other  wits,  Luttrell  is  never  obtrusive;  even  the  choicest  hoM 
moU  are  only  brought  forth  when  perfectly  applicable,  and 
then  are  given  in  a  tone  of  good  breeding  which  enhances 
their  value.'' 

To  the  world,  Luttrell  is  chiefly  known  by  his  Letters  to 
Julia,  In  the  volume  before  us  the  heroine  is  a  young 
widow — handsome,  and  rich,  and  beloved  by  her  suitor, 
Charles.  Charles  and  Julia  are  both  in  the  very  highest 
ranks  of  the  highest  fashion ;  she  is  twenty  years  old ;  he  is 
thirty,  or  a  few  years  more,  and  is  a  little  in  debt — that  is, 
the  author  has  reduced  his  debts  to  a  light  mortgage  weight. 
The  letters  are  four  in  number,  and  treat  of  all  subjects  that 
can  be  supposed  to  occupy  the  heart  of  a  lady,  or  the  time 
of  a  gentleman— of  fashion. 

He  thus  describes  the  art  of  male  dress,  as  that  dress  ap- 
peared in  the  days  of  the  Dandies  and  the  Begent.  The  episode 
of  the  cravat  is  excellent,  and  reminds  us  of  the  valet  carry- 
ing thirteen  crumpled  cravats  from  BrummeFs  room,  and  caUin*]^ 
them  "  our  failures.*' 
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Bat  how  ihall  I,  nnblamad,  ezpreM 
The  awftil  niTiteriM  of  Dkus? 
How,  all  onpractlMd,  dare  to  t«U 
The  art  •ohUme,  InefflBble, 


Of  maklnc  middling  men  look  well; 
Hen  who  had  been  inch  hearr  Milora 
But  for  their  ihoe-makers  and  tallora  ? 


For  as,  when  ateam  baa  lent  it  motion 
'Oainat  wind  and  tide,  acrow  the  ocean. 
The  merest  tab  will  tu  oatatrip 
The  progreee  of  the  lightett  ship 
That  erer  on  the  waten  i^ided. 
If  with  an  engtoe  nnpronrlded ; 
Thna  Beaoa,  In  person  and  in  mind 
Excelled  by  those  thejr  leare  behind. 
On,  throngh  the  world,  nndaonted,  press, 
Backed  bv  the  mighty  power  of  Dress; 
While  folks  less  confident  than  they 
Stare,  in  mute  wonder,— «nd  glre  way. 

Charles  was  a  master,  a  professor 
Of  this  great  art—a  first-rate  dresser 
Armed  at  all  points,  fhnn  head  to  foot. 
From  rim  of  hat  to  tip  of  boot 
Abore  so  loose,  below  so  braced. 
In  cbest  exaberant,  and  in  waist 
Jost  like  an  honr-glass  or  a  wasp, 
So  tightened,  he  coold  scarcely  gasp. 
Cold  was  the  nymph  who  did  not  doat 
Upon  him,  in  his  new-built  coat ; 
Whxm  heart  oonld  parry  the  attacks 
Of  those  Tolnminous  Cossacks, 
Those  trowsers  named  from  the  barbarians 
Narsed   in    the    Steppes- the  Cilm-Tar- 

Who^  when  ther  soonr  a  coontry,  onder 
Those  ample  folds  conceal  their  plunder. 
How  strange  their  destiny  has  been  I 
Promoted,  since  the  year  fifteen, 
In  honour  of  these  fierce  allies, 
To  grace  our  British  legs  and  thighs. 
But  fkshioD'a  tide  no  biuTier  stems ; 
So  the  Don  mingles  with  the  TIUuub  / 

Yet  weak,  he  fUt,  were  the  attacks 
Of  his  voluminous  Cossacks ; 
In  vain  to  sulTocatlon  braced 
And  bandaged  was  his  wasp  like  waist : 
In  vain  his  buckram-wadded  shoulders 
And  chest  astonished  all  beholders ; 


Wear  any  coat  he  might,  'twaa  firoltleaa  ; 
Those  sboea,  those  very  boots  were  bootleas 
Whose  tops  Ctwas  he  eqjolnedthe  noixtore) 
Are  moveable,  and  qrars  a  llztare ; 
AH  was  nnprofltable,  flat, 
And  stale  withoat  a  smart  Cbavat, 
Huslined  enoo^^  to  hold  Its  stardi ; 
That  last  key-stone  of  Fashion's  arch ! 

■^Have  yon,  my  Mend,*'  I've  lieard  him 

"  Been  Indcy  in  yoor  toms  to-di^? — 

Think  not  that  what  I  ask  attodes 

To  Fortune's  stale  vidasttodea. 

Or  that  I*m  driven  tnm  ysit  to  learn 

How  cards,  and  dice,  and  women  tarn. 

And  what  prodlgloas  oontrlbutloaa 

Thnr  levy,  in  their  revolntians : 

I  ask  not  IC  in  times  so  critieal 

Yoa*ve  managed  well  your  tuns  political. 

Knowing  yonr  aptitude  to  rat 

My  question  points  to— yonr  Cravat. 

These  are  the  only  turns  I  mean. 

Tell  me  if  these  have  lucky  been? 

If  round  your  neck,  in  every  fold 

Exact  the  muslin  has  been  rolled. 

And,  dexterously  in  front  fonflned, 

Preserved  the  proper  set  behind ; 

In  shorty  by  dint  of  hand  and  eye. 

Have  you  achieved  a  perfMt  tie? 

Should  yours  (kind  heaven,  avert   th« 
omen  I) 
Like  the  cravats  of  vulgar,  low  men. 
Asunder  start— and,  yawning  wide, 
Disclose  a  diasm  on  either  side; 
Or  should  it  stubboralv  persist, 
To  take  some  awkward  tasteless  twist, 
Some  crease  indelible,  and  look 
Just  like  a  dunce's  dog's-eared  book. 
How  wooM  yon  pany  the  dispacef 
In  what  assembly  show  yoor  fhce? 
How  brook  your  rival's  sooraftal  glance, 
Or  partner's  titter  In  the  dance? 
How  In  the  morning  dare  to  meet 
The  qnlasers  of  the  park  or  street? 
Your  occupation's  gone,— in  vain 
Hope  to  dine  out,  or  flirt  again. 
The  Ladibs  from  their  lists  will  put  yon. 
And  even  /,  my  fHend,  must  cut  you  !** 


The  following  grave  lines  are  excellent  in  the  advice  they 
offer ;  and  the  portion  relating  to  beauty  is  only  too  true : — 


What  though  as  yet  no  spot  begin 
To  stain  the  brightness  of  the  skin 
Where  York  and  Lancaster  combine 
Their  roses  in  those  cheeks  of  thine  ? 
Deem  not  the  well-meant  hint  oflldons 
That  we  he-creatures  are  capridons, 
That  when  your  charms  have  ceased  to  blind 

us. 
Nor  prayers  can  move,  nor  oaths  can  bind 

us. 
Soon  Autumn  on  those  charms  encroaches, 
Soon  Winter's  icy  hand  approaches. 
Then  fhnn  dinmed  eyes  unheeded  flow 
The  bitter  tears  of  fhiitless  woe  ; 
The  IMed  bosom  Man  forsalces, 
Tliougit  tlir  poor  heart  ben«tti  h  it  breaks. 


See  In  their  mid  career  the  comely 
Supplanted  by  the  coarse  and  homely; 
The  fond,  the  generous,  and  the  tone 
Yield  to  the  heartless  and  the  new ! 
Love  dies  as  surely  as  'tis  bom, 
Killed  by  aversion,  slight,  or  scorn. 
These  are  hard  deaths :— a  mUdcr  end 
Cools  down  a  lover  to  a  firiend. 


Trust  not  to  beauty  nor  to  vouth. 
Nor  learn  too  late  tlw  monmral  truth 
That  Woman  lost,  when  Hsn  is  sated, 
Within  two  points  of  bebig  hated, 
Luffk,  to  the  threatening  danger  blind. 
In  vain  no  very  near  tlie  wind 
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For  thoM  heraldic  high-born  ebanna, 
Pinched  waists,  long  necks,  and  bony  anna. 
Unleaa  with  these  proportions  stnlTiBd, 
Dabbed  a  nice  ^W,  and  duly  puffed. 
Unless  she  bear  that  stamp  of  fuhion. 
She  wins  no  heart,  inspires  no  passion, 
Nor  can  be  offered,  though  the  sense 
Should  ache  at  her,  in  evidence. 

Nay,  should  the  fldrest  maid  or  wife 
That  Greece  e'er  chiselled,  come  to  life, 
Step  from  her  pedestal,  and  bustle  in 
To  Almack's,  robed  in  silk  or  muslin, 
I'd  wager  that  her  arm,  or  waist, 
Or  foot,  would  shock  ^ese  men  of  taste. 
And  "coarse  and  dumsy"  be  the  doom 
Pronounced  on  her  by  half  the  room. 
Poor  statue !  back  without  a  stitch 
Of  dothes,  unheeded  to  your  niche  I 
Adored  as  marble,  scorned  as  woman, 
Dead,  you're  divine ;— aUre,  inhuman  I 


Onward  in  vain  she  steers,  and  back. 
Weathering  the  land  on  neither  tack ; 
The  tempoit  raves,  the  billows  roar 
In  thunder  on  the  rocky  shore ; 
Her  anchora  drag— her  cables  part — 
Her's  is  the  shipwreck  of  the  heart  t 

Ymr  beauty,  I  allow,  is  real. 
Not  like  that  counterfeit  ideal 
Which  Poets  seldom  deign  to  mention.— 
Not  like  the  beauty  of  convention. 
Which  passes  by  the  annual  vote 
Of  certain  oonnolsseun  of  note, 
Whose  feelings  never  are  ecstatic 
But  for  a  nymph  aristocratic. 
Ask  them  what  makes  a  heavenly  creature  ? 
Tis  not  attractive  shape,  or  feature, 
Nor  any  combination  silly 
Of  li^t  and  shade,  of  rose  and  lily. 
Youth  spreads  in  vain  with  coloura  firesli 
Yon  lovely  form.    Alaal  'tis  flesh. 
Temptation  easily  withstood. 
Their  cry,  like  Benault's  is,  tor— blood. 

The  lines  on  AmpthUl-Park  are  very  pretty^  and  appear  to 
have  pleased  Moore,  who  refers  to  them  in  his  Diary ^  bat 
they  are  nothing  more  than  6ra/s  Elegy ^  applied  to  Ampthill- 
Park,  with  a  number  of  distinguished  names  substituted  for 
that  of  the 

" Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown/' 

The  pathetic  was  not  his  taste,  and  there  is  more  of  him- 
self—the man  of  the  world,  and  the  dashing  diner  out  and 
wit,  in  the  Advice  to  Julia,  than  in  the  former  poem.  The 
following  lines  he  handed  to  Moore,  and  wrote  them  as  from 
Samuel  Bogers — upon  hearing  that  part  of  Lalla  Booth  had 
been  translated  in  Persian,  and  that  Lord  Lauderdale  had 
all  Human  lAfe  by  heart.  Moore  liked  the  jeu  d'esprit  ex- 
tremely, and  not  only  inserted  it  in  his  Diary,  but  also  intro- 
duced the  first  four  lines  in  the  preface  to  his  collected  works. 

A  SET  OFF. 

I'm  told,  dear  Moore,  your  lays  are  sung 

(Can  it  be  true,  you  lucky  man  ?) 
By  moonlight,  in  the  Persian  tongue. 

Along  the  streets  of  Ispahan. 
Tis  hard ;  but  one  reflection  cures, 

At  once,  a  Jealous  poet's  smart : 
The  Persians  have  translated  yours, 

But  Lauderdale  has  mine  by  heart. 

Than  our  next  Poet  of  Fashion  there  is  none  better  known, 
and  undoubtedly  there  is  not  one  who  has  been  more 
justly  abused  as  a  prose  writer.  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis, 
author  of  The  Monk  and  of  The  Castle  Spectre,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  ninth  day  of  July,  1775.  His  father,  Matthew 
Lewis  was  possessed  of  property  in  England  and  in  Jamaica, 
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and  held  for  some  years  the  post  of  Deputy  Secretary  at  War. 
His  mother  was  Frances  Maria  Sewell,  youngest  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  Bart.^  Master  of  the  Rolls  during  a  portion 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  Matthew  Gregory  was  the 
eldest  of  four  children — ^the  others  were  a  boy,  and  two  girls. 
He  was  his  mother's  favorite,  and  being  constantly  admitted 
to  her  dressing-room,  he  attended  to  all  the  remarks  there 
made  upon  dress.  On  one  occasion  a  lady  was  to  call  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  Mrs.  Lewis  to  the  Opera,  and  Matthew  was 
waiting  in  the  drawing-room  till  he  should  see  his  mother  in 
full  dress.  The  lady  who  was  expected  to  call,  entered  before 
Mrs.  Lewis  was  quite  prepared,  and  observing  that  the  child 

Szed  very  intently  at  her  cap,  she  said,  laughingly,  "  Well, 
at.,  I  hope  you  like  it  all.*' — "  No  indeed,*'  said  he,  "  mv 
mamma  never  wears  yellow  ribbons  with  a  blue  head-dress. 
The  lady  said,  *'  she  is  quite  right,  but  what  is  she  wearing  to- 
night ?  diamonds  P'  "  Oh !  no,"  replied  he, "  Fanny,''  meaning 
his  mother,  and  recollecting  some  half  uttered  thought  of  her's, 
''  looks  very  pretty,  with  nothing  on  her  head  but  a  simple 
fold  of  plain  white  tiffany."  Thus  reared,  he  grew  up  to 
boyhood,  loving  his  mother  most  tenderly,  and  associating 
with  many  persons  distinguished  in  literature  and  art,  and 
particularly  in  musical  composition. 

At  a  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  and 
thence  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  It  appears  that 
shortly  after  he  entered  College,  differences  arose  between 
his  father  and  mother,  which  ended  in  a  separation;  Mrs. 
Lewis  retired  to  France,  and  Mr.  Lewis  informed  Matthew 
that  he  wished  all  intimacy  to  cease  between  him  and  his 
mother.  To  this  the  young  man  would  not  consent,  and  to  the 
end  he  continued  an  affectionate  son,  sharing  his  money  with  his 
mother,  even  when  he  had  little  to  spare,  and  whilst,  by  doing 
so,  he  exposed  himself  to  his  father's  anger. 

lie  was  always  anxious  for  a  literary  reputation,  and  in  his 
sixteenth  year  wrote  a  comedy,  entitled,  TAe  East  Indian,  and 
now  known  as  Rick  and  Poor,  which  was  accepted,  and  played 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Jordan.  In  the  year  1795,  however, 
he  published  his  chief  work,  entitled.  Ambrosia,  or,  Tke  Monk. 
No  novel,  at  its  publication,  was  ever  received  with  so  general 
and  determined  a  tone  of  reprobative  criticism  as  The  Monk. 
The  ability  and  fancy  of  the  author  were  undoubted,  but  his 
offences  against  morality  were  grave  and  mischievous.    The 
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errors  were,  however,  not  in  his  heart,  but  rather  arose  from 
his  want  of  experience,  and,  as  he  truly  observed,  in  a  letter 
to  his  father,  *'  ttoen^  is  not  the  age  at  which  prudence  is 
most  to  be  expected/'  He  made,  however,  the  only  repara- 
tion  in  his  power,  by  expunging,  in  a  succeeding  edition,  the 
offensive  passages.  The  chief  fault  in  TAe  Monk  is  that 
straining  after  the  horrible  and  supernatural,  so  evident  in 
most  of  Lewis's  works.  His  translations  from  the  German, 
his  play.  The  Castle  Spectre,  his  adaptation  of  Zschocke*s 
story,  which  he  called  The  Bravo  of  Venice,  all  prove  that 
Byron  wrote  little  more  than  the  truth  when  he  addressed  to 
hun  the  lines : — 

"  Oh  I  wonder-working  Lewis !  monk,  or  bard. 
Who  fain  would'st  make  Parnassus  a  church-yard  ! 
Lo  !  wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 
Thy  muse  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou ! 
Agiun  all  hail  I  if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 
St.  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease : 
Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell. 
And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell." 

Some  months  after  the  publication  of  T^  Monk,  Lewis  was 
returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for  the  borough  of  Hindon, 
in  Wiltshire,  and,  by  a  strange  chance,  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor in  the  representation,  was  the  well  known  WilUam 
Beckford,  of  Fonthill-abbey,  author  of  Vathek.  He  was  a 
very  irregular  attendant  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  never 
spoke  there,  and  retired  from  Parliament  a  few  years  after  his 
admission.  But  he  did  not  desert  the  world  of  literature;  The 
Monk  had  given  him  a  reputation  not  unlike,  in  its  suddenness, 
that  to  which  Byron  found  himself  elevated  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Childe  Harold,  and  becoming  acquainted,  through  Lady 
Charlotte  Bury,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  young  and  un- 
known to  the  world,  he  obtained  from  him  some  translations 
printed  in  The  Tales  of  Wonder. 

From  the  year  1797  to  1808  he  was  much  engaged  in 
theatrical  affairs,  and  composed  several  dramas;  but  in  the 

J  ear  1803,  being  anxious  to  write  some  piece  in  which  Mrs. 
iitchfield,  then  an  actress  of  considerable  reputation  in  her 
profession,  could  be  brought  prominently  forward,  he  resolved 
to  compose  for  her  a  monodrama.  He  accordingly  wrote  The 
Captive;  and  true  to  his  fancv  for  the  horrible,  the  scene  is 
laid  in  the  dungeon  of  a  mad-house,  where  a  lady  is  unjustly 
immured  by  her  husband.     Many  of  our  readers  have,  we 
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presume,  heard  Mr.  Henry  Russell's  song,  1%€  Maniac;  it  is 
ovlj  a  very  slight  alteration  of  Lewis's  Captive,  but  as  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  latter  must  be  unknown  to  the  great  body 
of  readers,  we  here  insert  it. 

THE  CAPTIVE. 

Tbb  seene  reprcientg  a  dnngeon.  In  which  is  m  grated  door.  gaard«d  bj  atrong  bars  and 
cbalna.    In  the  vjnwr  part  is  an  open  gallery,  leading  to  toe  oells  abore. 

Slow  and  melancholy  miulc  The  CaptiTe  is  discovered  in  the  attitude  of  hopeless  gzlef : — 
she  is  in  cliains;— her  eyes  are  fixed,  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  her  hands  are  folded. 

After  a  pause,  the  Qaoler  is  seen  passing  through  tlie  upper  galleiy  with  a  lamp:  he  ap- 
pears at  the  grate,  and  opens  the  door.  The  ndse  of  the  bars  lUlUng  rouses  the  GsptlTe. 
She  looks  round  eagerly ;  but  on  seeing  the  Gaoler  enter,  she  waves  her  hand  monm- 
ftally,  and  relapses  into  her  former  stnpnr. 

TheG«olerrBnleiilshesaJngwithvrater,andplaceaaloaf  of  bread  by  her  side.  He  then 
prepares  to  leave  the  dungeon,  when  the  Captive  seems  resolved  on  making  an  attempt 
to  excite  his  compassion:  she  rises  from  her  bed  of  straw,  dasps  his  hand,  and  sinks  at 
his  fwt    The  music  ceases,  and  she  speaks. 

stay,  gaoler,  stay,  and  hear  my  woe ! 

She  is  not  mad  who  kneels  to  thee; 
For  what  Tm  now  too  well  I  know. 

And  what  I  was,  and  what  should  be. 
ru  rave  no  more  in  proud  despair ; 

My  language  shall  be  calm,  thou|^  sad ; 
But  yet  rUftrmly,  truly  swear 

I  am  notmadi  [then  kissing  his  hand}  I  am  not  mad ! 

[He  offers  to  leave  her ;  she  detains  Mm,  and  continues,  in  a  tone  of  eager  penuaaioo,] 

A  tyrvDi  husband  forged  the  tale 

which  chains  me  hi  this  dreary  cell ; 
My  fate,  unknown,  my  friends  bewail— 

Oht  gaoler,  haste,  that  fate  to  telL 
Oh!  hsite,  my  tether's  heart  to  cheer; 

That  heart,  at  once,  *twill  grieve  and  glad 
To  know,  though  kept  a  captive  here, 

I  am  not  mad  I  not  mad  I  not  mad! 

[Harsh  music,  while  the  Gaoler,  with  a  look  of  contempt  and  disbelief  forces  his  hand 
fi:om  her  grasp,  and  leaves  her.    The  bars  are  heard  replacing  I] 

He  smiles  In  scorn  !— 
He  turns  the  key  I 
He  quits  the  grate  1— I  knelt  in  vain  I 
Still— still,  his  glimmering  lamp  I  seei 
[Manic  expressing  the  light  growing  lUnter,  as  the  Gaoler  rettrea  through  the  gallery,  and 
the  Captive  watches  his  departure  with  eager  looks.] 
*Tis  lost !— «nd  all  is  gloom  again. 
[She  shivers,  and  wraps  her  garment  more  doaely  round  her.] 

Cold !— bitter  cold  I~no  warmth  t— no  light ! 

Life  I  all  thy  comforts  once  I  had ; 
Yet,  here  I'm  chained  this  fi^eexing  night, 
[Eagerly.]  Although  not  mad  I  no,  no,  no,  no— not  mad  \ 

[A  few  bars  of  melancholy  music,  which  she  interrupts,  by  exclaiming  suddenly,] 

*Tls  sure  a  dream  ? — some  fisncy  vain ! 
[Proudly.]  I— I,  the  child  of  rank  and  wealth ! 
Am  I  the  wretch  who  clanks  this  chain. 

Deprived  of  freedom,  friends,  and  health  ? 
Oh  I  while  I  count  those  blessings  fled. 

Which  never  more  my  hours  must  ^ad. 
How  aches  my  heart  1— how  bums  my  head  !— 

[Interrupting  hefself  hastily,  and  pressing  her  hands  forcibly  against  her  forehead.] 

But  'tis  not  mad !— no,  'tis  not  mad ! 
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[She  remainfl  fixed  in  this  attitude,  with  a  look  of  fear,  till  the  music,  changing,  expres-sca 
that  some  tender,  melancholy  reiiection  has  passed  her  mind.] 

MychOd! 
Ah  I  hast  thou  not  forgot,  by  this, 

Thj  mother's  fiu»— thy  mother's  tongue  ? 
She'll  ne'er  forget  your  parting  Uss, 


[With  a  smile.]  Nor  round  her  neck  how  fkst  you  dung ; 
Nor  how  you  sued  with  her  to  stay ; 
Nor  how  that  suit  your  sire  forbad ! 
[With  agony.]  Nor  how—  [With  a  look  of  terror.] 

I'll  driye  such  thoughts  away ; 
[In  a  hollow  hurried  Toice.] 

They'll  malie  me  mad  I    Theyll  make  me  mad ! 

[A  pause— she  then  proceeds  with  a  melancholy  smile,] 

His  rosy  lips,  how  sweet  they  smiled  t 

His  mild  blue  eyes  how  bright  they  shone! 
Was  never  bom  a  lovelier  child, 

[With  a  sudden  burst  of  passionate  griet  approaching  to  frenzy.] 

And  art  thou  now  for  ever  gone? 
And  must  I  never  see  thee  more  ? 

My  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  lad  1 
[With  energy].    I  will  be  free  I 
[Endeavouring  to  force  the  grate.]    Unbar  this  door ! 
I  am  not  mad !  I  am  not  mad  1 

[She  fslls,  exhausted,  against  the  grate,  by  the  bars  of  which  she  supports  herself.    She  is 
roused  from  her  stupor  by  loud  shrieks,  rattling  of  chahis,  Ac.] 

Hark  t  hark !— What  mean  those  yells— those  cries? 

[The  noise  grows  louder.] 

Hin  chain  some  forions  nw^^"*"  breaks ! 

[The  madman  is  seen  to  rush  along  the  gallery  with  a  blazing  firebrand  In  his  hand.] 

He  comes!    I  see  his  glaring  eyes! 

[The  madman  appears  at  the  grate,  which  he  endeavours  to  force,  while  she  shrinks  with 
an  agony  of  terror.] 

Now !  now  I  my  dungeon  bars  he  shakes 
Help !  help  I 
[Scared  by  her  cries,  the  madman  quits  the  grate.] 

[The  madman  again  appears  above,  is  seised  by  his  keepers,  with  torches;  and  alter  some 
resistance,  is  dragged  away.] 

He's  gone  !— 

Oh !  fearfrd  woe. 
Such  screams  to  hear— such  sights  to  sec ! 
My  brain !  my  brain ! — I  know,  I  know 

I  am  not  miad,  but  soon  shall  be. 
Yes— soon !  fi>r,  lo !  yon— while  I  speak— 

Mark  yonder  demon's  eyeballs  glare  I 
He  sees  me  I— now,  with  dreadful  shriek. 

He  whirls  a  scorpion  high  in  air  I 
Horror!— the  reptUe  strikes  his  tooth 

Deep  in  my  heart,  so  crush'd  and  sad: 
Ay !— laugh,  ye  fiends  1—1  feel  the  truth ! 
Tis  done !  *tis  done  I    [With  a  loud  shriek.] 
I'm  mad !— I  m  mad ! 

[She  dashes  herself  in  teenxj  upon  the  ground.] 

The  effect  produced  by  this  piece  was  so  decided^  that  it 
was  never  played  a  second  time.  Ladies  shrieked,  some  were 
seized  by  violent  hysteric  fits^  some  were  carried  out  fiunting^ 
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others  sat  mate  with  terror^  and  Mrs.  Litchfield  was  herself 
borne,  swooning,  from  the  stage. 

Lewis  was  a  very  prolific  song  writer,  and  being  a  good 
mnsician,  composed  airs  for  many  of  them.  Indeed  so  much 
was  his  ability  in  hitting  off  a  song  prized,  tha(  his  composi- 
tions were  frequently  introduced  in  the  plays  of  other  drama- 
tists. His  songs  best  known  axe  No,  my  Love,  No;  7%e  Banks 
of  Allan  Water;  He  Loves  and  He  Rides  Away,  and  Ply  ike 
Oar^  Brother. 

The  elder  Lewis  dying  in  the  year  1813,  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis  came  into  possession  of  a  considerable  property ;  but  as 
the  Jamaica  estates  had  been  mismanaged,  he  resolved  to 
visit  them,  and,  in  the  year  1815,  he  sailed  from  England  for 
the  West  Indies.  His  Journal  of  a  West  Indian  Proprietor, 
is  well  known,  and  it  proves  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  love 
for  all  his  species;  it  shows  too  how  there  were  practical 
philanthropists  in  these  kingdoms,  even  before  the  era  of 
Henry  Brougham,  or  the  epoch  of  Uncle  Tonis  Cabin,  He 
remained  four  months  in  Jamaica,  and  having  returned  to 
England,  set  out  on  a  continental  tour,  and  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Geneva,  made  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  August 
20th,  1816,  in  which  he  directs  that  no  slave  shall  be  sold  off 
his  estates  in  Jamaica.  This  codicil  is  remarkable  as  it  is 
witnessed  by  "  Byron,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelly,  John  Polidori." 

He  returned  to  England  in  August,  1817.  He  re- 
mained in  London  only  two  months,  and  sailed  for 
Jamaica,  a  second  time,  early  in  October.  During  his  conti- 
nental tour  he  wrote  a  poem  entitled.  The  Angel  of  Mercy. 
Whilst  composing  it,  Moore's  Lalla  Boohh  was  published, 
and  as  the  subject  of  The  Angel  of  Mercy ^  and  ot  Paradise  and 
the  Peri,  was  somewhat  analogous,  Lewis  considered  it  better 
to  defer  the  publication  until  after  his  return  from  the  pro- 
jected voyage,  and  he  gave  the  manuscript  to  a  friend.  We 
insert  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem : — 

Fairer  than  light  that  smiles  in  smnmer  sky, 

Dearer  than  cheriah'd  thoughts  of  days  gone  by ; 

More  swift  than  Time's  bright  wing,  when  Pleasure's  hour 

Fleets  o'er  the  revel  of  the  fieetlTe  bower ; 

Angels,  rejoicing,  waft  to  heav'nly  throne 

The  latent  wish  that  fidn  would  sin  atone. 

Yet  many  a  sun  the  lids  of  slumbering  spring, 
Hsd,  wakening,  kiss'd,  to  rise  on  breesy  wlng^ 
since  from  the  surface  of  the  deluged  world, 
UfiTCf  aasoaged  the  flood  Which  Justice  hurlM : 
And  in  harmonious  tints  of  that  bright  bow. 
Type  of  the  bond  of  Heavai  with  earth  bdow, 
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Ajodn  WM  by  the  w«eping  PhAtjT  vlew'd, 
ttewith  of  crime  by  rebel  iMn  puwued. 
Rarely  his  pen  of  pearl  in  orient  light 
Records  the  deeds  good  angels  Joy  to  write ; 
And  sad  the  pitying  cherub  scans  the  page, 
A  tablet  dire  of  Sin's  increastog  rage. 

If  ournM  and  sweet,  as  doth  the  eYening  gale 
Sigh  o'er  the  weeping  flowers  in  dewy  vale, 
After  a  day  of  glorious  golden  beams, 
HAth  lit  the  tinted  meads  and  glassy  streams. 
Was  stiU  the  angel  Phatyr's  pleading  stndn. 
As  hymn'd  seraphic  hosts  the  Eternal's  reign ; 
Stm  was  his  boon  the  heav'nly  throne  before, 
That  some  redeeming  act  might  man  restore. 
'*Mine  be  the  task!"  he  cried;  '*  the  triumph  mine. 
To  bear  such  tribute  to  the  realms  divine ; 
From  bowers  celestial  doom  d  the  while  to  roam. 
Until  I  win  my  glorious  passport  home  I" 

His  prayer  was  heard ;— «nd  thus  did  Heav'n  decree 
Phatyr,  in  mortal  guise,  should  captive  be. 
Till,  act  to  man  most  kard^  to  Heuv'n  moat  dear. 
Should,  by  atonement,  man's  transgression  clear. 
He  said-  -and  Phatyr  from  his  ludd  wing 
Waved  balmy  odours,  as  he  thus  did  sing : 

SONG  OF  THE  ANGEL  OF  MERCY 

"  There's  a  fair  flower  wreathing  the  heav'nly  throne, 
That  ever  the  dearest  to  Heav'n  is  known : 
'TIS  reared  in  the  beams  of  the  angel's  smile. 
And  its  blossoms  fall  softly  on  earth  the  while. 

Fierce  is  the  lightning  that  fires  the  brand  I 
Keen  is  the  sword  in  that  angel's  right  hand  I 
Tis  falling  1— 'tis  falUng  on  Man  in  his  pride— 
And  who  may  the  day  of  Jehovah  abide? 

Yet,  wherever  the  bolts  of  his  Justice  are  hurl'd. 

To  punish  the  rebels  of  yon  nether  world. 

Should  they  cross  this  sweet  flow'r  in  their  burning  flight, 

They  melt  into  tears  in  his  rainbow's  light 

Ah  I  none  know  this  flower,  save  those  who  have  found 
The  wreath  which  the  brow  of  repentance  hath  crown'd ; 
And  have  welcomed  it  blooming  in  heavenly  ray, 
When  the  flowers  of  earth  have  all  iSaded  away. 

This  well-beloved  blossom,  my  Joy  'tis  to  rear ; 
It  blooms  in  a  sigh,  and  it  smiles  through  a  tear: 
While  none  ever  vainly  in  heavenly  bower. 
Sought  the  /(/e-healing  balm  of  this  glorious  flower. 

Behold  ye!  'tis  twining  my  angel  brow : 

And  the  tear-dews  of  pardon  are  bright  on  it  now 

To  earth  and  its  valleys  of  sorrow  I  fly. 

The  herald  of  Mercy  and  Peace  from  on  high !" 

Lewis  sailed  from  Jamaica  for  England  on  the  fourth  of 
May,  1818,  and  being  attacked  by  yellow  fever,  he  refused 
to  follow  the  directions  of  the  physician,  and  having,  after 
some  days  illness,  taken  a  powerful  emetic,  he  never  rallied 
from  the  state  of  prostration  to  which  it  reduced  him,  and  died 
the  14th  dav  of  May,  1818. 

"  Lewis,  Byron  writes,  *'  was  a  good  man,  a  clever  man, 
bat  a  bore.  My  only  revenge  or  consolation  used  to  be 
setting  him  by  the  ears  with  some  vivacious  person  who  hated 
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bores  especiaUy, — ^Madame  de  Stael  or  Hobboose,  for  example. 
But  I  lOced  Lewis;  he  was  the  jewel  of  a  man,  had  be  been 
better  set; — ^I  don't  meanperionalfy,  but  less  tiresome,  for  he 
was  tedious,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  every  thing  and  every 
body.  Poor  feUow !  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  new  riches— of  a 
second  visit  to  Jamaica : — 


That  is,— 


'  rd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again !' 

*  I  would  ^ye  many  a  sugar  cane. 
Mat.  Lewis  were  alive  again !' " 


To  this  Scott  adds — '*I  would  pay  my  share  I  how  few 
friends  one  has,  whose  faults  are  only  ridiculous.  His  visit 
was  one  of  humanity  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  slaves. 
He  did  much  good  by  stealth,  and  was  a  most  generous  crea- 
ture." 

The  soubriquet,  Moni,  had  its  oriffin  from  the  novel,  but  he 
used  to  pretend  to  his  mother  that  he  preferred  it  to  his  own 
name,  Matthew  Gregory — he  often  told  her,  that  she  outraged 
his  helpless  infancy  by  the  name  Matthew,  but  there  was  a  two- 
fold barbaritjT  in  adding  Gregory.  His  figure  was  smaU,  in- 
deed, a  line  m  IJie  Monk  described  him — ''  A  graceless  form 
and  dwarfish  stature.''  His  eyes  projected,  and  he  was  per- 
haps a  more  odd  looking  man  than  Gibbon.  To  his  taste  for 
music  we  have  already  referred,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
stated  that  Lewis  had  a  finer  ear  for  rythm  than  Byron. 

The  following  ballad,  founded  on  a  story  told  to  Lewis  by 
Sir  Walter,  justifies  the  observation  just  quoted.  It  is  in  the 
same  wild  fancy  as  CAristabel,  founded  on  a  superstition,  that 
to  meet  three  ravens  together  is  unlucky.  A  sailor  tells  a 
friend  that  he  has  always  been  unfortunate  whenever  he  has 
encountered  those  birds.  The  first  time  he  was  wrecked  at 
sea,  the  second  time  his  wife  and  children  were  burned,  and 
the  third  time  he  was  forced  to  endure  the  companionship  of 
a  ghost  for  "  three  weeks  and  a  day.*' — He  sailed  in  a  slaver, 
the  Captain  was  a  savage  brute,  who  exulted  in  his  tyranny, 
and — 


Though  each  In  torn  wu  treated  ill, 
*Mongit  all  the  crew  alone 

Bill  Jonea  opposed  our  tyrant^a  will ; 

For  Bill  was  croaa  and  old,  and  still 
He'd  gire  him  tiack  his  own. 


And  niaaT  a  brutal  harsh  oommand 

Old  Bill  had  grumbled  at ; 
Til  once  he  was  order'd  a  aail  to  band. 
When  Bill  was  so  weak  he  searoe  could 
stand. 

But  the  captain  soofTd  at  that. 
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f\or  a  1m7  old  tonte,  poor  BUI  he  abiuad. 

And  forced  him  aloft  to  go ; 
Bat  their  dntf  to  do  hie  Hmha  reAieed, 
And  at  length  from  the  ropes  hie  bands  Bill 


loosed. 

UdhefoU 


And  he  foU  on  the  deck  below. 

Towards  him  straight  the  captain  flew» 

Crying,  **Dog !  dost  seire  me  so  ?'* 
And  wt£  derilish  spite  his  sword  he  drew, 
And  ran  Bill  Jones  quite  throng  and 
through; 
And  the  blow  was  a  mortal  blow. 

At  the  pdnt  of  death  poor  Bill  now  Ues, 

And  stains  the  deck  with  gore ; 
And  flzing  his  own  on  his  murderer's  eyes, 
**  Captain  I  alire  or  dead,"  he  cries, 
**  I  ne*er  will  leare  yon  more  r* 

"Ton  won't?** says  the  captain:  ** time  will 
show 

If  yon  keep  yoor  word  or  not ; 
For  now  in  ue  negro  kettle  below. 
Old  dog !  yonr  scoundrel  limbs  1*11  throw, 

And  ni  see  what  fkt  yon>e  got'* 

80  he  caused  the  cook  to  make  water  hot, 

And  the  corpse,  both  flesh  and  bones, 
(To  see  what  fltt  Bill  Jones  had  got) 
The  tmptMin  boO'd  in  the  negro  pot, 
Bnt  there  was  not  mach  fat  in  Jones. 

If  weU  his  word  the  captain  kept. 

Bill  Jones  kept  his  as  well; 
For  inst  at  midnight,  all  who  slept, 
WItn  one  consent,  from  their  hammocks 


Boosed  by  a  dreadfU  yelL 

Nerer  was  heard  a  more  tentble  soond : 

Fkst  to  the  deck  we  hied. 
And  there,  by  the  moonbeam's  light,  we 

found 
The  mnrder'd  man,  !n  ei^te  of  his  wound, 

Sitting  dose  to  the  steersman's  side. 

And  from  that  hour,  among  the  rest 

Bill  serred,  nor  left  os  more; 
With  bloody  trowsers,  bloody  vest, 
And  bloody  shirt,  and  blood/  breast, 

Stffl  he  stood  our  eyes  before. 

And  he*dolean  the  deck,  or  AH  the  pall. 
Or  he'd  work  with  right  good  wiU 

To  stop  a  leak,  or  drive  a  nail ; 
But  whenever  the  business  was  banding  a 

sail, 
Then  *spedally  ready  was  Bill. 


And  to  share  in  all  things  with  the  crew 

Did  the  spectre  never  miss ; 
And  when  to  the  cook,  for  his  portion  due* 
Each  sailor  went.  Bill  Jones  went  too. 

And  tender'd  his  platter  for  hia. 

His  fkce  look'd  pale,  his  limbs  seem'd  weak, 

His  footsteps  Ml  so  still. 
That  to  hear  their  sound  vou'd  vainly  seek; 
And  to  none  of  the  crew  did  Bill  e'er  speak, 

And  none  of  os  spoke  to  BilL 

But  when  three  weeks  had  crept  away, 

As  yon  Just  now  have  heard, 
The  captain  came  upon  deck  one  day, 
And  quoth  he,  **  My  lads,  I've  something  to 
say; 

Bill  Jones  is  as  good  as  his  word. 

He  never  leaves  me  day  nor  night, 
He  haunts  me— haunts  me  still ; 
By  the  midnight  lamp  I  see  the  spright, 
And  when  at  mom  the  sky  grows  light. 
The  first  sunbeam  shows  me  BilL 

At  meals,  his  pale  lips  speak  the  grace. 

His  cold  hand  gives  me  wine ; 
At  every  hour,  in  every  place. 
To  whatever  side  I  turn  my  fiice, 

Bill's  eyes  are  llx'd  on  mine. 

Now,  lads,  my  lesolntlon's  made, 

One  means  will  set  me  fi«e. 
And  Bill's  pursuit  tor  ever  evade. 
He  comes— he  comes  I   Then,  awayl"  he 

And  plunged  Into  the  sea. 

None  moved  a  Joint  the  wretch  to  save, 

All  stood  with  staring  eyes; 
Each  dasp'd  his  hand— a  groan  each  gave. 
When,  k).'  on  a  sudden,  above  the  wave, 

Once  more  did  the  CH^taln  rise. 

Flx'd  and  IbarAil  was  his  eye. 

And  paJe  as  a  corpse  his  brow. 
And  we  saw  him  dasp  his  bands  on  high, 
And  we  heard  him  scream  with  a  terrible 

"  By  —I  Bltt*s  with  me  now  !** 

Then  down  he  sunk  through  the  foaming 
flood 

To  hell,  that  worst  of  havens  I 
Now  Heaven  pteserye  you,  master  good, 
From  perilous  rage  and  innocent  blood. 

And  tmrn  meeting  with  three  ravens ! 


James  Smith  was  essentially  a  Poet  of  Fashion.  Thongh  the 
son  of  an  attorney^  and  holding,  himself,  the  office  of  Solicitor 
to  the  Ordnance,  after  it  had  become  vacant  at  his  father's 
death,  he  was  amongst  the  most  valued  of  all  the  clever  men 
who  made  half  the  charm  of  May-Fair  fashionable  life.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Febroary,  1775, 
and  was  educated  at  Chigwdl,  and  when  prepared  was  artid^ 
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to  hiB  father.  His  first  essay  in  literature  was  made  in  the 
pages  of  Colonel  Henry  GreviDe's  Pie-Nie  Neto^paper,  to 
wmch  he  and  his  brother  Horace  contributed,  with  Cumber- 
land, John  Wilson  C^ker,  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess,  and  some 
others ;  all  writing  gratuitously,  excepting  Combe,  the 
editor.  He  next  became  a  writer  in  the  London  Bevi^w,  and 
from  the  year  1807  to  1810,  was  a  constant  supporter  of  the 
MatUUy  Mirror^  then  the  property  of  Thomas  Hill,  whom 
Theodore  Hook  has  immortalized  as  Hull,  in  OUbert  Gumeg. 
Smith's  very  clever  imitations  entitled,  Horace  in  London,  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Mirror.  Of  these  the  following  is  a 
very  fair  specimen  : — 

THE  ACTRESS. 
Ne  clt  andlUB  tibl  amor  pndorL 


Ah  AcnssB  f— Well,  I  own  'tis  true, 
But  whv  should  that  yoar  love  subdue. 

Or  md  you  blush  for  Polly  ? 
When  all  wKhln  Is  sense  and  worth. 
To  care  for  modes  of  life,  or  birth, 

Is  arrant  pride  and  folly. 

A  PoDy,  In  a  Ibrmer  age, 

Bealm'd  the  Captain,  and  the  stace, 

To  shine  as  Bolton's  Duchess; 
Dtrkiff  and  Craom  since  haye  shown 
That  Tlrtne  builds  henelf  a  throne, 

Ennobling  whom  she  touches. 

In  each  new  pantomime  that's  hatch'd. 
The  Colnmbine  is  quickly  snatch'd 

To  wed  some  wealthy  suitor : 
'TU  "*  all  for  lore,  the  worid  weU  lost"— 
What  pupU  calculates  the  cost, 

Wlien  passion  is  the  tutor  ? 

Why,  all  the  woild's  a  stage,  and  we, 
It's  pantomimic  pageantry, 

Change  places  and  conditions : 


I  Fortune's  the  magic  Hariequin, 

Whose  touch  dliftises  o'er  the  scene 
I        Fantastic  tnnspoaltiona. 

Your  Polly  In  her  yetns  may  bear 

The  blood,  perchance,  of  London's  Mayor, 

Who  smote  the  Uni^s  reTiler ; 
Whose  maoe  a  monarch's  life  secures, 
But  slays  an  aneestor  of  yours, 

in  knocking  down  Wat  Tyler. 

She  who  is  arUess,  chaste,  refln'd. 
Disinterested,  pure  in  mind, 

UnsoU'd  with  Tioe's  leaTcn, 
Has  that  nobility  within. 
Which  kings  can  neither  gire  nor  win ; 

Her  patent  is  ft«m  heaven. 

Discard  your  doubts— your  suit  prefer ; 
You  dignify  yooraeli;  not  her. 

By  honourable  passion : 
And  if  your  noble  Mends  should  stare, 
Oo,  bid  them  show  a  happier  pair 

Among  the  fools  of  foshion. 


The  next  essay  made  by  the  brothers  was  that  so  widely 
known  as  Rejected  Addresses.  Most  readers  are  aware  that  at 
the  re-opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  the  year  1812,  a  prize 
was  offered  for  the  address  most  suited  to  be  spoken  on  the 
occasion.  Six  weeks  before  that  night.  Ward,  the  secretary, 
suggested  that  poems  written  in  imitation  of  the  styles  of  the 
most  remarkable  poets  and  verse-writers  of  the  day,  and  to  be 

Eublished  as  if  contributions  rejected  by  the  Committee,  would 
e  likely  to  seU.  The  idea  was  at  once  adopted  and  carried 
out  by  the  Smiths,  and  after  selecting  the  poets  each  was  to 
imitate,  Horace  left  town  for  Cheltenkim,  and  having  executed 
his  Dortionof  the  work,  returned  to  London,  when  he  found  that 
his  brother  had  made  an  equaUy  rapid  progress,  and  each  sub- 
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mitted  his  papers  to  the  other  for  change  or  correction.  The 
imitations  written  by  James  Smith  are  those  of  Wordsworth^ 
Cobbett,  Southey,  Coleridge,  *'  a  quiz  on  what  are  called  hu- 
morous songs/'  entitled  Lrury  Lane  Hustings^  Perry,  Crabbe, 
and  the  travesties  of  Macbeth^  George  Barnwell,  and  the  first 
stanza  of  that  inimitable  imitation  of  Byron — Cui  Bono. 
The  copyright  was  offered  to  Murray  for  twenty  pounds,  and 
refused,  but  half  the  copyright  was  purchased  by  Miller,  the 
publisher  of  the  collected  edition  of  Horace  in  London.  In 
1819,  after  the  sixteenth  edition  had  appeared,  Murray  gave 
£131  for  the  copyright;  since  that  period  he  has  sold  six 
editions — eight  thousand  copies.  Having  thus  taken  the  town 
by  an  irresistible  battery  of  humor,  the  fame  of  the  brothers  was 
widely  extended ;  and  as  Charles  Mathews  ^ew  upon  the  he^s 
of  the  play  goers,  he  found  James  Smith  to  be  the  only  man  who 
could  mmish  him  with  those  lyrics  known  as  ^'  Patter-Songs,'^ 
and  of  which,  since  Smith's  death,  Charles  James  Mathews 
is  undoubtedly  the  cleverest  writer. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  poems  of  this  class,  or  to  these 
songs,  that  we,  in  this  paper  refer,  but  rather  to  those  vers  de 
soci^t^,  those  short  poems  written  as  occasion  required,  or  to 
the  composition  of  which  some  fancy  or  some  folly  of  the  day 
invited.  There  is  about  these  verses  a  mingled  thoughtfulness 
and  humor  that  reminds  us  of  Sydney  Smith's  witticisms. 
They  frequently  make  one  think  quite  as  much,  and  as  readily, 
as  they  cause  us  to  smile.  "If,"  said  Lady  Blessineton, 
"  James  Smith  had  not  been  a  witty  man,  he  must  have  oeen 
a  great  man  /'  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  he  loved 
society  less,  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  graver  branches  of 
literature  rather  than  to  the  lighter  labors  of  periodical  com- 
position, he  would  hold  as  high  a  position  amongst  our  moral- 
ists as  he  now  occupies  amongst  our  humorists. 

The  following  poem  conveys  a  most  excellent  moral  in  a  very 
humorous  form : — 

FIVE  HUNDRED  A  YEAB. 

That  gilt  middle-path,  which  the  poet  of  Rome 

ExtoU'd  aa  the  only  safe  highway  to  bliM; 
That  **  haven"  whieh  many  a  poet  at  home 
AiMurea  ub  all  Guinea-bound  merchantmen  miu ; 
That  bleas'd  middle  line, 
Which  bard  and  divlno 
In  sonnet  and  sermon  so  sigh  for,  is  mine ;  — 
l^Iy  uncle,  a  plain  honest  fat  auctioneer, 
W'alk'd  off,  and  bequeath'd  me  Fire  Hundred  a  year. 
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I  ne'er,  If  I  live  to  tbe  age  of  Old  Pwr, 

Can  fall  to  remember  how  atared  brother  BilU 
Jack  bullied,  and  Tom,  who  is  now  at  the  Bar, 
DroTO  poat  to  a  Proctor  to  knock  up  the  wllL 
They  never  oonld  trace 
What  beauty  or  jpaoe 
Sir  Christopher  Catalogue  saw  in  my  flure. 
To  cut  off  three  youths  to  hia  boaom  so  dear. 
And  deluge  a  fourth  with  Fire  Hundred  a  year  ! 

The  will,  though  law-beaten,  stood  firm  as  a  rock. 
The  probate  was  properly  lodged  at  the  Bank ; 
Transferred  to  my  name  stood  the  spleen-moTing  stock. 
And  I,  in  the  west,  bearded  people  of  rank. 
No  longer  a  clerk, 
I  rode  m  the  Park, 

Or  lounged  in  Pall  Mall  an  hour  after  dark. 
I  entered,  what  seem'd  then,  a  happy  career, 
Poasesa'd  of  a  gig  and  Fire  Hundred  a  year. 

Ere  long,  I  began  to  be  bored  by  a  guest, 

A  strange  aort  of  harpy,  who  polaon'd  n^  feast : 
He  Yisits,  hi  London,  the  folks  who  dweU  West, 
But  seldom  oohMts  with  those  who  live  East 
Bar,  door-chain,  or  key. 
Could  not  ke^  me  free, — 
As  brisk  as  a  ballilT  in  bolted  Emnui. 
"  I'm  come,"  he  stiU  cried,  "  to  partake  of  your  cheer, 
Fm  partial  to  folks  of  Fire  Hundred  a  year." 

Meanwhile  my  three  brothers,  by  prudenoe  and  care. 

Got  onward  in  lifo,  while  I  stuck  by  the  wall  -, 
Bin  open'd  a  tea-shop  in  Bridgewater-square, 
And  Jack,  as  a  writer,  grew  rich  in  Bengal 
Tom  made  his  impressions 
Tbrou^i  Newgate 
•    ■        lalftoeb 


And  got  half  uie  business  at  Clerkenwell  Sessions^ 
They  marcfa'd  in  the  yan,  while  I  lagg'd  In  the  rear, 
Condemned  to  ^ftimt  and  Fire  HnnSied  a  year. 


Too  little  encouraged  to  feel  self-assured. 

Too  duU  for  retorts,  and  too  timid  for  taunts ; 
By  daughters  and  nieces  Fm  barely  endured. 
And  mortally  hated  by  uncles  and  aunts. 
If  e*er  I  entente 
A  girl  in  an  an^e, 

Up  steps  some  Duenna,  Iove*s  serpent  to  strangle ; 
**  Come  hither !  don't  talk  to  that  feOow,  my  dear. 
His  Income  Is  only  Five  Hundred  a  year." 

Without  tact  or  talents  to  get  into  ton. 

No  calling  to  stick  to,  no  trade  to  pursue: 
Thus  London,  hard  stepmother,  leaves  me  alone, 
With  little  to  live  on,  and  nothing  to  do. 
Could  I  row  a  Ilfo-beat, 
Make  a  boot  or  a  coat, 
Or  serve  in  a  sUversmith's  diop,  and  devote 
Hy  days  to  employment,  my  evenings  to  cheer, 
I'd  gladly  give  up  my  Five  Hundred  a  year. 

The  reader  has  frequently,  we  presume,  observed  the  intense 
affability  with  which  hostess  ana  guests  seem  imbued  when 
seated  round  the  dinner  table ;  but  the  scene  which  took  place 
before  the  invitations  were  issued,  was  not,  perhaps,  so  charm- 
ing from  the  urbanity  of  the  actors,  although  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  feast  may  have  been  the  only  parties  upon  the 
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stage.    Both  these  scenes  are  admirably  and  humorously  de* 
scnoed  by  our  Poet  of  Fashion  in  the  following  lines : — 


THE  DINNER. 


Thas  to  hi«  mate  Sir  Richard  spoke— 
'*  The  Home  is  ap ;  from  London  smolce 

All  fly ;  the  Park  gtowB  thinner ; 
The  friendi  who  fed  na,  will  condemn 
Onr  backward  board ;  we  must  feed  them : 

My  dear,  let's  give  a  dinner." 

•"AgreedP  his  lady  cries;  '* and  first 
Pat  down  Sir  George  and  Lady  Horst." 

**DoneI  now  I  name— the  Gattles?" 
**  My  dear,  they  Ye  rather  stapid."— '*  Stuff  1 
We  dine  with  them,  and  that's  enough : 

Be8lde^  I  like  their  patttes." 

"  Who  next  ?"— "  Sir  James  and  Lady  Dmm." 
••Oh  na"— ••Why  not ?"— - They'U  bring 
their  son, 

That  regular  tormentor  y 
A  eonple,  with  one  child,  are  sure 
To  bring  three  foolii  outside  their  door, 

Whene'er  abroad  they  rentnre." 


-John  Yates. "- 


What  I 


••Who  next?* 

M.P.  Yates; 
Who,  o'er  the  bottle,  stale  debates 

Drags  forth  ten  times  a  minute  ¥" 
••  He's  like  the  rest :  whoever /aUf, 
Out  of  St  Stephen's  school  tells  tales 

He'd  quake  to  utter  in  it." 

"Well,    haye    him  if   you  will,"— ••The 

Grants." 
••  My  dear,  remember,  at  your  aunt's 

I  Tiew'd  them  with  abhorrence." 
••Why   so?" — **Why,   since  tiiey're  come 

Ihmi  Lisle, 
(Which  they  call  LeelJ  they  bore  onr  isle 

With  Brnasela,  Tours,  and  Florence." 

••Where  could  you  meet  them T— At  the 

Nora." 
-Who  next?"— -The  Lanea."— ••We  want 
no  more— 

Lieutenant-General  Dixsy." 
-  He's  deaf."— ••  But  then  he'U  bring  Tom 

White." 
••  lyuel  aak  them  both :  the  boy's  a  bite  ; 

Well  place  him  next  to  Lizzy." 


'TIS  seven— the  Hunts,   the  Dunns,  Jack 

Yates, 
The  Grants  aasemble :  dinner  watts ; 

In  march  the  Lanes,  the  Gattles. 
OtileetionB,  taunts,  rabukes  are  fled, 
Hate,  scorn,  and  ridicule  lie  dead 

As  80  many  Donatties. 


Yates  carves  the  tnrbot.  Lane  the  Lamb, 
Sir  George  the  fowls,  Sir  James  the  ham, 

Dunn  with  the  beef  is  busy ; 
His  helpmate  pats  her  darling  boy. 
And,  to  complete  a  mother's  Joy,    - 

Tom  White  sits  next  to  Ussy. 


All  trot  their  hobbies  roxmd  the  room ; 
They  talk  of  routs,  retrenchments,  Hume, 

The  bard  who  won't  lie  fsUow, 
The  Turks,  the  stotue  in  the  Park, 
Which  both  the  Grants,  at  once,  remark 

Jump'd  down  from  Mount  Cavallo. 


They  talk  of  dances,  operas,  dress, 
They  nod,  they  smile,  they  acquiesce ; 

None  pout ;  all  seem  delisted : 
Heavens  I  can  this  be  the  self-same  set. 
So  courteously  received  when  met ; 

So  taunted  when  invited  ? 


So  have  I  seen,  at  Drury  Lane, 

A  play  rehearsed:  the  Thespian  train 

In  anus ;  the  bard  astounded ; 
Scenes  cut;  parte  shifted;  songs  displaoed ; 
Jokes  mangled;  characters  efhuied ; 

»  ConAision  worse  confiranded." 


But,  on  the  night,  with  seeming  hearts, 
The  warring  tribe  their  several  parte 

Enact  with  due  decorum. 
Such  is  the  gulf  that  intervenes 
"Twlxt  those  who  get  behind  the  i 

And  those  who  sit  befora  *em  I 


No  man  of  his  position  in  society  was  more  feted 
than  James  Smith.  He  was  made  for  London  life^  as  indeed 
all  such  men  are;  and  to  those  who  could  appreciate  genial 
humor,  always  restrained  from  degenerating  into  buffoonery 
by  the  instinctive  dictates  of  genUemanly  feeling,  his  com- 

Siny  was  most  acceptable.     He  was  a  constant  guest  of  Lady 
lessington's,*  and  usually  sptnt  some  portions  of  every 


*  See  Memoir  of  Ladj  Blessington  in  Irish  Quartbrlt  Rbview, 
No.  8,  Vol.  II.  p.  773. 
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SEur  with  John  Wilson  Croker»  Lord  Abinger^  the  late  earl  of 
ulgrave^  and  the  late  Lord  Harrington.  Bat  at  Lady  Bles- 
sington's,  at  the  Athensum^  the  XJnion^  and  the  Garrick  Clabs, 
most  of  his  honrs  of  relaxation  were  spent  daring  the  London 
season.  As  might  be  expected,  the  roond  of  life  at  these 
latter  places  did  not  condace  mach  to  the  preservation  of  his 
healthy  and  at  rather  an  early  age  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  goat, 
and  wlulst  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  his  enemy,  wrote 
the  following  lines  : — 


THE  BIRTH  OF  PODAGRA. 


'*  Fair  daugihter,  it  puules  me  much," 

Qaoth  JoT6  to  IdallA'a  Qoeen, 
**  why  yon  mazried  a  god  on  a  crntch. 

Who  never  looka  fit  to  be  seen. 
With  Mars,  and  with  Bacchns,  and  with 

Apollo  to  woo  you  in  aongs, 
Oh  I  how  conld  yon  marry  a  smith 

Who  ftiniiahes  poker  and  tongs?" 

''  Dread  sire,"  said  the  Qaeen  of  the  Loves, 

''  While  Vulcan  is  heating  hot  shoes 
All  day,  I  can  harness  mr  doves, 

And  call  on  what  peome  I  choose : 
You  mude  him  a  smith  fl^om  his  birth. 

His  forge  on  Mount  ^tna  he  pUes : 
Let  him  mind  his  shop  upon  earth. 

And  me  manage  mine  in  the  siLlcs* " 

The  Thunderer  nodded  assent. 

Ere  long,  with  his  vine-circled  rod. 
On  no  honest  embassy  bent. 

Came  Bacchus,  the  ivy-crown'd  god. 


He  drove  the  dame  oat  in  hia  car ; 

Anacreon  caU'd  up  the  Nine, 
And  thrumm'd  his  etenal  guitar 

In  praise  of  the  myrtle  and  vine. 

With  Vulcan  emptoy'd  all  the  day. 

The  lovers  felt  doubly  secure : 
We  know,  when  Orimalldn's  away. 

The  mice  are  not  over  demure. 
Thus  flitted  unclouded  the  scene, 

TUl  Dian  nine  circuits  bad  run  : 
When,  lo!  the  parturient  Queen 

Of  Paphos  gave  Urth  to  a  son. 

In  flannels  Jove  swaddled  the  imp, 

As  broad  as  his  mother's  blue  lone^ 
And  prudently  gave  him  a  Umpi, 

To  iMUs  for  lame  Muldber's  own. 
The  Bacchus  and  Venus-bom  child 

Grew,  otherwise,  healthy  and  stout. 
Hippocrates  nursed  him,  and  sfyled 

The  big-footed  libertine— Gout .' 


He  was  not  a  dangler  after  women,  but  was  with  them  a 
special  favourite,  and  few  men  were  more  frequently  required 
''just  to  write  one  line  in  my  Album''  than  James  Smith.  Of 
the  poems  contributed  by  him  on  tliese  Occasions,  the  following 
may  be  selected : — 


TIME  AND  LOVE. 


An  artist  painted  Time  and  Love ; 
Time  with  two  pinions  spread  above, 

And  Love  without  a  feather ; 
Sir  Harry  patronised  the  plan. 
And  soon  Sir  Hal  and  Lady  Ann 

In  wedlock  came  together. 

Copies  of  each  the  dame  bespoke : 
The  artist,  ere  he  drew  a  stroke. 
Reversed  his  old  opinions, 


And  straightway  to  the  fair  one  brings 
Time  in  his  turn  devoid  of  wings, 
And  Cupid  with  two  pinions. 

*'  What  blunder's  this  ?"  the  lady  cries. 
^No  blunder.  Madam,"  be  replies, 

"  I  hope  I'm  not  so  stupid. 
Each  has  his  pinions  in  his  day, 
lime,  before  marriage,  flies  away, 

And,  after  marriage,  Cupid." 


It  might  be  supposed  that  when,  in  after  life,  he  met»  in 
society,  those  autnors  whose  styles  of  poetry  he  had  imitated 
or  parodied  in  i\LQ  Rejected  Addresses,  unpleasant  scenes  would 
occur,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  tJie  partiesin  question  were 
either  to  good  humored,  or  men  of  too  much  good  sense  to  allow 
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tlie  jeu  d'  esprit  to  effect  their  tempers.  In  the  eighteenth  edition 
of  the  work,  to  which  Horace  Smith  wrote  the  preface,  and 
James  Smith  the  notes,  we  have  abandant  evidence  of  tlie  fact. 
The  only  poet  whose  verses  were  imitated,  and  who  afterwards 
referred  to  the  matter  seriously,  was  William  Spencer.  At  first, 
indeed,  it  was  otherwise.  Lydia  White,  who  had  invited  him 
to  a  dinner  party,  to  which  James  Smith  was  also  engaged, 
recoUected  that  it  was  possible  Spencer  might  not  wish  to 
meet  his  parodiest,  and  she  accordingly  wrote  to  him  and 
stated  that  a  gentleman  was  to  dine  with  her  whom  she  feared 
"  he  would  not  like  to  meet.*'  He  called  upon  her  at  once 
and  said,  '^  pray  who  is  this  whom  I  should  not  like  to  meet  P' 
She  replied,  "  0  !  one  of  those  men  who  made  that  shameful 
attack  on  you."  "  The  very  man  upon  earth  I  should  like 
to  know,"  exclaimed  Spencer,  and,  having  met,  they  were 
friends  for  ever.  He  afterwards,  however,  said,  "  it  is  aU  very 
well  for  once,  but  don't  do  it  again.  I  had  been  almost 
forgotten  when  you  revived  me ;  and  now  all  the  newspapers 
and  reviews  ring  with  ^  this  fashionable  trasliy  authdr.* " 

The  gout,  as  is  usual,  became  more  violent  as  its  victim 
grew  older,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1839,  he  suffered,  at  the 
same  time,  from  a  most  painful  fit  of  the  gout,  and  a  very 
enervating  attack  of  influenza.  He  went,  for  change  of  air, 
to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  seeming  to  rally,  returned  to  London, 
where,  however,  he  died,  on  Christmas  eve,  1889,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  that  humorous  style  of  verse,  so  successfully  cultivated 
by  Theodore  Hook  and  Thomas  Hood,  the  foDowing,  from  the 
l)en  of  James  Smith,  is  ingenious  : — 


SURNAMES. 


Men  once  were  sunuuned  from  thoir  »hape 
or  estate, 
(You  all  may  from  hintory  worm  it ;) 
There  waa  Lewis  tbc  Balky  and  Henry  the 
Great, 
John  Lackland,  and  Peter  the  Hermff. 
But  now,  when  the  door-plates  of  Mi.stors 
and  Dames 
Arc  read,  each  so  constantly  varies 
From  the  owner's  trade,  figure,  and  calling, 
Surnames 
Seem  given  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 

Mr.  Box,  though  provoked,  nercr  doubles 

his  fist, 
-   Mr.  Bums  in  his  srate  has  no  fuel, 
Mr.  Play&ir  won  t  catch  me  at  haznnl  or 
whist, 
Mr.  Coward  was  wing'd  in  a  duel. 


Mr.  Wise  is  a  donee,  Mr.  King  la  a  Whig, 
Mr.  CoiBn's  uncommonly  sprightly. 

And  huge  Mr.  Little  broke  down  in  a  gig, 
While  driving  fat  Mrs.  GoUghtty. 

Mrs.  Drlnkwater's  apt  to  indulge  in  a  dram, 

Mrs.  Angel's  an  absolute  ttury. 
And  meek  Mr.  Lion  let  fierce  Mr.  Lamb 

Tweak  his  nose  in  the  lobby  of  Drury. 
At  Bath,  where  the  feeble  go  more  than  the 
stont, 

(A  conduct  well  worthy  of  Noro,) 
Over  poor  Mr.  Lightfoot,  confined  with  the 
gout, 

Mr.  Hea>*iside  danced  a  bolero. 

.Miss  Joy,  wretched  maid,  when  slic  cli(»sc 
Mr.  Love. 
Toun*!  nuiliing  but  sorrow  await  hir; 
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She  now  holdi  in  wedlock,  m  tnw  Mm 

dOTO, 

That  fkmdMt  of  nntes,  Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Oldcaitie  dweUi  in  a  modem-baUt  hat, 

M!«  Sage  iB  of  madcaps  the  archest; 
Of  aU  the  queer  bachdon  Cnpid  e'er  cat, 

Old  Mr.  Yoonghnsband's  the  starchest 


Mr.  Chfld,  in  a  passion,  knocked  down  Mr. 
Bock, 
Mr.  Stone  like  an  aspen>leaf  shlTers ; 
Miss  Poole  nsed  to  dance,  but  she  stands 
likeastock, 
Ever  since  she  became  Mrs.  Rivem 
Mr.  Swift  hobbles  onward,  no  mortal  knowa 
how. 
He  moras  aa  though  cords  had  entwined 
him, 
Mr.  Metcsif  rsn  ofi;  upon  meeting  a  cow. 
With  pale  Mr.  TnnbuU  behind  him. 


Mr.  Baikei'a  as  mute  aaa  flah  &i  the  ssa, 
Mr.  Miles  nerer  mores  on  aloumey, 

Mr.  Gotobed  sits  op  till  half  after  thne, 
Mr.  Makepleoe  was  bred  sn  attomer. 

Mr.  Gardener  «an*t  tdl  a  flower  from  a 


rooL 
ftr.  Wilde  t 


Mr.  Wilde  with  timidity  dimwa  ba^ 
Mr.  Ryder  perftems  aU  hla  jonni^ya  ad 
foot, 
Mr.  Foote  allhis  joomays  on  hocadMck. 

Mr.  Penny,  whose  flUher  waa  roOIng  ia 
weiOtih, 

Kkk'd  down  all  the  fortune  Ua  dad  woo. 
Large  Mr.  Le  Ferre's  the  picture  at  health, 

Mr.  Goodenough  is  but  a  bad  one^ 
Mr.  Cmickshank  stept  into  three  t 


By 


year, 
showing 


Us  leg  to  sn  heiress  »— 


Now  I  hope  you*ll  acknowledge  Pto  t 
it  quite  dear 
Surnames  oyer  go  by  oontrariea. 


Of  Theodore  Hook  it  is  unnecessaiy  we  should  write  at 
any  length.  He  is  best  known  as  a  noyelist.  As  a  writer 
of  political  songs  and  pasquinades  few  men  excelled  him, 
and  our  chief  reason  for  here  introducing  his  name  is, 
that  the  two  poems  which  we  shall  present  are  now  com- 
pletely foi^tten.  In  truth,  for  the  pathetic,  he  had  little 
taste,  and  the  stream  of  life  for  him  was  all  cataracts 
bubbling  with  fun  and  humor;  for  its  quiet  glidings  through 
tiie  sha^  ways  and  sober  levels  of  existence  he  had  scant 
regard.  Men  such  as  he  spring  up  in  London  fashionable  and 
p<mtical  life;  if  they  be  wise  men,  o£Sce  and  wealth  are  in 
their  grasp;  if,  however,  they  prefer  enjoyment  and  social 
intercourse  before  the  naver  and  deeper  pursuits  of  existence, 
they  become  just  such  living  moral  lessons  as  Theodore  Hook 
himself  exemplified. 

Theodore  Edward  Hook  was  born  in  Charlotte-street, 
Bedford-square,  London,  on  the  22nd  day  of  September, 
1788.  Few  men  have  been  better  known,  whether  we  con- 
sider him  as  novelist,  as  journalist,  as  dramatist,  or  as  a  witr 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  society  calculated  to  foster  all 
the  genius  he  possessed ;  the  customs  of  Uie  time  could  only 
strengthen  those  convivial  tastes  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards so  remarkable,  and  his  quick  fancy  and  his  ready  pen, 
made  him,  for  his  own  sake,  but  too  acceptable  to  those  who 
deserted  him  when  the  brightness  of  fancy  was  decayed; 
and  when  life  was  waning  before  its  time— a  condition  not  less 
induced  by  their  patronage  than  by  his  own  folly. 

The  son  of  a  musician  and  composer,  admitted  early  behind 
the  scenes,  the  constructor  of  a  successful  comic  opera  when 
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in  his  sixteenth  year^  anxious  to  enjoy  society — ^who  can 
wonder  that  he  became  a  Poet  of  Fashion.  We  have  stated^ 
that  for  pathos  he  had  little  genius^  and,  indeed^  the  following 
lines  addressed  to  a  ladv,  afford  the  only  genuine  pathetic 
▼erses  we  have  ever  seen  nom  his  pen : — 


me  hoar  U  oome— the  cherish'd  hoar, 
When  from  the  Inuj  world  aet  free, 

I  ieek  at  length  mj  lonely  bower, 
And  moM  In  Mlent  thought  on  thee. 

And,  oh  I  how  iweet  to  know  tb*t  stUl, 
Though  Berer'd  from  thee  widely  fiu*. 

Onr  mindB  the  lelf-aame  thought  can  flll- 
Onr  eyes  yet  seek  the  Mlf-Mme  etar. 

Compnlilon  from  its  deetln'd  course 
Tlw  magnet  may  awhile  detain. 

But  when  no  more  withheld  tqr  foroe, 
It  tremUee  to  lU  north  again. 


Thus,  though  the  idle  world  may  hold 
Mt  fetter'd  thoughts  awhUe  from  thee, 

To  thee  they  spring,  when  unoontrdll*d. 
In  aU  the  warmth  of  liberty. 

The  fldthflil  dove,  where'er  by  day. 
Through  fltida  of  air  her  pinions  rore, 

Still  seeks,  when  daylight  dies  away. 
The  shelter  of  her  nattre  grore. 

So  at  this  calm,  this  silent  hour. 
Whatever  the  dally  scenes  I  see. 

My  heart  (its  joyless  wand'rlngs  o'er) 
Returns  nnalter'd  sttll  to  thee. 


Of  his  political  poems  we  cannot  here  insert  any  specimens, 
as  they  do  not  properly  come  within  scope  of  our  paper,  and  we 
close  onr  selection  from  Hook  with  the  following  lines,  written 
after  leaving  the  house  of  a  lady  who  had,  as  he  says,  pre- 
sented him  "  her  tiumb  to  shake  hands  with :"— • 


VISmNGS. 


Some  women  at  parting  scarce  give  yon 

So  much  as  a  simple  good-bye. 
And  from  others  as  long  as  you  live,  yon 

Win  nerer  be  bless*d  with  a  sigh ; 
Some  will  press  you  so  warmly,  you'd  linger 

Beside  them  fbr  ever,  and  some 
Will  gtre  you  an  icy  forefinger. 

But  Fanny  presents  you  a  thumb. 

Some  win  gi?e  you  a  look  of  indifference, 

others  wiU  give  you  a  smile ; 
WhOe  some  of  the  colder  and  stiffer  ones, 

Bow  in  their  own  chiUy  style. 
There  are  some  who  look  merry  at  parting, 

And  some  who  look  woeAiUy  glum ; 
Some  give  you  a  blessing  at  starting, 

But  Fanny  Just  glTCS  you  a  thumb. 

There  are  some  who  wffl  go  to  the  door  with 
you. 
Some  ring  for  the  msn  or  the  maid ; 
Some  who  do  less,  and  some  more,  with  yon. 
And  a  few  would  be  glad  If  yon  stay'd. 
luVl  be  slack  again. 


A  Bood  many  wish  you^ 

lluir  way  on  a  visit  to  come; 
Two  or  three  give  you  leave  to  go  back  again. 

But  Fanny  gives  only  her  tbnmbi 

With  a  number,  ten  minutes  are  longer 

Than  you  find  yourself  welcome  to  stay ; 
While  some,  whose  affections  are  stronger, 

Would  like  to  detain  you  aU  day. 
Some  offinr  you  Sheny  and  biscuit, 

others  give  not  a  drop  nor  a  crumb ; 
Some  a  sandwich,  tnm  sirloin  or  brisket, 

But  Fanny  gives  simply  her  thumb. 


Some  look  with  a  sort  of  a  squint  to  yoo. 

Some  whisper  they've  visits  to  make ; 
Some  g^€»  at  their  watches— a  hint  to  you. 

Which,  if  yon  are  wise,  you  win  take. 
Some  faintly  invite  you  to  dinner, 

(So  (klnt,  you  may  see  it's  aU  hum. 
Unless  you*i«  a  slUy  beginner) 

But  Fanny  presents  you  a  thumb. 

Some  chatter— thirteen  to  the  doien— 

Some  don't  speak  a  word  aU  the  time ; 
Some  open  the  albums  thev've  chosen, 

And  beg  you  to  scribble  in  rhyme : 
Some  bellow  so  loud,  they  admonish 

Your  ear  to  take  care  of  its  drum ; 
Some  give  you  an  og^e  quite  tonnish. 

But  Fanny  gives  nought,  save  her  thumb. 

Some  wonder  how  long  you've  been  aboent, 

Despair  of  your  coming  again ; 
While  some  have  a  coach  or  a  cab  sent, 

To  take  you  away  if  It  rain. 
Some  shut  up  their  windows  in  summer. 

Some  won't  stir  the  fire  though  you're 
numb; 
Some  give  you  hot  pundi  in  a  rummer, 

But  Fanny  gives  only  her  thumb. 

Some  talk  about  scandal,  or  lovers. 

Some  talk  about  Barron  or  Scott ; 
Some  offer  yon  eggs  udd  by  plovers. 

Some  offer  the  luck  of  the  pot ; 
A  neat  many  offer  yon  nothing, 

Thev  sit,  llk^  automata,  dumb, 
The  slUv  ones  give  yon  a  loathing, 

But  Fanny  gives  merely  her  thumb. 
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Some  bore  you  wiUi  slx-yoar  <dd  gaUes, 

In  the  shape  of  a  master  or  mlM ; 
Otheni  hold  up  their  slobbering  babies, 

Which  70a  most  be  a  brute  not  to  kiss : 
Some  tell  yon  their  household  disasters. 

While  others  their  instruments  strum : 
Some  give  you  receipts  tor  com-platsteTs, ' 

But  Fanny  presents  you  her  thumb. 

Some  talk  of  the  play  they've  been  last  at^ 

And  some  of  the  steam-driven  coach; 
While  those  vho  are  prudes  look  aghast  at 

Each  piece  of  new  scandal  yen  broach : 
Some  talk  of  conTerttng  the  Hindoos, 

To  relish,  like  Christians,  their  mm ; 
Some  give  you  a  view  trcm  their  windows. 

But  Fanny  gives  only  her  thumb. 

Some  ask  what  yon  think  of  the  tussel, 

man. 
Between  the  all-lies  and  the  Porte ; 
And  Cod-rlngton*8  thrashing  the  mnsde- 

man 
(Puns  being  snch  people's  fbrte). 


The  men  speak  of  change  in  tbe  caUnet ; 

The  women — ^how  can  they  alt  mum  ? 
Give  their  thoughts  upon  laoes  and  taUael, 

But  Fanny  gives  merely  her  thnmb. 

Some  spesk  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanedowne, 

Who,  to  prove  the  oiid  proverix,  has  set 
About   thief-catching— laying    wise    plaos 
down 

In  the  "  Hue  and  Cnr"  weekly  gazette. 
Some  think  that  the  Whigs  are  Imt  noodles 

(But  such  are,  of  eonrse,  the  mere  senm) ; 
Some  give  you  long  tales  of  their  poodles, 

But  Faxrny  presents  yon  her  thumb. 


Ctood  luck  to  them  all  i^where  /  visits 

I  meet  with  warm  hearts   and 
hands; 
But  that's  not  a  common  thing,  la  It  T 

For  I  neither  have  houses  nor  lands : 
Not  a  look  tmt  the  sool  has  a  part  in  it, 

(How  dlilierent  the  looks  are  of  aome !) 
Oh  I  give  me  a  hand  with  a  heart  in  It^ 

And  the  devil  take  finger  and  thnmbL 


Thomas  Haynes  Bayly  was  bom  at  Bath,  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  October^  1797^  and  was  the  only  son  of  Nathaniel 
Bayly^  of  Mount  Beacon  House^  near  Bath,  and  of  Miss  Tho- 
mas, daughter  of  Sir  George  Thomas,  Bart.,  of  Batton  Park, 
Sussex.  By  his  father  he  was  connected  with  the  Earl  of 
Stamford  and  Warrington,  and  by  his  mother  with  the  Bar- 
oness Le  Despencer.  By  birth,  therefore,  he  belonged  to  the 
world  of  fashion,  and  genius  made  him  its  poet.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester,  and  at  St.  Mai/s  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
spent  three  years.  He  intended  to  enter  the  church,  but  grew 
weary  of  it,  and  applied  himself,  or  fancied  he  applied  himself, 
to  stady  for  the  bar. 

Early  in hiscoUege  course  he  formed  a  friendship  with  a  young 
companion  who,  becoming  consumptive,  was  attended  most 
kindly  by  Bayly ;  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  his  young 
friend's  family,  the  Poet  became  attached  to  his  friend's  sister, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  former  the  feeUng  of  afiPection  grew  more 
ardent;  but  marriage  was  impossible,  as  Us  father,  upon  whom  he 
was  entirely  dependant,  was  unwiUing  to  contribute  to  his  sup- 
port if  he  should  wed  the  lady.  Our  poet  grew  melancholy  and 
desponding,  wrote  verses  and  songs  innumerable,  and  was  fast 
approaching  to  the  woful  state  of  Pendennis,  when  that  youth's 
heart  was  enthralled  by  the  bright  eyes  and  flowing  hair  of 
Tie  Fotkeringay,  This,  of  course,  was  a  melancholy  condi- 
tion, and  change  of  scene  was  prescribed — a  prescription 
quite  in  keeping  with  Ovid's  rule,  and  Bayly  visited  Scotland 
and  Ireland.     Be  remained  in  Dublin  during  the  year  182^5, 
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and  wrote  and  published  a  small  volume  entitled  Miniature 
Lyrics.  Amongst  these  Lyrics  was  the  song  known  as  Isabel, 
which  was  sung  with  considerable  effect  by  Miss  Ashe;  and 
another,  the  pretty  ballad  known  as  Come,  Open  Tour  Casement, 
My  Dear,  the  melody  for  which  was  composed  by  our  country- 
man, Balfe^  who  was  just  then  entering  the  musical  world. 

Bayly  returned  to  Bath  in  January^  1824,  and  his  heart 
appears  to  have  quite  regained  its  strength^  as  upon  his  return 
he  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Helena  Beecher  Hayes^  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Hayes,  Esq.,  of  Marble  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  was  married  to  her  on  the  11th  day  of  July,  1826. 

Some  short  time  after  his  marriage,  whilst  staying  with  his 
wife  and  a  large  party  at  Ghessell,  Lord  Ashtown's  villa,  the 
ladies  of  the  company  having  left  the  dinner  table,  the  gentle- 
men forgot  the  lapse  of  time,  and  Bayly  was  the  only  one  who, 
after  considerable  delay,  recollected  it.  He  accordingly  went 
in  search  of  them,  and  saw  them  at  some  distance ;  they  like- 
wise perceived  him,  and  moved  off  in  the  opposite  direction, 
feeling  annoyed  at  what  they  considered  a  slignt.  He  did  not 
follow  them,  but  turned  into  an  arbor,  called  the  Butterfly 
Bower,  and  a  butterfly  passing  before  him,  suggested  thoughts 
which  he  then  weaved  into  his  pretty  ballad,  Vd  Be  a 
Butterfly,  and  upon  returning  to  tea,  ana  wishing  to  show  his 
fair  friends  who  nad  cut  him  that  he  had  been  more  pleasantly 
employed  than  in  escorting  them,  produced  the  lines,  and 
noting  the  music — Mrs.  Bayly  composing  the  symphonies  and 
accompaniment— -delighted  the  party  by  singing  tne  song  the 
same  evening. 

Thomas  Moore  and  Bayly  had  become,  through  congeniality 
of  taste,  very  close  friends,  and  in  the  former  poet's  Biary  we 
find  frequent  mention  of  the  latter.  In  the  sixth  number  of 
the  Melodies  Moore  printed  the  beautiful  poem  known  as  Bear 
Harp  of  my  Country,  and  upon  reading  this  Bayly  wrote  the 
following  unes : — 


need  not  the  poet's  partins  words, 
Nor  think  you  hear  his  closing  strain ; 

For  lore  still  lingers  on  the  chordn, 
And  wooes  him  to  his  lyre  again. 

"t 

His  hand  its  office  may  reftue, 
Bnt  genius  cannot  slumber  long ; 

And  soon  again  shall  Kiln's  muse 
Give  life  and  strength  to  Krin's  song. 


Again  his  music  shall  bestow 

A  charm  to  make  our  moments  gnr ; 
Again  the  lover's  heart  shall  glow, 

While  beauty's  lip  repeats  the  lay. 


Yes,  often  shall  his  voice  receive 
Tlic  patriot's  praise,  the  fair  one's  smile ; 

And  Albion's  sons  again  shall  give 
The  tribute  of  a  sister  i.slc. 
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Then  do  not  hear  him  with  rogret. 
Or  »t  his  iluvirell  notes  repine; 

Our  IkTonrtte  bard  shall  charm  na  jet 
With  many  a  gay  and  sportive  line. 


When  lorers  breathe  ^last  adieu 
To  maids  who  treat  them  with  disdain ; 


A  glance  their  passion  can  renew, 
A  smile  can  Inre  them  back  again. 


Thus  though  the  bard  may  now  rebel, 
Thoogh  now  his  hand  the  lyre  may  apam ; 

The  echoes  of  his  own  iSireweU 
Shall  tempt  the  rorer  to  retnm. 


Bayly  appears  to  have  regarded  Ireland  with  very  warm 
feeh'ngs  of  regard.  The  following  extract^  describing  the 
deserted  residence^  and  the  condition  of  the  neglected  people 
on  the  property  of  an  Irish  absentee  landlord^  is  spirited,  and 
from  his  poem,  Tke  Absentee,  written  during  the  distresses 
which  prevailed  in  the  year  1822 : — 

Ck>  fiwhion— to  tiie  house  of  mourning  go  f 
With  that  warm  cheek  of  lire— that  heart  of  snow. 
There  wUl  that  flushing  cheek  be  pale  with  dread. 
When  tiiy  i^ce  rests  on  the  unoonsdons  dead ; 
There  will  that  heart's  unthinking  coldness  melt, 
Subdued  by  better  feellngB-~now  unlUt 
■Thy  lively  spirit  shrinks  trcm  sorrow's  breath  ; 
What  has  that  glowing  form  to  do  with  death  t 
Disease  may  rage— thy  fUlow-man  may  be 
Hurled  to  tiieir  grares;  but,  what  is  that  thee? 
Gaxe  on  the  dead— restrain  thy  heart's  disgust— 
What  he  is,  thou  shalt  b»— mere  lUUess  dost ! 

The  spring  Is  spent  in  London's  gay  career, 
And  in  the  warmer  season  of  the  year, 
An  English  oottage-Yllla  near  the  sea 
Is  the  retreat  of  Erin's  Absentee  t 
The  winter  finds  him  in  the  streets  of  Bath; 
Spring  reconducts  him  to  the  London  path; 
His  road  Is  dreular,  its  course  pursuing, 
It  leads  to  nothing— but  his  country's  ruin. 
Tet  has  not  nature,  with  a  liberal  hand, 
Scattered  her  beauties  o'er  his  native  land  ? 
KiHamev's  lakes,  and  rodu,  and  WIcklow's  glens 
Are  lordy,  and  nnrlTalled ;  pendla—pens — 
Can  ne'er  describe,  or  paint  them,    llien  surrey 
Dublin— still  smiling  o'er  her  beauteous  bay, 
And  own  that  Erin  is  too  ftlr  for  thee. 
Deserter!  Benegade!  and  Absentee! 

The  winter  after  his  marriage  he  employed  in  preparing  his 
novel  !I%e  Jylmers,  which  was  successful,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
wrote  a  very  pretty  Irish  story  in  the  Keepsake,  called  A  Legend 
ofKillamey.  Finding  himself  popular  as  a  novelist,  and  having 
composed  the  series  of  ballads  Known  as  Songs  of  the  Seaetms, 
and  Songs  of  the  Chateau,  and  Songs  of  the  Lays  of  Chivalry, 
he  changed  his  residence  to  London,  and  in  the  year  1829 
wrote  a  melo-drama  called  l%e  Witness,  which  was  produced 
at  the  English  Opera  House.  It  had  a  run  for  only  seven 
nights,  although  supported  by  Miss  Kelly,  then  in  the  zenith 
of  her  reputation.    A  few  months  afterwards  his,  Sold  for 
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a  Song  was  produced,  and  saccecded  admirably.  During  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1829,  whflst  staying  at  his  uncle's  resi- 
dence, Batton  rark,  being  obliged  to  visit  London,  he  em- 
ployed himself,  during  his  day's  coaching,  in  writing  the  well 
known,  and  most  deservedly  admired  drama,  Perfectianf  or  The 
Lady  of  Mumter.  It  was  presented  to  nearly  all  the  London 
mana^rs  but  was  refused,  and  to  the  discrimination  of  Madame 
Vestns  the  public  owe  the  possession  of  this  amusing  piece. 
Few  dramas  have  been  more  successful,  and  some  months 
after  its  production  on  the  public  stage  it  was  performed  in 
the  private  theatre  at  Drakelowe,  with  the  following  cast : — 


Sir  Lawrence  Paragon, 

Charles, 

Sam, 

Kate  O'Brien, 

Susan, 


Mr.  Lester. 
Sir  Soger  Qriesley. 
Viscount  Castlereagh. 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 
Lady  Sophia  Qriesley. 


ShortljT  after  the  production  of  PerfecUofij  Bailey  published 
his  Fashionable  Eclogues  and  the  Songs  of  the  Boudoir ^  in  which 
series  appeared  the  favorite  ballad  We  met,  'Ikoas  in  a  Crowd. 
In  the  following  extract  &om  the  Fashionable  Eclogues^  the 
speaker.  Miss  Long,  having  been  informed  by  her  mother  that  the 
I)uke  Filchesterton  has  made  an  ofTer  of  his  hand,  expresses 
her  opinions,  feelings,  and  sentiments,  on  the  subject,  and  it 
is  a  very  good  example  of  Bayly's  lighter  manner : — 


What  do  70a  M7  7— The  Doke !— His  Gnce ! 

A  Dncheas!— can  It  l>« ! 
(He*8  aizty-flTe)  hofw  Tery  odd 

That  he  ahould  fix  on  me ! 
The  Dnke  I— (he  cant  hare  long  to  live) 

Hla  Qxaoe  I  when  wiU  he  call? 
How  Inckj  Lord  Fitihudutirer 

Meant  nothing  after  all ! 
The  Dnke  1— he*a  rery,  very  old ; 

Bat  what's  that  to  his  wife ! 
Ton  do  not  care  three  straws  about 

Myflither'stimeoflUiB. 
ms     Oraoe!— what     gorgeous     wedding 

clothes .' 

Whatjewelslshallget! 
The  diamonds  of  the  funily, 

(I*n  hare  them  all  new  set) 
The  Dnke !— be  can't  lire  very  long, 

HlB  hnaky  cough  Is  chronic, 
And  doubtless  I  shall  find  a  friend 

Exoeedin^y  platonic. 
Toull  teU  the  the  Dnke  I'm   flatter'd— 


pleased:— 
Ob  I  stop,: 


n'll  see. 
Of  eonne,  that  aU  his  worldly  goods 
Are  settled  upon  me. 


A  Doehasa !— only  think,  Karoma, 

I  shall  be  call'd  your  Grace ! 
What  had  I  best  be  married  in. 

White  satin  or  Uond  lace  ? 
Bless  me!  how  rery  strange  HwUl  seem 

To  hare  a  sponse  on  cratcbes  1 
I  long  to  ten  Fitilackstiver 

That  I*m  to  be  a  Duchess. 
Poor  nu  I    It's  weU  I'm  not  hU  wife ; 

It  would  hare  made  me  ill. 
To  go  and  make  a  ftias  about 

Some  odious  butcher's  bin. 
It  neyer  would  have  aultad  me 

To  hash  the  boU'd  and  roast  1 
And  ascertain  what  eggs,  and  beer. 

And  soap,  and  candies  cost  1 
Poor  Fits  f  don't  let  him  marry,  Ma— 

Oh^  apropos  of  marriage  i 
I  must  consult  him  when  he  calls, 

About  my  trareUtng  caxrlage. 
The  gout,  they  say,  Is  apt  to  klU 

When  Tital  parts  it  touches ; 
Make  haste.  Mamma,  and  teU  the  Duke, 

TbatI  wffl  be  his  Duchess ! 


To  those  who  only  know  men  in  their  books,  who  judge 
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of  an  aathor's  mind  by  that  which  issues  from  his  pen,  it  is 
very  likely  that  Bayly  may  seem  a  careless^  thoughtless^  man, 
dwelling  only  in  a  world  of  romance,  occupied  solely  with  his 
fancies,  and  the  folHes^  and  fopperies  of  fashionable  life.  But 
at  the  very  period  in  which  he  mi^ht  be  considered  most  en- 
gaged in  hterary  and  thought-diverting  pursuits — ^the  year 
1828,  he  addressed  to  his  wife,  who  was  much  grieved  at  the 
loss  of  their  son,  the  following  very  beautiful  lines : — 


Cling  to  the  cross,  thou  lone  one, 
For  a  Bcdaoe  In  thy  grief; 

Let  lUth  believe  its  promise, 
There  is  joj  in  that  belief! 

Oh  lie  not  down,  poor  moomer, 
On  the  cold  earth  in  despair ; 

Why  give  the  grare  thy  homage  ? 
Does  the  spirit  moulder  there  7 

The  unbeliever  trosta  not 
The  atonement  of  the  Cross : 


Say,  where  shall  he  find  comfort, 
In  the  gloom  of  soch  a  loss? 

Can  He  cheer  his  house  of  mourning. 
With  the  maddened  cry  of  mirth  ? 

No!  he  throws  liimaelf  despairing 
On  Au  a//,  a  clod  of  earth. 

Cling  to  the  Cross,  thou  lone  one. 

For  it  liath  power  to  save. 
If  the  Christian's  hope  fbrsake  thee. 

There's  no  hope  b^ond  the  grave. 


All  through  life  Bayly  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  or  friend- 
ship, with  most  of  the  literary  men  of  his  time,  and  we  find 
letters  addressed  to  him  from  Moore,  Sogers^  Theodore  Hook, 
Grofton  Groker,  Gait,  and  others;  but  our  countryman,  John 
Banim,  whose  memoiy  is,  like  that  of  all  distinguished  literary 
Irishmen — neglected,  was  his  dearest  friend.  The  last  years 
of  Banim's  life  was  dragged  out  in  all  the  wretchedness 
of  corporeal  anguish,  which  deprived  him  of  all  mental  energy. 
He  was,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  a  young  man,  and  bright 
and  buoyant  years  of  life  were,  in  the  course  of  nature,  before 
him ;  but  hard  and  early  struggles  had  worn  out  the  body,  whilst 
the  spirit  was  but  beginning  to  bum  with  that  brilliancy  of  which 
the  latest  gleamings  were  the  brightest.  He  longed  for  life 
as  only  the  dying  man  who  feels  tne  fire  of  genius  within  him 
can  long,  or  as  the  youth  whose  flower  of  health  is  withering 
away,  hopes  for  its  reblossoming — ^to  him,  indeed,  feeling  and 
knowing  his  own  genius,  having  worked  for  breads  and 
having  won  it,  and  fame,  life  was  doubly  Ufe,  and  he  must 
have  known  but  too  deeply,  that  thought  of  Schiller,  which 
Bulwer  Lytton  has  so  beautifully  translated — 

"  Earth  and  Heaven  which  such  joy  to  the  living  one  gave 
From  his  gaze  darkened  dimly ! — ^and  sadly  and  sighing 
The  dying  one  shrunk  from  the  Thought  of  the  grave, — 
The  World,  oh  !  the  World  so  sweet  to  the  Dying !" 
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It  was  after  he  had  called  to  see  his  friend  thus  expiring 
that  Bajly  wrote  the  following  lines : — 


I  saw  him  on  hU  coach  of  pain, 

And  when  I  heard  htm  apeak. 
It  was  of  Hope  long  niin'd  In  vain. 

And  tean  ttole  down  his  cheek. 
He  spoke  of  honoon  early  won. 

Which  yoath  eonld  rarely  boast; 
Of  high  endeaTonrs  well  begun, 

Bat  prematorely  lost. 


I  saw  him  on  a  brighter  day, 
Among  the  first  spring  flowers; 

Despairing  thoughts  had  passed  away, 
He  spoke  of  future  hours ;  , 


He  spoke  of  health,  of  spirits  treed 

To  take  a  noble  aim ; 
Of  efforts  that  wore  sore  to  lead 

To  fortune  and  to  fame  I 


They  bear  him  to  a  genial  land 

The  cradle  of  the  weak ; 
Oh  {  may  it  nenre  the  feeble  band. 

And  animate  the  cheek  I 
Oh !  may  he,  when  we  meet  again, 

Those  flattering  hopes  recall, 
And  smiling  say— "They  were  not  rain, 

I've  realised  them  aU  I" 


In  the  year  1831  difficulties  seemed  to  gather  round  our 
Poet,  and  his  father's  property,  and  his  own — chiefly  coal 
mines,  were  unproductive,  whilst  Mrs.  Bayly's  Irish  es- 
tate became  also  embarrassed ;  thus  oppressed  by  these 
double  misfortunes,  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  such 
extreme  mental  prostration  as  to  be  unable  to  compose  a 
single  line  worthy  of  his  reputation.  Variety  of  scene  was 
prescribed,  and  he  changed  his  residence  to  France — he  was, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  restored  to  health — and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  following  lines  were  the  outpourings  of 
a  chastened  spirit : — 

SHOW  ME  THE  RUINED  MAN. 


But  God  will  give  us  strength 
For  the  burthen  we  must  bear ; 

Adversity  hath  taught  me  this— 
Man  never  should  despair. 


Show  me  the  rained  man 

Who  never  hopes  to  rise, 
Who  on  the  earth  where  he  is  hurl'd, 

Without  an  effort  lies. 
Oh  1  bid  him  come  to  me 

And  tell  his  secret  care ; 
Whatever  it  be,  he  yet  must  learn 

Man  never  should  despair. 

II. 

This  is  not  said  by  one. 

Who  no  reverse  has  known ; 
The  chances  are,  his  lot  hath  been 

Less  fi^oomy  than  my  own. 

Having  found  that  his  genius  for  dramatic  composition  was 
decided,  he  had  applied  himself  assiduously  to  it*,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  to  the  year  1837  he  had  produced  thirty-six  dra- 
matic pieces.  Amongst  those  which  still  keep  the  stage  we  need 
scarcely  name  Perfection  ;  we  may,  however,  mention  some  few 
others,  the  titles  of  which  are,  perhaps,  better  known  to  the 
reader  than  the  name  of  the  author.    Amongst  the  chief  we  may 


The  gloom  of  blighted  hopes 

None  better  know  than  I, 
And  wrong'd  by  those  I  loved,  I've  pray'd 

To  lay  me  down  and  die ! 
But  blessings  still  remaln'd, 

And  'twas  an  impious  prayer; 
Hope  will  not  leave  a  guiltless  mind,   ~ 

Man  never  should  despair. 
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place  A  GefUleman  tn  IHJkuUies;  You  eanH  marry  yawr 
Orandmother;  Why  dortt  Ske  Marry;  My  LUtte  Jdopied; 
FaHy  and  Fifty;  Tie  SpiUalJieldi  Weaver;  (he  HawTj  or 
Tke  Carnival  BaU. 

For  eveiy  thing  in  nature  oppressed  by  deformilyy  Bavly 
seems  to  nave  entertained  a  kmdlj  and  manly  feeung;  his 
poem.  The  Bridesmaid,  written  to  embody  the  supposed 
thoughts  of  a  young  and  deformed  girl,  who  had  been  the 
bridesmaid  of  a  sister,  just  departed  on  her  wedding  tour, 
but  who  was  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  insanity,  a  circum- 
stance known  to  the  bridegroom,  who  had  married  her  for  her 
wealth,  is  extremely  pathetic,  and  fully  justified  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  he  stated  to  Bayly,  referring  to  these  lines,  **  they 
have  too  much  tenderness  and  beauty  not  to  be  qnite  familiar 
to  me/'  We  presume  that  most  of  our  readers  could  write  as 
Sir  Bobert ;  but  there  is  another  poem  not  so  well  known, 
and  which,  in  our  mind  expresses,  in  a  manner  still  more 
poetic  and  exquisite,  the  feeling  of  one  deformed,  it  is — 

THE  EXHIBITED  DWABF. 

I. 
I  Uj  wlthoat  my  flkther'i  Aoor^ »  wretched  dwvflah  boj ; 
I  did  not  dan  to  lift  the  latch,  I  heard  the  Toice  9f  jo]r. 
Too  veil  I  knew,  when  I  was  near,  mj  flUiher  nerer  amUed ; 
And  ahe  who  bore  me  tnm'd  away,  abhorring  her  poor  child. 


A  atranger  aaw  me,  and  he  bribed  my  parenta  wUh  his  gold ! 
Oh  1  deeper  ahame  awaited  me— the  dwarflah  boy  waa  aold ! 
They  never  loved  me,  never  dalm'd  the  love  I  could  have  felt ! 
And  yet,  with  bitter  tean,  I  left  the  cottage  where  they  dwelt. 


The  stranger  aeem'd  more  kind  to  me,  he  spoke  of  brighter  daya ; 
He  Inred  each  alumbMng  talent  forth,  and  gave  unwonted  praiae ; 
Unused  to  smiles,  how  ardently  I  panted  for  iqiplaaael 
And  daily  he  instracted  me— too  soon  I  learned  the  caose. 


I  stood  upon  his  native  shore ;  the  secret  was  ezplaln'd ; 
I  was  a  vile,  degraded  slave,  in  mind  and  body  chaln'd  1 
Condemn'd  to  foce,  day  after  day,  the  rabble's  miBan  gase; 
To  shrink  before  their  merriment^  or  blosh  before  their  praise  I 


In  anguish  I  must  still  perform  the  oft-repeatod  task ; 
And  courteously  reply  to  all  Mvollty  may  aak. 
And  bear  inhuman  scrutiny,  and  hear  the  hateftil  Jest  t 
And  itag  the  song— then  crawl  away  to  tears  instead  of  rest. 


I  know  I  am  diminutive,  ay,  loathsome,  if  yon  will ; 
But  say,  ye  hard  hearts !  am  I  not  a  human  being  still  f 
With  feelings,  sensitive  as  yours  peihapa,  I  have  been  bor 
I  could  not  wound  a  foltow-man,  In  mockery,  or  sconi  1 
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Bat  aome  there  ue,  who  eeem  to  ahrink  sway  fhnn  me  at  first, 
And  then  speak  kindly;  to  my  heart  that  trial  Is  the  worst  1 
Oh,  then  I  long  to  kneel  to  them,  imploring  them  to  save 
A  hopeless  wretch,  who  only  asks  an  honourable  grare  1 

The  playful  cast  of  our  poet's  mind  is  displayed  in  many  of 
his  songs.  The  following  lines  are  amusing,  and  they  express, 
in  very  natural  terms,  the  usual  results  of  that  most  unsuitable 
of  all  unsuitable  things  to  a  climate  like  ours — 

A  PIC-NIC. 


**  A  ple-nlc,  a plo-nici  so  haimy  together ! 
Intelligent  women,  agreeable  men  I 

The  middle  of  Jane,  so  we  most  have  fine  weather ; 
We'll  go  upon  donkeys  to  Bogglemy  Olen. 

There  has  not  been  rain  for  six  weeks,  and,  at  present, 
There  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  change ; 

No  pio-nle,  I'm  sore,  ever  yet  was  so  pleasant- 
Few  people  can  realize  all  they  arrange !" 


Oh  I  these  words  at  night  were  the  rery  last  spoken. 

The  first  In  the  morning  were  equally  gay; 
There  was  a  great  mist,  which  we  knew  wasa  token 

At  noon  we  should  have  a  most  exquisite  day. 
The  donkeys  arrive,  and  the  sodable  meant  for 

The  matrons  unfitted  for  sidesaddle  fSeats ; 
The  baskets  of  prog  and  the  hampers  are  sent  for. 

And  pack'd  in  the  rumbles,  or  under  the  seats^ 


And  now  we  set  off-wdl  the  carriages  quite  ftill : 

Do  look  at  Hiss  Symons,  how  oddly  she  sits  1 
No  sun  to  annoy  us,  It's  really  delightfhl  I 

Don't  mind  Mrs.  Wilkina,  she  says  that  it  spits ! 
Some  people  take  pleasure  in  throwing  cold  water 

On  parties  of  pleasure,  sad  talking  of  damp ; 
She's  Just  the  Ul-natured  old  woman  I  thought  her, 

Well  laugh  at  her  presently  when  we  encamp. 


Mydonkey,  In  stooping  to  gather  a  thistle, 

Was  very  near  pitching  me  over  his  head ; 
Dear  me  I  I  do  think  it's  beginning  to  drlssle, 
*  Oh,  let  us  take  shelter  in  yonder  old  shed  I 
How  foolish  to  put  on  my  pink  satin  bonnet  I 

I  envy  Miss  Martin,  she's  snug  In  the  straw ; 
My  lilac  pelisse,  tool  the  water  drips  on  it, 
The  loveliest  Ulac  that  ever  I  saw .' 


For  my  part,  I  own  I  like  this  sort  of  il ^ 

With  sun  perpendicular  what  could  we  do  f 
8o  pleasant  to  find  the  dust  laid  when  returning ; 

'twill  dear  up  at  twelve,  or  at  latest  at  twa 
And  now  we're  at  Bogglemy,  dear,  how  unlucky ! 

I'm  sure  I  heard  something  like  thunder  lust  then : 
The  plaoe  Is  so  gloomy— the  path  is  so  mucky  - 

I  icaree  can  believe  I'm  at  Bogglemy  Olen ! 
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W0  cannot  dine  mder  the  tnw   It  would  chill  lu; 

Well  try  to  take  shelter  in  vonder  retreat : 
Oh,  dear  1  it*a  a  dirty  old  cowhonae,  twin  UII  ua ; 

If  all  must  crowd  into  it,  think  of  the  heat  I 
A  aoup-plate  inverted  Mias  Hilllngton  naes 

To  keep  her  thin  dippers  ahoTe  the  wet  day ! 
Oh  1  aee  through  the  roof  how  the  rain-water  ooiea- 

The  dinner  wUl  all  taate  ct dripping  to-day! 


A  plQ-nio^  a  piO'ttiel  ao  wretched  together! 

All  drakgle-tail  women,  and  crosa-looking  men! 
The  middle  of  Jnne,  yet  this  terrible  weather 

Haa  made  a  moraaa  ef  poor  Bogglemy  Glen  I 
It  ralnajnat  like  hncketa  of  water;  at  present, 

There  is  not  the  aUghtest  appearance  of  change : 
Twaa  rery  ahenrd  to  leave  Waterloo  Creaoent— 

Few  people  can  reallae  aU  they  arrange. 

From  the  year  18SS  to  18S6,  Bayly  resided  in  Paris,  and 
returning  to  England  in  the  latter  ^ear,  he  once  more  applied 
himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  vanous  songs ;  but  in  the  year 
1837  he  was  attacked  by  brain  fever,  whilst  preparing  a  novel 
entided.  Kindness  in  Women,  for  Bentley.  Erom  this  illness  he 
recovered,  but  was  never  completely  restored  to  health.  His 
weakness  increased,  and  having  removed  to  Boulogne,  he 
found  his  constitution  shattered,  and  a  confirmed  jaundice 
having  seized  him,  his  last  days  were  passed  in  all  the  horrors 
of  that  disease.  He  still  found  the  old  spirit  of  poetijr  cling- 
ing to  him,  and  occasionally  composed  short  poetical  pieces — 
many  of  them  are  devotional,  and,  amongst  the  latest  written 
are  the  following  beautiful  lines : — 


IS  THERE  AM  UMBEUEVEE? 


I. 


Is  there  an  onheliever ! 

One  man  who  walks  the  earth. 
And  madly  donbta  that  Proridenoe 

Watched  o'er  him  at  his  birth  ? 
He  robs  mankind  for  ever 

Of  hope  beyond  the  tomb ; 
What  gives  he  as  a  recompense  ?— 

The  bmte's  nnhaUowed  doom  1 

XL 

In  manhood's  loftiest  hoar, 
In  health,  and  strength,  and  pride, 

Oh  I  lead  his  steps  through  allenrs  green, 
Where  riUs  'mid  cowslips  glide. 


Climb  natore's  granite  tower. 
Where  man  hath  rarely  trod ; 

And  will  he  then,  in  snch  a  scene, 
Deny  there  is  a  God? 


Tea,— the  prond  heart  will  ever 

Prompt  the  fUse  tongue's  reply  I 
An  Omnipotent  providence 

Still  madly  hell  deny. 
Bat  see  the  unbeliever 

Sinking  in  death's  decay; 
And  hear  the  cry  of  penitence  I 

He  never  learnt  to  pray  1 


Bayly  returned  to  England,  he  was  advised  to  try  the  air 
and  waters  of  Cheltenham,  but  all  aid  from  these  sources  was 
unavailing.  The  jaundice  turned  to  dropsy,  and  he  died  at 
Cheltenham,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  1839.  He 
was  buried  in  the  new  cemetery  of  the  town,  and  in  St.  James's 
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church  a  tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing tribute,  from  the  pen  of  poor  Theodore  Hook  : — 
•    He  was  a  kind  parent. 
An  affectionate  husband, 
A  popular  Author, 
and 
An  accomplished  gentleman. 
To  commemorate  all  his  good  qualities. 
Which  she  duly  appreciated. 
This  tablet  has  been  erected 
By  his  disconsolate  mother. 

Few  English  lyrists  have  enjoyed  a  wider  or  more  lasting 
reputation  than  IBayly.  His  songs  are,  perhaps,  more  gene- 
rally sung  than  Moore's;  not  that  they  are  more  poetical, 
but,  chi^,  because  the  exouisite  melodies  to  which  so  many  of 
them  have  been  composea^  by  Joseph  Philip  Knight^  are 
written  for  ordinary  singing  voices^  whilst  most  of  Moore's 
songs  are  adapted  to  beautiful  music,  never,  as  we  believe,  meant 
for  vocalization^  and  which  generally  ascends  to  too  high  a  key, 
or  falls  to  one  below  the  compass  of  that  voice  which  can 
reach  the  higher  notes.  For  this  reason  Bayly's  songs  are 
sung  bv  the  young ;  to  those  in  middle  age  they  are  imbued 
with  all  that  charm  which  Lamartine  calls — 

"  Le  parfum  des  souvenirs,  Todeur  du  pass^" — 
recalling  the  dreams  of  other  days,  when  the  piano  was  a 
tiysting  place,  and  love  was  made,  in  that  wickedest  of  all 
dangerous  ways — another  man's  words,  and  when  perhaps,  the 
now  grave  man  of  forty  lingered  to  watch 

'' — ^the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes ;" 
or  if  some  sweet  blonde  were  the  idol,  felt  with  Moore — 

'^  Her  floating  eves,  oh  I  they  resemble 

Blue  water-lilies  when  the  breeze 
Is  making  the  waters  round  them  tremble." 

From  these,  and  other,  causes,  Bayly  has  continued  a  popular 
and  fashionable  poet,  and  the  only  song  writer,  now  living, 
whose  name  can  be  considered  kindred,  is  Charles  Swain — 
Barry  Cornwall,  and  Charles  Mackay,  are  poets  of  another 
order  of  genius. 

And  now  our  pajper  is  concluded :  we  may  have  suggested  to 
the  reader  some  renections,  upon  the  Poets  of  Fashion,  not 
altogether  profitless.  We  have  given  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Wiluams  as  the  Poet  of  Fashion  in  his  age,  and  have  omitted 
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Lord  Chesterfield  and  Sir  Charles  Banbury^  because  Williams 
was  the  most  remarkable.  Oar  object  has  been  to  revive  a  few 
forgotten  memories  of  those  who  laughed  away  the  joyous 
hours  of  a  sunny  life,  and  if  a  moral  can  be  drawn  horn  our 
efforts,  we  would  wish  it  to  be,  that  genius  in  high  places  is 
not  all  given  to  frivolity,  or,  if  so  squandered,  renders  its 
possessor  unhappy.  We  would  likewise  show  that  a  life  of 
rational  ease  is  not  incompatible  with  considerable  liteiaij 
efforts.  Thus  Lewis,  though  dying  in  his  forty-third  year, 
had  produced  twenty-two  very  sncoessful  publications,  some  of 
them  being  novels  which  would  now,  had  not  ScoU,  by  his 
wizard  genius,  changed  the  public  taste,  hold  the  highest  place 
in  our  literature.  The  age  of  Poets  of  Fashion  pMsed  away 
with  that  of  the  Jnnuals,  and  the  last  effort  of  revivification  was 
made  by  the  Honorable  Geor^  Sydney  Smyth^  inhis  iTw/me 
Faneie9.  The  world  of  fashion  is,  we  are  quite  satisfied,  not 
at  all  calculated  to /aster  the  poetic  temperament,  and  we  have 
heard  many  men,  chiefly  in  literary  circles,  but  too  ready  to 
apply  to  fashion  the  lines  on  America,  addressed  by  Moore  to 
William  Spencer — 

**  la  this  the  region  then,  is  this  the  clime 
For  soaring  fancies  ?  for  those  dreams  sublime. 
Which  all  ttie  miracles  of  liffht  reyeal 
To  heads  that  meditate  andhearts  that  feel/* 

We  believe  the  drawing-room  is  as  likely  to  produce  a  poet 
as  the  coffee-house,  and  William  Spencer,  writing  gaj  and 
poetic  thoughts,  was,  in  our  mind,  as  worthy  of  praise  as 
Ilbenezer  Euiott,  the  lyrist  of  the  factorv.  Manv  critics 
will  applaud  the  latter,  not  because  his  mind  was  brighter,  but 
because  the  former  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  a  fool,  yet  there  is  as  much  heart,  as  much  mind,  in 
Spencer's  W^e,  Childreny  and  Friends,  or  in  his  BeiA  Cfdleri, 
as  in  any  of  EUiotf  s  Cdm  Law  Rhymee.  The  reader  may  not 
agree  with  our  views  upon  this  subject ;  at  all  events  we  hare 
shewn  him  that  a  Poet  of  Fashion  can  compose  something 
better  than  '*  nonsense  verses,''  and  superior  to  Swift's  Ode, 
by  a  Person  of  Quality.  Men  who  can  write  such  verses  as  we 
nave  inserted  are  good  company  for  their  circle,  bringing  bright 
thoughts  and  kindly  feelings  to  those  who  read  them»  teach- 
ing that  all  the  world  abroad  is  not  barren,  and  saving  them 
from  the  dreary  fate  of  those  who  are — 

"  Without  one  breath  of  soul  divinely  strong, 
One  ray  of  mind  to  thaw  them  into  song." 


Aet.  IV.— EEV.  SAMUEL  MADDEN. 

1.  Themistoele^t  the  lover  ofhu  eountry.    A  Tragedy ^  as  iCie 

acted  at  the  ThecOre  Royals  in  LineoMs  Inn  Fields. 
12mo.    Dublin  :  8.  PoweU.     17&9. 

2.  A  Proposal  far  the  general  encouragement  of  learning  in 

Dublin  College:  dedicated  to  his  grace,  the  lord  pri- 
mate ;  and  humbly  offered  to  the  consideration  of  all  that 
loish  well  to  Ireland.  4t;o.  Dublin:  O.Orierson.  17S1. 
S.  Memoirs  of  the  twentieth  century ,  being  original  letters  of 
state  under  George  the  sixth.  Yol.  I.,  8vo.  London : 
Osborn,  Longman,  &c.     1733. 

4.  Reflections   and  Resolutions  proper  for  the  gentlemen  ^  of 

Ireland,  as  to  their  conduct  for  the  service  of  their  country  ^ 
as  landlords  J  as  masters  ^families,  as  Protestants,  as 
descended  from  British  ancestors,  as  country  gentlemen 
and  farmers,  as  justices  of  the  peace,  as  merchants,  as 
members  of  Parliament.  8vo.  Dublin  :  E.  B^y. 
1738 

5.  A  Letter  to  the  Dublin  Society,  on  the  improving  of  their 

fund ;  and  the  manufactures,  tillage,  ^c,  in  Ireland. 
8?o.    Dublin :  E.  Beilly.     1739. 

6.  Boultef^s  Monutnent.    A  panegyrical  poem,  sacred  to.  the 

memory  of  that  great  and  excellent  prelate  and  patriot, 
the  most  reverend  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter;  late  lord  arch- 
bishop  of  Ardmagh,  and  primate  of  all  Ireland.  8vo. 
London :  S*  Bichardson.     1745. 

The  Irish  chroniclers  relate,  that  early  in  the  fourth  century 
three  heroic  native  princes,  styled  the  three  Collas,  conquered  a 
large  portion  of  Ulster,  comprising  the  present  counties  of  Louth, 
Monaghan,  and  Armagh,  and  this  territoiy  was  said  to  have 
acquired  the  name  of  Oirghialla,  or  Oriel,  from  its  conquerors 
having  stipulated  with  the  monarch  of  Erin,  that  any  of  their 
descendants  who  might  be  demanded  as  hostages,  should  not 
be  fettered  in  the  ordinary  manner,  bat  with  golden  gyves^ 
styled  in  Gaelic,  Oirghialla.  In  the  fifth  century  two  power- 
ful chieftains  of  Oriel  determined  to  migrate  from  their  then 
overcrowded  territory  to  a  less  densely  peopled  region. 
'*  Numerous,''  said  they,  '* '  are  our  heroes  and  great  is  our 
population,  our  tribe  having  multiplied,  and  we  cannot  all 
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find  room  in  any  one  province,  without  quarrelling  among 
ourselves^  for  nobles  cannot  well  bear  to  be  confined  /  and 
they  also  said:  'Let  us  see  which  province  of  Banba*  is 
thinnest  in  population^  and  in  which  the  most  Fir  Bolgs 
remain;  and  let  us  narrow  it  on  them.  'Die  provinoe  of 
Connacht  is  in  the  possession  of  these  Attacotfi^  excepting 
that  they  pay  tribut«  to  our  relative,  and  let  us  attack  it.' 
Those  who  held  this  conversation  were,  Mcdni  the  gr^t»  bom 
whom  the  hosts  of  Hy  Many  are  named,  and  Eodaaidh  Fer^ 
dagbiall,  his  father,  who  had  the  hostages  of  Ulster  and  Orid 
together.^'  They  then,  adds  the  chronicle,  proceeded  in  well 
arranged  battalions,  with  their  flocks  and  hmls,  from  Qogher 
to  Loch  Bi,  plundered  the  country  in  thesr  pr<^;ress,  and 
demanded  tribute  from  its  lord,  named  dan,  who  assembled 
his  forces  and  would  have  given  them  battle,  had  not  Sl 
Orellan  interposed  and  made  peace  between  them,  becoming 
himself  the  guarantee  for  its  ooservance.  The  noblest  of  the 
hostages,  Amhatghaidh^  or  Auley,  son  of  Maine,  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Cian's  brehon,  whose  wife  became  enamoured 
of  the  prisoner,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  lawgiver,  who 
procured  the  slaughter  of  the  hostages  by  night;  and  Cian  and 
his  tribe  treacherously  planned  to  surprize  the  strangers  at  a 
meeting  to  which  they  had  invited  them  on  the  follo¥nng 
day.  This  design  was  made  known  to  the  saint,  who  was 
the  guarantee  between  them,  and  the  legend  of  the  conquerors 
states  that,  ^'when  St.  GreUan  had,  from  the  door  of  his 
church,  perceived  these  arms,  and  these  great  hosts,  he  raised 
his  two  hands  to  God,  being  apprehensive  that  his  guarantee 
would  be  violated,  and  he  obtained  his  request  from  God,  for 
the  great  plain  was  softened  and  made  a  quagmire  under  the 
feet  of  Cian  and  his  people,  so  that  they  were  swallowed  into 
the  earth  :  and  the  place  received  the  name  of  Magh  Liach, 
that  is,  '  the  plain  of  sorrow,'  from  the  sorrow  of  the  heroes, 
who  were  thus  cut  off  by  the  holy  cleric.  Then  Maini  and 
his  people  came  to  where  St.  Grellan  was,  and  bowed  down 
their  heads  to  him,  and  he  told  them  how  treachery  had  been 
designed  for  them,  and  how  God  and  himself  had  saved  them 

*  This  was  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland.  The  Fir-Bolgs  verc 
said  to  hare  preceded  the  Tuatha  de  Danans  in  colonizing  the  island ; 
and  the  "  Attacots"  were  a  servile  class  under  the  Milesians.  See  the 
••Celtic  Records  of  Ireland,"  Irish  Qdarterlt  Review  'Vol.  I.» 
428. 
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from  those  treacheioas  people.  St.  Qrellan  then  said  to  them, 
'  take  possession  of  this  territory,  abominate  treachery,  and 
you  shall  have  my  blessing;  observe  brotherly  love,  and 
ordain  my  tribute  and  my  own  land  for  me  from  this  day  out 
for  ever/  '  Pass  thy  own  award,'  said  Maini, '  in  whatever  is 
pleasing  to  thee/     '  I  will,'  said  St.  Grdlan." 

The  saint  then  stipulated  the  amount  of  tribute,  to  be  paid 
to  him  and  his  successors,  saying  in  conclusion  :*- 
'*  My  blessiog  on  the  agile  race,  the  clan  of  MaM  of  chess-boardB, 
That  race  shall  not  be  subdued,  so  as  they  carry  my  crozier. 
Let  the  battle  standard  of  the  clan  be  my  crozier**  of  true  value, 
And  battles  will  not  overwhelm  them,  ueir  successes  shall  be  very 

great." 

Main^  the  great  reigned  for  fifty  years  in  the  territorv 
named  from  him  Hy  Many,  or  the  land  of  the  sons  of  Maine, 
which  originally  extended  from  Clontuskert  (Cluain  Tuas- 
cairtj,  near  Lanesborough,  in  the  county  of  Boscommon, 
southwards,  to  the  boundary  of  Thomond,  or  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  from  Athlone,  westwards,  to  Seefin  and  Athenry, 
in  the  present  county  of  Gblway.  This  chieftain  was  the  great 
progenitor  of  the  families  of  O'Kellv,  CVMullally,  Mac 
Edchadha  or  Keogh,  (yNaffhten  ;t  and  from  Anmchadh,  son 
of  Eoghan  Buac,  fourteenth  in  descent  from  Maini,  sprung 
the  race  of  CXMadden,  or  (yMadudhain,  who  were  chiefe  of 
Sil  Anmchadha,  a  territory  nearly  coextensive  with  the  barony 
of  Longford,  in  the  county  of  Gralway,  and  the  parish  of  Lus- 
magh,  in  the  King's  county.  Seven  chieftains  of  the  Sil 
Anmchadha  were,  at  various  periods,  princes  of  all  Hy  Many, 
and  of  these  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  Eoghan,  or  Owen 
(yMadden,  head  of  the  dan  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who 
aided  the  Anglo  Normans  in  their  contest  against  the  Irishry  of 
Connacht  and  Edward  le  Brus,  in  return  for  which  the  earl 
of  Ulster,  and  his  son  William  De  Burgo,  agreed  that  the  third 
of  his  province  should  be  under  the  controm  of  Owen  and  his 

*  This  crozier,  which  was  borne  as  the  Cathach,  or  battle  standard  of 
the  tribes  of  Hy  Many,  was,  according  to  Dr.  O'Donovan,  preserved 
for  ages  in  the  fimily  of  O'Cronghaile,  or  Cronelly,  who  were  the  ancient 
eomharbast  or  succestors  of  St.  Grellan.  So  late  as  the  year  18d6,  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  a  poor  man,  named  John  Cronelly,  the  senior  re- 
presentative of  the  comharbas  of  the  saint,  whollved  near  Ahascra,  in 
the  east  of  the  county  of  Qalway ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

t  For  notices  of  the  most  eminent  persons  sprung  from  these  clans, 
see  the  '*  Historic  Literature  of  Ireland/*  Irish  Qdabtbrlt  Rbvibw, 
Vol.  I. 
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sons ;  that  no  strange  steward  should  preside  over  him  and  his 
Oaels^  and  that  his  stewards  should  be  over  the  English  of  the 
entire  territory  of  Hy  Many^  both  towns  and  castles.  The 
bard,  moreover,  tells  ns  that : — 

''  What  procured  for  Eoghan  these  privileges  at  this  jtmctore  in 
preference  to  all  the  Qaels  of  Erin,  was  the  goodness  of  his  tmth 
which  was  incorruptible ;  for  he  would  not  break  his  pledg^  word, 
for  obtaining  in  recompence  a  lordship  equal  to  his  own  territorj, — 
and  for  the  splendour  of  his  hospitality  to  the  ^eat  and  the  humble, 
for  there  is  not  a  house  which  the  strange  chieftains  wish  more  to 
frequent  than  the  house  of  Eoghan,  except  their  own  mansions,  from 
their  knowledge  alike  of  his  truth  ana  hospitality,  and  from  the 
splendour  of  his  mansion  to  recdve  them ;  for  this  fair  prince  erected 
for  a  habitation,  at  Magh  Bealaigh,  a  strong  castle  of  stone  and  fine 
timber,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  erected  by  any  sub -chief  in 
£rin«  He  also  repaired  the  churches  of  the  countnr  in  general. 
And  he  taught  truth  to  its  chieftains  and  kept  his  people  from  trea- 
chery and  fratricide,  and  has  checked  their  evil  customs  and  dissen- 
sions, and  taught  charity  and  humanity  in  his  goodly  districts.  He 
also  wrested  from  his  neighbours  a  portion  of  each  proyince^ 
namely,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Meath,  which  is  under  hb  stewards, 
and  the  northern  portion  of  Ormond,  which  is  under  his  high  con- 
troul.  And  this  chieftain  possesses  more  wonderful  characteristics 
than  any  of  the  men  of  this  island,  for  his  people  are  so  much  in 
dread  of  him  that  he  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  hostages,  or 
have  recourse  to  fetters ;  and  another  thing  undoubtedly  wonderful 
in  this  Eoghan  is,  that  he  does  not  refuse  any  one  gold  or  horses, 
food  or  kioe,  and  he  is  the  wealthiest  of  the  race  of  Gaedhal  for 
bestowing  them." 

Previous  to  the  sixteenth  century  a  branch  of  the 
(yMaddens  emigrated  to  England,  wnere^  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIEE.,  we  find  Hugh  Madden  seated  at  Bloxham 
Beauchamu,  Oxfordshire,  who,  according  to  sir  Frederic 
Madden,  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, was  an  "  offset  of  the  old  Irish  stock.*'  His 
great  grandson,  Thomas  Madden,  having  been  appointed 
comptroller  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  settled  at  Baggot-rath,  near  Dublin,  and  died  in 
1640^  leaving  as  heir^  his  son  John  Madden,  of  Madden- 
ton,  county  Kildare,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  his  majest/s 
court  of  Castle  chamber,  and  general  solicitor  for  parliamentary 
sequestrations,  1644-9,  who,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  and  co- heiress  of  Charles  Waterhouse,  of  Manor 
Waterhouse,  county  Fermanagh,  had  seven  children,  all  of 
whom  died  young,  or  without  issae,  except  John,  who  became 
head  of  the  family^  and  Anne,  who  married  Josias,  fourth  lord 
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Castlestaart,  of  the  coanty  of  Tyrone.  John  Madden,  on  his 
death,  in  1661,  was  sacceeded  by  his  son  and  namesake,  who 
became  a  doctor  of  medicine,  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Irish  college  of  Physicians,  and  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1680,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Molyneux,  and 
sister  to  oar  famous  William  Molyneux;  and  by  her  he  had 
the  following  children :  Samuel  Molyneux  Madden ;  John 
Madden,*  D.D.,  dean  of  Kilmore,  and  vicar  of  St.  Anne's, 
Dublin ;  Thomas  Madden,  M.D.,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
university  of  Dublin ;  Edward  Madden,  deputy  clerk  of  the 
Hanaper  o£Sce ;  Margaret,  married  to  Sobert  Best,  of  Cnoc- 
beg,  in  the  Queen's  county ;  and  Adam  Madden,  who  died 
with  his  mother  in  child-birth,  in  1695.  By  his  second  wife, 
Frances,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Bolton,  of  Brazeel,  county 
Dublin,  he  left  two  sons,  Nicholas  and  Bolton  Madden,  the 
former  of  whom  was  left  heir  to  his  father,  in  the  lands  of 
Tiscoffey  and  Lacken,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and 
houses  in  Galway,  which  had  been  conveyed  to  his  father  by 
his  cousin,  Edward  Madden.  Dr.  John  Madden,  who  died  in 
1703,  appears  to  have  had  a  taste  for  literary  and  antiquarian 
pursuits,  as  he  made  a  collection  of  manuscripts  connected 
with  English  and  Irish  history,  which  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  John  Steame,  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  presented 

*  The  editor  of  one  of  the  publications  of  the  « Irish  ArchsBological 
Society*'  erroneooslj  states  that  John  Madden  died  yonng,  and 
totally  omits  the  names  of  the  Doctor's  other  cbUdren  by  his  first  wife. 
The  statement  of  Madden  having  been  of  French  extraction  appears  to 
have  been  imposed  uponGrosley,  author  of  a  "  Tour  to  London,"  1772, 
who,  in  speaking  of  a  city  in  the  centre  of  France,  "  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  serred  as  a  theatre  to  the  grandest 
scene  that  England  ever  acted  in  that  kingdom,"  says : — "  This  city, 
in  return,  has  given  the  British  dominions  an  illustrious  personage,  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  first  prizes  which  have  been  there  dis- 
tributed for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  arts.  His  name  was 
Madain  :  being  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland  by  events  of  which  I 
never  could  hear  any  satisfactory  account,  he  settled  in  Dublin  by  the 
name  of  Bfadden,  there  made  a  fortune,  dedicated  a  part  of  his  estate, 
which  amounted  to  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  the  prizes 
which  I  have  spoken  of,  and  left  a  rich  succession  t  purt  of  this  succession 
went  over  to  France,  to  the  Madains  his  rdations,  who  commenced  a 
law  suit  for  the  recovery  of  it,  and  caused  ecclesiastical  censures  to  be 
published  against  a  merchant  to  whom  thev  had  sent  a  letter  of  attorney 
to  act  for  them,  and  whom  they  accused  of  having  appropriated  to  him- 
self a  share  of  their  inheritance.*'  Tliese  assertions,  which  have  been 
copied  into  various  biographical  compilations,  are  totally  false^  but  their 
author  was  more  excusable  than  Whitelaw  and  Walrii,  in  whose  ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate  compilation,  miscalled  a  "  History  of  Dublin,*'  will 
be  found  a  mass  of  errors  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  Dr.  S.  Madden. 
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them  to  the  university  of  Dublin^  in  whose  library  thej  are 
still  preserved. 

Samuel  Molyneux  Madden^  so  named  from  his  maternal 
grandfather  Samuel  Molyneuxj  was  bom  in  Dublin,  on  the  23rd 
of  December,  1686,  and  entered  the  university  of  that  city  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1700 ;  of  his  early  history  few  particu- 
lars have  been  preserved,  except  that  he  was  ordained  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  ohuroh,  obtained  the  living  of  GFalloon,'*^ 
county  Fermanagh,  and  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  Magill, 
of  Kn^kstown,  coanty  Armagh,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  five  daughters. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1703,  Samuel  Madden  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estates,  and  resided  at  the  seat  of 
Manor  Waterhouse,  three  miles  from  Newtown  Butler. 
About  1727,  while  he  was  in  Dublin,  dressed  in  scarlet 
as  a  captain  of  militia,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  living 
of  Drummully,  adjacent  to  the  villa^  of  Newtown  But- 
ler, the  right  of  presentation  to  which  was  vested  in  the 
Maddens  and  in  another  family,  who  were,  at  that  period, 
entitled  to  the  nomination;  bat  on  the  former  agreeing  to 
forego  their  rights  in  future,  if  allowed  to  present  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  other  claimants  gave  way,  and  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Madden  was  installed  in  the  benefice.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Brook,  of  Cole-Brook,  Madden,  in  1729,  appointed 
as  curate,  Philip  Skelton,  a  youns  man  who  having  just  left 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  ordained  for  this  cure  by  the 
bishop  of  Clogher.  Being  himself  continually  occupied  in 
study,  and  in  performing  acts  of  benevolence,  the  Bector 
left  the  entire  management  of  his  income  to  his  wife,  who, 
priding  herself  on  being  the  grand-daughter  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  tower  of  London,  during  the  wars  of  Charles  I.,  ruled ' 
with  absolute  sway  over  the  denizens  of  Manor  Waterhouse. 

.  ''  Here  Skelton  lived  as  private  tutor  in  his  Rector's  family, 
having  three  or  four  boys  to  instruct  in  English,  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  Latin  and  Qreek  languages.  His  situation  here  was  not 
very  pleasant,  for  he  had  great  trouble  with  his  pupils,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  mother's  favourite,  who  assumed  great  airs,  and  was 
very  refractory.  But  Skelton  would  not  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
mother's  caprice ;  he  insisted  on  having  the  management  of  the  bo^s 
to  himself,  and  she  on  the  contrary  was  very  unwilling  to  grant  it 

*  This  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  GhieUc  Qabkal  iAuin^  UteraUy.  the 
sluggish  branch,  an  appellation  anciently  appUed  to  an  arm  of  the  Erne. 
Among  the  wonders  of  £rin  enumerated  in  the  book  of  Gleann  da  Locha 
was  the  Well  of  Qabhal  Liuin  in  Oirghialla»  which  was  said  to  ] 
the  property  of  turning  the  hair  gray. 
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He  thus  had  frequent  bickerings  with  her,  as  ladies  in  such  cases 
often  interfere  from  a  mistaken  affection  for  their  children.  Being 
confined  with  his  pupils  the  whole  day  until  eveninfir,  he  then  went 
out  amonff  his  neighoours,  when  he  used  to  say,  *  Thank  Qod  it  is 
evening,  1  have  got  loose  from  jail.'  While  he  was  thus  busily  en- 
gaged with  his  tuition,  he  was  obliged  every  week  to  write  a  sermon, 
which  he  was  forced  to  compose  in  the  school-room  among  his 
pupils,  who  were  constantly  plaguing  him  with  their  ezercisM, 
lessons,  or  quarrels  with  each  other.  His  situation  here^  it  must  be 
owned,  was  not  very  favourable  for  study.  To  complete  all,  he 
durst  not,  in  makinflr  his  sermons,  borrow  a  wor^l  from  any 
book  but  the  Bible.  For  his  pupils,  he  said,  watched  him  with 
hawk's  eyes,  so  that  if  he  had  any  other  book  but  the  Bible  before 
him  thev  would  immediately  have  given  it  out  through  the  whole 
parish,  that  he  copied  and  preached  other  men's  sermons ;  which 
would  surely  have  prejudiced  against  him  the  common  country  peo- 
ple, who  would  rather  hear  any  nonsense  of  our  own,  than  the  best 
sermons  of  the  most  famous  writers. — Mr.  Skelton  was  obliged  then 
to  draw  all  his  sermons  out  of  his  own  head,  which  was  too  much 
disturbed  by  his  pupils  to  be  in  a  state  fit  for  composition.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  that  these  sermons  were  very  perfect  in  their 
kind ;  indeed  he  often  declared,  that  in  a  year  or  two  after  they  seemed 
so  very  nauseous  to  him,  that  it  was  as  good  as  a  vomit  for  him  to 
read  them.  It  is  fortunate  for  a  writer  to  see  the  defects  of  his  own 
ofispring,  to  which  so  many  authors  are  blind.  At  this  time  he  began 
to  perform  some  of  those  wonderful  acts  of  charity,  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  salary  derived 
both  from  the  cure  and  tuition,  considering  the  trouble  he  nad,  was 
very  small.  Tet  he  gave  at  least  the  half  of  it  awav,  hardly  allowing 
himself  clothes  to  put  on.  The  following  instance  of  his  charity  is  well 
worthy  of  notice.  Returning  from  church  one  Sunday,  he  came  to 
a  place  where  a  cabin  with  three  children  in  it,  had  been  just  con- 
sumed by  fire.  Two  of  the  children  were  burned  to  death ;  the 
third  showed  some  signs  of  life,  but  was  horribly  scorched.  Seeing 
the  poor  people  in  want  of  linen,  and,  touched  with  compassion,  he 
stripped  off  nis  clothes,  and  tearing  his  shirt  piece  by  piece  gave  it 
to  them,  as  he  found  it  necessary,  till  he  scarcely  left  a  rag  on  his 
back.  Dr.  Madden  was,  if  possible,  as  charitable  as  he ;  his  wife 
who  knew  his  disposition,  and  was  of  a  contrary  disposition  hers^, 
took  care  to  keep  his  pocket  empty  of  money,  for  she  ruled; him.  with 
absolute  sway.  A  poor  woman  came  up  to  him  one  day  tasking  for 
charity;  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  found  he  had  no 
money.  At  a  loss  how  to  relieve  her,  he  gave  her  at  pair  of  new 
gloves  which  he  happened  to  have,  desiring  her  to  go  and  pledge 
them  for  bread." 

Madden  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author,  in 
1729,  in  which  year  he  published  his  tragedy  of  ''Themisto- 
cles,"  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  Having  always  maintained  (though  seldom  with  success)  that 
the  stage  might,  under  proper  regulations,  be  made  subservient  to 
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the  propagating  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  the  greatest  virtue 
among  our  people;  and  havingy  many  years  since,  obterred  some- 
thing very  great  and  exalted  in  the  character  of  Themistocles,  and 
his  rival  Aristides,  I  took  a  resolution  of  bringing  them  together  in 
the  manner  I  have  done,  merely  for  my  own  amusement  in  the 
country,  and  to  justify  what  I  had  so  often  asserted.  It  was  finished 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  proper  to  mention,  and  lay  bj  me 
longer,  and  more  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten  than  is  tunuJ,  I 
believe,  in  such  writings  ;  till  happening  to  shew  it  to  a  friend,  who 
thought  it  better  than  it  deseryed,  he  tempted  me  to  let  it  come  oat 
by  the  offer  of  a  noble  study  of  books,  out  of  thej>rofits  of  it«  and  to 
satisfy  my  disinclination  to  appear  in  such  an  aSair,  by  transacting 
eyery  thing  under  his  coyer.  Thi9  was  accordingly  agreed  to,  and 
the  copy  lodged  with  Mr.  Rich,  when  the  death  of  my  friend,  made 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  me,  either  to  lose  the  benefit  of  it  entirely, 
or  so  far  to  appear  in  it,  as  not  to  let  it  be  ruined  by  my  own  n^lect, 
or  others*  mismanagement,  since  there  was  no  ayoiding  its  coming 
into  the  world." 

This  play  was  prodaced  with  considerable  saccess  at  the  ' 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  original  caste  being  as 
follows : — 

**  Xerxes,  emperor  of  Persia,  in  love  with  Nesiptoleiiia,  Mr.  Walker. 

Artaban,  a  Perslaa  inrince  and  general,  Mr.  Cbapman. 

MardonioB,  a  Persian  prince  and  general,  Mr.  Milward. 

Tliemlstocles,  a  banished  Athenian  nohleman,  general  to  Xerxes,  Mr.  Qnln. 

Aristides,  gmend  to  the  Athenians,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Demaratna,  an  Athenian  exile,  and  Mend  to  Themisfeodes,  Mr.  Ogden. 

Artemisia,  the  warlike  qneen  of  Caria,  Mrs.  Berryman. 

Nesiptolema,  daughter  to  Themistocles,  Mrs.  Buchanan. 
Captire  Greeks,  Persian  offloers,  gnards,  ioldlera,  and  ptteafcs.** 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  camp  of  Xerxes  at  Magnesia^  in  Asia, 
immediately  after  the  return  of  the  Persians^  under  their  general^ 
Themistocles^  from  achieving  a  victory  over  the  Greeks  in 

K.  Mardonius  and  Artaoan,  discontented  with  the  power 
emistodes^  conspire^  in  conjunction  with  the  jealous 
Artemisia,  to  divert  Xerxes  from  his  intended  espousal  of 
Nesiptolema,  and  on  the  failure  of  their  design,  revolt 
from  their  allegiance  to  Persia.  Themistocles  is  about 
to  march  with  the  Persian  troops  against  Greece,  when 
Aristides,  disguised  as  a  captive,  appears,  endeavours  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  expedition  and  exhibits  a  public  decree 
from  Athens,  revoking  the  sentence  of  banishment  passed 
against  him.  Themistocles  subsequently  seconds  the  applica- 
tion of  Aristides  to  Xerxes  for  peace  with  Athens ;  but  the 
king,  suspicious  of  his  fidelity,  orders  him  into  custody,  from 
which  he  is  released  by  the  intercession  of  Nesiptolema,  who 
had  become  queen  of  Persia.     Disgusted,  however,  by  the 
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apparent  love  of  Themistocles  for  Greece,  Xerxes  orders  him 
and  Nesiptolema  into  exile,  and  receives  Artemisia  again  into 
favor;  but  the  troops,  incensed  at  the  banishment  of  their  vic- 
torious general,  become  mutinous  and  seek  for  vengeance  on  his 
enemies,  and  the  play  concludes  as  follows  : 

ACT  v.,  SCENE  IL    ThembtodM*  tent. 
Eater  Tlieiniitoclei,  Aristldeii  Denuntna,  with  offioen,  foldien,  and  tttendanta. 

The.  Urge  me  no  more  I  joor  ill-directed  leel, 
While  it  hath  aim'd  thie  shaft  against  my  foes, 
Hath  hart  oureeU^  and  with  a  mortal  wound. 
Pierced  my  best  of  life,  my  fkme,  and  honour. 

JrUt  WeVe  done  what  men  should  do,  who  dare  prefer 
Their  friends,  and  country's  safety  to  their  own. 
With  most  suooessftil  management  we've  gain'd 
The  half  of  all  these  hosts  to  own  your  quarrel, 
And  sate  our  fellest  vengeanoe  on  the  foes 
Of  Athens,  and  Themistocles. 

De».  We  have  brought  o'er  the  bravest,  boldest  veterans. 
To  rise  for  your  deliverance— in  their  flies 
Th'  enrag'd  brigades  do  stand,  and  with  Impatience 
Call  for  Themistocles— Haste!  lead  them  on  I 
And  fortune  is  your  own,  to  carve  at  pleasure, 
Both  to  your  friends,  and  foes. 

The.  I  think  not  of  them— my  firm  thoughts  are  flx'd 
On  higher  views— Alas  I  my  hopes  have  soar'd 
Above  this  imder  world,  and  all  its  cares — 
E*en  ruin,  or  success,  are  grown  to  me 
Alike  indiflSBrent— now  not  worth  a  wish. 
But  never  worth  sedition,  or  rebellion. 

Jrigt.  Im  it  rebellion,  to  oppose  the  malice, 
Of  Athens'  most  inveterate  foes,  and  yours? 

The.  Tes,  when  they're  arm'd  by  Aerxes— Ob,  my  hand 
Is  chain'd  imto  my  heart,  that  dares  not  rise 
Against  him,  ev*n  in  any  angry  thought, 
Or  one  unkind  reproach— if  he  has  doom'd  me, 
I  will  not  Justify  my  foes  so  much. 
To  disobey  him,  and  by  force  resist 
Their  maiioe,  or  his  wUl 

Jriit.  Can  you  then  see  vonr  countiy  thus  expos'd 
To  all  the  barbarous  ftiry  of  our  enemies, 
Nor  rise  in  her  defence,  when  we  have  plac'd 
The  power  in  your  hands,  to  guard,  to  save  her  ? 

The.  That  might  be  spar  d— I've  serv  d  her  well,  fdthiUly, 
E'en  to  my  ruin  serv'd  her— And  since,  now 
I  must  appear  nnfajthflil  unto  Xerxes, 
Or  cruel  to  my  country,  I  ve  resolv'd 
To  perish  like  mvaeU;  to  fidl  triumphant, 
And,  with  my  life,  end  the  great,  (^orlous  contest. 

JriMt,  Then  you  art  firm  to  die? 

The.  lam. 

Dem.  The  gods  divert  you  firom  it— *tis  a  change, 
Fearfhl  to  nature  still 

7%e.  To  me  it  seems  not  so— Is  life  so  sweet, 
With  all  its  pains,  that  death's  great  writ  of  ease 
Should  be  so  dreadftU  to  us,  which  is  but 
Kind  nature's  alms  to  fortune's  wretched  beggars  ? 
Sure  he,  who  thro'  his  life,  Uke  us  hath  soom'd 
(When  tempted)  to  shake  off  the  hmnan  nature. 
The  awe  of  virtue  and  the  love  of  heav'n, 
Can  never  tremble,  when  his  honour  calls, 
And  bids  him  quit  this  veil  of  flesh,  and  misery ! 
AH  we  should  fear,  is.  while  we  act  the  pert 
Of  men,  we  sink  not  from  the  glorious  character ; 
Or,  by  some  rUe,  or  vidons  act,  disgrace 
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Tlie  DOble  hnmaa  being— If  we've  fear'd  thst, 

Then,  onappall'd,  onr  hearts  may  Ikoe  death's  terrors. 

ArigL  It  is  most  tme — I>e  liT'd  bat  for  mj  eoantrf ; 
And,  since  that  riew's  no  more,  rather  tiuui  see 
Her  bondage,  and  your  mln,  whldi  Tve  caos'd, 
(Meet  Innocently  caas'd)  I  stand  resoly'd 
To  share  yonr  worst  of  fortunes,  and  fUl  with  yon. 

Hem.  Oh  yet,  oonaider,  yen  may  live  to  torn 
The  balance  of  yonr  &te,  relicTe  year  Mends, 
Defeat  yonr  enemies,  and,  onoe  again 
Bdjm  in  the  heart  of  Xerxes 

TV.  Say  that  I  could— it  is  not  worth  my  care— 
Alas  I  I've  tryM  this  world  in  all  its  ehangea, 
States,  and  conditions ;  have  been  great,  and  haiypy. 
Wretched,  and  low,  and  past  thro'  all  its  stages. 
And  oh,  bdleve  me,  who  have  known  it  best, 
It  is  not  worth  the  bustle  that  it  costs; 
TIs  but  a  medley,  all  of  idle  hopes, 
And  altfeet  rfitwtah  foara. 

Arist,  True,  true,  indeed and  aince  you  have  decreed  it, 

Then  let  us  strait  bid  it  forewell  for  ever, 
And,  with  a  Grecian,  and  true  soldier's  spirit, 
Shake  off  its  threat*ned  bondage: 

Tkt.  Beitso— mysoulshalllesdtheetoitsrefoge! 
Bring  In  the  polson'd  goblet,  that  shall  raise 
Our  spirits  to  the  god»^^ [Sieves  bring  it  in. 

Dew.  Then  let  me  beg  by  all  your  love,  to  share 
This  last,  this  bitterest  trial  of  your  virtue. 

TV.  I  charge  thee  not,  by  all  onr  holiest  friendship : 
But  when  Death's  leaden  hand  hath  dos'd  our  eyes, 
In  Grecian  earth,  within  our  countiy's  bosom 
Inhume  our  bones,  and  labour  to  retrieve 
My  most  belov*d,  most  iqjnr'd  dMigfater*s  fortune. 

Dem.  I  will  I  I  will— I  dare  not  disobey  you—  [  Weeps. 

TV.  I  thank  your  love— One  kind  embrace.  [Embruce. 

Thus,  then  adieu  I  Etemallv  adieu ! 
My  fHend  I  my  ever  fldthftil  Demaratoa  I 
Once,  and  for  ever  terewel,  ArlstldesI  [Kmbraee. 

My  noble  rival  in  the  race  of  honour  I 
Here,  in  this  cup,  be  drown'd  our  antient  enmity, 
And  all  the  little  cares  of  mortal  being. 

Arist  Mv  soul  is  waiting  at  my  lips  to  pledge  you. 

The.  Make  we  libation  of  the  cop  to  Jove! 

[AMels,  and  wmn  out  tome  nriiu  on  the  ground  tn;ice. 
Jove ;  the  Deliverer,  ana  Avenger : 
To  Mercury^  of  the  earth,  and  heavVs  high  powers ; 
And,  as  at  Salamls,  with  cfaeerfbl  hearts,  [  Ri*e». 

Dauntless  we  charg'd,  and  overthrew  the  Perslana, 
In  search  of  glorious  death,  or  beauteous  liberty. 
Find  we  those  blessings  now [  Ihinkt. 

jtrUt.  Give  me  the  healing  cordial  for  a  soul 
Sick  of  this  wretched  world— ye  mights  spirits. 
Who,  in  defence  of  our  dear  country's  liberty. 
Bravely  reslgn'd,  and  offer'd  up  your  lives. 
To  you  I  drink,  invoke  you  to  the  pledge, 
And  haste  to  mingle  with  yon [  Drinkg. 

TV.    What,  look  you  pale  already  ?    How  is't  with  vou  ? 

AritL    E'en  as  with  one,  who  in  mid  ocean  shipwrecs'd. 
Strives  yet  to  swim  a  little,  and  survive 
A  few  short  moments  ere  he  sinks  for  ever. 

IMm,   I  fear  yonr  enemies  approach.       {Shoutt  at  a  disUnce. 

The.    Fear  thou  that  art  to  live— we  have  shook  otT 
That  bondage  of  the  soul— Yet,  Neeiptolema, 
Still  I  must  fear  for  fhee— But,  lo  she  comes. 

Enter  Nesiptolema. 
Tet,  once  again  my  fond  desiring  eyes 

Behold  thy  face,  mine  srms  shiJI  fold  thee  close,  lEmbraee. 

And  my  pale  lips  shall  bless  ttiee  ere  I  die. 

Herik    Fate  shan't  deny  us  that,  tbo'  Xerxes'  sword 
Fills  au  yon  fields  with  blood,  and  thirsts  for  thine, 
Trampling  o*er  all  thy  murder'd  friends,  he  comes, 
Surrounded  with  our  foes— Haste,  fly,  escape, 
Before  their  vengeance  seize  you. 
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7%«.    Thro'  my  life's  race  I  never  fled  my  foe, 
Nor  will  I  think  on't  now. 

Aritt.  Farewel  to  Ufe, and  thee,  mach  wronged ThemistdloH. 

[Hies. 

The.    What,  art  thoa  gone  ?    Faiewel,  thon  noble.Greciaii. 
The  tmeet  patriot,  and  the  Jnotest  man. 
Be  writ  wltii  tears  upon  thy  honoor'd  grave. 

Aerip.    What  means  this?    Who  bath  slain  him? 

[Starts  surpriied. 
Haste  I  Speak .'  Alas  I  my  fears  ont-nm  thy  words ; 
You  have  forsook  me,  stole  to  death  in  private. 
And  left  me  in  a  wild  unpitying  world. 
Friendless  and  desolate— This  bowl  is  polson'd— 

TU.    It  is— TIs  that  which  hath  delivered  him. 
And  is  ontying  here  the  load  of  Ufe 
Which  I  have  bore  so  long— 

/Vctip.    Then  here  is  that  which  shall  set  fk-ee  my  soul. 
And  lend  me  wings  to  soar  with  you  to  heaven, 
That  shall  prevent  the  triumph,  the  edg'd  scorn. 
Of  Artemesla's  pride,  and  Xerxes'  fftlsehood. 

[Gcina  to  take  tka  goblet  off  the  te6le,  he  seixet  it. 
Lend  me  the  bowl— for  never  did  thy  hand 
Reach  me  so  rich  a  cordial,  so  true  comfort 

The,    It  must  not  be,  such  presents  ill  would  suit 
So  fond  a  father's  hand— Oh,  be't  enough, 
That  my  rash  folly  hath  undone  thy  peace. 
Let  me  not  kill  thee  too— thou  shaft  not  taste  it— 

Netip,    By  all  the  wild  despair  that  tears  my  aoul 
I  must— I  will— unkind— Can  you  suppose 
I  poorly  would  survive  the  mighty  loss 
Of  love,  of  Xerxes,  glory,  fiune,  and  thee  ? 
No,  give  me  daggers,  poison,  plagues,  or  flame : 
Oh,  any  fitte  but  that— Lend  me  the  bowl, 
My  soid's  a-thirst  to  die-^  [Strivet  to  seise  it. 

The.    I  cannot,  will  not,— Thy  dear  love  arrests 
My  half  consenting  hand— ^  [Shou  tt. 

Nesw.    Hark,  they  approach— Say,  wouldst  thou  see  me  live, 
Persia's  vile  scorn,  and  Artemisia's  slave  ? 
What  ?    Can  yon  leave  me  to  my  foes  abandon'd. 
And  grudge  to  take  me  with  you  ? 

The,    My  spirits  sicken— Say,  can  I  resolve 
To  see  thee  perish  I  perishing  by  me— 
My  nerves  droop,  slackened,  and  my  hand  grows  weak. 
And  trembles  while  it  struggles  to  preserve  thee— 
I  bend  to  earth— yet  thus,  thus  to  the  last 

{Sinks  donm,  and  dashes  down  the  buwL 
1*11  wresOe  with  thee  for  thy  life,  and  save  thee. 

iVcsip.    Oh  most  unkind !— What,  die  before  me  too  ? 
Nay,  tnen,  thou  fittal  minister  of  death, 

iSeizes  Aristidts*  dagger,  and  ^tabs  henelf. 
I  grasp  thee  Cut,  and  plunge  thee  in  my  bosom. 
DflH.    Oh,  she  is  slain! 

7^.    Is  the  deed  done  ?    Fearftal,  unthoaght-of  chance. 
Oh,  Demeratua,  lay  me  by  her  side. 
That  I  may  ease  my  head  on  her  lov'd  breast. 

And  weep  awhile,  and  die What  noise  is  wis? 

[Noise  t/y '  Way /or  the  Emperor.' 
StOldoIUve?    Death,  are  thy  darts  so  blunted, 
OTtis  thy  arm  too  weak  to  match  my  spirit  ? 

Dem.    'Tis  Xerxes'  self,  who,  with  your  ftirious  foes, 
Hastens  to  make  you  pris'ner- Lo  I  they're  here. 
Enter  Xerxes,  Artemisia,  Artaban,  Mardonius,  guards  bloody,  all  swords  drawn. 
Xer,    Where  are  the  traytors  hid  to  'scape  my  vengeance  ? 
Ha  1  by  the  gods  I  here  is  a  scene  of  death,  [Start*. 

That  melts  my  rage  to  pity— Whence  is  this  ? 
This  wounding  sight  ?— Lovely  ill-fi&ted  maid  I 
Am  I  thy  murderer?    OhspcMdc,  Themistoclea, 
What  means  this  pomp  of  ruin  ? 

[Kneeh  fry  him  on  one  knee. 
7h«.    Read  there  our  fldth  to  thee,  and  love  to  Athms ; 
Behold  the  &te  of  an  unhappy  man, 
Who,  having  stabb'd  his  Country,  strove  too  late 
To  heal  her  wounds,  and  perish'd  in  the  strife 
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Of  brmrelT  MTliig  her,  or  Mrring  thee. 

I  fUnt !  I  die .'  Oh  let  my  Imst  best  prty'rs 

Find  fUth  with  Xerxes,  while  I  cell  the  gods 

To  witness  to  my  truth  to  thee,  to  Peraie ; 

And,  with  my  latest  breath,  implore  for  peace 

For  Athen^  and  fiyrgiveness  to  Themistodes.  {  Out, 

Artt.    wretched  unhappy  exile  1 

Art    He's  dead  I    and  Xerxes  now  begins  to  reign  1 

Mmri.   Persia  be  safe.' thus  perish  all  thy  foes! 

Xsr.  Away,  ye  traytors  to  my  Ikrae  and  Persia's  I  IStmrUup, 
Tls  yon  o'erthrew  him— by  the  throne  I  see 
TbB  Greek  was  true  and  fidthfU— vanish !  fly  i 
Or  Tengeanoe  shall  o'ertake  yon— Yes,  Themistodes, 
Thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  Athens  shall  have  peace. 
With  honour  hast  thou  run  thy  noble  race; 
Tluro*  endless  ages  shall  thy  glories  bloom, 
^d  nerer-ftding  lawrels  grace  thy  tmnb, 
While  future  times  my  folly  must  reprore, 
For  fhy  wrong'd  friendship,  and  my  mnider'd  love  I 

iCuHmn/aUs, 

In  his  pre&oe  the  author  observes : — 

**  Tho'  there  are  some  little  deWatioiiB  in  this  piece  from  the  antient 
historians ;  such  as  Aristides  bringing  oyer,  and  dying  with  Themis* 
toclesy  Xerxes's  passion  for,  and  marriage  with  Nesiptolema,  and 
Artemesia's  affection  to  Xerxes  ;  yet»  as  some  historians  assure  us, 
Aristides  died  in  that  country  al>out  the  public  affairs,  near  that 
time,  and  that  Xerxes  actually  shew*d  a  tender  care  of  Nesiptolemay 
and  made  her  a  priestess  of  tne  sun,  and  that  Artemisia's  constant 
attendance  on  Xerxes's  wars  and  person,  makes  the  passion  here  giyen 
her,  no  ways  improbable,  I  hope  the  liberties  I  have  taken,  are  at 
least  pardonable,  if  not  approveable.  It  was  especially  so  desirable 
a  circumstance  to  bring  Aristides,  that  amiable  and  exalted  character 
into  yiew,  and  so  proper  an  expedient,  by  the  force  of  his  reason, 
eloquence  and  uncorrupted  intmity,  to  dIow  up  the  sparks  of  his 
loye  to  Athens,  which  eyer  uly  glowing  and  smothering  in  the 
noble  breast  of  my  hero ;  that  I  nope  the  criticks  will  forgiye  so 
obvious  an  error,  which  I  willingly  feM  into,  and  aboye  all,  since  I 
freely  acknowledge  they  may  find  several  greater  ones,  which  deserve 
less  quarter.  Tet,  with  all  its  faults,  i  did  not  think  this  piece 
desery'd  so  severe  treatment,  as  to  be  peremptorily  refused,  after  the 
most  earnest  and  early  sollicitations,  at  the  old  house  for  two  winters 
together ;  which,  however,  I  haye  the  less  reason  to  complain  of, 
since  Mr.  Bich's  great  dyility,  and  the  agreeable  action  of  most  of 
his  company,  haye  prevailed  on  all  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the 
town,  to  haye  every  day  a  better  opinion  of  this  piece,  and  their  per- 
formance of  it,  than  other.  But  i  owe  it  to  every  gentleman  that 
b  more  capable  of  entertaining  the  town  (and  who,  possibly,  if  more 

*  Madden's  contemporary,  Pietro  Metastasio,  wrote  a  play  on  the 
same  subject,  entitled  *<  Temistode,"  in  the  last  scene  of  which,  Xerxes, 
after  preventing  Themistodes  fh>m  drinking  poison,  exclaims  — 

'*AhTiTi,ogrande 
Onor  del  seool  nostra    Ama,  il  oonsento, 
Amalapatrlatna,ne%degna.    lostesso 
Ad  amarla  incominido.    E  chl  potrebbe 
Odiar  la  produttrloe 
D'nn  eroe,  qnal  to  sei,  terra  felice !" 
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encouraffedy  might  even  do  their  country  honor)  this  way,  to  take 
notice,  tnat  if  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Otway,  or  Mr.  Southern  (whose  first 
plays  were  so  vastly  short  of  their  following  ones)  had  heen  so 
severely  ^scouraged  by  the  managers  of  the  theatre,  as  gentlemen  are 
now,  our  country  had  possibly  wanted  those  great  ornaments  of  the 
staffe  for  ever.  But  I  will  not  enlarge  on  so  disagreeable  a  subject,  as 
it  deserves,  and  shall  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  one,  which  th»  men- 
tioning the  last  of  those  gentleman  puts  me  in  mind  of ;  which  is, 
that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  declare,  whatever  tolerable  reputation 
this  piece  has  got,  is  not  a  little  owing  to  the  warm  declarations,  and 
heart V  zeal  which  Mr.  Southern  (my  old  acquaintance,  and.  worthy 
friend)  was  pleased  to  recommend  it  with,  wherever  he  came.  Be 
this  therefore  paid  as  an  honest  debt  (and  the  last  I  shall  ever  owe 
him  of  this  kind)  due  in  gratitude  to  his  affection  and  friendship,  who 
never  forgot  the  smallest  obligation  he  received,  or  remembered  the 
greatest  he  conferred  on  others." 

Madden's  acknowledgments  to  his  townsman  Soathern, 
confirm  the  numerous  testimonies  borne  to  the  amiable 
character  of  the  author  of  "Oroonoko/'  universally  known 
among  his  friends  as  ''  Honest  Tom/' 

"  whom  heav'n  sent  down  to  raise 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays ; 

And  who  was  described  as — 

*'With  not  one  sin  but  poetry.*' 

John  Rich,  of  whose  courtesy  Madden  speaks,  was  mana- 
ger, from  1714,  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  to 
which  h6  attracted  vast  crowds  by  his  ingenuity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pantomimes^  and  by  the  excellence  of  his  own  per- 
formance. The  famous  BeggEur's  Opera  was  first  brought  out 
by  Bich,  in  17  £8,  which,  however,  did  not  screen  him  from 
the  satire  of  Pope,  by  whom  he  is  noticed  as  follows :— - 


*  In  yonder  clood  behold, 


Whose  aanenet  lUrts  are  edg'd  with  flamy  gold, 
AmatchleMyonthI  hU  nod  theae  worldB  oontrola, 
Wings  the  red  lightening,  and  the  thnnder  roUa. 
Angel  of  Dolness !  sent  to  scatter  roond 
Her  magic  charma  o'er  all  nndaaaic  ground : 
Yon  stars,  yon  suns,  he  rears  at  pleasure  higher, 
mmnes  their  light,  and  seta  their  flames  on  Are. 
Immortal  Rich  1  how  calm  he  aits  at  ease 
*Mid  anowa  of  paper,  and  fierce  haU  of  peaae ; 
And  prond  hia  miatresa*  ordera  to  perform, 
Ridea  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  atorm. ' 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1730,  Madden  submitted  to  the 
University  of  Dublin,  through  its  parliamentary  representative, 

45 
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the  Bight  Honorable  Marmaduke  Coghill,'^  a  scheme  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  in  that  institution^  hj  the  estab- 
lishment of  premiams^  for  which  be  proposed  to  raise  a  fandj 
amounting  at  the  lowest  to  £230  per  annum.  Of  this  sum, 
£80  per  annam  was  to  be  derived  from  a  tax  of  one  shiUiiig 
on  each  under-gradoate  pensioner,  and  five  shillings  on  each 
under-gradaate  fellow-commoner,  at  every  quarterly  examina- 
tion ;  in  addition  to  which,  £3000  were  to  be  obtained  in 
subscriptions,  ''  to  be  solicited  for  through  the  nobilit;  and 
gentry,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  kingdom/'  The  dis- 
tribution of  these  premiums  was  to  be  made  at  the  four  annual 
Imblic  examinations  of  undergraduates  and  candidates  for  fel- 
ow^ips,  with  which  object  Madden  proposed : — 

<<  That  each  quarterlj  Examioer  shall,  aooording  to  the  matri- 
culated roll,  given  in  bv  the  senior  lecturer,  return  to  the  board  a  cer- 
tificate under  his  hand,  signifying,  by  a  form  to  be  settled  by  the 
provost  and  fellows,  in  a  solemn  manner,  as  in  the  presence  of  Ck>dj 
without  favour  or  affection,  that  he  thinks  such  a  person  answered 
best  in  his  division,  and  is  entitled  to  a  premium  of  forty  sbillinffs, 
or  books  to  that  value  at  the  election  of  the  scholar ;  which  certifi- 
cate alone  shall  be  a  sufficient  title  thereunto,  unless  something 
wicked,  immoral  or  seditious,  shall  be  objected  to  him  bv  two  of  the 
Fellows,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  and  then  the  examiner 
shall  name  another  scholar  for  the  premium.    That  on  the  day  when 

1'udgments  are  given  out,  all  persons  so  certified,  shall  dine  at  the 
ower  end  of  the  Fellow's  table,  and  in  the  public  view  of  the  society, 
be  severally  paid  after  dinner,  by  the  hands  of  the  Provost  or  Bnrser, 
their  respective  praemiums,  in  books  or  money  at  the  election  of  the 
scholar  ;  and  be  one  by  one  encouraged  and  exhorted  to  pursue  their 
studies.  And  whereas  this  scheme  is  not  designed  so  much  to  ani- 
mate a  few  boys  of  very  great  genius  and  pa^  (for  they  want  no 
spur  to  disting^sh  themselves)  but  to  make  numbers  among  the 
crowd  more  learned  and  useful  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  tnere- 
fore  to  make  room  for  the  good  endeavours  of  others,  no  person 
shall  be  allowed  to  receive  the  sud  premium,  but  once  in  each  year  of 
his  standii]^,  till  the  fund  be  more  enlarged.  Howeyer*  that  (everv 
one's  learning  and  diligence  may  be  encouraged,  the  examiner  shall 
give  commendatory  certificates,  of  one  tenor  and  form,  to  the  three 
best  answerers,  next  to  him  who  gets  the  premium,  signifying  their 
good  performance,  and  stiling  each  of  them  a  dealing  compe- 
titor tor  the  premium  ;  and  shall  return  judgments  of  all  in 
his  division,  with  an  inviolable  regard  to  truth  and  impartial 
justice.  To  enhance  the  value  of  such  certificates,  and  make  them 
be  more  considered  and  struggled  for,  as  well  as  the  premiums, 

*  For  an  account  of  this  familT,  see  the  Ieish  QuAaTERLT  Bbt»w, 
Vol.  II.,  500. 
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by  the  young  scholars,  the^  shall  be  on  parchment,  and  whatever 
under-graduate  shall  obtain  six  of  themj  or  four  of  them  and 
one  premium,  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  a  batchelor's  square  cap 
and  tossel  in  it,  as  an  honourable  mark  of  distinction  in  the  so- 
ciety, for  his  learning  and  diligence,  as  is  used  in  several  colleges 
abroad.  That  the  nrst  Saturday  that  is  convenient  after  examina- 
tions, when  dinner  is  ended  and  the  praemiums  paid,  the  senior  leo^ 
turer,  or  one  deputed  by  him,  shall  regularly  read  with  an  audible 
voice  from  the  hall-pulpit,  all  the  said  judgments,  in  presence  of  the 
Provost  and  Fellows ;  and  when  they  are  ended,  receive  from  the 
hands  of  the  Provost,  and  deliver  to  the  porter  a  framed  parchment 
table,  in  which  shall  be  wrote  down  in  two  columns,  the  names  of 
those  thirteen  scholars  who  get  the  premiums,  and  the  names  of  all 
such  as  are  cautioned  or  turned  down,  which  table  shall  be  hung  up 
on  tiie  inside  of  the  coll^  gate,  under  the  charge  of  the  porter,  for 
the  next  ten  days  following,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  each 
day." 

An  option  was  to  be  reserved  to  the  provost  and  senior 
fellows,  of  distributing  £104  to  those  who  had  composed 
the  best  exercises  in  prose  or  verse ;  the  remaining  £126  to 
be  allocated  for  rewarding  ansnccessfol  candidates  for  fellow- 
ships, into  the  various  details  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  hereto 
enter.  To  exhibit  hi?  own  confidence  in  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  proposed  scheme.  Madden  bound  himself  by 
a  legal  document,  which  he  placed  in  Coghill's  hands,  to  pay 
£600  towards  carrving  it  out,  when  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
should  establish  all  or  the  most  useful  parts  thereof,  with  a 
power  of  revocation,  if  the  College  did  not  in  a  reasonable 
time  appoint  such  a  fund,  or  procure  subscriptions  to  complete 
the  annual  income  of  £230.  The  proposal,  with  some  modi- 
fications^  was  agreed  to  by  the  College,  as  appears  from  the 
following  resolution,  entered  in  their  registry  by  the  Provost 
and  senior  Fellows,  December  80,  1731 : — 

*'  Memorandum This  day  it  was  agreed,  that  the  sum  of  eieht 

shillinffs  shall  be  desired  from  every  person  (Sisars  excepted)  on  nis 
admission,  for  the  advancement  of  a  scheme  proposed  by  the  reverend 
Mr.  Madden,  to  encourage  learning  in  this  colle^,  and  in  case  he 
refuses  to  pay  tiie  same,  that  he  shadl  be  for  ever  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing any  benefits  arising  firom  the  said  scheme.** 

The  Provost  and  Fellows  of  the  College  contributed  liberally 
towards  the  promotion  of  this  scheme,  and  formally  tendered 
their  thanks  to  its  author,  who  was  shortly  after  created  a 
doctor  of  divinity. 

Madden  published  his  <'  Proposal^'  in  1731,  with  the  ap- 
propriate motto  from  Juvenal :— 
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^*  Quis  enim  Yirtatem  amplectitur  ipsam 
Pramia  si  tollas  ?" 

On  its  appearance  it  was  variously  received,  and  among  tbe 

Caraphlets  written  in  its  favor,  was  one  pablished  anonjmooslj 
y  his  curate,  Philip  Skdton. 

**  This  production  being  probably  the  first  from  Skelton's  pen  that 
appeared  in  print,  was  sent  immediately  to  the  doctor,  who  was 
highly  deliffhted  with  the  compliments  paid  him  by  the  author^  which 
he  justly  ^served,  on  account  of  his  endeavours  to  promote  the 
interest  of  literature  and  of  the  poor.  When  he  had  sli^htlj  looked 
over  it  he  brought  it  into  the  school-room  to  Skelton,  with  joy  in  his 
face,  and  said,  he  had  just  now  received  from  Dublin  one  of  the  finest 
pamphlets  ever  written,  and  must  immediately  solicit  the  acquain- 
tance and  correspondence  of  the  author.  Accordingly,  he  prepared 
a  very  complimentary  letter  addressed  to  the  unknown  author,  re- 
questing he  would  tell  his  name  and  honour  him  with  his  acquaintance. 
This  letter,  being  approved  of  by  Skelton,  was  sent  to  the  printer  of 
the  pamphlet  who  returned  an  answer  in  a  few  days  from  the  author, 
expressing  the  high  sense  he  entertained  of  the  great  honour  intended 
lum  by  the  good  doctor,  but  that  he  was  under  the  necessity,  for 
some  reasons  he  could  not  mention,  of  concealing  his  name  at  present. 
This  answer  was  shewn  to  Skelton,  who  seemed  m  no  wise  concerned 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  business.  A  second  still  more 
pressing  letter  was  sent  to  Dublin,  and  an  answer,  with  a  civil  refusal, 
returned  ;  as  Skelton  judged  it  for  his  advantage  not  to  discover  the 
secret.  Thus  the  rector  and  the  curate,  one  from  the  study,  and  the 
other  from  the  school -room,  in  the  same  house,  continued  for  a  time, 
bj  the  medium  of  a  Dublin  printer,  this  strange  sort  of  correspond- 
ence. All  this  time,  the  doctor  never  suspected  the  person  whom  he 
complimented  so  highly  to  be  his  own  curate,  and  the  private  tutor  of 
his  own  children.  If  he  had,  possibly  he  might  not  have  been  so  vecy 
respectful  in  his  language,  for  people  are  not  too  apt  to  be  com- 
plaisant to  those  whom  they  look  on  as  their  dependants,  however 
superior  they  be  to  them  in  learning  and  abilities,  which  in  this 
country  are  but  too  little  valued,  unless  dignified  by  the  station  or  for- 
tune or  the  possessors.** 

Skelton,  however,  soon  grew  weary  of  his  tuition  at  Dr. 
Madden's,  where  his  situation  was  fay  no  means  pleasant. 
''  The  lady  of  the  house  was  proQd  and  parsimonious,  and 
ruled  her  nusband  with  supreme  authoritv.  She  wished  also, 
it  appears,  to  extend  her  dominion  over  Skelton,  and  prescribe 
to  him  how  he  should  teach  her  children.  To  this,  it  may  be 
supposed,  one  of  his  spirit  would  not  tamely  submit.  Besides, 
she  was  highly  offended  with  Skelton  for  exciting  the  doctor, 
by  his  example,  to  acts  of  charity,  to  which  indeed  he  was 
sufficientiy  inclined  of  himself.     She  strove,  therefore,  to  vex 
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him,  and  make  his  situation  as  unpleasant  as  possible.  In 
this  state  of  penance  he  continued  for  two  lon^  years^  but 
was  at  last,  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  forced  to  resign  the  cure 
and  tuition,  and  depend  on  Providence  for  his  support/' 

Skelton  was  soon  after  nominated  to  a  curacy  in  Monaghan, 
where  he  continued  until  1750,  when  he  obtained  the  living 
of  Pettigo,  in  a  wild  district  of  Donegal,  which  he  relinquished 
in  1759  for  the  parish  of  Devenish,  county  Fermanagh,  and 
finally  removed  to  Fintona,  county  Tyrone,  in  1766,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  till  his  death  in  1787.  Skelton's  peculiar 
temperament,  unsuited  to  the  arts  by  which  preferments  are 
generally  obtained,  impeded  his  advancement  in  the  church, 
the  chief  offices  in  whicn  were  held  during  his  time  by  English- 
men, neither  remarkable  for  their  learning  nor  the  purity  of 
their  lives,  while  he  was  allowed  to  rdknain  in  the  obscurity  of 
a  remote  parish,  notwitlistanding  the  high  merits  of  his  ser- 
mons and  writings  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
major  part  of  his  income  was  always  expended  in  the  exercise 
of  charity,  of  which  he  gave  a  remarkable  instance  during  the 
famine  of  1757,  when  he  sold  all  his  effects,  and  applied 
their  proceeds  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  peasantry  of  his  vici- 
nity, numbers  of  whom  were  thus  saved  from  starvation. 

"  Though  Mr.  Skelton  was  osuallv  employed  in  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  bts  profession,  he  could  now  and  then  relax  from  such  severity, 
and  partake  of  innocent  amusements  and  exercise.  There  were  few, 
it  appears,  equal  to  him  in  the  manly  exercises ;  for  in  size,  strength, 
and  activity,  he  was  superior  to  most  men.  He  told  me  he  has  lined 
up  some  huge  weights,  which  no  ordinary  person  could  move.  In 
the  walks  of  the  plantation  at  Monashan,  he  threw  the  sledge  and 
stone,  played  long  bullets*  on  the  public  roads,  and  performed  many 
other  manly  exercises.  He  could  wind  a  fifty  pound  stone  round  his 
head  without  an^  difficulty,  which  shews  the  amazing  strength  of  his 
arms.  He  found  it  requisite,  indeed,  even  then,  to  make  use  of  his  hands 
to  chastise  the  insolent.  One  Sunday,  after  church,  riding  along  with 
a  lady  to  a  gentleman's  seat  some  distance  from  Monaghan,  he  came 
up  to  a  parcel  of  tinkers  on  the  road,  whom  he  heard  uttering  horrid 
oaths,  for  which  he  rebuked  one  of  them  in  particular  in  these  words, 
'  Sirrah^  it  would  be  more  fit  vou  had  been  at  divine  service  than 
he  thus  profaning  the  Lord's  day.'  The  fellow  gave  him  a  saucy 
answer,  and  contmued  cursing  as  before.     He  then  threatened  to 


*  This  was  a  game  in  which  a  metal  ball  of  two  or  three  pounds 
weight  was  thrown  along  a  public  road,  and  the  player  was  victorious 
whose  ball  went  farthest  in  a  certain  number  of  throws. 
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correct  him  if  he  did  not  desist^  which  made  him  more  pro&ne  and 
abusive.  Skelton  could  bear  no  longer,  but  leaped  off  hi8  horse  and 
struck  him;  the  rest  took  his  part,  but  he  soon  beat  him  and  the 
whole  troop  of  tinkers.  He  thus  made  them  sensible  of  their  crime 
by  the  only  argpxment  of  which  a  tinker  could  feel  the  force.  Then 
mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  hastily  off  with  the  lady  to  the  gentle- 
man's house  to  which  he  was  ^ing»  that  he  might  be  there  oefore 
they  should  hear  of  it.  But  with  all  his  speed  the  news  travelled 
there  before  him»  and  on  entering,  they  complimented  him  on  his  box- 
ing and  beating  the  tinkers.  He  exerted  his  courage  again  on  a  similar 
occasion.  A  joxma  officer,  proud  of  his  red  ooa^  which  he  had  just 
put  on,  came  mto  the  hall  or  an  inn  (while  he,  being  then  on  a  jour- 
ney, happened  to  be  in  the  parlour),  and  to  shew  his  cleverness, 
began  reproving  the  waiter,  and  uttered  a  volley  of  horrid  oaths.  The 
waiter  retaliated,  and  thus  they  were  going  on,  when  Skelton,  coming 
out  of  the  parlour,  told  the  officer,  th^  he  was  a  cler^man,  and  that 
it  was  very  offensive  to  him  to  hear  such  horrid  swearing,  and  b^geed 
he  would  desist.  The  officer  then  said  to  him,  '  Tou  acouncural 
curate,  what  is  it  to  you  ?'  Skelton  gravely  replied,  ^  Young  man,  this 
is  not  proper  language  to  one  of  mv  profession,  merely  for  giving*  yon 
good  adrice.'  '  x  ou  puppy  you  (for  he  thought  Skelton  was  afraid) 
you  deserve  to  be  kickea  for  your  impertinence ;'  and  then  he  uttered 
some  blasphemous  oaths.  'Well,  Sir,'  said  Skelton,  'since  fair 
means  will  avail  nothing.  111  try  what  foul  can  do.'  Upon  this  he 
fell  to  him  with  his  fists,  and  cimed  him  through  the  hall  of  the  inn, 
and  soon  cooled  the  captain's  courage,  and  made  him  quiet  and  sub- 
missive. Thus  he  chastised  the  military  man  for  his  profaneness, 
exerting  his  valour  in  the  service  of  God  and  religion." 

In  1733  Madden  published  anonymonsly  in  London  his 
'*  Memoirs  of  the  twentieth  centnry, '  the  origin  and  objects 
of  which  are  involved  in  much  mystery.  An  edition  of  this 
book,  consisting  of  one  thousand  copies,  was  hurried  through 
the  press  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  three  printing  establish- 
ments being  employed  in  its  production.  We  are  told  that  the 
whole  of  this  business  was  transacted  by  William  Bowyer,  the 
eminent  Typographer,  '*  without  either  of  the  other  printers 
ever  seeing  the  author.  The  book  was  finished  at  the  press, 
March  24,  1732-3 ;  and  100  copies  were  that  day  delivered 
to  the  author.  On  the  28th  a  number  of  them  were  delivered 
to  the  several  booksellers  mentioned  in  the  title  page ;  and  in 
four  days  after^  all  that  were  unsold  were  recalled,  and  eight 
hundrea  of  them  given  up  to  Dr.  Madden  to  be  destroyed." 

Having  thus  become  one  of  the  rarest  English  books 
printed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  subjoin  the  ensuing  par- 
ticulars of  its  contents,  commencing  with  the  title  page,  which 
is  as  follows ; — 
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<*  Memoirs  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Being  Original  Letters  of 
State,  under  Qeorge  the  Sixth :  Relating  to  the  most  Important 
Events  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  as  to  Church  and  State,  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Trade,  Taxes,  and  Treaties,  Peace,  and  War :  And 
Characters  of  the  Greatest  Persons  of  those  Times ;  From  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Eighteenth  to  the  End  qf  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  the 
World.  Received  and  Revealed  in  the  Tear  1728 ;  And  now  pub* 
lished  for  the  instruction  of  all  Eminent  Statesmen,  Churchmen, 
Patriots,  Politicians,  Projectors,  Papists,  and  Protestants.  In  Six 
Volumes.     Vol.  I. 

MtlfTH  i^uTf  #m«  thtd^u  kuXsh  — Eurip. 

'  Bon  Dieu  I  que  n'avons  nous  point  veu  reiissir  des  conjectures 
de  ce  temps  la  comme  si  c'eussent  este  autant  de  Propheties  ?' 

<  La  Mothe  Le  Vayer  Discourse  de  VMstoire,  Tom.  I.,  p.  267. 

'  Hoc  apnd  nos  quoqne  nuper  ratio  ad  certum  produxit.  Veniet 
tempus,  quo  ista  qusB  nunc  latent,  in  lucem  dies  extrahat,  et  lon^oris 
«vi  diliffentia.  Ad  inquisitionem  tantorum  setas  una  non  sufficit,  ut 
tota  coelo  vacet.  Itaque  per  successiones  ista  longas  explicabuntur. 
Veniet  tempus,  quo  posteri  nostri  tam  aperta  nos  nescisse  mirentur, 
non  licet  stare  ccelestibus,  nee  averti:  Prodeunt  omnia;  ut  semel 
missa  sunt,  vadunt.  Idem  erit  illis  cursus,  qui  sui  finis ;  Opus  hoc 
etemum  irrevocabiles  habet  motus.*  Seneca  Nat.  Qtuest,  lib.  7» 
cap.  25. 

liondon :  Printed  for  Messieurs  Osbom  and  Longman,  Davis,  and 
Batley,  in  Paternoster-Row ;  Strahan,  and  Clarke,  in  Cornhill  ; 
Rivington,  Robinson,  Astley,  and  Austen,  in  St,  PauTs  CAurch'Yard ; 
Gosling,  in  Fleet-Street;  Nourse,  by  Temple^Bar ;  Prevost,  and 
Millar,  in  the  Strand ;  Parker,  in  PalUMall ;  Jolliffe,  by  St.  James's  ; 
Brindley,  Shropshire,  and  Smith,  in  Bond-Street ;  and  Gouge,  and 
Stagg,in  Westmiiuter-HaO.     1733." 

The  book  commences  with  a  dedication  of  nine  pages  to 
Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  dated  25th  January,  1731 ;  to 
which  succeeds  "  A  modest  preface,  containing  many  words 
to  the  wise,''  occupying  thirty-one  pages,  and  purporting  to 
give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  work.  The  author  states 
that  he  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  famous  comte 
de  Gabalis,  that  he  was  bom  with  a  cawl  under  the  most  for- 
tunate of  planets,  that  having  been  heir  to  a  good  family  and 
fortune,  as  well  as  to  a  deal  of  pride  and  ambition  ''  to  dis* 
tinguish  himself  from  the  common  herd  of  mankind,''  he  deter* 
mined,  on  quitting  the  University,  to  spend  one  third  of  his 
property  in  travelling ;  and  accordingly,  after  having  passed 
three  years  in  making  a  tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  an  "  utter  contempt  of  Tramontane  barbarity,  an 
absolute  aversion  for  his  own  neople,  climate  and  country,  and 
a  thorough  insight  into  all  the  little  learned  cant  of  priests 
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and  religions  of  all  kind/'  He  then  became  a  politician, 
bonght  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  voted  against  the  ministry, 
in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  patron,  until  the  latter, 
being  bribed,  turned  over  to  the  court,  when  our  author,  con- 
sidering himself  bound  to  do  likewise,  became  a  violent  sup- 
porter of  his  former  opponents,  for  which  he  was  promised  an 
adequate  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  profitable  situation,  in 
hopes  of  which  he  continually  feasted  the  admirers  of  his 
eloquence,  who  joined  him  in  railing  at  his  political  enemies, 
and  in  drinking  confusions  of  all  kinds.  Finding,  however,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  that  he  could  obtain  no  recompense, 
notwitnstanding  a  considerable  expenditure,  he  retired  to 
his  estate,  two  thirds  of  which  he  bad  squandered  in  pur- 
suit of  an  employment,  and  becoming  a  Jacobite,  anx- 
iously expected  some  glorious  revolution  in  favor  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  in  the  confusion  of  which  he  might, 
by  becoming  a  Eoman  Catholic,  recover  his  property  from  the 
Hanoverian  who  had  purchased  it  from  him.  To  solace  his 
exile,  he  commenced  the  study  of  magic  and  astrology,  hoping 
thereby  to  be  able  to  divine  the  period  when  the  Stuarts  might 
be  restored,  and  had  made  great  progress  in  those  sciences, 
when,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  January,  1728,  a  Genius 
appeared  at  his  bed-side,  and  told  him  that  great  honours 
were  yet  in  store  for  him  and  his  descendants  under  the 
house  of  Hanover,  to  prove  which  he  presented  him  with 
several  lai^  volumes  of  letters,  avemng  that  thej  were 
to  be  written  by  or  to  his  great — great — ^great — great — 
great  grandson,  who  would  hold  the  office  of  prime 
minister  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  centuij, 
which  the  spirit  observed  was  likely  to  be  the  era  of 
the  end  of  the  world.  On  the  departure  of  his  mvsterions 
visitor,  OUT  author  immediately  commenced  a  translation  of 
those  letters  from  the  language  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
that  of  his  own  time,  and  resolved  upon  their  publication, 
to  serve  the  cause  of  his  country  and  of  literature,  to 
enjoy  some  portion  of  the  reputation  of  his  family  before 
it  had  been  actually  earned,  and  to  lessen  the  glories  of  the 
present  ministers  of  state  by  magnifying  the  merits  of  their 
successors  in  future  ages.  "That  which  I  now  publish,  is,'' 
he  observes,  ''  but  introductory  to  many  other  volumes,  so 
copious  and  full  of  matter  that  they  will  almost  deserve  the 
name  of  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century ;"  and  adds : 
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y  Nor  sludl  any  slight  disappointments  herein  discourage  me  from 
printing  them ;  for  how  ungratefully  soever  the  present  age, 
throuffh  blindness  or  envy,  may  receive  these  vast  liehts ;  yet,  1  shall 
be  sufficiently  comforted  with  the  consciousness,  uiat  my  declaring 
the  future  ^uths  of  such  gre&t  events,  will  be  regarded  by  the  coming 
ages,  as  my  having  in  some  measure  sown  the  seed  of  wem,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  well  cultivated,  tho'  an  unthankful  soil:  Besides,  at 
the  worst,  I  shall  be  as  well  treated  by  the  world,  as  those  exalted 
spirits  were,  who  discovered  the  Antipodes,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  use  of  telescopes  and  barometers,  of  printing  and  sailing, 
the  loadstone  and  the  Indies,  who  were  so  much  despis'd  at  first, 
tho'  so  hiffhly  honoured  and  regarded  now." — ''As  to  this  par- 
ticular work,  I  must  indeed  be  grreatly  discouraged  by  the  world,  if  I 
suppress^  the  sequel  of  it,  which  I  propose  by  proper  interviJs  to 
communicate  to  them,  tho*  1  will  not  answer,  now  far  their  re- 
ceiving this  book  I  now  offer  them,  with  contempt  and  disregard, 
may  make  me  use  the  same  haughtiness  the  sacred  Sibyl  did  to 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  after  burning  all  the  remainmff  parts 
which  I  designed  for  l^em,  make  them  pay  as  high  a  price  for  this 
volume,  as  in  a  contrary  demeanour  I  design'd  to  allow  them  the 
whole  for"* 

And  at  page  29,  be  says  : — 

"  On  the  other  hand,  many  great  men  will  blame  me,  as  Alexander 
did  Aristotle,  for  communicatmg  too  many  of  such  hidden  mysteries, 
such  arcana  imperii,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar.  For  mv  part, 
I  have  acted  with  the  utmost  caution  in  suppressing  or  pnblisning 
any  particulars,  and  as  it  is  to  be  feared,  if  after  all  my  care  this 
book  should  grow  too  common,  and  be  in  every  one's  hand,  it  may  be 
applied  to  ill  purposes,  by  letting  the  meanest  of  the  people  see,  uti 
digerit  omnia  Cafchas,  I  have  given  order  to  print  but  fifty  copies, 
wmch  I  compute  will  answer  the  number  of  persons  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, who  are  wise  and  honest  enough  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  jewel. 
I  have  also  gone  further,  and  that  posterity  mav  not  be  imposed  on, 
by  any  spurious  additions,  forgeries,  or  obliterations  in  this  admirable 
work,  i  have  with  great  labour  numbered  and  reckoned  up  the 
whole  of  what  is  in  it,  which  is  a  safer  and  fairer  way  than  a  table  of 
contents,  which  our  modern  publishers  tack  to  their  mangled  volumes. 
I  find,  therefore,  that  there  is  in  this  collection  (Published,  and  to  be 
Published)  28,967  sentences  that  have  meaning  in  them,  1,232,356 
i^ords,  2,125,245  syllables,  6,293,376  letters,  and  through  the  rough- 
ness of  our  barbarous  tongue,  but  2,992,644  vowels  (exclusive  of  y 
and  all  dipthongs)  as  any  careful  reader  may  find,  who  will  cast 
them  up  with  equal  diligence.     Possibly  it  may  seem  a  little  arrogant 


*  This  portion  of  the  author's  design  has  been  realized  by  the 
rarity  of  his  work,  of  which  Nichols  tells  us  he  never  heard  of  more  than 
two  copies.  The  *'  Memoirs  of  the  twentieth  century"  produced  £3 15s. 
at  Bindley's  sale;  £6  16s.  at  Hibbert's ;  £8  28.  6d.  at  Dr.  Kearney's  ; 
and  £S  1 5s.  at  Saunders'  auction  in  1818. 
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and  conceitedf  that  I  should  have  taken  rach  paiiu  herein ;  but  if  we 
consider,  that  the  Turks  have  done  as  much  for  their  Alcoran,  and 
that  the  learned  Babbies  among  the  Jews  yalue  their  Talmud  so 
highly^  as  to  say«  that  mistaking  a  letter  in  it»  is  enough  to  destroy 
the  world ;  I  hope*  I  may  be  indulged,  if  not  applauded  for  my  care^ 
in  a  work  in  the  English  tongue,  where  it  may  happen  that  the  loss 
of  a  word  in  it,  may  be  of  vast  damage  to  our  native  country,  which 
all  men  among  us  are  so  desirous  to  serve." 

The  eBtire  work  consists  of  527  pages,  printed  in  large 
type,  exclusive  of  the  dedication  and  preface,  and  contains 
seventeen  letters,  addressed  to  the  lord  high  treasnier,  dated 
and  signed  as  follow : 


Constantinople, 

Rome, 

Mosco, 

Paris, 

Rome, 

Chelsea, 

Mosco, 

Constantinople, 


8  November,  1997, 
7  November,  1997» 
29  November,  1997* 
1&  December,  1997» 
7  Januanr,  1996, 
19  December,  1997» 
27  January,  1997, 
25  February,    1997> 


Signed, 


Stanhope. 

Hertford. 

Clare. 

Herbert. 

Hertford. 

Clare. 
Stanhope. 


The  last  epistle  concludes  at  page  214,  and  is  succeeded 
by  "  Preface  the  second,'*  which  extends  to  page  456,  con- 
sisting of  a  dissertation  relative  to  guardian  angels,  good  and 
evil,  demons,  and  other  powers  of  divination,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  letter  signed  Ih — ^m,  and  dated  from  Chelsea,  2nd 
February,  1997f  in  which,  at  page  262,  treating  of  the  popes, 
the  four  lines  enclosed  in  the  following  parenthesis  are  usually 
found  obliterated : 

"  And  yet  these  are  the  great  pretenders  to  infallibility,  and  to 
being  directed  immediately  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  though  surelv  com- 
mon reason  would  allow  a  man  to  believe  as  easily  what  (a  known 
historian  tells  us,  absurd  and  blasphemous  as  it  is,  in  Peter  the 
Hermit's  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  that  a  crow  he  kept  was  believed 
by  the  crowd  to  be  the  Hol^  Ghost,  or  what  the  Turks  say  of  the 
same  nature  of  Mahomet's  pigeon.") 

This  is  succeeded  by  the  following  letters  from 

Signed,        Herbert. 

„  Stanhope. 

„  Clare. 

„  N — m. 

„  Hertford. 

„  N— m. 

„  Herbert. 

,y  Stanhope. 

The  latter  epistle  extends  to  page  505,  at  which  commences 


Paris, 

8  February, 

1997, 

Constantinople, 

16  April, 

1998, 

Mosco, 

8  March, 

1997, 

Chelsea, 

24  Februaay, 

1999, 

Borne, 

28  February, 

1997, 

Chelsea, 

5  April, 

1998, 

Paris, 

4  March, 

1997, 

Constantinople, 

1  May, 

1998, 
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"  Preface  the  Illd,  by  way  of  postscript  to  the  criticks/' 
which  concludes  the  volume.  The  letters,  which  are  written 
in  a  style  of  easy  badinage,  chiefly  consist  of  descriptions  of  the 
various  places  from  which  they  purport  to  have  been  dis- 
patched, and  contain  nothing  either  striking  or  remarkable, 
nor  does  the  author  anticipate  any  of  the  numerous  inventions 
which  since  his  time  have  effected  such  revolutions  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  world.  The  work,  indeed,  on 
the  whole,  appears  to  have  been  a  cumbrous  effort  at  a 
jeu  d'&prit,  extended  far  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  such  a 
production,  and  unrelieved  by  any  merits  adequate  to  counter- 
balance the  serious  defect  of  too  great  prolixity. 

In  1738  Madden  published  in  Dublin  his  '^  Beflections 
and  Eesolutions  proper  for  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland,''  which 
he  decUcated  to  "  all  the  true  friends  of  Ireland.'' 

**  Something  of  thU  kind,"  he  says,  "  I  thought  should  necessarily 
be  published,  and  not  being  able  to  persuade  any  masterly  hand  to 
undertake  it,  I  forced  myself  to  hew  and  block  out  this  rude  sketch 
of  a  much  larger  design,  which  I  had  drawn  up  for  abler  work-men 
to  polish  and  adorn.  But  really  the  truth  is,  this  is  no  time  for  the 
pageantry  of  fine  writine,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  our  country 
now  lies  are  so  big  with  danger,  it  would  be  absurd  and  impertinent  to 
write  a  finished  piece  upon  them.  'Tis  as  plain  as  reason,  truth  and 
fact  can  make  it,  that  we  have  scarce  half  the  quantity  of  actual 
specie  left  in  Ireland,  which  is  necessary  to  circulate  trade,  and  pay  our 
rents,  and  the  demands  that  are  upon  us  ;  and  consequently,  without 
speedy  supplies  or  remedies  we  must  inevitably  turn  bankrupts.  It  is 
fullj  as  certain,  that  so  many  of  the  best  families  and  hands  in  the 
nation,  live  abroad,  and  are  gone  or  going  off  to  America,  that  in  a 
little  time,  betwixt  madness  and  despair  we  shall  be  left  desolate,  anxl 
it  is  to  be  fear*d  he  that  shall  write  to  keep  our  people  at  home,  will 
but  resemble  the  zeal  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness." 

The  low  condition  of  the  country  is,  in  this  work,  ascribed 
to  the  extravagant  and  idle  dispositions  of  the  people,  the  author 
fearing  to  state,  or  affecting  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  source 
of  her  miseries  was  to  be  found  in  the  systematic  suppression 
of  every  branch  of  Irish  trade  that  tended  to  interfere  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  England,  which,  together  with  the 
penal  laws,  affecting  the  religion  and  property  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  effected  a  complete  prostration 
of  industrial  pursuits,  and  paralyzed  all  efforts  at  their 
promotion.**^    The  nature  and  tendency  of  the  remedies  pro- 

*  See  the  article  on  Irish  Industry  in  our  present  number,  Ed. 
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jected  by  Madden  may  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  his  pro- 
posed resolutions,  which  are  as  follow : — 

**  That»  as  landlords  in  this  poor  kingdom,  we  will  do  our  utmost  in 
omr  little  spheres,  to  remove  the  defects  and  difficulties  which  we  find 
our  people  and  countrjr,  and  particularly  our  own  estates  and  tenants 
lie  under.     That  we  will  build  on  our  estates  and  encourage  all  our 
tenants  to  do  so.     That  we  will  also  plant  and  improve  ourselves, 
and  do  our  best  to  make  our  tenants  follow  our  example  by  all 
proper  encouragements.    That  we  will  with  all  possible  care  set 
forward  and  encourap  every  useful  manufacture  among  our  tenants, 
and  especially  that  of  linen.    That  we  will  oppose  and  discourage 
all  ill  customs,  that  destroy  frugality,  thrift,  and  industry,  in  our 
tenants.     That  we  will  plant  our  estates  as  thick  as  possible  and 
never  lose  an  industrious  farmer  whom  he  can  keep  by  reasonable 
encouragement.    That  we  will  as  fathers  and  masters  of  families, 
regulate  our  conduct  and  expenses,  as  shall  be  most  conducive 
to  the   service  of  Ireland  and  the  good  of  our  posterity.     We 
resolve  therefore  as  fathers,  and  masters  of  famines,  to  use  no 
sort  of  deaths  and  furniture,  which  are  not  manufactured  in  Ire- 
land.    We   resolve  as  masters  of  families  that,  as  to  drinking, 
we  will  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to  the  excessive  and  destructive 
consumption  of  foreign  wines  and  brandies.     That  as  masters  of 
families  we  will  banish  from  our  tables  that  luxurious  way  of  living, 
which  is  so  common  and  so  pernicious  to  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland. 
We  resolve  as  fathers  and  masters  of  families,  to  educate  our  chiU 
dren  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  make  them  most  useful  in  their  gener- 
ation  and  serviceable  to  their  country.    The  last  resolution  which 
seems  proper  for  us  to  lay  down  for  our  conduct,  as  masters  of 
families  is  this,  that  as  to  our  servants,  we  will  endeavour,  to  the 
best  of  our  power,  to  keep  such  as  are  more  for  use  and  necessary 
employments,  than  figure  and  show.    That  we  will  as  Protestant 
gentlemen  in  Ireland,  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  over  our  country- 
men from  the  delusions,  and  ignorance,  which  they  are  kept  in  bv 
their  Popish  priests,  as  the  greatest  cause  of  their  misery.     We  will 
ever  sincerely  wish  for,  consult,  and  promote  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  Great  Britain  as  our  common  parent.     That  we  will  be  so 
true  to  ourselves,  as  never  to  hurt  the  trade  or  interest  of  Great 
Britain.     We  resolve,  as  we  will  never  forget  what  we  owe  to  Eng- 
land, so  we  will  ever  hope  that  she  will  remember  what  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage she  does,  or  may  receive,  by  encouraging  us.     We  will,  with 
our  best  industry  and  care,  endeavour  to  remove  every  obstacle  to 
agriculture  and  tillage  amongst  us.     We  resolve  to  the  utmost  of  our 

Sower,  to  practise  ourselves,  and  encourage  in  others,  the  raising  of 
ax  and  flax-seed  in  the  best  and  skillfullest  manner,  to  support  and 
enlarge  our  linen  manufactures.  We  resolve  to  do  all  we  can,  to  intro- 
duce all  new  improvements  in  husbandry  into  Ireland,  which  are  likely 
to  be  of  real  profit  and  advantage,  and  especially  the  culture  of  hops, 
madder,  weld,  wood,  safiron,  liquorice,  clover  and  other  grass  seeds. 
We  resolve  to  improve  the  breed  of  our  horses  and  black  cat- 
tle, by  importing  the  best  of  both  kinds  we  can  procure  from  Eng- 
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land.  We  resolve  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  set  such  laws  past 
as  may  supply  whatever  is  wanting  to  the  thorough  improving,  and 
perfecting,  and  encreasing  our  husbandry  in  Ireland.  We  will  en- 
deavour  to  know  and  understand  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  order  to 
answer  the  trust  that  is  reposed  in  us,  and  put  them  in  execution 
with  zeal  and  integrity.  We  resolve  as  magistrates  in  our  several 
counties,  to  prosecute  with  all  the  severity  of  justice,  all  kinds  and 
distinctions,  of  felons  and  criminals,  and  above  all,  those  who  are 
murderers.  We  resolve  to  put  the  laws  strictly  in  execution 
against  all  vagabonds,  idlers  and  sturdy  beggars,  as  the  greatest  pests 
of  this  kingdom.  We  resolve,  as  faithful  magistrates  in  our  country, 
to  join  together  to  restore  the  discipline  of  our  laws  against  all  vaffa- 
bonds  and  sturdy  begears,  and  to  re-establish  and  regulate  the  whole- 
some and  wise  foundations  of  our  ancestors,  the  county  workhouses,  as 
settled  by  our  statutes.  We  resolve  as  Irish  merchants,  that  we  will 
take  all  possible  care,  by  watching  over  the  goodness  of  the  commodities 
andmanufactures  we  export,  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  laws  at  home, 
and  the  credit  and  interest  of  our  country  abroad,  and  the  faith  and 
honour  of  the  Irish  trade  in  the  world.  We  resolve  as  Irish  mer- 
chants, both  to  discourage  universally  the  infamous  method  of  running 
goods,  and  also  by  carrying  on,  and  exporting  such  manufactures  as 
Great  Britain  has  left  open  to  us,  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  our  rivalling 
her  in  the  woollen  trade.  We  resolve  as  Irish  merchants,  to  do  our  ut- 
most, if  assisted  by  the  legislature,  to  advance  the  traded  navigation  of 
Ireland,  and  to  consider  all  possible  ways  and  methods  to  encrease 
our  shipping  and  sailors,  and  improve  our  manufactures.  We  will 
endeavour  as  Irish  merchants,  if  supported  and  assisted  by  the  legis- 
lature, to  form  such  societies,  and  set  up  such  offices,  and  introduce 
such  new  manufactures  and  methods  of  ousiness,  as  may  both  direct^ 
help'  and  enlarge  our  foreign  trade,  and  also  enliven  our  inland  com- 
merce at  home.  We  resolve,  as  members  of  parliament,  that  we  will 
promote  such  sumptuary  laws,  as  will  be  most  conducive  to  reform 
the  manners  of  our  people,  by  fencing  against  luxury  and  vanity  in 
the  better  sort,  and  securing  sobriety  and  frugality  in  the  lower. 
We  resolve  as  members  of  parliament,  to  remedy  by  all  possible 
ways  and  means  in  our  power,  that  great  obstruction  to  the  pros- 
perity of  this  nation,  the  want  of  hands.  We  resolve  as  members  of 
parliament  to  provide  and  contrive  all  the  best  methods  and  ways 
we  can  for  employing  our  people,  and  encreasing  their  industry."* 

Each    of   these  resolutions  is  made  the  text  for  a  dis- 


*  In  an  edition  of  Madden's  *'  BeflectionB  and  Retdutions,"  published  at 
Dublin  in  1816,  by  the  philanthropic  Thomas  Pleasants,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing observations : — **  The  very  curious  and  interesting  work  which  is 
now  reprinted,  and  intended  for  a. wide  and  gratuitous  circulation,  is  also 
of  uncommon  rarity ;  there  is  not  a  copy  of  it  in  in  the  Ubraiy  of  Trinity 
Ckillege,  or  in  any  of  the  other  public  libraries  of  this  city,  which  have 
been  searched  on  purpose.  The  profoundly  learned  Vice- Provost,  Doctor 
Barrett,  never  met  with  one  ;  and  many  gentlemen,  well  skilled  in  the 
literature  of  Ireland,  who  have  been  applied  to  for  information  on  the 
subject,  are  even  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the  book." 
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course  on  the  best  methods  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  in  dis- 
cossing  which  tb*^  author  displays  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  on  the  industrial  condition  of  various  conntries. 
Among  a  variety  of  projects^  Madden  recommended  that  cri- 
minals^ instead  of  being  executed,  or  transported,  should  be 
employed  in  manufacturing  hemp  and  flax  in  provincial  work- 
houses; that  itinerant  husbandmen  should  be  engaged  to 
travel  through  the  country  to  give  instruction  and  information 
to  farmers ;  and  that  schools  and  professorships  of  agriculture 
should  be  established  in  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland.  With 
all  his  philanthropy,  Madden  feared  to  hazard  any  sugges- 
tions relative  to  toleration  or  religious  equality,  and  some  of 
his  propositions  with  reference  to  the  Eoman  Catholics,  are 
deserving  of  notice,  as  exhibiting  the  light  in  which  the 
peopte  of  that  religion  were  then  regarded  by  the  ascendancy 
party. 

*«  I  am  persuaded,"  he  says,  "  if  we  had  an  act  to  empower  us,  not- 
withstaDding  settlements,  or  the  Popery  act,  to  set  a  lease  for  ever 
of  only  ten  or  twenty  acres  at  most  even  to  Papist  tradesmeHf  who 
would  covenant  to  build  good  houses  of  lime  ana  stone,  and  enclose, 
ditch,  and  plant  the  ground  into  a  little  orchard  and  garden,  and 
three  or  four  small  parks,  we  should  soon  see  many  thousands  of 
such  improvements  rising  in  our  country,  to  our  great  profit  and  or- 
nament, and  the  benefit  of  our  manufactures." 

He  also  proposed  the  payment  of  the  Soman  Catholic  priests 
by  the  state,  in  case  it  should  be  found  difficult  to  deal 
with  them  after  the  manner  in.  which  the  French  Protestants 
had  been  treated  by  Louis  XIY.,  but  suggested  that  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  should  be  '^  effectually  removed,*'  in 
order  to  break  up  their  church  government.  In  noticing  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  absentee  tax,  which  he  proposes 
should  be  doubled  on  "  our  Popish  gentlemen,  who  desert 
their  country,''  he  passes  over  the  innumerable  measures  taken 
to  oppress  and  plunder  the  people  of  that  religion,  and  adds 
with  singular  sang  froid  : — "  But  at  least  we  may  hope  that 
such  a  law  may  pass  as  to  our  Boman  Catholicks,  who,  above 
all  men,  are  inexcuseable  in  living  abroad,  where  their  preju- 
dices are  encreased,  theire  sentments  sharpned,  and  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Pope  and  his  Bigot  confirm'd." 

The  latter  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  discourse  on  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  judicious  distribution  of  pre- 
miums, a  scheme  relative  to  which  the  author  states  he  intends 
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shortly  to  lay  before  the  Dublin  Society.  Meanwhile  the 
Poctor  actively  exerted  himself  in  inducing  various  personages 
of  rank  and  iiinuence  to  lend  their  sanction  and  support  to  his 
plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  country.  Nor  were  his  efforts 
in  this  direction  unattended  with  success,  although  he  had 
occasionally  to  encounter  as  strange  characters  as  the  hero  of 
the  following  auecdote,  who  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his 
high  rank  in  the  peerage,  than  for  the  exalted  position  which 
he  held  among  the  members  of  the  '*  Hell-fire  Club  :^* — 

"  His  lordship,  on  being  told  that  the  Doctor  vas  in  the  parlour, 
shrewdly  guessing  at  his  business,  immediately  stripped  himself  stark 
naked,  and  in  this  state,  came  running  into  the  room  with  out- 
stretched arms,  saving,  <  Worthy  Dr.  Madden,  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
how  do  you  do  ?  snake  hands  with  me.  Doctor,  when  I  heard  you 
were  here,  I  was  in  such  a.hurry  to  see  you,  that  I  would  not  wait 
to  put  on  my  clothes.'  The  Doctor  shocked  at  the  wild  spectacle, 
leaped  up,  and  was  for  hastening  out  of  the  room ;  but  his  lordship 
stopped  him,  saving,  <  My  dear  Doctor,  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  tell  me 

{our  business,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  to  serve  you.'  The 
)octor  pushed  by  him,  but  his  lordship  accompanied  him  to  the 
street  door,  where  he  stood  for  some  time  as  an  exhibition  to  the 
passengers."  ^ 

The  Dublin  Society  originated  from  a  meeting  held  by 
thirteen  gentlemen  in  Trinity  College,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1731,t  the  object  of  its  institution  being  the  improvement 
of  "husbandry,  manufactures,  and  other  useful  arts."  The  plan 
of  this  society  appears  to  have  been  originally  conceived  and 
o^nized  by  Thomas  Prior,  a  man  of  independent  character, 
who  was  bom  in  the  year  1679,  and  possessed  the  estate  of 
Sathdowny  and  other  lands  in  the  Queen's  County. 

At  a  committee  meeting  on  the  1st  of  Jnly,  1731,  "rules 
for  the  government  of  the  society'*  were  proposed  by  Prior ; 
on  the  8tli  of  July  it  was  agreed  that  the  word  "  sciences'* 
should  be  added  after  "  other  useful  arts  in  the  title,"  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  president  should  be  chosen  annually.  It 
was  subsequently  decided  that  the  officers  and  members  should 
be  chosen  by  ballot,  that  thirty  shillings  should  be  this  annual 
subscription,  and  the  plan  or  rules  of  the  society,  as  drawn  up 


*  For  notices  of  this  and  similar  Dublin  associations,  see  lauH 
QuARTERLT  Rbyisw,  Vol.  XL,  528 ;  and  No.  X.»  page  267. 

t  The  report  of  this  meeting  was  published  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
second  volame  of  this  Journal,  page  506. 
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by  Prior  and  Dr.  William  Sienhens,  were  made  the  bases  of 
the  institution,  Anthony  Shepnard^  jon.^  being  chosen  the  first 
treasurer,  and  on  the  4th  of  December,  1731,  the  foUowing 
officers  were  elected : — 

**  His  Grace  the  dake  of  Dorset,  lord  lieuteDant  of  Ireland,  presi- 
dent. Hitf  Qrace  the  lord  primate.  Wee  president.  Ant.  8heppard« 
Esq.,  treasurer.  Dr.  Stephens,  secretary  of  home  affiurs.  Mr. 
Prior,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  W.  Maple,  curator  and  rmster. 
On  the  7th  of  December  the  Society  met  at  the  Castle,  and  were 
presented  to  the  lord  lieutenant  in  a  body,  by  his  grace  the  lord 

Srimate,  vice  president,  to  return  him  thanks  for  the  honour  he  had 
one  the  Society  in  being  president,  and  his  grace  the  lord  lieutenant 
was  pleased  to  sign  his  name  at  the  head  of  ue  subscription  book,  as 
president  of  the  Society." 

The  nineteenth  of  the  original  rules  of  the  Society,  which 
were  finally  approved  and  registered  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1781,  was  as  follows : — 

'<  That  every  member  of  this  Society,  at  his  admission,  be  deared 
to  choose  some  particular  subject,  either  in  naturall  history,  or  in 
husbandry,  agriculture,  or  gardening,  or  some  species  of  manufac- 
ture, or  other  branch  of  improvement,  and  make  it  his  business,  by 
reading  what  hath  been  printed,  on  that  subject,  by  conversing  with 
them  who  make  it  their  profession,  or  by  making  his  own  experi- 
ments, to  midce  himself  master  thereof,  and  to  report  in  writing, 
the  best  account  they  can  get  by  experiment  or  enquiry,  relating 
thereto." 

In  compliance  with  this  rule,  several  members  contributed 
essays  on  various  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  mecha- 
nics, and  manufactures ;  their  limited  funds,  however,  prednded 
them  from  carrying  out  their  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
country,  on  a  sciue  commensurate  with  the  original  designs. 
To  remedy  this  deficiency.  Madden  published,  in  1739,  his 
"  Letter  to  the  Dublin  Society  on  the  improvement  of  their 
fund,''  and  in  this  treatise,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
"  printed  on  Irish  paper  made  by  Mr.  Bandal  at  Newbridge, 
near  Leixlip,''  the  author  considers  the  following  topics : — 

''First,  The  necessity  that  there  appears,  to  me,  of  enlarging  your 
fund,  and  the  number  and  weight  of  your  members.  Secondlv,  The 
probability  of  getting  this  done,  if  proper  means  be  used.  Thirdly, 
The  several  methods  and  regulations,  necessary  to  be  entered  on, 
when  this  is  accomplished.  And  lastly,  To  what  useful  and  excel- 
lent purposes  your  fund  may  be  applied,  when  it  is  thus  enlarged." 

To  enlarge  the  Society,  he  proposes  that  every  member 
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should  induce  a  friend  to  join  it;  to  augment  their  fund  bj 
applying  for  contributions  through  their  members  in  the 
several  counties  to  all  persons  of  fortune  and  character,  espe- 
cially at  assizes  and  sessions ;  to  procure  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration and  a  set  of  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  their 
institution  on  the  model  of  the  Boyal  Societ/s  rules,  and  to 
encourage  various  manufactures  by  the  importation  of  which 
he  calculated  that  the  country  annually  lost  in  the  following 
ratio :  glass  bottles,  £5,000 ;  earthenware,  £5,000 ;  hardware 
and  cutlery,  £10,000;  gunpowder  and  saltpetre,  £4,000; 
thread-bone  lace,  £8,000;  paper,  £4,000;  sugar,  £6,500;  salt, 
£25,000 ;  com,  in  years  of  scarcity,  £100,000 ;  and  proposes, 
moreover,  that  the  society  should  "  apply  part  of  their  fund  in 
taking  and  improving  a  reasonable  number  of  acres  in  different 
soils  and  places  near  Dublin,  as  an  experimental  farm  for  all 
points  of  husbandry/'  He  also  dwells  on  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  premiums,  concluding  as  follows  :— 

"  As  it  will  necessarily  take  some  time  to  raise  sufficient  subicrip* 
tions,  to  carry  on  the  useful  desiens  here  laid  before  you,  I  do  hereby 
oblige  myself  to  you  and  the  pubiick,  to  procure  a  gentleman,  who 
shall  for  two  years  certain,  pay  £IS0  per  annum,  to  your  treasurer, 
to  be  solely  applied  to  the  following  purposes,  viz.  £30  to  experi- 
ments in  agriculture  and  gardening,  £50  to  the  best  annual  inven- 
tion, in  any  of  the  liberal  or  manual  arts,  £25  to  the  best  annual 
picture,  and  £25  to  the  best  statue  made  in  Ireland,  and  voted  such 
by  ballot,  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  Nay,  I  dare  nn* 
dertake,  that  gentleman  will  continue  his  subscription  till  larger  con- 
tributions can  be  raised  for  the  other  designs  mentioned  in  this 
letter,  and  shall  sini  a  deed  to  pay  it  for  life,  when  £500  per  ann. 
is  procured,  provided  the  society  shall  apply  his  little  fund  to  the 
views  they  are  directed  to,  with  their  usual  activity  and  prudence." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  unpublished  official  records 
of  the  society  exhibit  its  proceedings  consequent  on  this  pro- 
posal:— 

**  1789.  December  13.  Dr.  Samuel  Madden*s  generous  jproposal 
to  enlarge  the  plan  and  fund  of  the  Societv,  was  this  day  laid  before 
the  board  by  Mr.  Prior.  Ordered,  that  the  same  be  considered  at 
the  next  board.  December  20 — The  Secretaries  reported,  that  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Madden  having  settled  irISO  per  annum  during  his  life, 
and  having  also  obtained  a  subscription  of  near  1500  per  annum  for 
the  encouragement  of  sundry  arts,  experiments,  several  manufac- 
tures not  yet  brought  to  perfection  in  this  kingdom — Ordered,  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  what  manufactures  are  fit  or 
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neoevHyry  ta  be  encouraged  with  r^ard  to  the  said  fiinda.  BeaolTedi 
that  the  persons  present  be  of  the  said  committee^  and  that  all  mem* 
bers  have  voices.  Ordered,  that  the  committee  meet  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Febmary  14,  ]739>40 — Present,  lord  bishop  of  Dromore, 
bishop  of  Clonfert,  Arthur  Dobbs,  esq..  Dr.  Weld,  Mr.  Colly  Lyons, 
archdeacon  Brocas,  dean  Copping^,  Mr.  Prior — bishop  of  Clonfert 
in  the  chair.  This  day  the  board  agreed  to  publish  an  advertisement 
proposing  premiums  to  be  given  to  such  persons  who  shall  make  im- 
provements in  any  useful  arts  or  manufacture,  and  mentioning  Dr. 
Samuel  Madden's  proposal  for  encouri^nff  new  inventions  in  archi- 
tecture»  and  painting,  and  statuary  in  this  kingdom.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
M adde«  having  now  reported  that  the  subscriptions  by  him  obtained 
for  promoting  arts  and  manufactures  do  amount  to  near  £900  per 
annum,  including  his  own,  and  as  he  is  going  to  the  country,  he 
desires  to  leave  the  subscription  roll  wiui  the  Society.  Ordered, 
that  Mr.  Madden  be  desired  to  leave  the  said  subscription  roll  with 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Prior,  for  the  use  of  the  board.  May  8,  1740— 
Pean  Coppmg  in  the  chair ;  present,  Bev.  Mr.  Lesly,  Mr.  Percival, 
Mr.  Prior.  Ordered,  that  the  advertisement  hereunto  annexed  be 
published  in  the  newspapers. 

**  The  Dublin  Society,  in  order  to  promote  such  useful  arts  and 
manufactures  as  have  not  hith«'to  been  introduced,  or  are  not 
yet  brought  to  perfection  in  this  kingdom,  give  notice,  that 
they  intend  to  incourage,  by  premiums,  annual  contributions,  or 
other  methods,  any  persons  who  are  well  skilled  in  such  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  will  carry  them  on  in  the  best  and  most 
skilful  manner.  To  carry  on  this  design,  they  desire  that  gen« 
tlemen  and  others  who  are  conversant  in  husbandry,  trade,  or 
manufactures,  and  wish  well  to  their  country,  will  favor  them  with 
their  company  and  advice,  that  they  may  be  better  enabled  to  judge 
what  improvements  are  proper  to  be  encouraged,  what  encoura^- 
ments  are  convenient,  and  in  what  manner  they  may  be  best  applied 
fbr  the  benefit  of  the  publick.  A  committee  for  that  purpose  wiH 
attend  at  the  Parliament  house,  ever^  Thursday  at  one  o'clock. 
May  29, 1740— Ordered,  that  an  advertisement  be  printed  proposing 
rewards  to  be  given  to  such  persons  who  shall  produce  in  Dublin, 
next  winter,  the  best  hops,  fiaz-seed,  flax,  cyder,  earthenware,  tiiread, 
malt  liquor,  lace,  in  their  several  Idnds,  according  as  they  are  set 
down  in  a  paper  agreed  to.  June  19tfa— Ordered,  that  the  adver- 
tisements to  be  nrmted  for  giving  rewards,  be  revised  and  altered  by 
Dean  Maturin,  Mr.  Boss,  Mr.  Prior,  and  when  the  same  is  prepared^ 
that  it  be  printed,  taking  notice  therein  of  many  other  articles  which 
the  Society  design  to  give  rewards  for  the  next  year.  November 
90— Ordered,  that  Dean  Maturin,  Mr.  Boss,  Mr.  Prior,  Dr.  WeM, 
Dr.  Wynse,  be  a  oommittee  to  take  into  consideration  the  eolleoting 
of  the  subscriptions  to  Dr.  Madden's  scheme,  and  the  premiums  that 
may  be  proper  to  be  given  this  year,  and  that  they  meet  on  Wednesday 
nest  at  Mr.  Prior's  house,  at  three  o'elock.  Ordered,  that  the  several 
schemes  of  such  as  expect  encouragement  for  their  improvements  or 
loventionB  be  laid  before  them." 

The  Committee  came  to  a  resoltttion  that  £800  would  be 
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the  lowest  sum  adequate  to  carrv  out  their  deaigiij  and  that 
unless  that  amount  could  be  collected  before  the  25th  of 
March,  following,  the  subacriptions  should  be  returned.  They 
also  ordered,  that  a  copy  of  their  resolutions  on  this  point  should 
be  sent  to  Dr.  Madden  by  Mr.  Prior,  ''  with  a  request  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  come  to  town  in  some  short  time,  to  give 
spirit  to  and  quicken  the  collection  of  the  subscriptions ;'' 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  subscriptions  having  been  thus 
collected,  the  Society  published  a  catalogue  of  their  proposed 
nremiums  for  encouraging  various  brancnea  of  Irish  mdustiy. 
Madder/s  premiums  were  usually  issued  separately  from  those 
of  the  Society,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  were  applied  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  official  returns : — 

*<  Premiums  given  by  Dr.  Samuel  Madden  for  the  year  1742,  and 
«4judffed  by  the  Dubbn  Society  to  the  following  persons,  viz.  To 
Mr.  Boughton,  for  the  best  niece  of  sculpture,  vis.  St.  Paul 
preachinff  at  Athens,  ;^25.  To  Mrs.  Grattan,  for  Uie  best  piece  of 
lace  made  with  the  needle,  £10.  To  Sllinor  Williams,  Eliza 
Roberts,  and  Margaret  Reed,  to  be  eoually' divided  between  them, 
for  the  best  pieces  of  bone-lace,  £10.  To  Mr.  Beaver,  for  the  best 
piece  of  tapestry,  £10.     To  Mr.  Tudor,  for  the  best  piece  of  paint* 


ing,  j^lO.  To  Mr.  Garret  Bryan,  for  the  best  piece  of  damasK  silk, 
£10.  To  Mr.  Richard  Ellis,  for  the  best  piece  of  flowered  silk,  £10. 
To  Mr.  Robert  Ellis,  for  the  best  piece  of  paduasoy,  £10. 

•<  1748. — To  Messrs.  Wilson,  Sharp,  and  company,  for  making  the 

greatest  quantity  of  salt  fit  for  curing  fish  in  1743,  viz.  450  tons,  at 
elfast,  £26.  Anne  Casey,  of  Planket^treet,  for  the  best  piece  of 
hone  lace  made  in  1743,  £10.  Elizabeth  Roberts  of  Lazer's-hill, 
for  the  second  best  ditto,  £5.  Mrs.  Anne  PiN?e,  for  the  best  imita- 
tion of  Brussells,  Mechlin,  or  point  lace,  £10.  Mrs.  Baker  and 
Miss  Raymond,  equally,  for  the  second  best  ditto,  £5.  Catherine 
Plunket,  for  the  best  piece  of  edginff,  £5.  Mary  Casey,  for  the 
second  best  ditto,  £3.  Catherine  Rickey,  for  the  tlurd  best  ditto, 
£2.  Esther  Handcock,  for  the  best  piece  of  embroidery,  £10.  Mr* 
David  Davis,  for  the  best  piece  of  velvet,  £10.*** 

Madden,  however,  did  not  strictly  confine  his  munificence 
within  the  limits  he  had  proposed ;  and  in  some  years  we  find 
that  his  donations  exceeded  three  hondred  ooonds,  which  in- 
duded,  in  addition  to  those  above  particuarized,  premiums 
for  improving  the  breed  of  cattle,  caring  fish^  growing  hops, 
manu&ctnring  cloth^  paper,  sculptures  in  metal  or  stone,  in- 

*  For  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  premiums  for  the  fine 
arts  were  adjudged,  see  the  account  of  the  Dublin  Sode^'s  hoose, 
ImtBU  QuAmTBBLV  RxvxBW,  Vol.  II.,  607. 
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▼entions  or  improvements  in  agricultare,  &c.  &c.  l^is  muni- 
fioenoe  did  not  however  shelter  him  from  detraction,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  "  zealous  labours  of  the  reverend  Doctor  for 
the  improvement  of  his  country  were  no  whit  skckened  by 
his  knowledge,  that  two  of  those  who  praised  him  to  his  face, 
and  in  their  letters  to  him,  resorted  to  the  meanness  of  setting 
on  their  toad-eaters  to  slander  him  in  his  absence,  whenever 
they  thought  they  could  do  so  undetected/' 

In  1745,  Madden  published  his  panegyric  on  Hugh 
Boulter,  an  English  ecclesiastic,  who  had  been  appointed  in 
1724,  primate  of  all  Ireland,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  1742,  having,  during  that  period,  been  eleven  times 
nominated  lord  justice.  *'  £k)ulter*s  Monument''  is  dedicated 
to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  and  contains  20S4  lines  of 
verse,  in  wlucn  the  nine  Muses  are  represented  as  sympathizing 
with  Hibemia  for  the  loss  of  the  primate,  whose  life  and 
actions  form  the  subject  of  their  eulogies. 

With  reference  to  this  work,  which  was  printed  by  Bichard- 
son,  author  of  ''Pamela,"  we  find  the  following  passage  in 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  which  the  biographer  states  to  have 
been  communicated  to  him  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Campbell : — 

<*  Sitting  with  Dr.  Johnson  one  morning  alone,  he  asked  me  (Dr. 
Oampbell)  if  1  had  known  Dr.  Madden,  who  was  author  of  the  pre* 
mium  scheme  in  Ireland.  On  my  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
and  also  that  I  had  for  some  years  lived  in  his  neighbourhood,  &c, 
he  begged  of  me  that  when  I  returned  to  Irdand,  I  would  endeavour 
to  procure  for  him  a  poem  of  Dr.  Madden's,  called  *  Boultw*s  Monn* 
ment'  The  reason  (said  he)  why  I  wish  for  it,  is  this :  when  Dr. 
Madden  came  to  London,  he  submitted  that  work  to  my  castigation ; 
and  I  remember  I  blotted  a  great  many  lines,  and  might  have  blotted 
many  more  without  making  Sie  poem  worse.  However,  the  Doctor 
was  very  thankful,  and  very  generous,  for  he  gave  me  ten  guineas, 
which  was  to  me  at  that  time  a  great  sum/' 

Dr.  Johnson  in  his  dictionary,  under  the  word  "  ajKot," 
quotes  from  "  Boulter*s  Monument^'  the  following  passage, 
which  may  serve  as  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  poem  : — 

**  Men  gntre  their  wrongs  in  mar'ble ;  he,  mora  Jntt, 
Stoop  d  down  aerane,  end  wrote  them  In  the  dnet ! 
TnA  mider  Ibot^  the  tp^rt  of  ot'ij  wind, 
Swept  fhxm  the  earth,  end  blotted  from  his  mind: 
There  silent  In  their  mre  he  let  them  lie, 
And  gnev*d  they  oonld  not  *soipe  th'  AhnJ^ty's  eye  !*' 

In  a  ''Postscript  to  the  reader,'^  Madden  apologizes  for 
the  length  and  defects  of  his  poem,  and  states  that  '<  some 
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hundred  lines  have  been  pruned  from  it,  that  were  not  quite 
unpardonable,  ii^order  to  lessen  the  tediousness  of  the  pane- 
gyrical part/'  and  speaking  of  Boulter,  he  observes : — 

"  To  lay  aside  all  his  other  excellencies,  if  we  consider  a  man 
roending  a  long  life  in  honoring  bis  Maker,  and  doine  good  to  men  ; 
IT  we  see  him  adding  great  runds  to  hospitals  of  dinerent  kinds ; 
boiicUng  and  repairing  several  churches ;  founding  eight  large  alms- 
houses ;  relieving,  by  known  and  secret  bounties,  a  sreat  number  of 
private  families ;  doing  offices  of  charity  and  kinoness  to  crouds, 
who  applied  to  him  for  relief;  feeding,  for  many  weeks,  in  a  famine; 
from  tnree  or  four  to  seven  and  eight  thousand  indigent  persons 
every  day ;  assisting  the  imprison'd  and  the  sick,  as  well  as  the  starv- 
ing ;  and  leaving  the  remains  of  his  fortune,  when  he  died,  to  pious 
uses  (the  whole  of  his  donations  making  near  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds)  ;  it  may  possibly  seem  sufficient  not  only  to  justify  an  a£fection- 
ate  poet,  but  the  severest  historian,  in  any'encomiums  he  could  write 
on  him.  The  author  must  add  to  all  this,  that  what  little  honour 
he  has  endeavour'd  to  pay  him  is  still  the  more  excusable,  as  it  can- 
not be  charg'd  with  the  least  taint  of  interested  flattery,  since  he  is 
dead ;  nor  even  with  any  little  views  of  private  gratitude  for  obliga- 
tions conferr*d ;  since,  except  the  occasional  kinoness  of  his  conversa- 
tion or  correspondence,  he  never  ask'd  or  receiv'd,  and,  what  is  much 
better,  never  wish'd  for  or  wanted,  the  smallest  favour  from  him. 
He  thinks,  (as  was  said  before)  he  had  other  and  worthier  motives 
for  this  performance :  Tho*,  after  all,  he  is  so  little  satis^'d  with  what 
he  has  aone,  that  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  one  of  his  relations 
or  intimates,  who  could  have  fumish*d  him  with  proper  materials, 
he  would  much  more  gladly  have  written  his  life,  tnan  have  thrown 
his  panegyric  on  the  mercy  of  an  age,  at  war  with  every  virtue  which 
he  lov*d,  and  run  mad  with  mean  but  furious  scramhles,  for  that 
wealth  and  power  which  he  scom'd.** 

To  carry  out  the  political  views  of  his  party  appears  to  have 
been  the  main  object  of  Boulter's  pubUc  life,  and  in  pursuit 
of  this  end  he  systematically  fomented  disunion  among  the 
Irish,  steadily  inculcating  the  necessity  of  excluding  them  from 
offices  of  importance  in  their  own  country,  and  earnestly 
laboring  to  aggrandize  England  at  the  expense  of  her  neigh- 
bour. 

Notwithstanding  his  Whig  politics,  and  his  connection 
with  fioulter^s  party.  Madden  appears  to  have  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  Swift,  and  Dr.  Johnson  quotes  him  as  authority 
for  some  statements  in  his  life  of  the  Dean. 

Dr.  Madden  liberally  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the 
"  Physico  Historical  Society,'*  founded  in  1744,  and  under- 
took, but  did  not  complete,  a  historv  of  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh, intended  to  have  been  published  under  its  auspices. 
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In  1746,  the  Dublin  Society  applied  to  government  for  an 
annual  grant,  to  enable  them  to  carry  <mt  their  objects, 
which  request  was  seconded  as  follows,  by  Chesterfield*  in  Us 
private  despatch  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  March,  1746 : — 

*^  The  Dublin  Society  is  really  a  very  useful  establishment.  It 
connsts  of  many  cousiaerable  people,  and  has  been  kept  up  hi^erto 
by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Tney  give  premiums  for  Uie  improve- 
ment of  lands,  for  plantations,  for  manufactures.  They  fiimish  many 
materials  for  those  improvements  in  the  poorer  and  less  cultivated 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  have  certunly  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
The  bounty  they  apnly  for  to  his  majesty  is  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  whicn,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would  be  properly  bestowed; 
but  I  entirely  submit  it.** 

By  the  king's  letter,  dated  26th  March,  1746,  the  Society 
was  placed  on  the  civil  establishment  of  Ireland  for  an  allow- 
ance of  £500  per  annum, ''  to  be  paid,  in  like  manner  as  pen- 
sions and  allowances  are  usually  paid,  unto  fiobert  Downes, 
esq.,  treasurer  to  the  Society,  or  the  treasurer  for  the  time 
being,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  in  such  manner  and  for  the 
like  uses  and  purposes  as  their  own  voluntary  subscriptions 
are  applied  /'^  and  lord  Chesterfield,  in  a  letter  to  Prior  in  the 
succe^ing  year,  says  of  the  Society : — 

"  They  have  done  more  good  to  Ireland,  with  regard  to  arts  and 
industry,  than  all  the  laws  that  could  have  been  formed ;  for,  unfor- 
tunately there  is  a  perversness  in  our  natures  which  prompts  us  to 
resist  authority,  though  otherwise  inclined  enoua^h  to  do  the  thing,  if 
left  to  our  choice.  Invitation,  example,  and  fashion,  with  some  pre- 
miums  attending  them,  are,  I  am  convinced,  the  only  methods  of 
bringing  people  in  Ireland  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  ;  and  that  is 
the  plan  of  your  Society." 

Madden  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  obtaining 
a  charter  of  incorporation  for  the  Society,  which  he  had  so 
strongly  recommended  to  them  in  17S9:  Chesterfield,  how- 
ever, was  at  first  dubious  of  the  results  likelv  to  ensue  from 
the  accomplishment  of  that  design,  and  in  a  letter  dated  15th 
September,  1748,  he  wrote  to  Madden,  whom  he  styled  his 
^  honest  aud  indefatigable  friend  in  good  works :'' — 

*'  The  Dublin  Society  has  hitherto  gone  on  extremely  well,  and 
done  infinite  good :  why  ?    Because,  that  not  being  a  permanent,  in- 

*  In  the  Beport  of  the  parliamentary  select  committee,  in  1836,  on  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  it  is  incorrectly  stated,  on  the  authority  of  various 
officers  of  the  Institution,  that  the  annual  grant  was  from  the  king's  privy 
purse ;  and  this  error  hiM  been  repeated  in  various  official  publicatiotti 
issued  by  the  Society. 
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corporated  society,  and  having  no  employments  to  dispose  of,  and 
depending  only  for  their  existence  on  their  own  good  behaviour,  it 
was  not  a  theatre  for  jobbers  to  show  their  skill  upon  ;  but,  when  once 
established  by  charter,  the  very  advantages  whicn  are  expected  from, 
and  which,  I  believe,  will  attend  that  charter,  I  fear  may  prove  fatal. 
It  may  then  become  an  ol^ect  of  party,  and  parliamentary  views  (for 
you  know  how  low  they  stoop) ;  in  which  case  it  will  become  subser* 
vient  to  the  worst  instead  of  the  best  designs.  Remember  the  Linen 
Board,  where  the  paltry  dividend  of  a  little  flax-seed  was  become  the 
seed  of  jobs,  which  indeed  produced  one  hundred  fold.  However,  I 
submit  my  fears  to  your  hopes ;  and  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  promote 
that  charter  which  you,  wno  I  am  sure  have  considered  it  in  every 
light,  seem  so  desirous  of.  Mr.  Mac  Aulay,*  who  is  now  here^  has 
brought  over  the  rough  draught  of  a  charter,  which  he  and  I  are  to 
meet  and  consider  of  next  week.  I  hope  your  worthy  fellow 
labourers,  and  my  worthy  friends,  the  bishop  of  Meath  and  Mr. 
Prior,  are  well.  May  ^ou  be  long  so,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
tor  the  particular  satisfaction  of  your  most  sincere  friend  and 
faithful  servant." 

And  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Dr.  Madden^  dated  London, 
29  November,  1748,  the  earl  says : — 

*'  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  charter  for  the  Dublin  Society,  when 
once  you  have  formed  it  properly  among  yourselves,  will  be  eranted 
here  ;  and  upon  the  whol^  I  am  much  for  it,  and  will  promote  it  to  my 
power;  not  out  that  I  forsee  some  danger  on  that  side  of  the  Question 
too.  Abuses  have  always  hitherto  crept  into  corporate  bodies,  and 
will  probably,  in  time,  creep  into  this  too  ;  but  I  hope  that  it  will 
have  such  an  effect,  at  first,  as  to  make  the  future  abuses  of  less  con- 
sequence. The  draught  which  Mr.  Mac  Aulay  shewed  me  here  of  the 
charter,  seems  to  have  all  the  provisions  in  it  that  human  prudence 
can  make  against  human  iniqmty." 

On  the  second  of  April,  1749~50,t  the  charter  was  finallly 

gunted,  incorporating  the  institution  "  by  the  name  of  the 
nblin  Society,  for  promoting  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts 
in  Ireland." 

*  Alexander  Mac  Aulay,  judge  of  the  Consistorial  Court,  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society  in  1746. 

t  In  the  various  editions  of  the  "  Official  Catalogue'*  of  the  great  Indus- 
triid  Exhibition  at  Dublin,  published  by  authority  of  the  Dublin  Socie^'s 
committee,  it  is  incorrectly  stated  that  the  charter  of  the  Sode^  was 
granted  in  1731 1  To  augment  this  error  in  their  own  history,  the 
names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  charter  was  addressed  in  1749-50, 
are  given  by  the  committee  as  the  fowtden  of  the  Society,  and  their 
armorial  bearings  have  been  consequently  blazoned  in  the  Northern  halt, 
whUe  the  names  of  the  real  originators  of  the  institution,  in  1731,  have 
been  left  in  obscurity !  Dr.  Madden  has  been  thus  completely  passed 
over,  nor  does  the  Society's  Library  contain  more  than  one  of  the 
works  written  by  him,  a  complete  collection  of  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  public  Dublin  Library. 
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In  1746^  Madden  composed  a  tragedy  of  which  nothing  is 
knoim,  except  that  he  oequeathed  it  to  Thomas  Sheridan. 
He  also,  in  1748,  wrote  a  poem,  which  there  is  a  difficolty 
in  identifying,  owing  to  its  having  been  published  anony- 
mously, and  relative  to  which  we  find  Chesterfield  writing  to 
him  as  follows,  on  the  1 5th  of  September,  in  the  same  year : 

**  Tour  poem,  of  which  I  have  read  the  first  canto  with  equal  plea- 
sure and  attention,  has  (without  any  compliment  to  you)  a  great  deal 
of  wit  and  invention  in  it :  the  characters  are  perfectly  well  preserved; 
and  the  moral,  which  it  is  easv  to  foresee  from  the  first  canto,  is  ex* 
cellent.  Tou  cannot  douht  of  my  beine  proud  to  have  such  a  perfor- 
mance addressed  to  me ;  and  I  should  oe  prouder  of  it  still,  if  tiie 
author's  name  were  to  appear  ;  hut,  as  your  friend,  I  must  confess, 
that  I  think  you  in  the  right  to  conceal  it ;  for,  though  the  moral  be 
good,  yet  as  the  propriety  of  characters  has  oblig^  ^ou  to  put  some 
warm  expressions  in  the  mouths  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  some  silly  or 
malicious  people  might  lay  hold  of  them,  and  quote  them  to  your  dis- 
advantage. As  to  tne  dedication,  I  must  tell  you  very  sincerely,  and 
without  the  least  false  modesty,  that  I  heartilv  wish  you  would  lower 
it :  the  honest  warmth  of  your  fHendship  makes  you  view  me  in  a 
more  partial  liffht  than  other  people  do,  or,  upon  my  word,  than  I 
do  myself.  The  few  light,  triflmff  things  that  I  have  accidentally 
scribhled  in  my  youth,  in  the  cheerralness  of  company,  or  sometimes 
(it  may  be)  inspired  by  wine,  do  by  no  means  entitle  me  to  the  com- 
pliments which  you  make  me  as  an  author ;  and  my  own  vanity  is  so 
far  from  deceiving  me  upon  that  subject,  that  I  repent  of  what  I 
have  shown,  and  only  value  myself  upon  what  I  have  had  the  pru- 
dence to  bum." 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1749,  Chesterfield  wrote  as  follows  to 
Madden,  on  the  same  subject :— > 

*'  Tou  are,  I  am  sure,  too  well  persuaded  of  my  nncere  regard  and 
fHendship  for  you,  to  impute  my  late  silence  to  negligence  or  forget- 
fulness ;  out  two  concurrent  causes  have  hindered  me  from  acknow- 
ledgring  your  two  last  letters :  the  one  was  the  ill  state  of  my  health ; 
the  other  was  the  unsettled  state  of  iny  person,  in  my  migration  from 
my  old  house  to  my  new  one,  where  I  have  hardly  yet  got  pen,  ink, 
paper,  and  a  table.  This  latter  has,  I  believe,  been  attested  to  you  by 
your  son,  who  saw  me  unfurnished  in  my  old  house,  and  since  unsettled 
in  my  new  one.  I  have  (as  I  told  him  that  I  would)  executed  your 
orders  with  regard  to  mv  booksellers.  I  have  told  them,  more  fully 
than  I  can  tell  you,  my  thoughts  of  the  work,  and  have  raised  tbeir 
impatience  for  some  of  the  copies,  for  which  they  will  treat  with 
your  printer.  How  they  will  sell  (considering  the  whimsical  and 
uncertain  decision  of  the  public  in  those  matters^  I  do  not  know ; 
but  how  they  ought  to  sell,  if  the  public  judges  ri^ht,  I  well  know— 
for  I  never  saw  more  wit,  fancy,  and  imagination,  upon  any  one 
single  subject.    Every  one  of  your  alterations  are,  in  my  opinion. 
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for  the  better,  excepting  those  which  you  say  you  have  made  in  my 
favour,  and  in  which  I  fear  the  public  will  too  justly  differ  from  you. 
Tour  partiality  to  me  had  carried  you  but  too  far  before.  I  con- 
ffratulate  both  you  and  Ireland  most  heartily  upon  the  increasing 
nruits  of  your  labours  for  the  public  good;  for  1  am  informed  from 
all  hands,  that  a  spirit  of  industry  diffuses  itself  through  all  Ireland ; 
the  linen  manufacture  gains  ground  daily  in  the  south  and  south- 
west, and  new  manufactures  arise  in  different  narts  of  the  king- 
dom. Ail  whichf  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  originally  owing  to  your 
judicious  and  indefatigable  endeavours  for  the  good  of  your  country. 
You  know  the  nature  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  our  countrymen 
in  particular  (for  I  still  think  and  call  myself  an  Irishman),  well 
enough  to  know,  that  the  invitation  by  premiums  would  be  much  more 
effectual  than  laws,  or  remote  considerations  of  general  public  good, 
upon  which  few  people  reason  well  enough  to  be  convinced  that  their 
own  solid  private  interest  essentially  depends.  The  Dublin  Society, 
and,  in  particular,  my  good  friends  the  oishop  of  Meath  (Dr.  Henry 
Maule)  and  Prior,  have  seconded  you  very  well ;  and  it  is  not  saying 
too  much  of  them  to  say,  that  they  deserve  better  of  Ireland  than  any 
one  other  set  of  men  in  it ;  I  will  not  even  except  the  Parliament." 

Madden's  premiums  were  annually  distribated  by  the  So- 
ciety until  the  year  1757,  when  their  separate  payment  appears 
to  have  been  discontinned,  their  donor  considering  that  they 
might  be  advantageously  expended  in  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  letter^  now  published 
for  the  first  time : — 

**  Manor  Waterhouse,  21st  May,  1755. 
**  Dear  Sir — I  have  yours  of  the  17th  for  which  I  thank  you,  and 
I  hereby  desire  you  may  print  the  self-same  list  of  my  premiums  for 
the  year  1755,  that  you  printed  in  the  year  1754,  and  I  shall  effec- 
tuallv  make  them  good  by  Ood's  blessing,  as  I  have  done  for  such  a 
numoer  of  years.  I  conceived  the  glass  bouse  pmmium  was  set  down 
for  the  5th  of  June,  and  I  see  it  so  in  your  printed  list,  and  I  again 
beg  the  good  design  may  be  encouraged,  as  it  every  way  so  well 
deserves.  I  hope  Mr.  Hawker*  will  act  like  himself,  but  I  wonder 
he  never  callea  on  my  son  or  assisted  him  with  his  advice,  and 
I  wish,  you  would  make  him  call  on  him  at  the  Golden  Stock- 
ing in  Castle-street.  I  rejoyce  the  lord  lieutenant  goes  on  to 
sweeten  and  oblige  all  that  apply  to  him,  and  I  am  told  he  will 
do  all  he  can  to  remove  any  obstacle  to  our  peace  and  ease,  and 
I  believe  we  shall  have  a  calmer  session  than  some  feared,  and 
that  others  hoped  for,  though  some  rough  votes  will  pass  or  I  am 
much  misenformed.  1  am  m  pain  for  our  squadron  wnich  is  much 
weaker  than  the  French,  but  I  trust  in  Ood  all  shall  end  well,  and 
that  those  <^turbers  of  the  world  will  be  chastized  into  quietness. 

•  One  of  the  Society's  clerks. 
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Your  memorandum  snrpriied  me,  bat  on  examination  I  find  yon  are 
rights  and  my  son  shall  pay  the  twenty  shillings  though  yoa  actually 
writ  for  £Z,  and  I  drew  for  the  sum  you  wrote  for.  I  thank  you. 
my  dear  friend,  for  your  kind  compliments  of  the  season — ^blessed  be 
Ood,  I  had  a  great  conffregAtion  and  a  crowd  of  communicants  last 
Sunday,  which  I  oray  (fod  encrease  not  only  amonff  us  but  through 
the  Ohristian  world.  I  am  thinking  instead  of  the  former  premiums 
for  tillage  (which  I  won't  g^ive  as  I  did)  to  g^ve  in  a  better  manner  and 
will  be  of  more  extended  influence,  and  that  is  in  June  next,  to  have 
it  advertized  by  yon  and  Mr.  Maple  (the  former  of  which  yon  shall 
have  sent  for  your  correction).  That  as  the  only  way  to  encourage 
tillage  is  to  form  societys  in  the  several  counties,*  so  there  is  a  gentle- 
man who  will  give  £20  a  year  while  he  finds  it  usefull  to  every  such 
county,  where  such  society  shall  be  found  not  exceeding  ten,  and 
which  appl^  to  you  and  Mr.  Maple  before  next  October,  evei^  such 
society  givmg  at  least  £25  per  annum  in  prmmiums,  of  their  own 
money.  1  am  loth  to  put  my  own  name  in  prbt,  which  I  am  sick 
of,  and  therefore  I  would  have  it  advertized  by  you  and  Mr.  Maple, 
and  I  do  hereby  fiuthfully  engage  to  vou  that  I  will  make  good  all  I 
have  promised*  Pray  consult  Mr.  Maple,  with  m^  best  respects,  on 
this,  and  let  me  have  your  opinions  and  advice  on  it  at  large. 
My  dear  and  worthy  friend,  adieu.  I  am  your  most  affectionate  and 
obedient  humble  servant,  Samubi.  Mabdbn. 

*'  I  send  you  an  advertisement  ready  drawn,  which  vou  will  lay 
before  the  Society,  and  let  me  know  their  thoughts  of  it.  I  have 
sent  it  to  a  member,  also  lord  Lanesborough." 

At  this  distance  of  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  recapitulate 
Madden's  multifarious  benevolent  and  philanthropic  acts. 
From  his  advocacy  of  the  beneficial  results  derivable  from  ex- 
citing emulation  by  the  incentive  of  gratuities^  he  acquired  the 
sobriquet  of  ^'  Premium  Madden  /'  and  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to 
have  declared,  that  ''  his  was  a  name  which  Ireland  ought  to 
honor.''  In  his  seventy-second  year,  prompted  by  the  dictates 
of  friendship,  he  wrote  a  long  poem  on  Dr.  Thomas  Le- 
land*s  history  of  Philip  of  Macedon^  and  contributed  a  mu- 
nificent subscription  to  the  publication  of  that  work^  the 
author  of  which  observes :  ''  I  am  bound  particularly  to  de- 
clare that  I  owe  the  warmest  and  sincerest  gratitude  to  the 
friendship  of  the  reverend  Doctor  Samuel  Madden^  a  name 
which  must  be  ever  honored  and  revered  in  Ireland^  while  it 
feels  the  happy  effects  of  his  extraordinary  zeal  and  generous 
public  spirit. 


*  About  the  year  1735,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  county  of 
Limerick  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  **  til- 
lage by  EngUsh  husbandry,  and  to  encourage  manufactures.*' 
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The  following  are  the  first  lines  of  the  poem  referred  to^ 
M-hich  is  more  interesting  for  its  slight  autobiographical  episodes 
than  for  any  literary  merit : — 

"  Tho*  pMt  the  bounds  Dftvid  to  life  asslgn'd, 
I  rbvme  in  this  dark  evening  of  the  mind ; 
Tho  midst  my  hooks  and  groves,  from  conrts  retired, 
Untnn'd  I  sing,  by  Lore  alcme  intplr'd, 
Still  for  a  friend,  disdaining  cares  and  years, 
While  Health's  gav  smile  his  languid  numbers  cheart ; 
WhUe  inbred  comforts  calm  each  peaceftil  dav. 
And  sweet  Content's  dear  blessingi  swell  his  lay ; 
While  seal  for  thine  and  ev'ry  public  good 
Warms  the  weak  line,  and  thaws  his  froten  blood ; 
Accept  no  renal  bard*s  enfeebled  song. 
Whose  life  or  verse  can  never  serve  thee  long : 
Who  age  endures,  while  with  delight  he  spends 
His  fortune  to  promote  the  noblest  ends : 
Who,  careless  of  his  own,  to  thy  Just  praise 
By  Philip  rous'd  this  last  remembrance  pays ; 
Chanting  like  ancient  swans  before  he  dies, 
And  from  this  world  of  tedious  trifles  flies  !'* 

Dr.  Madden's  death  occurred  at  Manor  Waterhouse^  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  1765  ;  and  so  completely  has  his 
memory  been  forgotten,  that  even  his  descendants  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  place  of  his  interment.  During  his  life  time 
it  was  contemplated  to  perpetuate  his  memory  as  a  national 
benefactor,  by  the  erection  of  a  statue,  and  to  this  project, 
which,  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  was  never  executed, 
Thomas  Sheridan  alluded  as  follows  in  his  public  oration  at 
Dublin  in  1767,  relative  to  the  foundation  of  an  academy 
for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  Ireland : — 

"We  have  alread;|r  one  part  of  education  (and  that  too  a  most 
essential  one)  in  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  perhaps  could  have 
heen  contrived  by  the  wit  of  man.  I  mean  that  part  which  is  obtained 
in  the  CoUeee  of  Dublin,  from  the  time  of  entrance,  to  the  time  of 
taklnff  a  bai^elor's  degree.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  excel* 
lent  uian  the  first  plan  of  that  part  of  the  system,  in  point  of  theory, 
and  design  ;  but  in  point  of  execution  and  practice,  it  has  received 
uncommon  life  and  vigour  by  the  late  admirable  institution  of  pre- 
miums.  Whose  author,  had  he  never  contributed  any  thing  farther 
to  the  good  of  his  country,  would  have  deserved  immortal  honour, 
and  must  have  been  held  in  reverence  by  latest  posterity.  But  the 
unwearied  and  disinterested  endeavours,  during  a  long  course  of 
^ears,  of  this  truly  good  man,  in  a  variety  of  branches,  to  promote 
mdustry,  and  conseauently  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom ;  and  the 
mighty  benefits  which  have  thence  resulted  to  the  community ;  have 
made  many  of  the  good  people  of  Ireland  sorry,  that  a  long  talked  of 
scheme  has  not  hitherto  been  put  in  execution.  That  we  might 
not  appear  inferior  in  point  of  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
with  respect  to  a  sing^iuar  honour  paid  to  a  fellow  citizen,  (Sir  John 
Barnard)  surely  not  with  more  reason,  and  that,  like  them,  we  might 
be  able  to  address  our  patriot : — 

*rr»»senti  tibi  mstnros  lArgimur  bouores.' 
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"  If  I  have  wandered  a  little  from  the  pointy  it  oroceeded  from  a 
warmth  of  heart  eager  to  throw  m  its  mite  of  acknowledMnent  to 
our  general  benefactor ;  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  onehere,  who 
does  not  so  far  sympathize  with  me,  as  rea<filj  to  pardon  the  di- 
g^ression." 

Two  three-quarter  length  portraits  of  Dr.  Madden,  painted 
in  oils^  are  still  preserved;  one  at  the  residence  of  his 
representatives  at  Hilton,  County  Monaghan;  the  other  in 
the  possession  of  John  Madden,  esq.,  of  Boslin  Manor, 
Clones;  in  both  of  these  paintings  he  is  represented  in 
clerical  costome,  with  full,  flowing,  curled  dark  hair,  and  a 
benevolent  expression  of  countenance.  The  Dublin  Society 
possess  a  white  marble  bust  of  their  benefactor,  and  his 
portrait  was  engraved  by  John  Brooks;  by  Spooner  in  1752, 
*'ex  marmore  Van  Nost;*'  and  by  R.  Purcell  in  1755,  from 
the  original,  by  Robert  Hunter,  an  artist  who  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Madden,  some  of  whose  papers  came  into 
his  possession. 

Dr.  Madden*s  sons  were  as  follow:  Thomas,  who  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  and  died  in  1758 ;  Samuel  Molyneux 
Madden,  who  in  September,  1748,  married  Frances,  daughter 
of  Anthony  Dopping,  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  had  issue  a  son 
and  daughter,  who  died  young;  John  Madden,  hereafter 
noticed ;  Edward  Madden  of  Spring  grove,  Co.  Fermanagh, 
who  died  without  issue  in  1790,  having  married  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  David  Creighton,  esq.,  of  Crum,  and  sister  to 
the  first  lord  Erne;  William  Balfour  Madden,  barrister-at- 
law,  who  died  unmarried.*  His  daughters  were:  Mary, 
married  to  Thomas  Hastings,  archdeacon  of  Dublin ;  Lucy, 

married  to Saunderson,  esq.,  of  Clover-hill,  Co.  Cavan ; 

Alice;  Jane;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  rev.  John  Hawk- 
shaw.  Samuel  Molyneux  Madden,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
and  died  in  1788^  bequeathed  a  fund  to  the  University  of 
Dublin,  to  be  distributed  in  premiums  at  Fellowship  examina* 
tions,  the  conditions  of  which  bequest  are  specified  as  follows  iu 
the  codicil  of  the  donor^s  will,  dated  7th  of  August,  1 782  : — 

"  Whereas  I,  Samuel  Molyneux  Madden,  have,  in  the  body  of  my 

*  The  Maddens  of  Kilkenny  descend  ftom  Dr.  Samuel  Msdden's 
brother,  John  Madden,  referred  to  at  pge  697 ;  who  obtained  a  feUow- 
ship  in  Trinity  CoUege  in  1710,  which  he  resigned  in  1724,  and  obtain- 
ed the  deanery  of  Kilmore  and  rectorship  of  St.  Anne's,  I>ablin.  An 
anecdote  of  him  and  lord  Ross  will  be  found  at  page  200  of  our  present 
Tolume. 
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last  will  and  testamentj  bequeathed  all  my  estate  and  prooerty, 
situated  in  the  Corporation  of  Beltnrbet,  immediately  after  tne  de- 
mises therein  mentioned,  to  be  employed  in  promoting  virtue  and 
learning  in  Trinity  College,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  I  shall  ezposit  and  declare  in  any  codicil  to  my  sud 
wul.  In  pursuance  of  that  my  design  I  do  hereby  constitute  and 
appoint  the  three  persons  immediately  hereafter  named  to  be  trustees 
for  the  carrying  into  execution  that  design.  That  is  to  say :  The 
right  honourable  James  lord  viscount  Linord,  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland*  the  most  rev.  and  right  honourable  Richard  Bobinson,  pri- 
mate of  all  Ireland,  and  the  right  rev.  Richard  Woodward,  lord 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  humbly  entreating  those  very  worthy  and  highly 
respected  persons  to  vouchsafe  their  protection  and  favour  to  a 
design  so  suited  to  their  own  excellent  dispositions.  I  do  further 
declare  it  to  be  my  humble  request  and  desire,  that  the  vice-chancellor 
of  Trinity  College,  for  the  time  beine,  be  one  of  the  trustees  and 
governors  of  the  fund  to  be  raised  for  tne  design  and  purpose  afore- 
said, and  that  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  Ireland,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, be  one  of  the  said  trustees  and  governors,  and  the  lord  primate, 
for  the  time  being,  be  also  one  of  the  trustees  and  governors  of  said 
fund,  and  to  carry  into  execution  my  intent  and  design,  as  herein- 
after mentioned.  My  will,  intent,  and  request  therefore  is,  that  at 
every  examination  for  fellowships  in  Trinity  College,  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  said  fund,  during  the  preceding  year,  be  given,  in  one  un- 
divided sum,  into  the  hand  of  that  disappointed  candidate  for  the 
fellowships  whom  the  majority  of  his  examiners  shall,  by  certificate 
in  writing,  under  their  hand,  declare  to  have  best  deserved  to  succeed 
if  another  fellowship  had  been  vacant.  Provided  always,  that.no 
premium  thus  provided  be  griven  to  any  disappointed  candidate  in  any 
year  wherein  there  shall  not  be  at  least  two  disappointed  candidates 
at  the  examination,  and  also,  provided  alwajrs,  that  the  provost  and 
senior  fellows  of  the  College  do  not  dimimah  the  premiums  whic& 
through  their  zeal  to  encourage  learning  they  generously  bestow  on 
the  disappointed  candidates  for  fellowships  at  each  examination. 
And  whereas  there  are  some  years  wherein  there  are  not  any  exami- 
nations for  fellowships  held,  no  vacancy  having  hi^pened  in  the  Col- 
lege, I  do  hereby  desire  that  the  revenue  of  my  estate  and  fund  in 
every  such  year  be  laid  out  in  government  securities  by  my  said 
trustees,  and  the  interest  of  such  government  securities  be  added  to 
the  succeeding  produce  of  the  united  fund  aforesaid,  and  thus  the 
premium  be  increased  which  shall  be  griven  to  disappointed  candidates 
m  Uie  succeeding  years,  and  1  do  desire  that  this  premium  or  bounty 
be  confined  to  one  only  disappointed  candidate  for  fellowships 
until  the  annual  revenue  of  the  fund  arise  to  four  hundred  pounds, 
after  which  period  the  trustees  aforesaid  may  appropriate  the  fiirther 
increase  of  the  fund  towards  the  constituting  a  bounty  for  a  second 
disappointed  candidate,  or  rather  for  a  premium  for  the  best  oration 
or  essay  in  Latin  on  such  subject  as  the  College  shall  annually  choose, 
as  such  encouragement  is  gpreatly  wanted.  And  further,  in  aid  of  the 
said  intended  fund,  as  the  present  revenue  of  the  estate  in  the  Cor- 
poration of  Belturbet  is  but  £86  rent,  I  do  hereby  bequeath  to  the 
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three  triutees  aforenamed^  all  my  personal  estate  of  what  natnre 
soever  after  the  death  of  mj  most  dearly  beloved  wife^  to  be  bj  them 
converted  into  money,  and  to  be  laid  out  in  government  debentures, 
and  applied  to  the  great  end  of  encoura^ng  virtue  and  learning  in 
the  College,  where  the  youth  of  the  nation  are  educated,  and  where 
most  essential  service  may  be  expected  from  their  care  and  patronage* 
and  therefore  I  do  hereby  appoint  th^  aforesud  trustees  my  residuary 
legatees." 

The  premiums  from  this  fund  were  first  distributed  in  1798| 
and  after  Samuel  Madden's  death  the  family  estates  devolyed 
upon  his  brother  John  of  Maddenton^  Co.  Mona^han,  who 
mamed  Anne^  daughter  of  Bobert  Cope,  M.P.,  of  Loaghgall, 
Co.  Armagh;  and  dying  in  1791  was  succeeded  b;  his 
son  Samuel,  the  representatives  of  whose  son,  the  late  colonel 
John  Madden,  now  reside  atMaddenton  or  Hilton,  Co.Monaghan. 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  Samuel  Madden,  we  most 
recur  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  a  knowledge  of  which  can 
alone  enable  us  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  his  services. 
Allied  by  a  multiplicity  of  ties  to  the  ascendancy  party,  he  was 
necessitated  to  eschew  in  his  writings  all  advocacy  of  religioas 
toleration,  or  independence  of  England,  knowing  that  other- 
wise his  efforts  to  promote  native  industry  might  have  been, 
like  Swift's  proposal  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish  maiiu£BM> 
tures,  declared  to  be  covert  treason  against  the  Hanoverian 
succession.  His  munificence  in  allocating  a  portion  of  his 
fortune  to  the  promotion  of  art  and  industry  in  his  native 
laud,  was  totally  unprecedented,  and  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
any  interested  motives,  as  the  distribution  of  his  premium 
funds  was  altogether  committed  to  the  management  of  the 
Dublin  Societv.  As  a  prose  writer.  Madden  put  forward  his 
views  in  a  clear  and  perspicuous  manner,  but  he  erred  in 
attempting  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  poetry,  the  genius 
of  his  familv,  in  that  department  of  literature,  having  been 
monopolised  by  his  kinsman,  Oliver  Gh>ldsmith. 

The  materials  for  Madden*s  biography  are  extremely  meagre, 
owing  to  the  dearth  of  family  aocuments,  we  mn^t  therefore 
in  his  case  rely  on  the  truth  of  Lamartine's  observation 
that  "  Fhistoire  de  notre  talent  est  presque  toujours  celie  de 
noke  vie.''  The  accounts  hitherto  published  of  Madden  have 
been  exceedingly  inaccurate,  and  we  trust  that  the  present 
sketch  may,  to  some  extent,  redeem  his  memory  from  the  un- 
just ohsourity  in  which  it  has  been  too  long  suffered  to  remain. 


aet.  v.— maquirb  on  the  developement  of 
ikish  industey. 

Tke  Industrial  Movement  in  Ireland,  As  Illustrated  By  The 
National  Exhibitum  of  1852.    By  John  Francis  Map 

foire,  M.P.,  Mayor  of  Cork.     Cork :  John  O^Brien. 
london :   Simpkiu    Marshall    and    Co.      Dublin :    J. 
M'Olashan.     1  vol.  8vo.  1853. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  worthy  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  statesman,  but  far  more  important,  and  more 
suggestive  in  its  teaching,  to  those  who  lire  neither  ashamed  of 
their  country,  nor  despondent  in  the  cause  of  Ireland's  ad- 
vancement. We  know  that  there  are  Irishmen  who  look  with 
unconcern,  even  with  satisfaction,  upon  the  exodus  of  the 
peasantry,  and  who  see,  in  the  immigration  of  English  and 
Scotch  agricultural  specvJators,  a  harbinger  of  our  progression, 
because  eventually,  as  they  expect,  Ireland  must  become 
assimilated  to  the  sister  islands,  and  anglicised  in  feeling  and 
in  prosperity.  "With  these  ''souls  so  dead"  we  do  not  quar- 
rel :  they  possess  reasoning  powers,  and  calculating  minds, 
sulBcient  to  form  a  political  economist,  or  a  government  secre- 
tary of  the  Tadpole  and  Taper  species — but  they  want  the 
wisdom,  the  patriotism,  and  the  heart,  requisite  to  constitute 
a  statesman.    To  such  men  as  these,  Mr.  Magnire's  book  is  a 

f)iece  of  irrelevant  impertinence,  but  to  the  man  with  Irish 
eeUng,  Irish  sympathy,  a  love  for  national  honor,  and  a  de- 
sire for  the  closer  knitting  of  the  United  Kingdoms  in  interest, 
as  they  are  united  in  law,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  valuable. 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  his  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland^ 
has  displayed  all  the  riches  of  our  soil,  and  all  the  natural 
wealth  of  our  country.  Mr.  Maguire's  subject  is  one  equally 
usefnl  and  equally  noole— he  explains,  he  proves,  the  ardor, 
the  quickness,  and  the  success  of  our  people,  in  acquiring  in- 
dustrial knowledge,  and  in  applying  that  knowledge  practi- 
cally and  soundly.  There  is  not,  in  all  the  history  of  our 
countiy,  a  more  melancholy  reflection  than  that  st^gested  by 
the  manufactured  objects  displayed  in  our  National  Exhibition. 
The  building  itself  proves  what  we  can  accomplish^  the  Irish 
made  goods  within  it  show,  to  a  stranger,  only  how  little  in 
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manufactares  we  have  achieved.  But  to  the  Irishman  who 
knows  the  real  historv  of  his  counti/s  trade,  no  such  tbonghta 
arise.  He  knows  that  England's  folly  deprived  her  of  the 
American  possessions,  the  selfish  rale  of  the  mother  coantiy 
having  alienated  the  confidence  of  the  colonists :  that  selfish- 
ness and  that  folly  would  have  severed  Ireland  from  her  too, 
but  that,  through  wisdom  or  through  terror,  she  was,  at  the 
critical  moment,  just.  Statesmen  are  now  somewhat  wiser  or 
more  calculating  than  in  other  days^  but  looking  at  the  small 
number  of  specimens  of  manufactures  contributed  by  Ireland 
to  her  own  Exhibition,  and  comoaring  them  with  those  pro- 
duced bv  England  and  Scotland,  the  memory  recalls  most 
vividly  the  long  series-  of  cruel  neglects  which  have  retarded 
the  trade  of  Ireland.  For  ages  the  course  of  legislation, 
upon  all  measures  affecting  that  trade,  seemed  as  if  dictated  by 
the  spirit  to  which  Charles  Kendal  Bushe  declared  the 
act  of   Union  owed  its  origin— ''an  intolerance  of   Irish 


Four  hundred  and  ninety-three  years  ago  Irish  trade  was 
found  too  flourishing  and  too  prosperous  to  suit  the  interests 
of  England,  and  our  woollen  and  leather  fabrics  were  regarded 
with  deep  jealousy  ;*  and  as  years  rolled  on,  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers of  England  required  the  aid  of  Parliament  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  branch  of  Irish  industry.  During  the  years 
168d  and  1636,  Lord  Strafford,  the  Lord  Deputy,  being  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  his  master  and  of  his  countrymen, 
saw  with  concern  that  the  woollen  cloths  of  Ireland  mighty 
at  no  distant  day,  excel  those  of  his  own  nation,  and  looked 
with  dislike  upon  Irish  manufacturers,  fearing,  as  he  wrote  to 
Charles,  ''  that  thev  might  beat  us  out  of  the  trade  itself,  by 
undersdling  us,  which  they  are  able  to  do.'^f 

The  rule  of  Charles  the  Second  was  as  disastrous  to  the  Irish 
traders  in  intention,  as  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  honor  of  his 
own  country.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-second  year  of 
his  reign,  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  power  of  the  English 
legislature  was  applied  to  complete  the  mischief  which  Strafford 
had  begun.    By  one  act  of  Parliament^  a  duty  so  high  as  to 

*  See  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  Vol.  I.,  p.  821.  It  is  a 
corioos  fact,  that  a  poem  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  in  which 
**  linen  doth*'  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  Ireland. 

!See  Strafford's  Letters  and  Dispatches  In  the  above  years. 
12  Charles  II.,  c.  4. 
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amount  to  a  prohibition,  was  imposed  upon  Irish  woollen 
fabrics:  by  another  act/  the  import  of  Irish  cattle  into 
England,  and  all  valuable  exports  from  Ireland  to  the  colonies, 
were  forbidden ;  and  by  a  tliird  enactment,t  the  imports  into 
Ireland,  from  the  colonies,  of  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigOj 
steel,  Jamaica  wood,  and  other  useful  articles,  were  strictly 
prohibited,  unless  first  unloaded  at  an  English  Port. 

Strafford  hoped  to  avert  the  impending  competition  of  this 
countiy  with  his  own,  by  turning  the  attention  of  the  Irish 
people  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloths.  In  this  plan  he 
was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  anxious  either  to  ex- 
tend the  power  of  his  house,  or  desirous  to  advance  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  traders,  however,  were 
too  well  aware  of  their  own  position  to  surrender  readily  the 
advantages  which  had  accrued  to  them  from  the  woollen  manu- 
factures. The  sheep  pastures  of  the  country  were  the  great 
sources  of  its  wealth ;  thb  the  people  well  knew ;  and  as 
the  notable  scheme  of  the  Viceroy  was  only  in  part  success- 
ful. Tie  Navigation  Act  was  afterwards  passed,  and  Ireland 
was  cut  off  from  all  mercantile  communication,  with  the 
colonies  of  that  kingdom  of  which  she  was  an  integral  portion. 

Ten  years  passed  by,  the  manufacturers  still  continued  to 
hold  their  old  position ;  and  in  addition,  the  linen  dealers  were 
daily  increasing  in  importance.  Then  it  was  that  8ir  William 
Temple,  turning  aside  from  his  gardens,  and  his  musings  upon 
heroic  virtue,  and  disquisitions  upon  ancient  and  mooem 
learning,  with  that  cold,  narrow  policy,  which  dictated  too 
many  of  his  actions,  wrote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that 
''regard  must  be  had  to  those  points  wherein  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land comes  to  interfere  with  that  of  England,  in  which  case 
the  Irish  trade  ought  to  be  declined,  so  as  to  give  way  to  the 
trade  of  England.''  Still  the  trade  of  Ireland  continued  to 
increase;  and  twenty-three  years  afterwards  there  was  ex- 
hibited the  most  flagrant  proof  of  oppression,  of  short-sighted- 
ness, and  of  selfish  folly,  that  all  the  records  of  Parliamentary 
history  can  afford. 

William  the  Third  was  securely  seated  upon  the  throne ;  he 
had  nothins  to  fear  from  the  nation,  ana  the  party  conflicts 
and   smouldering    discontents  around    him,    served  but  to 

•  15  Charles  II.,  c.  7. 

t  2*2-23  Charles  II.,  c.  20. 

47 
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fltrengthen  hi^  position.  But  even  then  Ireland  was  "t 
great  difficulty/'  Its  trade  was  extending,  ne  Natfigaikm 
Aei  was  found  to  have  fallen  short  of  its  intended  effect,  and 
the  nation  which  had,  in  driving  the  perjured  tyrant  from  its 
ehore,  given  the  truest  and  mosit  decided  evidence  of  its  love 
for  fre^om  of  thought^  for  freedom  of  action,  for  freedom 
of  opinion,  in  1688, — ^in  1698  exhibited  the  grossest  and  most 
pitiable  l^ranny  and  exdusiveness.  Somers,  and  all  the  great 
heroes  of  the  Revolution,  were  around  the  throne;  the  King^s 
Council  was  wiser,  more  thoughtful,  and  graver,  than  any  that 
had  ever  before  guided  the  kingdom ;  it  was  far-seeing,  gifted 
with  God-like  perception  of  all  that  should  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  power,  or  to  advance  the  interest  of  England 
abroM ;  but  towards  Ireland  the  views  of  the  King's  Minis- 
ters and  of  his  Parliament  were  those  of  petty  peddling  traders, 
fearing  the  opposition  of  rival  chapmen.  The  Lords,  in  their 
address,  informed  the  King,  that  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  excellence  and  plenty  of  all 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  all  clothes,  especially  woollen, 
many  Englishmen  had  gone  to  reside  in  Ireland^  and  ihst  the 
wooUen  innade  of  that  country  was  so  rapidly  advancing,  th^, 
the  Lords,  feared  it  would  injure  iihat  of  England,  and 
might  hereafter,  unless  at  once  crushed,  require  "  very  strict 
laws,  totally  to  prohibit  and  suppress  the  same.'*  The  Lords 
then  advised  his  majesty  to  tell  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  if 
they  will  devote  their  ''industry  and  sUU  to  the  settling  and 
improving  the  linen  manufacture,  for  which  generally  the  laadi 
are  very  proper,  they  shall  receive  all  the  countenance,  favour 
and  protection,  from  your  royal  influence,  for  the  enooutsge- 
ment  and  promotion  of  the  linen  manufacture  to  all  the  ad- 
vantage and  profit  they  can  be  capable  of.''  And  then  the 
Commons  advanced  to  tell  his  Majesty  that  they  were  ooiu 
cerned  to  find  Ireland,  a  country  dependant  upon  and  protecti- 
ed  by  England,  wasting  its  advantages,  and  ne^ecting  the  linen 
trade  in  which  they  would  not  interfere  with  England,  whibi 
they  were  most  industriouslv  advancing  the  manu£ictnre  of 
woollens,  to  the  decided  disadvantage  of  bis  English  subjects ; 
and  they  concluded  by  stating — ''we  do  most  hnmbfy  imr 
plore  your  majesty's  protection  and  favour  in  this  matter,  that 
you  will  make  it  your  royal  care,  and  enjoin  all  those  you 
employ  in  Ireland  to  make  it  their  care,  and  use  their  utmost 
diligence  to  hinder  the  export^ation  of  wool  from  Ireland,  ex- 
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cept  to  be  imported  hither^  and  for  discouraging  the  woollen 
mannfacturei  and  encouraging  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ire- 
land, to  which  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  our  utmost 
assistance/'  To  this  address  the  King  replied :  "  I  shall  do 
tdl  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in 
Ireland,  and  encourage  the  linen  manufacture  there,  and  to 
promote  the  trade  of  England/'^  Of  his  Majest/s  good  fait^ 
there  could  be  little  doubt,  as  in  the  previous  year,  1697,  he 
was  quite  wilb'ng  that  a  bill  passed  by  the  Commons,  Imt 
which  did  not  pass  the  Lords,  owing  to  the  dissolution  of 
ParUament,  should  be  enacted,  by  which  the  provisions  of  the 
22nd  and  23rd  of  Charles  the  Second,  chapter  26thy  should 
be  extended  to  all  articles  of  Colonial  produce.t 

The  Irish  Parliament  was  not  backward  in  supportinff  the 
wishes  of  the  English  legislature,  whilst  the  King  and  his 
representatives  were  active  and  ready.  The  address  and  reply, 
to  which  we  have  above  referred,  were  delivered  on  the  ninth 
of  June,  1698 :  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  next  month,  William 
wrote  to  Lord  Gkdway,  one  of  the  Lord's  Justices,  and,  re* 
ferring  to  the  wish  of  the  English  Parliament,  observes^-^ 
"  the  chief  thing  that  must  be  prevented  is,  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  take  no  notice  of  this  here,  and  that  you  make 
effectual  laws  for  the  linen  manufacture,  and  diseourage  as  far  as 
possible  the  woollen.  It  never  was  of  such  importance  to 
nave  a  good  Session  of  Pariiament.''  He  meant  an  Irish  Ses- 
sion— and  truly  ''  it  never  was  of  such  importance  to  have  a 
good  S^on  of  Parliament  Thai  Parliament  met  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  1698,  and  was  informed  by 
the  Lord's  Justices  of  the  wishes  of  the  English  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  after  advising  the  Irish  legislature  to  pass  such 
measures  upon  the  subject  as  will  be  roost  suitable  to  advance 
the  linen  trade,  they  tell  them  that  ''  The  settlement  of  this 
manufacture  will  contribute  much  to  people  the  country,  and 
will  be  found  much  more  advantageous  to  this  kingdom  than 
the  woollen  manufacture,  which,  being  the  staple  trade  of  Eng- 
land, can  nev»  be.  encouraged  here  for  that  purpose.''^ 

There  was  no  hesitation  about  the  Irish  Commons  then  :-*-in 
that — ^the  Third  William's,  reign  they  bartered  the  honor  of  their 

*See  English  Commoni'  Jonrnak,  Yol.  XII.,  pp.  836.  3S9. 

tSee  ante,  p.  787. 

t  See  Irish  Commons*  JonmsTg,  Vol.  II.,  p.  241. 
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counttj  with  the  brazen  boldaess  of  a  common  stnunpet : 
tiie  Third  George's  reign  they  sold  that  honor  quite  as  deter- 
minedly, hot  with  the  discriminating  coyness  of  a  Penelope. 
In  the  years  before  us,  they  told  the  Lords  Justices  of  King 
William, — "  We  pray  leave  to  assure  your  excellencies,  that 
we  shall  heartily  endeavour  to  establish  a  linen  and  hempen 
manufacture  here,  and  render  the  same  useful  to  England,  as 
well  as  advantageous  to  this  kingdom ;  and  we  hope  to  find 
such  a  temperament  in  respect  of  the  woollen  trade  here,  that 
the  same  may  not  be  injurious  to  England/'^ 

The  Irish  Commons,  though  thus  obsequious,  were  not 
sufficiently  expeditious  in  executing  the  wishes  of  the  English 
Parliament ;  and,  that  no  further  time  might  be  lost,  a  bill  was 
transmitted  from  England  to  the  Irish  Commons,  on  the  second 
day  of  January,  1699 ;  by  this  bill  it  was  proposed,  that  an 
additional  duty  of  four  shillings  for  every  twenty  shillings  in 
value  of  broadcloth  exported  out  of  Ireknd  should  be  imfiMDsed, 
and  two  shillings  on  every  twenty  shillings  in  value  of  new 
friezes  exported ;  and  the  English-drawn  bill  becoming  an 
act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  bv  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
five  against  forty-one,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  January,  1699.  Thus  the  Irish  Parliament  gave 
to  the  world  the  pitiable  spectacle  of  a  legislature  laying  a  pro- 
hibitory dutv  on  the  manufactures  of  its  own  nation. 

Having  thus  induced  the  Irish  Parliament  to  swamp  the  trade 
of  the  country,  the  English  Commons  enacted  that,  from  the 
twentieth  day  of  June,  1699,  no  goods  made  of  or  mixed  with 
wool,  should  be  exported  from  Ireland,  except  to  England  or 
Wales,  and  even  then  they  could  only  be  so  exported  by  a 
licence  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  £Levenue.t  Any  breach 
of  this  law  was  punished  bv  forfeiture  of  goods  and  ship,  and  a 
penalty  of  £500.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  act  was 
passed  at  a  period  when  Irish  linens  were  at  a  premium  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  above  foreign  linen  fabrics  in  the  English  market 
The  effect  of  these  enactments  was  very  perceptible :  in  the  year 
1698,  the  export  of  Irish  wool  to  England  was  377,520}  stone; 
in  the  year  1727  the  export  had  fallen  to  1,665  stone,  121b.| 

*  See  Irish  Commons*  Journals,  Vol.  n.,  p.  243.  It  most  be  reeoU 
leeted  that  this  ;Parliament  was  composed  of  the  descendants  of  those 
Snglish  adventnrert  who  came  into  Ireland  under  the  '*  Act  of  Settle- 
ment* ** 

t  See  Tenth  William  the  Third,  c.  5u-EngUsh  Act. 

j  Dobbs'  Essajr  on  the  Trade  of  Ireland,  p.  76. 
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This  was  a  most  lamentable  state  of  things,  and  the  arga- 
ments  advanced  in  support  of  these  acts  of  William's  Parua* 
ment  were  all  false.  Ireland  was  not  better  calculated  for  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  than  for  the  feeding  of  sheep.  Sir  William 
Temple  states,  that  the  Irish  women  could  spin  flax  better  than 
the  English  women,  because  thev  did  less  manual  work,  and 
thus  their  hands  were  softer,  and  the  sense  of  touch  more  fine — 
one  of  those  pieces  of  exaggerated  folly  equalled  by  Morrison^s 
fancy  sketch  of  the  naked  group  squatting  b^  (yNeill's  fire. 
Better  statisticians  than  Strafford,  and  less  interested  than 
those  around  William  the  Third,  have  shown,  that  woollen 
manufactures  were  precisely  those  best  suited  to  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  Ireland,  both  physically  and  politically. 

Ireland  possessed  vast  sheep  walks, — it  has  been  proved 
by  Doctor  .Tohn  Smith,  that  at  the  period  when  William's  acts 
were  passed,  it  required  twenty  acres  of  land  to  feed  as  many 
sheepascould  produce  wool  sufficienttokeep  at  work  hands  equal 
in  number  to  that  which  would  be  employed  upon  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  flax,  and  the  wool  would  be, 
in  all  ways,  the  more  profitable.  The  allegation  that  Ireland 
had  recently  commenced  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths 
was  eaually  false,  and  England  had  no  reason  to  fear  real  injury 
from  the  competition  of  this  island.^ 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland  having  performed  its  part  of  the 
contract  by  hampering  her  trade,  it  oecame  the  duty  of  Eng- 
land to  fulfil  the  promises  made,  by  the  King  and  the  English 
Lords  and  Ck>mmons  to  the  Irish  people,  of  affording  *'  a  per- 
petual encouragement  of  the  linen  manufacture  to  all  the 
advantage  and  profit  that  Ireland  should  at  any  time  be  capa- 
ble of."  Accordingly,  by  a  statute  of  William  the  Third,t  it 
was  enacted,  that  natives  of  England  and  Ireland  might  im- 
port, free  of  all  duty,  *^  hemp,  flax,  linen,  and  all  the  products 
thereof."  Next,  as  the  second  instalment  of  justice,  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,]:  Ireland  was  per- 
mitted to  export  white  and  brown  linens  to  the  colonies, 
so  far  repealing  the  infamous  exclusion  act  of  .Charles  the 
Second.^ 

The  jealousy  of  Irish  industry  displayed  by  England  was  not 


•  See  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool,  Vol.  11.    A  most  Taluiible  book  to 
the  student  of  the  political  history  of  Ireland. 
1 7th  and  8th,  c.  39.  t  3rd  and  4th,  c.  8.  §  15th,  c.  7. 
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oonfiaod  to  the  woollen  manufiM^ture.  By  an  act  of  Gfeorge  II/s 
Parliaments^  a  tax  was  laid  apon  the  importation  intoEngland  of 
flail  cloth  made  with  Irish  hemp.  By  a  statute  of  Charles  ll.t 
by  a  statute  of  William  and  Mary4  of  Anne,§  the  importation 
into  England  of  Irish  cotton  fabrics  was  taxed  at  25  per 
cent,  and  by  a  statute  of  George  L||  a  penalty  was 
enacted  for  wearing  any  cotton  clothes  in  Great  Britain,  unless 
made  within  that  lungdom ;  but,  to  complete  the  injustice,  tbe 
cotton  fabrics  of  Great  Britain  could  be  imported  into  Irdand 
at  the  very  low  tax  of  10  per  cent.  Hats,  coals,  bar-iron,  iron- 
ware, gunpowder,  glass,  and  other  materials  of  common  traffic^ 
were  all  taxed.  Beer  and  malt  could  not  be  imported 
into  England  from  Ireland,  but  could,  at  a  low  duty,  be  im- 
ported bom  England  into  Ireland,  and  an  act  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign^  forbad  the  importation  to  Ireland  of  hops  from  any 
country  but  England ;  and  silk,  in  the  raw  material^  could  only 
be  imported  to  Ireland  through  England,  where  three  pence  in 
the  pound,  of  the  original  import  duty,  was  retained  for  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  English  revenue. 

These  are  grave  statements,  and  grave  facts ;  they  prove  but 
too  truly  the  justice  of  an  observation  made  by  a  man  with 
English  feelings,  English  sympathies,  and  English  interests; 
one  who  was  rresident  of  tne  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  Lord  of 
Trade,  a  Privy  Counsellor — ^Lord  ShefiSeld — '<  J^ousies  in 
trade  between  England,  Scotland,  and  Irdand  will  ever  ooenr. 
Such  jealousies  in  some  respects  stimulate  useful  competition, 
and  in  the  end  improve  manufactures,  and  promote  trade.  In 
the  fermentations  and  promss  of  such  jealousies,  appeals  will 
frequently  be  made  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  interference  of 
the  Legidature,  when  obtained,  will  generally  prove  mischievous 
to  the  great  interests  of  commerce,  without  giving  satisfaction 
to  any  of  the  contending  parties.''** 

These  observations,  indeed,  would  be  undeniable  if  England 
and  Ireland  were  upon  an  equality  in  legislation ;  and  even 
considered  with  reference  to  the  position  in  which  Ireland  stood 
towards  England,  they  contain  much  truth — ^the  secret  of  all  the 
injustice  was,  as  Sheffield  wrote  it — "  Jealousies  in  trade  be- 
tween England,  Scottand,  and  Ireland,''  or,  as  we  have  before 


*  23rd,  c.  S2.  ^  3rd  and  4th,  c.  5.  |1 7th,  c.  7. 

j  15th,  c.  5.  §  3rd  and  4th,  c.  4.  t  ^*  c*  12. 

*^  Obserrations  on  the  Manafactnre§,  Trade,  and  Present  State  of  Ire- 
land.   By  John,  Lord  Sheffield.    Ihiblin.    17B5.    p.  6. 
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seen,  Bashe  ^oie  it, — we  must  allow  sometbiDg  for  the  ardor 
of  debate — "  an  intolerance  of  Irish  prosperity. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  by  an  attentive  reader,  that  the 
only  retnm  made  by  England  to  Irdand  for  the  surrender  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  was  a  promise  of  support  to 
the  linen  trade.  We  have  shown  how,  *  during  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  this  compact — ^all  solemn  promises  be- 
tweeu  nations  must  be  compacts  or  nothing — was  ob- 
served ;  we  now  proceed  to  explain  the  only  cases  m  which  the 
compact  was  in  part  observed,  and  even  here — ^we  are 
about  to  write  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  the  three 
Georges — success  in  trade  was  sure  to  produce  the  confis- 
cation, or  the  absorption,  of  the  surplus  revenue  produced  bj 
the  extension  of  our  commerce. 

The  Linen  Board  was  founded  in  the  year  1711,  during  the 
Yicerojralty  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormood,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  useful  bodies  ever  established  for  the 
protection  of  Irish  industry.  Its  sources  of  revenue  were 
few,  and  these  were  of  slow  and  tardy  growth,  but  when 
fully  developed,  so  far  as  developement  was  permitted,  were 
of  the  very  first  moment  to  the  country.  By  an  act  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  passed  in  the  year  1709,^  it  was  directed,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  importation  of  fiax-seed, 
that  a  premium  of  five  shillings  should  be  paid  for  every  hogs- 
head of  flax-seed,  good,  sound,  and  the  produce  of  llussia, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  or  East  Country,  that  should  be  im- 
ported into  the  kingdom.  In  the  year  1779-80,  it  was  found 
that  the  flax  of  Irish  growth  was  suitable  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  linen  manufacture,  and  an  act  of  the  Irish  Farliamentt 
was  passed,  by  which  the  bounties  given  in  the  eighth  of  Anne 
were  converted  into  a  fixed  sum  of  £7,250  per  annum,  being  the 
annual  average  amount  of  the  bounty  for  the  eight  years  then 
last  past ;  the  trustees  of  the  fund  were  directed  to  offer  pre- 
miums to  the  full  amount  of  the  grant,  and  to  regulate  the 
fortion  to  be  so  offered  in  each  county.  In  the  year  1719,  the 
rish  Parliament  enacted,^  that  an  additional  duty  of  one  shil- 
ling should  be  paid  on  every  pound  weight  of  tea,  three  pence 
upon  every  pound  weight  of  coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa  nuts, 
imported  into  Ireland,  and  these  additional  duties  were  to  be 

•  8tli  Anne,  c.  12.  t  19th  and  20th  George  III.,  c.  33. 

J  0th  George  I.,  c.  4. 
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applied  to  support  and  encourage  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax, 
and  its  manufacture ;  and,  in  1780,*  a  duty  of  six  pence  a  gallon 
was  placed  on  all  linseed  oil  that  should  be  imported  into  Ire- 
land ;  the  sum  arising  from  this  import  was  to  be  expended  in 
Stomoting  the  raising  of  flaxseed  and  hempseed  in  this  kingdom, 
n  the  year  17 19,  the  tax  of  a  shilling  on  every  pound  weight  of 
tea  imported  had  been  imposed,  but  in  the  year  1767,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  sum  realized  by  this  impost  was  very  considerable, 
the  amount  for  the  previous  year  being  £14,899  :  8  :  0,  and 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliamentf  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided, that,  of  the  produce  of  this  tax,  £10,000  per  annnm 
should  be  paid  to  the  Linen  Board,  £7,300  per  annum  to  the 
king's  hereditary  revenue,  and  the  residue  should  be  devoted 
to  the  discharge  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  of  Ireland. 
By  another  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament}  this  revenue  arising 
from  the  importation  of  tea  was  transferred  to  the  general  re^ 
venue  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  the  year  1788,  it  was  enacted,§  that 
the  sum  charged  on  imported  cofiee  should  be  commuted  for 
an  annual  payment  of  £350,  to  be  applied  for  the  original 
purposes.      These    two    sums   amounted,    per  annum,    to 
£10,350,  but  by   the   commutations,   the  interests  of  the 
linen  trade  were  invariably  injured.     In  the  year  1723,  a  sum 
of  £2,000  was  granted,  ||''  to  encourage  the  raising  of  sufficient 
quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  in  this  kingdom ;^  and  in  the  year 
1733,  a  sum  of  £2,000  was  voted,f  ''for  the  further  encou- 
ragement of  the  fliucen  and  hempen  manufacture  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Ck>nnaught/'    Thus  was  the 
revenue  of  the  Linen  Board  created,  and  subverted — ^merged 
at  length  into  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  a  fixed  annual  sum  of 
£21,000,  and  daring  the  long  reign  of  George  III,  although 
the  trustees  were  frequently  deprived  of  large  portions  of  their 
fund,  no  temporary  additional  grant  was  voted. 

This  is  the  plain,  short,  history  of  the  support  given  to  the 
onlv  manufacture  of  this  country  fostered  by  the  government, 
and,  miserable  as  it  is,  it  has  made  the  North  of  Ireland  the 
only  spot  in  which  the  semblance  of  a  trading  community  can 
be  discovered.  By  passing  the  tenth  of  William  III.  the  Irish 
Parliament  destroyed  their  own  native  manufacture,  and  enabled 

*  19th  and  20th  Qeorge  III.  c  33.        §  28th  George  ni.»  a  7. 
f  7th  George  IIL,  c.  2.  |  iOth  George  I.,  c.  1,  Irish. 

t2lBt  and  22nd,  George  III.,  c.  1.        ^  7th  George  II.,  c.  1. 
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Swift  to  reply  so  bitterly,  because  so  truly,  when  asked  by  the 
Sheriff  to  toast  the  ''  Trade  of  Ireland"—''  Sir,  I  drink  no  Me- 
mories/' And  by  voting  annually  the  sum  of  £21,000  for  the 
support  of  the  linen  manufacture,  the  English  Parliament  be- 
lieved that  it  was  fulfilling  the  promise  made  by  the  English 
Lords  and  Commons  to  the  King,  when,  in  the  year  1698,  they 
declared,  that  if  the  Irish  people  would  adopt  the  linen  manu- 
acture  they  should  "  receive  all  the  countenance,  favour,  and 
protection,  from  your  royal  influence,  for  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  the  linen  manufacture,  to  all  the  advantages 
and  profit  they  can  be  capable  of,  and  to  which  we  shall  always 
be  ready  to  give  our  utmost  assistance/' 

But  at  this  latter  period  so  extensive  had  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland  become,  that  England  feared,  perhaps  with  more  rea- 
son than  at  any  other  time,  a  rival  in  the  subject  island. 
Ireland  was,  therefore,  treated  as  a  species  of  national  factory 
which  was  to  create  a  trade,  and  to  keep  that  trade  until  it  had 
become  a  paying  one,  and  then  ib  should  be  transferred  to 
England — the  government  support  of  some  new  manufacture 
being  the  consideration  offered  for  the  proposed  barter.  The 
English  Parliament  knew  well  that  the  Irish  legislature  had  no 
right  to  surrender  the  trade  of  its  country.  This  was  the  feel- 
ing in  England,  even  amongst  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
the  wishes  of  the  king.  They  knew  that,  if  possible,  the  mea- 
sure should  be  smuggled  through  the  Irish  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; they  understood  correctly  the  interests  and  the  desires  of 
the  Irish  nation.  William  wrote  truly  that,  '^  It  nevex  was  of 
such  importance  to  have  a  good  session  of  Parliament,'^  because, 
if  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  hesitated  or  paused,  in  passing 
the  bill  forwarded  to  them  from  England,  they  would,  as  Mr. 
Secretary  Yemon  informed  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  ^'  open  the 
moutke  of  the  nation  againet  them  for  giving  away  their  trade*** 
To  Ireland  a  linen  trade  was  no  boon,  it  developed  no  new  sources 
of  industry — Strafford  did  not  form  it  for  her.  Early  even  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Ireland  possessed  a  trade  in  linen  fabrics 
so  considerable  that  two  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  regu- 
lating the  exDort  of  the  manufacture.  By  the  firstf  a  duty  of  Is. 
per  lb.  was  placed  upon  all  exports  of  linen  yam :  by  the  second} 

*  See  Letters  lUufltratiye  of  the  Beign  of  Virimam  the  Third,  VoL  II.. 
p.  2(7.    London:  Colburn,  1841. 

t  llth,  g.  3,  c.  la  I  13th,  8.  5,  c.  4. 
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it  was  made  felony  to  ship  linen  yams  before  the  duty  impoeed 
by  the  former  statate  had  been  paid.^  These  enactments  were 
bat  a  continuation  of  that  system  of  legislation  which  was 
eommenced  by  an  act  of  the  Parliament  held  in  Dublin  in  the 
year  1429 — ^the  seventh  year  of  the  teign  of  Henry  YL  It  is 
recorded  in  the  AnnaU  qf  Bogle,  that,  in  the  year  12S1,  Cor- 
mack,  the  son  of  Temaltagh  MacDermot,  began  to  boild 
a  market  town,  near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Boyle 
now  stands.f  from  that  period  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
Parliament  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  the  Irish  advanced 
in  trade,  and  the  enactment  was  made  because  the  English 
traded  with  the  Irish  to  the  injury  of  the  merchants  in  the 
country  of  the  former.  Edward  T^.  ccmsidered  that  the  Irish 
should  possess  no  trade  whatever,  even  amongst  themselves ; 
and  in  tne  year  1480,  the  ''  mere  Irish''  were  forbidden  to  traf- 
fic, as  they  had  injured  five  old  English  markets,  and  had  es* 
tablished  new  ones  at  Gavan,  Oranard,  Longford,  and  other 
places.  As  the  reader  reflects  upon  these  acts  of  Parliament^ 
and  their  effects  upon  the  country,  he  is  forced  to  apply  to  then 
the  words  of  Sir  John  Davies,  though  in  a  sense  never  contem- 
plated by  the  speaker, — ^'  the  law  doth  best  discover  enonni- 
ties/' 

We  have  stated  that  the  enactments  proposed  by  Strafford 
for  the  estabUshment  of  the  hnen  trade  introiiuced  no  new  spe- 
cies of  manufacture  into  this  country.  By  an  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,]:  every  person  occupying  sizf^  acres  oi 
tilled  land  was  required  to  sow  a  quarter  of  an  acre  yearly  in 
flax  or  hemp,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  encouraging 
the  linen  manufacture  by  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  material. 
In  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  reports  ever  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  that  of  Mr.  C.  O.  Otway,  upon  the  Hand- 
Loom  Weavers  Inquiry  of  the  house  of  Lords,  we  find  that  the 
linen  trade  was  considered  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  Irish 

*  See  also  Hutchinaon's  Commercial  BeBtrictioas  of  Ireland,  pi  131. 
Dublin  s  HaUhead,  1779. 

f  We  do  not  mean  that  the  Irish  were  unused  to  markets  and  {airs 
long  before  the  jear  1 231 .  The  facts  that  thej  did  possess  these  markets^ 
and  that  Englishmen  frequented  them,  and  that  money  was  eoined  in 
Ireland  in  the  rear  1339,  are  most  clearly  and  ably  proved  by  that  very 
learned  antiquary,  James  Hardiman,  M.B.I.A.  See  his  notes  to  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Irish  Archisologlcal 
Society,  for  the  year  1843. 

J  24th,  c  4. 
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manufacture  in  the  year  1542^''^  and  an  act  passed  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  recites,  that  the  Irish 
bad  been  exporters  of  linen  fdr  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
llr.Otway  states  that  Strafford  sent  to  Holland  for  flax-seed,  and 
for  workmen  to  the  Netherlands,  and  invested  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  his  private  fortune  in  the  manufacture.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  U.  the  Viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  endea- 
vouring to  revive  the  trade,  which  had  fallen  off  during  Crom- 
well's wars,  induced  the  Parliament  to  pass  several  enactments 
for  its  encouragement  He  brought  over  five  hundred  families 
from  Brabant,  from  Bochelle,  and  other  places  whore  the  man* 
ufacture  had  been  extensively  carried  on,  and  sent  several  Irish* 
men  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  competent 
knowledge.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Irish  possessed 
the  trade  in  times  long  before  Strafford  or  king  William  as- 
sumed to  confer  a  boon  upon  the  country  by  govermental 
support. 

it  is  not  our  intention  to  elaim  any  support  for  the  Irish 
linen  manufacture  because  it  was  the  Irish  linen  trade.  We 
consider  that  the  Irish  nation  had  a  complete,  a  perfect,  and 
an  inalienable  right  to  the  support  of  the  British  Parliament. 
That  support  was  altogether  a  question  of  common  mercantile 
and  traoing  justice  and  honesty — in  which  king  William  was 
the  agent  of  the  vendees — the  English  woollen  mannfiicturers — 
and  in  which  the  Irish  Parliament  was  the  dishonest  factor  of 
the  vendors — the  Irish  people.  The  factor  sold  away  the  na- 
tional trade,  and,  as  Mr.  Porter  has  very  truly  observed  in 
stating  the  reedit, — ''  As  some  compensation  for  this  act  of 
injustice,  various  regulations  were,  at  different  times,  made  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland ;  al- 
though it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  these  regulations  did,  iu 
reality,  effect  anything  towards  the  establishment  of  the  numu* 
fscture  upon  a  healthy  footing.'^f  Mr.  M'Culloch,  too,  who 
is  not  at  all  a  friend  to  Irish  trade,  as  separate  from  that  of 
England,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  grant  in  support 
of  the  linen  manufacture  was  unstatesmanUke  and  inefficient, 
being  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  *^  to  bolster  up  and  encou- 
rage the  manufacture  in  Ireland.  :( 

•  33rd  Henry  VIII. 

t  See  Porter's  Progress  of  ^he  Nation,  p.  224.    Ed.  1851 . 
I  See  Description  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  Vol, 
I.,  p.  703,    £d.  1847. 
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So  far  we  have  sketched  the  history  of  Irish  trade  lo  the 
year  1777%  It  is  a  mebmchol?  one  truly,  and  seems  as  if, 
despite  all  historic  experience,  tne  ParUaments,  from  the  reign 
of  William  III.  to  that  of  George  III,,  viewed  the  Irish  peopk 
and  their  trade  as  the  ''mere  Imh,''  and  their  merchanmse  as 
only  "chafferie ." 

Thns  slighted,  trammelled,  and  harassed,  the  Irish  people, 
feeling  that  they  were  a  nation  and  knowing  that  their  prosperity 
had  been  made  subservient  to  that  of  the  larger  island,  o^an 
to  learn  that  they  were  too  remote  from  England  to  become  in 
that  age  incorporated  with  her,  and  resolved  that  they  would 
become  independent  or  separate.  It  was  an  era  of  great  men 
in  England,  it  was  an  epoch  of  glorious  men  in  Ireland.  From 
Orattan  to  Charlemont — from  the  patrician  by  birth  to  the  king 
by  genius — from  the  country  gentleman  to  the  manufacturer^ 
firom  the  manufacturer  to  the  tradesman  and  the  artizan,  the 
whole  nation  had  begun  to  fed  that  the  country  was  decaying, 
through  the  embargoes  laid  upon  its  trade  and  industry,  by  the 
binding  laws  and  the  iron  strictures  imposed  by  Englimd;  and 
when  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland  expressed  their  opinion, 
that — ''  It  is  not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade 
alone, that  this  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  from  impendingruin'' — 
they  were  but  the  exponents  of  the  feelings  of  tne  Irish  People. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Volunteers  sprang  up :  negotiation  alter 
nesotiation  was  carried  on,  and,  from  the  strength  of  Ireland 
and  the  weakness  of  Enghmd,  was  produced  a  prosperity  to  the 
former  which  progressed,  unchangeably  and  surely,  during  the 
space  of  eighteen  years.  The  I6th  of  April,  1782,  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  momentous  dav  in  the  whole  records  of  English 
history  frt>m  the  great  day  of  Eunnymeade,  and  Mr.  Secre* 
tary  Hutchinson^s  statement  that  ^'  His  Majesty,  being  con- 
cerned to  find  that  discontents  and  jealousies  were  prevailing 
amongst  his  loyal  subjects  of  Irelana,  upon  matters  of  great 
weight  and  importance,  recommended  to  the  House  to  take  the 
same  into  their  most  serious  consideration,  in  order  to  effect 
such  a  final  adjustment  as  might  give  satisfaction  to  both 
kingdoms,^'  was  the  reparation  made  by  the  King  to  Ireland, 
after  seven  hundred  years  of  misrule  perpetrated  by  his  prede* 
cessors  in  power. 

For  eighteen  years  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  continued  un- 
changed ;  free  trade  was  then  the  great  boon  of  this  nation,  it 
was    independent— that  is — ^it  was  as   if  incorporated  with 
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England.  From  March  26th,  1780,  to  March  25th,  1781, 
oar  exports  of  woollen  goods,  exclusive  of  frieze,  flannels, 
stockings,  and  mixtures  of  woollens,  were,  of  old  drapery,  8,740 
yards ;  of  new  drapery,  286,859  yards.  Prom  March  25th, 
1782,  to  March  25th,  1783,  with  the  exceptions  as  above,  the 
exports  were,  of  old  drapery,  40,589 ;  new  drapery,  588,061. 

We  have  written  thus,  not  to  support  the  arguments  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  feasibility  of  achieving  tliat,  as  Sheil  so  truly 
called  it,  '*  Splendid  Phantom'' — Repeal.  The  facts  stated 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  would  truly  appreciate  Mr. 
Maguire's  most  remarkable  book,  or  who  would  understand 
the  full  force  and  value  of  his  wonderful  facts  and  proofs.  The 
day  for  dreamers,  he  appears  to  know,  has  passed  away  forever. 
It  is  a  hard,  close-arguing,  practical  book,  clearly  written,  with 
no  attempt  at  a  fine  style.  It  contains  not  a  syllable  about  King 
Dathi,  or  Ollamh  Podladh,  or  Brian  Borumha,  or  the  Island  of 
Saints ;  but  it  proves  great  facts  and  great  truths  about  the 
people,  their  good  hearts,  their  ready  minds,  and  their  active 
fingers,  their  honesty,  their  patient  endurance  of  gnawing  hun- 
ger and  of  wolfish  want :  there  are  cheering  facts  added  to  those 
mready  so  carefully,  so  ably,  and  so  usefidly  explained  to  the 
nation  by  that  true  Irishman  and  genuine  patriot.  Sir  Bobert 
Kane  about,  as  O'Connell  used  to  say,  ''  the  wild  waves  of  the 
broad  Atlantic,  that  come  rolling  into  our  shores  from  the  coast 
of  Labrador ;  and  the  riches  of  our  swelling  hills,  and  our  fertile 
plains,  and  a  water-power  suffideut  to  turn  the  machinery  of 
the  universe.'' 

Mr.  Maguire's  book  appears  with  peculiar  appropriateness 
now ;  it  shows  what  we  really  are.  The  sketch  we  have  given 
of  the  restrictions  upon  Irish  trade  have  been  gathered  from 
our  records  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  facts,  not  with 
the  intention  of  exciting  ill,  or  angry,  feelings.  We  read  his- 
tory to  gather  from  it,  as  Bolingbroke  advises, "  light,  not  fire.*' 
We  regret  that  all  our  fellow-subjects  of  the  neighbouring 
island  will  not  unite  with  us  in  our  system  of  reading,  and  in 
practical  application  of  the  truths  evoked  and  evolved  by  that 
study.  The  limes  newspaper  has  sneered  at  us  as  a  race,  our 
National  Exhibition  has  been  pooh  I  poohM  I  Por  those  who 
sneer  at  our  manufactures  we  have  written  the  sketch  of  the 
history  of  our  trade ;  those  who  look  upon  the  building  contain- 
ing the  specimens  of  our  industry,  should  remember  that  the 
funds  contributed  for  its  erection  have  been  advanced  by  one 
man,  that  it  has  been  completed  without  one  farthing  of  pub- 
lic money,  and  that  he  who  was  enabled  to  erect  the  building 
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raised  his  fortune  upon  the  Irish  soil,  sprang  in  Ireland  bom 
Irish  parents,  and  is  proud  of  the  land  of  his  nativity  and  of  his 
prosperity.  That  building,  and  he  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin, 
are  but  an  exemplification  of  the  truth  declared  by  Lc«d 
Sheffield,  sixty-eight  years  ago,  when  he  wrote : — "  The 
Irish  have  been  represented  as  being  lazy,  and  not 
disposed  to  labour :  they  are,  however,  of  an  active  nature,  and 
capable  of  the  greatest  exertion ;  and  of  as  good  a  disposition 
as  any  nation  in  the  same  state  of  improvement :  their  Generos- 
ity, Hospitality,  and  Bravery,  are  proverbial :  intelligence  and 
Zdtl  in  whatever  they  undertake  will  not  be  wanting :  but  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  judge  of  them  from  their  outcasts.  The 
common  people  of  Ireland  have  not  had  the  encouragement 
thev  might  have  had,  if  an  unfortunate  difference  of  religion 
had  not  prevailed,  and  if  it  had  not  been  thought  a  necessary 
policy,  not  to  bring  forward  the  mass  of  the  people  who  differed 
from  the  reformed  church,  but,  mcHre  especially,  because  their 
principles  were  supposed  to  be  hostile,  not  only  to  the  es- 
tablished religion,  but  to  the  established  government/' 

The  ill  feeling  which  has  prevailed  between  this  country  and 
England  arises,  strangely  enough,  from  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  highest  class  of  thinkers  in  that  country,  and  by  the 
lowest  raff  of  trading  politicians,  and  base  arts  of  some  who  are 
called  the  popular  newspaper-writers  in  our  land.  With  the 
latter  it  is  the  custom  to  represent  every  thing  done  by  England 
for  Irehmd — whether  it  be  a  royal  visit  or  a  landlord  and  tenant 
bill— as  an  injury  or  an  insult ;  anything  that  can  be  tortored^ 
so  that  it  may  appear  a  slight  to  our  '*  blessed  religion''  or  oar 
**  venerated  merarchy  and  clergy,''  is  a  boon  that  sells  so  many 
papers  and  brings  so  many  pence.  In  England,  the  class  of 
thinkers  to  whom  we  have  i^ve  alluded  are  of  far  more  im- 
portance, because  some  of  them  are  men  whose  works  must 
exist  so  long  as  histcMry  shall  be  read,  or  the  language  shall  be 
spoken.  Amongst  these  we  regret  to  find  that  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  is  the  most  unrelenting  and  the  most  unchanged.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  wrote  of  the  Irish  people  that  they  were  unworthy 
of  British  institutions,  and  asked — ''what  would  we  sa^  to 
the  legislator  who  should  propose  the  same  political  institutions 
for  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  degraded  Chinese,  and  the  yeomanry 
of  England  ?"*    "  One  fact,'  he  continues,  "  is  very  remark- 

*  See  BUckwood*8  Maffuine,  January,  1838»  p.  US.  He  has  repnb- 
liihed  this  paper  in  the  EsBajs  Political,  HiBtorical  and  MisceUaneoaa, 
Vol.  I ,  p.  17a    Blackwood  :  Bdinlmrgb,  1850. 
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able,  and  throws  a  great  light  on  this  difficult  aubiecti  this 
namelj,  that,  at  different  periods,  opposite  systems  had  been 
tried  in  Ireland,  and  that  invariably  the  system  of  concession 
and  indulgence  has  been  followed  by  ebullitions  of  more  than 
brutal  atrocity  and  violence/'  Sir  Archibald's  proofs  of  atro^ 
city  are  taken  from  David  Hume's  fancy  sketch  of  the  Tyrone 
rebellion ;  his  specimens  of  concession  and  indulgence  are  those 
extended  to  Ireland  by  James  I.,  in  creating  forty  new  boroughs, 
or  perhaps  more  ;*  but  he  forgets  that  it  was  done  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons,  and  when  they  remon- 
strated with  the  King  he  told  them, "  What  is  it  to  you  whether 
I  make  many  or  few  boroughs  ?  my  council  may  consider  the  fit- 
ness if  I  require  it.  B  at  what  if  I  had  created  forty  noblemen  and 
four  hundred  boroughs.  The  more  the  merrier,  the  fewer  the 
better  cheer.^'t  This  was  no  concession  and  indulgence  as  Sir 
Archibald  will  have  it,  for  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland 
knew  then,  as  Henry  Hallam  has  since  most  truly  proved, — 
'^  these  grants  of  the  elective  franchise  weremade,  not,  indeed,  im- 
providently,  but  with  verv  sinister  intents  towards  the  freedom 
of  Parliament/' t  The  real  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  England  never 
fully  comprehended  Ireland;  her  very  kindnesses  and  advances 
have  been  misunderstood.  By  two  statutes  of  Charles  II.§  it 
was  forbidden  to  import  Irish  cattle  into  England ;  but  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  London  the  Irish,  believing  they  were  bound  to  aid 
the  sufferers  in  that  calamity,  exported  thirty  thousand  beeves, 
the  only  riches  of  which  they  were  possessed,  as  the  subscription 
of  the  Irish  nation  for  the  relief  of  their  English  brethren*  In- 
credible as  it  ma^  appear,  this  act  of  generosity  was  industriously 
represented  in  England  as  a  political  contrivance  to  defeat  the 
prohibition  a^unst  the  exportation  of  Irish  cattle.  ||  We  are 
anxious  to  forgive  these  things,  and  to  forget  the  injustices  which 
we  have  in  this  paper  exposed,  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison  ob- 
serves of  our  people,  in  excusing  what  he  considers  our  atroci- 
ties— "'it  is  true  thatthey  have  only  ceased  within  these  few  years 
to  be  slaves ;  it  was  surely  the  height  of  madness  to  invest  them 
at  once,  while  still  burning  with  violent  passions,  with  the 


*  See  Carte's  Ormond,  Vol.  I.,  p.  19 

!See  Desiderata  Curiosa  Hibernica,  Vol.  L,  p.  308. 
See  Constitutional  History  of  England.    Chap  18. 
15th,  c.  7.     18th.  c.  2. 
See  Leland*s  History  of  Ireland,  Vol.  3,  p.  3446. 
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best  and  highest  privfleges  of  freemen."  This  was  the  neati- 
ment  worthy  of  a  great  historian,  yet  he  might  have  added  some 
words  of  regret  that  we  had  been  slaves ;  a  philosopher — ^a  Tadtas 
would  have  done  so,  bat  Sir  Archibald,  who  vnrote  those  words 
thirteen  vears  ago,  only  last  year  described  'HheCelt,  gay,  ardent, 
and  careless,  incapable  of  self  direction  or  social  improvement, 
the  same  in  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  Brittany,  and  America,  as 
when  the  dark-haired  hordes  of  his  ancestors  first  approached  the 
Atlantic  ocean/^''^  Is  the  Celt  in  Ireland  incapable  of  sdf  direc- 
tion or  of  social  improvement  ?  In  science  and  in  learning  are 
Kirwan  and  Boyle,  and  Boss,  and  Kane,  inferior?  In  eloqnence, 
are  G  rattan,  and  Bnrke,  and  Plunkett,  and  Sanrin,  and  Kirwan 
the  preacher,  and  O'Connell,  inferior  ?  In  genius,  are  Congreve, 
and  Farquhar,  and  Sheridan,  and  Moore,  and  Banim,  and 
Lover,  and  Sheridan  Knowles,  inferior  ?  In  art,  are  Barry,  and 
Madise,  and  Danby,  and  Hogan,  and  M^Dowel,  inferior  ?  In 
antiquarian  knowledge,  are  O'Donovan,  andCurrj^,  and  Pettioy 
and  O^Callaghan,  inferior  ?  In  medical  and  suigical  learning, 
are  Crampton,  and  Cusack,  and  Corrigan,  and  Stdces,  inferior  ? 
In  music,  are  Carolan  and  our  older  bards,  and  Stephenson,  and 
Balfe,  and  Wallace,  inferior  ?  In  arms,  at  Boisle  Due,  at  Cre- 
mona, atFontenoy,  were  we  inferior?  Are  Wellington  and 
Oough  inferior  ?  Does  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War — do  Wellington's  Dispatcies  show  that  we  are  inferior  ? 
No,  there  is  no  inferiority  in  the  Irish  Celt,  save  that  seeming 
inferiority  in  which  misrule  has  placed  us,  and  which  Heniy 
Brougham  so  accuratelv  described,  when  he  exclaimed-* 
"  England  possessing  Ireland,  is  in  the  possession  of  tiiat  which 
ought  to  be  her  security  in  peace,  and  her  sinew  in  war ;  and 
yet^  in  war,  what  has  Ireland  been  but  a  strength  to  her  ene- 
mies? what,  in  peace,  but  an  eternal  source  of  revolts  and  re- 
bellion P  Ireland,  with  a  territory  of  immense  extent,  with  a 
soil  of  almost  unrivalled  fertility,  with  a  climate  more  genial 
than  the  climate  of  England,  with  an  immense  population  of 
strong-built  hardj^  labourers — ^men  suited  alike  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  of  our  armies  in  war,  or  for  employment  at  home  in  the 
works  of  agriculture  or  manufactures — Ireland,  with  all  these 
blessings  which  providence  has  so  profusely  showered  upon 

*See  History  of  Europe  from  the  FaU  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  to  the 
Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852,  Vol.  I.,  p.  58.  Bdinbnrgh : 
Blackwood.  1652. 
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her  ?  We  have  been  stewards  over  her  for  the  last  120  years ; 
bat  oar  solicitade  for  her  has  appeared  only  in  those  hoars  of 
danger  when  we  apprehended  the  possibility  of  her  joining  our 
enemies^  or  when,  having  no  enemy  abroad  to  contend  with, 
she  raised  her  standard,  perhaps  in  despair,  and  we  trembled 
for  ourselves/'  «These  are  not  the  only  witnesses  in  support 
of  Ireland  against  the  dictum  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  JNone 
can  respect  a  conscientious  Tory  of  his  stamp  more  sincerely 
than  do  we;  but,  in  this  instance,  we  believe  that  his  Toryism 
has  degenerated  into  that  bastard  thing,  Conservatism,  which 
Disraeli  has  so  well  described  as  ^'  Tory  men  and  Whig  mear 
suies"  Sir  Archibald  is  a  deep-thinking,  clever  man  whilst 
writing  of  the  past,  but  in  our  opinion  he  is  not  so  clear  an 
observer  of  the  facts  elucidating  Irish  history  as  Johnson, 
Sydney  Smith,  Sir  James  Mackintosh^  or  Jeffrey.  In  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  real  bearing  of  Irish  history  he  approaches  nearer 
to  Milton  than  to  any  of  these,  being  quite  virulent  enough 
to  be  the  aathor  of  the  Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace 
between  James  Earl  of  Ormondfor  King  Charles  L  on  the  One 
Hand,  and  the  Irish  Rebels  and  Papists  on  the  other  Hand; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Sir  Archibald  would  call  the  Irish 
nation,  as  does  Milton — '^  Gonscelerata  et  barbara  coUuvies.'' 
Thus  Sir  Archibald  and  Milton  might  write  of  us,  but  what 
says  Johnson, ''  Let  the  authority  of  the  English  government 
perish,  rather  than  be  maintained  by  iniquity.  Better  would 
it  be  to  restrain  the  torbulence  of  the  natives  by  the  authority 
of  the  sword,  and  to  make  them  amenable  to  law  and  justice 
by  an  effectual  and  vigorous  police,  than  to  grind  them  to  pow- 
der by  all  manner  of  disabilities  and  incapacities.  Better  to 
hang  or  drown  a  people  at  once,  than  by  an  unrelenting  per- 
aecation  to  beggar  and  starve  them."*  Sir  Archibald  asserts 
that  our  race  is  our  fault ;  Sydney  Smith  has  more  truly  stated 
the  case  when  writing — ''England  seems  to  have  treated  Ireland 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Mrs.  Browurigg  treated  her  appren- 
tice—for which  Mrs.  Browurigg  is  hanged  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Newgate  Calendar.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  the 
apprentice  is  better  off  than  the  Irishman  :  as  Mrs.  Brownrigg 
merely  starves  and  beats  her,  without  any  attempt  to  prohibit 
her  from  going  to  any  shop,  or  praying  at  any  church,  apprentice 
might  sdect;  and  once  or  twice,  if  we  remember  rightly, 

*  Croker*«,  BotweU's  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  217.  £d.  1851.. 
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Brownrigg  appotrs  to  ha^e  felt  some  compassion.    Not  so  Old 
England,  who  indalges  rather  in  a  steady  baseness,  nnifonn 
brutality,  and  unrelenting  oppression/'*    Sir  Archibald  is  one 
of  the  ablest  men  of  his  country,  of  his  time ;  bat  another 
Scotchman,  not  less  able  and  not  less  national,  one  of  whom 
Scotland   may  be,   perhaps  prouder,    Jeffr^,  writes  of  our 
country — "  unquestionably,  in  the  main,  England  has  been  the 
oppressor,  and  Ireland  the  victim/'    From  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI(I.  to  the  period  of  the  Bestoration,  he  adds,  "  the  bloodies! 
and  roost  atrocious  in  her  unhappy  annals,  the  history  of  Ireland 
may  be  summarily  described  as  that  of  a  series  of  sanguinary 
wars,  fomented  for  the  purposes  of  confiscation.    After  the 
Bestoration,  and  down  till  the  Revolution,  this  was  succeeded 
by  a  contest  equally  unprincipled  and  mercenary,  between  the 
settlers  under  Cromwell,  and  the  old  or  middle  occupants  whom 
they  had  displaced.     By  the  final  success  of  King  William  a 
strong  military  government  was  once  more  imposed  upon  this 
unhappy  land ,  under  which  its  spirit  seemed  at  last  to  be  bro- 
ken, and  even  its  turbulent  activity  repressed.     As  it  slowly 
revived,  the  Protestant  antipathies  of  the  English  government 
seem  to  have  been  reinforced,  or  replaced,  by  a  more  extended 
and  still  more  unworthy  National  Jealousy,  first  on  the  subject 
of  trade,  and  then  on  that  of  political  rights : — and  since  a 
more  enlightened  view  of  her  own  interests,  aided  by  the  aims  of 
the  Volunteers  of  1782,  have  put  down  those  causes  of  oppres- 
sion,— the  system  of  misgovernment  has  been  maintained  for 
little  other  end,  that  we  can  discern,  but  to  keep  a  small  junto 
of  arrogant  individuals  in  power,  and  to  preserve  the  supremacy 
of  a  faction,  long  after  the  actual  cessation  of  the  causes  that 
lifted  them  into  authority.    For  the  greater  part  of  her  past 
sufferings,  as  well  as  her  actual  degradation,  disunion,  and  most 
dangerous  discontent,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  sucoes- 
sive  governments  of  England  have  been  chiefly  responsible.''t 
This  is  the  real  history  of  Ireland^s  condition,  and  when 
Irishmen  oompkin  in  whining  tones  of  their  country's  decay, 
when  Englishmen,  or  Scotchmen,  write  of  the  Irish  nation  as 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  described  it,  there  is  a  treason  against 
the  w(^  being  of  the  United  Kingdoms  in  the  fact.    Those 
Irishmen  who  direct  their  ability  to  the  elucidation  of  our 

•  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  Vol.  IT.,  p.  W.  Ed.  1845. 
t  ContribvtioQs  to  the  Edinburgh  Beriew,  pp.  78&tf  780.    Bd.  1853. 
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annals^  who,  with  perspicacitj  to  discern  truth ;  with  patience 
to  labor  silently  and  carefully ;  with  courage  to  tell  the  story 
of  their  count^,  and  thus  confute  falsehood  or  corroborate 
fact,  as  stated  by  the  partizan  writers  of  other  ages — ^Ireland 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  which  England  is  concerned.  She 
is  concerned  gravely — every  proof  that  teaches  her  to  know  the 
real  condition,  past  and  present,  of  this  country,  is  of  incalcula* 
ble  value,  because  it  shows  that  we  are  not,  as  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  would  imply,  merely  upon  a  level  in  capacity  with  the 
''Bedouin  Arabs,  or  the  degraded  Chinese.  Facts  teach 
England  that,  when  not  misruled,  the  Gelt  in  Ireland,  though 
"  gay"  and  '<  ardent,''  is  not  '*  careless,  incapable  of  self  direc- 
tion or  social  improvement,  as  when  the  dark  haired  hordes 
of  his  ancestors  first  approached  the  Atlantic  ocean.''  The 
days  in  which  such  pictures  could  pass  for  truths  have  gone  by. 
Vfe  were  considered  a  barbarian  race,  but  the  publicationa  of 
the  Irish  Archseological,  and  of  the  Celtic,  Societies,''^  and,  aboi e 
all.  Doctor  O'Donovan's  edition  of  the  Annate  of  the  Four 
Mas^s,f  have  destroyed  for  ever  this  slander.  Our  military 
history  was  grossly  or  ignorantly  misrepresented — the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  soldiers  during  the  wars  of  William  and  James 
was  wilfully  maligned,  but  now,  through  the  ener^,  the  abi* 
lity,  the  untiring  zeal  of  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  nearly  idl  the  miU* 
tary  history  of  these  events  has  been  found  a  party  fiAble,  or  a 
factious  lie,  and  Maoaulay  pauses,  in  the  completion  of  his 
history  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  knowing  tnat  there  are 
historic  students  in  Irehind  now,  who  are  as  well  prepared  to 
expose  the  ignorance  or  the  talsehood  injurious  to  the  reputa* 
tion  of  their  country,  as  they  are  ready  to  applaud  and  admire 
a  briUiant  word-painting,  even  though  it  be  only  a  retouching 
of  David  Hume's  great,  but  distorted,  pictures,  aided  bv  shreds 
from  Tom  Browne,  and  patches  filched  from  Pepysand  Evelyn.:t 
The  future  history  of  Ireland  must  be  written,  not  for 
Protestant  or  for  Eoman  Catholic,  not  for  Whig  or  Tory, 

*  See  Ibuh  QoAmTxaLT  Rbvisw,  Vol.  I.,  pp,  192,  409. 

t  See  IiU8H  QUAETBRJLT  RSTUBW,  Vol.  I.,  p.  588. 

}'We  do  Hot  exaggerate  Mr.  O'CaUaghan's  serricei  to  Irish  History, 
and  we  know  its  effect  upon  Maeaulaj.  See  the  "  ]iacari»  Excidium, 
or  the  Destruction  of  Cypnia ;  being  a  Secret  History  of  the  War  of  tb« 
Bevolution  in  Ireland.  By  Colonel  Charles  0*Kell.v,"  &c.  &c. 
Edited  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan ;  and  published  as  the  Tolnme  of  the  Irish 
Aruhasotogical  Society  for  1850.  Sec  also  lazsH  QuAETsaLT  Bbtzvw, 
Nu  3,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  452,  462. 
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not  as  if  all  oar  records  were  obliterated^  and  every  fact 
at  the  mercy  of  the  writer — but  for  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land— TRUTH  being  recorded  of  both.  Thns  will  each 
country  learn  to  respect  the  other^  and  the  Timei  will  not  sneer 
at  us  as  a  base  and  worthless  race.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  will  not 
class  us  with  the  "  Bedouin  Arabs''  or  the  "  degraded  Chinese/ 
and  a  great  historian  of  a  noble  countiy,  such  as  his,  will  not 
forget  all  historic  verity  in  writing  of  Irish  trade,  but  will  bear 
in  mind  the  opinion  of  as  true  a  Scotchman  as  he,  and  a 
greater,  in  the  wide  world's  estimation — ^Adam  Smith — ^that  the 
conduct  of  the  English  traders  has  been  harsh  and  cruel,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  whole  system  has  been  one  of 
tyranny  and  dishonor.  The  English  rarliament,  aided  by  the 
mBh  Lords  and  Commons,  crushed  our  manufactures,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  country  o(  the  former,  and  they  then 
accused  the  Irish  people  of  being  idle,  and  careless  of  their 
trade — just  as  if  some  marauder  of  the  middle  ages  were  to 
break  the  1^  of  his  captive,  and  then  revile  him  as  a  lazy  and 
a  slow  walker.  Sace,  Sir  Archibald  Alison  and  the  limeB  assert 
to  be  the  chief  source  of  our  inferiority,  in  manufactures  and  in 
industry,  to  England ;  but  the  true  cause  is,  to  some  extent,  to 
be  found  in  misgovemment,  but  in  a  great  measure  it  lies  in 
that  fiict,  discovered  seventy-seven  years  ago  by  Adam  Smith 
when  he  wrote : — **  Our  wooDen  manu&cturers  have  been  more 
successful  than  any  other  class  of  workmen,  in  persuading  the 
legislature  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  aepended  upon 
the  success  and  extension  of  their  particular  business.  The 
cruellest  of  our  revenue  laws,I  will  venture  to  affirm,are  mild  and 
gentle,  in  comparison  of  some  of  those  which  the  clamor  of  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  has  extorted  from  the  legislature 
for  the  support  of  their  own  absurd  and  oppressive  monopolies. 
Like  the  laws  of  Draco,  these  laws  may  be  said  to  be  all  written 
in  blood/'* 

We  have  dwelt  at  this  length  upon  the  subject  of  our  trade 
and  condition,  that  the  reader  may  understand  our  reasons  for 
considering  Mr.  Maguire^s  book  one  of  the  most  useful  atid 
most  remarkable  pubushed  in  these  kingdoms  for  many  years. 
Indeed  we  believe  it  to  be  quite  equal  to  Sir  JLobert  Dane's 
ludusirial  Re90wree»  of  Ireland,  in   its  spirit,  and  fully  as 

*  See  Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations.    Edited  by  M*Cnl. 
loch.    Ed.  1839,  p.  292. 
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▼aloable  asForter's  Progress  of  the  Nation.  It  isnotahand  book, 
yet  it  is  the  best  guide  to  the  philosophy  of  our  present  National 
Exhibition ;  and  it  shows  some  of  the  proud  results,  and  indi- 
cates many  of  the  more  than  probable  effects  of  that  Irish  in- 
dustry of  which  so  many  heart  cheering  examples  are  displayed 
in  the  Exhibition  Hall.  Mr.  Maguire  feels,  we  dare  say,  that 
though  Ireland  may  be  too  proximate  to  England  for  existence 
as  an  independent  state,  and  too  remote  for  a  physical  incorpo- 
ration, yet  that  an  assimilation  in  all  honorable  ways  is  desira- 
ble, and  thus  we  may  at  length  become  really  united.  We 
have  proved  what  Ireland  was,  and  what  she  should  be,  and  we 
have  indicated  the  unfortunate  fallacies  that  have  oppressed  our 
country  and  its  manufactures.  Our  author  shows,  clearly,  ably, 
and  incontrovertibly,  that  we  have,  amidst  famine,  poverty,  and 
neglect,  advanced  in  all  the  old  branches  of  industry,  and  have 
opened  new  sources  of  employment  for  our  artizans  and  for  our 
poor.  The  Exhibition  shows  this  fact  plainly,  and  in  drawing 
Englishmen  to  our  shores  that  same  Exhibition  will  relieve 
them  from  that  stigma  cast  upon  their  nation  by  Swift,  who 
wrote  that  of  *'  Ireland  they  Know  little  more  than  of  Mexico, 
except  that  it  is  a  country  subject  to  the  king  of  England,  full 
of  bogs,  inhabited  by  wild  Irish  Papists,  who  are  kept  in  awe 
by  troops  sent  from  England ;  and  their  general  opinion  is, 
that  it  were  better  for  England  if  this  whole  island  were  sunk 
in  the  sea/'  When  Mr.  Maguire  began  the  composition  of 
this  work,  and  commenced  the  collection  of  those  facts  which 
he  has  placed  so  ably  before  us,  he  meant  to  aim  at  no  higher 
effort  than  that  afforded  by  the  limited  scope  of  a  lecture  upon 
the  industrial  movement,  the  products  of  which  were  displayed 
within  the  walls  of  the  Cork  Industrial  Exhibition.  Eew  men 
Hre  aware  of  their  own  resources  until  they  apply  themselves 
to  some  subject  that  strongly  engages  their  attention — thus  it 
was  that  liocke  believed  that  the  whole  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Understanding  could  be  comprised  in  a  single  sheet  of 
letter-paper,  and  though  to  compare  Mr.  John  Francis  Maguire 
with  John  Locke  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  flattering,  yet 
each  increased  his  space  with  his  necessities,  with  his  materials, 
and  each,  in  his  spliere,  executed  his  task  nobly  and  usefully. 
Mr.  Maguire's  book,  476  pages,  grew  out  of  his  lecture,  and  he 
appears  to  have  struggled  against  many  prejudices,  in  securing 
for  the  Exhibition  a  just  position  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  Why  should  Exnibitions,  he  a^ks,  be  slighted  or  ne- 
glected ? — 
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'<  Is  it  of  no  advantage^  I  would  ask^  to  awakan  iiitalligeiice»  to 
excite  emulation,  to  impart  knowledge  ?     Is  it  of  no  advantage  to 
exhibit  the  gradual  progress  of  a  nation  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life, 
and  urge  the  mind  of  a  country  to  bolder  efforts,  and  more  glorious 
achievements?    Is  it  of  no  advantage  to  educate  the  masses  in  a 
practical  school  of  illustration,  in  which  the  object,  and  the  use  to 
which  it  is  applied,  are  both  explained,  and  in  which  every  improve- 
ment in  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  is  traced,  step  by  step,  from  the 
first  rude  effort,  to  the  last  aporoach  to  perfection  ?    Is  it  of  no  ad- 
vantage that  the  artist  shoula  oe  stimulated  to  a  severer  study  of  hla 
profession,  or  inspired  to  nobler  triumphs  in  his  art — ^that  the  maau- 
Mcturer  should  oe  roused  to  greater  exertion,  and  to  a  juster  view 
of  his  position  in  the  field  of  enterprise  ? — that  the  mechanic  should 
receive  new  ideas,  by  which  his  labour  might  be  lightened,  his  skill 
assisted,  and  his  taste  refined  ?    It  was  emulation  that,  through  the 
rivalry  of  public  display,  drew  forth  the  genius  of  the  susceptible 
Greek ;  that  inspired  the  soul  of  the  poet ;  that  imparted  fire  and 
pathos  to  the  pen  of  the  dramatist  and  historian  ;  tnat  dipped  the 
pencil  of  the  painter  in  the  hues  of  life,  and  light,  and  beauty ;  that 
guided  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  as,  from  the  rude  lumpish  block  of 
marble,  he  created  types  of  human  loveliness  and  gprandeur,  which 
have  survived  the  crash  and  ruin  of  empires  and  of  nations,  and  are 
to  this  day  sources  of  inspiration  to  the  artist,,  delight  to  the  soholar, 
and  refinement  to  all.     It  is  the  same  principle  now  as  it  was  more 
than  two  thousand  years  since.     The  forms  of  society  may  change, 
but  man  is  ever  the  same  being,  susceptible  of  the  same  impresnons, 
and  acted  on  by  the  same  influences.    What  the  Olympian  g^ames, 
and  other  public  festivals  of  Greece,  were  to  the  poet,  the  historian, 
or  the  sculptor,  of  former  days,  the  Exhibitions  of  modem  times  are 
to  the  inventor,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  artizan.     Fame  and 
honour  are  no  longer  confined  to  him  who  produces  a  poem,  a  tra- 
gedy, a  history,  a  picture,  or  a  statue ;  they  are  equally  conferred, 
in  these  more  practical  days,  upon  him  who  adds  to  the  comfort,  or 
ministers  to  the  material  wants,  of  the  human  family.    The  former 
are  not  the  less  honoured,  because  the  latter  are  the  more  appre- 
ciated.*' 

In  the  plan  of  composition  adopted  by  Mr.  Magoire,  he  se- 
lects the  yarions  objects  of  art  and  industry  dispk^ed  at  the 
Cork  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1852,  and  then  explains  the  pre- 
sent position  of  each  manufacture  in  Ireland.  His  chief  care 
seems  directed  to  the  exposition  of  those  new  sources  of  labor  and 
industry  recently  developed,  or  but  just  reviving  in  tliis  country. 
For  the  articles  devoted  to  Flax^  Salt,  Leather,  Beet  Boot  Sugar, 
the  Provision  Trade,  Cheese,  Cotton  Fabrics^  and  Iron  Ship 
Building,  his  sources  of  information  are  wide  and  peculiar,  but 
a  more  interesting  chapter  is  that  devoted  to  TAe  renuUe  InAu^ 
irial  Movefnent;  and  the  history  of  the  Limerick  lace  manuCsc- 
ture,  and  its  founder,  is  very  necessary  and  very  acceptable. 
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The  boasted  support  extended  to  theLinen Trade  has  given  an 
impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  Flax;  but,  as  the  linen  manufac- 
ture has  been  extensively  carried  on  in  the  Northern  portion  of 
the  kingdom  only,  the  cultivation  of  Flax  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  Ulster.  About  1 1 0,000  tons  of  Flax  are  annually  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  yet,  in  the  year  1851»  only  85,000  tons, 
the  produce  of  140,000  acres,  were  grown  in  Ireland,  leaving  an 
unsupplied  demand  of  about  80,000  tons,  or  the  produce  of 
260,000  acres.  This,  however,  is  not  the  real  deficiency,  be- 
cause Irish  Flax  is  held  in  very  considerable  demand  by  the 
French  manufacturers,  and  in  1852,  the  export  of  Flax  to 
France  was  1,200  tons.  Mr.  Maguire  asserts,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  accurately,  that  the  cultivation  of  Flax  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  ever  amply  remunerative;  and  he  calculates  that  the  au- 
noal  consumption  of  Manchester,alone,wouldrequire  theproduce 
of  700,000  acres,  and  the  crop  might  be  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  ten  shillings,  to  six  shillings  and  sixpence,  per  stone — or, 
scutched  on  the  dry  principle,  it  would  produce  about  fifty 
pounds  sterling  per  ton.  Knowing  these  things,  and  finding 
that,  in  one  parish  of  the  county  Donegal,  there  were  twenty-two 
scutching  mills,  a  greater  number  than  in  the  whole  province 
of  Munster,  the  people  of  Cork  opened  a  Flax  market  in 
their  city  on  the  fourth  day  of  February,  1853,  thus  placing 
the  people  in  the  surest  way  of  discovering  the  remunerative 
returns  of  the  crop,byestablishingamarket  for  its  disposal  within 
a  convenient  distance  of  their  homes.  Mr.  Maguire  likes  a 
practical  plan  of  hfe,  and  when  he  treats  of  a  practical  man  he 
is  always  willing  to  do  him  justice,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Roche,  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Cork,  is  certainly  worthy  of  all  the  credit 
given  to  him  in  the  book  before  us.  Of  the  Flax  mill  at 
Trabolgan,  our  author  gives  us  the  following  account : — 

.  ''Mr.  Boche  commenced  his  arduous  UDdertaking  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1852,  and  was  at  full  work  in  the  following  December. 
The  mill,  which,  estimating  its  extent  by  the  number  of  stocks  it 
contains,  is  larger  than  almost  any  other  mill  in  Ireland,  is  capable  of 
considerable  extension.  The  machinery  consists  of  twenty-four 
stocks,  with  a  break  for  crushing  the  Flax,  and  a  set  of  powerful 
rollers,  for  detaching  the  see£-*all  driven  by  a  ateam-eneine  of 
twenty -five  horse  power.  The  Flax  is  treated  entirely  on  the  dry 
principle,  which  is  simple  in  its  process,  and  sure  in  the  result.  The 
straw  is  first  taken  from  the  stack—many  a  goodly  row  of  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  a  spacious  haggard  ;  it  is  then  carried  to  the  mill,  where 
it  is  seeded,  by  being  passed  rapidly  through  the  rollers,  and  then 
beaten  against  stands  of  timber  frame-work,  by  which  the  crushed 
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bol»  or  pod*  is  completelj  depriTed  of  whmt  seed  hai  escaped  tlie 
roller.    The    Flax    then    undergoes  a  drying  process,  in  a  room 
artificially  heated ;  after  which  it  is  taken  to  the  breaking  machine* 
through  which  it  is  passed,  bj  which  process  the  straw  is  prepared 
for  the  scutcher.     It  is  then  sent  down,  by  a  wooden  shoot*  into  the 
scutching-mill,  where  it  is  supplied  by  a  number  of  attendants  to  the 
scutchers,  who  submit  it  to  the  last  process,  by  which  the  shoTe,  or 
woody  particle,  is  separated  from  the  fibre,  and  the  Flax  is  brought 
to  any  quality  that  tne  proprietor  may  choose,  according  to  the  pai^ 
ticular  market  to  which  it  is  destined.     The  scutched  Flax  is  then 
taken  hj  women  to  the  tying-house,  where  it  is  made  up  in  bundles, 
packed  in  bales,  and  prepared  for  immediate  shipment.    The  waste, 
or  tow,  is  passed  through  a  machine  suited  to  its  preparation,  which 
is  driven  by  the  steam-engine,  being  thus  cleaned  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  rendered  fit  for  market,  to  be  afterwards  manufactured 
into  Tarious  coarse  articles.    Owing  to  the  combination  of  a  pc^tion  of 
the  farming  establishment  with  the  Flax-mill,  nothing  goes  in  wast^ 
but  everytmng  is  turned  to  the  best  account.  Immediately  attached  to 
this  concern,  is  the  corn-bam,  the  thrashing  machine  of  which  is  driTen 
by  the  same  engine,  t(M;ether  with  various  winnowing  machines  for 
cleaning  both  com  and  flax  seed.     At  the  back  of  the  steam-engine, 
two  large  kilns  are  erected,  for  the  purpose  of  steaming  food  for  pigs, 
horses,  and  cattle.     This  important  result  is  produced  without  any 
additional  expense,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  waste  steam  from  the 
engine.     In  these  kilns,  which,  with  umost  everything  else  connected 
with  the  concern,  were  invented  by  Mr.  Roche,  from  ten  to  twenty 
tons  of  mangold  wurzel  or  turnips  can  be  steamed  at  one  time  ;  and 
the  liouor  which  is  distilled  from  the  roots  durinv  the  process  of 
steaming,  and  which,  from  mangold  wurzel  especially,  comes  off  in  a 
species  of  rich  molasses,  is  preserved  in  a  tank  placed  immediately 
underneath.     In  this  liquor  the  Flax  hols  and  refuse  of  the   Flax 
seed  are  steeped ;  and  the  whole  is  harrowed  off  to  a  numerous 
colony  of  promising  Berkshires,  that  are  kept  in  commodious  sties 
placed  all  round.    The  shoves,  or  woody  substances,  which  are  de- 
tached in  the  scutching  process  in  large  quantities,  are  used  eqnall/ 
for  feedine  and  litterinp^  cattle.    A  general  idea  has  prevailed  as  to 
the  worthlessness  of  this  particular  refaae ;  but  it  entirely  depends 
on  the  mode  according  to  which  the  straw  from  which  it  is  detached 
is  treated.     If  the  Flax  has  been  treated  on  the  dry  principle,  and, 
therefore,  not  steeped,  the  shove  is  highly  nutritious  when  mixed 
with  turnips,  mangolds,  and  other  roots,  and  acts  as  a  useful  asent 
of  digestion  ;  but  if  the  Flax  has  been  steeped,  this  refuse  is  mo- 
lutely  poisonous  to  animals,  and  almost  equally  injurious  to  the  land, 
if  put  upon  it.    And  this  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  old  farmers  of  the  country  ;  for  they  invariab^r  took  care  to 
throw  aside  this  portion  of  the  Flax  plant  m  such  places  as  that  it 
could  not  come  back  upon  the  land, — it  might  have  been  seen  piled 
on  the  roof  of  a  pigsty,  or  flung  amidst  weeds  in  remote  places.    Mr. 
Roche  intends  to  attach  an  oil -mill  to  this  concern,  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  oil  from  the  seed  ;  and  by  sellinff  the  oil,  instead  of 
disposing  of  the  seed,  he  will  be  able  to  preserve  the  cake  for  feeding 
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purposes*  having  several  hundred  head  of  cattle  on  the  farm.  In 
fact,  as  I  before  remarked,  nothing  goes  waste  under  the  careful 
management  of  a  man  of  intelligent  and  practical  mind.  Everything 
relating  to  the  fibre,  as  well  as  the  eood  seed,  goes  to  market  direct ; 
and  all  the  refuse,  such  as  hols  or  chaff,  shoves  or  woody  particles, 
and  dirty  seed,  is  consumed  on  the  farm,  either  for  the  food  or  litterv 
of  cattle.  There  are  manj  things  connected  with  the  Trabolffan 
Flax-Mill  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  but  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  find  space.  However,  their  are  a  few  which  it  would  be  improper 
to  omit.  The  number  of  persons  employed,  including  men»  women, 
and  young  people,  is  about  200 ;  all  of  whom,  with  a  rare  exception, 
have  been  broc^ht  up  on  the  estate.  And  all  those  whose  labour 
may  come  imder  the  denomination  of  '  skilled,'  have  been  actually 
taught  by  Mr.  Boche,  who  has  acted  from  the  first  moment  on  his 
own  plans,  and  carried  into  practice  his  own  ideas.  He  acquired  his 
knowledge  in  the  best  possible  way.  He  first  read  every  book  which 
he  could  procure  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  Flax  ;  and,  havinff 
made  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  theory  of  the  sub  iect,  he  pursued 
his  investigation  in  the  most  systematic  manner,  by  visitmg  several  Flax 
concerns  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  closely  inspecting  their  modes 
of  operation ;  thus  adding  to  his  theoretical  knowledge  practical 
application.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  subject,  he 
set  about  the  erection  of  his  mill,  the  machinery  of  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Perrott,  of  the  Cork  Hive  Foundry,  according  to 
his  directions,  and  partly  under  his  inspection.  And  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  from  the  first  moment  that  the  machinery  was  set  in 
motion,  in  December  last,  it  never  once  stopped  through  accident  or 
breakage  ;  which  fact  reflects  equal  credit  on  the  inventor  and  the 
manufacturer." 

The  history  of  the  Linen  Trade,  in  its  origin  and  progress, 
we  have  already  written,  but  the  facts  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  manufactare  are  important.  The  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Hand 
Loom  Weavers,  presented  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Otway,  and  to 
which  we  have  above  referred^  shows  that,  until  about  seventy 
years  ago^  the  yarns  were  spun  in  the  houses  of  the  farmers, 
and  in  the  cottages  of  peasants,  and  carried  thence  to  the  mar- 
kets and  sold  to  the  agents  of  the  weavers ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  male  members  of  a  family  weaved  the  yam  which  had  been 
spun  by  the  females.  The  era  of  machinery  commenced  in 
England,  and,  in  1795,  it  was  apparent  that  Flax  spun  by 
mechanical  aid  was  cheaper,  and  superior,  to  that  produced  by 
hand-labor.  The  Linen  Board,  remembering  that  the  woollen 
trade  of  Ireland  had  been  surrendered  upon  the  assurance  that 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  and  demand  "  every  favor  and 
protection  which  its  liuen  manufacture  should  be  capable  of 
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receiving/'  offered  a  boanty  pf  thirty  Bhillings  per  spindle ;  And 
in  the  year  1809^  the  total  nnmlier  of  fipinales  was  6,669. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  bounty,  there  were,  in  1815,  hot  five 
mills  in  Ulster,  seven  in  Munster,  and  two  in  Leinster,  thas 
unhappily  proving  the  justice  of  Adam  Smith's  objecUons 
to  the  system — first,  as  *'  forcing  some  part  of  the  industry  of 
the  country  into  a  channel  less  advantageous  than  that  in  which 
it  would  runof  its  own  accord;  and,  secondly,  in  forcing  it, 
not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  less  advantageous,  but  into  one 
that  is  actually  disadvantageous;  the  trade  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  but  by  means  of  a  bounty  being,  necessarily,  a  losing 
trade/*  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  English  machine-span 
yams,  imported  into  Ireland  from  England  were  better  and 
cheaper  than  our  own,  but  the  Irish  manufacturers  resolved 
to  adopt  all  the  improvements  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  machinery  in  England,  the  chief  being  that  known  as  wet 
spinning.  This  movement  upon  the  part  of  the  Irish  manufac- 
turers occurred  in  the  year  1823,  and  tlie  mills,  steadily  increas- 
ing in  number,  gave,  in  the  year,  1852,atotal  of  eighty-one,  witb 
five  hundred  thousand  spindles,  showing  an  increase  in  eleven 
years  of  fortymills,withtwohundredand  forty  thousand  spindles. 
According  to  Mr.  M'Culloch,  the  number  of  spindles  in 
England  is  263,568,  and  in  Scotland,  303,125,  making  a  total 
for  the  United  Kingdoms  of  1,068,693.  France  has  350,000^ 
Holland  6,000,  Belgium  100,000,  Switzerland  10,000, 
Spain  6,000,  Russia  50,000,  the  United  SUtes  14,550,  Austria 
30,000,  and  the  Zollverein  States  80,000  spindles.  We  have 
devoted  some  space  to  this  sketch  of  the  position  of  our  onlv 
remaining  trade,  in  which  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Irish 
money  are  invested,  and  when  we  compare  the  condition  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  with  the  South — ^Lurgan  i»ith  Skibbereen — 
and  recollect  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
former,  we  may  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Maguire,  when  he  writes 
that  it  is — 

*'  Superfluous  to  allude  any  further  to  those  beautiful  and  imposing 
evidences  of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  Northern  Province  of  our 
Island — its  matchless  linens — its  incomparable  cambrics — its  superb 
damasks — or  its  infinite  variety  of  coarser  but  not  less  important 
fabrics,  of  which  Flax  is  the  basis  and  raw  material.  I  shidl  only 
say,  that  I  earnestly  trust  the  manufacture  of  linen  will  be  again 
familiar  in  the  South,  and  that  the  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  the 
shuttle  will  be  heard  issuing  from  the  door  of  the  thatched  cottage, 
as  in  former  times,  when  the  stout  farmer  wore  on  his  back  the  pro- 
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duce  of  the  industry  that  flourished  on  his  own  hearth — in  fine,  that 
this  noble  branch  of  manufacture,  which  diffuses  such  prosperity 
throuffh  the  North,  may  at  no  distant  day  cross  the  Boyne,  and  effect  a 
peaceml  but  glorious  conquest  of  the  bngering  apathy  and  inertness 
of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  a  country  pre-eminently  suited  for  the 
gprowth  of  that  plant  from  which  so  many  rare  and  Mautiful  fabrics 
are  wrought." 

The  cotton  manufacture  was,  as  we  have  shown,  discouraged 
by  acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  of 
William  and  Mary,  of  Anne — and,  by  an  act  of  George  Ts  reign, 
a  heavy  penalty  was  imposed  on  any  person  who  should  wear 
in  England,  cottons  manufactured  out  of  Great  Britain,  al- 
though most  exclusive  acts  had  been  passed  in  the  former 
reigns,  taxing  Irish  cottons  with  an  import  duty  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Statesmen  are,  in  these  days,  somewhat  wiser,  although 
not  always  so,  even  now,  as  Mr.  Maguire  has  proved  in  treating 
of  the  enactments  against  Irish  whiskey.  But,  owing  to  this  in- 
termittent wisdom,  the  Messrs.  Malcomson,  of  Portlaw,  in  the 
county  Waterford,  have  been  enabled  to  found  and  carry  on 
their  cotton  factory,  which  our  author  thus  describes  : — 

'*  Although  the  origin  of  the  Mayfield  Factory  may  be  traced  so 
far  back  as  1818,  when  the  first  portion  of  the  present  edifice  was 
erected,  on  the  site  of  an  old  flour-mill,  still,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  built  and  organised  in  1825,  by  the  Messrs.  Malcomson  ;  since 
which  period  its  growth  has  been  steadily  progressive.  Few  who 
DOW  see  this  immense  establishment  in  full  work,  can  imagine  the 
amount  of  care,  forethought,  and  energy  required  and  exercised  to 
bring  it  to  its  present  state, — exercised  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Malcomson,  the  head  of  the  firm,  in  developing  suitable  and  safe 
markets,  and  carrying  on  the  necessarily  complicated  commercial  and 
financial  engagements  growing  out  of  such  an  establishment, — on  the 
part  of  his  brother,  in  looking  closely  after  the  actual  manufacture 
in  its  various  details, — and  by  Mr.  Shaw,  in  the  mechanical  and  en- 
gineering department ;  and  still  more,  during  past  years,  in  the  man- 
agement of  an  untaught  and  rude  population,  hastily  collected  firom 
all  parts  of  Ireland.  The  system  of  the  proprietors  has  been  of  the 
kind  for  which  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which  body  the  Messrs. 
Malcomson  belong,  are  remarkable  for  adopting-^one  of  steady 
energy  and  cautious  progress ;  and  now,  instead  of  cars  carrying  out 
a  few  loads  weekly,  for  the  supply  of  shops  in  the  neighbourinflr 
country,  hundreds  of  immense  oales  are  forwarded  weekly  to  afi 
parts  of  the  civilised  and  uncivilised  world.  The  Portlaw  manufac- 
tures are  now  well  known,  and  bear  a  high  repute,  in  the  markets  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  on  the  main  lands  of  Uiudostan  and  China, 
in  the  torrid  regions  of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Brazil,  and  on 
the  West  coast,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Oregon.  About  42,000  pounds 
of  cotton  are  weekly  manufactured  into  calico,  producing  a  weekly 
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average  of  120,000  yards.  The  benefits  conferred  on  the  people  of 
this  country  by  such  an  establishment  are  not  merely  to  be  estimated 
by  the  number  at  present  employed.  It  has  been  a  normal  school  of 
industry,  from  which  hundreds,  I  might  say  thousands,  have  gone 
forth  instructed  in  industrial  art,  to  ram  high  wages  in  England  and 
America.  There  is  strong  evidence  afforded  in  this  establishment  of 
the  facility  of  adaptation  m  the  Irish  character  to  varied  pursuits, 
as  there  are  few  at  present  in  the  employment  who  are  not  natives  ; 
and  a  large  number  of  youths  are  yearly  trained  in  the  nicest  braDches 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  in  which  many  of  them  excel.  There  are,  at 
present,  about  1,500  hands  employed,  who  may  be  classed  under  the 
following  heads  :— 

Carding  and  preparation, 150 

Spinners  and  reelers, 350 

Weavers,  beamers,  and  sizers, 590 

Mechanics  and  carpenters,    160 

Bleachers  and  dyers, 100 

Handy  hands,  clerks,  &c., 90 

Labourers,  about  60 

Total, 1,500 

And  of  this  vast  number  of  people,  not  more  than  five  or  six  have 
been  brought  before  any  tribunal  of  justice  during  the  past  three 
years,  and  then,  only  for  the  roost  trivial  offences;  a  fact  which  re- 
flects equal  credit  on  employers  and  employed,  and  may  be  learned 
with  just  pride  by  every  one  belonging  to  tne  oountry.  It  is,  there- 
fore, scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  morality  of  the  town  or 
village  of  Portlaw  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  rural  district ;  and 
that,  although  teetotalism  is  no  longer  the  rule,  drunkenness  is  by  no 
means  a  common  vice.  The  demand  for  agricultural  produce  by 
this  well-paid  community  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  has  enabled  many  farmers  to  tide  over  the  past  years  of 
adversity.  The  proprietors  have  always  felt  that  the  employment  of 
such  a  number  or  people  involved  a  serious  responsibility,  and  have 
constantly  kept  a  vigilant  eye  to  their  comforts,  as  well  as  to  their 
necessities.  Arrangements  have  always  existed  to  provide  them,  in 
sickness,  with  medical  advice  and  necessaries ;  and  to  encourage 
habits  of  self-reliance  and  prudence,  a  sick  club  was  formed,  to  afford 
assistance  to  those  aifiicted  with  disease,  or  suffering  from  acci* Jents. 
The  latter  are  but  few,  considering  the  extent  of  the  works,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  care  which  is  taken  to  guard  the  machinery ;  and 
the  health  of  the  operatives  is  in  a  special  degree  protected  by  the 
admirable  mechamcal  arrangements  which  have  been  adopted  for 
ventilating  the  rooms,  and  for  removing  all  impurities  and  offensive 
matter  from  the  air  by  means  of  large  fans.  The  Ten  Hours  Act 
allows,  in  its  operation,  ample  time  to  the  operatives  for  self-improve- 
ment,  which  time  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  well  employed;  and 
opportunities  for  education  and  self-improvement  will  now  be  freely 
afforded  by  the  addition  of  large  schools  to  the  establishment.  At 
present,  there  is  an  infant  school,  and  one  for  more  grown  girls. 
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under  the  care  of,  and  supported  by,  Mrs.  Malcomson ;  in  which 
evervthine  like  sectarian  interference  with  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
children  is  sedulously  avoided — an  example,  I  may  add,  which  does 
honour  alike  to  her  wisdom  and  benevolence,  and  which  it  would  be 
well  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  all  classes,  if  it  were  generally 
followed  in  Ireland.  Not  only  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  carried 
on  in  this  splendid  factory,  but  nearly  all  the  machinery  is  con- 
structed on  the  premises ;  fur  which  purpose  there  is  a  complete 
foundry,  together  with  a  mechanics'  shop,  containing  the  most  im- 
proved lathes,  plaining  machines,  and  other  necessary  mechanical 
contrivances*"* 

Thus  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  a  single  family  has  created 
a  trade,  and  remembering  this  fact^  recollecting  too  that  Eng- 
land has  learned  that  our  real  anion  is  only  to  be  completed  by  an 
identity  of  interests,  who  is  there  that  will  not  hope  to  witness 
the  realization  of  Sir  Bobert  Kane's  thought — "  It  will  be  an 
era  in  our  prosperity  when  a  bale  of  cotton^  direct  from  New 
Orleans^  wiU  be  span  and  woven  in  Killaloe,  and  in  part 
returned  as  printed  calicoes  or  maslins  from  Limerick  to  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Maguire  considers,  and  in  our  mind  his  views  are  most 
jast,  that  the  woful  famine  years  were  the  epochs  from  which 
much  social  good,  and  many,  very  many,  great  advantages  to 
the  prosperity  and  to  the  well  being  of  the  country,  and  of  the 

nle,  may  be  dated.  True,  every  gale  bore  pestilence  upon 
reath,  every  post  brought  the  record  of  some  good  man's 
death,  or  told  how  the  peasant  fell  with  the  hunger  pang  at  his 
heart,  but  his  hand  was  laid  ufon  no  stranger's  property.  Old 
and  honored  families  were  struck  down  by  the  changes  of  the 
time,  and  as  we  look  back  now  upon  those  days,  even  whilst 
we  bear  in  mind  the  terrible  facts,  so  cold  and  stem,  displayed 
by  the  census  of  1851,  whilst  we  recollect  the  havoc  made  in 
the  social  position  of  our  gentry  by  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court  whilst  we  read  the  shipping  and  emigration  lists — even 
with  these  facts  before  us,  we  must  believe  with  Mr.  Maguire, 
that  when  misery  was  most  intense,  when  the  smile  of  wel- 
come had  gloomed  into  a  frown,  and  the  genial  "  God  save 
you,"  of  the  wayfarer  met  no  friendly  "  God  save  you  kindly,'* 
from  the  heart  of  the  passer  by — then  it  was  that  Hope  and 
Charity  smiled  upon  this  land,  and  rival  Faiths  forgot  their 


*  The  canvas  with  which  the  Dargan  Palace  of  Industry  is  eztemall/ 
covered,  was  mannfactored  in  the  Portlaw  works. 
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enmity  iu  duty  to  the  great  Mother — Natare.  Writing  as  t 
Christian^  as  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  writing  thoughtfully  and 
eloquently,  Mr.  Maguire  observes  : — 

*'  The  more  I  know  and  learn  of  what  I  may  term  the  Female 
Industrial  Movement  of  the  last  few  vears,  the  more  strongly  am  I 
impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  lesson  read  by  that  dread  visi- 
tation of  Providence,  which  filled  our  streets  and  our  highways  with 
mourning  and  desolation,  has  been  followed  by  the  most  salutarj  re- 
sults in  numberless  instances.  In  this  city  alone,  thousands  of 
youne  girls  grew  up  to  womanhood  in  a  state  of  the  most  helpless 
and  hopeless  idleness,  a  burden  upon  their  humble  parents,  and  of 
little  use  to  the  community — ^indeed  the  contrary,  considering  that 
they  were  liable,  from  the  combined  influences  of  idleness  and  pover* 
ty,  to  fall  victims  to  the  machinations  of  those  who  might  seek  th^ 
ruin.  Factories  were  not  in  existence,  employment  there  was  little, 
and  inducement  to  exertion  there  was  none.  The  young  female  maj 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write ;  but  the  education  of  her  hands 
was  scarcely  dreamed  of;  and  she  thus  grew  up,  a  dead  weight  on 
the  industry  of  her  father  or  her  brothers,  or  added,  by  her  utter 
helplessness,  to  the  destitution  of  her  family.  And  when  the  bad 
times  came,  and  the  heads  of  poor  families — the  father  and  the 
elder  brother — were  struck  down,  bv  want  of  employment,  disease, 
or  death,  the  condition  of  its  female  members  was  desolate  beyond 
description.  Their  misery  was  then  intense.  But  it  was  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  hour  of  their  despair  seemed  darkest,  that  ths 
morn  of  hope  was  about  breaking  on  the  horizon*  The  first  step 
in  the  Industrial  Movement  was  one  of  the  purest  Christian  charitv ; 
and  the  feeble  germ  of  such  glorious  fruitfulness  was  watered  by 
the  tears  of  womanly  sympathy  that  softly  fell,  like  dew  from  heaven, 
from  compassionate  eyes  and  noble  hearts,  upon  the  sorrows  aad 
sufferings  of  the  young,  the  he]j|^ess,  and  the  afflicted.  In  that 
chastenmff  hour  of  national  tribulation,  every  breast  beat  with  a  re- 
sponsive uirob  •  and  how  to  grapple  with  that  dire,  all -pervading  dis- 
tress, or  how  to  save  even  a  few  from  the  flood  of  desolation  that 
covered  the  land,  was  the  universal  feeling.  Nor  did  the  slightest 
taint  of  sectarian  jealousy  sully  the  sublime  charity  of  the  honrr- 
the  voice  of  Nature,  crying  out  in  its  misery,  was  alone  heard  and 
responded  to ;  and  in  the  desire  to  do  good,  to  succour  a  common 
humanity,  people  were  brought  together,  felt  together,  and  acted 
together,  who  had  been  estranged  ftom  each  other  all  their  lives. 
The  first  impulse  was  to  give  immediate  relief— for  hunger  had 
written  its  dread  characters,  as  if  with  a  graver's  chisel,  on  the  soft 
features  of  girlish  youth,  and  death  was  poising  its  fatal  shaft  over 
many  a  young  head.  Accordingly,  benevolent  ladies,  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  especially  the  South  and  West,  gathered  round  them 
some  of  the  most  helpless  and  miserable  objects  whom  they  could 
find,  and  fed,  and  clad,  and  warmed  them — drew  the  poor  shivering* 
starving  creatures  to  their  bosoms,  and  proved  to  them  that  in  their 
woman's  sympathy  was  manifest  the  ever-wakeful  providence  of  Ood. 
The  next  step  in  the  movement  was  one  of  refiection  and  delibera^ 
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tion.  Xo  relieve  a  momentary  want  was^  no  doubt,  an  imperative 
duty ;  but  to  render  that  relief  permanent*  was  even  more  impera- 
tive still.  How  this  was  to  be  done,  was  then  the  question.  Even 
the  most  purely  impulsive  and  unreflecting  saw  that  Industrial  Em- 
ployment was  the  rreat  want  of  the  country,  and  the  especial  want 
of  the  hour,  and  that  industrial  employment  for  young  females  was, 
above  and  beyond  all,  the  essential  want  of  Irish  society.  It  would 
not  be  just  to  say  that  this  had  never  been  thought  of  before  the  cry 
of  a  nation's  distress  had  flashed  it,  with  the  force  of  light,  upon  the 
public  mind.  It  had  been  thought  of,  and  it  had  been  acted  on,  and 
m  instances  not  the  less  noble  because  they  were  comparatively  rare. 
There  had  been  useful  efforts  made  at  industrial  training  in  many  of 
the  schools  of  the  country,  parti cularlv  in  those  belonging  to  convents ; 
and  a  few  private  individuals  had  also  attempted  it,  with  more  or 
less  success.*' 

From  this  source  sprang  the  schools^  the  work  of  whose 
papils  may  be  examinea  in  the  courts  of  our  Exhibition.  The 
child  who  might  have  been  a  burthen  in  her  home  became  the 
support  of  her  parents^  and  a  latent  talent  was  in  many  cases 
called  forth  to  make  its  possessor  happy,  and  to  render  the 
teacher  or  the  patroness  grateful  that  opportunities  of  benefit- 
ing the  industrious  poor  had  not  been  neglected^  but  that 
acts  have  been  done  like  those  for  which  the  widows  wept,  as 
they  stood  by  Peter  around  the  bed  of  Dorcas,  and  showed 
him  the  garments  which  she  had  given  to  them.  We  cannot 
quote  from  Mr.  Maguire's  book  so  considerable  a  body  of 
evidence  in  support  of  these  opinions  as  we  could  wish,  but 
the  following  extract,  descriptive  of  the  Cork  Exhibition 
School,  gives  a  very  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  most  of 
these  industrial  institutions  have  been  supported,  and  it  shows 
the  effect  of  this  regular  and  early  labor  upon  the  community. 
The  school  was  founded  in  the  year  1846 ;  it  is  supported  by 
persons  of  all  religions  denominations,  and  its  honorary  secre- 
taries are  an  English  Protestant,  and  an  Irish  Boman  Catholic, 
lady — Mrs.  Sainthill  and  Mrs.  Paul  M^Swiney.  Two  hundred 
pounds,  for  food  and  other  purposes,  having  been  obtained 
from  the  Belief  Committee — 

**  The  school  was  immediately  established,  and  its  doors  were  opened 
to  more  than  one  hundred  young  females,  who  entered  its  walls  with 
gladness,  as  those  who  have  been  long  tossed  about  on  the  ocean,  at 
the  mercY  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  in  hourly  dread  of  perishing, 
enter  a  harbour  of  refuge.  Poor  children !  there  was  not  one  of 
them  who  did  not  indicate,  more  or  less  painfully,  in  her  scanty  rags, 
and  her  emaciated  frame,  the  calamity  which  had  fallen  upon  the  land, 
and  of  which  the  poor  were  the  first  and  readiest  victims.     But  soon. 
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thanks  to  the  daily-adminiatered  food*  simple  and  snbstantUl ;  to  the 
little  presents  of  clothes  to  those  who  were  most  destitate  in  thst 
respect ;  and  to  the  material  and  moral  influence  of  the  small  wag«s 
whichf  after  a  short  training,  they  were  able  to  earn — the  ^  whole 
aspect  of  the  school  began  to  change  for  the  better ;  and  while  the 

Sraye-jards  of  the  city  were  fast  choaked  up  with  the  mnltitndM  of 
ead,  and  every  heart  was  sick  with  sorrow  and  despair,  these  little 
ones  were  sheltered  from  the  storm  that  raged  outside,  and  were,  in 
many  instances,  even  the  means  of  rescuii^  the  remnant  of  their 
families  from  destruction.  At  first,  the  Committee  entered  into 
connection  with  a  firm  in  Qlaagow,  engaged  in  the  sewed  musUa 
trade,  who  agreed  to  send  them  an  agent  and  teachers*  for  four 
months,  together  with  all  the  necessarjr  materials  for  carrying  on  this 
description  of  fancy  work ;  the  Committee  defraying  all  the  expenses. 
From  one  cause  or  other*  the  firm  in  question  did  not  deem  it  desir- 
able to  continue  the  connection  beyond  a  short  period*  and  indeed 
terminated  it  rather  abruptly ;  thus  throwing  the  whole  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  upholding  an  important  Institution  upon  two  ladies*  Mrs. 
Saintbill  ana  Mrs.  M'Swiney*  who  had  no  other  alternative  than  either 
to  devote  their  every  energy  to  its  maintainance*  or  to  turn  its  helpless 
inmates  into  the  streets*  and  shut  its  door  upon  their  misery.  The 
latter  alternative  to  them  was  an  impossibihty.  That  noble*  self- 
denying  generosity  which  prompted  them  to  enter  upon  their  labour 
of  love,  did  not  fail  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Their  determination  was 
soon  taken  ;  and,  gathering  new  strength  from  their  responsibility! 
and  the  emergency  of  the  moment,  the^  appealed  to  the  public, 
through  the  Committee*  and  resolutely  laid  the  sure  foundation  of  sn 
Institution  which,  besides  having  been  productive  of  immense  individual 
benefit*  has  led  to  the  formation  of  many  of  a  similar  character.  The 
public,  without  any  distinction  whatever*  responded  generously  to  the 
appeal ;  and  the  Corporation,  to  their  credit  be  it  recorded,  aided 
the  undertaking  by  a  liberal  grant  from  their  moderate  resources. 
This  appeal  was  the  more  necessary*  as  the  sum  granted  for  food  by 
the  Belief  Committee  was  soon  expended ;  and  as*  in  conseonence  of  the 
momentary  discontinuance  of  a  daily  meal*  several  of  the  cnildren  were 
compelled*  by  the  actual  pressure  of  hunger,  to  refrain  from  attending 
the  school.  One  day,  a  young  girl*  who  had  heroically  struggled 
with  starvation  as  long  as  nature  could  hold  out*  fell  fainting  to  the 
gpround  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Indeed*  the  increasing  miseries  of 
the  country  indirectly  aided  the  objects  of  the  Patronesses  of  ihe 
school;  for  associations  for  the  administration  of  physical  relief 
sprang  up  on  every  side  ;  and  from  these,  and  especially  from  thst 
established  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  were  the  good  Samaritans 
of  that  dread  hour,  assistance,  in  the  shape  of  welcome  grants  of 
food,  flowed  in  upon  the  school*  and  continued  until  the  crisis  had 
passed.  In  the  meantime*  the  children  had  been  earning  money  hj 
their  industry*  and  were  becoming  every  day  greater  proficients  in  the 
execution  of  the  beautiful  work  for  which  the  school  was  acquiring 
a  wide  celebrity.  The  following  statement  of  the  payments  made  to 
the  children  from  its  first  opening  to  the  close  of  tne  year  1852*  will 
indicate  more  emphatically  than  mere  words  can,  its  increasing  impor- 
tance  to  the  community : — 
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Two  months  of  1846»  when  payment  first  began...  £5  15  10 

The  year  1847 216  10    6 

Do.  1848 325  18     1 

Do.  1849 402    8  10 

Do.  1850 430  18     2 

Do.  1851 564    8    0| 

Do.         1852 645  17    3} 

Total  payments ^£2,501  12    6 

This  sum,  earned  by  the  industry  of  young  females,  hitherto  help- 
less and  hopeless,  is  indeed  considerable ;  but  it  cannot  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  good  which  its  payment  has  effected* 
in  the  habits,  feelings,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  those  hundreds  who 
received  it  in  small  wages,  ranging  from  a  shilling  to  five  shillinflrg 
a- week.  We  should  follow  them,  in  imagination,  to  their  humble 
homes,  which  they  henceforth  brightened  by  their  presence,  and  ren- 
dered happy  by  their  industrv.  We  should  see  how  even  these  very 
scanty  wages  were  still  sufficient  to  preserve  the  sorrow-stricken 
widowed  mother,  or  the  gray-haired  father,  or  the  brother  out  of 
work,  from  the  ineffable  shame  and  horror  of  the  workhouse, — ^how 
it  added  to  the  modest  comforts  of  those  families  somewhat  better 
circumstanced  than  others, — ^how  it  solaced  the  sick,-— how  it  hushed 
the  sob  of  childhood,  and  the  querulous  complunt  of  old  ag^.  Nay» 
we  should  go  further, — we  should  witness  the  result  of  this  employ- 
ment in  the  growth  of  frugal  and  saving  habits,  in  the  manifestation 
of  individual  independence,  and  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  actual 
prosperity  ;  for,  since  the  formation  of  this  school,  there  have  been 
many  cases  where  its  pupils  have  become  teachers  at  competent 
salaries — where  they  have  saved  money  for  emigpration— -and  where 
they  have  been  established  prosperously  in  life  by  the  exercise  of 
that  industrial  talent  which  was  developed  and  trained  within  its 
walls.  I  have  heard  of  several  young  girls  of  this  school  having 
saved  the  sums  of  £3,  £4,  £5,  and  upwards  ;  and  1  know  one  in- 
stance where  a  girl,  whose  parents  happened  to  be  in  comparatively 
comfortable  circumstances,  nad  put  up  ner  weekly  earnings,  until  it 
amounted  to  £20 — which  sum  she  did  not  draw  until  she  married, 
when  she  went  out  to  America,  where  she  is  now  adding  to  the  com- 
forts of  her  parents  by  her  industry  and  talent.  And  no  later  than  the 
very  time  at  which  I  write  these  lines— Januarv,  1 853 — a  letter  has  been 
received  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  from  her  sister  in  Boston, 
who  had  also  been  one  of  its  pupils ;  in  which  letter  the  writer  stated 
that  she  was  then  employed  in  embroidery  work,  by  a  lady  in  Boston, 
at  a  salary  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  her  board.  Before  I  speak 
of  the  character  of  the  work  executed  at  this  school,  I  may  allude  to 
another  feature  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  relief  which  it  has 
afforded.  It  has  enabled  the  most  miserable  and  afflicted  of  all^the 
deformed  and  par<dyzed,  who  seemed  condemned  from  their  very 
birth  to  depenaence  on  others — ^not  only  to  maintain  themselves,  but 
to  assist  their  parents.  One  child  of  fourteen  years  of  ase,  who  is 
paralyzed  from  the  hips  down,  is  a  beautiful  worker,  and  has  been 

49 
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forsomatime  the  sole  support  of  a  widowed  motiier.  This  is  by  do 
meaoB  a  solitary  case ;  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  explak  to  the  reader 
how  great  is  the  blessing  of  such  a  system  to  those  who,  from  their 
physical  infirmities,  seemed  destined  to  be  a  burthen  to  themselTes, 
their  families,  or  the  community.  Perhaps  figures  may  best  repre- 
sent the  g^erons  interest  which  strangers  haTe  taken  in  the  pros- 
perity of  this  school,  as  contrasted  with  the  utter  indifierence  of 
those  who  should  have  been  its  earnest  supporters.  The  amount  of 
work  disposed  of  during  the  year  1852,  was  £1,058  16s.  8d. ;  and  of 
this  amount,  not  more  than  the  one-twentieth^  or  the  odd  £58,  was 
purchased  by  the  ladies  of  Cork  and  its  vicinity!  As  a  further 
illustration  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  school  by  strangers  to  the 
country,  I  may  mention  that,  during  the  past  year,  one  Engli^  ladj 
forwarded  to  the  Society,  for  work  which  she  had  disposed  of, 
£117^another  £109— another  £88>-another  £23— and  several 
other  ladies  disposed  of  work  to  smaller  amounts.  These  Snff^lish 
sales  were  made  principally  by  friends  of  the  Secretaries,  Mrs. 
Sainthill  and  Mrs.  M'Swiney,  and  through  the  exertions  of  some 
few  members  of  the  Committee.  The  present  daily  attendance  at 
the  Cork  Embroidery  School  is  about  150. 

Mr.  Mi^aiie  is  a  Soman  Catholic,  and  refers,  with  a  very 
well  grounded  pride,  to  the  usefalness  of  the  yarioos  Nunneries 
in  adyancing  the  industrial  education  of  the  female  poor.  The 
nuns  of  the  Ursuline  Presentation  Oonyent  of  Blackrock  oom^ 
menoed  the  teaching  of  crochet  work  in  their  school  during 
the  year  1845.  They  were  enabled  that  year  to  pay  the 
children  £90  from  the  produce  of  the  work ;  and  in  the  year 
1852  their  payments,  arising  from  the  sabs,  amountea  to 
£1,200.  The  wages  of  the  children  range  from  two  shillings 
and  six-pence  to  twelye  shillings  per  week ;  and  Mr.  Maffoire 
mentions  cases  in  which  the  children  of  the  same  ftunily  haye 
earned  £1  :  6s.  per  week.  It  should  be  remembered  too,  that 
the  ages  of  the  children  are  from  ten  to  only  fourteen;  but  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  the  author  adds,  '^  to  see  a  child 
twelye  or  thirteen  years  old  yarying  the  pattern  set  before  her, 
and  imparting  new  attractions  to  her  work,  by  the  most  deli* 
cate  and  beautiful  addition^  suggested  by  her  own  fjancy. 
Some  are  so  cleyer,  that  Uiey  use  the  pattern  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  selecting  those  portions  of  it  of  which  their  taste 
approyes,  and  combining  the  remainder  into  the  most  elegant 
and  fanciful  designs.  And  these  are  the  daughters  of  rude 
fishermen,  and  uneducated  labourers.''  We  cannot  dwell 
longer  upon  this  portion  of  the  work ;  we  would,  were  it  not 
that  the  entire  yolume  is  so  cheap,  recommend  that  the 
handred  pages  forming  this  most  admirable  essay  on  The 
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Female  InduUrial  Movement,  should  be  reprinted  in  a  pam- 
phlet shape.  Bat,  indeed,  the  book  should  be  in  the  hands, 
and  its  contents  in  the  minds,  of  all ;  it  is  to  the  student  of 
Irish  Industrial  advanoement  what  Porter's  Proffteee  of  iie 
Nation  is  to  the  English  statist  or  economist. 

Next  to  Balbriggan  hosiery  Limerick  lace  is,  perhaps,  the 
branch  of  Irisli  manufacture  best  known  to  the  English  buyer. 
Hie  Limerick  lace  factory  was  established  in  the  year  1829, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  a  native  of  Oxford.  He  married  an 
English  lady  whose  connections  were  engaged  in  the  lace  man- 
ufacture, and  he  considered  that  if  a  branch  of  the  business 
could  be  established  in  Ireland,  it  would,  owing  to  the  cheap- 
ness  of  labor,  prove  a  well  paying  speculation.  He  entered 
into  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Henning,  an  extensive  London 
lace  merchant,  and,  having  taken  a  building  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose at  Mount  Eennet,  he  commenced  that  manufacture  which 
has  since  become  so  valuable.  He  brought  from  England  ten 
women  well  skilled  in  the  details  of  the  business,  who  acted  as 
the  teachers  of  about  three  hundred  Irish  girls,  who  soon  were 
able  to  earn  from  one  to  five  shillings  per  week.  Henning, 
who  acted  as  the  English  agent,  failing,  Walkex  opened  an 
establishment  in  his  own  name  in  London,  and  sent  hawkers 
throughout  England  who  extended  widely  the  reputation  of 
the  manufacture.  The  trade  became  flourishing,  Walker  built 
a  larger  factory,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  a  monopoly, 
as  two  q{  his  assistants  started,  each,  a  factory,  one  of  which  is 
now  carried  on  by  the  Messrs.  Forrest,  of  Grafton-street.  Other 
parties  entered  into  the  trade,  but  the  original  establishment, 
founded  by  Walker,  was  the  chief  factoiy  from  which  England 
was  suppUed.  Walker  seems  to  have  formed  a  high  estimate 
of  the  ability  of  his  Irish  workwomen:  he  expended  over 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  establishing  his  trade,  and  he 
was  so  fully  satisfied  with  the  result,  that  he  undertook,  and  pro- 
posed to  l)ack  his  offer  by  a  heavy  waffer,  to  select  a  hundred 
girls  from  his  workers,  who  would  proauceany  given  quantitv 
of  lace,  to  be  wrought  in  a  style  superior  to  any  similar  work 
made  by  a  like  number  of  French,  Flemish,  Saxon,  or  German 

S'  Is.  Mr.  Walker  died  in  the  month  of  Nov^nber,  1848  ; 
\  factorv  is  now  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Lambert  and  Bury, 
who  employ  seven  hundred  workers.  The  total  number  of 
hands,  m  all  the  Limerick  factories,  amounts  to  about  one 
thousand  nine  hundred. 
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It  has  been  said  that  Ireland  possesses  no  salt-mine,  and 
must  be  dependent  upon  England  for  the  supply^  save  so  &r  as 
it  can  be  obtained  from  sea  water  by  evaporation.  Becent  facts 
prove  the  fallacy  of  the  former  statement.  The  reader  will  find 
m  the  Dargan  £xhibition  the  fullest  refutation  of  the  eiior,  in 
inspecting  the  large  block  of  salt  sent  by  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire  from  his  mine  at  Duncrue,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.* 
The  Marquis  has,  himself,  given  Mr.  Magnire  some  venr 
interesting  information  upon  the  working  of  this  mine.  We 
like  the  letter ;  there  is  a  manly,  racy,  dashing  tone  about  it 
that  proves  his  Lordship  to  be  in  earnest,  as  the  following  ex- 
tracts show : — 

*      '<  BUUboraugh,  January  9,  1855. 

*'  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  that  I  should  furnish  jou 
with  some  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  salt-rock  at  DoDcmei 
near  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  has 
of  late  engaged  a  good  deal  of  public  interest,  I  may  begin  by  in- 
forming you  that  the  Duncrue  Salt  Works  are  situated  at  about  an 
Irish  mile  and-a-half  from  the  port  of  Garrickfergus,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  terminus  of  the  Ballymena  railway,  com- 
mandine  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Lough  of  Belfast  and  the  county  of 
Down  snores.  The  basaltic  abruptness  of  the  Knockagh,  a  line  of 
mountain  extending  towards  Belfast,  is  a  ereat  feature  in  this  dis- 
trict, as  an  object  of  scenery ;  and  tiie  dark  masses  of  rooky  trappe, 
are  agreeably  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  the  chalk,  upon  whicn  it 
would  appear  to  be  based.  The  point  for  the  shaft  was  selected  on 
the  new  Ime  of  road  to  BaUycIare,  with  an  abundant  and  constant 
stream  of  dear,  cold  water  running  past  the  engine,  and  to  which  it 
has  proved  itself  to  be  of  an  invaluable  qualitv,  the  boilers  not  re- 

r'nng  to  be  cleaned  out  for  six  months.  The  chalk  crops  out  in 
ee  places  to  the  surface,  within  400  yards  of  the  shaft ;  and  which 
will,  hereafter,  be  most  commodious,  should  chemical  works  be  erected 
on  the  spot.  The  strata  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  composed 
of  gravel,  sand,  and  yellow  clay,  (or  about  twenty-five  feet.  There 
are  305  feet  of  gypsumous  marls,  in  which  is  white  and  grey  rocki 
from  six  inches  to  four  feet  thick  ;  under  this  is  100  feet  of  saliferous 
marls,  mixed  with  particles  of  rock-salt,  yielding  a  large  per  cent^ge 
of  salt ;  next,  under  this,  are  280  feet  of  rock-salt,  of  very  superior 
quality  and  per  centage,  one  mass  of  which  is  eighty«>four  feet  in 
tnickness,  and  another  thirty  feet,  the  lower  seam  Ming  six  feet  six 
inches.  The  intervening  stratum  is  a  grev  bind,  inter^rsed  with 
nodules  of  iron-stone ;  and,  in  the  strata  above  the  salt,  we  passed 
through  several  bands  of  light-coloured  clay -band  iron-stone,  of  ?erT 
fair  average  quality.     The  drawing  shaft  is  nine  feet  diameter ;  and 

*  See  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition.  1858. 
Third  edition,  p.  26,  No.  30. 
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the  air,  or  ventilating  shaft,  four  feet  in  diameter.  This  air-shaft,  of 
course^  passes  down  the  whole  depth,  and  works  admirably,  keeping 
the  bottom  sweet,  cool,  and  healthy— a  great  consideration.  This 
air-tnnnel  is  In  the  side  of  the  shafts  cut  at  the  tame  time  as  the  shaft, 
and  was  first  introdnced  by  Mr.  Ex.  Pickering — my  viewer  and 
mining. engineer-Un  England  and  Wales,  about  twentr-three  years 
ago  ;  and  was  considered  by  an  eminent  viewer  from  tlurham,  who 
inspected  the  shaft,  to  be  much  superior  to  the  North  of  England  brat- 
tice, which  is  very  expensive.  This  plan  of  ours,  he  said,  he  certainly 
would  adopt  in  any  future  shafts  he  might  sink.  No  water  at  au 
has  been  found  in  passing  down  after  twenty-five  feet ;  and  the  onlv 
water  we  have  is  iurface  water,  which  is  carried  off  by  a  small  hand* 


kind  has  occurred  to  any  of  the  men,  on  the  bank  or  in  the  shaft, 
since  the  commencement.  The  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  en- 
gineer and  two  others,  Welchmen,  are  all  from  the  Garrickfergus 
district,  and  have  learnt  their  business  of  mining,  and  executed  their 
work  as  well  as  any  old  experienced  miner  could  have  done  it ;  and  I 
am  most  anxious  to  impress  upon  you  and  your  readers  the  fact, 
that,  with  care,  teaching,  and  kindness,  our  countrymen  will,  in  a 
reasonable  time,  say  three  months,  make  as  good  miners,  both  for 
coal  and  lead  and  other  minerals,  as  can  be  brought  from  the  other 
iide  of  the  water »  I  mention  this  in  justice  to  my  men,  and  because 
I  know  this  is  true  as  regards  other  Irishmen  employed  in  mines  m 
England  and  Wales.  I  may  as  well  now  turn  to  the  per-centage,  and 
inform  you  that  fair  samples  have  been  submitted  to  the  most  emi- 
nent chemists,  who,  after  scrupulous  investigation,  enable  me  to  assert 
that,  the  average  of  my  rock-salt  contains  ninety-four  per  cent,  of 
pure  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt ;  and  a  trial  by  Messrs. 
Boyd,  Chemical  Works,  Belfast,  proves  that  it  contains  fifty  per 
cent  of  soda ;  and  this  proves,  also,  that  the  raw  material  is  so  pure, 
that  they  were  saved  one  process,  viz.  the  refining,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, which  enabled  them  to  make  the  soda  easier,  quicker,  and  I 
dare  say,  cheaper.  I  have  been,  for  some  time,  firmly  impressed 
with  the  opinion,  that  Ireland  will  rise  through  the  means  of  her 
mineral  resources',  and  do  not  believe  but  that  we  will  yet  see  Ireland 
covered  with  smelting  furnaces,  stamping  places, — there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  that  has  so  much  unused  water  power, — and  the  much- 
to-be-coveted  tall  chimneys  which  are  at  once  the  wealth,  as  they  are 
the  dirt !  of  many  parts  of  England.  As  yet,  however,  unfortun- 
ately, so  little  mining  knowledge  is  ours,  that  of  necessity  a  com- 
mencement must  be  made  by  Englishmen^-and  success  to  them,  say 
I.  This  must  be;  for  a  failure  in  a  maiden  unexplored  mining 
country  like  ours  would  be  fatal,  and  the  Englishman  of  business 
would  say, '  Oh,  this  is  an  Irish  business  !'  and  would  shun  any  in- 
vestment ;  for  he  would  attribute  the  cause  not  to  the  igpiorance  of 
the  Company— thouffh  he  might  do  so  en  passant — but  to  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  mineral  sought  for,  and  the  faultiness  of  the  soil.  I 
hope,' before  long,  that  the  attention  of  English  as  well  as  Irish  min* 
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ing  men  may  be  drawn  to  our  countr j ;  for,  from  personal  obieifa- 
tioiij  I  am  prepared  to  saj,  that  no  country  in  the  worlds  for  its  aiie, 
contains  more  minerals^  or  minerals  of  a  better  quality  ;  and  I  hoipB 
that,  through  your  Book,  you  will  incite  the  attention  of  our  friends 
the  capitalists  to  this  *  Gem  of  the  Sea.' 

**  I  beg  to  remain,  8ir,  your  faithful  obedient  aerraaty 

*'  DowmHCBB. 
<*  John  Francis  Maguire,  Esq.»  M.P.*' 

The  Irish  trade  in  Leather  has  suffered  verj  oonsidaably, 
in  consequence  of  the  famine,  and  it  is  also  exposed  to  all  the 
evils  arising  from  dishonest  competition.  We  read  that  boots 
can  be  purchased  at  Mr.  Blank  s  '^Emporium,"  for  sums  that 
make  us  believe  our  own  bootmaker  must  be  a  most  unconsci* 
entious  tradesman ;  but  the  fact  is  that  he  supplies  us  with 
leather  which  has  lain  many  months  in  the  pits,  and  many  mote 
months  when  removed  from  them,  growing  sound  in  streng^ 
and  solidity.  Mr.  Blank's  boots  are  made  of  leather  which  is 
leather  only  in  appearance,  an  appearance  produced  by  coloring 
the  hide,  not  with  oak  bark,  but  with  ''  Spanish  earth  /'  and 
the  boots  so  made  are  attractive  rather  than  repellent  of  mois- 
ture. Mr  Maguire  considers  that  the  prospects  of  the  Irish 
tanner  are  brightening,  and,  already,  Irisn  leather  is  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  per  cent  over  the  prices  of  the  past  two  years.  The 
tanner  in  this  country  possesses  many  advantages,  and  these 
are  well  stated  by  our  author  in  the  following  passages : — 

**  There  are  some  descriptions  of  leather  in  which  France,  as  yet, 
excels  this  country,  such  as  the  lighter  uppers,  or  calf  skins,  which 
the  French  tanner  renders  peculiarly  soft,  pliable,  and  tough.  Bat 
for  all  kinds  of  strong  sole  and  upper  leader,  the  Irish  tanner  cannot 
be  surpassed.  The  Irish  manmacturer  can  purchase  the  Buenos 
Ayres  neayjr  hide  on  nearly  equal  terms  with  tne  Englishman ;  and 
after  doing  it  full  justice,  giving  it  plenty  of  time  and  nark — the  two 
grand  essentials — he  can  afford  to  sell  it  as  cheap,  owing  to  the  com- 
paratively low  price  of  labour  in  Ireland,  as  the  finglishman  can  sell 
an  equal  description  of  leather,  or  even  cheaper.  The  abolition  of 
the  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  leather,  by  which  the  Frenchinsn 
has  been  afforded  a  ready  market  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  working 
this  much  good,  that  it  is  compelling  the  Irish  as  well  as  the  EnglisB 
tanner  to  make  every  effort  to  produce  as  superior  an  article.  I 
believe  the  grand  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  calf-skin 
which  is  suited  for  the  best  kind  of  work,  consists  in  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  a  mixed  oil,  fish  and  animal — the  oil  of  the  cod-fish,  and 
the  natural  grease  of  the  sheep.  This  extract  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland  from  France ;  but  I  am  aware  that  it  is  now  pro- 
duced in  this  city,  and  that  the  Messrs.  Hegarty,  Brothers,  who 
have  done  so  much  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  upper  leather  of 
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a  superior  deacriptioo^  prodace  it  themselves^  and  that  they  apply  it 
with  the  hest  results  to  their  manufacture.  Curiously  enough,  those 
fronts  for  hoots  which  are  so  highly  prized  as  French^  and  which  are 
manufactured  principally  in  Paris  and  Bourdeauz,  are  made  from 
Irish  calf-skins,  which  are  exported  from  this  country  in  larg^e  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  the  French  tanner.  As  a  curious  fact  in  illus- 
tration, I  saw,  by  the  daily  shippinsr  note,  that  a  French  schooner,  La 
Cecile,  which  lay  exactly  opposite  tne  great  entrance  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion buildings,  sailed  from  this  port  on  Monday  the  26th  of  June^ 
with  a  cargo,  shipped  by  Mr.  John  Hennessy,  consisting  of  6,600 
dried  calf-skins,  3,792  salted  calf-skins,  156  horse  hides,  and  40  ox 
hides— a  quantity  of  raw  material,  which,  if  manufactured  in  this 
country,  would  have  given  employment  for  twelve  months  to  100 
workmen,  and  support  to  at  least  500  persons.  One  interesting  and 
by  no  means  unimportant,  branch  of  the  tanning  trade  has  been 
sacrificed  to  an  absurd  notion  entertained  by  the  sellers  of  meat. 
The  butcher  will  have  it  that  his  mutton  is  not  sufficiently  attractive* 
unless  he  leave  strips  of  the  inner  part  of  the  skin  of  the  animal  taboo- 
ing it ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  this  fanciful  decoration,  about  which  no 
rational  person  cares  to  the  value  of  half  a  farthing,  the  skin  of  the 
sheep  is  effectually  destroyed.  Indeed  to  such  lengths  has  this  foolish 
custom  been  carried,  of  not  cutting  off  the  skin,  so  as  to  preserve  it 
from^flaws,  that  many  tanners  have  given  up  the  manufacture  of  what 
is  known  as  Spanish  leather,  which  would  afford  considerable  employ- 
ment, it  beinff  an  article  in  great  demand  for  various  ornamental 
purposes.  The  English  butcher  preserves  the  skin  from  injui^, 
and  thus  sacrifices  a  nonsensical  decoration  of  his  meat  to  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  This  skin  of  the  sheep  is  more  valuable  than 
manv  would  suppose.  We  all  know  to  what  usefiU  purposes  its  out- 
ward covering  of  wool  is  applied ;  but  we  are  not  all  aware  that  the 
skin  can  be  split  in  two  parts ;  leaving  an  upper  side  to  be  tanned 
into  Spanish  leather,  and  the  underneath,  or  fleshy  part,  for  conver- 
sion  into  Chamois  leather,  and,  by  a  fbrthei  process,  into  a  valuable 
material  for  gloves,  and  other  purposes.  This  Chamois  leather  is 
made  by  the  continued  application  of  cod  oil  to  the  skin,  and  by 
beating  it  in  a  fulling  mill ;  and  it  is  from  the  blending  of  the  cod 
oil  and  the  natural  grease  of  the  sheep,  which  is  extracted  by  power- 
ful  pressure,  that  the  French  tanner  produces  that  wonderrul  com- 
pound which  imparts  such  velvety  softness,  and  yet  such  extreme 
toughness,  to  his  fine  calf-skins." 

Irish  Cheese  has,  like  Irish  salt,  been  considered  a  myth^ 
but  this  is  not  the  fact,  and  to  an  Englishman,  a  Cheshire 
farmer,  Ireland  is  indebted  for  this  newly  developed  branch  of 
indastry.  In  the  year  1852,  Mr.  James  Latham  surrendered  his 
Cheshire  holding,  and  took  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  acres  adjoining  MoycoUop  Castle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perrooy.  He  entered  into  possession  of  his  land  in  March, 
1852,  and  purchased  fifty  cows ;  of  this  number,  thirty  were 
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attacked  by  a  disease  then  preyaleut^  an  overflow  of  blood  to 
the  kidneys  and  brain,  and  eight  of  these  cows  died.     He  at- 
tributed tlds  distemper  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  as  those  cows 
reared  in  the  locality  escaped  the  sickness.    Mr.  Iiatham  com- 
menced making  the  cheese  in  the  first  week  of  May,  1852, 
and,  by  the  end  of  October,  he  had  a  stock  of  four  tons  of 
prime  quality.    He  disposed  of  one  ton  in  Ireland,  chiefly 
amongst  the  gentry ;  but,  in  Cork,  the  dealers,  although  approv- 
ing  of  the  flavor  and  body,  refused  to  purchase,  because  it  was 
not  painted  outside  like  the  Cheshire  cheese.    Ifr.  Latham  was 
unfortunate  in  the  purchase  of  his  first  cows,  he  was  also  unfor- 
tunate in  his  first  shipment  of  cheese.    Having  embarked 
oae  hundred  and  thirty-four  for  London,  forty  were  broken 
in  removing  them  from  the  steamer  to  the  wharf.     This  acd* 
dent,  of  course,  caused  a  loss  upon  the  sale,  but  the  other 
ninety-four  cheeses  were  disposed  of  for  as  good  prices  as  if 
they  had  been  made  in  Cheshire ;  ''  a  practicsJ  testimony/'  as 
Mr.  Maguire  observes,  ''to  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  Irish  pro- 
duce, which  puts  the  question  of  the  possibihty  of  cheese-making 
in  Ireland  beyond  dispute.''    Mr.  Latham  sells  the  cheese  to 
his  private  customers  at  seven  pence  halfpenny  per  pouud.     To 
the  trade  he  sells  it  at  sixpence  halfpenny  per  pound,  but  with 
limited  success,  although  those  who  did  purchase  found  a  ready 
sale  for  the  article  at  tenpence  per  pound,  the  price  of  the  best 
Cheshire   cheese.    Amongst  his  customers  he  numbers  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  Sir  D.  J.  Norreys,  Lord  Stuart  de  De- 
cies,  the  Earl  of  Bandon,  the  £arl  of  Eglinton,  while  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  several  others.    All  Ids  customers  have  re- 
peated their  orders,  as  Mr.  Maguire,  by  copies  of  their  note 
proves,  and  Mr.  Latham  considers  that,  if  encouraged  by  the 
trade,  he  would  find  it  more  advantageous  to  use  all  his  milk 
for  cheese,  than  to  set  aside  any  portion  of  it  for  the  making 
of  butter.     Good  cheese  can  be  had  in  England    at  prices 
varying  horn  fivepence  to  tenpence.     In  Ireland,  eatable  cheese 
can  rarely  be  produced  under  tenpence.    Mr.  Maguire  contends 
that  the  people  of  this  country  do  not  dislike  cheese  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food,  as  that  imported  from  America  found  a  rapid 
sale  at  sevenpence  per  pound ;  and  he  asserts  that,  if  the  Irish 
retailer  would  consent  to  dispose  of  Irish  cheese  at  a  reasonable 
profit,  the  manufacture  in   Ireland  could  be  increased  five 
hundred  fold,  and  increased,  too,  by  proving  that  a  good  butter 
country  can  produce  excellent  cheese,  and  that  the  Irish  soil 
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is  anite  as  well  adapted  for  the  feeding  of  the  cow  from  whose 
milk  the  cheese  is  procured^  as  the  pastures  of  Cheshire  or 
Gloucestershire. 

The  practicability  of  extracting  sugar  from  beetroot  was  disco- 
vered by  MargrafT,  of  Berlin,  in  the  year  1747.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  supported  and  encouraged  the  manufacture  inlrance^ 
and  in  all  countries  to  which  his  power  extended^  and  the  result 
is^  France  has  now  350  factories,  Germany  870,  Austria  and 
Poland  850,  Bussia  210,  Belgium  175,  giving  a  total  of  1,855 
beetroot  &ctories  in  full  operation  on  the  continent,  which  may 
be  taken  to  represent  half  a  million  of  persons  employed  in, 
and  two  milbons  and  a  half  supported  by,  this  oranch  of 
manufacture.  Mr.  Maguire  calculates  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  Ireland  is  not  less  than  50,000  tons,  re- 
presenting two  millions  of  money,  but  he  supposes  that  the 
present  consumption  may  be  increased  to  75,000  tons,  or 
£8,000,000  worth  of  sugar  annually.  But,  ''to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,''  Mr.  Maguire  assumes  that  we  could  only  produce 
25,000  tons  of  beetroot  sugar,  which  might  be  valued  at 
£1,000,000.  The  product  of  400,000  tons  of  beet,  grown 
on  16,000  acres  of  land,  allowing  the  fair  and  moderate 
average  of  twenty-five  tons  to  every  acre,  would  be  enor- 
mous. The  price  now  paid  at  the  Mountmellick  factory  for 
beet  is  fifteen  shillings  per  ton,  thus  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  growers  of  this  crop  would  be  £800,000. 
A  well  conducted  factory,  capable  of  producing  500  tons  of  sugar 
in  the  year,  would  require  a  supply  of  8,000  tons  of  beet,  and 
each  factory  would  give  employment  to  200  persons, — fifty 
factories  would  engage  ten  thousand  workers,  each  of  these 
would  represent  four  others,  and  thus  50  beetroot  sugar  facto- 
ries would  give  employment  to  50,000  persons. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  although  Belgium  has  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  factories  at  work,  yet  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  better  calculated  for  the  cultivation 
of  beet  than  that  of  Belgium  by  the  fact,  that  whilst  seventy- 
six  per  cent  of  the  Irish  grown  root  submitted  to  analysis  was 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  with  profit  to  the  factor, 
but  seventy  per  cent  of  the  Belgian  produced  beet  was  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  The  average  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre 
may  be  placed  at  nine  pounds  sterling,  and  the  average  produce 
per  acre  may  be  estimated  at  twenty-five  tons.  The  price  paid 
at  Mountmellick  factory  being  fifteen  shilUngs  per  ton  for  the 
roots,  would  give  a  total  of  £18  15«.  per  acre  to  the  grower. 
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The  carriage  to  the  factory  may  be  placed  at  two  shilliiigB  and 
sixpence  per  too^  which,  for  twenty-five  tons  would  be  three 
pounds  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  This,  assuming  the  cost 
of  production  to  be  so  excessive  as  nine  pounds  per  acre,  would 
leave  a  net  profit  of  six  pounds,  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence, 
per  acre  to  the  producer.  The  Irish  public  have  been  veiy 
much  interested  in  the  consideration  of  the  beetroot  manniac- 
ture.  Professor  Sullivan,  the  distinguished  chemist  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Indofitty,  has  given  his  support  to  tiie  opinioiii 
expressed  by  a  still  more  learned  chemist,  and  g^uinely  usefiil 
patriot.  Sir  Robert  Kane—''  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  praeDt 
m  Irish  grown  beet,  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  usually  foimd 
in  the  beetroots  used  in  the  sugar  manufactures  of  the  oo&ti* 
nent,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  the  per  oentage  of  sugar  yielded 
by  beet  approaches  to  that  of  the  sugar  cane  as  usually  oolti- 
vated/'  The  results  of  the  beetroot  sugar  oultivation,  mA  ik 
own  hopes  for,  and  views  of,  its  ultimate  sucoess,  are  tiiUB  furl; 
and  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Maguire : — 

*'  There  have  been  several  sales  of  the  Mountmellick  Stigar  in 
Dublin ;  and  on  each  occasion,  the  price  paid  fbr  this  Biigmr— of 
which  about  100  tons  were  sold  up  to  the  month  of  March  last— 
raneed  from  two  shillings  to  three  ahilliDgs  per  cwt.  higher  than  that 
paid  for  the  best  Colonial  or  Cane-suear.  I  should  not  wish  to  base 
anj  calculation  on  this  fact,  and  for  Uils  reason,  that  the  price  paid 
was  what  might  be  called  a  '  fancy  price,*  in  consequence  of  the 
novelty  of  the  article,  which  people  were  anxious  to  buy  as  anexperi* 
ment,  or  from  a  desire  to  assist  the  undertaking.  But  one  thing  it 
is  necessary  to  state— that  the  Mountmellick  Sugar  was  Ailly  eonal, 
in  quality  and  flavour,  to  the  best  Cane-suear  in  the  market,  and  was 
described  as  such  to  me  by  persons  extensively  engaged  in  the  trade, 
and  whose  judgment  could  not  be  questioned*  Then  supposiog 
that  the  Beet -sugar  brings  the  same  price  as  the  Cane-sugar, 
or  even  something  less,  it  must  be  clear,  from  the  statement 
of  Professor  Sullivan,  that  it  will  pay.  If  it  brinc^  an  average 
price  of  even  £38  per  ton,  and  that  it  can  be  prodncw 
at  £18  per  ton,  it  would  certainly  be  a  good  specuIatioD. 
Including  duty,  the  cost  to  the  maker  would  be  £28— «t  the  out- 
side £30 ;  and  the  readers  of  the  Irish  ''trade  reports"  of  the  last 
two  or  three  months  have  seen,  that  the  prices  given  for  the  best 
Mountmellick  sugar  ranged  from  £42  to  JL45  per  ton.  An  average 
price  of  £40,  or  even  £38,  for  the  best  Beet-sugar  may  be  taken  as 
a  very  moderate  and  guarded  calculation ;  and  surelv,  if  it  can  be 
brought  into  tiie  market  at  £28  per  ton,  duty  paid,  it  must  pa^ 
well  if  sold  at  €38." 

The  Irish  bacon  and  butter  trades  were  the  most  lucrative 
to  individuals,  and  important  to  the  kingdom,  of  any  wbich 
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lingered  in  the  country  from  thq  Unions  and  during  the  Penin- 
sular War^  to  that  period  when  "the  late  illustriousand  lamented 
statesman^  Sir  Booert  Peel/*  thought  it  advisable  to  be  guided 
by  his  old  associatidlis,  and  the  wishes  of  a  section  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects^  rather  than  the  interests  of  the  United  King- 
dom— of  Lreland  in  particular^  by  succumbing  to  the  clamor  of 
the  Manchester  cotton  spinners^  and  the  demagogueism  of  the 
Nottingham  weavers.  The  bacon  trad«  of  Irelaiid  had  been 
for  years  her  chief  support.  Waterfofd  and  Cork  had  enjoyed 
for  a  long  period  a  monopoly  of  the  Newfoundland  trade^  and 
though,  by  the  relaxation  of  the  laws^  this  monopolv  was  ren- 
dered less  exclusive^  it  was  only  when  the  famine  naa  destroyed 
the  peasant's  means  of  supporting  his  best  friend — ^the  pig — 
that  the  trade  was  annihilated.  In  the  year  1847,  480,827 
pigs  were  exported  to  England,  at  the  average  price  of  45s  per 
pig.  In  the  year  1851,  we  exported  109,170  pigs,  at  the 
average  price  of  S2s.  per  head.'^  This  was  a  tremendous 
falling  off,  and,  though  the  potato  crop  may  be  once  more 
restored  to  its  pristine  flourishing  state,  though  the  pig  may 
be  again  seen  roaming  by  the  highways,  and  obtruding  his  in- 
elegant snout  into  the  cabin  of  wnich  he  pays  the  rent,  yet  we 
fear  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Maguire's,  that  "  it  is  doubtful  if  the  efforts  of  the  farmer  can 
entirely  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  great  pig-rearing  class — 
the  Irish  cottiers."  However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that 
Irish  bacon  brings  tlie  highest  price  in  the  London  market, 
being  superior  to  the  best  Hamburgh,  and  infinitely  better  than 
the  best  American  bacon.  The  butter  trade  is  now,  as  it  has 
ever  been,  the  great  staple  production  of  this  country — Cork, 
Waterford,  and  Limerick  being  the  chief  emporiums.  But 
this  trade,  like  that  in  bacon,  suffered  severely  during  the  fa- 
mine years.  In  the  year  1845,  the  average  price  of  butter  in 
Liverpool  was  82s.  per  cwt. ;  in  the  year  1852,  the  average  was 
71s.t  The  exports  from  Cork,  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1852,  show  an  increase  of  38,389  firkins  over  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  of  the  year  1851.  Assuming  that  the  total 
exports  for  the  year  1853,  amount  to  400,000  firkins,  it  will 
represent  a  capital  of  about  £800,000,  embarked  by  the  Cork 

*  See  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  No.  Y.,  Vol.  IL  p.  105. 

t  For  the  effects  of  the  famine  and  free  trade  upon  the  commerce  of 
Ireland,  such  as  it  was  and  is,  see  the  paper  entitled  Lord  George  Ben. 
tinck,  in  Irish  Quabtbrlt  Reyiew,  No.  V.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  108,  107. 
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merchants  in  the  batter  trade.  Of  these  400,000  firkins,  at 
least  200,000  will  be  required  to  supply  the  foreign  trade, 
which  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Mdbonme,  California^  the 
West  Indies,  the  Brazils,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Fortogal. 
The  manner  in  which  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  batter  are  pro- 
tected from  fraud  in  the  Cork  market,  is  thus  described  bj 
Mr.  Maguire : — 

"Every  firkin  of  batter  that  passes  through  the  Cork  Weigh 
House— «iid  nearly  every  firkm  of  ontter  that  enters  this  citj  ptsses 
through  it — ^is  rigidly  examined*  and  its  quality  accnratelj  deter- 
mined; and  when  this  butter  is  received  by  the  foreign  buyer,  he  has 
a  sufficient  guarantee,  as  to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  article, 
in  the  well  known  brand  upon  the  cask.  The  farmer,  the  merchant, 
and  the  foreigpi  buyer,  are  equally  protected  agunst  fraud,  by  the 
riffid  system  of  inspection  which  has  rendered  this  market  famous. 
The  farmer  cannot  palm  off  a  bad  or  fraudulent  article  on  the  mer- 
chant—^neither  can  the  merchant  cut  the  farmer  down  in  his  price. 
The  inspector  declares  the  exact  quality  of  the  article,  whether  it  is 
entitled  to  the  *  first,'  or  oueht  to  be  degraded  to  the  '  sixth ;'  and  the 
market  fixes  the  price — wnich  the  farmer  ought  to  rec^ve,  and 
which  the  merchant  must  pay.  Did  it  stop  nere,  and  were  the 
local  seller  and  buyer  alone  protected  from  mutual  injustice,  the 
system  would  be  sadly  deficient.  But  it  does  not — ^the  brand  of 
the  market,  which  protects  the  farmer  from  the  merchant,  also 
protects  the  forei^  dealer  from  the  possible  fraud  of  a  dishonest 
merchant,  who  might — that  is,  who  cov2f/— without  such  ,  vigilant 
inspection  as  is  maintained  to  the  very  moment  of  shipping'  the 
article  from  the  quays — *decanf'  inferior  butter  into  high-brand 
firkins,  and  thus  impose,  for  once,  at  least,  on  the  foreign  dealer. 
Happilv,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  honourable  or  upright 
body  of  men  than  those  on  whom  the  management  and  protection 
of  this  most  important  trade  devolves.  The  "  Committee  of  Mer- 
chants*'are  the  body  responsible  to  all  parties  for  the  character  of 
the  Cork  Butter  Market;  and  it  is  their  pride,  as  well  as  it  is  their 
interest,  to  encourage  honesty  in  dealing,  and  to  punish  every  attempt 
at  fraud  with  rigorous  severity.  They  have  a  great  trade  to  main- 
tain and  extend,  and  their  own  honour  to  defend  and  protect ;  for  they 
well  know  how  fraud  would  destroy  all  confidence  in  their  character, 
and  how,  if  sanctioned  or  excused,  it  would  fatally  re-act  on  them- 
selves, the  producers  of  butter,  and  the  country  generally.  Fully 
conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  all  classes,  they  nave  brought  the 
system  of  inspection  to  the  greatest  perfection ;  by  the  necessarj 
operation  of  which  they  have  made  it  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to 
improve  the  quality  of  his  make,  and  to  avoid  the  slightest  attempt 
at  fraud  or  adulteration — inasmuch  as,  if  his  butter  oe  declared  a 
•first,'  he  is  entitled,  say  to  79s.— if  'third,'  to  70s.— if  'fifth,' 
to  56s. — and  if  '  sixth,'  to  46s.  So  that  it  is  clearly  his  oym  in- 
terest to  devote  his  best  attention  to  its  improvement — to  the  care 
and  feeding  of  his  cattle,  and  to  the  cleanliness  and  general  manage- 
ment of  his  dairy." 
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Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  the  reader  the  most 
remarkable  portions  of  Mr.  Maguire's  book.  There  are  facts 
and  statements  contained  in  its  pages  more  amusing  and,  per- 
haps, to  the  general  reader,  more  interesting,  than  those  which 
we  have  selected,  but  there  are  none  more  useful  to  the  nation. 
The  history  of  the  Fortlaw  Cotton  factory,  and  of  the  Limer- 
ick Lace  manufacture,  shows  that  much  can  be  done  by  energy 
and  well  directed  perseverance.  True,  in  these  cases  there 
was  capital  to  back  the  trader,  but  this  fact  only  proves  that 
we  must  learn  to  respect  trade  as  it  is  esteemed  by  our 
English  and  Scotch  orethren;  and  we  must  not  believe 
that,  because  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  have  been 
hoarded,  trade  may  beforsaken  for  an  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  purchased  property,  and  the  *'  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair," 
and  we  must  not  think  it  fashionable  for  the  narvenu  to  people 
our  squares  with  what  Thackeray  has  well  called,  "  an  aristo- 
tocracy  of  brass  plates/*  The  beautiful  moral  of  Mr.  Maguire's 
chapter  on  the  remale  Industrial  Movement  teaches  that  no 
state  of  misery  is  so  low  that  good  may  not  be  drawn  from  it. 
Books,  such  as  this  before  us,  are  boons  to  the  country  for 
which  they  are  written ;  true-hearted  and  honest,  concealing 
no  fault  of  the  people,  no  deficiency  in  the  resources  of  the 
country.  And  the  people  of  Ireland  are  open  to  man^  re- 
proaches. There  is  an  unthinking  flunkeyism  about  our  middle 
and  upper  classes  that  induces  them  to  despise  every  thing 
Irish,  as  if  the  land  that  gave  them  birth  could  be  looked  upon 
as  inferior  to  England.  The  very  men,  and,  we  regret  to 
write  it,  women,  who  are  willing  to  talk  of  Irish  genius  and  of 
the  beauty  of  Ireland's  natural  attractions,  will  not  buy  a  pair 
of  Irish  gloves,  or  Irish  boots,  because  they  fancy  that  these, 
and  other  portions  of  dress,  must,  of  necessity,  be  inferior  be- 
cause they  are  Irish ;  forgetting,  too,  that  if  support  be  with- 
held, the  tradesman  can  never  advance  in  the  perfection  of  his 
calling 

In  writing  of  Irish  leather  we  have  given  some  facts  to  prove 
that  the  boots  made  from  it  must  be  more  durable  than  those 
purchased  by  many  English  houses ;  and  here  the  flunkeyism, 
or  folly,  comes  into  play,  and  renders  the  man  who  is  disgraced 
by  it  a  traitor  to  the  well  being  of  his  native  land.  The  Mow- 
ing extract  affords  a  most  excellent  exemplification  of  this 
assertion.  There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  at  some  period 
encountered  such  characters  as  Mr.  Maguire  describes  :^ 
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**  It  is  A  fACt  well  known  in  the  trmde»  that^lhe  work  of  the  fint- 
class  Irish  journeyman  cannot  be  excelled*  eren  bj  the  ParisiaD 
workman,  owing  to  some  singular  aptitude  which  the  Irishman  pos- 
sesses for  this  beautiful  craft.    One  of  the  most  celebrated  cutters 
in  London*  even  within  the  last  year,  was  a  native  of  Walerfbrd ; 
and  the  actual  makers  of  the  two  prise  boots  at  the  Great  EshibltioD 
were  Irishmen— one  a  native  of  Dublin*  and  the  other  of  Cork. 
Were  it  necessary*  I  could  g^ve  the  names  of  the  three.     It  is  also 
well  known  that  the  skilful  Irish  boot  or  shoe  maker  finds  readj 
employment  in  the  very  first  houses  in  London*  and  other  parts  of 
Sogland ;  to  which  country  he  is  naturally  attracted  by  the  higher 
wages  which  are  there  allowed  for  labour.    And  yet*  in  spite  of 
these  ^^<*  which  are  susceptible  of  easy  proof*  the  Irish  employer 
has  to  encounter  instances  of  absurd  and  unnatural  prejudice*  such 
as  seem  incredible  to  any  rational  mind.    And  notwithstanding  the 
evidence  of  superior  skill  and  taste  which  have  been  afforded  by  the 
work  of  some  twenty  exhibitors*  there  will  be  found*  even  in  this 
city,  gentlemen  weaL  enough  to  believe  that  nothing  can  be  done  io 
this  wretched  country— that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  aame  ^U 
or  the  same  cut*  as  in  EnRland, — and  who*  in  pursuance  of  this 
enlightened  and  patriotic  belief*  will  still  have  their  boots  and  shoes 
nuuM  in  London*  or  ordered  from  Paris !    I  could  understand  how 
a  pr^udice  mi^ht  be  entertained  against  other  articles— even  ag^^nst 
the  raw  material  of  which  the  boot  is  made ;  but  it  passes  mj  ability 
to  comprehend  how  any  commonly  sane  Irishman  can  persuade  him- 
self that  he  cannot  procure  as  rood  work  in  his  own  countrj*  as  he 
can  procure  out  of  it.    The  uish  employer*  or  master  boot-maker* 
does  not  confine  his  selection  of  leather  to  his  own  countrj ;  wher* 
ever  he  can  procure  the  best  description  of  any  particular  kind*  he 
does  not  fail  to  do  so.    If  the  Engli&h  tanner  excel  in  one  particular 
article*  he  purchases  that  particular  article  from  him :  if  the  French 
tanner  be  at>le  to  produce  such  a  soft  and  flexible  upper  as  no  other 
tanner  can  produce*  the  Irish  boot-maker  also  purchases  from  him--- 
which  he  can  now  do  on  easv  terms*  owing  to  the  operation  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  tariff.    And*  oesides*  he  has  his  choice  of  the  very  best 
articles  which  the  most  celebrated  of  his  own  manufacturers  turn 
out  of  their  lofts.    Here*  then*  is  every  possible  variety  of  the  ma- 
terial at  his  disposal :  and  that  there  is  no  want  of  skill  and  ingenuity 
at  his  command*  the  numerous  cases  in  our  National  Exhibition  affbra 
the  most  eloquent  and  conclusive  proof,     I  might  appeal  to  the  ps- 
triotic  feelings  of  the  community  against  the  injury  done  to  native 
industry  by  the  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  but  I  have  another 
ar^ment  perhaps  more  forcible.    The  difference  between  the  price 
paid*  say  in  Cork  and  London*  ought  of  itself*  to  have  its  influence 
in  banishing  the  absurd  prejudice  to  which  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to 
allude.    The  price    which  the  highest  class    of  boots    brings  in 
London  is  £2  28. ;  whereas  the  hignest  price  in  Cork  ranges  from 
£\,  to  £1  6s. — a  difference  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  to  pay  for  one's 
whistle.    It  mav  not  be  out  of  place  to  narrate  two  circumstances* 
in  illustration  of  the  readiness  with  which  educated  Irishmen  are  apt 
to  run  down  and  depreciate  everything  Irish*  save  and  except  them- 
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selves.    The  following,  scene  took  place  in  the  shop  of  one  of  the 
*  first  makers  in  this  city^  not  very  long  since : — 

[Enter  Patriotic  Customer  t} 

Ciutomer^^l  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  can't  get  you  to  make  me 
the  thing  I  want.  Indeed,  I  believe  joa  oant  do  anything  right  in 
this  country. 

Bootmaker  (smiling  rather  comically) — Well,  what  complaint 
have  you  now,  Sir? 

Cugtomer^Oh^l  etoi  never  get  a  proper  fit.  Why  don't  you  make 
boots  like  they  do  in  London  ? — ^there  they  make  what  a  man  may 
call  boots. 

Bootmaker — Dear  me.  Sir ;  I  thought  we  contrived  to  make  ex- 
cellent work  here. 

Cuetomer — Not  at  all^you  have  not  the  style,  or  indeed,  the 
workmen. 

Bootmaker — Well,  Sir,  as  you  are  so  hard  to  please,  I  tell  you 
what  I  will  do  with  vou ;  I  will  give  you  the  choice  of  mv  beet  work 
on  such  a  day  (mentioning  the  day),  and  we  must  try  and  suit  you  if 
it*8po8sible. 

Tne  customer  retired  with  rather  an  incredulous  air ;  but  was 
true  to  his  appointment  on  the  day  fixed.  Several  pairs  of  boots, 
finished  in  the  best  style,  all  made  to  order  for  regular  customers, 
are  displayed,  examined  superciliously,  and  rejected  disdainfully. 
The  breast  of  the  patriotic  customer  heaves  with  a  melancholy  sigh 
at  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  country  that  is  not  equal  to  bring  forth  a 
sinffle  bootmalcer  of  towering  genius.  While  ne  is  thus  wrapt  in 
melancholy  reflection,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  comes  forward,  with 
a  mysterious  air. 

foreman  (to  the  Master) — Porhaps,  Sir,  that  pair  of  London 
boots  would  suit  Mr.  Blank. 

Patriotic  Customer — Oh,  yes,  shew  them. 

Boot  HaAtfr— No,  no — Mr.  Blank  would  not  think  of  giving  the 
price  for  them,  and  I  can't  g^ve  them  to  him  either. 

Patriotic  Customer — Shew  them,  at  any  rate,  I  am  sure  they 
must  be  good. 

Bootmaker — Well,  shew  them. 

Foreman  goes  to  a  dark  corner  of  the  shop,  and  draws  forth  a 
pair  of  boots,  which  he  handles  with  apparent  reverence,  and  brings 
them  into  light.  They  look  well,  but  have  rather  a  soiled  appear- 
anoe,  as  if  they  had  been  Ivine  by  for  some  time.  At  any  rate  they 
could  not  be  well  exhibited  m  Sie  window.  The  Patriotic  Customer 
seizes  them  with  an  lur  of  keen  relish,  saying — ^^  Ah,  that's  something 
like  1'  He  tries  them  on,  and,  marvellous !  the;^  fit  him  as  if  they  had 
been  made  to  his  order.  Foreman  eyes  him  with  a  curious  twinkle 
in  his  eye.    Bootmaker  is  as  grave  as  a  boot-tree. 

Bootmaker—yfi^W,  Sir? 

Patriotic  Otjfotn^— Oh,  by  Jove !  splendid — ah !  they  do  beat 
you  hollow.    Why  that  is  a  ^i.     Oh,  111  take  them. 

Bootmaker^l  don't  know  that  I  can  give  them.     Nor  will  you 
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pa^  the  price.    I  ffive  you  m^  best  for  £1  58.,  and  these  were  tv6 
gmness ;  but,  as  tney  are  a  little  soiled*  the  price  is  only  £1  15s. 

Patriotic  Customer — ^No  matter*  I  will  take  them.  B  j  Jove !  t 
beautiful  fit 

Bootmaker — ^Verj  welL    Send  them  home  to  Mi.  Blank. 

And  Mi,  Blank  goes  his  waj  rejoicing,  as  beinff  the  poaaeasor  of  s 
pair  of  boots  with  the  name  or  a  Bond-street  maker  l^blj  written 
on  the  upper  lining.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  again  enters  the  shop, 
when  the  following  instructive  dialogue  takes  place^ 

Patriotic  Cuttomer — I  want  to  pay  jou  for  those  boots. 

Bootwiaker — I  hope  you  liked  them.  Sir. 

Patriotic  Customer — Ob,  I  never  had  anything  like  them.  By 
Jove  t  they  were  a  splendid  pair. 

Bootmaker  writes  out  the  bill,  and  hands  it 

Patriotic  Customer — Why  there  must  be  a  mistake;  jou  are 
wronging  yourself.     Tou  only  charge  me  £1  5s.,  instead  of  i^l  15s. 

i^oo/fiMiiler^Not  at  all,  Mr.  Blank.  The  fact  is,  thej  were  not 
London-made  boots— thev  were  Cork  boots.  I  cut  them  out,  and  a 
Cork  journeyman  made  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  compelled  me 
to  play  you  a  little  trick.  My  man  here  soiled  them  purposely,  and 
at  mv  suggestion  ;  for  you  were  so  prejudiced,  that  there  was  nothxi^ 
else  left  tor  it,  but  to  let  you  have  a  lesson.  Pav  me  jf  1  Ss. — it  is 
all  I  ask,  and  remember  in  future  that  we  cam  make  a  boot  in  Cork. 

Patriotic  Customer  (considerably  abashed,  and  changing  colour 
rapidly, — Well,  I  have  been  a  deuce  of  a  fool ;  but,  for  Qod's  sake, 
don't  say  a  word  of  it  to  any  one. 

The  Fatriotic  Customer  retired,  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better  man. 

The  other  case  was  this : — A  gentleman  of  this  city  was  in  the 
habit  of  ffetting  all  his  work  done  by  a  particular  maker  in  Bond 
Street,  whose  name  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  But  on  one  oc- 
casion, and  after  a  proportionate  mental  struggle,  he  condescended 
to  have  a  worn  pair  of  his  boots  vamped  by  a  Cork  maker.  When 
the  gentleman  called  for  the  boots,  the  bootmaker  was  cutting  out 
work,  for  which  an  intelligent  looking  tradesman  was  eridently  wait« 
inff.  The  sentleman,  who  was  in  company  with  an  English  friend, 
asked  for  the  boots  with  an  air  that  plainly  shewed  he  was  prepared, 
if  not  for  disappointment,  at  least  to  dispraise.  He  drew  on  one  of 
the  boots,  at  which,  though  it  fitted  him  exactly,  he  glanced  con- 
temptuously. 

<SAopmaa-.That*s  a  fit.  Sir  ? 

Gentleman  (reluctantly)— Well,  it— it— is.  But  you  never  fit  in 
the  second. 

Shopman^Trj  it.  Sir  ? 

Oentleman  (drawing  it  on  with  ease) — I  don't  say  but 

Shopman  Tratber  nettled) — Will  you  answer  me  one  question,  on 
your  word  of  honour.  Sir  ? 

Oentleman —  (rather  surprised) — What  do  you  mean — what 
question  ? 

Shopman — Will  you  answer  me.  Sir  ? 

Gentlemast-'^A,  I  wiU. 

Shopman — Then,  Sir,  upon  your  honour,  were  you  ever  better 
fitted? 
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Engliih  Friend — Oh,  jou  most  answer. 

Oentleman — Well,  I  miut  confess  I  nerer  was.  But  then  you 
have  not  the  workmen  here. 

Shopman  (calling  to  the  tradesman  who  was  leaning  against  the 
counter) — Tell  me,  John  So  and  So,  did  yon  ever  take  more  pains 
with  Captain  Stupid's  hoots,  when  you  were  with  Mr.  B.  of  Bond- 
street,  than  you  did  with  these  ? 

IVcuiejman— Mr.  B.  never  required  half  the  particularity  from 
me  that  you  did. 

Gentleman — What  I  did  you  make  my  boots  in  London  ? 

T^mdesman — I  did ;  and  what  is  more,  by^— !  I  never  will  do 
another  stitch  of  work  in  this  wretched  country,  while  there  are  such 
rascals  as  you  living  in  it. 

And  true  to  the  pledge  which  he  made  in  a  moment  of  honest  in- 
dignation, the  workman  set  sail  for  England^  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  his  employer,  who  thus  lost  one  of  his  best  hands." 

**  A  more  comical  attempt  at  self-delusion  I  never  heard,  than  what 
was  lately  told  me  by  one  of  the  best-known  gunmakers  of  this  city. 
A  gentleman  entered  his  shop  some  few  years  since,  and  said—'  Mr. 
So  and  So,  I  want  a  ffun,  and  I  know  you  can  make  a  good  and 
handsome  one  ;  aaad  if  you  will  put  a  London  maker's  name  on  it,  I'll 
give  you  the  order,  and  your  own  price.'  The  gunmaker,  whose 
ability  he  praised  so  highly,  but  for  whose  name  ne  entertained  a 
sublime  contempt,  answered  that  he  would  not  do  so,  but  that  the 
gentleman  might  get  it  done  himself,  if  he  chose.  It  was  done ;  the 
Irish  gun  received  an  English  baptism ;  and  its  patriotic  owner 
could  have  sold  it  several  times  for  nearly  double  the  price  which  he 
was  charged  for  it  when  new,  because  of  its  fictitious  name.  My  in- 
formant assures  me,  with  conscious  pride,  that  the  max  was  one  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  him  whose  name  it  bore. 

The  reader  is  now  enabled  to  judge  of  the  peculiar  merits 
of  Mr.  Maguire's  book.  It  was  written,  he  states,  with  the 
intention  of  placing  before  his  fellow  countiymen  the  true 
position  of  Ireland  in  every  branch  of  art  and  industry.  We 
have  omitted  many  most  admirable  portions  of  his  essay ;  those, 
for  example,  on  the  manufacture  of  Glass,  and  on  the  Whiskej 
trade^  and  on  Workhouses  and  Prisons,  in  which  he  fally  agrees 
with  the  opinions  advanced  by  Mr.  Hill  in  his  work  On  Crime,* 
that  the  Workhouse  and  the  Gaol  should  be  considered  as 
industrial  schools  for  the  destitute  and  the  criminal. 

Our  author  has  apologized  for  any  apparent  incompleteness 
or  inaccuracy  perceptible  in  his  work,  because  it  was  written 
in  moments  snatched  from  his  duties  as  Mayor  of  a  large  city, 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  as  a  public  journalist ;  but,  in 
truth,  if  the  book  contained,  as  it  does  not  contain,  very  manj 

*  See  Hm  On  Crime,  p.  190. 
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faults  of  composition,  they  would  be  more  than  relieved  bj  the 
able  manner  in  which  so  vast  an  amount  of  important  nalioiial 
information  is  written  and  condensed.  To  have  attempted  to 
teach  a  people  their  true  strength  is  no  small  cauae  for  self- 
congratulation  ;  to  have  shown  that,  without  aid  or  bounty 
from  the  legislature,  many  noble  branches  of  manufacture  hare 
been  successfully  carried  on ;  to  have  been  the  first  to  trace 
the  rise  and  progress  of  various  industrial  movements,  all  re- 
sultinsr  in  the  good  of  Ireland,  entitles  the  man  who  has  ac- 
oomplished  it  to  the  highest  praise,  because  he  has  thus  tried 
to  achieve  the  first  and  greatest  act  of  true  patriotism — showing 
to  a  nation  that  self  reb'ance,  and  honest,  wdl  directed,  persever- 
ing industry,  are  the  surest  sources  of  success.  To  prove  to 
the  people  that  their  soil  is  not  less  fruitful  than  that  of  any 
countiy  under  heaven,  that  they  themselves  are  not  less  capable 
of  achieving  prosperity  than  other  people  in  the  universe,  is 
the  duty  of  every  lover  of  this  land ;  it  was  the  neutral  ground 
on  which  all  the  politicians  of  the  days  since  the  Union  were 
enabled  to  meet  in  amity,  it  was  the  teaching  of  (yConnell  and 
Doctor  Boyton,  it  was  the  oonstanUy  urged  doctrine  of  Freder* 
ick  William  Conway,  of  Bemmy  Shedian,  and  of  Nicholas 
Murray  Mansfield,  who  aU,  however  widely  thej  might  differ 
on  other  subjects,  were  united  in  tins,  that  their  countrv  re* 
quired  bat  a  fair  measure  of  commercial  justice  to  lenderit 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  nations.  This  was  the  opinioDi 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  expressed  by  Swift  when  be 
wrote,  ''It  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection  that  such  a  country 
as  ours,  which  is  capable  of  producing  all  things  neceasaiyj  and 
most  things  convenient  for  life,  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
four  times  the  number  of  its  inhabitant^,  should  yet  lie  under 
the  heaviest  load  of  misery  and  want ;  our  streets  crowded  with 
beggars,  so  manv  of  our  lower  sort  of  tradesmen,  labourers,  and 
artificers,  not  able  to  find  food  or  clothes  for  their  families. 
It  is  ever  to  be  lamented  that  we  lie  under  many  disadvantages, 
not  hf  our  oumfaulU,  which  are  peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  of 
whicn  no  other  country  under  heaven  hath  any  reason  to 
complain/' 

We  long  for  the  day  when  Ireland  shall  be  united  with 
England  as  closely  and  as  identically,  in  interests  and  prosperityi 
as  Yorkshire  or  as  Cheshire ;  and  when  the  idiot  fancy  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  gorgeous  day  dream  of  Bepeal  shall  be  so 
completely  dispelled,  that  those  words,  uttered  by  the  most 
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vulgar  platform  orator^  shall  draw  hisses  from  the  most  raffish 
of  the  most  thoughtless  of  his  mobbish  auditors.  We  know 
that  those  men,  who  live  by  debauching  the  public  mind^  and 
who  find  that  appeals  to  the  ignorance  of  a  people  pay  better, 
and  more  surely,  than  attempts  honestly  made  to  teach  the  country 
its  real  advantages,  will  endeavour  to  prevent  this  much-to-be- 
desired  consummation,  by  hinting  at  French  assistance,  and 
American  aid ;  but  men  like  Dargan,  and  books  such  as  that 
of  Mr.  Maguire,  crush  the  hope,  and  refute  the  opinions  of 
those  who  would  make  Ireland  ''independent,''  that  is,  a  military 
station  for  France  or  America,  and  a  battle  ground  for  the 
great  nations  of  the  world.  The  Ibish  Quarterly  Seview 
has  dealt  somewhat  roughly  with  those  fungus  politicians,  and 
has  exposed  itself  to  much  abuse,  but  for  this  we  were  and 
are,  prepared.  We  do  not,  however,  *'  like  to  be  despised," 
but  we  forgive  the  anger  of  those  who  may  feel  their  pockets 
injured  by  our  efforts — even  whilst,  in  the  words  of  Sydney 
Smith,  we  wish  them  to  remember,  ''  that  it  is  not  the  practice 
with  destroyers  of  vermin  to  allow  the  little  victims  a  veto 
upon  the  weapons  used  against  them.  If  this  were  otherwise, 
we  should  have  one  set  of  vermin  banishing  small-tooth  combs ; 
another  protesting  against  mouse-traps;  a  third  prohibiting 
the  finger  and  thumb ;  a  fourth  exclaiming  against  the  intolera- 
ble infamy  of  using  soap  and  water.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  listen  to  such  pleas.  They  must  be  all  caught,  killed,  and 
crushed,  in  the  manner,  and  by  the  instruments  which  are 
found  most  efficacious  to  their  destruction  ;  and  the  more  thev 
cry  out,  the  greater,  plainly,  is  the  skill  used  against  them.^' 
2%^  Hmes  newspaper  has  been  accused  of  slandering  this 
country  with  an  unmitigated,  unchanging  virulence,  but  certain 
papers  of  our  own,  so  called,  popular  press,  are  the  foulest 
libellers  of  the  island.  Faction,  both  here  and  in  England, 
has  misrepresented  the  Irish  nation,  therefore  it  is  that  such 
books  as  this  now  before  us  are  the  best  advocates  of  our  in- 
terests, and  such  essayists  as  Mr.  Maguire  and  Sir  Eobert 
Kane  the  truest  friends  of  Ireland. 

And  there  is  great  hope  for  the  old  island ;  a  glorious  har- 
vest is  smiling  on  her,  the  potato  once  more  flourishing,  whilst 
some  evil  habits  engendered  by  its  former  plentifulness  are 
obliterated :  with  manufactures  again  beginning  to  revive,  We 
may  reasonably  hope,  as  we  have  witnessed  a  revolution  formed 
by  the  act  of  the  Almighty,  more  awful  than  the  bloodiest  ever 
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perpetrated  by  man,  that  the  first  faint  rosy  light  of  dawning 
prosperity  is  about  to  smile  upon  the  land,  and  that  we  may 
soon,  looking  throngh  the  sad  vista  of  the  past,  know  the  tmth 
of  that  genial,  hopeful,  Irish,  thought — 

**  'Tis  always  the  darkest  the  hour  before  day." 

Noble-minded  Irishmen  were  never  wanting  in  duty  to  thdr 
country.  Patriotism  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Nation,  but,  alas ! 
the  spirit  and  soul  of  slavery  pervaded  and  guided  the  L^s- 
lature.  All  advice  was  vain. — ^More  than  one  hundred  yean 
B^  Molyneux  and  Madden  directed  the  attention  of  the  Par- 
liament to  the  trade  of  Ireland;  and,  as  Dai^an  endeavours 
now,  so  Madden  attempted  then,  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  nation  from  his  own  private  fortune.'^  These  appeals  were 
all  vain.  The  Draco  spirit  of  the  revenue  laws  berame  more 
severe  and  unrelenting,  and  &om  the  year  1740,  to  the  year 
1769,  twenty-four  swamping  restrictions  were  imposed  on  Iiisb 
trade-— our  manufacturers  were  treated  as  enemies,  and  an  em- 
bargo was  laid  upon  Irish  exports. 

The  government  support  of  the  linen  trade  was  as  nothing, 
when  contrasted  in  effects  with  the  oppressions  exercised  against 
all  other  important  branches  of  Irish  commerce.  The  true 
cause  for  wonder  is,  not  that  our  manufactures  are  so  few,  but 
rather  that  Ireland  possesses  manufactures  of  any  description 
whatever.  Misruled,  as  she  confessedly  was,  her  people  were 
turbulent  and  dissatisfied,  and  during  the  twenty-seven  years 
extending  from  1796,  to  1823,  2%e  Luurrection  Act  was  se- 
venteen years  in  force,  whilst  Tie  Habeas  Corpue  Act  was  thiee 
times  suspended — ^the  periods  of  its  suspension  extending  ova 
ten  years — ^this  was  not  a  state  of  society  calculated  to  enoon- 
age  trade  or  manufactures,  but  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  des* 
struction  of  both.  We  freelv  admit  that  England  performed 
some  portion  of  her  part  in  that  infamous  contract,  by  which 
the  old  woollen  manufacture  was  bartered  for  the  promised 
government  support,  of  the  falsely  called,  recent,  linen  trade. 
But  those  who  now  carry  on  the  linen  manufacture  must  do  so 
at  their  own  risk,  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  of  £21,000 
having  been  withdrawn  for  a  period  of  twenty-three  years. 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  great  efforts  made  hj  the  Bev.  Samad 
Madden  to  derelope  the  resources  and  industry  of  Irelaad,  aee  aotei 
Art.  lY.,  pp.  721  to  724.  En. 
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The  history  of  this  withdrawal  of  the  grant  is  as  remarkable^ 
and  as  worthy  of  record,  as  its  ori^n. 

The  last  Committee  upon  the  Imen  manufacture  sat  in  the 
year  1825.  They  had  before  them  Foster's,  Lord  Oriel,  paper  on 
the  linen  trade,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1815,  ana  they 
did  all  that  an  honest  Committee  could  attempt,  in  impressing 
upon  Parliament  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  grant.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  Parliament  was  bound,  by  the  pledged 
promise  of  William  III.,  to  support  the  trade ;  and  they  stated 
that  Ireland  had,  '*  undoubtedly,  strong  claims  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant,''  and  that,  "  the 
trade  having  acquired  a  degree  of  advancement  in  the  NorUi, 
a  most  zealous  attention  ought  to  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  it  to  the  other  parts  of  Ireland.*'  This  Committee 
further  resolved,  that,  "  a  fund  being  provided  for  the  encour- 
agement aTid  advancement  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland, 
and  legislative  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  that  manufac- 
ture being  necessary,  together  with  officers  appointed  respon- 
sible for  the  execution  thereof;^  some  superintending  authority 
is  required  to  make  due  application  of  such  fund,  to  controul  the 
conduct  of  such  officers,  to  receive  and  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  those  taking  interest  in  promoting  the  manufacture,  and  in 
hearing  and  redressing  the  complaints  of  parties  concerned  or 
connected  with  the  trade."  These  recommendations  and  re- 
solutions of  the  Committee  were  unavailing.  The  Linen  Board 
was  doomed  to  destruction  at  the  first  favorable  moment.  The 
grant  of  £21,000  was  voted  for  the  last  time  in  1827 ;  in  1828, 
it  was  reduced  to  10,000,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  en- 
tirely withdrawn,  and  the  Linen  and  Yam  I^alls  are  now  trans- 
formed into  barracks — thus  has  the  compact  of  1698  been 
observed,  and  that  promise  of  William  III.  to  the  English 
Parliament — "  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  to  promote  and  encourage 
the  linen  manufacture  there,  and  to  promote  the  trade  of 
England,''  must  now  be  read  with  the  omission  of  that  por- 
tion which  we  have  placed  in  italics."^    But  knowing  this,  and^ 

*  In  the  month  of  July  just  past,  the  Reports  of  the  Linen  Board,  the 
copy  belonging  to  the  Commissioners,  beautifnllj  bound,  was  offered  for 
safe  by  a  respectable  bookseUer :  the  price  asked  for  the  set,  wanting 
two  Yolumes,  was  £5;  the  highest  sum  offered  bj  anj  public  in- 
stitution, was  £3 — and  the  books  are  now  in  Russia,  having  been  pur- 
chased at  £5  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  It  wm  be  almost  im- 
possible to  collect  again  so  complete  a  set  of  these  Reports. 
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remembering  the  historj  we  have  giyen  of  our  trade^  and  learn- 
ing from  Mr.  Ma^piire's  book,  and  seeing  in  the  Daigan  Exhi- 
bition the  real  position  of  our  country,  who  can  doubt  that  our 
people  are,  at  length,  self  reliant,  and  that,  from  what  we 
believed  to  be  our  misery,  has  spiimg  the  first  sure  evidence 
of  our  future  prosperity.  We  have  not  tried,  we  repeat,  to 
rouse  angry  feelings :  not  a  page  of  Thb  Ibuh  Quakisrlt 
Abview  has  ever  been,  nor  shall  it  be,  prostituted  to  aenre  a 
factious  purpose;  but,  we  never  have  forgotten,  we  never  can 
cease  to  remembei^  that  it  bears  Ibish  in  its  title,  and  that  the 
truest  friend  of  England  is  he  who  states  facts,  plainly,  honestly, 
and  openly,  upon  all  subjects  connoted  with  that  country  and 
with  Ireland.  There  is  an  Irish  scoundrehsm  which  mis-states 
facts  to  serve  a  partv,  but  there  is  an  Irish  scoundrelism  and 
flunkeyism  commingled  which  fears  to  state  &cts  honestly — Sir 
Robert  Kane  and  Mr.  Maguire  have,  each  in  his  rohere,  dared 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  shewn  that  England  has  aU  to  gain  b? 
incorporation  with  us,  and  thus  the  follies  and  crimes  of  En^iu 
Parliaments  may  be  atoned — those  Fariiaments  of  which  Jeficy 
wrote, — ''Without  pretending  to  enumerate,  or  even  class, 
the  several  charges  which  might  be  brought  against  them,  or 
to  determine  what  weight  should  be  allowed  to  the  temptations 
or  provocations  by  which  they  might  be  palliated,  we  thing  it 
easier  and  far  more  important  to  remark,  that  the  only  secure 
preventive  would  have  oeen  an  early,  an  equal,  and  complete 
incorporating  union  of  the  two  countries :— and  that  the 
only  effectual  cure  for  the  miseiy  occasioned  by  its  having  been 
so  long  delayed,  is  to  labour,  heartily  and  in  earnest,  still  to 
render  it  equal  and  complete.  The  only  remedy  is  to  identify 
and  amalgamate  them  throughout — to  mix  up  the  oppressors 
and  the  oppressed — to  take  away  all  privileges  and  distinctions, 
by  fully  communicating  them, — and  render  abuses  impossible, 
by  confounding  their  victims  with  their  authors.^'  Thus  the 
''  Bedouin  Araos  and  the  degraded  Chinese,'*  as  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  considers  the  Celt,  will  become  one  witb  the 
"  English  yeoman.'' 

We  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  English  authors  in  support 
of  oar  views,  and  we  have  done  so,  because  we  are  unwrning 
that  any  reader  should  suppose  that  we  write  as  partizans, 
whilst  feirly  reviewing  an  honest  book,  which  we  recommend 
to  all  who  love  the  advancement  of  Ireland,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Art.  VI.— art  in  OUE  METROPOLIS.— AN  IRISH 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

1. — Official  QUalogue  of  the   Oreat  Indwtrial  Exhibition, 

Dablin  :  John  Ealconer.     1858. 
2. — Supplement  to  the  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Oreat  Industrial 

Exhibition.     The   Oallery   of   Old  Masters.    Dablio : 

J.  M.  0*10016.     1858. 
3. — The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  IBbemian  Academy.    The 

Ikcenty-Seventh.    Dublin :  Clarke  and  Son.     1858. 

The  most  perfect  collection  of  pictures  that  has  ever  been  dis- 
played in  this  country ,isnow  in  the  Fine  Arts  Court  of  the  Exhi- 
bition Building,  in  Merrion  Square.  Ancient  and  modem  Art,  in 
its  various  schools,  is  there  represented,  forming  a  gallery  per- 
haps unexampled.  One  cannot  butregret  that,  in  a  few  months, 
these  will  all  be  dispersed.  What  a  splendid  National  Gallery, 
those  purchasable,  would  form  in  our  city,  where  the  want  of 
such  an  institution  has  been  long  felt.  A  National  Gallery 
for  Ireland  was  one  of  the  pet  projects  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art 
Union ;  but,  like  many  other  magnificent  resolves,  it  came  to 
nothing — for  our  ideas  are  generally  much  in  advance  of  the 
ability  to  execute. 

We  ought  to  have  a  National  ChJlery  in  Dublin.  Scotland 
has  lately  received  a  grant  from  Parliament  for  the  formation 
of  one — and  why  not  Ireland  ?  In  the  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Arts,  and  Their  Connection  with  Manufactures, 
presented  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1886,  it  is  stated  by 
the  Committee,  "  that  from  the  higher  branches  of  poetical 
design,  down  to  the  very  lowest  connexion  between  design  and 
manufactures,  the  Arts  have  received  little  encouragement  in 
this  country ;  attributable,  mainly,  to  the  want  of  public  in-* 
struction,  and  the  absence  of  Galleries  and  Museums  freely 
open.  They  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  establishment 
of  Institutions  throughout  the  Kingdom  for  the  double  purpose 
of  Museums  or  Galleries,  and  for  instruction  practically  as 
well  as  theoreticaUy.''  The  Report  further  suggested,  that 
''  the  principles  of  Design  should  form  a  portion  of  any  per- 
manent system  of  National  Education.*'  Schools  of  Design 
have  of  late  been  estaWished  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
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and  there  is  one  now  in  Dublin^  to  which  a  public  gallery  would 
be  a  most  useful  and  necessary  adjanct.  Care,  however,  most  be 
taken  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  not  of  that  kind  more 
likely  to  form  arlists,  than  designers  for  manufactore— and  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  this  abuse  of  the  intention  of  Schools  of 
Design  is  apparent.  It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  to  suppose 
that  an  artist  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  good  designer  for  mana- 
fiictures,  or  that  the  same  course  of  instruction  will  form  the 
one  and  the  other.  A  power  of  drawing  is  essential  to  bothj 
but  they  have  Utile  eke  in  common.  Ornamentation  is  the 
very  essence  and  spirit  of  design  as  applied  to  manufacture^ 
but  is  a  thing  of  no  great  moment  to  the  artist,  whose  province 
is  to  instruct  by  representing  to  the  eye  what  is  beautiful  in 
nature ;  therefore,  except  to  give  accurate  notions  of  form,  the 
study  of  the  antique  ought  not  to  be  much  insisted  on  in  Uiese 
schools,  for  it  may  produce  what  is  quite  opposite  to  that 
which  is  intended,  forming  a  multitude  of  bad  artists. 

It  strikes  us  forcibly,  however,  that,  in  thus  commenciiig 
with  National  Gblleries,  Academies  of  Art,  and  Schools  of 
Design,  the  beginning  has  been  made  at  the  wrong  end :  it  is 
like  creating  a  supply  before  the  demand  has  arisen.  That 
the  great  mass  of  our  population  should  be  brought  to  admire 
what  is  beautifnl  and  refined,  in  preference  to  that  which  is 
volgar  and  debased,  is  universally  admitted;  as  also  tha^  in 
those  respects,  they  are  wofuUy  deficient.  A  tendency  to  de- 
face and  injure  whatever  the  more  refined  portion  of  the  com- 
munity take  pleasure  in,  is,  unquestionably,  but  too  often 
manifested  when  it  can  be  done  with  impunity.  This  is  ezcd- 
lently  pointed  out  in  the  following  extract  from  Wyse's  work 
on  Education  Beform  : — 

''  We  constantly  complain  of  the  indifference  of  our  people, 
not  merely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  but  even  to  their 
preservation.  In  our  towns,  statues  are  maimed,  if  not  pro- 
tected by  iron  bars  and  an  ever- vigilant  police ;  in  our  churches, 
fees  are  exacted  as  barriers  against  the  indiscriminate  vulgar ; 
in  our  palaces,  tickete  and  permissions  are  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  the  proprietor  against  all  chance  of  injury  to  his  pro- 
perty :  we  have  no  nice  instincts  among  our  people — ^no  na- 
tional love  of  the  fine  arts  to  rely  on — to  appeal  to.  In  Italy, 
every  man  is  a  protector  of  these  productions,  for  every  man 
is  an  admirer.  The  Vatican  on  Sundays  is  crowded  with  Sabine 
mountaineers,  quietly  enjoying  their  walk  through  the  noble 
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works  of  scolptare  and  painting  with  which  its  galleries  are  so 
profusely  adorned.  The  festival  of  the  Adobbo  of  Bologna 
has  year  after  year  taken  place,  without  a  scratch  occurring  to 
a  single  picture.  During  its  continuance,  the  most  precious 
paintings  and  tapestry  are  hung  up  in  the  public  streets.  Yet 
our  shops  are  open,  and  our  parks  uninjured.  The  reason  of 
the  difference  is  simple :  our  education  is  commercial,  but  not 
Mtketic.  To  complain  of  the  effect  is  puerile:  it  is  to 
complain  that  we  reap  what  we  have  sown.  A  habit  of 
seeing  and  understandmg — ^but  above  all,  o{  feeling  these 
pleasures  at  an  early  period,  would  make  them  pleasures  during 
the  remainder  of  me.  BuU  baits,  and  boxing  matches,  and 
cock  fights,  might  perhaps  still  continue ;  but  this  would  be 
one  more  means  of  weaning  the  people  from  those  gladiatorial 
amusements  natural  only  to  an  uncivilised  or  degenerate  popu- 
lace/** 

Nothing  will  counteract  this  tendency  but  making  drawing 
an  essential  and  invariable  portion  of  education — as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  reading  and  writing — ^than  which  latter  it 
is  not  more  difficult.  Drawing  is  but  a  combination  of  straight 
and  curved  lines,  and  this  practice  is  exactly  what  writing  con- 
sists of — especially  in  the  early  lessons.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  power  of  drawing  is  a  gift  conferred  only  on  a 
few.  Such  it  is,  undoubtedly,  in  its  hi^est  manifestations — as 
likewise  the  poetic  spirit — but  any  man  who  can  speak  and 
write  can  put  his  ideas  on  paper,  although  far,  indeed,  from 
being  a  poet.  A  common  peasant  will  often  have  occasion 
to  recollect  a  peculiar  construction,  either  of  house,  instrument, 
or  the  appearance  of  a  plant.  The  artisan,  the  mechanic,  abso- 
lutely require  it — a  stroke  of  a  pencil  is  often  worth  in  accu. 
racy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  economy  in  time  and  labor,  a  thou- 
sand written  words.  From  whom  do  most  of  our  mechanical 
improvements  originate  ?  Naturally,  from  men  most  acquainted 
with  practice — ^from  workmen — ^not  from  scientific  men,  theo- 
rists, &c*  How  many  more  might  originate  if  they  had  better 
instruments  to  work  with — ^if  they  possessed  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  drawing. 

If  there  should  be  established  in  our  city  a  National  Gallery, 
it  may  be  worth  considering  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of 

*  EdncAtion  Beform,  by  Thomas  Wyie,  £«q.,  p.  197.  London ; 
Longman.    1836. 
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its  contente.  Such  an  Instiiatation  means  the  collection  of 
the  choicest' works  of  art  that  the  nation  contains  or  can  pro- 
care;  it  is  also  meant  to  exemplify  the  past  and  piesent  stale 
of  the  arts  in  the  oonntry.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most 
Intimate  and  tme  object  of  a  National  Qall^,  it  is  at 
least  the  one  which  the  drcnmstanoes  of  Ireland  wooid  more 
readily  admit,  as  the  expense  of  forming  a  gallery  of  the  works 
of  the  Old  Masters  wonld  be  enormons— that  is,  supposing 
really  good  and  genuine  specimens  were  obtained — and  if  they 
were  not  of  this  character,  it  would  be  far  better  to  have 
none.  The  genuine  productions  by  the  celebrated  of  the  Old 
Masters  are  scarcer  than  is  imagined;  and  from  the  great 
demand  to  fill  the  various  galleries  now  formed,  or  being 
formed,  throughout  Europe,  they  will  inevitably  become  more 
scarce,  and  still  higher  priced.  The  immense  sum  recently 
paid  by  the  French  government  for  a  Murillo  is  in  every 
body's  recoUectioU'-a  price  utterly  beyond  what  any  painting, 
however  excellent,  ought  to  be  worth,  and  sufficient  to  purchase 
a  very  excellent,  and  tolerably  numerous,  gallery  of  more  modem 
art.  Therefore  a  National  Gallery  in  Dublin  exemplifying  art 
as  it  was,  and  is,  in  Ireland,  would  for  many  reasons  be  the 
most  desirable.  English  art  should  also  form  a  portion  of  its 
contents,  as  it  is  in  point  of  fact  our  art.  Irishmen  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  excellence  of  the  British  School ;  iind 
we  have  Scotch  and  English  artists  localised  in  Ireland. 
The  time  has  gone  by  for  nationality  being  converted  into  an- 
tagonism :  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  are  one  people. 

The  Vernon  Gallery,  if  joined  with  the  works  of  the  earlier 
English  artists  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  sort  of  collection  that 
should,  in  our  opinion,  be  formed.  Those  who  think  all  excel- 
lence is  in  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters  will,  of  course,  cavil  most 
loudly  at  our  proposal ;  especially  when  they  happen  also  to  be 
collectors,  willing  to  gratify  the  nation  by  disposing'of,  for  a  due 
equivalent,  some  of  their  gems ;  but  we  are  of  these  who  think 
that  the  present  race  of  men  are  just  as  capable  of  excellence 
as  those  who  lived  two  or  three  centuries  ago ;  and  that  a 
gallery  of  comparatively  modern  works,  judiciously  selected 
and  arranged,  will  answer  every  purpose  of  a  more  ancient 
collection,  and  at  a  tithe  of  the  cost.  To  the  student  of  art, 
ambitious  of  becoming  an  artist,  it  is  perhaps  useful  to  emoy 
opportunities  of  studying  the  celebrated  works  of  the  Old 
Masters ;  and  a  little   travel,  with  a  trilling  expenditure,  in 
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those  days  of  rapid  communicationj  will  place  him  in  the 
Louvre — in  Belgium — in  the  Gallery  of  Munich— or  even  in 
Italv  :  but  let  it  be  borne  in  mind^  that  the  utility  of  much 
studying,  or  copying,  of  the  Old  Masters,  is  greatly  over- 
rated— many  of  our  best  artists  only  saw  the  chefB  Iff  autre 
of  antiquity  when  they  had  themselves  reached  the  height  of 
their  fame ;  and  very  many  others,  after  years  of  study  from 
the  same  works,  came  home,  and  never  achieved  any  repu- 
tation whatever.* 

With  regard  to  the  architectural  features  of  a  National 
Gallery  in  Dublin,  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  externals  it  will 
not  be  inferior  to  the  various  public  edifices  which  already  adorn 
the  city,  and  of  which  we  have  really  some  just  reason  to  be 
proud,  without  falling  into  the  too  prevalent  fault  of  glorifying 
everything  Irish — ^but  as  to  the  internal  arrangement,  we  are 
by  no  means  assured  of  propriety  of  adaptation ;  for  nearly 
all  the  galleries,  specially  designed  for  the  display  of  art, 
by  architects,  are  ui^tted  for  that  end.  Architects  seem  to 
think  a  lofty  room  the  grand  desideratum,  utterly  forgetful  of 
the  works  which  must,  in  such  circumstances,  be  placed  high. 
Loftiness  of  proportion  in  a  building,  without  special  fitness 
for  the  intenaed  purpose,  cannot  be  held  as  architectural  art, 
it  is  then  merely  ornamental ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  lofty 
proportions  should  not  be  conjoined  with  utility.  A  room 
caculated  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  paintings,  should  allow  of 
nearly  all  being  looked  at  from  a  point  not  much  above  the  level 
of  the  eye ;  it  is  the  position  in  which  a  work  has  been  painted — 
and  therefore  only  in  a  similar  one  can  the  picture  have  its 
due  effect — ^for  an  artist  insensiblv,  almost  inevitably,  makes 
his  composition  and  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow,  to  suit 
the  point  of  view  from  which  habitually  he  sees  it — and  most 
difficult  it  would  be  so  to  arrange  his  effect  as  only  to  look  well 
from  a  different  one.  Exhibition  rooms  should,  therefore,  be 
sixty  feet  in  width,  at  the  least,  lofty  in  proportion,  and  of 
any  length.  This  will  surely  afford  sufficient  scope  for  archi- 
tectural beauty — ^which  a  bmlding  for  such  a  purpose  should 
pre-eminently  possess.  Yrom  each  wall  should  project  a  gallery, 
supported  upon  piers,  in  height  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet ; 
the  space  between  the  piers  walled  up,  and  on  that  wall  should 

•  To  learn  its  effect  on  Barry,  see  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  No.  X., 
Art.  Barry,  The  Historical  Painter. 
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hang  the  pictmes,  the  tops  of  which  would  not,  of  ooone,  he 
higher  from  the  ground  than  about  twelve  feet ;  the  space  under- 
neath the  galleries  could  be  made  available  for  the  Taiioas 
rooms  and  offices  that  m^ht  be  required ;  and  on  the  main 
wall  in  the  galleries,  pictures  could  ako  be  hung  to  the  same 
hdbzht  as  in  the  lower  compartment.  The  braidth  of  the 
galkries  would  be  about  fifteen  feet,  and  upon  the  baUnaters, 
at  intervals,  busts  and  small  pieces  of  sculpture  might  be 
appropriately  placed.  It  would  also  be  requisite  that  the  en- 
trance to  such  a  room  should  be  at  one  end,  upon  a  half-paoe ; 
so  that  from  it  an  equal  number  of  steps  would  lead  down  to 
the  central  hall,  and  up  to  the  galleries.  The  large  aculptoie 
would  occupy  the  vestibule.  The  present  disposition  of  the 
octagon  Gallery  of  the  Antique,  in  the  Boval  Hibernian  Aea- 
dem,  will,  on  a  small  scale,  give  an  ezamme  of  the  arrange- 
ment we  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  We  have  not  referred 
to  the  matter  of  light,  because  the  arrangement  in  that  essen- 
tial has  hitherto  been  very  good  :  the  desideratum  is  to  have 
the  lantern  windows  at  a  great  height. 

The  Fine  Arts  HaD,  in  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition^  is  no 
exception  to  the  usual  faulty  arrangement  of  Galleries  of  art, 
and  it  must  be  regretted,  that  in  designing  this  structure^   Sir 
John  Benson  did  not,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  thought  and 
research,  make  it  more  adapted  for  its  peculiar  purpose ;  a 
lengthy  room  is  the  only  thing  produced  or  intended — ^not 
even  appropriately  painted,  as  the  spotty  and  varied  effect  of 
the  pictures  is  most  harshly  and  disagreeablv  contrasted  with 
the  monotonous  drab  color  of  the  walls  and  ceiling.     A  de- 
viation was  made  from  the  general  plan  in  the  Machinery 
court,  in  order  to  render  it  more  adapted  for  its  special  use, 
and  a  similar  procedure  ought  to  have  been  followed  in  that  of 
the  Fine  Arts — ^much  more  room  would  have  been  gained,  and 
no  necessity  would  have  existed  for  placing  the  works  of  the 
Old  Masters  apart  in  their  present  ill  chosen  position.    Appro- 
priateness of  arrangement  did  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
given  much  concern  to  those  who  hung  the  pictures :  they 
seem  to  have  been  most  hurriedly  and  iudiscriminately  placed^ 
like  disagreeable  work  to  be  got  through,  no  matter  how. 
In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  that  pictures  of  a  class  and  school, 
.are  hung  in  proximity — ^but  a  great  deal  of  this  improvement 
is  of  latter  origin,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
G^non — whose  arrangements  are  most  excellent ;  but,  unfor- 
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tunately^  that  gentleman's  efforts  have  been  principally  confined 
to  remedying  former  mistakes^  and  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
bungle.  A  great  portion  of  the  real  utility  of  an  exhibition, 
containing  such  exceUent  materialj  is  educational ;  to  spread 
a  popular  knowledge  of  the  history  of  arts,  and  to  develope  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful.  Such  is  the  paramount  object,  we 
conceive,  of  displays  like  the  present,  and  not  mere  raree  shows. 
The  arranging,  therefore,  into  well  marked  and  defined 
schools,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  would  have  been  a 
primary  essential :  at  present,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  cata- 
logue, and  some  knowledge  of  art  likewise,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  different  schools,  so  closely  are  the  pictures 
placed  and  intermingled;  and  how  few,  comparatively,  possess 
a  catalogue.  It  is  too  much  a  practice  in  all  Exhibitions,  for 
the  managers  to  attach  great  importance  to  a  catalogue — 
and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  looked  to  as  a  means  of  revenue. 
Every  exertion  is  used  to  make  it  necessary,  as,  in  multi- 
tudes of  instances,  where  information  by  means  of  labels 
could  easily  be  afforded,  none  is  given.  Generally  speak- 
ing, people  think  the  price  paid  for  admission  a  sufiScient 
expenditure,  and  resist  the  additional  demand  for  a  catalogue 
as  an  imposition,  apart  from  which,  appealing  incessantly 
to  it  for  an  explanation,  and  searching  for  numbers,  is  a  most 
intolerable  nuisance.  Not  one  in  twenty  of  the  visitors  to  any 
exhibition  have  catalogues,  and,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  the 
interest,  and  much  of  the  utili^,  is  lost  to  those  so  situated. 
The  study  of  all  managers  of  exhibitions  ought  to  be  to  render 
a  catalogue  as  much  as  possible  unnecessary,  especially  in  art 
displays,  where  money  getting  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  pri- 
mary object.  We  write  thus  of  a  National  Gallery,  and  of  the 
Exhibition  Kne  Art  display,  as  we  consider  the  former  must 
spring  from  the  interest  excited  by  the  latter,  and  we  are  anxious 
that  tne  errors  of  the  one  should  not  be  repeated  inthe  other. 
In  the  Dargan  Exhibition  there  is  almost  a  total  ab- 
sence of  works  illustrative  of  the  British  Water  Color 
School — ^a  want  the  more  to  be  r^retted  as  it  is  peculiarly 
a  British  Art — and  has  reached  a  degree  of  excellence 
quite  unexampled.  The  British  school,  generally,  is  not  so 
well,  nor  so  fully  represented  as  might  he  expected;  how- 
ever, we  are  inclinea  to  think  the  committee  can  scarcely 
be  held  responsible  for  this,  as  only  a  venr  small  portion  of  the 
works  contributed  have  beeil  forwarded  by  artists;  for  the 
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most  party  private  collections  have  been  the  aoaroe  firom  which 
the  committee  derived  most  assistance ;  although  now,  when 
an  exposition  has  been  formed,  far  bejond  what  could  have 
been  anticipated,  numbers  are  willing  to  co-operate  who  ih^ 
held  back.    The  committee  are  blameable  in  this  wise— that 
they  were  so  ill  advised  as  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  por- 
traits— ^thereby  giving  a  most  uncalled  for,  and  gratuitous  in- 
sult to  a  large  class  of  tlie  artists — the  rule  appears  to  have 
been  relaxed  in  various  instances,  which  is  unfair,  but  the 
committee  were  plainly  placed  in  a  dilemma  by  their  hastj 
resolve — as  by  observing  the  rule  they  would  be  obliged  to 
exclude  numbers  of  most  desirable  oontnbuti<ms — ^for  instancy 
thePoriraUo/a  Friar  (880),  by  Titian,  mi  Por^wi  of  a 
Burgomaster  (553)  by  Bembrandt,  both  master-pieces  of  ait ; 
and,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  committee  should  have  formed  a 
gallery,  of  portraits  of  eminent  Irishmen.    This  resolution  of 
excluding  portraits  is  mucli  to  be  deplored.    However,  the 
specimens  of  British  art  show  that  we  can  bear  comparison 
with  any  foreign  school ;  but  were  other  works  added,  which  ire 
could  name,  our  pre-eminence  would  have  been  most  apparent. 
Those  who  compare  the  ancient  with  the  modern  schools  of 
painting  will,  most  probably,  give  the  palm  to  the  modems, 
unless  in  those  instances  where  a  peculiar  bias  of  mind  has 
created  a  taste  in  art  that  only  the  old  paintings  can  gratif?. 
The  antiquarian  will,  for  a  similar  reason,  be  always  a  great 
admirer  of  the  more  ancient  productions.    Schlegel  says  th^t 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  have  improved  except  Sculpture- 
meaning,  probably,  that  as  the  Greeks  attained  to  pcafection 
in  this  art,  modems  can  do  no  more.    But  Painting  has  on- 
Questionably  improved,  and  in  nothing  is  tliis  so  evident  as  in 
the  greater  knowledge  and  education  of  the  modern  artist:— 
anachronisms,  mistakes  of  costume,  of  national  customs,  and  of 
peculiarities  of  race,  abound  in  even  the  finest  works  of  the  Old 
Masters,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  modem  works.    An 
artist  now  a  days  requires  to  be  almost  a  universally  infoimed 
man.    A  much  greater  attention  to  naturalness,  and  truth  of 
expression  in  all  obiects,  is  apparent  in  modon  paintings — es- 
pecially evident  in  the  landscapes — which  are  immensely  beyond 
any  similar  productions  of  the  old  masters.    When  the  lower 
animals  are  introduced  with  human  figures^  they  are  most  ac* 
curatel^  rendered  by  the  modern  schools.    In  the  olden  worb 
any  animals  that  happen  to  be  represented  are  most  inferior  and 
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incorrect — in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  excellent  portraying 
of  the  human  figure — and  there  are  numerous  paintings  of 
various  modern  schools  in  the  Exhibition,  wherein  the  human 
figure  and  expression  are  as  finely  treated  as  in  any  works  of 
any  period. 

Tew  visitors  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  art-history  to 
duly  appreciate  some  of  the  older  specimens  amongst  the  works 
of  the  ancient  masters.  Numbers  who  now  regard  the  altar- 
piece  by  Cimabue  (No.  719)  with  feelings  of  contempt  and 
ridicule,  because  of  its  juxtaposition  with  productions  of  a 
later  date,  infinitely  superior,  would,  by  a  different  arrangement, 
and  some  appended  information,  have  been  brought  to  view  it 
as  the  early  manifestation  of  genius,  breaking  through  the 
darkness  in  which  art  was  enveloped  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries — they  would  look  upon  Cimabue  as  one  of 
those  gifted  men  who  live,  if  we  may  write  it,  before  their 
time,  and  who  are  the  originators  of  the  excellence  which  suc- 
ceeding races  of  men  achieve.  Such  works  require  to  be  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  painted,  and  to 
the  effect  which  they  produced  upon  the  people  of  that  period. 
So,  likewise,  of  Van  Eyck's  Adoration  of  the  King^j  (625)  the 
works  of  Albert  Durer,  and  Holbein's  Portrait  of  Henry  VIII. 
These  all  lose  their  true  value,  &om  its  not  being  made  appa- 
rent. The  different  schools,  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
should  have  been  arranged  separately,  with  some  defined  and 
evident  interval,  so  that  comparisons  might  be  made,  and  an 
incentive  ^ven  to  thought.  At  present  the  collection  is  like 
a  mass  of  information  so  ill  arranged,  as  to  be  nearly  useless 
for  reference  or  instruction ;  and  what  renders  this  the  more  to 
be  regretted  is,  that  the  same  trouble,  pains,  and  expense,  ju- 
diciously expended,  would  have  accomplished  all  that  can  be 
desired.  There  is  a  deplorable  want  of  classification,  not  but 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made,  for  amongst  the  modem  schools, 
to  some  extent,  classification  has  been  carried  out ;  but  for 
want  of  any  defined  interval  to  the  e^e,  between  the  different 
schools,  they  are  not  recognized  sufficientljr.  In  fact,  without 
the  catalogue,  there  is  almost  no  classification.  It  is  plain  that 
the  committee  became  aware  of  this  want  when  too  late,  en- 
tirely, to  remedy  it,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  subsequent  arrange- 
ment uf  the  Old  Masters  in  a  separate  room,  and  the  supplemen- 
tal catalogue  which  thev  have  lately  issued,  and  which  contains 
much  popular  and  useful  information*    We  have  alluded  to 
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these  matters  solely  in  a  regretful  n>irit,  because  we  know  tbe 
committee  to  be  a  high-minded  body  of  gentlemen,  who  have 
used  their  greatest  energies,  and  brought  the  best  intentions 
to  the  work ;  and  when  such  a  multitude  of  matters  had  to  be 
met,  and  contingencies  to  be  provided  for,  it  is  only  human 
that  there  should  be  some  little  shortcomings.  We  can  bat 
account  for  this  on  a  principle  of  Christopher  North's,  vho 
dolefully  laments  that  {^ntlemen,  in  all  they  ond^rtakei 
whether  in  painting,  music,  literature,  buildinff,  &rming,  or 
hunting,  are  certain  to  be  excelled  by  professionais.  Looking, 
however,  at  their  labors,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  they  have 
reason  to  be  very  self-gratulant,  and  the  country  has  reason  to 
pride  itself  upon  the  successful  result  of  their  efforts. 

We  have  hitherto  avoided  anything  like  criticism  upon  the 
works  of  art,  chiefly  because  we  tnink  the  public  has  had 
enough,  and  to  spare,  of  it  by  this  time.  Not  but  that  some 
very  good  critiques  have  been  written  upon  the  Exhibition  pic- 
tures. In  most,  however,  a  particular  tone  of  thought  gives 
a  partiality  for  some  walk  of  art,  and  suffers  no  excellence  to 
be  recognised  save  what  is  in  accord  with  it.  This  is  most 
evident  in  the  otherwise  clever  remarks  upon  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  which  have  appeared  in  a  periodical  denominate  Tke 
Zrpontor,  specially  devoted  of  the  contents  of  the  Great 
Exhibition.  The  writer  appears  to  have  a  most  profound  ad- 
miration for  paintings  illustrative  of  religious  subjects — od]j 
exceeded  by  his  (or  her)  love  for  saints.  The  works  of  the 
old  masters  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  this  character, 
are  more  especially  the  object  of  the  writer's  laudation,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  those  not  possessed  of  a  similar  turn  of  mind 
to  agree  with  his  deductions.  When  those  works  were  painted, 
churches  were  the  only  galleries,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
churchmen  the  only  patrons.  It  followed,  that  Beli^on,  and 
the  lives  of  holy  men,  would  naturally  form  the  subjects  j  in 
those  times,  also,  mankind  were  more  credulous,  and  easier 
pleased.  The  various  legends  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church 
were  implicitly  believed,  and  a  literal  representation  of  them 
in  painting  was  looked  upon  with  awe  ana  veneration.  It  was, 
doubtless,  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  more  than  a  love  for  ait, 
which  made  the  inhabitants  of  Florence  can^  Gimabue's  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  in  procession  through  their  streets,  to  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  NoveUa."^    This  feeling  regarding  those 

*  See  Wiieman'a  Esnys,  and  lira.  Jameaon'i  Legenda  of  the  Madonna. 
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paintings  is  altogether  wanting  amongst  the  moderns^  who  do  not 
permit  the  subject^  if  bad,  to  save  the  picture  from  the  most 
unequivocal  condemnation.  It  is,  therefore,  a  useless  endea* 
vour  to  try,  by  praising  only  this  department  of  art,  to  create 
a  similar  taste  now.  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  Macbeth  is  ad- 
mired, but  the  terror  once  attachable  to  witches  is  now  impos- 
sible  to  be  understood  by  a  modem  audience ;  yet,  in  his  time, 
the  weird  sisters  must  have  been  thought  horrible,  and  doubt- 
less were  intended  by  him  to  excite  fear  and  dread.  No 
powers  of  acting  are  capable  of  exciting  this  in  a  modem 
audience — no  power  of  art  can  kindle  the  feeling  which  ex- 
isted in  the  simple  minds  of  the  people  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  present  race. 

The  same  tum  of  mind  is  evident  in  the  critical  remarks 
upon  the  sculpture — which  is  praised  inordinately  for  the  posses- 
sion of  some  supposed  quality  that  is  impossible  to  be  realized 
or  understood — and  works  very  similar  are  dispraised,  because 
of  not  having  this  most  incomprehensible  perfection. 
Mac  Do  well,  for  instance,  is  peculiarly  the  object  of  extrava- 
gant laudation  because  of  this  quality — witness  the  following 
from  the  third  number  of  the  Exposiior : — 

"In  the  EvB  of  MacDowell  both  the  reasons  above  alluded  to  for 
the  choice  of  the  naked  fig^ure  unite.  Historical!/  necessary,  the 
pure  form  of  a  woman  is  also  chosen  as  the  highest  expresiion  of  her 
Mighest  quality^  and  in  this  lovelj  figure  we  have,  indeed,  the 
ver^  personified  Purity  of  her  whole  race.  The  lovely  Eve  rests 
against  the  shoot  of  the  fatal  tree,  round  which  the  serpent  insinu- 
ates himself  near  her,  with  his  suggestions  to  her  curiosity  and  am- 
bition. She  pauses  yet  a  while  in  doubt,  she  is  hesitating  towards 
guilt  already,  she  is  still  but  on  its  threshold,  and  we  behold  her  in 
the  last  moment  of  her  innocence  indeed,  but  still  innocent.  An 
instant  later,  and  her  beauteous  form  could  no  longer  truly  express 
what  Qod  had  created  Hfor.  A  day  before,  and  we  should  haye  had, 
indeed,  the  loveliness  of  Paradise ;  but  we  should  have  missed  the 
suggestion  of  our  race's  history.  The  attitude  is  charmingly  sugges- 
tive of  childlike  innocence,  and  the  expression  of  the  little  graceful 
features  shows  all  that  fawn-like  girlishness  which  one  cannot  help 
attributing  to  the  maiden  Eve,  sporting  in  the  primeval  garden.  Her 
intellect  is  just  asserted  by  her  aoubting,  yet  the  form  of  her  head 
does  not  express  much  of  it ; — that,  perhaps,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  very  history  itself.  The  curlings  flowing  hair  and  rounded 
face  tell  you  those  tresses  are  of  gold,  and  those  eyes  of  gentle  blue, 
more  completely  than  a  very  painting  ;  and  while  the  admirer  is  full 
of  gladness  at  the  soft  and  graceful  form  (and  especially  the  exqui- 
sitely modelled  arms)  he  recognizes  in  the  attitude  of  the  right  hand 
and  arm  flung  over  the  head,  taken  together  with  the  abstractid  eye 

51 
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and  the  mmU  already  nnJdng  into  solemn  MiiUnestf  an  ttnconaciouaeu 
of  an/  presence  but  Ood*s — an  unconsciousness  of  self  which  amounts 
to  a  sense  of  the  entire  propriety  and  naturalness  of  her  costume  ;^ 
all  which  oonreys  to  the  mind  in  its  best  and  most  unohtmave  fMrm 
the  full  instinct  of  perfect  Purity." 

In  the  above  description  of  parity  we  fear  the  writer  resem- 
bles Mr.  Rnskin  in  incomprehensibility — ^we  are  likewise 
utterly  unable  to  nnderstand  bow  he  discovered  that  the 
"tresses  are  of  gold/'  and  the  eyes  "gentle  blue/'  of 
MacDowell's  statue^  and  what  physical  alteration  of  form  he 
supposed  could  have  taken  place  after  the  fall — "  an  instant 
later."  If  the  highest  quality  of  woman  is  to  be  well  formed— 
verily  we  are  struck  with  wonder. — Shakspeare  has  it  that 
nature's  gifts  to  women  are  mightily  misplaced — 

^  For  those  tbat  she  makes  fair,  she  scarce  makes  honest :  and  thoae 
that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill  favouredly." 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that,  "considered  strictly  in  the 
essence  of  its  design,  the  most  perfect  of  all  Gh>d'8  works  is 
the  yei  undegradedfarm  of  man.''  Now  what  form  is  that  ? 
Not  the  form  of  man  as  he  is,  for  this  he  supposes  is  d^raded. 
Then  what  model  for  form  is  an  artist  to  take  ?  Farther,  he 
writes,  tbat  this  excellence  of  form  consists,  "  not  in  the  mere 
expression  of  countenance,"  but  "  in  the  perfect  and  appfo- 
pnate  form  and  color  of  every  part  of  his  frame."  How  is 
the  sculptor — for  whose  use  and  benefit  this  has  been  specially 
written — to  give  color  ?  then  follows : — 

'*  And  in  woman,  the  Complement  of  this  self-sufficing  intellectusl 
character  and  protecting  physical  power — in  woman  the  finer  send- 
tiveness  of  a  purer  moral  nature,  the  softer  and  more  delicate  in- 
stincts of  a  tenderer  and  more  devotional  wirit,  gain  expression  in 
that  wonderful  series  of  soft  and  ricbly-flowmg  lines  which  make  her 
perfect  figure  the  very  embodiment  oi  the  highest  grace  which  the 
Divine  Creator  formed  into  life.** 

If  this  is  anything  it  is  nonsense,  forming  moreover,  an  admir- 
able specimen  of  a  style  that  appears  to  be  growing  in  this 
city — ^and  which  many  people  take  for  fine  writing — ^poetrv — 
eave  the  mark  1  The  use  of  the  word  '^  technical,  as  applied 
to  manipdation,  is  also  very  frequent  in  these  papers,  and  is 
altogether  a  misapplication ;  it  is,  so  used,  a  twin  brother  of 
the  term  ''  word  painting,*'  which  the  fine-writing  school  have 
lately  introduced,  to  derignate  an  author's  description.  The 
writer  thinks  that**-'' a  jB«i/0o^  %iat^e  even  where  it  consists  of 
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<mly  a  9%ngle  figure,  ought  to  be  equally  complete  in  its  oat- 
lines  from  whatever  pointy  around^  in  fronts  behind^  or  at  any 
side/'  and^  growing  enthusiastic,  he  tells  us  that,  looking  at 
it,— 

''  From  all  these  positions  you  cannot  contemplate  this  delicious 
worky  without  being  charmed  with  the  vigorous  grace,  the  harmo- 
nious attitude,  and  correct  and  sweetly  moderated  proportions  of 
the  figure,  but  its  effect  is  better  than  merely  to  charm  the  eye, 
for  the  longer  you  study  it  the  more  you  will  become  filled  with  its 
expression, — which  is  Purity.  Here,  at  last,  there  is  a  work  of  art 
which  fulfils  the  higher  requirements  of  art,  for  it  improves,  ele- 
vates, ennobles  the  student  of  it.  The  only  blemish  m  the  Eve 
consists,  perhaps,  in  the  position  of  the  lower  limbs.  It  has  been 
remarked,  too,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  body  appears  too  large  or 
too  prominent,  and  this  will  probably  be  found  to  arise  from  the 
comparative  slenderness  of  the  limbs  from  the  hip  to  the  knee.'* 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  tenderly  this  suppositious  blemish 
is  alluded  to ;  but  there  are  differences  of  opimon,  on  this 
''  lower  part  of  the  body  being  too  large  or  too  prominent 
Leigh  Hunt,  writing  of  the  *^  far  famed  Venus  de  Medioi," 
observes  that — "  The  timid  praises  which  cold  northern  criti- 
cism ventures  to  bestow  upon  naked  beauty,  are  not  calculated  to 
do  it  justice.  We  first  vulgarize  our  terms  with  a  coarse  ima- 
gination, and  then  are  afraid  to  do  justice  to  what  they  express. 
It  would  be  difficult  nowadays  to  convey,  in  English,  th« 
impression  of  the  Italian  word  fianchi  (flanks)  with  the  re- 
quisite delicacy,  in  speaking  of  V(i<t  naked  human  figure.  W^ 
use  it  to  mean  onlv  the  sides  of  an  army,  of  a  fortified  place,  or 
of  a  beast.  Yet  the  words  rilevaiifiaficki  (flanks  in  relief}  are 
used  by  the  greatest  Italian  poets  to  express  a  beautv,  eminent 
among  all  beautiful  females  who  are  not  pinched  and  spoilt  by 
modem  fashions;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
figure  which  the  sculptor  presented  to  his  mind  in  forming 
the  Venus  de  Medici.  But  to  those  who  have  seen  the  Venus 
of  Canova,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  all  which  constitutes 
the  loveliness  of  the  female  figure,  the  Venus  de  Medici  is  the 
reverse  of  that  lank  and  insipid  personage.'^ 

MacDowell^s  statue  of  Eve  is  a  very  truthful  and  a  most 
perfect  representation  of  the  nude  figure  of  a  woman,  and  that 
is  as  much  as  a  sculptor  can  achieve,  or  that  the  art  will  admit 
of.  It  might  be  (»lled  Indecision,  or  a  Bather  Fearful  of 
the  Water,  or  Innooence,  according  to  the  ideas  suggested 
by  the  statue  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder^— the  only  thing 
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that  makes  it  Eve  is  the  conventional  serpent  coiled  round  tie 
'^  fatal  tree/'  and  tlie  word  EYE  would  have  answered  jimt 
as  well — put  a  rock  instead  of  the  tree^  and  some  sea  shells  in 
lieu  of  the  serpent,  and  then  it  will  serve  for  a  Bather,  or  for 
Caljpso  thinking  of  Ulvsses  after  his  departure.  We  have 
made  the  above  extracts  because  they  afford  a  fair  sample  of  a 
great  deal  of  very  prevalent  bathos,  al>out  this,  and  similar  woib^ 
which  it  is  not  desirable  should  ^n  currency — such  hyperbole 
and  extravagance  of  language  is  likely  to  do  great  mischief, 
besides  there  is  so  much  absurdity  in  praising  Iris^h  aitM 
contributions,  as  the  *'  loveliest  and  noblest  works,  graceful  in 
form  as  they  are  faultless  in  expression/'  and  decrying  others, 
that  are  in  all  essentials  just  as  clever.  Bailey's  ''  Eve  at  Uie 
Fountain"  is  a  work  perfectly  upon  a  par  vrith  Mac  DowelPs 
"Eve" — ^yet  it  is  thus  spoken  of  in  No.  18  of  the ''Expo- 
sitor"— 

"  In  Mr.  Bailbt's  figure  the  only  end  sought  is  mere  technical 
correctness  of  detail,  and  he  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  neccssitT 
for  something  more  than  that  correctness.  Accordingly,  thoagi 
the  attitude  be  simple  and  effective,  though  the  model  from  which  he 
moulded  his  figure  be  accurately  copied  on  the  whole,  and  though 
the  composition  be  so  careful  that  the  outlines  are  in  every  part  soft, 
smooth,  flowing,  and  agreeable,  still  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  work  which  ought  to  be  idealized  is  after  all  no  more  than  a  per- 
trait  of  that  which  exists  in  the  ordinary  life  around  us,  and  meani 
nothing  more  than  the  development  of  ordinary  human  health.  It  is 
in  his  thus  exhibiting  but  the  merest  actuality  in  st^le  that  the 
English  follower  chieflj  fails  in  comparison  with  his  Itaban  masters : 
for  Oanova  always  ardently  sought  those  proportions  by  which  the 
highest  ideal  beauty  was  attained  by  the  Greeks,  and,  as  he  imsginecl 
might  be  attained  oy  a  modem  ;  and  he  only  failed  by  trusting  too 
much  to  imitation,  to  the  eclectic  principle  upon  which  the  disciples  of 
the  correctness  of  the  Oarracci  School  wrecked  their  genius  sod 
what  creative  power  they  possessed.  Such  beauty  as  the  present 
statue  possesses  is  altogether  passive,  and  were  there  no  Catalogue 
entry  or  inscription  to  tell  its  name,  it  might  be  taken  for  some  tired 
nymph  of  Diana^  insted  of  the  pure  and  noble  creature  intended  to 
be  represented." 

Bailey  has  deservedly  r^ched  to  eminence  in  his  professiooi 
and  is  a  Royal  Academician  of  several  years  standing— bi^ 
works  in  the  Exhibition,  or  elsewhere,  are  not  deficient  in 
any  qualities  which  they  ought  to  possess — therefore,  when 
MacDowell  is  in  comparison  so  much  bepraised,  we  fear  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  his  being  an  Irishman.  We  hope  Tsb 
Irish  Quarterly  Hisvnsw  is  free  from  such  patriotism. 
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Bailey  exhibits  '^  The  Three  Graces/*  a  very  beautiful  group, 
which  the  writer  in  the  ^'  Expositor'^  abo  thus  depreciates  : — 

**  Fearful  perhaps  of  too  close  an  imitation  of  what  had  been  well 
done  before  (in  the  celebrated  painting  of  Baffaelle,  and  the  eouallj  well 
known  marble  of  Canova,  not  to  sneak  of  other  examples),  Mr.  Bailey 
avoided  the  usual  arrangement  or  placi^ff  the  Three  on  their  feet 
and  grouping  them  on  terms  of  equalitv.  He  has  accordingly  adopted 
the  sitting  and  reclining  attitudes,  and  in  doinr  so  he  has  thought  it 
essential  strictly  to  follow  the  academic  rule  o?  the  pyramid,  and  one 
of  the  sisters  is  elevated  upon  a  high  seat  while  the  others  are  dis- 
posed at  her  feet,  yet  one  of  them  only  reclining,  and  the  third 
seated,  so  as  to  occupy  a  position  exactly  intermediate  in  height  in 
relation  to  her  companions.  This  is  composition  by  rule  of  three, 
we  presume,  as  taught  in  the  Academy,  but  it  is  the  farthest  possi- 
ble  trom  that  of  an  Artist,  for  it  means  nothing  at  all." 

This  is  in  the  worst  style  of  Mr.  Buskin's  flippant,  would  be, 
sarcastic  manner  in  decrying  those  rules  of  art  which  long 
experience,  and  the  united  researches  of  gifted  men  in  various 
times,  have  established.  The  form  of  the  pyramid  is  the  most 
general  in  nature ;  all  her  works  mould  themselves  into  this 
shape ;  trees  and  plants  invariably  present  it ;  and  animals  or 
other  objects  forming  a  group,  resemble  a  pyramid,  because  of 
the  laws  of  optica  which  always  make  the  nearest  apparently 
the  lar^st.  So  that  unless  placed  in  a  right  line  they  must 
take  this  form,  and  a  line  is  the  rarest  thing  in  nature :  a  river 
never  flows  in  a  strait  line;  no  one  ever  saw  cattle  lie  down 
in  a  field  like  a  rank  of  soldiers ;  in  fact,  diversity  of  form  and 
arrangement  is  universal,  and  even  the  very  word  pyramid 
shows  how  nature  acts.  The  inconsistency,  too,  is  most  glaring, 
of  blaming  Bailey  for  doing  that  for  effecting  which  praise 
is  given  to  Bafiaelle  and  Canova.  The  celebrated  group  of 
the  Graces,  by  Canova,  is  a  pyramidal  group,  as  he  has  repre- 
sented the  middle  Sister  much  taller  than  the  others,  who  look 
up  tocher :  and  Baffaelle  has  done  the  same.  Th6  critic  states 
that  the  Greek  idea  of  the  Graces  was  of  three  sisters,  exactly 
equal,  exactly  dike,  and  that  they  were  always  renresentea 
"standing  or  sitting,  on  perfect  equality,  and  holding  each 
other  by  the  hand.''  Can  it  be  that  he  thinks  Bailey  should 
have  represented  them  all  standing  in  the  same  attitude,  side 
by  side  P  The  only  work  of  art  we  remember  to  have  heard 
of  that  is  so  treated,  is  the  picture  of  the  Ficar  of  WakefUUtt 
family.  As  to  the  "  affectation  of  drapery  which  iust  serves 
to  exclude  the  beautiful  intention  of  the  Greek,     we  could 
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have  wished  it  awaj ;  it  is  too  small  for  any  purpose  of  adfitj, 
and  rather  serves  to  surest  that  the  figures  are  anclothed;  t 
perfectly  nude  figure  is  never  indelicate  in  sculpture,  being 
what  the  art  is  most  fitted  to  portray;  drapery  must  be  of  vecj 
simple  character,  or  it  appears  heavy,  and  all  else  sculpture  re- 
presents disadvantageouslv.  We  have  dwelt  upon  this  style 
of  criticism,  because  we  believe  that  it  is  calculated  to  injure 
the  dawning  taste  of  our  people :  they  should  not  be  taogLt 
thus. — ^'Teaching  we  leam'^  is  a  wise  thought,  and  vei; 
admirable  for  the  instructor,  but  not  so  excdlent  for  the  in- 
structed. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  arrangement  was  not 
effected  between  the  Q)mmittee  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy,  so  that  the  an- 
nual exhibition  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  of  the 
latter  body,  might  have  been  held  under  the  same  roof.    That 
the  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland  is  so  inadequatelj  repre- 
sented in  the  latter,  is  deplorable,  as  only  a  very  small  number  of 
the  artists  of  this  country  contributed,  and  these  sparingly,  and 
not,  by  any  means,  their  best  works.    The  foreign  visitors 
will  be  more  especially  disappointed  at  this  strange  proceeding, 
and  wiU,  most  probably,  leave  Ireland  with  the  idea  that  oor 
progress  in  art  is  in  even  a  less  advanced  state  than  it  reallj 
occupies.    We  believe  some  attempt  at  co-operation  was  mad^ 
but  the  particukrs  have  not  transpired ;  had  such  taken  place, 
both  parties  would  have  been  gainers  thereby ;  as  at  preseoC 
the  Exhibition  Committee  are  open  to  the  reproach  of  having 
ransacked  Europe  for  works,  whilst  not  showing  the  common 
love  for  home,  cherished  even  amongst  untutoiM  savi^es,  bj 
seeking  to  display  fittingly  the  works  of  their  fellow  conntrf- 
men.    The  Academy,  too,  can  expect  but  a  moiety  of  the  vi- 
sitors of  the  Great  Exhibition  to  view  their  Collection— to 
comparatively  inferior  in  point  both  of  numbers  and  exoellenoe. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  to  expect  that  the  Academy  should 
for^  the  fund  derivable  from  the  proceeds  of  their  Exhibition, 
and  make  a  sacrifice,  merely  because  a  wealthy  individiud 
thought  fit  to  be  philanthropic.    But  when  we  consider  the 
large  sums  expend^ — ^we  might  almost  say  lavished*^upon 
matters,  certainly  not  more  important  or  interesting,  by  the 
Committee,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  no  pecuniaiy 
feeling  could  have  been  the  obstacle.    Certainly,  the  eidubitioii 
of  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy  would  have  more  appro- 
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priately  occupied  the  Fine  Arts  Uall,  than  the  Mediaeval  Court 
or  the  Gallery  of  Antiquities ;  but^  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
by  a  proper  disposition  of  the  Exhibition  Building,  there  would 
have  been  ample  room  for  all. 

We  hope  it  was  owing  to  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Academy  to  co-operate  that  this  course  was  adopted  by 
the  Committee;  from  several  jears  experience  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  body^  we  very  much  incline  to  the  idea  of  its  success  be- 
ing as  fallacious  a  hope  as  ever  Turner  embodied,  in  that  famous 
manuscript  from  which  he  was  so  fond  of  painting  extraordinary 
pictures.  In  truth,  the  Academicians  dfo  many  things  they 
ought  by  all  means  to  leave  undonci  and  omit  the  performance 
of  a  great  deal  that  they  ought  to  accomplish ;  but,  whether 
of  omission  or  commission,  most  of  their  sins  are  occasioned 
by  the  unfortunate  constitution  of  the  body,  which  limits  the 
number  of  its  members.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that,  although 
possessing  a  building  rent  free,  in  perpetuity,  and  £300  yearly 
from  government — advantages  enjoyed  by  no  similar  institution 
in  Great  Britain — it  has  achieved  so  little  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  Elsewhere  they  designate  our  University 
''The  Silent  Sister,''  but  the  estimation  in  which  our  Academy 
is  held  falls  infinitely  lower.  There  are  many  circumstances 
which  have  contributed  to  retard  the  progress  of  Art  in  Ireland, 
and  it  would,  therefore,  be  most  unjust  to  charge  the  Academy 
solely  with  a  result  which  other  causes  also  tend  to  produce. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  more  talk  about  Art,  than  understanding 
or  appreciation  of  it :  the  middle  classes  in  England  are  vastly 
before  the  same  class  in  this  country  in  a  proper  feeling  for 
the  Fine  Arts ;  they  are  in  Ireland  quite  satisfied  to  excuse 
their  apathy  by  the  plea  of  want  of  capital ;  but  where  there  is 
a  will,  or  inclination,  there  is  a  way.  However,  the  Academy 
has,  by  no  means,  done  its  utmost :  where  so  great  slowness  of 
appreciation  of  Art  prevails,  it  becomes  the  more  essential  that 
the  body  of  artists  should  co-operate,  instead  of  which  they 
have  been  split  into  factions,  and  the  power  which,  if  all  com- 
bined, is  not  even  sufficient  for  the  exigency,  is,  unfortunately, 
turned  against  itself.  This  is  almost  altogether  owing  to  the 
limited  constitution  of  the  Academy,  the  charter  of  which 
was  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  London  Boval  Academy ; 
its  promoters  were,  we  doubt  not,  actuated  by  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, but  they  forgot  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two  cities. 
The  London  Academy  may  suit  all  the  purposes  for  which  it 
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was  founded  (although  that  has  been  questioned)  as  fonnhig 
a  kind  of  aristocracy  in  Art^  elected  from  the  body  of  tl»e 
artists^  who  are  very  numerous ;  but  in  Ireland  all  the  available 
artistic  talent  would  not  form  one  efficient  Society,  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  profession  would  not  amount  to  twice  the  number 
of  the  present  limited  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  which  consists 
of  but  fourteen  Academicians,  and  ten  Associates  It  will 
always  happen,  too,  that  the  best  of  its  members  will  ranove 
to  London,  as  affording  a  wider  field  for  genius.  They  will 
thus  become  absentee  members,  the  tendency  of  which  must  be 
to  make  our  Academy,  practically,  still  more  limited^  and  this 
Texy  injury  is  at  present  experienced  :  of  the  fourteen  Acade- 
mecians,  six.  Burton,  Crowley,  Frazer,  Moore,  Bothwdl,  and 
Thompson,  reside  out  of  the  country,  and  have  done  so  for 
some  years.  The  Academy  is  thus,  for  all  local  purposes,  re- 
duced to  eight  members,  who  are  obliged  to  fill  the  following 
offices — President,  Treasurer,  Librarian,  Secretary,  Keeper, 
three  Trustees,  Professor  of  Painting,  of  Sculpture,  of  Archi- 
tecture, four  members  of  Council,  three  members  of  Hanging 
Committee,  four  visitors  to  Life  Academy,  &c.,  and  one  is  in- 
evitably forced  to  the  conclusion,  either  the  work  to  do  is  no- 
minal, or  it  is  inadequately  performed. 

That  the  Academy  is  too  limited,  we  believe  several  of  its 
members  acknowledge,  but,  being  a  chartered  body,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  enlarge  it  without  a  new  charter,  involving  much  trouble 
and  considerable  expense.  With  regard  to  those  Academicians 
who  become  absentees,  they  naturally  wish  to  retain  the  honor- 
able distinction  they  have  arrived  at,  and  do  not  see  wl^ 
they  ought  to  resign  because  circumstances  make  a  change  of 
residence  desirable :  on  the  other  hand,  the  Academy  is  anxious 
to  retain  members  who,  by  their  talents,  are  a  credit  to  the 
body.  We  are  not  fully  cognisant  of  the  wording  of  the  char- 
ter, but  have  reason  to  think  that  it  gives  full  powets  for  the 
making  of  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  become  necessary 
for  the  due  efficiency  of  the  Academy;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
charter  as  to  Honorary  members,  yet  such  exist,  and  we  beheve 
their  number  is  not  limited  by  any  bye  law.  The  members 
who  become  absentees  manifestly  cannot  serve  the  Academy  in 
council,  and  it  is  found  they  do  not  even  support  the  Exhibi- 
tions to  that  extent  which  the  Academy  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  its  members.  In  fact,  the  honorary  distinction  is  the 
onlything  which  make  the  connexion  desirable,  nor  would  this 
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be  any  disadvantage  if  their  place  could  be  supplied  by  others. 
Architects,  also,  regard  a  connexion  with  the  Academy  in  a 
somewhat  similar  light,  for  there  are  many  professional  points 
upon  which  they  and  artists,  properly  so  called,  cannot  enter 
into,  or  appreciate  in  common.  The  annual  Exhibitions  are,  to 
them,  quite  secondary,  although  matters  of  the  last  importance 
to  artists.  Building  is  the  true  exemplification  of  the  ar- 
chitect's genius ;  and  plans  are,  to  a  great  extent,  intelligible 
only  to  those  skilled  to  appreciate  them :  they  are,  necessarily, 
but  preliminary,  and  even  when,  with  the  assistance  of  an  artist, 
made  pictorial,  always  suffer  by  contrast  with  paintings.  At 
the  original  founding  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  London  there 
was  more  need  of  an  honorary  distinction  for  the  architect, 
inasmuch  as  the  Institutes  of  British  Architects,  and  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland,  were  not  established.  One  or  two  ar- 
chitects have,  since  its  foundation,  been  always  members  of 
the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy,  which,  with  the  absentees,  re- 
duces the  number  of  artist  Academicians,  actually  available  for 
all  practical  matters  connected  with  art,  to  half  a  dozen  I  The 
proper  course  would  be  to  enlarge  the  body,  leaving  it  optional 
with  the  Academicians  to  regulate  the  number,  according  to 
the  amount  of  talent  available;  and,  if  this  cannot  be  effected 

i'ust  at  present,  some  temporary  arrangement  ought  to  be  made 
>y  means  of  Honorary  members,  or  some  such  mode,  so  as,  at 
all  events,  to  raise  the  number  of  effective  Academicians  to 
fourteen.  Some  of  the  artistic  societies  of  London  have  two 
classes  of  members,  although  in  their  published  lists  all  are 
placed  together  without  distinction,  and  it  is  found  to  work 
very  well ;  a  similar  procedure  might  be  adopted  here.  If  a 
change  is  not  made,  and  a  little  more  energetic  exertion  evinced, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  our  Academy  will  become  extinct : 
there  has  been  a  manifest  downward  tendency  for  some  years 
past. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  Academy  was  bound  to 
make  an  unusual  effort,  it  was  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Annual  Exhibition  would  not  be  held  in  connexion  with  the 
Great  Industrial  Exhibition :  eveiy  exertion  should  have  been 
used  to  make  it  not  only  fairly  exemplify  the  state  of  art  in 
Ireland,  but  also  as  attractive  as  possible.  Old  feuds  and  an- 
tagonisms ought  to  have  been  merged,  and  a  united  effort  for 
art  made  by  all  its  professors.  Yet  the  only  step  taken  by  the 
Academy  was  to  pass  a  resolution,  allowing  works  previously 
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exhibited  to  be  again  admiaaible  to  the  present  Ezhibitkm. 
When  the  divisions  which  prevail  amongst  the  Dablin  artistB 
(owing  principally  as  we  have  stated  to  the  limited  number  d 
ihe  Acaaemy,)  are  considered^  it  is  snrprising  the  unanimiij 
with  which  the  artists  withheld  their  works  from  the  gre»k  di»* 
play  in  Merrion-square ;  and  we  believe  that  it  was  not  nntil  it 
became  doubtful  whether  the  Academy  would  hold  an  Ex- 
hibition, that  many  of  the  few  even  who  have  works  there 
contributed ;  but  we  are  surprised  to  find  several  of  the  acade- 
micians so  wanting  in  etprit  ie  eotpi  as  to  exhibit  there  aba 

It  is  certainly  of  a  pieoe  with  the  entire  coilrse  of  the 
Academy,  that  after  the  Great  Exhibition  has  been  nearly 
three  months  opened,  its  annual  dispUy  slowly  appeared,  as  if 
ashamed  of  itself,  which  indeed  it  ought  to  be.  its  members 
do  not  seem  to  have  exerted  themselves  over  much :  one  only, 
out  of  the  entire  body,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  paint  a 
picture— a  very  clever  one  by  the  way  (No.  129,  ''CromwcH 
in  his  Study,''  by  T.  Bridgford,  &.H.A.),  specially  for  it- 
and  four  academicians  have  not  contributed  any  works  what- 
ever. It  is  not  much  to  expect  that  a  member  of  the  institu- 
tion should  paint  each  year  one  composition  picture  expressly 
for  the  Exhibition :  few  artbts  are  so  oppressed  with  commis- 
sions as  to  make  this  very  difficult — and  certainly,  if  thej 
have  done  any  work  at  all  within  the  year,  they  surely  could 
borrow  them  from  their  patrons  for  the  short  period  the  Ex- 
hibition is  kept  open.  Kow,  if  the  visitor  to  the  Exhibition 
goes  there  for  any  purpose,  it  is  to  see  what  the  Irish  school 
(if  there  be  such  a  thing)  can  produce ;  and  this  will  be  more 
particularly  the  case  with  the  foreign  visitor :  what  then  will 
be  thought  when  the  display  is  seen  to  be  eked  out  by  contri- 
butions from  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Baden,  Edinburgh,  Lon- 
don, &c  &c.  Will  it  not  be  considered  absurd,  and  be  set  down 
as  a  miserable  imitation  of  the  splendid  collection  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  I  In  other  vears  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
such  contributions ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  become  most 
desirable,  but  this  year,  when  there  are  brought  together 
elsewhere  in  Dublin,  so  many  specimens  of  the  modem  French, 
Belgian,  Prussian,  Bavarian,  Dutch,  and  German  schools, 
the  exposition  in  our  Academy  of  others  from  these  countries 
must  be  considered  somewhat  out  of  place,  especially  when 
home  talent  is  so  ill  represented. 

In  this,  the  twenty-seventh  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
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Hibernian  Academy^  nearly  all  the  works  have  been  before  ex- 
hibited both  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere.  We  remark  this^  not 
disparagingly,  for  we  consider  it  a  very  commendable  proceed- 
ing to  rescind,  for  the  year,  the  rnle  which  excluded  pictures 
before  exhibited  in  Dublin,  as  it  is  most  desirable,  in  order  to 
give  a  just  idea  to  strangers  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Ireland^ 
that  the  works  produced  by  our  artists  within  the  last  few 
years  should  be  made  available ;  we  only  regret  that  a  larger 
number  produced  within  the  present  year  are  not  there  also ; 
for  the  same  reason  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  some  of  the 
members  now  no  longer  living,  is  desirable.  It  is  painful  to 
see  that,  even  of  the  works  collected,  many  of  which  are  hishly 
creditable,  the  best  arrangement  has  not  been  made.  The 
larger  room  is  tolerably  well  hung,  but  it  would  be  much  the 
better  of  a  few  more  pictures.  As  the  walls  are  not  quite  co- 
vered, many  now  in  the  octagon  room  would  be  more  fittingly 
placed  there,  and  several  that  are  there,  if  excluded  altogether 
need  cause  no  regret.  There  are  a  few  in  the  small  gallery, 
that  refuge  of  the  destitute,  which  deserve  a  better  fate.  It 
is  no  place  for  pictures  at  all,  and  one  cannot  conceive  why 
they  should  be  placed  there. 

The  first  view  on  entering  the  Academy  is  any  thing  in  the 
world  but  gratifying.  The  Ante-Boom  is  the  worst  arranged 
Exhibition  room  it  was  ever  our  fortune  to  witness ;  it  is  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  water  colors.  On  looking  round,  one 
could  almost  fancy  that  some  effort  was  made  to  make  it  look 
as  indifferent  as  possible :  and,  indeed,  this  is  not  an  impro- 
bable supposition;  there  is  great  jealousy  amongst  oil  painters, 
of  water  color  art — witness  Turner's  having  left  it  as  an  in- 
junction in  his  will,  that  no  water  color  artist  should  ever 
enjoy  any  advantage  from  the  Institution  for  Decayed  Artists, 
which  he  bequeathed  his  wealth  to  found — and  as  most  of  the 
Academicians  are  oil  painters,  perhaps  the;^  did  not  particularly 
exert  themselves ;  either  this,  or  else  their  taste  is  not  very 
artistic.  The  principal  portion  of  the  room  is  occupied  by 
several  large  cartoons  by  Goetzenberger — so  large  indeed  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  space  left  to  hang  the  larger  sized 
water  color  paintings  in  their  proper  places.  Groetzenberger — 
''  an  eminent  German  Painter,^'  as  ChristoiAer  Moore  takes 
care  to  tell  us  in  another  part  of  the  catalogue,  thus  intro- 
doces  his  cartoons — 

<*  Note— In  the  Drinking  Hall,  (Trinkballe)  at  Baden-Baden,  I 
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have  painted  twenty  Frescoea.  The  suhiects,  which  are  produced 
in  chronological  order,  commence  with  those  times,  when  the  Bo- 
mans  first  subjugated  the  (UrbadnerJ  old  inhabitants  of  Baden :  this 
forms  the  first  painting  on  the  side  walL  The  second  treats  of  the 
culdvation  of  the  Baden-reg^ons  how  the  Romans  cleared  the  forests, 
planted  the  blessed  vine,  built  baths  upon  those  healthful  swings, 
erected  temples,  &c.,  &c  In  the  third,  we  see  how  a  femaJe  Dmid, 
incites  the  Old  '  Badenish'  to  rise  and  fight  agunst  the  intruders ; 
and  how  the  Romans  are  driven  back  beyond  the  river  March,  to 
make  room  for  a  kinder  race  and  better  drinkers.  After  this  period 
begins  that  poetical  turn  of  mind,  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  there  harboured  and  created  so  many  beautiful  and  useful  le- 
ffends ;  fourteen  of  which  are  demonstrated  in  the  then  following 
fourteen  larger  Fresco  paintings. 

**  Only  six  of  the  respective  cartoons  I  was  able  to  send  to  Dub- 
lin, and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  only  the  minor  ones.  The  best  have 
been  sold  in  Qermany ;  and  another  part  of  them  are  now  exhibited 
in  London,  at  Mr.  (Jhristopher  Moore's,  22,  Howland-street,  Fits- 
roy-square." 

Pity  His,  Oh  Goetzenberger !  that  thou  didst  not  sell  them 
all,  or  else  have  kept  these  with  the  rest  in  22  Howland-street, 
Fitzroysquare.  The  following  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
cartoons  are  given  in  the  catalogue ;  and  we  transcribe  them 
as  curiosities  of  literature ;  they  are  in  the  style  of  the  genius 
who  wrote  the  puffs  for  Mrs.  Jarle/a  Wbjl  Works. 

<<  164  Cartoon, — Tounker  Burkhard  Keller,  of  Tburg,  kneek  be- 
fore the  spirit  of  a  Roman  Priestess,  which,  in  the  hour  of  ghosts, 
and  upon  a  certain  crossway,  had  by  many  persons  been  seen  and 
was  universally  dreaded.  But  the  daring  Burkhard  had  sought  the 
spirit,  addressed  it,  and  even  offered  a  declaration  of  love,  in  return 
for  which,  the  spirit  bereft  him  of  his  soul.  Burkhard  Keller  is 
just  sinking  into  death,  as  the  spirit  puts  a  garland  of  roses  upon 
his  head,  and  a  bird  of  death  ahghts  upon  him.  A  knight,  who  nas 
listened  to  all  from  afar,  flees  to  the  Bourg  of  Hohen  Baden. — 
Night." 

"172  Cartoon,— The  Angel's  and  Devil's  Pulpit.  In  the  fore- 
ffround  on  the  left,  upon  a  rock  stands  an  angel,  bearing  the  palm  in 
his  hand.  All  around  him  the  multitude  is  listening,  many  peasants, 
knights,  harvesters,  woodmen,  &c.  .*  in  their  midst  there  is  a  wild 
young  huntsman,  for  whose  conversion  his  g^od  wife  still  is  prayiog 
to  the  angel.  To  the  right  in  the  background  is  the  devil,  sur- 
rounded by  seductive  women,  a  profligate,  and  a  hypocrite.  The 
devil  begins  to  rage,  as  he  sees  that  all  the  people  forsake  him,  and 
only  a  few  soldiers  and  other  loafers  remain  witn  him.  In  his  fury 
he  stamps  with  his  foot  a  hole  into  the  hard  rock — Noon-time." 

'•  220.  The  Convent  of  all  Saints.  A  Oipsv  woman  sits  in  the 
foreground,  wringing  her  hands  in  dread  and  fear,  as  her  lover,  a 
Student  out  of  the  Convent  of  All  Saints,  climbs  up  a  steep  rock, 
in  the  middle  ground,  to  fetch  back  the  golden  ornament  of  his 
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maiden,  from  a  high  impending  Raven's  nest.  The  thievish  Raven 
had  stolen  it,  when,  a  little  whue  before,  the  careless  girl  had  thrown 
it  upon  the  ground,  while  she  went  to  bathe  in  a  near  cascade." 

Now  if  these  are  some  of  "  the  beautiful  and  usefiil  legends'' 
which  the  kinder  race,  and  better  drinkers,  who  now  people 
Baden,  extirpated  the  poor  old  Bomans  to  invent  and  create, 
we  say  defend  us  from  importations  of  the  like»  for  we  are  un- 
romantic  enough  to  think  such  works  as  clearing  forests, 
planting  the  vine  tree,  and  erecting  temples,  baths,  &c.,  as  the 
Bomans  did,  were  infinitely  preferable;  and  as  to  the  car- 
toons, they  are  equally  bad  substitutes  for  finished  paintings, 
which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  an  exhibition.  There  is  not 
much  fear  that  these  will  Germanise  our  taste ;  our  ideas  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  useful  are  rather  different ;  and  as  to  drawing 
and  imaginative  power, — the  cartoons  exhibited  some  years 
back  in  Westminster  Hall,  by  our  own  artists,  were  far 
superior. 

If  the  water  color  paintings  had  been  arranged  in  the  octa- 
gon room,  or  Gallery  of  the  Antique  School,  as  it  is  designated 
in  the  catalogue,  they  would  have  suited  the  room,  and  the 
room  and  light  would  have  suited  them  admirably — the 
sculpture  too  would  have  been  much  more  appropriately 
placed  in  the  ante-room,  than  scattered  about  in  all  directions 
as  at  present,  injuring  the  paintings  by  contrast  of  their  white- 
ness, and  injured  themselves  by  the  defective  light  and  position. 
The  cartoons  might  then  have  occupied  their  present  place,  if 
great  anxiety  were  felt  to  display  their  beauties — ^but  some 
species  of  framing  would  be  desirable— in  the  printed  rules 
appended  to  the  catalo^e,  it  is  stated  that,  **  No  pictures  will 
be  f^eived  except  in  gilt  frames,''  and  that  **  the  Porters  of 
the  Academy  are  instructed  not  to  receive  any  works,  except 
in  accordance  with  these  regulations."  How  then  did  the 
cartoons  effect  an  entrance  ?  for  they  have  not  a  vestage  of  a 
frame,  and  look  most  unfinished  and  bare  for  the  want  thereof. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  so  few  visitors — and  sadly  contrast 
the  empty  rooms  with  the  crowds  who  throng  the  London 
annual  displays  of  the  various  Fine  Art  Societies;  in  the  days 
of  our  Art- Union  there  used  to  be  something  like  an  atten- 
dance too;  a  public  interest  in  the  Academy  Exhibition  was 
then  created  wliich  it  is  a  pity  proved  so  temporary.  There  is 
an  old  saying,  ^'  let  by-gones  be  by-gones  "  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  *downfal  are  sad  to  hear,  but  easy  to  tell — at  all 
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treutoy  if  past  experience  is  good  for  anything  it  is  to  enable 
us  to  avoid  former  mistidLes ;  and  we  would  1^  ^d  to  see  the 
revival  of  the  institution  on  the  money  prize  system,  eschewing 
altogether  the  distribution  of  engravings,  as  a  useless  and  veiy 
large  item  of  expenditure.  This  would  confine  the  Art-Union 
to  its  strict  origual  intention — ^for  the  distribution  of  engrav- 
ings  was  an  after  graft  upon  the  system,  the  utility  of  which 
is  very  questionable,  at  least  the  print  publishing  trade  think 
it  has  done  them  much  injunr — the  real  gainers  are  most  pro- 
bably the  frame  makers.  The  Boyal  Irish  Art-Union  is  at 
present  in  the  peculiar  position  of  being  neither  existing  nor 
defunct ;  if  its  former  managers  will  not  resuscitate  it,  we 
would  impress  upon  them  the  desirableness  of  a  quiet  inter* 
ment  and  winding  up  of  its  affairs,  so  as  at  least  to  leave  the  way 
open  to  the  establishment  of  another.  We  would  gladly  see  it 
extricated  from  the  A^lum  for  Distressed  Protestants,  iu 
Molesworth-street,  where  it  has  now  taken  refuge. 

There  is  another  cause  contributing  to  the  deserted  state  of 
the  Academy  Exhibition,  to  which,  before  conduding,  we 
must  allude.  In  a  moment  of  unfortunate  philanthropy, 
and  yielding  to  an  absurd  furor  about  spreading  a  taste  for 
Art  amongst  the  masses,  which  was  very  prevalent  a  few  yean 
ago,  and  which  made  captive  the  judgm^it  of  manv  intelligent 
and  far  seeing  people — the  members  of  the  Academy  deter- 
mined, at  the  close  of  the  season,  to  open  the  Exhibition  for 
the  benefit  of  the  operative  classes,  **  at  the  small  charge  of 
one  penny/'  For  the  first  year  it  worked  well — ^the  Art-Union 
was  at  the  highest  point  of  its  prosperity ;  all  **  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  "  who  wished  to  visit  the  Exhibition  had  already  paid 
their  shillings,  and  a  vast  number  of  ''trades  people *and 
servants,'^  who  neve^r  saw  an  exhibition  of  pictures  before, 
swelled  the  coffers  of  the  Academy  with  their  pence ;  but  the 
next,  and  following,  year  made  a  woful  change — for  those  of 
the  unwashed,  who  saw  the  show  once,  cared  not,  apparently, 
to  see  it  again,  at  all  events  they  never  came ;  but  instead 
came  numbers  who  heretofore  paid  a  shilling,  and  who  now 
waited  until  they  could  gain  admittance  as  the  operative 
classes — the  consequence  foUowed,  that  the  Exhibitions  be- 
came more  scantily  attended,  and  the  Treasurer's  i^oeipts  fell 
off  amazingly. 

If  a  taste  for  art  is  to  be  encouraged  amongst  our  peo* 
pie  generally—- and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it  should,  for 
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literary^  artistic  and  masical  tastes,  are  antagonistic  to  those  of 
the  pot  honse — this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  it  should  *  be 
effected  :  a  taste  for  art  is  of  slower  growth  than  such  mush- 
room  culture  will  produce,  and  must  be  inculcated  in  our 
schools,  upon  the  young  generation  springing  up  around  us. 
Drawing,  as  we  before  observed,  is  as  necessary  a  branch  of 
education  as  any  other,  and  quite  as  utilitarian.  The  members 
of  the  Mechanic's  Institute  had  always  the  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing tickets  for  half  price  to  the  Academy  Exhibition ;  and  they 
are  the  class  most  likely  to  derive  advantage  from  visiting  an 
annual  exhibition  of  pictures — which  is  to  say  the  truth  rather 
an  enjoyment  for  the  wealthy,  and  more  educated  portion  of 
the  community,  who  have  not  only  some  knowledge  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  but  the  means  for  its  patronage.  Music  is  equally 
refining :  why  was  it  not  thought  requisite  for  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  to  give  penny  concerts  to  the  operative  classes? 
We  hope  the  Academy  will  return  to  their  former  respectable 
procedure ;  what  was  intended  as  a  liberal  concession  has  been 
quite  perverted  by  a  class  whom  it  was  never  meant  to  in- 
dade.  Some  loss  will,  of  necessity,  be  sustained,  as  the  penny 
is  now  expected  and  waited  for;  but  a  sacrifice  must  be  made 
sooner  or  later,  for  the  evil  has  reached  a  climax. 

In  writing  these  remarks  we  have  been  unavoidably  obhged, 
in  some  instances,  to  assume  a  deprecatory  tone.  Leigh  Hunt 
says  that,  ''The  danger  of  the  habit  of  denouncing*-of  looking 
at  things  from  the  antipathetic  instead  of  the  sympathetic  side, 
-^is,  that  a  man  gets  such  a  love  for  the  pleasure  and  exalta- 
tion of  fault-finding,  as  tempts  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  make 
what  he  finds.''  We  can  only  hope  that  such  may  not  be  our 
case.  We  have  written  with  regret ;  our  sole  object  is  to  point 
out  what  we  believe  defective,  and  to  suggest  the  remedy,  know- 
ing that  good  can  only  result  firom  truth-telling,  and  that  the 
system  of  seeing  all  excellence  in  things  Irish  is  inimical  to 
progress.  We  long  for  the  day  when  Ireland  shall  possess  a 
>  National  Gallery— a  collection  of  the  works  of  her  own  sons, 
and  a  saloon  where  shall  be  displayed  the  portraits  of  those  who 
have  been  the  glory  of  our  Nation  in  art,  in  learning,  in  ge- 
nius, in  ebquence,  and  in  arms,  living  again  in 

"  — ^the  Painter's  pomp  of  hues,  the  Sculptor's  solemn  stone." 

But  this  cannot  be  accompUshed  by  talking,  by  admiring;  it 
must  be  the  work  of  earnest  men,  who  will  feel  that  Ireland, 
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which  has  erected  and  gathered  her  0W9  Exhibition^  and  which 
has  sent  forth  those  from  her  shore  to  whose  names  the  worid 
looks  as  to  the  pride  of  England  in  all  the  triumphs  of  genius,  is 
as  worthy  as  Scotland — worthy  even  as  she  nndoubtediy  is— to 
a  National  Gbllery,  and  to  all  the  advantages  which  spring  from 
the  early  cultivation  of  the  National  taste.  The  great  mass  of 
our  people  are  half  educated  in  the  feeling — ^the  sestheticism  of 
art — ^the  religion  which  they  profess  prepares  the  mind  to  ap- 
preciate the  emotions  which  spring  from  pictorial  represenU- 
tionsy  and  the  heart  of  him  whose  eye  gazes  with  reverence 
npon  some  rude  symbol  of  the  cross,  can  quickly  learn  to  fed 
from  the  beauty  of  Art,  all  the  emotions  which  it  formerly  ex- 
perienced through  the  medium  of  devotion.  We  want  Ait 
education  in  this  country ;  our  Schools  of  Design  prove  oar 
capability  in  applying  Art  instruction  practically,  and  a  book 
recently  written  by  Mr.  Magnire  of  Cork  shows  the  pressing 
daims  which  this  country  possesses  to  such  an  institution.* 

Mr.  Kay,  in  his  work.  The  Social  Condition  of  tie  Peofie, 
explains  that  all  continental  countries  make  art  instruction  a 
branch  of  the  regular  education  of  those  who  may  exhibit  a 
taste  for  its  pursuit.  We  claim  such  instruction  for  Iielafld, 
we  claim  a  National  Gallery  for  her,  and  then,  presuming  ignor- 
ance can  no  longer  ape  the  critic.  The  Iriik  Boguea  and  Bap- 
pareeSf  Pastorini's  PropAeeies^  and  Don  Belianis  of  Qreece, 
which  formed  the  library  of  Captain  Bod,  have  given  place 
to  the  National  School  books;  why  should  not  the  wretched 

Eictures  which  now  deface  the  wall  of  the  poor  man's  cottage, 
e  cast  aside  for  works  of  art  such  as  one  sees  in  the  humble 
houses  of  Gkrmany  ?  why  should  not  our  people  learn  to  appre- 
ciate paintings  as  subjects  of  love  rather  tlum  of  wonder?  whj 
should  the  peasant  or  the  artisan,  who  shows  with  pride  the 
noble  landscape  stretching  from  his  door,  be  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  painted  beauties  of  other  lands?  Because  he 
IS  ignorant,  he  cannot  experience  those  feelings  now, — the 
highest  branch  of  art  he  may  have  seen  is  one  of  the  clever 
scenes  placed  before  him  at  .the  Theatre;  but  give  him  ait 
training — hiar  National  .Gallery,  and  he  will  no  longer  waft 
open-mouthed  and  listless  through  the  halls  of  our  Academy. 

*  See  the  preceding  paper  in  our  present  number.    £p. 
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4.  Observations  on  the  Law  of  Partnership.      By  P.   J. 
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The  haste  of  our  legislators  in  rushing  upon  ill  considered 
and  dangerous  changes,  when  pressed  by  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  is  only  equjJled  by  their  tardiness  in  intro- 
ducing such  changes  as  would  be  obviously  of  the  most  im- 
portant advantage  to  the  community.  No  more  striking 
instance  of  this  neglect  is  presented  than  by  the  lon^  called 
for  ameliorations  in  the  existing  'laws  of  partnership  in  these 
countries.  We  have  under  this  law,  as  it  at  present  exists,  a 
clear,  almost  an  insuperable,  obstacle  to  small  local  improve- 
ments— we  have  a  drag  placed  upon  enterprise  and  inoustry, 
and  one  of  the  most  formidable  barriers  that  could  be  devised 
presented  to  the  developement  of  the  trade  and  manufactures 
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of  the  nation.  This  sabject  has  for  manj  years  attncUd 
public  attention!  and  we  have  had  more  thaa  one  Pariiameot- 
ary  Committee  inquiring  into  the  evils  of  the  present  srstom, 
and  the  propriety  of  changes  in  the  existing  law.  lei  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  authority  is  to  be  found  in  favor  of  a 
chan^ :  political  economists  and  merchants^  traders  and  of- 
cials,  theorists  and  practical  men,  have  given  evidence  agftinst 
the  present  system — and  all  persons  of  intelligence  who  are  dis- 
interested on  the  point  must  rise  from  the  pemsal  of  tliese 
reports  and  evidences,  aereed  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  mo- 
dification of  this  law,  and  indignant  at  the  gross  Diligence  of 
the  legislature.  The  entire  question  resolves  itself  into  this— 
should  we  have  limited  or  oiwmited  liability  in  our  paitaer- 
ships  ?  Should  we  continue  as  at  present  to  make  every  man 
who  has  any  share  in  the  profits  of  a  concern,  liable  for  tiie 
debts  of  the  firm  to  his  last  shilling  and  last  acre ;  or  should 
we,  as  in  France,  in  (Germany,  in  Holland,  in  America,  id 
Spain,  limit  that  liability,  and  say,  so  far,  to  such  an  amoimt 
only,  shall  you  be  liable  ?  Nothing  can  be  shorter  or  jdgk 
explicit  than  the  definition  that  may  be  given  of  the  present 
Ihw  of  partnership,  as  to  what  coTutitut^  a  partner.  Eveij 
person,  whether  contributing  capital  or  labor  to  a  firm  or 
to  a  business,  and  who  receives  in  return  a  share  of  the  profits, 
is  a  partner  with  all  the  rights,  and  subject  to  all  the  liabilities 
of  a  partner,  and  as  such  answerable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
concern. 

We  shall  now  take  a  few  instances  of  the  working  of  these 
laws  :  instances  not  rare  or  uncommon,  but  such  as  will  stiike 
every  man,  whether  actually  engaged  in  business  or  not,  as  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  Amongst  the  most  obvious,  and  oob- 
cerning  eoually  the  individual  and  the  public,  is  the  case  of 
small  local  improvements,  as  Waterworks,  Gas  Works,  Mar- 
ket-haUs.  The  undertaking  is  one  which  would  be  of  great 
service  to  the  community,  and  presents  a  reascmable  prospect 
of  giving  a  fair,  perhaps  more  than  ordinary,  return  for  &e 
money  invested.  The  sum  usually  required  to  obtain  a  pri- 
vate act  of  incorporation  (the  only  means  at  present  of 
limiting  the  liability  of  shareholders)  would  perhaps  equal  Uie 
entire  fund  necessary  for  the  work,  and  would  certainly  take 
away  such  a  disproportionate  amount  as  would  render  it  oat  of 
question  to  look  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Thete  are  possibly 
a  few  large  capitalists  who  would  be  able,  unassisted,  to  com- 
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plete  such  an  undertaking,  but  sddom  will  one  be  found  either 
with  so  much  capital  unappropriated,  or  unengaged  in  trade^  or 
if  he  were  discovered,  willing  to  risk  his  entire  fortune  on  a  very 
speculative  undertaking.  But,  six  or  eight  men  may  be  found, 
who  can  readily  spare  such  sum  or  sums  as  when  added  will  be 
sufficient,  but  here  the  law  at  once  interferes,  l^ey  are  prepared 
to  risk  whatever  sum  they  invest  in  the  concern,  but  the  law 
says  each  and  every  of  you  is  liable,  if  any  thing  goes  wrong,  for 
all  you  possess,  even  though  you  invest  but  £100  and  are  to 
get  but  100th  part  of  the  profits.  It  may  be  said  this  cannot 
be  a  reasonable  speculation,  or  they  would  not  dread  unlimitod 
liability  to  third  parties,  and  each  partner  or  shareholder  has 
only  to  bear  his  proportion  of  the  loss.  True,  but  that  un- 
limited liability,  that  unknown,  undiscovered  and  undiscover- 
able  bugbear,  will  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  terrify.  Men 
may  engage  smaU  sums  in  a  local  speculation  because  it  seems 
likely  to  pay,  and  as  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  their  neigh- 
bourhood;—who  would  have  neither  time  nor  disposition 
to  scrutinize  the  solvency  of  each  of  their  co-adventurers, 
or  look  narrowly  into  aU  the  possibilities  of  robberies  by 
servante,  contractors,  unforeseen  accidente,  and  those  va- 
rious mishaps  to  which  the  safest  speculations  are  liable. 
If  we  ask  any  man  acquainted  with  the  vicissitudes  of  trade 
to  join  in  a  local  undertaking  and  contribute  his  £100  or 
£1000,  what  will  be  the  answer?  '^I  have  a  little  spare 
capital  in  the  funds  which  I  would  very  gladly  invest  in  tnese 
gas  works,  they  would  be  a  verv  great  advantage  to  us  all,  and 
would  I  think  pay  very  well,  bat  it  appears  if  I  join  I  am 
liable  to  my  last  shilling,  and  I  certainly  will  not  run  any 
chance  of  ruining  myself  and  beggaring  mv  family.  Limit 
mjr  liability  to  the  sum  I  invest  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
jom  you.^' 

The  injurious  interference  of  the  present  unlimited  liability 
system  more  frequently  occurs  where  a  merchant  or  trader  who 
has  amassed  a  competence  wishes,  from  age  or  some  other  rea- 
son, to  retire  from  trade.  If  he  has  been  in  partnership  he  is 
most  likely  the  wealthiest  and  principal  of  the  firm,  and  leaves 
after  him  junior  partners  with  comparatively  small  capital. 
If  he  has  been  a  sole  trader  he  has  in  his  employment  some 
one  oir  more  young  men  who  are  intelligent,  honest,  and  dos- 
sessing  capacity  for  business.  In  the  first  case  it  would  be 
desirable,  for  both  parties,  that  the  retiring  partner  should  in- 
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vest  some  of  his  capital  in  the  businessof  the  firm  ;  both  putio 
are  aware  that  the  resonices  of  the  firm  will  be  crippled,  and  its 
trade  be  mach  limited,  if  not  entirely  broken  np^  by  tbe  retiring 
partner  withdrawing  his  entire  capital :  he  may  be  anxious  to 
assist  those  who  remain,  and  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  better 
interest  for  his  money  than  the  pnblic  fands  afford.  In  the 
latter  it  would  be  advantageous  to  both  parties  that  the  retiring 
trader  should  lend  to  such  a  young  man  the  means  of  engaging 
in  trade,  receiving  a  portion  of  the  profits.  In  both  cases  the 
entire  withdrawal  of  his  capital  by  a  retiring  trader,  inflicts  a 
serious  injury  on  the  individuals  concerned,  as  well  as  on  the 
community  at  large,  yet  such  a  withdrawal  is  almost  invaiiablj 
the  result  of  the  present  system  of  unlimited  liability.  The 
retiring  capitalist,  though  ne  may  have  sufficient  eonfidence  in 
his  junior  partners,  or  in  his  em^oy^,  to  trust  to  their  manage- 
ment a  fourth,  or  a  half,  of  his  capita),  with  the  indaoement  of 
receiving  a  lai^  interest  for  his  money,  will  not  leave  himself 
liable  to  be  beggared,  and  to  have  the  provision  which  he  has 
made  for  his  family  swept  away  for  the  liabilities  of  tbe  firm  in 
which  he  is  a  dormant  partner.  Limit  his  hability,  and  not  one 
out  of  the  hundred  traders  who,  under  the  present  law,  withdraw 
on  their  retiring,  their  entire  capital,  but  would  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  general  extension  of  trade  and  mann&ctare, 
and  to  supply  to  men  of  known  intelligence  and  probity  the 
means  of  embarking  more  or  less  extensivdy  in  business. 

But  it  is  said,  and  with  some  inconsistency,  bv  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  limited  liability  system,-~cannot  such  a  retiring 
trader  effect  the  desired  object  by  lending  to  his  junior  part- 
ners or  employes  the  money  which  he  would  invest  with  uiem 
in  case  his  liability  were  limited  ?  True,  he  may  do  so,  but 
there  is  no  encouragement  for  him  to  lend  his  money  at  the 
usual  rate  of  interest,  and  he  will  not.  He  requires,  as  a  sti- 
mulus, the  prospect  of  receiving  trade  profits  for  the  money 
which  he  may  invest  in  trade.  No  man  who  can  secure  from  four 
to  five  per  cent  for  his  money  invested  in  land  will  encounter 
all  the  risks  of  trade  for  the  same  rate  of  interest.  It  would 
be  un-businesslike  to  do  so.  An  inducement  might  be  found 
in  his  receiving  an  usurious  rate  of  interest,  but  this  is  a  course 
which  few  mercantile  men  would  adopt,  and  the  odium  in 
which  such  loans  are  held  is  quite  sufficient  to  deter  those 
who  have  no  particular  anxiety  to  leave  their  capital  in  trade 
from  80  embarking  it.    The  retiring  trader,  as  a  shrewd,  sen- 
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aabie,  man  of  business^  will  say,  '^  I  should  like  io  assist  such 
a  young  man,  I  will  not,  however,  do  so  unless  I  get  my  chance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  as  the  profit  of  the  business,  as 
I  am  running  some  risk.  I  am  not  so  anxious  for  money  now 
Bs  to  do  what  I  never  yet  have  done,  a  disreputable  thing,  by 
taking  ten  per  cent  for  cashing  his  bills,  and  I  certainly  will 
not  leave  myself  and  my  family  open  to  ruin  by  becoming  res- 
ponsible, to  my  last  shilling,  for  the  debts  of  any  man,  no  mat- 
ter what  confidence  I  may  place  in  him.*'  The  consequence 
is  that  his  entire  capital  is  wholly  withdrawn  from  trade,  and 
invested  in  real  and  other  securities. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  dso^  as  we  have  already  observed,  in 
this  argument,  for  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  limiting  liabi- 
lity is,  that  it  would  be  a  fraud  on  parties  dealing  with  the  firm, 
and  that  a  limited  liability  would  work  very  great  injustice  to 
creditors  of  one  based  on  that  system.  Now,  it  is  quite  appa- 
rent that  if  the  creditors  of  firms,  the  public,  are  to  be  protected, 
that  object  is  much  more  readily  ensured  by  allowing  a  capi- 
talist to  join  a  firm  as  a  partner,  limiting  his  liability,  than  by 
forcing  him,  as  at  present,  to  lend  his  capital.  If  he  has 
lent  the  money,  instead  of  contributing  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
firm,  he  diminishes  the  partnership  funds,  coming  in  for  his 
dividend,  if  he  do  not  by  some  friendly  hint  get  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound  by  a  timely  enforcement  of  his  claim ; 
whereas,  had  he  been  a  partner  of  limited  liability,  (en  com- 
mandite, as  it  is  called  in  France)  instead  of  obtaining  his 
£20,000,  or  £200,  as  the  case  might  be,  from  the  deficient 
funds  of  the  firm,  he  would  contribute  that  sum  to  paying  its 
creditors. 

There  is  another  very  great  hardship  resulting  from  our  pre- 
sent laws  of  partnership,  namely,  the  veto  placed  by  it  on  an 
employer's  giving  a  clerk,  shopman,  or  other  person  engaged 
in  his  business,  instead  of  salary,  a  proportion  of  the  profits,  as 
a  remuneration  for  his  services.  This  is  a  very  great  disad- 
vantage to  both  employer  and  employed,  and,  in  its  moral 
efiect,  particularly  injurious,  removing,  as  it  does,  a  stimulus 
to  gooa  conduct,  attention,  care,  and  industry,  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  The  clerk,  or  shopman,  would  have  a  direct  inte- 
rest that  everything  should  be  well  and  economically  managed ; 
the  concern  would  be  carried  on  with  much  more  attention  and 
zeal  than  by  clerks  having  a  fixed  salary,  and  who  may  be  very 
indifferent  to,  if  not  entirely  regardless  of,  their  employer's 
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success.  Such  an  arrangement,  by  giving  the  aerrant  a  por- 
tion of  the  profits,  must,  then,  make  that  bosiiiess  more  remu- 
nerative, the  trade  more  extensive,  and  the  profits  larger,  and 
thus  benefit  alike  the  master  and  the  servant. 

Before  considering  the  objections  which  are  urged  to  the 
recognition  of  partnerships  of  limited  liabilitj,  it  wotdd  be  weD, 
briefly,  to  state  the  manner  in  which  such  purtnerships  aze  or- 
ganized in  France,  and  the  principal  roles  to  which  they  sre 
subiect,  as  we  consider  that  the  French  law  might,  with  certain 
modifications,  form  the  basis  of  our  own  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

Besides  Society  en  nom  oolleetif,  like  our  partnerships  with 
unlimited  liability;  and  society  anonymes,  which  require,  for 
their  organization,  permission  from  the  head  of  the  state,  and 
resemble  our  joint-stock  companies,  neither  of  which  immedi- 
ately concern  the  proposed  change,  the  French  law  reoognoes 
society  en  commandite,  or  partnerships  of  limited  liabiliff . 
In  the  French  Gommeroal  Code  we  find  the  following  brief  de- 
finition of  partnerships  en  commandite: — ''La  aociet^  en 
commandite  se  contracte  entre  un  ou  plusieurs  assodes  respon- 
sable  et  solidaires  et  un  ou  plusieurs  associ^  simple  baiUeors  ie 
fonds  qu'on  nomme  commanditaires  ou  associ&  en  command- 
ite.''* The  former  of  these,  the  acting  partners,  are  called 
gerans,  and  the  twenty-four  following  sections  proceed  to  enact 
that  the  partners  shall  execute  a  deea,  containing  their  names, 
place  of  abode,  and  sums  for  which  they  subscribe;  that  a  me- 
morial of  such  deed  shall  be  duly  registered  and  published,  that 
none  of  the  commanditaire  partners  shall  be  allowed  to  take  anj 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the  business,  or  be  employed  in 
it,  under  pain  of  becoming  solidaires,  or  liable  unlimiteoly,  as 
the  gerans.  Such  is  the  system  which,  with  more  or  less  re- 
striction, prevails  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Russia. 
The  United  States  of  America,  however,  present  the  most  favor- 
able example  of  the  working  of  this  system,  and  the  benefits  of 
which  it  is  productive.  The  latter  in  one,  if  not  more,  of  its  states, 
makes  a  special  provision  for  the  last  case  which  we  have  ad- 
duced in  instancing  the  injustice  of  our  present  law,  namely, 
of  clerks  and  assistants. 

As  we  find  arrayed  in  favor  of  the  commanditaire  system  all 
the  best  known  writers  on  the  science  of  Political  Economy, 

*  Code  dc  Commerce^  liv.  1.  Tit.  3.  Sec.  23. 
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Mill,  Babbage,  Senior,  Porter,  as  well  as  several  continental 
authors,  we  may,  with  mure  readiness,  seek  to  consider  for 
ourselves  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  svstem,  rather  than 
judge  the  question  according  to  the  recorded  opinions  of  trea- 
tise writers,  no  matter  to  what  weight  their  opinions  may  be 
entitled.  The  actual  working  of  this  system  in  Holland,  France, 
Italy,  and  especially  the  Umted  States,  has  been  found  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  and,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Van  der  On- 
dermealem.  Privy  Councillor  of  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Turner 
Townsend,  long  and  extensively  engaged  in  the  import  trade 
of  French  manufactured  goods,  Leone  Levi,  Mr.  Mark,  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Malaga,  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  Secretary  to 
the  American  Legation,  at  London,  we  have  the  clearest,  and 
most  unimpeachable  testimony  in  its  favor.  We  repeat,  clearest 
testimony ;  as  it  must  be  evident  from  the  tone  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  wording  of  their  questions, 
that  they  were  unfavorable  to  any  change  in  the  existing  law, 
and,  consequently,  if  any  fact  opposed  to  the  limited  liability 
system,  and  throwing  either  douot  or  discredit  on  the  evidence 
of  these  witnesses  could  have  been  elicited  it  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  noted. 

We  may,  however,  here  observe  that  the  only  witnesses, 
(and  they  were  in  a  very  large  minority)  who  expressed  them- 
selves opposed  to  the  introduction  of  limited  liability  were 
some  of  our  greatest  capitalists ;  the  sole  class  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  proposed  change.  Mr.  Cotton's,  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  evidence,  from  its  glaring  inconsistency,  and  the 
steady,  unflinching  manner  in  which  he  denounced  any  alteration, 
would  justify  us  in  this  observation,  that  though  prejudiced  (a 
prejudice  which  wmU  not  be  enlightened)  he  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  a  law,  per  pas  atque  nefas^  without  sufficient 
cleverness  to  make  a  plausible  case  for  his  opposition.  One 
or  two  other  witnesses  had  the  hardihood  to  deny  the  neces- 
sity for  any  change,  inasmuch  as  no  reasonable  speculation  is 
at  present  abandoned  for  want  of  means.  Now,  if  we  were 
disposed  to  admit  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  it  meets, 
as  the  lawyers  would  say,  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  case. 
It  is,  however,  an  assumption,  and  an  unreasonable  one. 
It  will  be  found  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  great  in- 
vention, or  improvement  in  machinery,  which  has  not  for  years 
lain  unknown  and  undiscovered  owing  to  want  of  capital ;  and 
generally,  when  such  have  become  public  and  appreciated,  they 
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have  served  to  aggrandize  some  millionaire  who  has  been  able 
to  purchase^  on  Us  own  terms,  from  the  wretched  man^  wbo 
may  have  spent  years  in  perfecting  the  creation  of  his  intdH* 
gence  and  knowledge.    Which  of  the  great  discoTcnes  and 
inventions  that  have,  within  the  last  century,  effected  so  might;  t 
revolution  in  human  affairs,  has  not  been  at  first,  and  some  for 
very  many  years,  regarded  as  entirely  theoretical — ^mere  vision- 
ary schemes,  and  certainly  regarded  as  anything  bat  reasonable 
speculations    Why,  when  the  l^islature,  by  granting  to  rafl- 
way,  and  other,  companies.  Private  Acts,  limiting  the  liability 
of  the  shareholders,  recognizes  and  acts  on  the  principle  for 
which    we  contend,  should  this  advantage  be   so  confined, 
and  what  fair  grounds  are  there  for  drawing  any  distindaon 
between  limited  and  extensive  undertakings  ?     The  reply  to 
this  question  brings  us  to  the  consideration  oi  the  two  prindpsi, 
we  may  add,  almost  the  only  reasons  which  are  offered  to  the 
proposed  change.    It  is  considered  that  such  a  system  as  the 
commanditaire  partnerships    would  expose    both  the    indi- 
viduals composing  such  partnerships,  and  the  general  public 
trading  with  such  firms,  to  fraud.   That  small  capitalists  would 
be  cheated,  or,  rather,  would  cheat  themselves,  by  trusting  too 
readily  their  money  to  adventurers,  and  that  if  they  were  not 
robbed  by  their  acting  partners,  if  the  gerans  did  not  aB 
turn  out  swindlers,  yet  that,  induced  by  the  desire  of  large 
profits,  and  knowing  their  liability  to  ^  limited,  they  would 
embark  their  capital  in    the  most  desperate  undertakings. 
Further,  it  is  contended  that  this  desperate  trading,  in  cases 
where  it  was  successful,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  creditors  ol 
such  firms,  whilst  under  the  present  law  the  creditors  can  sue 
each  of  the  partners  to  his  last  penny,  and  compel  him  to  an- 
swer the  engagements  of  the  partnership.     It  was  likewise 
stated  that  this  very  necessary  and  useful  cfieck  on  rash,  or 
over,  trading,  could  not  be  removed  without  endangering  the 
community.    For  our  part,  so  far  as  the  individuals  composing 
the  firm  are  concerned,  we  cannot  see  the  necessary  conse- 
quence that  a  man  will  be  quite  reckless  as  to  losing  half  his 
fortune,  and  in  order  to  render  him  prudent  he  must  be  ex- 
posed to  utter  ruin.  We  cannot  say,  unless  you  make  a  capitalist 
liable  to  his  last  penny  he  will  chuck  his  money  into  the  wildest 
and  most  extravagant  schemes,  which  must  sweep  away  all  that 
he  has  invested,  and  bring  ruin  on  hundreds  who  have  traded 
with  the  firm,  calculating  on  his  unlimited  liability,  and  know- 
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ing  him  to  be  a  man  of  capital.  Sach  an  argument,  so  far 
from  being  reasonable,  is  opposed  to  all  probability.  After 
setting  aside  the  sum  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  it  certainly  appears  to  as  that  no  man  of  ordinary 
sense  wiU  rush  wildly  into  every  desperate  speculation  with  that 
sum  which  is  intended  as  a  portion  for  his  children,  and  which 
he  has  realized  after  years  of  labor,  because,  forsooth,  he  may 
not  be  stripped  of  his  last  shilling.  We  are  not  to  legislate 
as  if  our  traders  were  so  incompetent  as  to  fall  victims  to  the 
first  knavish  speculator  who  presents  himself.  We  must  assume 
that  men  will  exercise,  in  the  investment  of  their  capital,  the 
same  prudence  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  affairs  of  life, 
and  any  system  which  would  attempt  to  force  them  must  inevita- 
bly fail,  if  this  be  so,  how  absurd  is  it  to  allow  a  determination 
of  attaining  this  impossible  end  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great 
improvement,  the  benefit  of  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

We  find  in  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Lietch  and  Keld*  a 

Eractical  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  this  unUmited  lia- 
iUty  fails  in  protecting  the  partners  or  shareholders,  and  im- 
posing on  them  that  caution  which,  it  is  argued,  is  so  efficacious 
in  saving  men  from  dangerous  speculations,  and  protecting 
them  from  fraud.  The  former  gentleman  states  that,  of  his 
own  knowledge,  Scotch  joint  stock  banks  have  proceeded  to  a 
frightful  extent  re-ducounting  bills,  being'  enaoled  to  do  so 
through  the  unlimited  liabiUty  of  the  unfortunate  shareholders. 
The  capitalists  who  re-discounted  these  bills  were  well  aware 
that  it  was  not  part  of  the  legitimate  business  of  the  bank,  and 
that  the  directors  were  exceeding  their  honest  course  of  trade 
when  obliged  to  ask  such  assistance.  Those  discounting, 
however,  looked  to  the  more  stable  of  the  shareholders,  and  de- 
pended on  their  being  unlimitedly  liable,  and,  without  the 
slightest  scrutiny  as  to  the  character  of  the  paper  they  were 
taking,  they  ^-discounted  the  bills  freely,  and  with  safety  to 
themselves.  Mr.  Lietch^s  evidence  is  unimpeachable,  he  gives 
time,  and  place,  and  circumstances.     He  states, 

*<  I  could  enlarge  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  evils  arising 
from  the  unlimited  liability  of  parties  in  joint  stock  banks,  and  the 
system  I  have  mentioned  of  obtaining  credit  improperly :  1  mean  to 
say  credit  upon  what  would  be  improper  bankers'  paper.  I  am,  my- 
self, in  connexion  with  the  North  of  England  Bank,  which  stopped 


•  Sec  House  of  Commons*  Koport— 1851.     Query  SJ53  et  seq.,  P.  145. 
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payment  some  years  agO|  and  is  now  being  wound  np  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  having  interviews  with 
ihe  mana^s  of  various  joint  stock  banks  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land creditors  of  that  concern,  and  I  have,  myself,  personally  chazved 
the  managers  with  their  having  improperly  extended  credit  to  uat 
establishment  upon  the  re- discount  or  deposit  of  paper  whichy  they 
must  be  very  well  aware,  was  not  proper,  legitimate,  banking  paper, 
and  the  answer  that  was  g^ven  to  me  by  them  was,  not  by  one  bat 
b^  many,  that  it  was  no  matter  to  them,  all  they  looked  at,  from 
tmie  to  time,  was  the  composition  of  the  share  list.  Had  it  not  been 
for  that  system  of  unlimited  liability  such  improper  credit  would  never 
have  been  extended,  because,  when  a  private  oanker  takes  paper  to 
re-discount,  which  he  would  very  rarely  venture  to  do,  except  under 
circumstances  which  he  could  explain  when  he  takes  the  paper  to  re- 
discount, the  bank,  or  discounting  establishment,  taking  the  paper 
scrutinizes  its  character ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  tiie  joint  stock  bank  ' 
with  unlimited  liabilitv,  they  look  less  to  the  character  of  the  paper 
than  to  the  credit  of  the  innocent  shareholders  who  know  nothmg  of 
what  is  going  on." 

So  much  for  the  value  of  the  present  law  iu  protecting  rash, 
and  careless,  persons,  and  fencing  them  round  with  saf^uards 
from  fraud.  We  see  here  that  the  limited  liability,  system,  in- 
stead of  removing  the  safeguards  which,  it  is  argued,  unlimited 
liability  imposes,  would  extend  a  much  greater  protection  to 
the  nartners,  or  shareholders.  We  do  not  contena  that  a  limi- 
ted liability  would  save  men  from  fraud.  Limited  liability, 
or  unlimited  liability,  there  will  be  dupes  and  knaves  to 
the  end.  Indeed,  an  instance  of  the  insc^ciency  of  the  unU- 
mited  liability  law  to  make  speculative  individuals  act  vith 
due  caution  has  come  within  our  own  knowledge.  A  small 
company  was  recently  organized  for  working  a  mine  in  this 
country  on  the  cost  book  principle,  and  in  the  list  of  directors 
appeared  the  names  of  one  or  two  men  well  known  as  persons 
of  intelligence  and  character.  After  a  very  short  period  had 
elapsed  the  shares  were  at  a  considerable  premium  m  the  mar- 
ket, and  were  largely  bought  by  people  in  this  oity.  '  Suddenly 
the  shares  began  tofall,  nntUat  length  they  were  at  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  discount,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  people  began  to 
question  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  company.  Some  had 
enrolled  their  names,  and  made  themselves  liable  as  share- 
holders, but  the  great  majority  were  merely  the  holders  of  the 
scrip.  A  call  was  made,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  extraordi- 
nary  depreciation  of  the  shares,  caused  enquiries  toibe  made 
as  to  the  management  of  the  company.  The  secretary  refused 
to  give  any  answers  until  the  querist  had  paid  his  call,  and 
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had  his  name  enrolled.  A  meeting  was  called  in  Dublin,  and 
one  of  the  shareholders  was  despatched  to  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  enquiries  before  the  scrip  holders  should 
commit  themselves,  or  pay  their  money ;  ana  then,  and  only 
then,  it  was  learned  that  the  director  whose  name  was  princi- 
pally looked  to,  in  this  country,  had  declined  taking  any  shares, 
or  acting ;  that  the  directors  had  made  themselves  a  present, 
by  the  deed  of  incorporation,  of  £300  worth  of  shares  each 
(and  this  in  a  very  small  undertaking).  It  was  further  disco- 
vered that  there  was  a  very  serions  item  for  stockbroker's 
charges  in  getting  off  the  shares,  and  one,  also,  for  buying  in 
their  own  shares  to  give  them  a  fictitious  value  in  the  market. 
So  much  of  the  evil  is  at  present  known,  and  amongst  these 
shareholders  more  than  one  has  gone  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  visiting  the  mine  personally,  to  enquire  into  its 
prospects,  though  they  never  e^e  one  thought  to  the  manage- 
ment until  it  was  too  late.  What  difference  would  it  have 
made  in  this  case,  as  far  as  prudent  precaution  is  concerned, 
whether  the  liability  was  limited  or  unlimit^  ?  None — ^the 
parties  would  have  been  equallv  careless. 

The  second  objection,  that  tne  public  would  not  be  protect- 
ed in  their  dealing  with  such  hrms,  if  the  liability  of  its 
shareholders  were  limited,  and  that  it  is  unjust  that  those  who 
share  the  profits  should  not  bear  the  losses,  is  by  much  the 
most  specious  of  those  put  forward  by  the  opponents  of  the 
commanditaire  system.  We  have  already  shewn,  that  if  the 
money  be  advanced  by  the  capitalist  in  form  of  a  loan  to  traders 
as  it  necessarily  is  at  present,  the  creditors  of  the  firm  are  in  a 
much  worse  position  tnui  if  that  capitalist  had  been  a  comman- 
ditaire partner :  we  have  not  before  us  now  any  statistics  which 
would  show  the  proportion  between  the  sums  advanced  by  way 
of  loans  to  trade,  and  the  sums  invested  by  partners,  but  we 
should  be  within  the  mark  in  asserting,  that  for  one  man  who 
continues  a  partner,  and  thus  furnishes  a  firm  with  means,  there 
are  twenty  who  advance  the  money  by  way  of  loan.  Loans, 
it  will  hardly  be  disputed,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are 
the  form  in  which  capital  is  now  joined  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures :  if  we  had  a  limited  liability  law  of  partnership  the  part- 
ners would  be  to  the  lenders  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  in  which 
they  at  present  stand,  and  thus  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
would  a  better  provision  be  made  for  the  general  public  in  their 
dealing  with  firms  organized  on  this  principle.     Independent 
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of  this^  with  proper  provisions  as  to  punishing  fraud  or  breaches 
of  faith^  and  making  generally  known  the  capital  of  the  firm, 
it  will  be  seen  that  persons  entering  into  contracts  with 
these  companies  by  taking  a  little  reasonable  care^  will  be  am- 
ply protected.  Tnese  parties  know  the  amount  of  the  sab- 
scribed  capital  of  such  a  firm;  they  know  what  contracts 
would  be  within  the  scope  of  their  finances^  and  if  the  firm 
should  become  bankrupt  they  have  a  safe-guard  against  sup- 
pression of  property,  as  there  is  a  sum  registered,  and  which 
must  be  forthcoming  or  accounted  for,  to  answer  the  liabilities 
of  the  partnership.  We  must  confess  that  the  present  system 
of  unlimited  liability,  supposing  that  loans  were  entirely  out  of 
the  case,  seems  to  ensure,  better  than  any  other,  third  parties 
in  their  dealings  with  partnerships.  We  cannot,  however, 
see  on  what  principle  of  equity  or  justice  such  a  liability  as 
that  at  present  imposed  is  based ;  neither  can  any  reason  be 
given  why  such  extraordinary  care  should  be  taken  for  the 

Srotection  of  rash,  or  careless,  or  roguish  persons,  in  their 
ealings  with  firms,  to  the  very  great  detriment  of  the  com- 
munity. With  proper  precautions  the  limited  liability  system 
would  give  all  reasonable  and  fair  security  to  honest  traders 
who  chose  to  act  with  ordinary  care  and  circumspection.  It  is 
for  such  the  legislature  is  to  provide ;  its  duty  is  not  to  place  un- 
natural and  unreasonable  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  unll 
act  rashly  and  carelessly,  even  whilst  that  power  is  created  for 
their  protection.  Mr.  Commissioner  Fane,  who  from  his  ex- 
perience in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  ought  to  be  a  high  authority, 
speaks  most  favorably  of  the  introduction  of  this  commandi- 
taire  system ;  and  Sir  G.  Eose,  one  of  the  masters  in  Chancery, 
in  England,  in  his  written  reply  to  the  queries  addressed  to  him 
as  to  the  propriety  of  limiting  the  liability  of  partners,  pro- 
viding at  the  same  time  guards  against  fraud  and  over-specula- 
tion, gives  his  opinion  in  the  following  brief  and  accurate  man- 
ner : — '*  Well  guarded  by  proper  regulations,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  measure  suggested  (the  introduction  of  commanditaire 
partnerships)  would  be  a  great  improvement,  subject  as  afore- 
said, I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  extend  to  banking  or 
to  any  employment  of  capital.  The  essence  of  such  an  alter- 
ation should  be,  that  all  persons  should  have  the  easy  means  of 
knowing  the  amount  of  commandite  capital  invested  by  the 
respective  contributors,  so  as  to  judge  of  the  liability  and 
means  of  those  with  whom  they  may  contract.^' 
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A  great  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact,  that  in  this 
eoantry,  where  the  Anonymous  Partnership  Act,  21  &  22  Geo. 
III.  c.  46  (Irish),  has  been  so  long  in  force,  very  little  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  it,  and  that  the  formation  of  so  few 
firms  under  that  act,  which  affords  limited  liability  to  dormant 
partners,  shews  most  clearly  how  veiy  little  necessity  exists 
for  the  general  introduction  of  commandite  partnership — 
twelve  only  having  been  formed  within  the  last  eleven  years. 
This  Act  is  framed  on  the  commanditaire  system  of  France, 
providing  for  the  limited  liabiUty  of  the  dormant  or  anonymous 
partners,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  firm  by 
one  or  more  acting  partners,  in  whose  names  the  business 
should  be  conducted,  and  who  were  to  be  liable  in  solido.  It 
goes  on  to  provide  for  the  taking  annual  accounts,  and  regis- 
tering memorials  of  the  names  of  the  partners,  sums  sub- 
scribed for,  &c. ;  and  with  the  few  exceptions,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  advert,  it  seems  to  us  to  form  a  very  simple 
and  correct  ground-work  on  which  to  base  legislation  on  this 
subject.  The  provision  to  which  we  except,  and,  which  seems 
to  us  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  reason  why  the  public 
have  not  availea  themselves  of  tlus  Act,  is  contained  in 
the  sixth  section,  which  enacts,  that  each  of  the  anonymous 
partners  may  receive  half,  and  no  more,  of  his  share  of  the 
profits,  the  residue  to  go  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  copartnership. 
Another  reason  why  partnerships  may  not  have  been  more  ex- 
tensively formed  under  this  Act  maybe  found  in  the  excessive 
rigor  of  the  fourth  section  which  provides,  that  any  partner  who 
shall  not  within  a  year  from  the  formation  of  the  partnership, 
have  paid  in  the  fcul  sum  for  which  he  has  subscribed,  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  paid  in  by  him  on  the  execution  of  the  part- 
nership deed,  such  sum  being  one-quarter  of  that  subscribed, 
that  his  liability  shaU  continue,  and  that  in  case  the  trade  should 
have  turned  out  beneficial  at  the  termination  of  the  partner- 
ship, he  may  receive  back  his  one-fourth  without  interest  or 
profit.  We  are  well  aware  that  very  strict  measures  should 
be  taken,  as  well  for  the  public  protection,  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  other  partners,  to  compel  parties  to  paj  in  the  sums  for 
which  they  have  subscribed :  such  a  sweepmg  penalty,  how- 
ever, as  the  above,  for  non-compliance,  does  certainly  seem 
a  little  stronger  than  the  case  requires,  and  is  quite  sufBcient  to 
damp  considerably  the  ardor  of  any  person  seeking  to  enter 
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into  such  a  partnership.  There  is  a  farther  reason  why  a 
greater  number  of  partnerships  have  not  been  formed  under  this 
Act  which^  odd  as  it  ma^  seem,  strikes  us  as  possessing  some 
weight,  and  it  is,  that  this  law  has  been  little,  if  at  all,  knowB, 
and  that  until  very  recently — since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
ColWs  pamphlet — the  existence  of  the  Anonymous  Partner- 
ship Act  was  d  secret  to  one  out  of  twenty  even  of  professional 
men,  and  to  the  general  trading  public  nearly  as  much  known 
as  one  of  the  old  real  property  statutes. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  propriety  of  introdu- 
cing the  commanditaire  system  was  considered  in  1837,  and 
communications  had  with  some  of  the  first  commercial  men  of 
the  day,  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  proposed  change, 
were  nearly  evenly  balanced,  while  on  the  recent  enquiry,  in 
1851,  the  great  mass  of  authority  and  evidence  was  m  fiivor 
of  limited  liability.    Amongst  the  noblemen  and  gentl^nen 
then  communicated  with,  Mr.  S.  J.  Lloyd  (the  present  Lord 
Overstonc)  Mr.  Tliomas  Tooke,  Mr.  Horsley,   Mr.  Pahner, 
and  Mr.  John  Gladstone,  were  opposed  to  the  change,  while 
Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  O.  W.  Morman,  the  Hon.  Trancis 
Baring,  and  Mr.  Senior,  were  favorable  to  the  measure.    Prom 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence  given  before  the   late    Oom- 
mittee,   1851,  and  in   the  appendix,  we  find  that,   of  fif- 
teen witnesses  examined,  all  men  of  considerable  note  and 
experience  in  trade,  banking,  &c.,  but  two,  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  Hawes,  expressed  themselves  unfavorablv  towards  the  in- 
troduction of  commanditaire  partnerships.    Of  those  who  gave 
written  replies  to  the  queries  addressed  to  them,  Mr.  Stoait 
Mill,  Mr.  Babbage,  Mr.  Holroyd,  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts, 
Mr.  O.  R.  Porter,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Alderman  Hooper, 
Mr  H.  O.  Enthoven,  Mr.  Van  der  Oudermeulen,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Mark,  Sir  Geoi^  Bose,  have  all  given  as  their  opinion  that, 
with  proper  care,  the  introduction  of  the  commanditaire  sys- 
tem would  be  productive  of  very  great  benefits ;  while  on  uie 
other  side  we  find  but  two — names,  however,  of  very  great 
weight,  and  men  whose  opinion  should  be  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  respect — ^Lord  Brougham,  and  Mr.  Bellenden  Eerr. 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  answer,  states  that  he  had  formerly 
been  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  the  commanditaire  part- 
nerships, but  that  his  opinion  since  then  had  been  shaken— he 
might  nave  added,  in  common  with  many  of  his  other  opinions. 
We  may  remark  that  his  Lordship  seems,  at  the  time  when  he 
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penned  this  communication^  not  to  have  ^ven  the  matter 
much  consideration^  and  states  his  views  with  a  brevity  and 
seeming  carelessness  which  are  hardly  jnst^  weighing  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject.  In  fact^  Lord  Brougham  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  undecided  in  Ins  opinion  on  the  matter,  rather  than 
positiyely  opposed  to  the  measure.  He  states : — "  On  this  very 
important  suoject  my  opinion  has  undergone  a  very  considerable 
modification,  if  not  change.  I  formerly  thought  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  commandite  would  be  beneficial,  and  both  my 
late  friend.  Lord  Ashburton,  and  myself,  frequently  broached 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  C!ommon8»  having  often  discussed 
it  together  in  private.  My  own  opinion  since  then  was  shidcen 
by  the  able  report  made  upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  Bellenden 
Kerr,  some  fifteen  years  ago 1  do  not  under- 
take to  affirm  that  no  sufficient  checks  and  guards  (against 
fraud)  can  be  devised.  The  commandite  appears  better  a£ipted 
for  a  community  which  has  moderate  mercantile  capital  and 
concerns,  than  to  ours,  and  would  be  more  wanted,  as  well  as 
more  safe,  in  such  a  community .'' 

We  agree  entirelv  in  this  last  opinion  of  his  Lordship's,  but, 
unless  it  is  assumed  that  we  have  reached  the  acme  of  trade 
and  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  that  anything  further 
would  belike  ''vaulting ambition,''  and  ''fall  on  t'other  side," 
it  does  not  follow  from  his  Lordship's  premiss,  that  com- 
manditaire  partnerships  would  be  tnore  useful  in  a  less  advanced 
community  than  ours,  that,  therefore,  they  would  not  be  useful 
to  this  kingdom. 

Mr.  Kerr  thinks  the  limited  liability  inexpedient  as  re^ds 
trade  and  small  local  undertakings.  He  considers  there  is  al- 
ways a  sufficiency  of  capital  for  all  ordinary  commercial  and 
local  enterprises.  In  this  opinion  we  believe  Mr.  Kerr  is,  in 
most  cases,  correct,  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  procure 
the  capital  for  the  purpose,  and  we  cannot  see  how  tne  fact 
that  the  capital  necessary  for  all  these  purposes  is  to  be  had, 
advances  his  case,  if  we  find  that  money  is  not  forthcoming. 

'^  In  a  country  where  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  capital  for 
such  purposes,  the  introduction  of  this  (limited  liability)  would 
be  beneficial,  and  it  is  mortifying  to  see  that  no  one  will 
bring  the  matter  before  Parliament  as  regards  Ireland."  We 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Kerr  for  the  above  statement,  as  it  helps  to 
confirm  the  correctness  of  our  views  on  the  Irish  Anonymous 
Partnership  Act,  aifA  the  small  number  of  partnerships  formed 
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under  it.  Now^  it  must  have  either  entirely  escaped  Mr.  Kerr's 
notice^  or  he  thinks  with  us^  that  the  restrictions  and  needlessly 
severe  checks  which  the  act  contains^  are  quite  sufficient  to 
render  it  of  little  or  no  general  utility,  and  he  treats  it,  accord- 
ingly, as  a  nullity.  Mr.  Kerr  then  goes  on  to  express  his  dis- 
like to  meddling  with  laws  unless  a  very  great  amount  of 
benefit  were  to  be  effected  by  the  change,  and  he  proposes, 
(admitting  thereby,  fully^  the  principle  for  which  we  contend) 
that  the  Soard  of  Trade,  or  some  Board  with  similar  powers^ 
should  have  authority  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  to 
trading  partnerships,  on  the  principle  of  the  joint  stock  com- 
panies. After  thus  providing  charters  for  tradmg  partnerships, 
he  proceeds  to  consider  the  proposed  measure  as  enabling  the 
middle  classes  to  invest  their  capital  profitably, — ''  I  do  not 
think  that  experience  shows  that  any  joint  stock  compan/s 
undertaking  on  a  small  scale  is  likely  to  be  vei^  productive ; 
and  I  think  the  probability  is,  that  when  capital  is  used  in  local 
enterprizes,  not  considered  as  hazardous,  no  great  return  can 
be  expected." 

As  to  the  latter  opinion,  firom  what  we  see  around  us,  we 
consider  that  Mr.  Kerr  is  correct  in  stating  that  local  enter- 
prises, when  not  hazardous,  do  not  pay  very  well.  It  is  not^ 
however,  only  as  a  profitable  investment  for  small  capitalists 
that  we  include  local  enterprises  as  amongst  those  which  are 
to  be  advanced  by  the  introduction  of  commanditaire  partner- 
ships ;  but  we  advocate  the  application  of  limited  liability  to 
partnerships  for  such  purposes  more  for  the  general  conveni- 
ence of  the  community.  A  profitable  investment  for  small 
capitalists  is  but  one  of  the  objects  to  be  effected,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  us  sound  reasoning  to  select  a  particular  class 
of  enterprise,  and  say,  this  may  not  give  good  profits  to  the 
men  who  invest  their  capital  in  it,  it  is  only  useful  to  the 
community;  or  to  another  class,  you  are  not  about  affecting 
any  great  public  good  or  convenience,  you  are  merely  securing 
trade  profits  for  your  money.  With  respect  to  the  prosperity 
of  those  small  undertakings,  concerning  which  Mr.  Kerr  ex- 
presses so  much  doubt,  we  rely  upon  the  remarkable  evidence 
of  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  when  speaking  of  America,  where  this 
law  is  in  full  operation.     Mr.  Townsend,  too,  amongst  others, 

tells  us,  that  in  France  ''it  works  remarkably  well nearly 

half  the  present  manufacturers  have  commenced  business 
having  been  commandit^s And  those  firms  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  general.*' 
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As  we  propose  returning  to  this  subject,  we  shall  not  now 
enter  into  the  practical  details  of  the  question,  or  consider  the 
checks  and  safeguards  which  would  be  necessary ;  or  whether 
any,  and  what,  limitations  should  be  applied  to  the  general 
introduction  of  commanditaire  partnerships.  Our  object^  for  tho 
present^  has  been  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
to  discuss  the  great  principle  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  change, 
rather  than  to  dwell  upon  the  particulars,  and  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  such  a  change  should  be  eifectea.  For  those 
who  are  anxious  to  inquire,  in  the  mean  time,  further  into  the 
question,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  two  pamphlets  with 
which  we  head  this  paper.  In  them  they  will  find  very  fuU 
and  careful  considerations  of  the  matter,  and  much  useful  in- 
formation and  light  thrown  on  this  most  important  subject. 


Aet.  II.— DUMAS  AND  TEXIER  ON  MEN  AND 
BOOKS. 

1.  MhuAret  €p Alexandre  Duma$.    Ibmei  14, 15,  16.    3nix- 

elles :  Meline,  Cans,  et  Compagnie.     1853. 

2.  Critiquea  et  BSdU  LiUArairei.      Par  Edmond  Texier* 

Paris :  L^vy,  Frires.     1858. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Thb  Ibisu  Qua&tbrlt  Bsyiew,* 
we  analyzed  the  thirteen  volumes  of  Dumaa's  MemoireSy  which 
had,  to  that  date,  been  published.  The  hero,  the  charming 
egotist,  had  conducted  us  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Be- 
volution  of  1830 ;  he  had  made  us  acquainted  with  all  the 
failures  and  successes  of  his  career,  and  had  introduced  us  to 
the  most  distinguished  authors,  and  actors,  of  his  country. 

In  the  three  volumes  from  lus  pen,  with  which  we  head  this 
paper,  Dumas  is  occasionally  as  gloriously  egotistic  as  ever ; 
and  places  before  the  reader  the  portraits  of  Charles  Dix,  Louis 
Phihppe,  Thiers,  Lafitte,  Tall^pmd,  Casimir  Perrier,  and 
the  other  notables  of  the  Itevolution.  And  very  strange  por- 
traits these  prove,  to  all  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look 

*  See  No.  X.,  June,  1863,  pp.  193  to  229. 
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upon  the  originals  as  the  guiding  spirits  of  France.  Thej  do 
not  excite  contempt,  but  rather  a  feeling  of  mingled  regret 
and  ludicrousness^  like  that  which  we  experience  when  reading 
SuU/s  Memoirs,  or  the  bizarre  recollections  of  De  Onanmont 
As  we  read  we  reflect  upon  the  strange  chance  that  make^ 
some  men  rulers,  and  others  slaves^  whilst  amongst  these  latter 
are  souls  worthy  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  ruler.  But  so  goes 
the  world,  the  world  of  France  in  particular ;  and  when  the 
tyrant,  or  the  knave,  has  stepped  to  the  throne  upon  the 
corpses  of  the  victims,  and  has  waded  to  the  purple  through 
the  blood  of  skughtered  Frenchmen,  gagging  remonstrance, 
and  stifling  opinion — he  can  cry  with  Cains  Marciu9 — 

''  Fd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quartered  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance.^ 

We  do  not,  however,  dwell  upon  these  passages  in  the  Me- 
moirs ;  we  prefer  the  Dumas  of  the  saloon  and  the  side  scenes, 
to  Dumas  the  politician, — and  his  success  as  the  author  of 
Henti  III.  opened  to  him  all  the  literary  society  of  Paris ;  of 
these  the  assemblies  at  Mademoiselle  Ueorgea'  were  the  most 
remarkable.  She  had  two  nephews,  and  could  no  more  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  one  of  them,  Jeune  Tom,  in  every 
piece  she  played,  than  could  poor  VineeiU  Crutnmles  with  the 
pony  and  the  wash  tubs.  .  Begularly  there  appeared  on  the 
play-bills — Jeune  Tom,  aged  fenyeare,  will  »uiainihe  darae- 
ter  of  So  and  So  ;  and  during  a  lapse  of  eight  or  nine  yearS) 
Jeune  Tom  never  grew  an  hour  older ;  he  was  always  Jeune 
Tom-— aged  ten  years.  To  do  hira  justice  he  hated  the  stase 
most  cordially,  and  would  frequently  mutter  between  his  teeth, 
when  supposed  to  be  rehearsing  his  part,  ''Cursed  theatre. 
Oh  dear,  will  it  ever  catch  fire  I" 

His  brother  Paul,  called  Popot,  was  a  genius  of  a  different 
stamp :  confectionary  was  all  he  desired,  and  at  the  shop 
round  the  comer  (Bue  de  Yaugirard)  his  bill  on  one  occasion 
reached  three  hundred  crowns.  The  little  rascal  could  never 
be  induced  to  learn  to  say  his  prayers,  until  the  Cholera  visited 
Paris,  and  then  he  was  often  observed  to  repeat,  with  everj 
appearance  of  fervor,  an  aspiration  which  he  had  composed 
himself  for  the  occasion.  Watching  a  favorable  opportunity, 
and  listening  perdue,  they  found  him  giving  free  consent  to 
the  demise  of  nis  aunt  Oeorges,  his  uncle  Hard,  his  brother 
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Tom,  his  mother  Bebelle,  and  his  friend  Provost,  but  urging, 
at  the  same  time,  that  little  Popol,  and  the  cook,  might  be 
overlooked.  Tliis  prayer  though  fervent  was  not  successful, 
little  Popol  was  the  llSlh  carried  off  in  one  day  by  the  epi- 
demic. 

Victor  Hugo's  Eemani  was  produced  about  this  period,  and 
we  must  permit  our  author  to  saj  a  few  words,  apropos  to  the 
subject,  and  to  the  difficulties  which  the  new  school  of  dramatic 
literature  encountered. 

Unhappily  the  French  comedians  were  thoroughly  confirmed  in 
certain  habits,  and  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  make  tnem  pass  from 
tragedy  to  comedy  without  some  dreadful  mistake  in  the  conception 
or  enunciation.  Now  with  Hugo  the  hues  of  tragedy  and  comedy 
came  in  contact  wanting  an  intermediate  mellowing  tint,  and  this 
rendered  it  much  more  difficult  to  give  a  visible  embodyment  of  his 
ideas,  than  if  he  had  established  an  ascending,  and  descending  scale 
between  the  grand  and  the  familiar.  The  English  tongue,  with  its 
rhythm,  its  scansion,  and  its  long  and  short  syllables,  has  a  great 
advant^e  over  ours,  and  Shakespeare  has  made  ^ood  use  of  these 
natural  gifts ;  his  pieces  being  written  in  general,  m  three  divisions, 
in  rhymed  verse,  in  blank  verse,  and  in  prose.  His  inferior  charac- 
ters speak  in  prose,  lus  intermediate  personages  in  blank  verse,  and 
his  kings  and  princes  in  rhyme.  (1)  But  if  elevated  ideas  arise  in 
the  mind  of  the  inferior  character,  Shakesj^eare  puts  at  his  disposal, 
the  two  ascending  modes ;  and  if  common  unages  are  to  issue  from 
the  mouth  of  king  or  chief,  he  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  dialect  of  the 
lower  classes,  so  uiat  no  incongniity  may  oe  felt  between  the  ideas 
and  the  language  in  which  they  are  presented.  But  the  audience, 
OKT judges,  knew  nothing  of  tnese  matters;  they  were  indifferent 
to  such  nice  distinctions ;  they  bad  made  up  their  minds  to  hiss  or 
applaud,  and  they  hissed  or  applauded  accordingly. 

Many  readers  have  enjoyed  the  annoyances  of  poor  Pipelet 
in  Les  Mtfstires  de  Paris,  without  suspecting  the  existence  of 
a  real  unfortunate  prototype;  but  such  a  victim  there  was, 
who,  for  his  sins,  happened  to  dwell  in  the  Chauss^  d'Antin, 
No.  8,  at  a  time  when  a  parody  on  Henri  III.  was  in  full 
vogue ;  and  in  which  the  hero,  bidding  a  sentimental  adieu 
to  his  porter,  requests  a  lock  of  his  hair,  in  this  distich — 

*'  Portier,  jc  veux— de  tes  cheveux  T' 

Eugene  Sue  and  Desmares,  after  a  jollification  with  Dumas, 
presented  themselves  to  the  foredoomed  Pipelet,  and  solemnly 
demanded,  on  the  part  of  a  Polish  Princess,  who  had,  they  in- 
sisted, fallen  in  love  with  him,  a  ringlet  from  his  venerable  head. 
After  a  parley,  he  foolishly  gave  way,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of 
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their  importunity ;  bat,  firom  that  moment,  his  fate  was  sealed. 
Three  o:her  formal  requests  followed  on  the  same  evening,  one 
from  a  Russian  Princess,  one  from  a  German  Baroness,  and 
one  from  an  Italian  Marchioness,  and  on  each  occasion,  an 
invisible  choms  chaunted  the  cursed  and  abominable  couplet^ 

"  Portier,  je  veux — de  tes  cheveux." 

The  persecution  continued  during  the  week,  thongh  poor 
Pipelet  had  taken  down  the  inscription,  ''  Parlez  aa  Portier/' 
but  on  the  next  Sunday,  Sue  and  Desmares  determined  to 
crown  his  confusion  by  presenting  themselves  on  horseback  in 
the  court-yard,  guitar  in  hand,  to  indulge  him  with  a  serenade. 
The  reader  not  given  to  practical  jokes,  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  servants,  on  this  occasion,  secured  the  gate,  aad  ^ve 
the  two  tormentors  a  very  good  cudgelling,  and  they  retired 
from  the  field  with  no  arms  but  the  handles  of  the  guitars, 
and  never  afterwards  condescended  to  give  the  details  of  the 
engagement,  even  to  their  most  intimate  friends.  All  the 
scribblers  of  Paris  had  now  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  against  the  repose  of  our  unfortunate  porter,  and  the 
waggery  resulted  in  a  brain  fever,  during  which  the  poor 
creature  continued  to  chaunt  the  infernal  refrain  of  his  per- 
secutors. 

At  the  representation  of  Dumas'  Christine  h  Fontainileaw, 
Souli^  forgetting  former  coolnesses,  brings  fifty  of  his  workmen, 
and  uses  their  himds  to  carry  the  piece  through  its  seven  hours  of 
affony :  it  was  at  last  triumphant,  and,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  ni^ht,  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Vignv  worked  like 
good  gemi  to  improve  the  halting  or  unsucccssnil  verses,  and 
the  puolisher,  Barba,  gave  the  author  12,000  francs  for  the 
manuscript. 

An  actress  of  talent  at  that  time,  Madame  Dorval,  was  par- 
ticularly brilliant  one  evening.  Dumas  thus  accounts  for  tiaa 
instance  of  success  : — 

You  haye,  doubtless,  seen  a  Buysdael  or  a  Hobbema  some  tinM 
or  other,  and  you  recollect  how  swe«tly  a  stray  sunbeam  lights  up  s 
comer  of  the  grey  sky,  and  renders  transparent  the  obscure  atmos- 
phere that  hangs  over  the  large  cattle  browsing  among  the  tall  grasMs 
and  dock  weeds. 

So  when  the  actor  is  fatigued,  when  be  has  played  the  same  part 
ten,  twenty,  or  fiftjr*  times  in  succession,  the  inspiration  is  nearly  ez- 
tinguishecf,  his  genius  goes  to  sleep,  his  feelinss  are  blunted,  his  sky 
becomes  grey,  his  atmosphere  foggy^  and  he  looks  out  for  the  son- 
beam  in  the  Hobbema.    This  ray  is  a  friend  among  the  audience— 
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a  brother  actor  of  talent  leaning  forward  on  the  front  row,  or  a 
bright  eye  which  sparkles  in  the  shade  of  a  stage  box. 

Then  flows  the  communion  of  feeling  between  the  stage  and  the 
audience,  the  electric  circle  is  complete,  and  the  actor,  or  actress, 
is  restored  to  the  vigor  and  life  of  the  early  representations.  All 
the  nervous  chords  which  had  gone  to  sleep  are  roused,  the  passion 
is  felt,  the  tears  flow,  and  the  audience  claps  its  hands,  cries  '<  bravo/* 
and  believes  that  it  is  for  its  special  entertainment  that  the  artist  is 
working  such  prodigies. 

Ah,  poor  audience  I  you  are  sadly  deceived  ;  it  is  to  one  solitarv 
individual  among  you  that  these  cries,  these  tears,  are  offered,  though 
you  all  share  the  g^ft  as  you  enjoy  the  dew,  the  light,  or  the  flame. 

And  what  matter  who  sheds  the  dew,  who  diffuses  the  light, 
who  enkindles  the  flame,  while  by  this  dew,  this  light,  this  flame,  you 
are  refreshed,  you  are  enlightened,  you  are  warmed. 

One  evening  Madame  Dorval  had  surpassed  herself,  and  for 
whom?  For  a  woman  who  had  kept  the  actress'  bosom  nalpitating 
for  three  hours  under  her  eagle  glance.  For  three  lonff  hours  had 
the  whole  audience  been  as  nothing  to  Madame  Dorval ;  it  was  for 
this  woman  alone,  that  she  had  wept,  spoken,  existed ;  and  when  this 
woman  applauded,  when  she  cried  <*  oravo,"  the  actress  felt  her 
pains  recompensed,  her  fatigue  rewarded,  her  genius  appreciated, 

The  curtain  fell,  and  she  retired  to  her  dressing-room,  spent  and 
dying  with  fatigue.  From  the  state  of  a  mighty  queen  she  had  sunk 
to  that  of  a  poor  victim;  and  now,  completely  exhausted,  she  fell 
nearly  lifeless,  on  the  sofa. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  the  unknown  lady  appeared  on 
the  threshold. 

Dorval  trembled,  sprung  forward,  clasped  her  hand,  as  that  of 
a  long  known  friend,  and  the  two  women  glased  on  each  other  with 
the  tears  standing  on  their  eyelids. 

**  Pardon  me,"  said  the  stranger,  with  an  accent  of  unspeakable 
sweetness,  «'but  I  could  not  retire  without  telling  of  the  joy, 
the  emotion,  the  happiness,  you  have  given  me."  Madame  Dorval 
thanked  her  with  her  eyes,  her  head,  and  an  indescribable  movement 
of  the  shoulders  peculiar  to  herself,  all  the  while  examining  her  vi- 
sitor's face,  and  seeming  to  demand  of  every  feature  of  her  counte- 
nance, *^  What  is  your  name,  dear  lady,  what  is  your  name  ?"  The 
unknown  divined  her  thoughts,  and,  in  a  voice  whose  sweetness  can 
never  be  conceived  but  by  those  who  once  heard  the  wonderful  syren, 
announced  herself  as  Madame  Malibran.  Madame  Dorval  uttered  a 
cry  of  pleasure,  and  pointed  to  the  only  engraving  in  her  room — ^it 
was  the  portrait  of  her  visitor. 

This  was  the  Madame  Midibran,  the  inimitable  artist  who,  in  a 
degree  unapproachable,  united  the  qualities  of  melody  and  gesture, 
force  and  grace,  gaiety  and  sadness. 

Alas  for  her  early  death !  On  our  horizon  she  now  hovers  as  a 
mere  shade,  the  shade  of  Desdemona,  of  Rosina,  of  the  Somnambu- 
list, of  Norma;  a  shade  still  resplendent,  melodious,  melancholy,  to 
us  who  have  seen  her ;  but  a  vague  phantasm  only,  to  those  who  ne- 
ver enjoyed  that  fortune. 
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She  died  Tonn^,  but  it  was  in  her  fall  blaie  of  beaaty,  Iotio^ 
beloved,  in  the  midst  of  triamphsy  girt  with  glorj»  crowned  with  mc- 
cessy  and  bene&th  the  pall  of  renown. 

Alas !  the  artists  of  the  dieatre  leave  behind  nothing'  that  can  re- 
call  the  beantjr  of  their  song^  the  srace  of  then:  moTements,  the 
passion  of  their  gestore ;  nothing  oat  the  pale  ghost  which  stOl 
haunts  the  memory  of  their  cotemporaries. 

We,  only  we>  the  painters  or  poets,  can  leave  some  monument 
behind ;  we  only,  the  privileged  of  art,  can  produce  with  pen  or  pen< 
cil  the  enduring  image  and  spirit  of  perishable  and  material  things. 
'Tis  to  us  that  God  has  given  the  mirror  that  retains  your  images, 
oh  brothers  and  sisters,  such  as  you  are,  or  greater  and  more 
beautiful,  if  that  be  possible. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  journal  entitled  Figaro^  one  o{ 
the  oraans  to  which  the  Three  Days  of  July  may  be  attriboted, 
were  Janin,  Eomiea,  (our  old  acquaintance)  Nestor  Boqne* 
plan,  Brucker,  Yanlabelle^  Michel  Masson,  and  Alphonse 
Karr.    Dumas  writes  :— 

Alphonse  Karr,  that  singular  ffenius,  who  can  give  to  tmth  $11 
the  charms  of  paradox  ;  that  tru&  which,  in  die  hands  of  others, 
is  bare  and  dry  as  a  chip,  shines  from  his  page  as  a  fair  ooontenance 
seen  through  a  gold  embroidered  veiL 

Alphonse  Karr  is  the  man  who,  since  1880,  has  spoken  most 
truths  to  the  government,  to  its  friends,  and  to  its  enemies ;  and  they 
differ  from  the  truths  of  other  writers  in  this  respect,  that  ther  are 
really  true,  and  the  more  they  are  examined  the  truer  they  are  found 
to  be. 

He  was  at  that  pmod  a  brave  younff  man  of  twenty-two,  with 
firmly  marked  features  and  dark  hur.  lie  had  adopted  an  eccentric 
style  of  dress,  which  he  has  ever  since  retained.  He  was  well  made^ 
and  strong,  and  active  at  all  athletic  exercises,  particularly  swim- 
ming and  fencing. 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  while  bathing  in  the  Mame,  he  saved  s 
cuirassier  from  perishing, — ^the  cuirassier  was  heavy,  and  strong, 
and  almost  drowned  his  deliverer.  Karr  received  a  medal  for 
this  brave  deed,  but  gained  only  some  annoyance  thereby,  as  all 
his  friends  made  it  a  source  of  joke  or  pleasantry.  One  day, 
while  dining  with  a  party,  several  of  whom  were  decorated  with 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  all  sorts  of  witty  observations 
were  made  upon  his  unfortunate  medal ;  a  certain  limit  being 
observed,  however,  as  Karr's  courage  and  skill  at  arms  were 
unquestionable.  With  his  usual  phlegm  he  called  for  paper,  cut  oat 
as  many  pieces  as  there  were  decorations  in  the  room,  wrote  on  them 
the  several  causes  of  the  acouisition  of  these  crosses,  handed  to  each 
individual  his  appropriate  ticket,  and  there  was  an  immediate  sus- 
pension of  merriment  at  the  table. 

He  has  witnessed  the  two  revolutions,  of  July  and  February r 
without. losing  his  equanimity,  but  he  has  latterly  taken  more  inter- 
est in  such  niatter.s ;   one   of  his  observations  made  to   me  latelv 
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-''  The  more  these  things  differ^  the  more  they  resemble  each 
other/* 

He  wrote  yerses  at  that  time,  1829-30,  and  sent* them  to  Bohain, 
the  editor  of  the  Figaro.  Bohun  was  a  frank  speaker,  and  hated 
poetry  ;  so  he  wrote  to  TSjkct,  "  My  dear  sir,  your  verses  are  delight- 
tul,  but,  for  goodness'  sake*  send  me  some  prose  instead.  I'd  rather 
be  hung  than  let  a  single  couplet  into  the  journal." 

Earr  did  not  press  the  point ;  knowing  that  men  of  genius 
are  raie^  he  did  not  choose  that  Bohain  should  hang  himself,  so 
he  sent  him  the  prose  demanded. 

All  his  time  not  passed  in  his  little  apartment  at  the  Old 
Tivoli,  Montmartre^  or  among  the  ateliers  of  the  artists, 
he  spent  in  the  little  wood  adjacent  to  his  country  lodge, 
or  in  a  canoe  on  the  river.  His  first  novel  was  the  suo- 
ject  of  much  remark  and  censure,  as  ever^  orifl;inal  work  is 
sure  to  be.  He  was  accused  of  plagiarizing  Nodier,  but  as 
Nodier's  novel  had  appeared  a  fortnight  later  than  his,  the 
critics  were  foiled  on  that  occasion. 

Then  it  was  a  translation  from  the  German,  and  even  l;he 
title  of  the  supposed  original  was  given,  but  on  search  being 
made  no  work  of  the  kind  could  be  found. 

He  had  headed  his  chapters  with  scraps  of  original  poetry, 
and  tacked  to  each  a  name  such  as  Goethe,  Schuler,  Uhland, 
and  others.  The  critics  were  caught  in  the  snare ;  they  swore 
the  poetry  was  divine,  and  the  prose  execrable,  and  yet  both 
had  issued  from  the  same  source.'^ 

In  one  or  two  of  his  amusing  stories  he  gives  graphic  pic- 
tures of  the  life  he  witnessed  at  this  period  among  the  Paris- 
ian artists,  and  their  privations,  make-shifts,  and  contrivances  to 
get  rid  of  importunate  or  tiresome  visitors.  A  standard 
method  is  the  chaunting  in  chorus  some  such  affecting  ballad 
as  the  following,  and  repeating  it  till  the  intruders  are  put  to 
flight  :— 

Time  geeee  went  ont  to  take  a  waUc, 

And  breetha  the  morning  dear : 
The  aeoond  went  behind  the  mvt, 

The  third  hronf^  np  the  rear. 

rDa  CapoJ 

If  the  enemy  is  of  tougher  mettle  and  will  not  yield,  they 
have  recourse,  in  the  last  extremity,  to  another  lay,  (they  call 
it  a  4aw)  of  wliich  the  author  gives  this  pleasing  character,  that 
a  saint  would  murder  his  nearest  relative  if  the  latter  attempted 

*  For  some  other  interesting  circumstances  relating' to  Karr,  see  Irish 
QuABTBRLT  Retibw,  Vol.  II.  No  8.  pp.  685,  686. 
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the  fourth  repetition  in  his  hearing.  The  reader  will  please  to 
repeat  every  line  twice,  if  he  wiah  to  have  a  true  notion  of  Ac 
genuine  quality  of  the  article. 

There  w«re  four  yonng  men  tai  oar  street, 
Thejr  all  Mt  qneer  flrom  head  to  Ibeti  fteti  feeti 

But  teaiiag  worse  lock  might  befiU, 
They  tent  them  to  the  Hosplte],  ta],  ta]. 

They  wished  fin*  hroth,  that  wholesome  fbod  ; 
But  it  was  neither  warm  nor  good,  good,  good. 

To  oomfiort  well  their  Hmhs  and  Joints, 

They  made  them  sleep  at  heads  and  points,  points,  points. 

I  fear  yoa*re  weary  of  this  strain ; 

80  ni  resome  my  song  again,  gain,  gain. 

And  if  necessary  they  fulfil  the  threat,  but  few  have  ever 
stood  out  the  repetition. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  circumstantially  on  the  history  of 
the  Three  Days  of  July.  We  shall  only  introduce  a  few  facts, 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  Alexander 
Dumas  himself.    We  may,  however,  mention  the  names  of  the 

¥ipers  to  whose  writers  our  author  attributes  the  outbreak. 
hese  were  Le  Natumal,  Le  Olobe,  La  Temps,  Le  Caurrier 
Franfaii,  Le  CanetittUionnelf  Le  Ctmrrier  dee  Eleeteure,  Le 
Tribune  dee  Departments,  La  Bevoluiion,  Le  Journal  dm 
Commerce,  Le  Journal  de  Paris,  Le  Figaro,  La  Sylpke, 

Dumas,  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  dozen  patriots,  was 
making  way  to  the  Place  de  Grive,  where  some  sharp 
shooting  was  going  on,  when  turning  a  comer,  they  encountered 
a  whole  regiment.  As  thirty  men,  even  though  headed  by  an 
Alexander,  could  not  reasonably  calculate  on  routing  fifteen 
hundred,  Dumas  advanced  to  parley,  and  coolly  request^ 
leave  to  pass  through  the  troons.  Being  asked  his  purpose, 
he  frankly  acknowledged  the  ooject,  and  the  Captain  answered 
that  he  had  not  thought  him  up  to  that  time  such  a  fool. 
Dumas  demanded  his  reasons  for  this  opinion,  and  he  gave 
three.  No.  1,  Dumas  was  risking  his  life,  though  fighting  was 
not  his  profession.  No.  2,  he  might  well  know  the  regiment 
would  not  give  passage.  No.  3,  consisted  in  a  demonstration 
arising  from  the  sight  of  the  wounded  now  borne  past  on  litter?. 
As  the  oflScer's  orders  were  merely  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  insurgents,  he  counselled  our  hero  to  disband  his  troop, 
and  began  to  question  him  as  to  the  appearance  of  his  next 
drama. 
Dumas  resided  at  this  time  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
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and  when  the  people  broke  into  the  Maseuni  beside  the  Church 
of  St.  Thomas^  and  were  sejzing  all  the  available  fire  arms^  and 
woold  not  listen  to  his  exhortations  to  respect  the  antiquities^ 
so  he  himself  puts  on  the  veritable  casque  of  Francis  I.^ 
girds  on  the  sword  of  the  same  warrior,  braces  on  his  buckler, 
and  snatches  up  the  identical  arquebuss  used  by  Charles  IX. 
at  the  butchery  of  St  Bartholomew.  Encumbered  by  his 
trophy,  he  proceeds  home  to  the  Rue  de  rUniversit^,  climbs  up 
four  nights  of  stairs,  sinks  exhausted  on  the  floor  of  his  room, 
and  expresses  his  thorou^  willingness  to  believe  in  the  feats 
attributed  to  Ogier  the  Dane,  Boland,  and  the  Four  Sons  of 
Aymon,  could  he  be  certain  that  Francis  had  borne  the  same 
weight,  plus  the  body  armour,  for  fourteen  hours,  at  the  fight 
of  Marignan.  In  a  second  journey  he  brin^  up  the  mace, 
the  battle-ax,  and  the  cuirass,  and  in  proper  time  and  place, 
he  restores  the  entire  trophy  to  the  Museum  again. 

At  the  Place  de  POdeon  they  procure  powder,  and  are 
casting  bullets,  but  want  paper  for  the  cartridges.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  learning  the  want,  fling 
out  of  the  windows  books  of  all  kinds,  and  JDumas  himself  is 
knocked  down,  and  almost  killed,  by  a  Gradus  ad  Pamauum. 
The  Louvre  was  defended  by  two  battalions  of  the  Swiss  guards, 
one  of  which  was  posted  at  the  windows,  and  swept  the  quays ; 
the  other  remainea  as  a  reserve  in  the  court  yard.  The  troops 
stationed  at  the  Place  Yendome  not  being  considered  trust- 
worthy, it  was  judged  advisable  to  send  one  of  the  Swiss  bat- 
talions to  replace  them.  Monsieur  de  Salis,  instead  of  making 
the  corps-de-reserve  mount  from  the  yard,  and  thus  relieve  the 
men  on  duty  in  the  first  place,  ordered  the  fighting  party  to 
descend,  and  the  assailants,  now  at  the  height  of  their  enthu- 
siasm, seeing  the  windows  and  balconies  deserted,  rushed 
forward,  broke  in  through  wickets,  and  across  palings,  fired 
into  the  court  yard  on  the  astonished  Swiss,  overpowered  them 
of  course,  burst  into  the  Tuilleries,  put  all  to  flight,  and  the 
Itevolution  was  effected.  Dumas  names  the  chiei  men  of  the 
combat,  as  Godfrey  Cavaignac,  Baude,  Degous^e,  Higonnet, 
GrouviUe,  Coste,  Guinard,  Charras,  Etienne  Arago,  Lothon, 
Mellotte,  D^  Hostel,  Chalas,  Gauga,  Baduel,  Bixio,  Goudchaux, 
Bastide,  the  brothers  Lebon,  Joubert,  Cluirles  Teste,  Tasche- 
reau,  and  B^ranger.     He  continues : — 

I  ask  pardon  of  those  whom  I  have  forgotten  to  name,  and  of 
some  of  those   I   have   named,   and  who  would,  perhaps,  prefer 
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to  be  left  untnentioned.  Those  who  effected  the  revolation  of  July 
were  the  ardent  and  heroic  populace,  who  light  the  flame  of  Bevo. 
lution  indeed,  but  afterwards  extinguish  it  with  their  own  blood. 
These  are  the  men  of  the  people,  who  are  pushed  aside  when  the 
work  is  done,  and  who,  having  g^uarded  the  treasury  while  ready  to 
faint  with  hunger,  afterwards  oehold,  from  their  station  in  the  cold 
streets,  the  parasite  guests  of  the  ruling  power  enjoying  the  good 
things  of  the  table,  in  the  midst  of  splendor  and  magnificence. 

The  fight  is  over,  Qeneral  Lafayette  is  installed  at  the 
Hotel  de  Yille ;  there  is  a  lack  of  powder,  and  Damas  volun- 
teers his  services  to  bring  a  supply  from  Soissons,  single 
handed,  even  though  Soissons  be  a  royalist  fortified  city. 
Lafayette  is  not  willing  to  let  him  msh  on  certain  death,  the 
other  authorities  concur  in  the  same  feeUng,  but^our  hero  felt, 
as  the  man  in  Joe  Miller,  "  and  would  be  drowned,  and  nobody 
should  save  him/'  He  procures  an  order  from  General  Lafay- 
ette, and  one  from  G^eral  Gerard^  and  gets  forward  at  a  sur- 
prising pace  in  order  to  be  within  Soissons  before  the  gates 
are  locked  for  the  night  A  mulish  post  bov  persisting  in  re- 
fusing to  mend  his  pace,  Dumas  discharges  a  olank  cartridge  in 
his  face,  stuns  him,  strips  off  his  jack  boots,  and  pkya  posUlion 
himself.  He  obtuns  admission  into  the  town  uy  means  of  a 
friendly  citizen,  after  the  gates  have  been  closed,  forces  a  churcli, 
and  plants  the  tricolor  where  hung  erewhile  the  white  banner 
of  the  Bourbons.  In  the  mean  time  whilst  Hutin  and  Bard, 
his  associates,  are  making  the  exchange  of  the  flags,  Alexander 
scales  the  enclosed  yard  where  the  powder  is  kept,  and 
finds  himself  t£te  a  t£te  with  three  officers,  its  guardians : 
he  shows  the  order  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  grasps  a 
carbine,  points  out  the  banner  on  the  steeple,  and,  what  with  the 
sight  of  the  republican  flag,  their  own  seciet  wishes,  the  sud- 
denness of  the  summons,  and,  perhaps,  a  very  natural  dislike 
to  the  contents  of  the  carbine,  thev  pass  their  word  to  remain 
neuter  while  Dumas,  leaving  Bard  to  mind  a  little  love  of  a 
cannon,  which  he  keeps  pointed  to  the  gate,  sets  off  to  mesme- 
rise the  Commandant,  Monsieur  de  Linieres. 

He  finds  the  Commandant,  in  company  with  two  other  officers, 
produces  his  order,  discovers  that  they  are  more  disposed  to  call 
in  help  than  to  gratify  his  wishes,  pulls  out  his  pistols,  and 
tries  the  argumentum  ad  capita.  The  Governor  is  resolved  to 
do  or  die,  but  his  wife,  whose  nearest  relations  had  been  killed 
by  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo,  rushing  in,  takes  Dumas  for  a 
murderous   African   negro  whom,  it  appears,  he  resembled 
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strikingly  at  this  moment,  owing  to  bis  color,  and  his  having 
neither  slept  nor  changed  his  clothes  for  two  or  three  days. 
Now  was  the  Governor  in  a  pretty  dilemma.  His  lady  urging 
him  earnestly  to  comply,  his  honor  as  earnestly  forbidding  the 
weakness,  and,  all  the  time,  the  pistols  directed  at  his  head. 
But  neither  for  love  nor  fear  will  the  brave  Gbvemor  yield  to  a 
single  foe,  so  Dumas  considerately  walks  into  the  street,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  returns  with  two  of  his  friends,  just  dropped 
out  of  the  clouds.  (Such  things  often  happen  in  romances.) 
These  friends  present  their  guns  through  the  window,  which  has 
been  opehed  from  the  inside  by  our  adventurer,  and  the  Gover- 
nor being  now  provided  with  a  reasonable  excuse,  signs  the  order 
for  the  delivery  of  the  powder,  and  a  convoy  of  it  is  soon  on 
the  road  to  Paris.  But  after  all  these  wonders,  the  powder  was 
not  needed. 

If  our  readers  wish  to  learn  the  method  by  which  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  secured  the  crown,  through  the  jugglery  of  Lafitte, 
Thiers,Talleyrand,  and  others,  and  how  those  who  bore  the  brunt 
and  toil  of  the  great  work  were  neglected,  we  advise  them  to  read 
the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Memaira.  They  will  there  find, 
also,  that  Louis  Philippe,  though  wavering  and  fearful  whilst 
danger  was  yet  at  a  aistance,  was  as  bold  as  Hercules  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  it ;  and  that  he  wrote  to  Charles  Dix 
the  most  devoted  assurances  of  loyalty  whilst  plotting  his  over- 
throw. When  tired  of  these  grave  matters  they  will  be  re- 
freshed with  an  abstract  of  the  expenses  of  the  Orleans  house- 
hold, written  by  the  hand  of  Boysdty  itself,  and  learp,  to  their 
great  edification,  those  circumstances  which  caused  a  rise  or  fall 
in  the  wages  of  the  water  carrier,  the  quantity  of  bread,  soup, 
and  cold  meat,  which  it  befitted  each  young  prince  or  princess 
to  consume ;  also,  the  just  price  of  each  ratioji>  and  the  limit 
to  which  indulgence  in  sugar  was  permitted.  Now,  much  as 
we  admire  our  author,  we  think  this  is  rather  spiteful  sport. 
Poor  Goldsmiths  Oood  Naiured  Man  felt  it  necessary  to  apo* 
logize  for  his  friend  the  bailiff,  who  was  not  content  with 
beating  the  French,  unless  he  had  the  pleasure  of  scolding 
them  into  the  bargain. 

After  the  great  Soissons  adventure  Dumas  buys  a  superb 
National  Guard  uniform,  equips  himself  therewith,  and  pene- 
trates into  La  Yend^,  hoping  to  revolutionize  the  bourgeois 
class  at  any  cost,  as  he  despairs  of  the  nobles  and  their  peasant 
dependantsi*    Ilovrcver,  instead  of  succeeding,  he  would  have 
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been  shot  down  by  some  anti-revolutionary  peasant^  bat  for  the 
protection  afforded  by  one  of  the  people  whom  he  had  preserved 
from  being  «ent  to  the  galleys.  Adding  a  modicum  of  discre- 
tion to  his  stock  of  vfuor,  he  then  dresses  like  an  ordinary 
mortal^  and  penetrates  this  last  refuge  of  royalty  in  France. 
Stopping  at  Angers^  he  finds  workmen  scraping  the  facade  of 
the  venerable  cathedral^  thus  divesting  it  c^  the  solemn  and 
appropriate  hue  of  eight  centuries,  to  give  what  they  considered 
a  tint  of  youth ;  and  a  sickly  jaundiced  look,  indeed,  they  ma- 
naged to  produce.  He  writes: — "Alas!  twenty-five  years 
nurture  and  training  are  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  a  hu- 
man being — a  Swiss  levels  his  musket  at  him,  and,  in  a  moment, 
the  living  image  of  Ood  is  a  lifeless  mass.  Six  or  eight  hun- 
dred years  are  required  to  give  a  venerable  look  to  a  catliedral — 
an  architect  of  viJe  taste  comes  and  scrapes  it  off.  Would  that 
the  Swiss  had  fired  at  the  architect,  or  that  the  architect  had 
scraped  the  Swiss.'' 

At  Tiffiiuges  he  visits  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  of  the  famous 
Blue  Beard,  Qilles  de  Laval.  This  old  vagabond  had  pillnged 
twenty  churches,  had  caused  the  destruction  of  fifty  women, 
and  was  a  coiner  to  boot.    So,  poetical  justice  for  once  had 

{'urisdiction  in  real  life,  and  Master  Oilles  was  beh^ded  and 
)umt  in  the  meadow  of  Biece ;  but  before  his  execution,  he 
made  a  speech  which  was  inaudible  towards  the  close,  from  the 
cries  and  sobs  of  the  women.  History  adds  (but  being  only 
history  it  may  be  believed  or  not)  that  the  fathers  and  mothers 
fasted  three  days  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  and  whipped  their 
little  boys  and  girls  at  the  place  of  execution,  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  ceremony. 

We  have  not  dwelt  at  any  length  upon  those  portions  of  the 
volumes  which  we  presume  the  author  would  call  *'  historical/' 
He  is  a  partdzan,  in  the  worst  sense  of  an  offensive  term,  and 
is  not  to  be  believed  whilst  writing  of  his  opponents,  or  when 
deducing  conclusions  even  from  those  facts  which  passed  before 
his  own  eyes.  No  man  can  be  more  ready,  or  more  willing^ 
than  we,  to  admit,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  great  principle  that 
from  a  people  must  spring,  and  can  ^one  spring,  the  right  in 
princes  to  govern ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  all  the  talkers 
of  the  popular  party  must,  of  necessity,  be  patriots,  and  all  of 
the  unpopular  side  *'  minions"  or  "  slaves,"  any  more  than  we 
hold  that  those  who  die  bravely  for  the  peoplie's  cause  are  more 
honest,  or  more  heroic,  than  those  who  fall  in  defence  of  the 
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Did  but  subverted  rule.  *' History  may  he"  as  Bolingbroke 
states,  '^authorized  romance/'  but,  if  we  take  history  as  Dumas 
would  present  it^  it  must  be  for  that  class  to  which  Bolingbroke 
refers  when  he  writes,  that  some  come  to  the  study  of  history 
as  if  it  were  *^  nothing  more  than  an  amusement,  and  read  the 
life  of  Aristides  or  Phocion,  of  Epaminondas  or  Scipio,  Alex- 
ander or  Gffisar^  just  as  they  play  a  game  at  cards^  or  as  they 
would  read  the  story  of  the  seven  champions.'" 

We  prefer  Dumas  the  novelist,  to  Dumas  the  would*be  his- 
torian. He  is  the  man  of  genius  in  the  former  character ;  in 
the  latter  he  is  but  the  empty  charlatan.  The  reader  will  have 
perceived  that  these  volumes  are  neither  so  interesting  nor  so 
original  and  piquant  as  those  thirteen  volumes  already  reviewed 
by  us,  and  this  circumstance  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
fact,  that  the  author  has  forgotten  his  egotism  whilst  endea- 
vouring to  render  his  book  historically  valuable.  He  has  too 
frequently  neglected  the  coulisse  and  lost  the  glare  of  the  sa- 
loon, in  attempting  to  place  before  us  the  scenes  in  La  Yend^, 
and  the  reeking  horrors  of  the  barricade.  We  have  an  old  love 
for  our  friend  Alexander,  and  hope  to  meet  him  on  other  and 
more  suitable  ground,  in  the  future  scenes  of  his  life  book. 

We  have  placed  Texier  and  Dumas  together  in  this  paper, 
because  we  believe  that  each  is,  in  his  way,  a  type  of  a  certain 
class  of  French  thinkers.  Dumas  believes  that  the  world  may 
be  righted,  stopped  in  its  course,  and  regulated  in  all  its  move- 
ments, by  those  who  fancy  themselves  '' Ilegenerators,^'  and  he 
honestly,  or  for  effect,  would  cry— 

**  Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength 

of  youth  1 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living 

truth! 
Cursed  be  the  sicldy  forms  that  err  from  honest  Nature's 

rule! 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straiten'd  forehead  of 

the  fool!" 

This  is  not  the  hearty,  full-swelling  hope  that  should  shine 
from  the  pages  of  a  lover  of  his  couu^^.  The  '^  eye  to  which 
all  order  festers''  is  not  calculated  to  gaze  honesUj  upon  the 
weakness  and  the  strength  of  human  nature ;  and  in  the  me- 
thod of  judging  of.  life  and  of  its  ways,  lies  the  chiefest  contrast 
between  the  teaching  and  the  philosophy  of  Dumas  and  of 
Texier. 
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The  book  before  us  is  a  collection  of  essays  contribu  tedat 
different  periods^  to  various  periodical  publications,  and  Texier 
seems  to  have  employed  his  pen  on  subjects  of  the  most 
opposite  nature.  Thus  we  have  mechanical  directions  for 
the  concoction  of  a  feuilleton;  the  complete  economy  of 
the  claqueur  system;  a  dissertation  on  the  early  printers; 
the  history  of  criticism,  ancient  and  modern,  and  a  complete 
exposd  of  Fourricrism,  Proudhonism,  and  the  other  ^ve- 
eveiy-thing-to-every-bodyisms  which  disturb  French  society. 
Texier  not  only  chastises  the  modem  Infidels,  and  Socialists, 
and  Anarchists,  for  the  rashness  and  wickedness  of  their  pro- 
jects, but  Ukewise  strips  them  of  all  claim  to  origiiiaHty  of 
conception.  He  points  out  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Campanella,  as  the  source  of  such  ideas,  but  shows  that  these 
great  spirits,  influenced  by  genuine  love  for  their  kind,  and 
sympathizing  with  the  siJ^erings  inflicted  on  the  masses  by 
their  selfish  rulers,  indulged  in  these  cloudland  visions,  with- 
out a  hope  or  expectation  of  seeing  them  realized.  **  Plato/' 
Texier  ooserves,  ''  in  composing  Ms  Republic,  knew  well  the 
judgment  and  acuteness  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote, 
and  little  dreamed,  good  easy  man,  of  generating  such  heroes 
as  Cabet  or  Pierre  Leroux,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years.'' 

To  prove  his  case  Texier  cites  a  work  printed  at  Lyons,  in 
157S,  having  for  title.  The  Celestial,  Terrestrial^  and  Infernal 
Worlds,  translated  from  an  Italian  author,  Dona,  a  pupil,  pro- 
bably, of  Gampanella.'^  This  book  not  only  contains  Fourrierism 
in  the  germ,  but  enters  into  the  details  of  his  Phalansteric  sys- 
tem, and  as  there  was  no  great  probability  of  his  copying  Four- 
rier  by  anticipatoir  inspiration,  Fourrier  to  a  certainty  most 
have  copied  him.  in  the  plan  of  Dona  there  was  first  laid  down 
an  immense  temple,  eight  times  as  high  as  the  cupola  of 
Florence.  It  had  a  hundred  doors,  each  door  commanded  a 
street,  and  these  streets  were  so  many  radii  ending  in  the  cir- 
cular boundary  wall  of  the  great  city.  Every  one  followed 
the  trade  or  caUing  to  which  he  was  inclined,  ftAe  Pamonelle 
attraction  of  Fourrier)  and  people  of  the  same  occupation 
lived  together.  The  women  had  a  street  or  two  to  themselves, 
fiimily  ties  being  discarded;  no  child  knew  his  own  father, 

*  The  whole  of  Dona's  theory  may  be  found  in  CampaoeUa'i  "De 
MonarchiA  Hispanlca."— Ed. 
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nnd  as  soon  as  each  little  foundling  was  able  to  leave  the 
women's  abode,  he  was  set  to  that  particular  business  for 
which  he  had  a  fancy.  For  instance^  if  he  was  devoted  to 
painting  eyes,  he  painted  nothing  but  eyes,  another  rubbed 
in  the  nose,  and  the  whole  countenance  was  achieved,  well  or 
ill,. as  skill,  or  luck,  prevailed.  Under  this  blessed  state,  no 
man  was  troubled  with  scolding  wives  or  crying  children :  no 
man  was  jealous,  why  should  he !  or  beat  his  wife,  (there 
being  no  wife  in  question)  or  her  paramour,  and  no  one  was 
distracted  with  the  fears  or  anxieties  of  love,  the  essence  of 
which  is  the  desire  of  an  object  not  attainable  for  the  time  1 1 

Some  of  Fourrier's  more  brutal  speculations  are  also  derived 
literally  from  this  wicked  old  philosopher,  the  only  point  of 
consequence  not  copied  is  the  existence  of  a  pit,  in  the  elder 
scheme,  into  which  deformed  children  were  thrown  when  bom. 
It  is  curious  that  in  the  worlds  of  these  prose  dreamers  there 
are  to  be  no  poets.  These  unfortunate  beings  may  do  a  bit 
of  verse  for  their  own  amusement,  and  at  their  own  expense, 
if  they  please  it,  but  they  must  follow  some  trade — ^make  nets, 
or  herd  the  goats,  or  do  some  other  thing  for  their  bread. 
Fourrier  improving  occasionally  on  his  original,  propounds 
his  truths  something  in  this  guise.  Christianity  has  merely 
established  a  war  between  our  passions  and  our  so  called 
duties.  Duty,  as  an  armed  sentinel,  keeps  watch  on  the 
passions,  and  the  moment  one  attempts  to  stray  out  of  bounds 
he  fires  on  him.  Sometimes  duty  prevails,  and  sometimes 
passion,  but  in  the  new  order,  the  passions  all  lead  to  the 
rightful  discharge  of  duly,  every  sum  oeing  allowed  to  follow 
his  natural  bent.  At  present  the  arrangement  of  cities, 
crowds,  and  communities,  is  all  a  matter  of  chance,  con- 
sequently one  of  discomfort  and  misery ;  but,  bye  and  bye,  the 
world  wul  be  an  immense  chess-board  where  groups,  series, 
and  phalansteries  will  fill  the  squares  with  foinanel  individu* 
alities,  every  one  obeying  his  own  proper  instincts,  and  the 
world  itself  will  experience  a  wonderful!  change  for  the  better. 

The  present  earth  will  endure  eighty  thousand  years,  forty 
thousand  of  infancy,  youth,  and  manhood,  and  forty  thousand 
more  going  down  lull,  and  with  a  tendency  to  decay.  We  are 
now  in  the  seventh  chilliad,  consequently,  only  in  the  world's  in* 
fancy,  but  as  we  proceed,  a  permanent,  genial  Aurora-Borealis 
will  bum  over  the  North  Pole,  and  melt  the  ice  of  ages ;  the 
Northern  Seas  will  be  navigable,  and  oranges  indigenous  to 
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Nova  Zembla,  whilst  Petersburgh  and  Marseilles  will  be  in  the 
same  climate.  The  ocean,  deprived  of  its  salt^  will  be  an  im- 
mense  bowl  of  lemonade,  from  which  men  will  draw  those  bba- 
lous  properties  offered  now  in  the  Balsams  of  Curtis,  Perry  and 
other  advertising  *'  Friends  to  Suffering  Humanity  and  Human 
Frailty.*'  All  destructive  animals  will  disappear,  and  gire 
place  to  a  new,  powerful,  and  domestic,  race,  and  the  Ouitin- 
Outang  will  make  himself  useful  in  washing  the  kitchen 
utensils.  The  traveller,  mounted  6n  the  Anti-Lion,  having 
set  out  early  from  Brussels,  will  breakfast  at  Paris,  dine  at 
Lyons,  and  sup  at  MarseOles,  yet  fed  no  more  fatigue  than  if 
he  lay  quietly  in  his  bed. 

These  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  modem  schook  of 
French  philosophists,  as  shown  in  their  various  gospels— for 
they  have  gospels  of  their  own  whilst  refusing  to  receive  that 
upon  which  Christianity  is  founded.  And  here  we  may  re- 
mark, that,  to  the  student  of  mental  progress,  a  strange  phase 
of  life  is  presented  for  inquiry  by  the  French  and  English  un- 
christian (we  cannot  write  of  the  latter,  infidel)  books  of  onr 
day.  French  authors  of  the  rationalistic  school  seem  to  place 
the  whole  integrity  of  life  in  an  opposition  to  all  the  teaching 
of  histoiy  and  of  experience.  They  will  not  desire  their  dis- 
ciples to  become  Epicureans  of  the  low  hoggish  order,  bat 
they  make  life  a  farce  and  futurity  a  fable.  They  have  some 
vague  idea  of  a  superior  power,  their  faith  may  be  called  the 
dilettanteism  of  deism.  In  England,  however,  our  free- 
thinkers have  assumed  the  German  phases  of  belief.  They 
consider  that  there  is  a  something — ^who  may  be  a  God,  but  at 
all  events  it  is  right  to  obey  that  something,  in  all  the  dictates 
of  the  moral  law,  and  of  the  law  of  nature,  because  these  are 
rational  principles  of  morality,  and  tend  to  the  happiness  of 
man,  whether  they  be  binding  in  conscience  or  not — and  thus 
our  pAilosopAeri  resemble  Shaftesbury,  who  would  be  moFal 
for  his  own  happiness*  sake  if  there  were  no  God,  just  as  he 
would  be  clean  for  his  own  comforts'  sake  though  he  lived  alone 
in  a  desert.  This  class  of  English  free-thinkers  are  becoming 
every  day  more  important ;  they  have  engrafted  German  mys- 
ticism on  the  Church  of  England  doctrine  and  on  Saxon  com- 
mon  sens  e-*-their  evangeUst  is  Professor  Newman.*^ 

*  Those  who  desire  to  understand  this  subject  more  tally,  we  reftr  to 
/  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."    London  i  Mumy.    1858.     4th  Editioii. 
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Our  author,  Texier,  who  has  led  us  into  this  digressive  dis* 
quisition,  is  fully  aware  of  all  the  follies  and  all  the  crimes, 
against  Ood  and  against  human  freedom,  of  which  this  class  of 
writers  in  his  own  country  have  been  the  sources.  He  briefly 
points  out  the  conduct  of  the  demagogues  who  for  the  last  sixty 
years  pretended  to  be  the  defenders  and  friends  of  the  people,  but 
who  were  only  their  flatterers,  and  who  confounded  in  the  minds 
of  the  same  people  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.    He  writes — 

They  ever  held  forth  on  the  riffhts  of  the  people,  but  were  dumb 
as  to  their  duties.  They  said,  '*  Tou  are  great,  you  are  strong,  yon 
are  sovereign/'  but  they  never  added,  <'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you 
are  ignorant,  passionate,  and  unjust."  As  savage  tribes  adore  the 
elements  which  they  wish  to  render  favorable,  these  fathers  of  their 
country  have  treated  it  as  an  idol  to  which,  among  other  victims,  the 
very  social  basis  of  society  is  to  be  sacrificed.  Instead  of  appealing 
to  its  generosity,  or  the  nobleness  of  its  sentiments,  they  have  never 
attemj>ted  aufht  but  to  exalt  its  pride,  and  deify  its  carnal  appetites. 
Christianity,  m  laying  its  mild  yoke  on  the  world,  had  done  all  it 
could  for  the  neojue ;  Christian  art  spoke  to  it  in  a  laneuage  it  could 
understand ;  for  it,  cathedrals  were  raised,  palaces  for  Ood,  and 
for  the  people  also,  wherein  it  spoke  to  them  of  virtue,  of  charity, 
and  of  glory — the  glory  of  the  world  to  come.  If  the  road  it  in- 
dicated was  rough,  it  was  also  the  surest  and  shortest  to  heaven. 
Were  the  people  poor,  they  saw  their  Redeemer  occupying  a  manger : 
they  saw  him  scourged  and  crowned  with  thorns,  and  stiU  these  con- 
soling words  fell  on  their  ears,  "  Blessed  are  they  thai  weep."  Monu- 
ments, pictures,  statues,  every  production  of  art,  gave  echo  to  the 
heavenly  promises ;  and  instead  of  this,  what  have  our  modern 
teachers  done  ?  They  have  sent  astray  and  demoralized  their  pupils ; 
and  now  by  way  of  result,  the  masses  throwing  off  all  restraint,  and 
not  content  to  sit  at  the  steps  of  your  palace  doors,  take  their  places 
at  your  tables  and  share  your  feasts. 

And  why  should  they  not  ?  Yon  have  long  impressed  on  them 
the  fact  of  their  sovereignty,  and  could  not  hope  that  they  would 
rest  content  with  royalty  in  raffs.  And  you,  oh  followers  of  Konsseau 
and  Voltaire,  and  the  nnworuiy  and  iimdel  nobility  of  last  century ! 
socialism  is  less  a  form  of  Government,  than  a  protest  against  your  pa- 
gan and  egotistical  spirit:  as  yon,  the  great  geniuses  of  the  age,  have 
broken  down  the  dyke  of  Christianity,  which  alone  could  restrain  the 
evil  passions  of  human  nature,  it  is  only  fit  that  you  should  suffer 
the  penalty:  as  yon  have  preached  the  cultus  of  riches  and  passion, 
give  some  indulgence  to  those  proselytes  you  have  made.  You  have 
taught  the  people  not  to  befieve  in  Ood,  and  in  return  they  will 
make  you  believe  in  Him  despite  your  philosophy. 

And  now  only  let  our  government,  instead  of  assuming  a  hostile 
attitude,  take  seriously  in  hand  the  interest  of  the  masses ;  let  it  in- 
troduce reasonable  reforms,  and  combat  envy  by  means  of  its  op- 
posite genius,  good  will :  in  a  word,  let  it  rout  evil  socialism,  by  a  good 
socialism,  and  then  will  disappear  the  dreamers,  the  Utopians  and  the 
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anarchUtf  who  lead  the  people  astray,  and  ever  talk  of  battle  and  bar- 
ricade when  the  diacoorse  should  beofconcordand union*  Whensome 
indispensable  reforms  are  made,  let  a  solid  and  religions  system  of 
education  be  organized;  anew  generation  will  arise, better  instructed 
than  their  fathers,  and  the  world  will  be  sared. 


The  ffoyemment  that   is  hearty   in  this  good  cause  would  soon 
bliw  public  credit  on  a  solid  I      _ 

*"        "  •-  '        -jg  young 

be  taken  in  hands,  instruct  them,  watch  them,  let  the  new  ideas  of 


establiw  public  credit  on  a  solid  base,  and  found  aBTlums  for  the 
worn  out  and  aged  industrious  poor.     But  aboye  all,  let  the 


progress  be  based  on  Christian  Faith,  and  let  it  be  felt  that  the  chil- 
dren of  to-day  will  be  the  French  People  a  quarter  of  a  century 
hence ;  all  this  will  be  more  profitable  to  the  mass  than  the  posses- 
sion of  universal  suffrage,  of  which  it  knows  not  the  use.  Alas  I  this 
is  the  mode  we  always  adopt ;  we  giye  into  the  people's  hands  a  sharp 
tool,  and  when  it  has  cut  its  fingers,  and  is  bellowing  with  the  pain,  we 
are  beginning  to  think  that  we  may  as  well  commence  to  teach  the 
poor  awkward  laborer  how  to  use  his  implement. 

Texier  reprints  some  very  valaable  criticisms  on  the  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  hj  Xamartine  and  Yictof  Hugo.  He 
declares  them  to  be  so  idealized^  that  he  never  could  percdre 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  sketches  and  the 
several  scenes  which  they  assume  to  present.  Tet  it  may  be 
that  this  very  power  of  idealization,  is  that  which  has  given 
so  great  a  cluirm  to  the  descriptions  of  old  Paris,  in  Hugo's 
Hunchback  tf  Noire  Dame. 

He  also  analyses  the  works  of  Sainte  Benve,  Balzac,  Bossnet, 
Jules  Janin,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Mignet  and  others.     Befer- 
ring  to  the  English  Press  he  relates  some  particulars  which 
will  probably  be  new  to  a  few  of  our  readers.   For  instance,  he 
states — ^The  influence  of  English  newspapers  on  the  En^ish 
people  is  very  limited : — the  number  of  copies  printed  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  corresponding  journals  in  Paris,  the 
Paris  papers  striking  off  14,000  copes,  tne  London  only  aboat 
four  or  five  thousand  each,  the  Jmucm  exoepted.'^    There  are 
only  thirty  thousand  purchasers  of  the  different  London  papers, 
the  Tlmei  always  excepted,  which  prints  every  morning  ten 
thousand  copies  more  than  all  the  other  daily  papers  put 
together.    The    Hmea    is    the    most  colossal    machine  of 
publicity  in  the^  universe : — ^it  has  its  correspondents  in  all 
parts  of  the  known  world,  and  a  dozen  officials,  with  salaries 
varying  from  three  to  four  thousand  pounds  each,  every 
writer  attending  to  a  single  subject  only.    One  of  the  staff  who 
was  devoted  to  the  etuify  of  Mewerage,  enjoyed  a  yearly  salary 

*  The  daily  circulation  of  the  Tiroes  is  about  40,000  copies. 
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of  £3,500  while  dawdling  through  the  cities  of  the  continent 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  during  two  years,  but  in  aQ  that  time 
he  did  not  write  a  single  wora  for  the  paper.  One  day  the 
question  of  dust-heaps,  and  salubrity  in  general,  came  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  at  once  laid  pen  to  paper, 
and  in  a  series  of  twenty  powerful  leaders,  so  simplifi^  the 
science  of  the  matter^  that  at  once  the  public,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, were  forced,  as  it  were,  into  the  proper  course  to  be 
adopted.  Tener  further  states  that — ^The  British  press  never 
addresses  itself  to  the  populace,  it  only  seeks  to  influence  the 
gentry  and  citizens  of  standing.  The  people  do  not  read  the 
papers,  and  hence  the  moderation  of  all  the  journals,  and  the 
absence  of  exciting  appeals  to  passions  and  nrejudioes.'^  There 
are  two  causes  fortius  state  of  things,  namely,  the  high  price  ai 
the  papers,  and  the  indifference  of  the  people.  So  great  is  this 
indifference,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  London  populace 
never  dream  of  possessing  a  House  of  (Commons  in  ParliamenU 
4^eet,  or  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  open  every  night  at 
Westminster.  Texier  writes,  that  while  in  London,  he  asked 
a  gentleman  what  subject  was  to  be  discussed  that  day  in 
Parliament,  and  he  was  answered  with  the  most  phlegmatic 
air,  '*  I  cannot  tell  you,  Sir,  that  does  not  concern  me!*  The 
only  sign  of  life  given  by  the  London  lower  class  is  the  chalk- 
ing of  KO  POPBBT  on  their  walls.  You  must  not  suppose, 
however,  that  literature  is  unknown  among  the  lower  onlers. 
In  spite  of  th^  proneness  to  drunkenness,  eight  out  of  every 
ten  have  their  little  shelf  of  elementary  and  rdigious  works. 
By  the  care  of  the  gentry,  every  one  of  their  dependants  re- 
ceives a  scientific  and  reugious  education,  from  wnich  all  po- 
litical matter  is  carefuUy  excluded,  and  when  the  people  grow 
up  they  are  not  lost  sight  of.  Still  they  are  supplied  with 
good  books,  (political  tracts  always  excepted)  and  they  are  thus 
guided,  without  seemg  the  reins,  or  feeling  the  spur,  as  the 
upper  classes  wish,  and  think  they  are  only  following  their  own 
impulses. 

Texier  then  lectures  the  powers  in  France,  for  not  forming 
a  stricter  union  with  the  people,  and  studying  thdr  ways  and 
wishes,  and  for  not  looking  closer  after  their  education,  or 
furnishing  them  with  abundance  of  good  books,  and  thus 
winds  up  the  article  :— 

^  We  wonder  if  Texier  erer  read  an  Irish  weekly  newspaper  of  *'  the 
popular  side.** — Ed. 
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In  this  singular  country  over  the  water,  where  the  f^reMteat  libertf  » 
and  the  most  outrageous  inequality  of  ranks  reign  side  by  nde,  the 
office  of  Joupialist  is  completely  destitute  otrespectahUUy,  that  dreid. 
ful  and  tyrannic  word  or  the  British  Isles.  The  members  of  the 
Newspi^er  Press  are  well  paid*  but  their  existence  is  ignored,  and 
a  reduced  gentleman  who  has  recourse  to  his  pen  for  support  bidet 
bis  profession  as  if  it  were  a  crime.  In  France,  on  the  oontraiyi 
where  equality  is  athome,  but  where  liberty  may  struggle  lonp^  before 
she  gets  on  a  level  with  her  English  sisters,  eveir  man  g^ts  credi  t  for  his 
talents,  his  character^  and  sometimes  for  his  faults. 

A  Thiers  or  a'Quizot  is  known  as  an  eminent  JoamaIist»  and  so 
he  becomes  president  of  Council,  and  since  the  establishment  of  our 
constitutional  government,  political  Journalism  is  in  some  sort  an  anti- 
chamber  to  the  parliam6ntu7  saloon.  Beyond  the  strait  jon  lire  and 
die  a  Journalist,  as  you  would  live  and  die  in  the  army,  Ser^geant  or 
Corporal.  A  man  belonging  to  a  newspaper  loses  caste^  be  b  a 
mere  writer,  he  is  well  paid  and  indifferently  respected :  m  drawiq^* 
room  in  BaJcer-street  or  in  Belgravia  receives  implicitlj  his  dea- 
sions  on  men  and  matters,  but  to  send  him  an  invitation — Ah  ha ! 
that's  quite  another  thing.  Monstrous  anomaly,  repeated  in  a  hun- 
dred forms  in  English  society. 

We  want  space  to  indulge  onraelres  with  notes  of  admira- 
tion, and  a  running  commentair  on  parts  of  this  picture  of 
the  English,  not  drawn  by  themselves,  but  the  witty  and 
mdicious  reader  may  supply  them  tastefully,  on  the  margin  of 
his  copy. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  ooncoctioo,  or 
]iashing,  or  cooking  of  that  most  disreputable  of  literary 
swindles — a  feuiUeton,  We  have  already*  stated  oor  own 
opinions  upon,  and  objections  to,  the  system  of  thefeuilletonists, 
and  in  many  points,  our  views,  we  find,  are  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Monsieur  Texier ;  he  writes : — 

For  fifteen  ^ears,  the  intelligent  French  people  hare  been  the  slaves 
of  an  association  of  writers  of  ill  digested  and  improbable  stories. 
For  fifteen  years  the  public  has  read  every  mominff  at  the  same  hour, 
the  same  story,  re-hashed,  re-arranjg^ed,  re-modified,  and  constructed 
with  the  same  aids  of  composition,  invention,  emotions,  and  combina- 
ations.  There  is  no  variety  but  in  the  names  of  the  hero ;  yesterday 
he  was  called  Arthur,  to-day  he  is  Octavius,  or  Frederick.  Last 
week  his  body  was  exposed  at  the  Morffue,  this  week  he  has  taken  a 
wife — ^two  tra^c  ends,  as  the  Vaudeville  says. 

The  Parisian  public  is  the  most  inconstant  public  in  Europe,  yet 
it  nerer  takes  any  interest  except  in  the  stories  it  knows  atreaay : 
it  always  applauds  the  same  Vaudevilles,  always  admires  the  same 
heroes,  and  always  laughs  at  the  same  venerable  jokes. 

^  See  Ibish  Quarterly  Rsvibw.  Vol.  III.,  No.  XI.,  p.  496. 
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There  are  nine  combinations  in  the  composition  of  a  feuilleton^ 
neither  one  more,  nor  one  less.  Could  you  discover  a  tenth,  you 
would  make  a  Napoleon  or  a  Rothschild  out  of  the  Feuilletonist 

Since  we  have  begun  to  neglect  the  productions  of  genius— the 
paintinff  of  the  feelings,  and  the  study  of  character ;  since  we  have 
deserted  the  mysterious  sphere  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  hu- 
man passion,  we  have  had  the  feuilletonist's  combinations,  and  nothing 
but  his  combinations.  The  journeyman  romancer  has  counted  them, 
they  are  exactly  nine  in  number :  they  are  ticketed  in  his  brain,  and 
classed  in  compartments.  The  combination  of  adultery  j^inned  to 
pure  love — combination  of  crime  tacked  to  virtue — combination  of 
nate  modified  by  passion,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  romance  writer  is  a 
mere  apothecary  keeping  on  hand  drugs  united  in  a  certiun  pro- 
portion, preserving  tnem  in  labelled  boxes,  and  selling  them  to  a 
long -eared  and  distrustless  public. 

You,  sir,  want  an  involved,  sombre,  and  Corncan^Brotker  nar- 
rative ;  here  is  the  article — combination  No.  4,  mixed  with  com- 
bination No.  6,  and  tinged  with  combination  No.  9 ;  a  mixture  of 
these  three  is  always  successful  with  die-away  listless  women ;  I  will 
forward  to  your  address,  to  morrow,  my  first  aose— I  mean  feuilleton. 

Besides  the  grand  combinations,  there  are  the  lesser,  called  true 
fwe  will  call  it  tricK)  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of  details ; 
thus  we  say  of  a  writer,  he  spins  his  scenes  with  difficulty.  Dumas 
has  great  power  of  trick,  Mery  has  none :  alorebraically  we  would 
say,  **  a  romance  is  a  mere  equation,  we  seek  the  x  of  the  heart,  we 
disengage  the  unknown  sentiment,  we  extract  the  square  root  of  a 
passion.  *' 

Openiiiff  a  romance  of  LamartiDe's,  Texier  observes,  we  find 
a  beautiful,  but  rather  long  winded,  description  of  the  valleys 
which  descend  like  so  many  beds  of  torrents,  from  Savoy  to- 
wards France  and  Switzerland,  and  among  these  the  broader 
and  more  verdant  valley  which  opens  towards  Geneva  and 
Annecy,  between  the  Monntain  of  the  Cat  and  the  mural 
ramparts  of  Beauges.  The  Cat  Mountain  spreading  like  a 
tremendous  wall  towards  the  East,  and  the  side  of  the  valley 
decorated  with  pine  forests,  steeples  of  retired  villages,  towers 
of  feudal  castles,  now  gone  to  rain,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

This  description  may  be  true  and  grand  enough,  but  it  is 
destitute  of  trick :  hear  how  a  practised  feuilletonist  would 
improve  it:— 

It  was  on  a  fair  evening  of  Autumn,  {trick  of  an  interesting  open^ 
ing)  the  leaves  touched  with  frost  were  falling  from  the  cherry  and 
chesnut  trees,  &c.,  &c.  The  fog  descending  from  the  mountain 
heights,  formed  apparent  oceans  and  seas  in  the  valleys,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Nature  seemed  dying  of  inanition,  as  die  youth,  beauty,  love,  &c., 
Ac,  &c.  (Trick  of  dramatic  description  J  Suddenly  a  human 
form  was  defined  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cat  Mountain  :  ho  was  follow- 
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ing  a  wild  path,  narrow,  stony  and  precipitous:  whence  did  he 
come,  whither  was  he  g^ing?  (Trick  of  preparation)  no  one  knew : 
(Trick  of  mystery)  he  was  clad,  (tkree  oohanu  on  kis^  ebress,  kis 
appearance,  6s  hmr^  kis  stqffi  and  kis  portnumteau)  but  in  contem. 
plating  this  dark  outline  so  weU  thrown  out  by  the  back  ^onnd  of 
white-rock,  (trick  of  aniitkesiSfJ  the  beholder  would  be  struck  with 
terror :  was  it  a  human  being  after  a3l7  Tohe  eontinmed  im  owr  next, 
(Trick  of  suspended  interest. J 

This  IS  the  substance  of  the  first  feuilletoD,  and  with  these  six 
tricks,  the  writer  has  secured  his  asinine  public.  The  trick  of  tlie 
second  will  be  to  speak  of  everything  but  the  dark  form  on  the  Gat 
Mountun.  The  reader  will  be  anxious,  for  the  length  of  twenty 
chapters,  to  know  if  the  form  was  a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  fsurj  ;  so, 
finally,  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  he  finds,  to  his  great  dii^iist,  that 
it  was  only  a  Sayoyard  with  his  marmots,  or  a  p^ar  going'  to  sell 
his  wares  at  Ghamberry. 

And  will  this  ticketed  mechanical  literature  endure  lonR  ?  We 
think  not.  Everything  of  the  kind  wears  out  at  last.  When  the 
good-natured  public,  by  dint  of  reading  the  same  story,  has  found 
out  the  trick  of  the  combinations,  it  will  guess  the  sequel  from  the 
opening  of  the  tale,  and  fiing  away  the  worthless  rubbish. 

Already  have  our  Balzac,  our  Karr,  our  Gozlan,  and  others,  tired 
of  dragging  the  roller  of  the  combinations,  and  of  immolating 
their  genius  on  the  procrustean  bed  of  the  daily  feuilleton,  betaken 
themselves  to  flight.  *'  Take  all  Boeotia,  occupy  even  Peloponnesus,'* 
say  they  to  the  barbarians,  ''as  for  us,  retired  to  this  quiet  comer  of 
Attica,  we  will  continue  to  drink  the  wine  of  Syracuse,  and  praise 
the  immortal  gods,  while  wuting  for  better  times.'* 

Do  you  think  that  Jules  Janin,  that  genius  so  varied,  that  eternal 
sprinff,  in  a  word,  would  have  still  preserved  his  wonderful  charm 
of  style,  if,  at  his  outset,  he  had  thrown  himself,  head  foremost^  into 
the  cavern  of  the  combinations  and  trues. 

No,  but  instead  of  that  tone,  clear  and  ravishing,  which  now 
enchants  the  world,  we  should  hear  but  the  squeak  of  the  mouth-piece 
from  behind  Mr.  Punch's  curtain. 

And  now  no  one  has  survived  the  self-ruined  feuilleton  but 
Dumas  alone ;  and  he  does  the  romance  still,  for  he  can  do  everj- 
thing,  even  write  a  tragedy  when  he  wishes  it  particularly.  He  re- 
sembles the  courier  of  ot.  Petersburgh  at  the  circus,  and  can  drive 
four  steeds  at  a  time.  As  for  poor  Sue,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he 
has  died  by  the  visitation  of  Socialism  or  the  newspaper  romance. 

And  now  for  the  advantages  of  this  sort  of  literature.  The  pen 
has  given  place  to  the  paste  and  scissors ;  the  masons  have  routed 
the  architects.  The  public  could  formerly  count  a  few  gold  pieces ; 
now  they  may  jingle  copper  sous  in  their  pockets  ;  while  young  and 
old  scholars  divert  themsdves  in  killing,  defiling,  burying,  unearth- 
ing, and  poisoning  their  readers  with  their  extravagant  and  villainous 
combinations. 

Teller  predicted  the  downfal  of  this  idol,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
has  endeavoured  to  fulfill  his  prophecy  by  taxing  its  priests 
and  show-men. 
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With  the  following  sketch  of  a  banker,  pecaliar  to  Paris,  we 
dose  oar  extracts,  hoping  to  encounter  oar  talented,  aiid  ver- 
satile, and  right«4;hinking,  critic  on  some  fature  occasion : — 

Monsieur  X.  has  gained  a  town  and  country  house  by  trading 
on  the  wants  of  managers,  authors^  actors,  and  others  connected  with 
the  drama.  All  his  days  resemble  each  other.  In  the  morning  he 
visits  needy  managers,  and  purchases^  for  a  certain  sum  in  hand,  the 
evening's  receipts,  offering  less  or  more,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  the  names  of  the  artists,  and  the  appearance  of  the  play- 
bill. X.,  we  will  say,  offers  1,400  francs  for  a  particular  even^ff. 
Manager.  *  I  must  haye  1,600.'  X  'If  it  threatened  rain  I  would 
not  hesitate,  but  the  weather  is  fair,  and  there  will  be  a  fine  starlight 
night  at  the  opening  of  the  doors.'  Mamger.  *  I'm  sure  it  will  rain, 
look  at  the  barometer.'  X.  *  Tour  instrument  is  not  worth  a  far- 
thing, I  won't  advance  the  200  francs.'    Manager,  *  We  will  play  a 

piece  of  D 's'    X  *  There  are  not  enough  of  women  in  your 

piece,  what  do  the  public  care  for  one  thai  has  only  two  women  in 
It  ?  Now,  if  it  was  only  the  vaudeville  of  N.,  where  a  whole  swarm 
of  young  girls  appear.'  Manager,  *  Well,  well,  the  vaudeville  must 
be  play^.'  X  *  Very  well«  here  are  your  1,600  francs,  but  I  won't 
make  100  sous  by  the  transaction' ;  and  off  he  sets  to  another  hard- 
up  manager.  At  two  o'clock  he  is  at  home,  ntting  before  his  desk 
in  his  dressing  gown,  waitiog  for  his  numerous  clients.  Enter  dra- 
matte  author.  X  '  My  dear  friend,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  how  are 
we  getting  on  ?'  Author.  *  Famously ;  I  have  just  got  a  drama  ac- 
cepted at  the  Porte  St.  Martin*'  X,  tmeUing  a  bargain,  <  A  poor 
theatre  just  now — wretched  actors — scenery  of  the  last  age.  Why  did 
^ou  not  take  your  piece  to  La  Oaiete  9'  Author.  *  They  are  rehears- 
ing one  for  me  there  this  moment.'  X.  '  But,  as  I  was  going  to  say» 
La  Oaiete  has  declined  very  much  too:  it  is  not  &  great  deal  better 
than  Porte  St.  Martin :  nothing  will  do  now  but  the  Vaudeville.' 
Author,  getting  impatient,  '  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  Vaudeville, 
but  of  a  drama.  What  will  you  give  me  for  my  five  act  play  ?'  X 
'  Eh,  eh,  money  is  scarce,  and  the  public  lazy.  Is  it  a  modern  play  f* 
Author.  *  Certainly,  not  older  than  yesterday.'  X,  *  Modern  fashion- 
able black  clothes  ?'  Author  *  Yes.'  X  *  Bad  idea.  Black  is  the 
devil's  own  color  to  draw  a  house :  the  women  hate  it.  Now,  if  it 
was  only  a  costume  piece.'  Author.  *  Your  price,  if  you  please. 
Father  X  ? — I  am  in  a  hurry.'  X.  *  Ah,  what  fellows  these  authors 
are  I  They  think  we  have  only  to  stoop  down  to  pick  up  gold.  Is 
this  play  an  ear-tearing  one,  has  it  clever  points,  terrible  situations  ?* 
Author.  « It  is  as  Gorsican  as  the  BelUBinger  of  St,  Paufs:  X,  *  Ah, 
so  much  the  worse ;  nothing  but  the  sentimental  will  g^  down  now ; 
witness  La  Or&ce  de  Dieu,  and  Fraxifois  le  ChampL  Hugo's  drama 
b  gone  to  the  dogs,  Dumas  beats  the  air  with  one  wing,  even  Bouchardy 
is  as  used  up  as  an  old  cord.'  Author,  *  Well,  then,  you  do  not  care 
for  my  play  ?'  X.  '  Indeed,  I  am  not  in  a  fright  about  it :  what  do 
you  expect  ?'  Author.  *  Three  thousand  francs.'  X  '  Three  thou- 
sand  francs !  do  you  wish  to  drive  me  to  the  mendicity,  do  you  intend 
to  take  my  life?'  Author,  'Father  X.,  you  know  you  gained  six 
thousand  by  my  last.'     X  '  Oh,  dear,  none  but  authors  would   say 
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such  things.  I  might  have  lost  instead  of  nined.  Will  jou  have 
1,200  francs  for  roar  coat  and  waistcoat  play  r  Authar.  '  Impossible : 
2,500  francs  u  the  lowest  sous.  The  fifth  act  is  superb,  pore  Bhal^e- 
speare.'  X  'Well^  then,  some  other  time.  Now,  if  1,500  francs 
would  tempt  you.'  AMar,  *  Gome,  Father  X.,  shell  oat  2,000.'  X 
'No.'  AiUhor.  '  Well,  nothing  can  be  done»  111  be  o£&'  2L  '1,800 
francs.'  Author.  «.No,  I  have  said  my  last  word.'  JT.  'Let  it  be 
the  2,000,  but  you  must  give  a  one  act  yandeville  into  the  bargain.* 
£nier  an  Actor.  *  Oood  morning,  my  boy,  what's  the  matter ;  are 
YOU  ill  ?'  Actor.  '  No,  but  I'm  not  in  good  humor.'  JT.  *  What  has 
happened?'  Actor.  'Touknow  well  enough  what  has  happened: 
your  people  neglect  my  entries  and  exits  both,  the  clap  reaoonds  no 
more,  and  yesterday  I  was  hissed.'  JT.  '  Oh,  my  g-oodness!' 
Actor,  *  Oh,  how  astonished  yon  are,  and  I  only  in  arrear  a  day  or 
two.'  IT. '  Regular  accounts,  my||boy,  should  be  kept  between  friends, 
that's  my  maxim.'  Actor.  *  Here  are  your  150  francs  for  the  month: 
I  hope  you'll  condescend  to  remember  me.'  IT*  *  Depend  on  me.  This 
very  evening  you  shall  set  a  reception  of  the  first  class,  two  salvos 
at  your  entry,  and  i^pukuse  at  tne  proper  times  during  your  whole 
performance.'  An  ActrcMS  appears  at  the  threshold.  *  Ah/  cried 
X.,  *  ever  young,  ever  handsome,  ever  charming/  putting  his  hand 
to  his  Greek  cap,  'by  my  faith.  Mademoiselle,  you'll  never  grow  old.' 
Actress,  *  Listen,  Father  X.,  they  are  ^ing  to  give  one  or  my  parts 
to  Evelina.'  X.  *  Ah  ha,  that  is  a  serious  matter.'  Actress.  '  Ton 
mav  say  serious,  but  Evelina  plays  this  very  evening,  and  she  must 
be  nissedto  death.'  X.  *But  she  is  one  of  my  oest  customers.' 
Actress.  'What  does  she  give  monthly?'  X.  '200  francs,  paid 
on  the  nail,  the  first  day  of  each  month?*  Actress.  'Well, 
then,  once  and  away,  you  must  be  faithless  to  her.'  X.  'Eh,  ehT 
Actreu.  '  Suppose  I  mention  a  500  franc  note  ?'  IT.  *  I  can  refuse 
you  nothing.  Mademoiselle,  Evelina  shall  be  extinguished  this  very 
eveninff/ 

At  night  X.  g^oes  from  one  theatre  to  another,  to  see  that  his  peo^ 
pie,  the  claqueurs,  perform  their  duty,  does  business  with  the  an- 
thers whom  he  meets  in  the  green  room,  and  with  the  actors  in  the 
coulisses.  At  midnight  he  returns  home,  and  resumes  n^^iations 
next  morning.  At  this  moment  he  is  a  millionaire  multiplied  hf 
three,  and  does  not  spend  20,000  francs  (£400)  in  the  yesr. 

For  sketches  of  the  Bohemian  life  of  a  large  class  of  authors 
and  artists  in  Paris,  so  pleasantly  depicted  by  Henri  Morger; 
for  the  abuse  lavished  by  Paul  Leroux  and  Proudhon   on  - 
each  other,  and  for  a  mass  of  very  agreeable  and  interesting 
matter,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  original. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  article  on  late  books  of  travels, 
written  by  gentlemen  who  never  went  outside  the  Banlieue  in 
their  lives, — but  the  duty  placed  on  the  feuilleton  extinguished 
this  branch  of  industry  for  several  writers  of  the  true  and  nine 
combination  orders. 
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We  have  bow  introdaoed  our  two  French  friends  to  the 
reader,  and  so  leave  them  to  his  jadgement.  Texier  is  well 
deserving  of  all  the  approbation  that  can  be  extended  to  him, 
but  oar  friend  Alexander  has  given  us  considerable  trouble  in 
placing  him  in  an  English  dress.  One  can  suppose  that  he, 
years  ago,  commenced  to  keep  a  diary,  and  then,  finding  it  too 
troublesome,  neglected  it,  feeling  with  Marmontel — "  Bedi- 
ger  un  journal  c'est-a^dire  condamner  au  travail  de  Sisyphe  ou  ^ 
celoi  des  Danaides.^'  We  can  fancy  that  the  chapters  written 
at  various  times  were  placed  in  a  hat,  shaken  well,  drawn  forth, 
printed,  connected  by  a  few  words  judiciously  introduced,  and 
then  published  as  M^moires  d*  Alexandre  Dutnaa. 


Art.  m.— MACKLIN,  THE  ACTOE  AND  DBAMATIST. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Jos^h  And^etos^ 
where  the  Poet  and  the  Player  discourse  upon  the  decav  of 
genius  in  their  time,  the  reader  may  have  observed  the  follow- 
ing words,  spoken,  sneeringlv,  bv  the  disappointed  Player : — 
"  What  do  you  think  of  sucn  fellows  as  Quin  and  Defane,  or 
that  face-making  puppy,  young  Cibber,  or  that  ill-looked  dog, 
Macklin,  or  that  saucy  slut,  Mrs.  Clive  V^  We  are  about  to 
write  the  memoir  of  our  fellow  countryman,  the  '*  ill-looked 
dog,  Macklin/' 

The  life  of  an  actor  which  reaches  the  ordinary  span  of 
human  existence,  cannot  fail  to  afford  many  scenes  of  interest 
and  variety.-  It  is  often  adventurous  as  that  of  the  soldier, 
and  it  has  been  selected  by  two  of  the  most  remarkable  writers 
of  modern  times,  as  famishing  incidents  best  calculated  to  ex- 
cite laughter  by  its  drollery,  or  as  likely  to  cause  sympathy  by 
its  pathos.  Who  has  not  enjoyed  the  perplexities  and  equi- 
voques in  the  career  of  Deputy  and  his  comnanions,  in  Scarron's 
Pxmaneee  ?  Who  has  not  wondered  at  ttie  marvellous  power 
of  genius,  as  displayed  bv  Goethe,  in  Wilhelm  Meister^  when 
Philina  and  Laertes,  and  the  other  actors  are  introduced,  and 
when  that  pensive  child  woman,  so  loving  and  so  sorrowing — 
Mignon — the  German  Fenella^  is  a  thing  of  life,  coming  back 
upon  the  memory  in  after  years,  like  theremembranceof  children 
seen  in  the  vision  of  a  dream?  Who  has  not  smiled  at  Ho- 
garth's picture  of  the  Strolling  Platen  ?    These  are  fictions 
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founded  apon  the  adventures  of  those  who  leacli  the  avenge 
years  of  men,  but  in  Macklin's  Ufe  the  period  over  which  his 
fortunes  extended  nearly  doubled  that  enjoyed  by  otheis— at 
his  death  he  was  aged  onehundredand  seven  years,  two  months, 
and  ten  days,  and  seventy-three  years  of  his  existence  had  been 
devoted  to  his  profession.  He  was  the  associate  of  all  tiie  bril- 
liant, and  witty,  and  famous,  of  these  years.  Pope  and  Johnson ; 
Bolingbroke  and  Loughborouffh ;  Garrick  and  o{)en-hearted, 
out-speaking,  Kitty  dive ;  CioDer  and  Coleman,  and  the  elder 
Sheridan ;  the  charming  charmer,  the  Yestris  of  our  great  grand- 
fathers, Peg  Woffington,  and  the  laughingi  joyous^  Dora  Jor- 
dan, all  these  were  his  intimates.  In  the  study  be  created 
Macsarcasm  and  Mac  Sycophant  for  himself;  and  the  other  cha- 
racters in  Love^a-la-mode,  and  in  the  Man  of  the  World  were 
formed  from  his  observations  of  real  life.  On'  the  stage  he  was 
the  restorer  of  Shyloeh\  he  rescued  it  from  the  role  of  the  low 
comedian,*  and  made  it,  by  his  acting,  as  Pope's  lines  expies?, 

" the  Jew 

That  Shakespeare  drew/' 

This  is  the  man,  actor  and  dramatist,  whom  we  are  about  to 
describe  to  our  readers. 

William  M*Laughlin,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  oue 
of  those  who,  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  well  merited  ad- 
versity of  the  false  house  of  Stuart,  clung  to  the  standard 
of  James  the  Second.  He  was  of  an  ancient  Irish  family, 
and  his  faith  and  his  feudalism  incited  him  to  support  the 
King  against  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Events  crowd  onward, 
and  all  who  backed  the  cause  of  the  King  rallied  towards 
the  North  of  Ireland.  William  M'Laughlin  was  accom- 
panied to  the  camp  by  his  wife,  who  was  regardless  of  her  own 
comfort,  provided  she  could  be  beside  her  husband,  and  amid 
the  din  of  warhke  preparations  a  son  was  born  to  Wilh'am 
M'Laughlin,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1690.  '  The  child  was  named 
Charles,  and  during  two  months  was  nurtured  with  such  care 
as  his  mother's  position  permitted ;  but,  upon  the  first  day 
of  July,  1690,  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought,  and  in  the 
flight  of  those  who  supported  the  beaten  **  pious  fool,"  young 
baby  McLaughlin  was  carried  away,  transported  in  a  turf  kisb 

*  It  had  been  represented  as  a  low  comedy  character  by  Dogget. 
See  Irish  QuARTBaLY  Bbtivw,  No.  6,  Vol.  11.,  p.  805,  for  a  sketch 
of  Dogget. 
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to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Shinglass^  in  the  coanty  of  West- 
meath. 

After  the  state  of  the  kingdom  had  become  somewhat  regular, 
M'Laughlin^  finding  that  his  property  was  confiscated^  removed 
his  family  to  Dublin,  in  the  nope  of  improving  his  condition ; 
but  he  was  broken  in  fortune,  and  dispirited  in  heart,  at  the 
overthrow  of  his  party,  and  died  in  Dublin  in  the  month  of 
December,  1704,  leaving  his  son  Charles,  and  one  daughter, 
to  the  care  of  their  mother.  She  lodged  during  three  years 
in  Barrack-street,  and  in  Ifebruary,  1707,  married  Luke 
O'Meally,  a  trooper,  who  had  fought  under  the  standard  of 
King  Wflliam  at  the  Boyne,  and  who,  at  the  period  of  his 
marriage,  kept  The  Eagle  Tavern,  in  Werburgh-street.* 
(yMeally  was  idnd  to  his  step-children,  but,  being  subject  to 
fits  of  violent  passion,  he,  on  one  occasion,  excited  such 
terror  in  the  breast  of  his  step-daughter  that  she  was  attacked 
by  convulsions,  and  died  from  their  effects.  Charles  was  sent 
to  a  boarding  school  at  Island  Bridge,  kept  by  a  Scotchman 
named  Nicholson,  and  as  the  pupil  was  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
all  the  rules,  and  of  increasing  his  ^ilt  by  mimidng,  and  by 
teaching  a  parrot  to  mimic,  the  voices  and  expressions  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  of  his  wife,  the  boy's  life  was  one  series  of 
punishments.  He  loved  boxing,  hurling,  and  all  open  air  games, 
and  whilst  in  his  fifteenth  year  was  noted  as  being  the  boldest 
of  those  who  leaped  from  the  Old  Bridge  into  the  Liffey — ^in- 
deed,  so  notorious  had  he  become  that  he  was  known  amongst 
his  acquaintances  as  Wicked  Charley.  .  Our  actor  always  attri- 
buted his  dislike  to  Scotchmen  to  his  early  quarrels  with  Ni- 
cholson, but  from  him  he  also  first  acquired  the '  life-long 
passion  for  the  stage. 

Nicholson,  like  the  well  known  Samuel  Whytet>  was  a  lover 
of  theatrical  performances,  and  his  pupils  were  carefully  in- 
structed in  elocution.  In  the  year  1706,  he  arranged  that 
Otwa/s  tragedy.  The  Orphan ;  or  the  Unhappy  marriage, 
should  be  represented.  The  boys  were  all  anxious  to  perform, 
and  the  male  characters  were  quickly  cast,  but  for  the  r61e  of 
Atanimia,  the  heroine,  there  were  no  candidates.     An  old  lady 

*  For  a  detaUed  account  of  this  ancient  street,  and  its  former  occu- 
panu,  see  Irish  Quabtirlt  Bxvnw,  Vol.  II.,  No.  5,  pp.  48  to  75. 

t  See  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore. 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  6  to  21.  And  see  Ibish  Quabtsrlt  Rkvibw,  Vol.  III., 
No.  9,  pp.  20  to  34. 
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named  PilkingtoB,  who  oocasioDally  visited  at  the  school,  had 
observed  young  McLaughlin's  quickness  of  mind,  and  requested 
that  the  part  might  be  committed  to  his  r^resentaiion.  After 
many  refusals  the  master  consented ;  Mrs.  Filkington  instructed 
her  willing  pupil,  and  partly  through  gratitude  to  heri  and 
partly  through  an  anxiety  to  disappoint  Nicholson's  expecta- 
tions of  a  fulure,  he  studied  the  part  carefully,  and  the  remit 
was  a  complete  and  undisputed  triumph.  But  this  triumph 
was  the  foundation  of  his  theatrical  career.  He  resolvedto 
be  an  actor,  and  in  the  year  1708,  he  left  his  home,  in  company 
of  two  friends,  and  commenced  his  struggle  of  life  with  nine 
pounds  stolen  from  his  mother's  till.  The  three  companions 
sailed  from  Dublin  for  Parkgate,  and  landing  safely  continued 
their  route  to  London,  but  upon  reaching  the  metropolis  com- 
menced a  course  of  life  that  soon  reduced  them  to  their  last  shil- 
ling. In  this  extremity  one  of  the  three  adventurers  proposed 
that  they  should  cry,  '^  Stand,  to  a  true  man,''  and  become,  as 
glorious  t/ocisays,  '^  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade, 
minions  of  the  moon" — ^in  common  language — ^highwaymen. 
This,  McLaughlin,  and  his  other  companion,  refused  to  do,  and 
the  parties  separated,  each  being  resolved  to  work  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  He  who  proposed  the  purse-taking^phin 
was  some  years  afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn ;  he  who  rdfused 
to  join  in  the  scheme  died  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  service 
of  his  country ;  what  McLaughlin's  fortunes  were  we  shall 
hereafter  discover. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  recollect  that  exquisite  pass^ 
in  The  Confemon^  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  where  De 
Quincy  relates  the  manner  in  which  his  life  was  saved  by  the 
charity  of  the  outcast  street-walker.  So  it  was  with  McLaugh- 
lin. Having  quitted  his  companions,  he  wandered  around 
those  c' stony-hearted  stepmothers" — ^the  streets,  weary  and 
worn,  and  wretched,  when  he  was  addressed  by  a  woman  who 
had  lived  for  some  years  in  his  mother's  service.  He  told  her 
his  melancholy  story,  she  led  him  to  her  wretched  room,  gare 
him  such  food  as  her  means  could  afford,  and  secured  a  bed 
for  him  in  a  neighbouring  public-house.  This  house  was  kept 
by  a  widow,  one  who  did  not,  like  the  famous  lady  of  Ephe- 
su9,  "  weep  her  husband  dead,"  but  who  was  equally  wilnng, 
with  the  Ephesian  dame,  to  be  sought  and  won,  or,  failing  in 
this,  to  seek  and  take.  She  was  fat,  fair  and — sixty ;  oar 
hero   was   tall,   dark,    handsome,    and   eighteen.     He   drew 
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crowds  of  customers  to  the  house  by  his  powers  of  mimicryj 
and  by  his  humorous  songs,  and  perceiving  all  these  advan* 
tagea^  incited  also  by  inclination,  the  landlady  proposed  to 
McLaughlin  that  be  should  marry  her,  and  after  a  courtship 
of  one  month,  this  union  of  January  and  May  was  celebrated 
by  a  "  Couple-Beggar/' 

Mrs.  O'MeaUy  discovered  the  residence  of  her  son,  and 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  home,  and  aban- 
don his  spouse.  To  this  he  consented,  disgusted,  probably, 
by  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  deserted  landlady  drowned  her 
grief  in  gin — like  that  classically  jilted  damsel  Ariadne— con- 
soling herself  with  Bacchus  for  the  loss  of  Theseus. 

M'Laughlin  remained  at  home  for  some  months,  and  thd 
tavern  kept  by  his  mother  being  frequented  by  many  of  the 
College  students,  his  humor  and  ready  wit  were  soon  made 
public.  Trinity  College  now  became  his  haunt,  and  being 
unable,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  being  unwilling  from  his 
unsettled  disposition,  to  enter  as  a  student,  he  became  a 
habitu^  as  a  c'  skip.''  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  grew  tired 
of  this  menial  life,  and  his  mother's  brother,  James  O'Fla- 
nagan,  a  captain  in  the  German  service,  being  about  to  return 
to  Germany  from  a  visit  to  his  native  countiy,  youns  wicked 
Charley  resolved  to  accompany  him.  The  uncle  and  nephew 
proceeded  to  London,  but  the  latter  was  not  fated  to  make 
one  of  those  who  have  rendered  our  country  illustrious  in 
deeds  of  martial  daring — he  stole  away  from  Captain  O'Fla- 
nagan,  and  forming  an  intimacy  with  some  strollers  who  then 
fixed  their  quarters  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole,'^  he  commenced 
his  theatrical  life  as  Harlequin,  Scaramouch,  and  characters  of 
the  like  class,  and  wrote  to  inform  his  unde  that  he  had 
formed  a  plan  of  life  for  himself,  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
a  (German  trooper — so  the  Captain  continued  his  route  to  Ger- 
many, whilst  Charles  luxuriated  in  the  dirt  and  fun  of  his 
temporary  quarters  at  The  QU  and  Bagpipes*  Again  he  re- 
turned to  Dublin  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother ;  he  found 
that  she  had  changed  her  residence  from  Werburgh-street  to 
Cloncurry,  about  eighteen  miles  from  town,  but  he  remained 
in  Lreland  during  the  five  succeeding  years,  and  became  B^uiik 
a  College  "  skip,''  and  subsequently  a  porter.  He  contnved 
to  spend  the  Sundays  with  his  mother,  and  on  these  occasions, 

*  Now  GlerkenweU  Green. 
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after  having  accompanied  her  to  and  from  Mass,  hstened 
patientlj  to  a  lecture  from  the  old  woman,  on  the  sapenoritr 
and  truth  of  her,  the  Roman  Catholic,  religioii.  Howe?(f, 
Luke  O'Meally,  the  Williamite  trooper,  his  step-father,  had 
seen  too  much  of  the  bad  effects,  in  a  worldly  point,  of  a 
man's  being  in  that  age,  too  warmly  devoted  to  the  tenets  of 
either  Roman  Catholicity  or  of  Piot^tantism,  and  he  generallj 
succeeded  in  laughing  away  the  moral  of  these  discourses,  and 
poor  Mrs.  O'Meally  was  but  too  often  forced  to  cry  to  her 
husband,  like  Tom  Moore's  mother,  Anastatia,  to  honest  John, 
her  spouse — '*  I  declare  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself/' 

Charley  M'Laughlin  at  length  became  weaiy  of  his  Dublin 
life,  and  in  the  year  1715,  he  left  his  home,  determined  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  England.  He  had  seen  enough  of  a 
young  player's  prospects  in  London,  and  resolved  to  push  bis 
way  fint  in  the  provinces.  He  sailed  from  Dublin,  in  a 
Bristol  bound  vessel,  and,  after  a  tedious  passage,  landed  m 
that  City,  of  whibh  poor  Cook  some  yeais  afterwards  told  the 
citizens,  ''everv  brick  was  cemented  with  the  blood  of  a  mur- 
dered African  •  Our  young  stroller  had  begufled  the  long 
hours  of  his  voyage  by  the  study  of  a  volume  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  plays — and  some  few  days  after  his  arrival  in 
Bristol  we  find  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage^  as 
EicAmond,  in  Shakspere's  Richard  ike  Utird.  His  life,  dn- 
ring  the  succeeding  five  years,  was  a  complete  romance  in 
reiJity.  The  company  roamed  through  the  country,  and  the 
young  Irishman  was  the  life  and  soul  of  tlie  norty.  He 
wrote  prologues,  and  epilogues,  songs,  and  adoresses,  be- 
raently  played,  the  same  night,  Jntonio  and  Behndera,  in 
Venice  Preserved,  and  was  the  Harlequin,  sung  three  oonuc 
songs  between  the  play  and  farce,  and  danced  an  Irish  jig 
in  the  latter.  Whilst  performing  in  Bristol  he  found  that 
the  Irish  bro^e  was  a  disadvantage  in  most  characters,  and 
he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  a  clergyman  nsined 
Davis.  His  progress  in  aequiring  an  English  pronundatioa 
was  any  thing  but  satisfactory,  as  Davis  was  a  Wdchman; 
and  the  result  of  all  his  trouble  was  a  mode  of  utterance  pe- 
culiar to  no  known  district  of  the  kingdom. 

The  circuit  of  the  company  embraced  the  towns  of  Here- 
ford, Worcester,  and  the  comity  of  Glducestershire;  in  all 
these  places  McLaughlin  became  a  public  favorite,  notonl; 
from  his  clever  actings  and  humorous  singing,  but  likewise 
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owing  to  his  skill  in  all  athletic  sports.  He  was  particnlarly 
noted  for  his  dexterity  as  a  hand-ball  player,  and  on  one 
occasion  three  of  the  Bath  Fives  Club  being  matched  to  play, 
for  a  wager,  against  a  like  number  of  the  Bristol  Club,  an 
incident  occurred  which  displayed  the  independence,  and  the 
manly  cast,  of  the  young  actoi^s  character.  He  attended  the 
ball-court,  as  a  spectator,  and  perceived  that  after  some  play,  one 
of  the  Bath  champions  had  sprained  his  arm,  by  an  over  stroke. 
It  was  evident  that  the  game  could  not  proceed  unless  an- 
other member  of  the  Bath  Club  could  be  at  once  procured 
to  take  the  place  of  the  disabled  player.  No  such  player  could 
be  found,  the  money  staked  was  about  behig  withdrawn,  when 
M'Laughlin,  from  pure  love  of  the  game,  stepped  from  the 
gallery,  and  offered  to  represent  the  Bath-player,  but  was 
objected  to  by  both  sides,  each  fearing  that  he  might  be 
friendly  to  their  opponents.  The  youuff  Irishman,  however, 
was  a  genuine  son  of  the  green  old  land,  and  pulling  his 
purse  from  his  pocket  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  four  gui- 
neas in  my  pocket,  I  stake  them  on  whatever  side  I  take, 
and  J  am  ready  and  willing  to  take  either  side/'  This  mauly 
way  of  treating  the  affair,  cleared  away  all  difficulty,  he  was 
assigned  to  represent  the  disabled  player  of  the  Eiath  Club, 
his  party  won,  he  left  the  ball-court  richer  by  four  guineas 
than  when  he  entered,  and  his  conduct  and  play  had  so  much 
pleased  the  members  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Clubs,  that  they 
promised  to  attend  his  benefit,  and  kept  their  words  so  faith- 
fully that  his  night  produced  eight  pounds — a  large  sum  to 
him  in  those  days. 

He  left  the  Bristol  party  some  months  after  this  incident, 
joining  a  company  performing  at  8tratford-le-Bow,  and 
at  the  fairs  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Whilst 
playing  as  Harlequin^  at  Southwark  fair,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  manager  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  then  and 
long  years  afterwards,  even  to  honest  Joe  Grimaldi's  time, 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  Pantomimes.  He  was  engaged 
as  the  Harlequin  of  that  establishment,  and  loved,  in  later  fife, 
to  describe  to  his  friends  the  delight  with  which  he  gathered 
the  pence  thrown  upon  the  stage,  as  the  impromptu  offerings 
paid  to  his  agility,  by  his  audience  of  link-boys,  sweeps,  and 
cobblers. 

In  the  year  1 788  a  dispute  arose  between  the  actors  of 
Drury-luie  llieatre,  and  the  manager,  Highmore,  which  ended 
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in  the  withdrawal  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  oi 
the  company,  who  commenced  playing  at  the  Hay  market^  under 
the  management  of  Theophilus  Gibber.  Highmore  was  thm 
forced  to  keep  his  Theatre  open  by  the  aid  of  tliose  of  the  old 
company  who  continued  with  him,  supported  by  actors  fims 
the  provinces  and  minor  Theatres.  M'Laughlin  had  mar- 
ried, some  months  before  this  period,  a  widow  whom  he  hid 
met  daring  a  visit  paid  to  his  mother  in  Ireland^  and  hanog 
instructed  his  wife  m  stage  business,  she  had  become  a  very 
clever  actress  in  such  characters  as  I%e  Nurse,  in  Borneo  a»d 
Juliet.  He  was  fulfilling  an  engagement  in  Portsmouth  when 
offered  terms  bv  Highmore,  and,  accepting  them,  returned  to 
London  with  his  wife  and  infant  daughter — ^that  daughter 
who  was  afterwards  so  much  admired,  as  a  singer,  as  an  ac- 
tress, and  as  a  dancer.  He  appeared  on  Dniry  Lane  sUgt 
on  the  Slst  of  October,  1733,  as  Captain  Brazen,  in  He  Be- 
cruiting  Officer ;  as  Teague,  in  l%e  Committee ;  and  as  the 
Lrunl^  Colonel,  in  Fielding's  Intriguing  Ciam6er9Uttd—d\ 
passing  off  with  very  considerable  applause. 

Being  now  secure  of  a  London  position  in  his  profession, 
and  with  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  in  comfort> 
M'Laughlin  endeavoured  to  extend  his  cucle  of  acquaintances, 
and  in  doias  so  found  that  the  pronunciation  of  his  name  was 
difficult  to  his  English  friends — the  best  attempt  raade  bj 
them  at  the  utterance  of  M^ughlin  being  Madottin;  he  ac- 
cordingly changed  the  name  to  that  by  which  he  is  now  known 
— Macklin.    This  change,  however,  was  attended  by  a  rather 
amusing  circumstance.    Macklin  had  not  informed  his  Irisb 
friends  that  he  was  no  longer  McLaughlin,  and  an  old  Dublio 
acquaintance,  with  whom  he  had  often  "  heard  the  chimes  at 
midnight/'  and  waked  the  echoes  of  Winetavem-street  in 
trolling  some  rollicking  chorus  of  Tom  Duifev's,  called  at  his 
lodgings  in  London,  some  short  time  after  he  had  assumed 
his  cognomen.    The  Irish  friend's  name  was  Flanagan — ^Fbil 
Flanagan — ^he  was  on  his  first  visit  to  London,  and  resolved  U) 
see  all  the  sights  of  the  city,  from  the  dog-fights  of  Hockley-in- 
the-Hole,  to  the  "  Drabs  and  Bloods  of  Drury  Lane."    Mack- 
lin and  Anthony  Boheme  lodged  over  a  shop  in  the  Strand, 
and  Phil  having  discovered  the  house,  entereid  the  shop,  and 
asked  the  landlady,  "  Is  young  Charley  M^aughlin  at  homci 
mam  P"     "  Charley  wio,  Sir  ?"  exclaimed  the  astonished  En- 
glishwoman.   "  Charley  McLaughlin,  from  Dublin.''  ^'  Cbarhj 
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Maclotlin,  Maclottin !  I  really  Aou't  know  any  such  person, 
Sir/'  Phil  could  not  endure  this^  as  he  considered  it,  attempt 
to  impose  on  an  Irishman  in  London,  patiently,  so  pulling  a 
letter  from  his  pocket,  he  held  it  towards  the  astonished  land- 
lady, exclaiming,  "  Arra  don't  be  joking,  misses,  d'ye  think  I 
don't  know  my  own  cousin  Charley  M'Laughlin's  writing,  and 
isn^t  this  letter  from  him,  and  didn't  he  tell  me  he  lived  three 
doors  from  Temple  Bar,  and  isnH  this  house  three  doors  from 
them  big  gates.  Don't  be  playing  tricks  upon  travellers,  good 
woman."  The  landlady,  after  many  protestations  that  she 
had  no  intention  of  deceiving,  or  slighting  her  visitor,  was 
able  to  explain  to  Phil  that  she  did  not  really  know  the 
person  for  whom  he  enquired,  that  there  was  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman lodging  in  her  house,  whose  name,  however,  was 
Macklin.  Phil  felt,  although  he  did  not  say,  with  young 
Malcolm — 

"  My  countryman ;  but  yet  I  know  him  not." 

He  thought,  nevertheless,  that  this  Irish  gentleman  might  be 
able  to  assist  him  in  discovering  the  abode  of  the  unpronounce- 
able M^aughlin,  and  accordingly  desired  the  landlady  to 
inform  Mr.  Macklin  that  Phil  Flanagan,  from  Dublin,  would 
be.  happy  to  meet  him  that  evening  at  Tie  Pine  Ajople,  in 
New-street.  Upon  Macklin's  return  from  the  theatre,  where 
he  had  been  at  a  rehearsal,  the  landlady  delivered  the  mes- 
sage. "Why,  bless  my  soul,"  said  hfi,  "I  am  the  person 
for  whom  Mr.  Flanagan  inquired."  "You,  sir,"  almost 
screamed  the  astonished  woman,  "  you,  sir.  Well  the  sooner 
Mr.  Maclottin,  Maclugton,  or  Macklin,  you  leave  my  house 
the  better ;  I'll  have  no  people  with  two  names  stopping  here," 
and  the  good  woman  was  only  appeased  in  her  suspicious 
wrathfulness  by  a  reference  to  Bich,  the  well-known  manager. 
Phil  Flanagan  was  enraged,  and  disgusted,  to  find  that  his 
friend  Charley  could  change  a  name  which  had  been  borne  by 
Irish  chieftains.  About  this  period  Macklin's  fame  was  be- 
coming established,  and  he  introduced  his  wife  to  a  London 
audience  as  Mrs,  Quickly,  in  Henry  The  Fourth.  Her  success 
was  most  cheering,  but  Mackhn's  happiness  was  clouded  by  a 
very  melancholy  accident. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1785,  Colley  Cibber's,  Love  Makes 
a  Man,  or  the  Fop^s  Fortune,  in  which  Macklin  performed  the 
Spanish  Servant,  Sancho,  was  produced  at  Drury-lanc.     At 
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the  same  time,  Fabian's  farce,  Tricl  for  Trick,  was  enactoi, 
and  a  performer  named  Hallam,  played  a  servant  in  the  Ii^kr 
piece.  On  the  second  %x  third  night  of  the  represenfatioii 
of  the  farce,  Hallam  got  possession  of  the  wig  worn  by 
Macklin,  in  representing  Sanchoy  which  gave  veiy  giest 
offence  to  the  latter.  Me  abased  Hallam,  and  aocoaed  him 
of  being  impertinent ;  but  Hallam  replied  that  the  wig  was  a 
stock-wig,  and  as  much  his  property  as  Macklin's.  Macklin 
being  ditssed  for  his  part,  and  feding,  probably^  that  bis 
'^  mMLe-up''  was  not  so  perfect  as  on  former  occasions,  oinng 
to  the  loss  of  the  wig,  was  particularly  open  to  offence,  and  many 
of  the  other  actors  having,  in  his  hearing,  advised  Hallam  to 
give  up  the  wig,  which  the  latter  refused  to  do,  making  at 
the  same  time,  some  irritating  remarks,  Macklin  struck  him 
with  a  cane,  which  he  carried  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  his 
character.  The  blow  was  most  unfortunate ;  the  cane  was 
pointed,  it  elitered  Hallam's  eye,  forced  it  from  its  socket,  and 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  injury,  the  unhappy  man  died  the 
following  day.  Macklin  was  tned  for  wilM  murder,  and 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter ;  the  following  is  his  defence, 
spoken  by  himself,  prisoners  tried  for  capital  crimes  not 
being  then  allowed  advocates : — 

My  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  yaj^ — ^I  played  SoMcho  the  nigbt 
before,  and  the  wig  I  then  used    was  proper  for  the  new  fiurce, 
and  abidiuUk^  necessary  for  my  part,  as  the  wkolejaree  of  the  poets 
wU  depends  on  the  2eafi»  meagre  looks  of  one  that  is  in  want  of  foed. 
This  wig  heing,  therefore,  so  fit  for  my  purpose,  and  hearing  that 
the  deceased  had  got  it,  I  said  to  him,  "  You  kaoe  got  the  wig  thai  J 
played  in  last  fiigfu,  and  it  fits  my  pant  this  nighL"'^*'  I  have  as  mad 
right  to  it  as  yon,'*  says  he.     I  told  him  that  I  desired  it  as  afaeoer. 
He  said  I  should  not  have  it.    **  Touare  a  scoundrel,**  says  I,  "to 
deny  me,  when  I  only  ask  von  as  afawmr  that  voMck  istayright/'^^'*! 
am  no  more  a  sconndrel  than  yourself,"  says  he ;  and  so  he  went  out 
of  the  room,  and  I  went  to  the  prompter's  door  to  look  for  J/r.  GS^ 
her ;  meanwhile,  the  deceased  went  into  the  scene-room,  and  said  I 
had  used  him  like  a  nick- pocket.    The  author  persuaded  him  to  let 
me  have  the  wig,  and  the  property-man  hrouffht  him  another  wir. 
Upon  this  he  threw  the  first  wig  at  me.     I  asked,  '*  Why  he  oouia 
not  have  done  so  before  ?*'    He  answered,  **  because  you  used  me  like 
a  pick«pocket."    This  provoked  me»  and«  rising  up,  1  said,  <'  D..     n 
Tou,  for  a  pQppy>  get  out.*'    His  left  side  was  then  towards  me,  but 
he  turned  about  unluckily,  and  my  stick  went  into  his  eye.    **  Ckod 
God !"  said  I,  ^  what  have  I  done  1"  and  threw  the  stick  into  the  chim- 
ney. '  I  begp^ed  of  the  persons  who  were  present,  to  take  the  decessed 
to  the  bagnio ;  but  Mrs,  Moor  said  that  she  had  a  room,  where  he 
should  be  taken  care  of.     I  had  then  no  idea  that  it  would  prove  )ai 
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end ;  but  feared  that  his  eye  was  in  danger.  But  the  next  morning 
I  saw  Mr,  Turbutt^  who  advised  me  to  keep  out  of  the  waj»  or  I 
should  be  sent  to  ^aol.  I  begged  of  him  to  get  the  advice  of  a  phy- 
sician, and  gave  him  a  guinea,  which  was  all  the  money  I  had  about 
me.  From  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  to  the  end,  it  was  but  ten 
minutes,  and  there  was  no  intermission. 

His  first  charactery  after  his  trial,  was  Samillie,  in  Fielding's 
Miser;  but  he  was  now  upon  the  path  of  fame  and  fortune. 
He  was  the  Peachum^  of  The  Beggaf^s  Opera;  Scrub,  in  the 
Beaux  Stratagem;  the  Marplot,  of  tie  Busf  Bodf,  with  idl 
the  full  round  of  other  important  parts,  and  his  crowning  tri- 
umph and  success  occurred  on  the  14th  of  February,  1741. 
For  many  years  Lord  Lansdowne^s  Jew  of  Venice,  altered 
from  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice,  had  been  performed, 
and  the  latter  entirely  neglected.  It  seemed  to  Macklin  a 
very  great  error,  that  this  fine  tragedy  should  be  forgotten, 
and  the  great  poet's  design  completely  perverted  by  making 
Shy  loci  a  low  comedy  part ;  he  accordingly  resolved  to  adhere 
closely  to  Shakspere's  text,  to  take  the  character  on  himself, 
and  placed  the  piece  in  rehearsal.  At  the  rehearsals  he 
merely  repeated  the  words  of  his  part,  leaving  the  actors  in 
entire  ignorance  of  his  intended  mode  of  representation. 
The  performers,  the  manager,  nearly  all  the  friends  of  the  theatre, 
predicted  a  failure,  but  when  the  appointed  14th  of  February 
arrived,  Macklin  was  resolute :  not  so,  however,  his  brother 
actors,  and  he  was  forced  to  endure  the  frowns  of  Portia,  Mrs. 
Clive,  and  the  lamentations  of  Antonio,  Quin.  The  house  was 
crowded  from  the  opening  of  the  doors,  and  the  curtain 
rose  amidst  the  most  dreadful  of  all  awful  silence,  the  stillness  of 
a  multitude.  The  Jew  enters  in  the  third  scene,  and  from 
that  point,  to  the  famous  scene  mth  Tubal,  all  passed  off  with 
considerable  applause.  Here,  however,  and  in  the  trial  scene, 
the  actor  was  triumphant,  and  in  the  applause  of  a  thousand 
voices  the  curtain  dropped.  The  play  was  repeated  for  nineteen 
successive  nights  with  mcreased  success.  On  the  third  night 
of  representation  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  stage  box, 
where  sat  a  little,  deformed,  man ;  and  whilst  others  watched 
iis  gestures,  as  if  to  learn  his  opinion  of  the  performers,  he 
was  gazing  intently  upon  Shy  loci,  and  as  the  actor  panted,  in 
broken  accents  of  rage,  and  sorrow,  and  avarice — "Go,  Tubal, 
fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before :  I  will  have 
the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I 
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can  make  what  merchandize  I  will :  go^  Tubal,  and  meet  me 
at  our  synagogue;  go,  good  Tubal;  at  oar  sjnagc^e, 
Tubal** — the  little  man  was  seen  to  rise,  and,  leaning  from 
the  box,  as  Macklin  passed  it,  he  whispered — 

^' This  is  the  Jew, 
That  Shakspeare  drew/' 

The  speaker  was  Alexander  Pope,  and  in  that  age,  &om 
his  Judgment  in  criticism  there  was  no  appeal. 

Thus  were  genius  and  discrimination  triumphant,  and  so 
they  ever  triumph.  Thus,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  great  La/i^ 
MacbelA,  had  ever,  in  the  sleeping  walking  scene,  held  the 
lamp  in  one  hand,  and  touched  its  palms  with  the  fingers 
of  the  other,  and  so  represented  the  washing  of  the  "  damned 
spot:"  but  great  Siddons  resolved  that  she  would  depart 
from  this  conception,  and  though  Sheridan  wept,  and  prayed, 
and  entreated,  that  she  would  return  to  the  establishea  mode 
of  representation,  she  was  immovable  in  her  resolution — she 
laid  the  lamrp  upon  the  table,  passed  hand  over  hand  in  llie 
strong  will,  yet  despairing  hope,  to  cleanse  that  stain  which  "all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten.^'  Bid  the  audience 
hiss,  or  laugh — no— night  was  around  them — the  chill  of  the 
tomb  was  upon  all — the  great  Demon  woman,  yet  the  poor 
criminal,  conscience-driven,  was  before  them,  she  who  was, 
even  in  sleep,  pursued  by  fiends,  and  in  the — 

"  What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ?" 

they  knew  the  secret  of  the  sleeper's  gesture — and  sat  in 
stony  silence — ^wondering  at  the  genius  of  the  poet — the 
genius  of  the  actress.  Thus  too,  when  Edmund  Kea/i 
resolved  to  play  this  same  Shylock,  as  man  never  played 
it  before,  they  m  told  him  it  could  not  succeed — he  attends 
the  last  rehearsal — goes  home  to  his  poor  lodgings— dines 
on  the  beefsteak  and  pot  of  porter  which  his  fond,  true,  long- 
suffering  wife  had  procured — returns  to  the  theatre,  carrying 
his  wig,  his  collar,  and  his  old  black  silk  stockings  in  a  pocket 
handkerchief — he  goes  on  foot  through  the  snow,  enters 
upon  the  stage — plays  out  his  part — leaves  the  theatre  amidst 
the  shouts  of  all,  and  glowing  with  his  triumph,  rushes  to 
his  home, — wild  with  joy,  cries  to  his  wife — "Oh,  Mary! 
my  fortune's  made :  now  you  shall  ride  in  your  carriage'* — and 
snatching  little  Charles  from  his  cradle,  he  exclaims^  whilst 
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rapturously  kissing  him,  "  Now,  my  boy,  you  shall  go  to  Eton/' 
Thus  does  the  "  Aut  Caesar,  aut  nuUus*'  of  genius  triumph. 

Macklin's  fame  was  now  so  fully  known  and  acknow- 
leHged,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  "star,''  and 
many  provincial  managers  were  anxious  to  secure  his  services, 
but  he  continued,  during  the  succeeding  seven  years,  to  in- 
crease his  London  reputation.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of 
1748,  he  accepted  a  Dublin  engagement  of  two  years,  at  £800 
per  annum  for  Mrs.  Mackliu  and  liimself,  from  Thomas  She- 
ridan. Macklin  was  very  soon  the  chief  favorite  with 
his  fellow-countrymen,  and  Shylock,  Scrub,  and  Sir  Paid 
PlioMty  were  frequently  *'  desired,"  thus  proving  the  truth 
of  an  observation  made  by  Tate  Wilkinson,  that,  "  Dublin  is 
remarkable  for  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  actor,  or  nothing ; 
and  if  one  particular  part  by  a  performer,  happens*  to  please 
their  fancies  and  judgement,  oncQ  a  week  to  the  end  of  the 
season  it  will  fill  the  house."* 

The  engagement,  however,  was  not  a  fortunate  one ;  indeed 
Sheridan,  like  his  illustrious  son,  was  not  calculated  to  manage 
a  theatre,  and  although  at  that  period  the  attraction  of  a 
''  Command  night,"  and  the  fascinations  of  the  red  coats  of 
the  garrison,  were  not  required  to  secure  a  full  house,  Sheridan 
was  unable  to  pay  the  company,  and  the  Macklins  left  Dublin 
for  England,  receiving  but  £300  for  their  services.  After  his 
return  from  Ireland  he  was  much  employed  in  teaching  elocu* 
tion,  and  in  instructing  those  who  wished  to  partake  in  the  then 
fashionable  amusement — ^Private  Theatricals.  He  prepared  all 
the  performers  who  appeared  in  Drury-lane  Theatre  in  the 
representation  of  Othello,  in  the  year  1751,  of  which  occasion, 
we  read  in  Lord  Orford's  Memoirs — "  The  7th  was  appointed 
for  the  Naturalization  Bill,  but  the  House  adjourned  to  attend 
at  Drury-lane,  where  Othello  was  acted  by  a  Mr.  Delavil  and 
his  family,  who  had  hired  the  theatre  on  purpose.  The  crowd 
of  people  of  fashion  was  so  great  that  the  footmen's  gallery 
was  hung  with  ribband8."t 

He  had  devoted  much  time  and  care  to  preparing  his 
daughter  for  her  debut ;  she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  in 

*  See  "  Memoirs  of  His  Own  Time,"  by  Tate  Wilkinson.  Vol.  II.,  p. 
222. 

t  The  expense  of  this  single  entertainment  was  £1,000.  For  a  sketch 
of  Private  Theatricals,  in  France,  England,  and  Ireland,  see  Irish 
Quarterly  Revibw,  Vol.  III.,  No.  9,  pp.  89  to  100.  And;  in  ••  Ti  e 
Streets  of  Dublin,"  see  many  descriptions  of  thcao  entertainments. 
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the  year  1751,  as  AihenaU^  in  Nat  Lee's  tragedy,  Tkeoioam, 
with  very  great  success,  and  being  a  sweet  singer,  increased 
her  reputation,  by  a  clever  p^ormance  of  PoUy^  in  life  Beg- 
§ar9^  Opera. 

Macklin  now  determined  to  retire  from  the  stage,  and  to 
devote  his  time  to  study,  to  writing  for  the  theatre,  and  to 
preparinff  young  actors  for  the  profession.  He  had  written  four 
pieces  which  met  but  a  cold  reception ;  however,  he  thought 
that  after  sixtv-four  years  of  active,  ol^ervant,  life,  he  might 
vet  distingutsn  himsdf  as  a  dramatist.  We  have  stated  that 
he  wished  to  retire  from  active  life,  but  he  may  really  be  con- 
sidered to  have  ''  retired  to  the  bosom  of  private  life  to  open 
a  public  house,"  as,  after  his  farewell  b^efit,  he  opened  a 
tavern  and  coffee  house  in  the  Piazza,  in  Covent  Oarden,  upon 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Tavistock  Hotel ;  at  the  same 
time  he  opened  a  lecture  room  in  Hart-street.  He  announced 
an  ordinary  every  day  at  four  o'clock,  the  charge  for  which, 
without  wine,  was  three  shilliuffs ;  and  at  the  lecture  room  he 
delivered  discourses  on  the  English  dramatists  and  poets,  twice 
every  week :  the  admission  to  the  lectures  cost  one  shilling. 
He  spent  large  sums  in  these  speculations,  but  all  ended  in 
heavy  loss,  although  his  reputation  as  a  humorist  and  social 
companion  drew  many  to  the  ordinary,  at  which  he  always 
presided.  Thus  situated  he  returned  to  the  stage,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  Dublin,  but  soon  went  back  to  England,  where  his 
wife  died  in  the  year  1758. 

In  the  year  1759,  Macklin's  farce,  Lovt^-la^Mode,  waspro- 
duced.  The  plot  is  simple.  A  young  lady  possessed  of  large 
fortune  is  courted  by  three  suitors.  Beau  Mardecai,  a  Jew 
broker ;  Sir  Archy  Maaarcasm,  a  Scotchman ;  Squire  Groom, 
an  Englishman ;  and  Sir  CaUaghan  CyBraUaghan,  an  Irishman. 
The  lad/s  guardian  resolving  to  test  the  affection  of  the  lovers, 
tells  them  that  the  fortune  of  his  ward  is  lost — when  all 
the  suitors,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Callaghan,  abandoned 
the  fair  one:  he  exclaims,  that  ''the  lovely  person  of  the 
lady  is  a  sufficient  fortune  for  him."  The  guardian  then 
explains  the  ruse,  and  Sir  CaUaghan  is  made  happy.  Qeorge 
the  Second  was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year  when  the  farce 
was  first  performed,  and  being  unable  to  attend  the  theatre  he 
sent  for  the  manuscript;  it  was  read  to  him  by  one  of  his 
attendants,  and  the  plot  afforded  him  considerable  amusement: 
he  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  Irishman*s  success. 
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There  is  much  credit  due  to  Macklin  for  his  conception  of  the 
character  of  Sir  Callaghan — ^he  was  the  first  who  drew  an  Irish 
(eentleman  for  the  stage.  The  following  is  the  scene  in  which 
the  plot  is  developed,  and  where  the  denouement  occurs : — 

£nUr  Sir  Arehf  and  Mordecai.  Jliarde.  Pr'ythee,  what  is  the 
meamng  of  all  thiB,  Sir  Archj?  the  house  seems  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  bailiffs,  and  Sir  Theodore  looks  and  speaks  as  if  an  earth- 
quake had  just  happened.  Sir  A.  Teer  conjecture  is  yarjr  reeght, 
Mr.  Mordecai,  'tis  aw  over  wi*  him— he  is  undone — a  baggar,  and  so 
is  the  girl.  Morda.  Ton  astonish  me.  Sir  A,  It  is  an  unexpected 
business ;  but  'tis  a  fact,  I  assure  yee ;  here  he  is  himsel,  poor  deevil, 
hoo  dismal  he  leuks.  Enter  Sir  Theodore  and  an  Attorney.  Sir  7. 
Tou  are  the  attomej  concerned  for  the  creditors,  Mr.  Atkins  ? 
Attor.  I  am.  Sir  Theodore,  and  am  extremely  sorry  for  the  accident. 
5i£r  7*.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  you  do  but  your  duty ;  the  yonne 
lady  is  that  way,  sir ;  if  you  will  step  to  her,  1*11  follow  you.  lExtt 
Attor,"]  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  Sir  Archy — ^this  is  a  sudden  and 
unhappy  affair  ;  I  am  unfit  for  company ;  I  must  go,  and  open  it  my- 
self to  poor  Charlotte.  lExit.']  Morde.  But  pray,  Sir  Arohy,  what 
has  occasioned  all  this  ?  Sir  A,  Faith,  Mordecai,  I  do  no  ken 
the  particulars— ^but  it  seems — by  the  word  of  Sir  Theodore  himsel, 
that  he  and  a  rich  merchant  in  Holland,  his  partner,  and  joint  guar- 
dian over  this  girl,  are  baith  bankrupts,  and,  as  the  lawyer  that  is 
withoot  there  confirms,  haye  failed  for  above  a  hundred  thoosand 
poonds  mair  than  they  can  answer.  Morde,  But  how  is  this  to  affect 
the  ^oung  ladv  ?  Sir  A,  Whj,  sir,  tiie  greatest  part  of  her  fortune 
was  in  trade,  it  seems,  with  Sir  Theodore  and  his  partner ;  besides, 
the  suit  in  Chancery^  that  she  had  wi'  the  company,  for  above  forty 
thoosand  poonds,  has  been  determined  against  ner  this  very  day,  so 
that  they  are  aw  undone.  Baggars!  baggarsl  Morde.  I  understood 
that  the  aiSur  was  clearly  in  her  favour.  Sir  A.  O,  sir,  yee  do  no 
k^n  the  law — the  law  is  a  sort  of  hocuspocus  science,  that  smiles  in 
yeer  fnce»  while  it  picks  yeer  pocket :  and  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  it  is  of  mair  use  to  the  professors  than  the  justice  of  it — Here  the 
parties  come,  and  seemingly  in  great  afiliction.  IhUer  Sir  Theodore 
and  Charlotte,  Chart  Dear  sir,  be  patient,  moderate  your  sorrow ; 
it  may  not  be  so  terrible  as  your  apprehensions  make  it ;  pray,  bear 
up.  Sir  T,  For  myself  I  care  liot.  But  that  you  should  be  involved 
in  my  ruin,  left  fortuneless,  your  fair  expectation  of  a  noble  alliance 
blasted !  your  dignity  and  affluence  fallen  to  scorn  and  penury— « 
Chart,  It  cannot  prove  so  bad,  sir  ;  I  will  not  despair,  nor  shall  you, 
— ^for  though  the  law  has  been  so  hard  against  me,  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  its  wiles  and  treachery,  a  competency  will  still  remain,  which 
shall  be  devoted  to  mitigate  your  misfortunes.  Besides,  Sir  Archy 
l^facsarcasm  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  on  his  promise  and  assistance 
I  will  rely.  Sir  A,  Wool  ye !  ye  may  as  weel  rely  upon  the  assis- 
tance of  the  philosopher's  stone  ; — what  the  deevil !  would  she  marry 
me  to  make  me  tinker  up  the  fortunes  of  broken  ceetezens  ? — But  I 
will  speak  till  them,  and  end  the  affair  at  once. — I  am  concerned  to 
see  you  in  this  disorder,  Sir  Theodore.     Charl,  0,  Sir  Archy,  if  all 
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the  vows  of  friendship,  honour,  and  eternal  love,  which  you  have  to 
often  made  me,  were  not  composed  of  idle  br«ath,  and  deceitfiil  ccre- 
mony,  now  let  their  truth  be  seen.    Sir  A.    Madam,  I  am  sorry  to 
be  the  messenger  of  ill  teedinffs,  but  aw  our  connection  ia  at  an  &iA ; 
oor  hoose  hai  heard  of  my  aadresses  till  you ;  and  I  hai  had  letters 
frai  the  dukes,  the  marquis,  and  aw  the  dignataries  of  the  fiuneelj, 
remonstrating,  nay  expressly  proheebiting  my   contaminating  tbe 
blood  of  Macsarcasm  wi'  any  thing  sprung  mi  a  hog^shead,  or  s 
counting  hoose.     I  assure  yee  my  passion  for  yee  is  meeg^h^  strong, 
madam,  but  I  cannot  brine  disgrace  upon  an  honourable  family. 
CharL  No  more-— your  i^p<Mogy  is  baser  than  your  perfidy  :  there  is 
no  truth,  no  virtue,  in  man.     Sir  A.  Guid  truth,  nor  in  w<Mnen  nei- 
ther that  has  nai  fortune.     But  here  b  Mordecai — now^  madam — 
a  wandering  Israelite,  a  casualty-- amere  casualty,  spruiw-  frai  annu. 
ities,  bulls,  nubbles,  bears,  and  lottery  tickets,  and  can  hat  nai  family 
objactions; — ^is  passionately  fond  of  yee ;  and  tiU  this  offiipring  of  ac- 
cident and  Mammon  I  resign  my  interest  in  yee.    Marde.  Sir,  I  am 
infinitely  obliged  to  you  ;--but — a — matrimony  is  a  subject  1  have 
never  thoroughly  considered,  and  I  must  take  some  time  to  deliber- 
ate, before  I  determine  upon  that  inextricable  business.     Besides, 
madam,  I  assure  you,  my  affidrs  are  not  in  a  matrimonial  sitoatioD. 
CkoTl,  No  apologry,  sir.     Begone — I  despise  them  and  you.     Enter 
Squire  Groom,     Groom,  Haux  I  haux !    What's  the  matter  here  ? 
What  is  all  this  ?     What,  are  we  all  at  fault  ?    Is  this  true.  Sir  The- 
odore  ? — I  hear  that  you  and  the  filly  have  both  run  on  the  wroi^ 
side  of  the  post.     Sir  T.  It  is  too  true  ;  but,  I  hope,  sir,  that  will 
make  no  alteration  in  your  affection.     Groom.  Hark  ye.  Sir  Theo- 
dore, I  always  make  my  match  according  to  the  weight  mj  thing 
will  carry.     When  I  offered  to  take  her  into  my  stable,  she  was  aoundt 
and  in  good  case — ^but  I  hear  her  wind  is  touched ;  if  so,  I  would  not 
back  her  for  a  shilling.    I'll  take  her  into  my  stud  if  you  please.— 
She  has  a  ffood  fore  hand,  sets  both  her  ends  well,  has  good  paces, 
a  good  deal  of  fashion,  some  blood,  and  will  do  well  enough  to  breed 
out  of — but  she  cannot  carry  weight  sufficient  to  come  through.— 
Matrimony,  Sir  Theodore,  is  a  cursed  long  course,  devilish  heavy, 
and  sharp  turnings ; — it  won't  do— can't  come  through,  mj  dear, 
can't  come  through.     Sir  A,  I  think,  squire,  you  judffe  vary  neeceiy. 
Noo,  in  my  thoughts,  the  best  thing  the  lady  can  <£>  is  to  snap  the 
Irishman.    Morde.  Well  observed,  Sir  Archy.    Groom,  Macsarcasm 
has  an  excellent  nose,  and  hits  off  a  fault  as  well  as  any  hound  I  ever 
followed.     Sir  A.  It  would  be  a  deevelish  lucky  match  for  her. — Tbe 
fellow  has  a  guid  fortune,  is  a  great  blockhead,  and  looves  her  vehe- 
mently ;  three  as  guid  qualities  for  a  matrimonial  bubble,  as  a  lady 
in  her  circumstances  wodd  wish.     Snap  him,  snap  him,  madam. 
Morde,  YlxxAh  I  he's  here.     Enter  Sir  Callaghan,    Sir  A,  Ha  I  my 
guid  freend.  Sir  Callaghan,  I  kiss  yeer  bond ;  I  hai  been  speaking  till 
the  lady  in  yeer  beholf,  wi'  aw  the  eloquence  I  hai ;  she  is  enamoor'd 
o'  yeer  person,  and  yee  are  just  come  i'  the  nick  to  receive  her  heart 
and  her  bond.     Sir  C.  By  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  madam,  I  shall 
think  that  a  greater  happiness  than  any  that  fortune  can  bestow  upon 
me.     Sir  A,  Come,  come,  madam,  true  love  is  impatient,  and  de?- 
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pises  ceremony  ;  gi*  him  jeer  bond  at  once.  Charl,  No^  air,  I  scorn 
to  deceive  a  man  who  oners  me  his  heart :  though  my  fortune  ia 
ruined,  my  mind  is  untainted ;  even  poverty  shall  not  pervert  it  to 
principles  of  baseness.  iVtr  C.  Fortune  ruined  I  Pray,  Sir  Theodore, 
what  does  the  importance  of  all  this  language  mean  ?  Sir  T,  The 
sad  meaning  is.  Sir  Oallaghan,  that,  in  tl^  circuit  of  fortune's  wheel, 
the  lady's  station  is  reversed ;  she,  who  some  hours  since  was  on  the 
highest  round,  is  now  degraded  to  the  lowest :  this,  sir,  has  turned 
the  passion  these  gentlemen  professed  for  her  into  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule ;  and  I  suppose  will  cool  the  fervency  of  yours.  iSitr  C.  Sir  The- 
odore, I  assure  you,  I  am  heartily  glad  of  her  distress.  Sir  T.  Sir  I 
Sir  C.  When  she  was  computed  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
I  loved  her  'tis  true,  but  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling,  like  a  man 
that  loves  to  be  a  soldier,  yet  is  afraid  of  a  gun ;  because  I  looked 
upon  myself  as  an  unequal  match  to  her :  but  now  she*  is  poor,  and 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  serve  her,  I  find  something  warm  about  my 
heart  here,  that  tells  me,  I  love  her  better  than  when  she  was  rich, 
and  makes  m^  beg  she  will  take  my  life  this  instant,  and  all  I  have, 
into  her  service.  Sir  T.  Oenerous  indeed.  Sir  Oallaghan.  Sir  C\ 
Madam,  my  fortune  is  not  much,  but  it  is  enough  to  maintain  a  cou- 
ple of  honest  hearts,  and  have  something  to  spare  for  the  necessities 
of  a  friend ;  which  is  all  we  want,  and  all  that  fortune  is  good  for. 
Sir  T*  Here,  take  her,  sir ;  she  is  yours  ;  and,  what  you  first  thought 
her,  mistress  of  a  noble  fortune.  Qroom.  What  I  Morde.  How's 
this  ?  laside.']  Sir  A,  Gently  I  hush !  saftly !  he  is  ainlv  taking  him 
in — he  is  taking  him  in — the  bubble's  bit.  Sir  T.  And  had  she  mil- 
lions, your  principles  deserve  her  ; — she  has  a  heart,  loving  and  gen- 
erous as  your  own,  which  your  manly  virtue  has  subdued,  and  tem- 
pered to  vour  warmest  wishes.  Sir  C-  Pray,  Sir  Theodore,  what 
does  all  this  mean  ?  Are  you  in  jest,  or  in  earnest  ?  By  mv  honour, 
I  don't  know  how  to  believe  one  word  you  say.  First  she  nas  a  for- 
tune, then  she  has  no  fortune — and  then  she  has  a  great  fortune 
again  !  this  is  just  what  the  little  jackanapes  about  town  call  hum- 
bugging a  man.  Sir  T.  Sir,  I  am  serious.  ^t>  C.  And  pray,  what 
are  you,  madam  ?  Are  you  in  serious  too,  or  in  joke  ?  CharL  Such 
as  I  am,  sir,  if  you  dare  venture  upon  me  for  life,  I  am  yours.  Sir  C. 
By  the  integrity  of  my  honour,  madam,  I  will  venture  upon  you  not 
only  for  life,  but  for  death  too,  which  is  a  great  deal  longer  than 
life,  you  know. 

The  farce  had  very  great  success — Macklin  played  SirJrcAy 
Macsarcasm.  The  Irish  public  were  anxious  to  witness  the 
representation  of  Love-a-la-Mode,  and  Barry,  the  manager  of 
Crow-street  Theatre,  formed  an  engagement  with  Macklin, 
but  before  leaving  England  the  latter  was  married  to  a  young 
lady  named  Jones,  and  our  actor  and  his  bride  reached  Ireland 
in  safety,  where  Sir  Archy  was  as  favorably  received  by  an 
Irish  audience  as  he  had  been  by  an  English  one. 

After  a  residence  of  some  months  in  Dublin,  where  he 
introduced  the  celebrated  singer,  Nan  Cadcy,  to  the  play-goers, 
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MacUin  leiiimed  to  England,  and  was  engaged  bj  GokBttB 
to  play  at  Covent-garden  Theatre.    His  life,  for  aome  month 
after  this  period,  the  Spring  of  1778,  was  most  iinliap|nr, 
owing  to  a  dispute  regarcting  the  performance  of  JUekard  ik 
TUrOy  and  Maeheik.    Smith,  an  adtor  of  some  xepatatkm  in 
his  day,  had  indaced  the  manager  to  make  certain   terna^ 
by  which  the  former  contended  that  he  had  obtained  the  rig^ 
to  an  exclusive  representation  of  the  chief  tragic  characters. 
Macklin   insisted  that  all  these  parts  were  open  to  himsdf, 
and  accordingly  played  MaebeU  with  great   success.      Ah 
Smith's  friends  were  dissatisfied  at  the  applaose    bestowed 
upon  his  riyal,  and  when  Macklin  appeared  some  few  nights 
afterwards  in  SAyloci,  the  house  being  packed  for   the  occa- 
sion by  Smith,  so  great  a  cbunor  was  raised,  that   it  was 
impossible  to  hear  a  word  spoken  upon  the  stage.      Tiinnklm 
was  dismissed  by  Coleman,  and  brought  an  action  in  the  Eling's 
Bench  against  a  Mr.  James,  and  several  of  the  other  nng- 
leaders.    The  case  was  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,   and 
reported  by  Gnmey,  whose  notes  were  folly  corrected  W 
Dunning,  who  led  for  Macklin*    The  case  is  of  great  length 
and  of  some  importance,  as  it  shows  that  disapprobation  in 
the  theatre,  like  criticism  in  the  press,  must  be  the  fair  ex- 
pression of  just  opinions,  not  factious,  or  false,  or  envious. 
A  verdict  was  entered  for  Macklin,  and  as  the  costs  were 
heavy,  in  fact  exceeding  £400,  very  many  appeals  were  made 
to  hun,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  forego  some  portioii 
of  his  claims.    At  lengUi  he  proposed,  in  open  court,  tnat  the 
defendants  should  take  one  hundred  pounds  worth  of  tickets 
for  his  daughter's  benefit,  one  hundred  pounds  worth  for  that 
of  the  manager,  and  one  hundred  pounas  worth  for  Macklin's 
own  benefit :  for  these  £800,  and  £400  costs,  he  agreed  to 
relinquish  all  right  to  £1,200   damages,  which  had   been 
awarded  to  him.    So  pleased  was  that  great  judge.  Lord 
Mansfield,  with  his  conduct,  that  as  Macklm  was  leaving  the 
court,  his  Lordship  addressed  him,  and  said,  "  You  have  met 
with  great  applause  to-day ;  you  never  acted  better.''   Through 
that  love  for  literature    which   always  distinguished  Lewd 
Mansfield,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  case,  and  thus  delivers  his  opinion  upon  the  rights  of 
the  public  and  of  the  actor : — 

Every  man  that  is  at  the  Playhouse,  has  a  right  to  express  his  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation  instantaneoushf,  according  as  he  likes 
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either  the  acting,  or  Piece — ^that  is  a  right  due  to  the  Theatre— ^an 
unalterable  right — ^they  most  have  that. — The  gist  of  the  crime  here 
is,  coming  by  conspiracy,  to  ruin  a  particular  man — ^to  hiss,  if  thev 
were  ever  so  pleased — let  him  do  ever  so  well,  they  were  to  knock 
him  down,  and  hiss  him  off  the  Stage.  They  did  not  oome  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove,  as  the  sentiments  of  their  mind  might  be,  but 
they  came  with  a  black  design,  and  that  is  the  most  ungenerous  thing 
that  can  be.  What  a  terrible  condition  is  an  Actor  upon  the  Stage 
in  with  an  Enemy,  who  makes  part  of  the  Audience  I  It  is  ungener- 
ous  to  take  the  advantage ;  and  what  makes  the  black  part  of  the 
case  is — it  is  all  done  with  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  him  :  and  it  the  Court 
were  to  imprison  and  fine  every  one  of  them,  Mr.  Macklin  may  bring 
his  action  against  them,  and  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  Jury  that  would 
not  Rive  considerable  damages ;  but  it  is  better  for  both  sides  to  re- 
fer tnem  to  the  Master,  ana  I  shall  direct  him  to  make  a  liberal  satis- 
faction. 

Macklin  now  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  completion  of  his  co- 
medy, Tie  Man  of  the  Worlds  which  was  rehearsed  and  brought 
out  at  Govent  G^den,  under  his  immediate  inspection,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1781.  It  had  been  originally  produced  in 
Dublin,  in  1764,  under  the  title  of  The  True  Bam  Scotch- 
man, and  was  very  successful.  At  its  revival  under  the  new 
title,  Macklin,  then  ninety-one  years'  old,  played  the  long 
and  arduous  character — Sir  Pertinax  Mac  S^cophantf  and  the 
representation  was  only  equalled  by  his  Shyloci.  The  plot  of 
the  comedy  is  simple.  Sir  Pertinax  is  a  Scotchman,  of  low 
birth,  and  almost  devoid  of  education ;  but  he  is  crafty  and 
patientj  and  by  his  meanness,  and  flattery  of  the  weaknesses 
of  other  men,  arrives  at  wealth  and  station.  He  has  ono 
only  eon,  and  feeling  in  his  own  person  the  disadvantages  of 
ignorance,  he  resolves  that  his  child  shall  possess  all  the  pow» 
which  knowledge  can  give,  and  sends  him  as  pupil  to  a  cler- 
gyman of  learmng  and  integrity.  The  younff  man  becomes  a 
scholar,  but  he  also  becomes  a  high-soulea  and  honorable 
gentleman,  and  instead  of  marrying  a  wealthy  lady  selected 
for  him  by  his  father,  he  weds  the  poor,  but  lovely,  daughter 
of  a  pennyless  widow.  In  the  following  scene  Sir  Pertinax 
eiphuns  to  his  son,  Egerton,  the  means  by  which  he,  himself, 
h%a  risen  in  the  world,  and  by  which  he  expects  his  heir  should 
also  advance : — 

Sir  Pert,  Zoonds,  Sir,  I  will  not  hear  a  word  aboot  it. — I  insist 
upon  it  ve  were  wrong — ye  shaid*dhai  paid  your  court  till  mv  Lord, 
and  not  hai  scrupled  swallowing  a  bumper  or  twa,  or  twanty,  till  oblige 
him. 
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Egert,  Sir,  I  did  drink  his  toast  in  a* bumper. 

Sir  Pert  Tas,  ^e  did  ;  but  how  ?  ho^r?— Just  as  a  burn  tak^^ 
pheesyc,  we  aversion,  and  wry  faces,  whach  mj  Lord  observed. — 
Then  to  mend  the  maiter,  the  moment  that  he  and  the  Colonel  fe. 
intil  a  drunken  dispute  aboot  religion,  you  sliW  sluoged  awa. 

Egert,  I  thought.  Sir,  it  was  tune  to  go  when  my  Lord  ins^siU 
upon  half-pint  bumpers. 

Sir  Pert,  That  was  not  levelled  at  you,  but  at  the  Colonel,  in  or- 
der till  try  his  bottom — but  they  all  agreed  that  ye  and  I  slu>&I>i 
drink  out  of  small  glasses. 

Egert,  But,  Sir,  I  beg  pardon — I  did  not  chuse  to  drink  ar-j^ 
more. 

Sir  Pert.  But  zoonds.  Sir,  I  tell  you  there  was  a  necessity  for  jijxa 
drinking  more. 

Egert,  A  necessity !  in  what  respect.  Sir  ?       ' 

Sir  Pert.  Why,  Sir,  I  have  a  certain  point  to  carry^  independeiU 
of  the  Lawyers,  with  my  Lord,  in  this  agreement  of  your  marru^^er 
aboot  whicn  I  am  afraid,  we  shall  hu  a  warm  squabole,  and  tbere- 
fore,  I  wanted  your  assistance  in  it. 

Egert.  But  how,  Sir,  could  my  drinking  contribute  to  assist  job 
in  your  squabble  ? 

Sir  Pert.  Yas,  Sir,  it  would  hai  contributed,  and  greatly  hai  con- 
tributed till  assist  me. 

Egert.  How  so.  Sir  ? 

Sir  Pert.  Nai,  Sir,  it  might  hai  prevented  the  squabble  entirelT, 
for  as  my  Lord  is  prood  of  you  for  a  son-in-law  and  of  your  little 
French  songs,  your  stories,  about  the  Popes  and  Cardinals,  and  thtrir 
mistresses,  and  your  bon  mots,  when  ye  are  in  the  humour,  and  giun 
ou  had  but  staid  and  been  a  leetle  jolly,  and  drank  half  a  score 
jumpers  we  him,  till  he  got  a  little  tipsey,  I  api  sure  when  we  had 
him  1*  the  mood,  we  might  ha  settled  the  point  among  ourselves  be- 
fore the  Lawyers  come  ;  but  noo,  Sir,  1  donna  ken  what  will  be  the 
consequence. 

Egert.  But,  when  a  man  is  intoxicated,  would  that  have  been  a 
seasonable  time  to  settle  business,  Sir  ? 

Sir.  Pert,  The  most  seasonable — the  most  seasonable — for.  Sir, 
when  my  Lord  is  in  his  cups,  his  suspeecion  is  asleen,  and  his  heart  is 
aw  jolity,  feen,  and  gude  fellowship — and.  Sir,  can  there  be  a  happier 
moment  than  that  for  a  bargain,  or  till  settle  a  dispute  we  a  friend  ? 
What  is  that  you  shrug  your  shotdders  at.  Sir  ? — and  turn  up  your 
eyes  to  heaven,  like  a  duck  in  thunder  ? 

Egert,  At  my  own  ignorance,  Sir — for  I  understand  neither  the 
philosophy,  nor  the  morality  of  your  doctrine. 

Sir  Pert,  I  know  you  do  not.  Sir — and  what  is  worse,  ye  never 
weel  understand  it,  as  long  as  ye  proceed — In  yean  word,  Chairies, 
I  hai  often  tauld  ye,  and  again  I  tell  ye,  yeance  for  aw,  that  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  pleeabeelit^are  as  necessary  to  rise  i'  the  world,  as  wran- 
gling  and  logical  subtility  at  the  Bar — why,  you  see.  Sir,  I  hai  ac- 
quired a  noble  fortune — a  princely  fortune— and  how  d'ye  think  I 
raised  it  ? 

Egert,  Doubtless,  Sir,  by  your  abilities. 
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Sir  Pert.  Doobtless,  Sir,  ye  are  a  blockhead_Nae,  Sir,  I'U  tell 
you  how  I  raised  it.  Sir — I  raised  it  by  boowing — by  boowing.  Sir, 
I  never  i*  my  live  could  stand  straight  i'  the  presence  of  a  great  mon ; 
but  was  aw  ways  boowing,  and  boowing,  and  boowing — as — as — 
if  it  were  bv  instinct. 

Egert,  How  do  you  mean  by  instinct.  Sir  ? 

Sir  Pert  How  do  I  mean  by  instinct,  why.  Sir,  I  mean  by — by— 
b^  the  instinct  of  interest.  Sir,  which  is  the  universal  instinct  of  man- 
kind. Sir ;  it  is  wonderful  to  thinly  what  a  cordial,  what  an  amicable, 
nay,  what  an  infaleable  influence,  boowing  has  upon  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  human  nature — Ghairles,  answer  me  sincerely,  hai  ye  a  mind 
till  be  convinced  of  the  force  of  my  doctrine,  by  example  and  demon- 
stration ? 
.    JSgert.  Certainly,  Sir. 

Sir  Pert.  Then,  Sir,  as  the  ereatest  favour  I  can  confer  upon  you, 
I  will  give  ye  a  short  sketch  of  the  stages  of  my  boowing,  as  an  ex- 
citement, and  a  land-mark  for  ye  till  boow  by,  and  as  an  infaleeable 
nostrum  for  a  man  of  the  world,  till  thrive  in  the  world. 

Egert,  Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  to  profit  by  your  experience. 

Sir  Pert.  Vary  weel.  Sir — sit  you  down  then  (ooth  sit)  and  now. 
Sir,  you  must  recall  till  your  thoughts,  that  vour  Grandfather  was 
a  man  whose  penurious  income  of  Captain's  naif-pay,  was  the  sum 
total  of  his  fortune ;  and,  Sir,  aw  my  proveesion  fra  him,  was  a  me- 
dium of  Latin,  an  expartness  at  areethmatic,  and  a  short  system  of 
worldly  counsel,  the  chief  ingredients  of  whach  were,  a  persevereing 
industry — a  reegid  economv — a  smooth  tongue — a  pliabeelitv  of  tem- 
per— and  a  constant  attention  till  make  every  great  mon  well  pleased 
we  himself. 

Egert.  Very  prudent  conduct.  Sir. 

Sir  Pert.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  lay  it  before  ye. — Now,  Sir,  wi  these 
materials,  I  set  out  a  rough  rawboned  stripling  fra  the  North,  till 
try  my  fortune  we  them  here  i'  the  sooth — and  my  first  step  intull 
the  world,  was  a  beggarly  clerkship  in  Sawney  Gordon's  coonting 
house  here  in  the  city  of  London,  whach  you'U  say  afforded  but  a 
barren  sort  of  a  prospect. 

Egert.  It  was  not  a  very  fertile  one,  indeed.  Sir. 

Sir  Pert.  The  reverse^the  reverse — weel.  Sir,  seeing  my  sel  in 
this  unprofitable  seetuation,  I  reflacted  deeply.  I  cast  aboot  my 
thoughts,  and  concluded,  that  a  matrimonial  adventure,  prudently 
conducted,  would  be  the  readiest  gate  I  could  gang  for  the  bettering 
of  my  condition,  and  accordingly  I  set  aboot  it ;  now.  Sir,  in  this 
pursuit — beauty — beauty — ah  I  l>eauty  often  struck  mine  een,  and 
played  aboot  my  heart — and  fluttered,  and  beat,  and  knocked — and 
knocked — ^but  the  deel  an  entrance  I  ever  let  it  get — ^for  I  observed, 
that  beauty  is  generally  a  prood,  vain,  saucy,  expensive  sort  of  a 
commodity. 

Egert.  Very  justly  observed.  Sir. 

Sir  Pert.  And  therefore  I  left  it  to  the  prodigals  and  coxcombs, 
that  could  afford  till  pa^  for  it,  and  its  stead.  Sir,  mark — I  luocked 
cot  for  an  antient,  well  jointered,  superannuated  Dowager — a  con- 
sumptive, toothless,  ptisical,  wealthy  widow — or  a  shreeveled,  cada- 
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veroos^  neglected  piece  of  deformity,  i'  the  shape  of  aa  eexard,  oria 
appersiand — or  in  short,  anything — any  thin^  tnat  has  the  nDer — & 
sUler — for  that  was  the  North  star  of  my  a&ction  ;  do  yow  take  ne 
Sir,  was  nai  that  right  ? 

EgerU  O  doubtless,  doubtless.  Sir. 

i^  Pert,  Now,  Sir,  where  do  ye  think  I  ganged  to  Inoek  fer  Ais 
women  we  the  siller  ?  Nai  till  court — ^nai  till  play-houses,  nor  as> 
semblies — ^nai.  Sir,  I  ganged  till  the  kirk — ^till  the  anab^tist,  eendft- 
pendant,  bradleonian,  muckletoman  meetings — ^till  tiie  momiiiig'  aad 
evening  service  of  churches  and  chapels  of  ease — and  tiU  the  mid- 
night, melting,  conciliating  love-feasts  of  the  methodista— and  iiiere, 
at  last.  Sir,  Ifell  upon  an  old,  rich,  sower,  slighted*  antiquated  mostj 
maiden.  She  was  as  tall  as  a  grenadier,  and  so  thin  that  she  luodced 
ha !  ha !  ha !  she  luocked— just  like  a  skeleton  in  a  surgeon's  |{iass- 
case — Now,  Sir,  this  meeserable  object  was  religiously  angry  wi  her- 
self, and  aw  the  world — and  had  nai  comfort  but  in  a  supematiiral, 
vicious,  and  enthusiastic  delirum ;  ha  I  ha  I  ha !  Sir,  she  wa 
as  mad  as  a  bedlamite. 

Egert,  Not  impossible.  Sir — ^there  are  numbers  of  poor  < 
in  the  same  condition.  « 

Sir  PerL  O  numbers,  numbers — now,  Sir,  this  cracked  < 
used  to  pray,  and  sing,  and  sigh,  and  groan,  and  weep,  and  wail,  aad 
ffnash  her  teeth  constantly,  morning  and  evening,  at  the  Tabemacie, 
m  Moor-fields,  and  as  soon  as  I  found  she  had  the  siller,  aha  ! — ia 
gude  truths  I  |>lumpt  me  doon  upon  my  knees  close  by  her,  cheeek 
by  jole,  and  priad,  and  sighed,  and  groaned,  and  gnashed  mj  teeth, 
as  vehementW  as  she  ooufd  do  for  the  life  of  her — ay,  and  tamed  vp 
the  whites  of  mine  een,  till  the  strings  awmost  crackt  again— —Weet 
Sir,  I  watched  her  motions — handea  her  till  her  chair — waited  on 
her  home — got  most  reel^ously  intimate  we  her — ^in  a  week  naarried 
her — in  a  fortnight  buriea  her — in  a  month  touched  tiie  siUer — and 
we  a  deep  suit  of  mourning,  a  melancholy  port,  a  sorrowful  veesage, 
and  a  joyful  heart,  I  began  the  world  agam — and  this.  Sir,  was  tiie 
first  effectual  boow  I  ever  made,  tiU  the  vanity  of  human  nature. — 
Now,  Sir,  d'ye  understand  this  doctrine  ? 

JEgert  Perfectly  well.  Sir. 

Sir  Pert,  Ay,  boot  was  it  not  right?  Was  it  not  ingenious^  and 
weelhitoff? 

Egert.    Extremely  well,  Sir. 

Sir  Pert,  My  next  boow,  Sir,  was  till  your  atn  meether,  whom  I  ran 
away  wi  fra  the  boarding  school — ^by  the  mterest  of  whose  family,  I  got 
a  good  smart  place  in  the  Treasury — and.  Sir,  my  vary  next  step  was 
intill  Parliament — the  whach  I  entered  we  as  ardent,  and  as  deter« 
mined  an  ambeetion  as  ever  agitated  the  heart  o'  Oieser  Mma^!— 
and  then.  Sir,  I  changed  mv  character  entirely. — Sir,  I  boowed,  aB<i 
watched,  and  barkened,  and  lurked  for  inteellWence,  and  ran  aboot 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  attended,  and  dangled  upon  the  then 
Great  Mon,  till  I  got  intill  the  very  boowels  of  his  confeedenoe ;  and 
then,  Sir,  I  wriggled,  and  wriggled,  and  wrought,  and  wriggled  till  I 
wriggled  myself  among  the  vary  thick  o*  them,  till  I  get  my  snack 
of  the  cloathing,  the  foraging,  the    contracts,  the  lottery  teeckets, 
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and  aw  the  poleetieal  bonuses— till  at  lenfftfay  Sir,  I  became  a 
much  wealthier  Mon,thaii  one  half  o*  the  gol^  calves  I  had  been  so 
long  a  boowing  to^ke  rises,  EgerUm  rises  too.)  And  was  not  that 
boowing  to  some  purpose,  Sir  ? — Ha  I 

Egert,     It  was  indeed.  Sir. 

Sir  Pert.  But  are  jou  convinced  of  the  gude  effects,  and  of  the 
uteelity  of  boowing  ? 

£fert.    Thorou^hl;^,  Sir,  thoroughly. 

Str  Pert,  Sir,  it  is  infaleeble — but,  Chairles,  ah  1  while  I  was 
thus  boowing  and  wriggling  and  making  a  princely  fortune— ah  I  I 
met  many  heart  sores,  and  disappointments,  mi  the  want  of  leetera* 
ture,  ailoquence,  and  other  popular  abeelities.  Sir,  ^piin  I  could  hai 
but  spoken  i*  the  hoouse,  I  shou*d  hai  done  the  deed  m  half  the  time, 
boot  the  eenstant  I  opened  my  mouth  there,  they  aw  fell  a  lattghine 
at  me — aw  whace  deefeencies.  Sir,  I  determined  at  any  expence  till 
hai  supplied  by  the  polished  education  of  a  Son,  who,  I 
hoped,  wou*d  yean  day,  ruse  the  hoouse  of  Mac  Sycophant  till  the 

highest  pannide  of  meeneesterial  ambeetian This,  Sir,  is  my  plan, 

I  hai  done  my  part  of  it,  nature  has  done  hers — Te  are  ailoquent,  ve 
are  popular —  aw  parties  like  ye— and  noow.  Sir,  it  only  remains  for 
ye  to  be  directed^ompletion  follows. 

We  have  on  record  that  CoUey  Gibber  wrote  his  comedy. 
Love's  Zasl  Shift,  in  which  he  performed  Sir  Novelty  Fasiion, 
at  so  early  an  age,  that  the  Doke  of  Dorset  observed  to  him, 
''  It  is  the  best  fii^t  play  that  any  author  in  my  memory  has 
produced,  and  for  a  young  fellow  to  show  himself  such  an 
actor,  and  such  a  writer  in  one  day  is  something  extraordinary/' 
We  know  too,  that  Gongreve  wrote  that  wonderful  comedy, 
TAe  Old  Bacielor^  before  he  was  one-and-twenty  years  old, 
and  composed  it,  as  he  afterwards  stated,  when  replying  to 
Jeremy  Collier,  '*  having  little  thoughts  of  the  stage,  but  did 
it  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  sickness/' 
And  remarkable  as  these  instances  are,  they  in  no  respect 
strike  us  as  so  extraordinary  as  that  afforded  by  Macklin — 
remodelling  and  rewriting  his  comedy,  superintending  its 
rehearsal,  and  performing  its  leading  character,  in  his  ninety- 
first  year. 

Some  few  weeks  after  the  production  of  l%eMan  of  the  Worlds 
Miss  Macklin  died,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  Her 
death  arose  from  white  swelling,  produced  in  the  following 
manner.  She  frequently  appeared  in  what  was  called  **  prices 
de  pantaloons,''  or  *'  breeches  parts/'  and  for  the  purpose  of 
givmg  a  fuQ,  graceful,  shape  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  it  was  her 
custom  to  buckle  her  garters  extremely  tight.  This  caused  % 
congestion  of  the  veins,  and  consequent  swelling,  which,  from 
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delicacy^  she  concealed  uniil  beyond  the  power  of  soipcal  dil. 

The  success  of  the  comedy^  and  Macklin's  sapetior  actisr 
in  it,  proved  that  the  old  man  was  still  valuable  as  a  star,  ai^ii 
Daly,  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  in  Smock  AUot,  Doblk. 
engaged  his  services  for  a  short  period,  and  as  this  was  h< 
last  visit  to  Dublin,  we  may  remark  that  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  appearance  in  this  engagement  he  played  SAjflock, 
and  Sir  Archy  Maciarcasm ;  at  his  benefit  he  played  Sir 
.  Archy^  and  Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant.  The  house  was  crowd- 
ed, the  Lord  Lieutenant  attended — bat  amidst  one  of  tk 
most  splendid  assemblages  ever  gathered  in  an  Irish  Theatre, 
Macklin  for  the  first  time  experienced  the  weakness  of  age; 
he  became  nervous,  forgot  his  part,  and  they  were  forced  to 
help  him  from  the  stage.  He  recovered,  however,  after  some 
few  days  of  quietude,  and  was  enabled  to  return  to  London ; 
but  from  this  period  August,  17  85,  we  may  date  the  decay 
of  his  powers.  In  January,  1788,  he  appeared  at  Covent- 
garden  in  SAyloci,  but  his  memory  failed  him  in  the  second 
act  In  the  November  of  the  same  year  he  played  Sir  Perfinax 
Mac  Sycophant^  but  forgot  his  part,  and  was  obliged  to  retire. 
In  February,  1789,  he  performed  Shylock^  and  Sir  Arc^, 
with  great  power,  and  appeared  for  the  last  time  upon  tk 
stage,  on  the  7  th  of  May,  1789,  as  Sty  loci,  for  his  own 
benefit.  He  played  through  the  first  act,  but  was  not  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  stepping  to  the  foot-lights,  begged  tbt 
Mr.  Syder  might  be  permitted  to  finish  the  part. 

Though  retired  fron  the  stage,  he  still  loved  to  linger 
about  the  old  haunts,  and  generaUy  seated  himself,  three  or 
four  times  during  the  week,  -in  the  front  row  of  the  pit.  His 
few  years  of  life,  however,  were  embittered  by  the  loss  of  his 
only  son,  who  died  at  Macklin's  house,  in  April,  1790.  It 
had  been  Macklin's  ambition  to  see  this  son  take  an  hon- 
orable position  in  the  world ;  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
him  an  Indian  appointment,  and  had  him  earnestly  and 
warmly  recommended  to  the  notice  and  patronage  of  Warren 
Hastings.  All  efforts,  however,  seem  to  have  been  vain— he 
was  a  disappointment  to  the  heart,  and  a  drag  upon  the  rr- 
sources  of  his  father  to  the  last.  It  has  been  well  observed, 
by  Alexander  Dumas,  that  the  player  lives  only  in  the  re- 
collection of  his  cotemporaries,  and  that  when  they  pass  aw, 
the  memory  of  those  hours  in  which  he  strutted  and  fretted 
upon  the  stage  is  lost  for  ever.     It  too  often  happens,  howere/i 
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that  he  who  made  weary  hours  pass  hghtly^  is  left  to  linger 
out  his  years  of  retirement  in  penury  and  in  pain — and  so  it  was 
with  Macklin.  He,  however,  possessed  the  copyrights  of  his 
farce  Love-a-la-Mode,  and  of  his  comedy  The  Man  of  the  Worlds 
and  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  publish  them  by  sub- 
scription. Arthur  Murphy  was  always  willing  to  do  a  kindly 
act,  and  he  undertook  to  edite  the  publication,  which  pro- 
duced the  large  sum  of  £2^030 ;  this  money  was  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  of  £200  for  the  life  of  Macklin,  and, 
after  his  decease,  of  £75  for  that  of  Mrs.  Macklin., 

For  some  few  years  from  this  period  he  continued  in  health 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  visit  his  old  haunts ;  he  had  seen 
younger  men  die  around  him,  and  he  delighted  to  recount  all 
the  events  of  his  life,  and  to  relate  the  various  changes  which  he 
witnessed  in  the  world  about  him.  He  had  been  the  instructor  in 
elocution  of  many  eminent  men,  amongst  others  of  Wedderbum, 
Lord  Loughborough,  whom  he  had  taught  in  conjunction  with 
Thomas  Sheridan.''^  These,  and  others,  were  still  his  Mends, 
able  and  willing  to  assist  him.  He  lived  at  this  period  as  he 
had  for  many  years  been  accustomed ;  that  is,  he  eat  and  drank 
those  things  only  which  he  knew  by  experience  would  not 
be  injurious.  To  his  seventieth  year  it  had  been  his  habit 
to  drink  tea,  porter,  wine,  and  punch,  and  to  eat  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl  He  was  moderate  in  his  meals,  and  whenever  he  ex- 
ceeded his  usual  quantity  of  wine — a  bottle — ^he  always  took 
Anderion's  Scotch  Pill  when  going  to  bed.  At  seventy  years 
of  age  he  found  that  tea  was  unfit  for  him,  and  that  meat  caused 
his  teeth  to  pain  him,  and  he  then  began  to  use  fish,  stews, 
and  jellies.  He  always  slept  upon  a  mattress,  his  head 
raised  to  a  considerable  height,  and  without  curtains  to 
the  bedstead.  Por  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  never 
undressed,  except  to  change  his  unen,  or  for  the  purpose  of 

*  We  have  already  seen  that  HackUn  was  instnicted  in  Engliih  pro- 
nunciation bj  a  Welshman ;  and  J.  W.  Cxoker  remarks,  in  a  note  to 
BosweU's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  referring  to  the  feet  that  Wedderburn  was 
taught  by  Sheridan  and  Macklin  :— *'  This  is  an  odd  coincidence.  A 
Scotchman  who  wishes  to  learn  a  pure  EngtUk  pronunciation,  employs 
a  preceptor  who  happens  to  be  an  IrUhmmn,  and  afterwards  another, 
likewise  an  Irishman,— tokd  this  Irish-taaght  Scot  becomes,  and  mainly 
by  his  oratory,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  EngUsh  Senate,  and 
the  first  subject  of  the  British  Empire."  Lord  Brougham,  however,  in 
his  «* Statesmen  of  The  Reign  of  George  III."  observes  that  Lord 
Loughborough's  ••  vernacular  tones  returned  as  his  vigour  was  impaired 
ID  the  decline  of  life.^' 
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having  himself  washed  or  nibbed  with  napkins  dipped  in  vaoi 
brandy  or  gin.    He  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  indaee  per- 

aiiiatioUj  bat  he  was  eaiefol  on  these  oocasionB  to  aiuoigt  hk 
othesj  and  when  performing  he  frequently  changed  his  ahiit 
four  times  during  the  stage  business.  He  was  anxious  to  pro- 
long his  life,  and  even  in  his  hundredth  year  he  seldom  uipAt  d 
death  as  near,  because  his  mother,  who  had  taken  little  care  of 
her  health,  lived  to  the  age  of  nineUr-nme.  Daring  his  thea- 
trical life  he  wrote  eight  dramatic  pieces,  the  first  in  1746,  the 
last  in  1781.  Of  these  only  two,  Zave-aJa^Made,  and  72^ 
Man  qf  the  Worlds  were  printed.  He  performed  five  hundred 
different  characters. 

The  closing  months  of  liis  life  were  made  haj^y  by  the 
devoted  attention  of  his  wife,  and  he  Ungated  on  nntil  Tuesday, 
the  11th  day  of  July,  1797.  That  morning  he  arose  at  his 
usual  hour  but  shortly  afterwards  retired  to  his  bed,  and  lying 
down,  ezdaimed — **  Let  me  go.  Let  me  go'' — and  so  ezpued. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Tavistock  Bow,  and  was  boned 
in  a  new  vault  under  the  chancel  of  St.  Paul's  churchy  Coivent. 
garden,  where  be  lies  with  many  of  his  brother  actors,  and 
beside  Butler,  Wycherly,  Southerne,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Dr.  Aine, 
and  Peter  Pindar. 

He  was,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  one  hundred  and  aeveo 

J  ears,  two  months,  and  ten  days  old,  and  the  friendship  fA 
is  acquaintances  was  exhibited  to  the  last. — ^The  funeral  aer- 
vioe  was  read  over  his  grave  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Ambrose^  a 
former  pupil,  who  came  from  Oxford  for  the  special  po^^wse 
of  paying  this  last  tribote  to  his  memory. 

Of  Macklin,  as  a  tragic  actor,  we  have,  from  his  cotempo- 
raries,  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  excellenoe.     As  a 
comedian  his  success  in  his  parts  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
his  ability,  and  in  the  varied  round  of  his  characters  we  can 
trace  his  gradual,  but  surely  progressive,  advance  in  his  pro- 
fession.   Thus,  in   17S4,    we  &d  him  playing  Pom,  in 
Hmry  the  Fourth,    In   1787,  he  phys  Feodum,  in  He 
Beggar^  Opera,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  The  Merrf  Wives  of 
fUndeor.    In  the  succeeding  year  we  find  him  playiog  £ord 
Foppington,   Old  Mirabel,  ^ondleunfe,    MahoHo,  Sir  Johu 
Brute,  Jbuchstone,  and  logo.    These  prove  his  versatility  and 
his  genius,  whilst  his  conduct  in  private  life  renders  him, 
as  a  father,  as  a  husband,  and  as  a  friend,  entitled  to  our  deep 
respect,  and  enables  us  to  apply  to  him  Johnson's  words,  spo- 
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ken  of  oldj Thomas  Sheridan — ''Were  mankind  divided  into 
two  classes  of  good  and  bad,  he  would  stand  considerably 
within  the  rank  of  the  former."  He  was  an  honest,  tme- 
hearted  man,  and  we  may  well  claim  liim  as  onr  best  and 
most  natural  actor.  His  fine  figure  added  considerably  to 
his  success. 

And  now,  having  related  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of 
Charles  Macklin,  we  conclude  this  paper  by  recommending  his 
plays,  THe  Man  of  the  Worlds  and  Love^-la^Mode,  to  all  who 
love  genuine  comedy  and  genial  humor. 


Art.  IV.— the  TAXATION  OP  IRELAND. 

1.  A%  Aetfar  Granting  io  her  Mofeitg  Duties  an  Ftop^ 

Afitmg  from  Property,  Prtfesnone,  Tradee  and  Offices. 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  of  Victoria.  Chapter  the 
Thirty-fourth.    Boyal  Assent,  June  28th,  1868. 

2.  Hansard's  Parliamentary  DOaies.    Vol.  CXXV.  8rd  and 

4th  volumes  for  the  Session  of  1862.  Debates  in  tiie 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
Financial  Statement,  and  Proposition  for  Extending  the 
Income  Tax  to  Ireland, — ^Apru  and  May,  186S. 

3.  Financial  Management  of  Ireland,  and  other  Publications 

on  Fiscal  and  Financial  subjects.  By  Michael  Staunton, 
Esq.     Dublin:  1841. 

4.  Account  of  Ireland  in  177S.    By  a  late  Chief  Secretary  of 

that  Kingdom.     London :  1778. 

5.  Tie  Commercial  Restraints  of  Ireland  Considered.    In  a 

Series  of  Letters  to  a  Noble  Lord,  Containing  an  Historic 
eal  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  that  Kingdom,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  this  Subject.   Dublin :  William  Hallhead.   1779. 

6.  Sheteh  of  the  Revenue  and  Finances  of  Ireland,  with  Ab- 

stracts of  the  Principal  Heads  of  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
ture for  Siwty  years,  and  the  rarious  Supplies  since  the 
Revolution.  By  B.  V.  Garendon.  London  and  Dublin: 
1791. 

To  write  upon  the  injustice  done  us  in  taxation  matters  must 
certainly  seem  a  little  like  shutting  the  stable  door  after  the 
steed  is  stolen, — now  when  the  Income  Tax  is  upon  us,  and 
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BO  lon^r  "  looming  in  the  future  1''  But  he  mistakes  tczj 
muchj  indeed,  who  shall  imagine  that  the  attempts  upon  our 
pone  will  stop  even  with  this  last  grievons  and  unjust  isfliG- 
tion,  if  we  remain  silent  and  passive.  The  whole  histoiy  of 
Engknd's  conduct  towards  us,  will  be  found  to  establi^  tlie 
fact,  that  our  quiescence  has  uniformly  encouraged  hw  iiggRs- 
sions  and  encroachments,  and  that  Ireland  is  ne?er  treated  witk 
consideration  or  faimess,  except  at  those  periods  in  which  ^ 
has  made  herself  troublesome. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  not  merely  to  argue  against  this  lisi 
robbery — as  in  fact,  and  in  truth,  the  infliction  of  an  Income 
Tax  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  most  unquestionably  is — but, 
in  the  course  of  reviewing  it,  and  dealing  with  the  statements 
and  arguments  it  elicited  during  the  progress  of  the  debates  in 
Parliament  upon  the  Budget  of  this  last  session,  to  glance  iiu 
ddentally  at  the  condition  of  pur  country,  at  other  periods  be- 
sides the  present.  It  may  be  advisable,  for  instance^  to  touch 
briefly  upon  her  state  at  different  periods  since  the  legislative 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  as  also  to  discover 
how  she  managed  her  own  affairs,  and  prospered,  or  otherwise, 
while  she  was  legislatively  independent,  and  when  the  Union 
was  yet  undreamed  of,  or,  at  the  utmost,  was  but  the  rade^  nn- 
certiun,  outline  of  a  half  formed  project,  jotted  down  ronghlv 
upon  paper,  and  carefully  kept  from  light  and  air  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  some  ministerial  pigeon-hole  in  Downing-street 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  utility  to  coUate  and  bring 
to  mind  anew,  some  of  the  leading  facts  (from  public  records, 
and  other  acknowledged  sources  of  accurate  information)  illus- 
trative of  her  former  state,  and  of  the  results  of  former  mea- 
sures and  modes  of  government,  and  thereby  furnish  reliable 
material  for  forming  a  judgement  on  the  degree  of  wisdom, 
or  want  of  it,  shown  in  the  present  management  of  our  re- 
sources. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  undertaking  there  is  one  giant 
to  be  encountered — a  very  Goliath  of  Gath  in  formidableness 
of  appearance — but  like  that  doughty  Philistine,  eaqr  to  be 
overthrown  by  a  small  missile  aimed  directly  in  the  front  I 

The  enormous  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  English, 
of  Scotch,  and  of  Irish  revenue  respectively,  in  the  public 
accounts—that  of  Great  Britain  never  being  less  than  from 
nine  to  eleven  times  the  amount  credited  to  Ireland — while 
her  popidation  has  never  quadrupled  ours — ^is  proclaimed  aiul 
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taken,  even  by  a  great  number  of  Irishmen,  to  be  proof  posi- 
tive, that  we  have  been  lightly  and  most  indulgently  treated  in 
matters  of  taxation. 

This  is  demolished  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  at  once^  by 
bringing  the  principle  involved  in  the  argument — ^if  argnment 
it  can  be  called — to  the  test  of  the  most  ordinary  experience,  in 
reference  to  the  comparative  consumption  of  any  article  subject 
to  taxation,  by  the  wealthy  and  the  poor  respectively.     It  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  premise  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  re- 
venue returns,  in  either  country,  is  supplied  by  the  duties,  whe- 
ther of  Bevenue  or  Excise,  that  are  levied  upon  articles  con- 
sumed, or  otherwise  made  use  of,  by  the  inhabitants,  and  hence 
the  case  we  are  about  to  state  will  exactly  apply.    We  will  take, 
for  instance,  the  consumption  of  tea.      Before  the   recent 
changes  certain  teas  paid  Is.  6d.  per  pound  in  taxation.     Such 
of  our  readers  as  are  versed  in  the  details  of  housekeeping  will 
know  exactly,  how  many  pounds  of  tea  might  be  required  to 
supply  their  establishments  for  any  fixed  and  definite  period. 
Let  us  suppose  that  ten  pounds  may  be  the  quantity  required, 
and  purchased  accordingly.    The  purchaser  will  thus  have  paid 
ten  times  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence — or  a  total  of 
fifteen  shillings,  towards  the  Public  Bevenue.    Now,  his,  or 
her,  country-women,  or  other  humble  dependants,  having,  we 
will  suppose,  the  same  number  in  family  to  provide  for,  will 
have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  three  pounds 
during  the  same  period ;  simply  for  want  of  the  means  where- 
with to  purchase  more.    This  kumble  family,  then,  have  paid 
only  three  sums  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  or  a  total  of  four 
shillings  and  sixpence,  while  the  richer  family  have  paid,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  more  than  three  times  that  amount,  or  fifteen 
shillings.    Yet  will  any  one  pretend  to  say,  that  the  tax — the 
burthen  of  the  tax — is  not  equal  in  both  cases  ?     Or,  if  there 
be  a  <kfference,  that  the  tax  is  not  in  reality  a  good  deal  more 
of  a  grievance  and  a  burden  to  the  poorer  family — inasmuch 
as  it  encroaches  more  upon  their  general  means  of  purchasing 
the  requirements  of  life. 

Precisely  similar  is  the  case  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  latter  is  so  wretchedly  poor  that  she  cannot 
purchase  taxed  commodities  in  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
portion as  her  richer  neighbour.  But  the  actual  atHouni  of 
the  fate  of  taxation  is  the  same  with  both — at  least  upon  the 
articles  that  produce  the  great  bulk  of  the  Imperial  Revenue, 
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(tbe  exceptions  having  been  in  a  few  instanoes  decreand,  wai, 
after  tliis  year's  Badgeti  nearly  altogether  oeaaing) — vhiki 
Ireland  being  so  much  inferior  in  w^th  and  reBoarcea,  the 
burthen  of  each  tax  mnst^  on  that  aoeount^  indispvtaUy  be 
heavier  upon  her. 

Contenting  onrselvesy  for  the  present^  with  this  brief,  bvt,  «t 
trust,  sufficient,  notice  and  demolition  of  the  utterly  unaaami, 
yet  frequently  employed  argument,  against  Irebnd,  on  tlie  aecR 
of  small  BevMiue-prodocts,  we  turn,  without  further  ynbet, 
to  the  detaik  cl  our  subject. 

The  taxinff-dause,  of  the  Income  Tax  Act,  enacts  the  fdkyv- 
ing  rates  and  duties  :— 

.    M  For  and  in  respect  of  the  property  m  any  lands,  tenemeiits,  t^ 
kereditamentSy  in  the  United  Kingdom*  and  for  and  in  reqwct  of 
every  anniuty,  pension,  or  Btipend,  payaVIe  by  her  Mvestj/  or  oat 
of  the  public  revenue  of  the  United  Kin^om ;  and  for  and  in  re»- 
pect  of  all  interest  of  money,  annuities,  dividends,  and  shares  of  amm- 
ities,  payable  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate, 
•companies  or  societies,  whether  corporate  or  not  corporate  ;  aoid  for 
and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arisimr  or  acerntnff  to 
any  person  or  persons  iHiatever,  resident  in  the  United  fii^raia, 
from  any  kind  of  property  whatever,  whether  situate  in  the  United 
ELinffdom  or  elsewnere,  or  from  any  annuities,  allowances*  or  stipends, 
or  m>m  any  profession,  trade,  or  vocation,  whether  the  same  shall 
be  respecttvwy  exercised  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere^  aad 
for  and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  ^dns  arising  or  aocnm^ 
to  any  person  or  persons  not  resident  withm  the  United  Kii^dom 
from  any  property  whatever  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  anj 
trade,  profession,  or  vocation,  exercised  in  the  United  ELingdom ;  for 
every  twen^  shilling's  of  the  annual  value  or  amount  thereof:  For 
two  years,  from  April  6,  1858,  7d. ;  and  for  two  years  from  April  5, 
1855,  6d. ;  and  for  three  years  from  April  5,  18579  5d. ;  and  that  on 
April  5,  1860,  except  as  to  the  collection  of  moneys  then  due,  the 
said  rates  and  duties  shall  cease  and  determine.    And  for  and  in  res- 
pect of  tbe  occupation  of  such  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
(other  than  a  dwelling-house  occupied  by  a  tenant  distinct  froia  a 
Mrm  of  lands}>  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the  annual  value  thereof, 
one  moie^  of  each  of  Uie  said  sums  of  7d^  fid.,  and  5d.,  iur  tbe 
above  named  times  respectively.'' 

It  maj  be  a  want,  on  our  part,  of  a  due  appreciation  of  high 
flscal  ability  and  statesmanlike  arrangement,  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  provisions  in  the  foregoing  section,  for 
the  gradual  reduction,  and  final  cessation,  of  the  income  T$i 
therein  enacted,  are  puerilely  ludicrous.  Some  men  aie  said 
to  have  a  microscopic  turn  of  mind,  and  certainly  the  ingenu* 
ity  that  presided  at  the  framing  of  the  provisions  in  question, 
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could  not  be  judged  to  have  connexion  with  any  very  grand, 
or  very  comprehensive,  view  of  matters.         * 

After  two  yearac'  payment  of  this  new  and  most  oppressive 
tax  we  are  to  be  relieved  to  the  extent  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound.    In  two  years  more,  another  mighty  boon  of  similar 
amount  is  to  be  conceded  to  us  3  and  in  three  years  after,  the 
remaining  five-pence  in  the  pound  is  to  cease  and  determine. 
Such  is  the  promise — ^how  it  will  be  kept — ^let  the  fiscal  records 
of  England,  during  the  past  eleven  years  bear  testimony.   Her 
Income  Tax  was  to  have  lasted  only  three  years.    It  still  en- 
dures ;  being,  in  fact,  for  the  fourth  time  renewed  by  the  act 
of  this  last  session.    And  so  far  has  it  been  from  any  chance 
of  remission,  or  even  reduction,  in  the  interim,  that  no  less 
than  three  attempts  have  been  made,  by  the  financial  ministers 
for  the  time  being,  to  increase  and,  in  one  case,  to  double  the 
rate.    With  these  circumstances  vividly  in  our  recollection,  the 
smaU  ingenuity  of  the  provisions  for  reduction,  &c.,  in  the  sec- 
tion just  quoted  from  this  year's  Income  Tax  Benewal  Act,  be- 
comes practically  something  very  like  a  wanton  insult  to  our 
common  sense. 

We  shall  have  presentlv  to  show  (and  undertake  to  show, 
and  to  prove,  irrefragably,)  that,  great  as  the  hardslup  undoubt- 
edly is  upon  England  and  Scotland,  of  having  the  joicome  Tax 
again  saddled  upon  them,  and  for  a  really  indefinite  period,  the 
hardship  is  ten  times  greater  in  tiie  case  of  Ireland.  Its  im- 
position upon  her  we  shall  have  to  show,  and  we  shall  prove^ 
to  have  been  a  most  unjust  proceeding-^most  cruel  in  her 

£  resent  condition,  when,  she  is  for  the  first  time,  in  seven  long 
itter  years,  beoinning  to  give  some  evidence  of  improving 
circumstances — -but  even  still  more  unjust  tiian  cruel ! 

Ere  entering  upon  the  proof  we  thus  undertake,  it  will 
convenience  our  subject  to  trace  out  here  at  once,  the  outlines 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  new  taxation  to  which  we  hate  been 
.  subjected  in  the  session  just  expired,  but  we  wish  the  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  that  we  object  to  an  Income  Tax  at  any  period, 
and  we  believe  most  firmly  in  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  year  1816,  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  bis  speech  on 
the  Committee  of  Supply  r — ''I  cannot  impress  too  deeply  on 
the  public  mind  the  unequal  manner  in  which  this  tax  operated ; 
nor  can  I  reprobate  sofficiently  i\\p  inquisitorial  mode  of  its 
collection.  It  injured  in  a  greater  proportion  than  it  oppressed ; 
it  injured  in  a  higher  degree  than  it  produced  revenue.    The 
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very  circamstanoe  of  its  bdnff  so  piodactive  a  taxj  formed  c 

of  the  strongest'^unds  of  objectioD  to  it  It  did  sa  becanae 
sach  a  productive  tax  was  likely  to  render  Ministeis  moce 
profuse  and  extravagant.  I  hope  sach  a  tax  will  nerer  be 
agreed  to  by  Parliament.  I  hope  the  country  will  rise  as  cue 
man  against  if 

In  treating  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  scheme  it  would, 
at  first  sight,  appear  the  best  plan  to  quote  the  exact  words 
of  the  right  honorable  gentleman  when  introducing  it  in  May 
last.  But  on  looking  to  Hansard  for  the  purpose,  his  state- 
ment of  the  fiscalarrangements  for  Ireland,  appears  sointermixed 
and  closdv  interwoven  with  that  of  the  arrangements  for  Ctieat 
Britain,  that  the  literal  quoting  of  them  would  only  tend  to 
embarrass  and,  perhaps,  confuse  the  reader.  Tlie  following  kg 
therefore,  a  sufficient  abstract  of  that  portion  of  his  speech 
which  most  concerns  us. 

By  the  Income  Tax  he  expects  to  raise  from  Ireland  an  an- 
nual sum  of  £4^60,000.  By  additional  duty  on  her  Spirits,  a 
further  annual  sum  of  £200,000,  (after  deduction  of  the  al- 
lowance for  waste  in  bond,  viz.,  £60,000).  Bj  the  legacy 
duty  an  amount  of  probably  £200,000— estimating  Ireland's 
proportion  of  the  £2,000,000  expected  from  this  source,  as,  pos- 
sibly^  one- tenth.  All  these  sums  together  make  a  total  of  new 
taxation  imposed,  amounting  to  about  £860,000  per  annum. 

The  relief  of  taxation  provided  for  us  as  a  set-off,  consista 
of  a  sum  of  £246,000  annually  paid  under  the  head  of  what 
are  called  Cionsolidated  Annuities — a  charge  hitherto  upon 
us  ou  account  of  the  monies  advanced  from  the  Treasury 
for  the  relief  works,  &c.,  of  1847  and  1848. 

The  other  remissions  require  a  little,  and  but  a  Utile,  more 
extended  notice.    We  put  in  columns  the  stated  amounts  of 
relief  under  each  head,  and  Ireland's  share  is  as  follows : — 
Soap  duties 


Post  horses 
Stamps 

Customs  duties 
(Colonial  postage 


£1,126,000 

No  dnties  in  Ireland  to  be 

290,000 

Do.               [remitted. 

54,000 

Do. 

418,000 

£40,000 

8,466,000 

840,000 

40,000 

8,000 

£5,394,000       £388,000 
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Adding  the  asserted  relief  of   Ireland  under  the    head    of 

Gonsobdated  Annuities,  amounting  to  £245,000, 
to  the  amount  just  given  of  her  share  of 

other  relief,  viz. .—  888,000, 

we  have  as  the  total  amount  of  relief  for  her       £628,000, 

which,  deducted  firom  the  new  taxes  imposed, 

viz.—  860,000, 

leaves  an  excess  of  the  latter,  amounting  to         £282,000 
per  annum. 

This  statement,  however,  by  no  means  gives  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  disadvantages,  in  our  regard,  of  the  Budget  In  the 
first  place,  out  of  the  sum  of  £245,000,  remission  on  the  score 
of  Consolidated  -  Annuities,  £118,400,  representing  the  ad- 
vances under  the  Labor  Bate  Act  of  1846,  should  have  been 
very  speedily  remitted  in  any  case.  Leading  men  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  recommendations  of  an  influen- 
tial Committee  of  the  Upper  House,  had  proclaimed  the  utter 
unfairness  of  charging  Ireland  anv  longer  with  the  payment  of 
these  particular  advances.  In  the  second  place,  as  we  have 
seen,  Ireland,  in  the  mere  excess  of  new  taxation  over  the 
amount  taken  off,  will  have  to  pay  within  £18,000  a  year  of 
the  whole  amount  of  relief  given  her  by  remitting  the  Conso- 
lidated Annuities. 

In  the  third  place  comes  the  very  grave,  and  entirely  justifia- 
ble objection  to  the  imposition  of  an  Income  Tax  upon  her. 
The  main  point  of  its  injustice  we  shall  deal  with  presently, 
when  necessarily  having  to  touch  upon  the  general  state  of  the 
fiscal  arrangements  between  the  two  countries.  Here  we  shall 
confine  ouraelves  to  recalling  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  declaration, 
when  proposing  his  Budget  of  1842,  that  the  additional  stamp 
duties  then  placed  on  Ireland  by  him,  were  a  part-equivalent  for 
the  Income  Tax  at  that  ^riod  imposed  upon  Great  Britain. 
In  any  subsequent  remU^ion  of  stamp  duties  Great  BrUain  haa 
had  the  larger  share ;  therefore,  account  should  have  been  taken 
this  year  of  Ireland's  yet  existing  equivalent  for  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  Income  Tax ;  and  the  gross  sum  in  the  present  year  put 
upon  her  ought  to  have  been  diminished  to  the  full  extent  of 
that  equivalent. 

The  gravest  of  all  ejections  against  her  been  sub- 
jected now  to  the  Income  Tax  is,  that  she  is  but  recovering 
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from  A  state  of  prostntioii^  sad  that  her  alow  reaming  abvBgtk 
ought  Tsther  to  have  been  fostered  than  pressed  epon  so  im- 
sparingly.  Yi  hen  the  orgenoies  of  the  famine  season  fifst  leaSy 
revealedf  to  English  statesmen  Iidand's  tni^nal  weakness,  no- 
thing was  more  jostly  deplored  than  the  want  of  that  aseful  dam, 
the  smaH  dealers  and  petly  traders,  in  vast  districts  of  the  South 
and  West.  The  cost  of  relief  and  the  difficnlties  of  adnunis- 
teiing  it,  in  those  extended  and  fearfully  impoverished  r^ions, 
were  enormously  increased  by  the  absence  of  this  humble,  but 
most  valuable  Ixnly  of  industrioas  dealws.  Now,  the  oertafn 
and  inevitable  operation  of  an  Income  Tax,  will  be  to  diminish 
and  cripple  that  class,  when  the  directest  interest  of  £nglis]i  ss 
well  as  of  Irish  tax-nayers,  is^  that  it  should  rather  be  enoou- 
raged  and  stimulatea,  than  deprrased  and  ruined. 
'  The  objections  on  the  score  of  the  vexatious  and  harassing 
nature  of  an  Income  Tax^  its  inquisitions  and  waste  of  proceeds 
and  of  its  victim's  precious  time,  together  with  those  on  the 
-score  of  the  penuries,  and  other  gross  immoralities  and  firaads, 
to  which  it  has  been  found  to  give  rise,  are  commim  to  bo^& 
countries,  and  can  be  noted  in  the  discussions  of  our  separate 
case  only  in  so  far  as  they  supplied  an  additional  reason  for 
more  caution,  and  more  careful  weighing  of  the  justice  on  other 
{px>unds,  of  imposing  such  a  tax  upon  so  necessitous  a  people 
as  the  Irish. 

The  Spirit  duty  increase  has  the  damning  fact  against  it, 
that  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  similar  attempt,  in  1842,  was  found  io  be 

E reductive  only  in  occasioning  a  great  increase  of  illicit  distil- 
ition,  with  its  fearful  consequences  of  outrage  and  dem(»a]i- 
zation. 

As  to  the  Soap,  Assessed,  and  Postborse  Duties,  remitted^ 
this  is  of  course  a  gain  to  Enghuid  and  Scotland,  but  inasmuch 
as  those  duties  did  not  exist  here,  we  have  no  share  in  the 
matter.  ''  But  then,''  the  advocates  of  taxation  for  Ireland 
will  say,  ''in  that  case  it  is  evident  that  Ireland  has  been 
hitherto  favinred.''  We  shall  have  something  to  observe  in  es- 
pecial on  this  point  presently:  meantime  we  answer  that  the  taxes 
in  question  now  remitted,  were  but  a  small  and  veiy  insignii- 
cant  remnant  of  the  s^arate  taxation  for  which  Ikigland,  ae- 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Legislative  Union  betw^a 
her  and  Ireland,  was  bound  to  provide  separately. 

This  opens  at  last  the  general  question  of  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments between  the  two  countries ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of 
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these  arniDgements  is  indispensable  for  a  right  understanding 
of  onr  subject^  we  proceed  to  afford  as  succinctly  and  as  clearly 
as  possible,  a  view  of  their  nature  and  condition. 

For  this  purpose  the  readiest  means  may  be,  by  giving  an 

.  example  to  illustrate  the  respective  positions  and  acts  of  the 

two  countries  in  iSscal  and  financial  matters,  at  and  since  the 

Union ;  and  proceed  from  that  point  to  a  plain  recital  of  bet 

facts  of  the  subject  in  their  due  order. 

We  will  then,  in  the  beginning,  suppose  that  we  have  to 
give  a  brief  statement  ct  financial  arrangements  between  an 
English  and  Irish  trading  company ;  instead  of  between  their 
respective  countries.  What  then  think  our  readers  of  the 
following  abstract  of  the  relations  between  two  such  com* 
panies? 

At  the  period  of  their  proposed  junction,  we  will  say  that  the 
English  company  owed  £42,000,  on  which  the  paid  £1,60D  per 
annum  interest ;  and  the  Irish  company  was  indebted  £2»400, 
with  £1£0  interest.  The  debts  being  so  dissimilar,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  each  should  pay  the  interest  of  its  own  debt  separately 
— thatis  to  say,  the  English  company  paid  £1,600  per  annum— 
the  Irish  company  £120.  All  other  and  future  expenditure, 
whether  for  the  ordinary  outgoings,  or  for  payment  of  debt  there- 
after jointly  contracted,  was  to  be  met  by  a  joint  contribution  in 
the  proportion  of  their  respective  amounts  of  capital.  The  En- 
glish company  having  secret  influence  among  the  directors  of  the 
Irish  company,  had  this  proportion  estimated  as  1  to  7i,  or  2 
to  15,  whereas,  in  reality,  tne  English  capital  was  at  least  12 
times  that  of  the  Irish.  Nearly  one-seventh,  then,  instead  of 
one-twelfth,  was  thus  imposed  upon  the  latter  company,  as  their 
proportion  of  contribution  to  the  joint  or  common  expenditure. 

Sixteen  years  afterwards  this  fact  forces  itself  upon  all^tbat 
from  the  pressure  of  the  unduly  high  proportion  of  one-ninth, 
the  Irish  company  has  increased  its  debt  more  than  800  per 
cent,  while  the  debt  of  the  English  company  increased  only 
70  per  cent.  What  is  the  obvious  remedy  r  Either  to  dis- 
solve the  partnership,  or  to  lessen  the  rate  of  contribution  firom 
the  weakerjparty.  What  is  the  plan  actually  adopted?  The 
English  company  having,  ever  since  the  former  arrangement, 
obtoined  the  supreme  direction  of  the  partnership,  puts  an  end, 
indeed,  to  the  existing  proportionate  rates  of  contribution,  but 
takes,  absolutely  and  entirely,  the  whole  control  of  the  aflhirs 
of  both  companies  into  its  own  hands ;  thenceforth  extracts 
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from  the  property  and  resomoes  of  the  Irish  company,  evezr 
pofisible  penny  beyond  that  which  baidy  enaUes  the  latter  to 

exist. 

The  infliction  of  the  Income  Tax  upon  ns  would  be  repre- 
sented in  the  instance  of  the  snpposea  companies,  by  a  new 
extortion  practised  upon  the  weaker  by  the  stronger,  mider 
cover  of  the  onjast  arrangement  last  noted.  The  English  com- 
pany, not  having  acted  np  to  the  provision  of  the  original  oom- 
Sct  for  separate  payment  of  its  own  sole  and  still  excessive 
bt,  nnjostly  endeavours  to  supply  for  its  own  default  bj 
increasing  the  charges  of  the  Irish. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  state  of  things  that  has  occurred  be- 
tween Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Perhaps,  we  should  not 
neglect  to  add  one  qualification,  viz.,  that  in  the  case  of  teadin^ 
companies,  the  aggrieved  and  oppressed  party  might  have  re- 
course to  Chancery,  to  restrain  the  usurped  power  and  grasping 
propensities  of  the  stronger  party ;  or  to  dissolve  the  junction 
altogether,  upon  equitable  terms.  No  such  remedy,  however, 
remains  to  Irieland.  8ke  hasno  human  court  to  wluch  she  can 
appeal.  Her  people  are  too  weakened  and  scattered,  her  repre- 
sentatives are  too  fewand  too  divided, — andfirom  the  circumstan- 
ces of  their  inevitable  absence  from  the  country,  and  contact  with 
English  prejudices,  and  (shall  we  not  write  it)  English  sedoo- 
tions,  must  ever,  under  the  present  system,  continue  too  divided 
to  secui^  adequate  redress  for  her  from  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
She  has  but  the  hope  that  Providence,  which  works  out  ends 
of  good  in  its  own  inscrutable  ways,  and  in  its  own  good  time, 
will,  at  length,  see  fit  to  remove  its  chastening  hand,  and  up- 
raise a  fallen  people,  and  give  success  to  their  efforts  to  secure 
prosperity  for  their  regenerated  native  land. 

In  proclaiming,  however,  our  conviction  that  justice  in  fiscal 
matters  is  little  hkely  to  be  done  to  Ireland  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  we  do  not  deny  a  just  credit  to  the  good 
intentions  and  speeches  of  several  English  members.  We 
write  good  intentions  and  speeches,  because  thero  were  several 
good  English  votes  given  during  the  Budget  debate,  without 
speeches  to  tell  the  faith  that  was  in  the  parties  giving  them. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were,  of  the  five  or  six  excellent 
speeches  made  by  English  members,  against  the  new  taxation 
for  Ireland,  two  or  three  which  were  currently,  but,  we  would 
hope,  unwarrantably,  attributed  to  other  motives  than  any  great 
zeal  for  Ireland^s  immunity.      Content  to  accept  vote    and 
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speecli^  eitlier  or  both,  without  examination  of  motives^  we  will 
now  call  attention  to  a  few  expressions  of  English  members, 
fully  supporting  the  views  taken  in  Ireland  of  that  portion  of 
the  Budget  which  has  been  directed  against  her. — 

''SirFITZBOT  KELLT  opposed  the  resolutionB^becMue they 
formed  part  of  a  scheme  of  taxation  pregnant  with  an  enlarged  and 
in  tolerable  burden  apon  the  already  oppressed  landed  interest ;  be- 
cause the  income  tax  was,  without  justification  or  political  necessitj, 
extended  to  Ireland  in  time  of  peace,  and  with  a  financial  surplus 
in  hand;  because,  without  any  ground,  it  was  proposed  to  contmue 
the  income  tax  unmitigated  ana  unchanged ;  and  because,  and  this 
was  his  main  objection — the  resolutions  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
injustice  and  inequality  which  had  brought  Sscredit  on  the  legis- 
lature, and  under  which  so  many  persons  suffered  severely.  It  was 
a  remarkable  feature  in  the  bud^^  that  the  whole  of  the  reductions, 
amounting  to  something  like  2,SqO,OQOL,  were  to  be  made  up  by  new 
taxes  upon  the  owners  of  land  and  upon  the  people  of  Ireland. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  it  was  not  without  reason  that  honour- 
able members  more  immediately  connected  with  that  country  com- 
plained of  ^e  course  which  had  been  adopted  b^  the  government. 
He  had  not  heard  it  suggested  why  at  this  particular  time  a  tax, 
possessing  such  odious  inequalities,  should  for  the  first  time,  without 
any  proper  machine  for  levying  it,  be  imposed  upon  Ireland.  (Hear, 
hear.)  When  in  1798,  and  again  in  1803,  the  tax  was  imposed«-at  a 
time  when  the  nation  was  engaged  in  the  most  extensive  and  terrible 
conflict  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  when  no  man  could  foresee 
the  end  or  the  consequences  of  the  war,  Ireland  was  spared.  In  1806, 
when  the  prospects  of  the  country  had  become  still  more  dark  and 
threatening — ^when  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  had  laid  all  Europe 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon — at  that  time,  when  the  income 
tax  was  increasing  from  six  and  a  half  to  ten  per  cent.,  no  statesman 
thought  of  extending  the  tax  to  Ireland.  The  tax  was  continued 
until  the  termination  of  the  war,  when  it  ceased  for  many  years.  He 
now  came  to  the  vear  1842,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  the 
re-imposition  of  the  tax.  At  that  time  there  was  a  deficit  in  the 
Exchequer,  the  result  of  repeated  deficiencies  during  a  series  of 
years,  amounting  to  no  less  than  10,000,000/.,  the  deflciencv  in  the 
year  next  preceding  that  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  pro- 
position bemg  rather  more  than  2,000,000/.  With  that  great  exi- 
gency on  tiie  one  side,  and  with  a  view  of  effecting  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  countrv.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  proposed  the  income  tax.  But  at  that  time,  as  during 
the  time  of  war.  Sir  Robert  Peel  never  suggested  the  extension  of 
the  tax  to  Ireland.  (Hear.)  After  an  experience  of  the  operation 
of  the  tax  for  eleven  years,  ^e  government,  admitting  its  inequality, 
and  with  a  surplus  in  the  Exchequr,  proposed  not  only  to  continue 
it,  but  to  extend  its  operation  to  Ireland,  and  that  without  any 
inquiry  to  ascertain  the  ability  of  that  country  to  bear  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)    Looking  to  the  condition  of  Ireland — looking  to  the  fact 
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that  the  land  of  Ireland  was  groaning  nnder  its  locnl 
did  hope  that  some  gentleman  more  immediately  connected  with 
that  country  would  move  for  a  committee  to  enqmre  into  and  report 
upon  the  capability  of  Ireland  to  bear  this  tax.    (Gheers^^*** 

In  the  same  debate  Mr.  Disraeli^  who  had^  as  ovlt  rcaden 

are  of  course  aware^  himself  filled  the  office  of  ChanceDor  of 
the  Exchequer,  under  the  preceding  Ministry^  expressed  him- 
self  as  follows : — 


'  Four  months  ago  I  had  to  considery  in  the  responsible  sit 
in  which  I  was  then  plaoed,  the  extension  of  the  inconae  tax  te 


Ireland^   and^  after  a  mature  consideration    of  the  snlgecty    ww 
unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  lunwriss  mad 


inexpedient  to  extend  it  to  Ireland.    We  not  only  thought  it ' 
to  extend  it  to  Ireland  at  the  present  momenty  but  for  the  e< 
rable  period  which  we  proposed  to  parliament  to  entrust  as  willi  tba 
tax  we  had  no  immediate  intention  of  changing  our  policy  in   tlisa 
reject.    It  was  our  opinion  for  reasons  whioh  I  need  not  giwe^  hmt 
it  was  arrived  at  after  ample  and  anxious  consideration  bj  tiie  isto 
goyemmenty  that  it  was  ^uite  out  of  the  question  to  extend  the  in* 
come  tax  to  Ireland.    Sir,  I  am  prepared  to  support  the  same  policy 
now  that  I  advocated  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  (Hear.)     It  » 
not  true  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  make  a  proposition  upon  the 
Consolidated  Annuities.    I  say  that  these  two  subjects  ought  not 
to  be  mixed  up  with  eaoh  other,  and  that  they  have  no  neoeasary 
connection.     On  the  oontrary,  I  said  that  I  would  take  the  esrHert 
day  to  submit  a  resolution  to  we  house  on  the  Consolidated  Annuities* 
I  said  that,  after  I  stated  that  the  government  did  not  intend  to  ex- 
tend the  income  tax  to  Ireland.     (Hear.)    The  proposal  I  was  pre- 
pared to  bring  forward  with  r^pard  to  the  Consolidated  Anamties 
was  certainly  not  that  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  made, 
but  it  was  one  founded  upon  equity,  which  would,  I  think,  hsve 
given  complete  satisfaction  to  all  those  who  were  interested  m  the 
affair.  •••••• 

*  *  *  And  now  what  is  the  fate  of  Ire- 

land ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  propose  an  income  tax  for  Ireland, 
though  he  proposed  one  for  England.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  thousbt 
that  there  were  constitutional  and  local  grounds  which  should  ibroid 
him,  even  if  he  wished  it,  to  appl^  the  inoome  tax  to  Ireland ;  bnt 
he  said,  '  I  must  have  some  substitute^  and  that  substitute  shall  be 
a  duty  on  spirits.  The  Irish  shall  have  a  duty  on  spirits  instead 
of  the  income  tax,'  just  as  the  Snglish  were  to  have,  if  the  policy 
of  the  noble  lord  had  prevailed,  a  legacy  duty  instead  of  an  iaoome 
tax ;  but  now  England  had  got  the  legacy  duty  as  well  as  the  income 
tax ;  and  Ireland  is  to  have  the  spirit  duty  and  the  income  tax 
too.    (CheersJ" 


*  Speech  in  Debate  of  May  20tb,  IP63,  on  the  Budget. 
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A  very  important  declaration  of  opinion^  to  the  same  general 
effect,  was  also  made  bj  Sir  Francis  Baring — himself  a  former 
Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  still  a  supporter  and 
ally  of  the  Whig  Ministry.    He  said  that, — 

**  HaTing,  on  previous  oooaaion^,  had  to  ezpresi  hii  discomfort  at 
the  large  amount  of  income  that  hnnff  on  the  income  tax,  he  felt  great 
satisfaction  that  the  government  had  decided  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
permanent  in  times  of  peace.  A  heavy  direct  tax  in  peace  was  very 
difficult  to  keep,  and  the  hest  condition  of  a  tax  was  that  it  could  be 
kept.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  re- 
modelling^ the  tax*  and  was  prepared  to  vote  for  its  continuance  on 
the  condition  of  its  ultimate  abolition.  As  r^arded  the  ffuarantee 
for  that  abolition,  no  absolute  pledge  could  be  given,  but  ue  minis- 
ters in  1660,  wovdd  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  country  that  its 
re-imposition  would  not  be  a  breach  of  faith,  and  he  expressed  his 
opinion  thatf  with  the  means  which  had  been  proposed,  the  abolition 
at  that  time  would  be  practicable." 

He  did  not  assent  to  all  the  details  of  the  scheme,  and  was  op- 
posed to  extending  the  Income  Tax  to  parties  who  had  not 
hitherto  paid  it.  Was  it  wise  to  place  a  tax,  admitted  to  have 
a  demoralizing  influence  upon  the  higher  classes  of  tradesmen, 
npon  the  lower  ?  He  obiected  also  to  the  extension  of  this 
tax  to  Ireland.  If  they  thought  Ireland  should  be  farther 
taxed,  they  would  have  acted  more  wisely 

"If  they  had  followed  the  course  adopted  by  Sir  B.  Peel,  to  lay 
on  some  other  than  an  income  tax  (cheers;.  The  income  tax  had  ne» 
ver  touched  Ireland.  It  had  never  undergone  the  demoralising  ef- 
fects of  that  tax,  which,  no  doubt,  had  been  exerted  upon  the  triers 
of  England  (hear,  hear).  Look  at  the  machinery  they  would  have 
to  create.  He  thought  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion  in  some  other  way  than  to  impose  an  income  tax.  The  right 
hon.  ffentlemen  had  urged  as  the  srround  why  Ireland  should  pay, 
that  tne  two  taxes  imposed  by  Sir  fiobert  Peel  as  an  equivalent  nad 
been  repealed.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  put  on  two-thirds 
of  the  spirit  duties  again— one  of  the  taxes  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
considered  an  equivalent  to  the  income  tax.  It  was  said  that  tiie 
stamp  duties  also  had  been  taken  off;  but  that  could  not  be  consi- 
dered a  specif  boon  to  Ireland,  as  it  was  taken  off  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  What  was  the  compensation  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  about  to  offer  to  Ireland— the  abandonment  of  the 
consolidated  annuities.  He  was  bound  to  say  that  he  could  not 
consider  the  abandonment  of  the  consolidated  annuities  as  a  ffift 
to  Ireland,  or  any  compensation  to  Ireland,  after  the  evidence  that 
had  been  given  on  that  grant  before  the  select  committee^  and 
he  maintained  that  was  a  reduction  they  were  entitled  to,  without 
havinff  an  equivalent  tax  imposed.  The  l^acy  duty  on  land 
was  placed  on  Ireland  as  well  as  on  EnglancCi  and,  therefore,  it 
might  be  struck  out.    In  the  same  manner  the  tea  duties,  which. 
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however,  gave  England  a  greater  benefit  than  Ireland.  TW 
income  tax  and  the  spirit  dntjr  ooigoined  gave  a  total  of  X66B,0<X 
per  year ;  while  the  remission  of  the  consolidated  annaitieB  was 
only  Je245,000.  This  left  a  balance  of  £423,000  of  new  taxs 
assessed  upon  Ireland.  But  what  were  the  old  taxes  renitttd 
andfthe  new  taxes  imposed  upon  Great  Britain  ?  The  first  was  ts£ 
remission  of  the  soap  tax,  amounting  to  j£l,l2fi»000 ;  then  foQowed 
the  assessed  taxes,  amounting  to  £2&djQ00 ;  and  next  the  post-hantu 
duty,  amounting  to  £27,000— in  all  jt:l,443,000.  The  new  taxes 
imposed,  however,  were  onlv  j^403,000,  giving  a  benefit  to  Greai 
Britain  of  £1,040,000 ;  while  Ireland  was  called  upon  to  paj 
i  423,000  additional  or  new  taxes.  The  relief  to  Ireland  vas  the 
interest  on  the  consolidated  annuities,  i£245,000,  but  the  spirit  doty 
was  if  196,000 ;  so  that  in  point  of  fad  the  peculiar  relief  to  Irdaad 
at  the  end  of  1860  would  be  only  £47,000  a  year.  Whilst  £i^. 
land,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  scheme  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleaun 
would  be  completed,  in  the  same  year  would  gain  a  remiMnon  of 
j^6,993,000,  including  the  income  tax,  minus  the  Scotch  sfMrit  dntv, 
in  all  a  relief  to  the  extent  of  jt6,7 15,000.  He  (Sir  F.  B.)  should 
not  be  astonished  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  able  to  re- 
duce the  Irish  consolidated  annuities  without  imposing  an  Iridi  in- 
come  tax,  and  at  all  events  he  hoped  he  would  reconsider  his  de- 
cision, and  not  extend  Uiat  tax  to  Ireland." 

To  these  testimonies  in  support  of  oar  case^  we  shall,  for 
the  present,  only  add  that  of  another  member  of  the  lierby 
Administration — Mr.  Henley,  member  for  Oxford  County,  and 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  In  refe- 
rence to  the  "Budget  he — 

"  Asked  was  Ireland  now  in  a  better  position  than  she  was  in  1842, 
to  bear  the  £460,000  income  tax,  and  a  further  sum  for  n>irit  duties  ? 
(Hear  )    In  addition  to  the  income  tax,  she  would  have  to  pay 
^£360,000  for  succession  duty,  and  the  proposition,  therefore,  with 
regard  to  that  country  he  could  not  admit  to  be  just.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  not  only  thought  it  a  bad  barndn  for  Ireland,  but  an  unjust  one. 
He  had  always  been  disposed  to  deal  out  equal  justice  to  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  but  equal  taxation  did  not  mean  the  same 
amount  of  taxation,  (Hear.)    In  1800  the  two  countries  started  from 
a  particular  poUU  of  view,  which  ought  to  he  steadily  regarded,    J%e 
present  tax  certainly  did  not  keep  up  the  distinction.     He  disapproved 
of  the  injustice  of  saddling  Ireland  with  the  tax.  (Hear,  bear.)    It 
was  not  wise  to  set  up  a  machinery  in  that  country  for  seven  years, 
even  though  it  was  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  tax  at  the  close  of  that 
period.  (Hear,  hear.)" 

The  ^* particular  jmni  of  view/'  from  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Henley^s  well-founded  remark,  '^  the  two  countries  started 
in  1800,  and  taAieA  ought  to  be  steadily  regarded/'  it  is  now 
incumbent  upon  us  to  place  before  our  readers. 

By  the  Act  of  Legislative  Union  Ireland  yf?^  protected  from 
ANY   liability  on  account  of  the  then  previously  contracted 
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^National  Debt  of  Great  Britain ;  and  also  protected  from  the 
raising  of  her  taxation  to  the  high  standard  then  existing  in 
Great  Britain,  until  the  occurrence  of  two  oat  of  the  follow- 
ing three  contingencies. 

First — In  the  case  that  the  respective  National  Debts  of  the 
two  kingdoms  should  both  be  folly  paid  off  and  discharged. 
This  was  a  case  at^  if  not  beyond,  the  extremest  boundaries  of 
probability,  or  possibility,  and,  indeed,  was  never  seriously  con- 
templated at  all — being  merdy,  and  only,  a  claptrap.  Tl^ 
other  two  contingencies  involved  the  real  matters  for  consider- 
ation. 

These  were  so  connected  with  each  other  that,  ^rhaps,  they 
Bhould  rather  be  described  as  two  divisions  of  the  same  con- 
tingency, than  as  separate  and  distinct.  At  all  events  they 
were  not  independent,  or  alternative  in  their  conditions,  but, 
in  legal  phraseology,  cumulative — ^that  is  to  say,  the  one  was 
additionidupon  the  other,  and  equally  necessary  as  the  other ^  to 
give  any  force  at  all  to  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Union  that 
contained  them. 

It  may  be  well  to  insert  here  that  part  of  the  Act  of  Union 
which  embodies  these  contingencies.  The  reader  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  judge  for  himself  whether  we  are  over-stating,  or, 
in  any  way,  mis-^iating,  the  provisions  in  question. 

Sections  7  and  8  of  the  6M  Article  of  the  Act  of  Legislative 
Union  between  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  That  if  at  any  future  day,  the  separate  debt  of  each  country  res-  ^^^^*= 
pectively  shall  have  been  liauidated,  or  if  the  values  of  their  respec-  paJiiMi«m** 
tive  debts  (estimated  accoroing  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  and  may  declare 
annuities  attending  the  same,  and  of  the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  ^^|^J^*^° 
the  reduction  thereof,  and  to  the  period  withm  which  the  whole  shau  be  de- 
capital  of  such  debt  shall  wppear  to  be  redeemable  by  such  sinking  fund)  ^^5^^ 
shall  be  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  respective  con-  on'aame  am- 
tributions  of  each  country  respectively,  or  if  the  amount  by  which  thecies,  subject 
value  of  the  larger  of  such  debts  shall  vary  from  such  proportion  ^e^Stlon?' 
shall  not  exceed  one-hundredth  part  of  the  said  value,  and  if  it  shall  in  Ireland 
appear  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  respective  ondScotiand. 
circnmstances  of  the  two  countries  will  thenceforth  admit  of  their 
coDtributing  indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same 
articles  in  each,  to  the  future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  shall  be  competent  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
declare  that  all  future  expense  thenceforth  to  be  incurred,  together 
with  the  interest  and  charges  of  all  joint  debts  contracted  previous 
to  such  declaration,  shall  oe  so  defrayed  indiscriminatelv,  by  equal 
taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each  country,  and  tnenceforth, 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to  impose  and  apply 
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such  Uxes  accordinglr,  subiect  onlj  to  tncb  ptftioolar  ezenmti<uit  or 

abatements  in  Irelao<(  aod  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Soot- 
After  radi  land,  as  circumstances  majr  appear  from  time  to  time  to  demand. 
JJ^Ste'  " That  from  the  period  of  such  declaration,  it  shall  no  longer  be 
proportion  of  necessary  to  regulate  the  contribution  of  the  two  comitriet towards  tiie 
bnS  Mm^  future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kmgdom  according  to  an j  ipedic 
intaSuuS  proporti<Mi»  or  accordii^  to  an j  of  the  rules  herein  before  preaenbed ; 
ehwses  ^J^  jn*o(vided  nevertheless,  ukat  the  interest  or  charges  which  may  remain 
b?£Sm^d  iHb'^^^^^^  ^^  '^^y  P^^  ^^  ^^®  separate  debt  with  which  either  country 
Mpvmtcij.  \^sS\  be  chargeable,  and  which  shall  not  be  liquidated  or  consolidated 

nrobortionably  as  above,  shall,  until  extinguished,  continoe  Co  be 

fiefrayed  by  separate  taxes  in  each  country/' 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  (paasiiig  the,  what  we  may  as  well 
at  once  oall,  vety  impo$MU  case,  of  the  liquidaticm  and  final 
discharge  of  the  two  National  Debts)  Ireland  was  to  be  guarded 
from  any  liability  to  the  English  awU-union  Debt»  and  frtwn 
having  htf  taxation  increased,  until  the  then  (A.D.  1800) 
enormous  diwroportion  between  her  Debt  and  tiiat  of  Great 
Britain,  should,  some  how  or  other,  be  reduced,  until  they  came 
to  bear  to  each  other  the  proportion  of  twoparU  io^^ieen, — 
that  being  the  (wrongfully)  assumed  proportion,  as  we  ^all 
presently  see,  of  their  respective  fiscal  abilities — or,  in  common 
English,  their  abilities  respectively  of  bearing  taxation.  And 
that  not  even  the  occurrence  of  this  proportion  was  to  justifylre- 
land's  being  subjected  to  England's  ante-union  load  of  debt  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  tuation ;  but  that  there  also  should 
be  a  distinct  recognition,  and  declaration  by  Parliament,  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  would  thenceforth  ad- 
mit of  their  contributing  indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes^  to 
the  future  expenditure  d[  the  United  Kingdom. 

Now,  the  required  point  of  veductioa  61  the  enonnons  dis- 
nroportion  of  the  two  Debts  at  tiie  time  of  the  L^islative 
Umon,  was  certainly  attained  in  1816,  when  the  proportion  of 
two  to  fifteen  was,  indeed,  arrived  at,  but  iolelf  ^  lie  inereaae 
— ^the  enormou9  increa8e--of  the  Irish  debt,  and  by  no  decrease 
at  all  of  the  British  debt.  Tet  Lord  Castkreagh — ^the  prime 
mover  and  advocate  of  the  Union  in  1799  and  1800 — had  as- 
sured the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  fhai  the  r^uction  of  tlie 
disproportion  should  be  by  ike  ieoreoH  q£  English  debt,  or,  in 
the  ultimate  case,  partly  by  its  de<H«tt8e,  and  parliy  by  any  ta- 
crease  that  might  chance  to  occur  in  the  Irisi  debt.  Un* 
doubtedly  he  took  care  that  no  such  specific  limitation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  debts  were  to  have  their  rebitive 
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proportions  altered,  should  be  set  down  and  fixed  in  teroas^  in 
the  Act  of  Union ;  and  so  far  he  could  plead  in  1816,  that  that 
occurrence  w^s  legitimately  enough  brought  about  hj  the  sole 
increase  of  Irish  debt.  Still,  there  was  a  oreach  of  faith,*  and 
the  matter  was  rendered  infinitely  worsq,  by  the  direct,  open, 
and  undeniable  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  7th  article  of 
Union,  (7th  section,  as  already  quoted)  in  the  declaration  by 
the  British  Parliament  in  1816,  (and  the  enactment  founded 
upon  that  declaration)  that  the  case  provided  for  by  the  Act  of 
Union  for  consolidation  of  the  Debts,  Exchequers,  &c.,  of  the 
two  countries,  had  arrived ;  when  the  ministry  themselves,  and 
all  who  took  part  in  the  debates  of  1816,  proclaimed  and  de- 
clared in  the  strongest  language,  and  the  most  explicit  terms^ 
the  poverty  and  approaching  insolvency  of  Ireland !  I 

If  she  then  were  in  tlie  state  of  poverty  and  approaching 
insolvency,  which  thev  thus  declared  and  confessed,  how  was 
it  possible,  consbtently  with  common  justice,  or  common  ruh 
son,  that  they  should  declare  the  time  to  have  arrived  when — 
according  to  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Union — "  the  lesnective 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  would  thenceforth  aamit  of 
their  contributing  indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes''  ? 

That  is  to  say — that  they  themselves  having  recognized  and 
admitted,  even  on  the  face  of  the  Act  of  Union,  in  1800,  that 
Ireland  was  then  too  poor  to  bear  equal  taxation  with  England, 
or  any  higher  relative  proportion  than  as  two  to  fifteen,  they 
should,  in  1816,  when  confessing  that  she  was  much  worse  off 
in  pecuniary  circumstances,  abrogate  the  protecting  clauses  of 
the  Act  of  Union  in  her  regard ;  and  subject  her  thenceforward 
to  be  taxed  and  taxed  again,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  day,  to  an  amount  great  as  that  of  rich 
England  herself! 

Plainly,  the  7  th  article  of  Union  was  grossly  violated  in  this 
respect. 


*  Lord  Castlereagh's  words  were :  *<  Before  thiB*'  (i.e.  the  assimilatixNi 
of  the  Taxes  and  conaoUdatiou  of  the  Debts  of  the  two  Countries)  *<  can 
take  place,  the  Taxes  of  Great  Britain  mnst  be  redaoed  by  the  amount 

cdF  ten  millions  a  year .It  may  however,  happen,  tiiat  if  war  should 

continue,  and  Ireland  find  her  supplies,  while  England  raises  a  great 
part  of  hers  within  the  year,  and  mortgages  her  Income  Tax  to  their 
rapid  reduction  in  time  of  peace,  that  the  proportion  of  the  debt  of 
Ireland  may  rise.*'— See  Speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  15th  March,  18C0» 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.    Printed  by  Bea,  57,  £zche^er<4t. 
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We  bavc^  in  the  provisions  of  that  article^  ''the  particular 
point  of  view'^  which  Mr.  Henlej,  in  the  extract  we  have  given 
some  pages  back,  from  his  speech  of  the  2(Hh  of  Maj  in  the 
present  year,  upon  the  Badget,  most  jxisQj  said  "  onght  to  be 
steadily  regarded,  and  the  distinction  it  involved  kept  up.^ 
That  point  of  view  was  not ''  most  steadily  regarded''  in  1816, 
nor  r^arded  at  aU ;  and  **  the  didinctian^*  in  question,  (namely, 
the  exemption  of  Ireland  from  equal  taxes  until  the  occurrence 
of  the  contingencies  before  alluded  to)  has  never  been  ob- 
served,  at  least  in  anything  Uke  its  integrity,  since  1816. 

That  ^' dkiinciion'^  was,  however,  in  wme  di^hi  degree 
regarded  until  this  last  Session  and  this  last  Budget,  and  it  is 
to  its  final  abandonment  and  abrogation  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
fiscal  scheme  of  this  year,  that  Mr.  Henley  more  especially  al- 
ludes. The  distinction  was  kept  up,  not  by  reason  of  any  late 
remorse  on  the  part  of  the  British  L^islature — ^remorse  for  its 
unconstitutional  and  most  unjustifiable  violation  in  1816,  of 
the  7th  article  of  the  Legislative  Union.  It  was  simply  to 
some  degree  "  kept  np**  to  the  present  year,  by  the  tried  and 
proved  impombility  of  increasing  the  taxation — or,  more  pro- 
perly,  the  product  of  taxtUion — in  Ireland  beyond  a  certain 
point.  Clamor  in  England,  and  the  hand-to-mouth  necessi- 
ties of  a  new  Ministry,  eomposed  of  men  who  had  never 
come  together  before,  and  who  had  opposition-combination,  even 
more  strange  than  their  own,  to  encounter  and  repel,  have 
driven  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  associates  into  the  tempting,  but 
shoal  and  rock  invested  waters  upon  which  they  have  entered 
in  essaying  to  tax  Ireland ;  and  they  will  ere  long  find  them- 
selves high  and  dry  if  they  persevere,  and  do  not,  in  the  very 
next  session,  retrace  their  course,  and  repair  the  gross  injustice 
which  they  have,  for  atemnorary  purpose,  unscrnpulousl  vinflicted. 

How  Lord  Gastlereagn — the  framer,  as  we  have  oefore  ob- 
served, and  as,  of  course,  is  generally  known — of  the  Act  kA 
Union — ^looked  on  matters  m  1800,  or  (again  to  quot€ 
Mr.  Henley)  what  was  his  '*  point  of  view,''  can  be  eathered, 
from  the  provisions  of  that  Act ;  but  more  fully  and  dearly, 
at  least  to  the  general  reader,  from  his  own  words,  quoted 
from  an  authentic,  and,  indeed,  authorized,  version  of  his 
speech  in  the  year  1800.* 

*  Published  by  J.  Rea,  57»  Excbeqaer-st.,  Dublin — as  quoted  in  the 
preceding  note. 
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*'  In  respect  to  past  ezpenses*  Ireland  was  to  have  no  concern 
whatever  with  the  debt  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  two  countries  were 
to  unite  as  to  future  expenses,  on  a  strict  meoiure  of  relative  ability. 
He  should  have  considered  it  a  most  valuable  circumstance  in  this 
arrangement,  if  the  countries  could  have  been  so  completely  incorpo- 
rated as  not  to. have  had  distinct  revenues — a  part  of  the  system^ef 
the  Scotch,  Union,  which  had  been  felt  to  be  of  such  importance^  that 
a  great  effort  was  made  to  equalize  the  circumstances  of  the  two 

countries  fdr  'that'  purpose England  had  a  large  debt — Bti'di^Ad 

had  none  charged  upon  her  revenues—an  accurate  calctdatiSft  atiis 
made  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  Scotland,  to  justify  her  in  a^nlftte 
her  share  of  the  debt,  and  the  sum  was  paid  accordingly  by  Et^^^n^d* 
The  taxation  of  the  two  countries  was  accordingly  fixed  at  the  same 
scale,  except  in  the  article  of  land  tax,  which  was  fixed  at  a  different 
ratio,  because  the  land  tax  in  England  was  imposed  so  unequally, 
that  had  Scotland  paid  in  the  same  rate  as  the  nominal  land  tax  of 
England,  she  would  really  have  been  taxed  much  higher  than  her  just 
proportion.  He  mentioned  this  to  shew  the  pains  taken  to  incorpo- 
rate  the  two  countries  ;  and  lamented  that  the  two  circumstances  of 
Great  Britidn  and  Ireland  did  not  at  present  enable  the  measure  of 

identity  to  be  pursued  with  equ^  strictness Such,  how* 

ever,  was  the  disproportion  of  the  debts  of  the  two  kingdpB|s,  that  a 
common  system  was  then  impossible— nor  could  any  system  of  eqnu 
oalettt,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  be  applied  for  equalizing  their 
contributions.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  debts  of  tne  two 
kingdoms  should  be  kept  distinct ;  and -that,  of  course,  their  taxation 
should  be  separate  and  proportionate," 

Referring  to  the  supposed  case  of  a  junction-agreement  be- 
tween two  trading  companies,  which  we  have  given  as  an  illus- 
trative instance,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  perfectly  parrilel  case 
to  that  of  the  legislative  union  '*  treaty "  as  it  was  called, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  1  to  7i  (or  2  to  15) 
proportion  of  joint  coutribution,  was  thus  latd  down  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  the  speech  from  which  we  have  first  quoted  : — 

*<  In  order  to  find  the  sum  which  Ireland  should  contribute  to  the 
imperial  expenditure,  let  the  relative  commercial  wealth  of  both 
countries,  and  the  relative  expenses  of  both  in  articles  of  luxury,  be 
examined ;  and  if  it  be  found  that  these  two  proportions  very  nearly 
coincide,  it  ou^ht  to  be  faurly  pronounced  that  the  best  means  of  judg- 
ing of  the  relative  ability  of  the  countries  had  been  discovered.  Tak- 
ing, then,  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  last  three  vears,  those  of 
Ireland  would  be  found  to  be  £10,925,000,  and  of  Britain, 
£73,961,000 ;  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one. 

"  The  next  part  of  the  proportion  was  to  be  found  in  excised  arti. 
cles  of  consumption ;  such  as  malt,  beer,  spirits,  wine,  tea,  tobacco. 
The  average  of  these  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been — Ireland, 
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£5,954,000 ;  Great  BritaiB,  £46,891,000 ;  being  in  the 
7}  to  one. 

**  These  two  proportionB  coming  so  dose,  he  woold  take  Ih  to  oet, 
u  the  just  ratio  of  the  alnlitj  of  Great  Britain  to  that  of  Irekad.' 

The  appropriateness  of  the  bases  he  had  taken  for  tidi 
calculation  was  strongly  contested  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the 
relative  amounts  he  deduced  firom  them,  for  the  re^edne 

EroporjtaQDs  of  eontributioa  thereafter,  on  the  part  of  Gies 
ritain  and  of  Ireland  to  their  fkture  amunon  eape&ditiiie. 
It  is  unseeessarj,  (and  indeed  would  be  unsuiled  to  oor 
limits,)  to  delay  upon  the  objections  then  made  to  his  sehooe, 
but  we  shall  now  proceed  to  quote  the  confessions  of  Eng^ 
Ministers  themselves,  that  these  proportioas  inflicted  in^xxij 
and  injustice  upon  Ireland. 

The  late  Lord  ¥it2^;erald  and  De  Yesci,  when  Chanedkr 
of  ihe  Exchequer  for  Lreland,  in  1816,  (up  to  which  year  theie 
was  a  separate  officer  of  that  deagnation  for  either  coontij,} 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  Gbv^mii^it,  ia 
proposing  the  measure  of  that  year,  whereby,  the  GonsolidatioQ 
of  the  Exchequers,  Debts,  &c.  of  both,  was  accomplished.  In 
introducing  the  subject  .just  mentioned,  he  himself  de^ 
noujEKsed  tne  injustice  of  the  Union-rate  of  contribatiQa 
imposed  upon  Ireland — ¥iz :  that  of  1  to  7|,  or  2  to  15, 
ana  proceeded  to  remark : — '^  I  hope  it  will  not  be  said  that 
Ireland  throws  a  great  burden  on  the  empire  to  save  herself. 
Oh,  no !  The  necessity  of  reviewing  the  act  of  Union  has 
been  caused  by  the  sacrifices  she  has  made,  doing  her  best 
to  keep  pace  with  you.  Ton  contracted  loith  her  for  am 
expenditure  sie  eauld  not  meet.  She  had  been  led  to  hope 
ilmt  her  expenditure  would  be  less  when  united  to  yon  than 
before.  She  has  absolutely  paid  more  in  Taxes  since  the 
Union  than  seventy-eight  millions,  being  forty-seven  more 
than  her  revenue  va  the  fifteen  years  on  wliidi  her  contribution 
was  calculated.^  • 

The  only  mistake  in  the  for^umg  was  in  his  saying  that 
England  ^*  contracted  with  Ireland,  for  an  expenditure  she 
could  not  meet/'  The  expression  should  have  been,  that 
England,  taking  advantage  of  Ireland^s  weakness  after  the 
insanity  of  the  rebellion,  and  making  use  of  the  powerful 
enj^e  <A  corruption,  with  the  boroughmongering  and  dishonest 
Irish  Legislature,  ^*  imposed  uporC^  Ireland,  that  excessive  rate 
of  contribution. 
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In  the  preceding  year^  1815,  a  Finance  Committee  had 
borne  its  indisputable  testimony — indisputable  not  only  from 
the  figure's  it  quoted  from  the  public  accounts,  but  from  its 
being  a  reluctant  testimony;  inasmuch  as  the  facts  it  em- 
bodied bore  against  the  main  object  of  the  Committee's  consti* 
tation — (namely,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  Consolidation  of  Debts 
and  Assimilation  of  Taxation,^  to  the  evil  operation  of  the 
unjust  rate  of  contribution  imposed  upon  Ireland  at  the 
Union.  The  report  of  the  Committee  in  that  year  contained 
this  striking  para^ph  :— 

''Your  Committee  cannot  but  remark,  that  for  several 
years  Ireland  has  advanced  in  permanent  Taxation  more 
rapidly  then  Great  Britain  herself,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense exertions  of  the  latter  country,  and  including  the 
extraordinary  and  war  Taxes.  The  permanent  revenue  of 
Oreat  Britain  increased  from  1801,  when  the  amounts  of  both 
countries  were  first  made  to  correspond,  in  the  proportion  of 
I6i  to  10, — the  whole  revenue  of  Britain  (including  war 
Taxes,)  as  21^  to  10,  and  the  revenues  of  Ireland  as  23  to 
10." 

And  on  the  occasion  of  Lord,  (then  Mr.)  Fitzgerald's 
speech  before  quoted,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  (the  late  Baron 
Foster  of  the  Irish  Bench,)  a  Member  connected  with  Govern- 
ment^ followed  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  ascribing  the  bankrupt  con- 
dition of  Ireland  to  the  oppressiveness  of  her  rate  of  Taxation. 
He  said.  ''The  Taxation  of  Ireland  at  the  Union  was 
£2,440,000.  In  1810,  it  had  risen  to  £4,280,000— in  1 816, 
it  was  £5,760,000.  In  fact.  Taxation-  in  ikai  country  had 
been  carried  almost  to  itsne  plus  uUra'' !  I 

We  shall  on  this  point,  make  but  one  more  quotation, 
and  that  from  a  living  financier,  and  former  Finance  Minister; — 
Mr.  Qoulbum,  speaking  in  1822,  on  a  motion  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Newport^s,  said  :  ''The  Union  Contribution  of  2«17ths 
for  Ireland,  (i.e.  2  to  15,  or  1  to  7^)  is  now  allowed  on  all 
Hands — ^to  have  been  more  than  she  was  able  to  bear.'^ 

The  rate  of  contribution  being  then  *'  allowed  on  all  hands^^ 
as  Mr  Goulbum  says,  to  have  been  unjust,  what  would  have 
been  the  fair  and  proper  remedy  ?  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
suppositious  case  of  the  two  trading-companies  before  assumed, 
the  natural  answer  must  be — either  dissolve  the  junction 
(Union J  or  lessen  the  rate  of  contribution  from  the  weaker 
party— Ireland.    But  what    was    the    plan  actually  adopted  P 
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The  English  Parliament  {Cmpauj — see  the  case  before  pot) 
having  ever  since  the  former  arrangement  obtained  the  supeflu 
direction,  pnt  an  end  indeed  to  the  then  existing  proportion^ 
rates  of  contribution ;  but  taking  absolatelj  and  entirelj  Hot 
whole  control  of  the  affairs,  {tnaneiary  as  well  as  otii^}  of 
both  countries  into  its  own  hands,  thenceforth  has  extracted 
from  the  property  and  resources  of  Ireland  every  possiUe 
penny ! 

And  the  land  of  Ireland,  the  trade  of  Ireland,  the  inda^ 
and  resources  of  Ireland  of  every  description,  are  mortgaged 
iiidefinitively,  to  the  security  of  more  than  400  mUliom^  of 
English  Debt,  contracted  before  tie  Union,  and  with  the 
incurring,  or  expenditure  of  which  we  had  no  more  to  do  than 
had  the  people  of  Japan  I ! 

This  point  of  the  injustice  done  us  in  1 816,  by  oonsoKdating 
the  Exchequers,  Debts,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  two  countries  is  the 
very  keystone  of  our  case.  If  that  Consolidation  were  ri^tlj 
and  constitutionally  effected  in  1816,  then  we  have  no  valid 
argument  against  subsequent  Taxation.  The  Union  Act 
plainly  and  distinctly  prescribed  that  we  were  to  be  subjected 
to  equal  Taxation  with  Great  Britain  when  the  disproportion 
of  their  previous  debts  should  be  reduced  to  a  certain  point, 
and  when,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  circnmstanoes  of 
the  two  countries  should  appear  to  warrant  indiscriminate 
Taxation : — ^that  is  to  say,  when  there  should  be  something 
like  an  equality  of  wealth  and  resources  between  them.  Had 
this  been  attained,  the  Union  condition  would  have  been  ful- 
filled, and  we  left  without  any  further  case. 

No  doubt  a  point  might  still  have  been  raised  on  the 
question,  whether  it  were  fair  to  make  Ireland  liable  for  an^ 
portion  of  the  Jnte-  Union-Debt  of  Great  Britain ;  and  whether 
the  Consolidation-measure  ought  not  rather  have  been  post- 
poned till  the  debts,  as  well  as  the  economic  circumstances  of 
this  country,  should  have  nearer  approached  the  desired 
equality.  But  if  the  Union  could  have  been  proved  to  have 
conferred  such  a  vast  benefit  upon  Ireland  as  to  have  increased 
her  wealth  so  much  in  fifteen  years,  as  to  bring  her  on  an 
equality  with  rich  England,  we  codd  have  maintained  no  further 
protest  against  a  measure,  that  had  conferred  so  paramount  a 
benefit  upon  the  country. 

But  the  reader  has  seen  that  the  grand  condition  without 
which  there  could  be,  (as  there  Aas  been)  no  equity  in  subject- 
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ing  US  to  English  Taxation — the  condition  that  we  should 
have  become  equally  able  as  England  to  bear  that  Taxation, 
had  NOT  been  fulfilled.  Nay,  that  on  the  contraiy,  we  had 
grown  poorer— on  the  confession  and  plain  acknowledgment 
of  the  very  ministerial  advocates  and  proposers  of  the  Consoli- 
dation-measure themselves — ^a  confession  supported  and  veri- 
fied by  the  incontestable  and  irresistible  fact,  that  we  had  run 
most  enormously,  and  out  of  all  proportion  into  debt  I ! 

The  ConsoUdation-measure  being  therefoiieiplidnLf  tand<un- 
deniably  an  unconstitutional — (unconstitutional-^aa  toe  Union- 
act  was  declared  to  be  a  solemn  treaty  between  two  nations, 
fixing  irreversibly  their  future  constitutional  status  respectively, 
save  in  such  points  as  change  was  expressly  and  under  certam 
specified  and  well  defined  conditions,  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  itself) — ^England  ought  to  have  paid  yearly  since  1816, 
by  separate  taxation,  the  annual  interest  of  her  ^^-  Union^Debt, 
instead  of  having,  in  the  thirty-seven  years  since  1816,  extracted 
from  Ireland  every  farthing  that  could  be  grasped,  to  be  ap- 
plied in  aid  of  her  own  payments  towards  that  Ante-  Union-Debt. 

A  few  figures  are  now  required  to  complete  the  exposure 
of  this  injustice. 

The  annualchargeofEnglishdebtcj&ft^oc^J  before  ' 

tie  Union,  was,  in  1800,  when  that  measure  was  ''  ^ 

passed         .  .  .  •  .  £16,575,000 

And  the  annual  charge  of  Irish  Debt  was  .       1,100,000 

Excess  of  English  charge  •   £15,475,000 

Both  countries  were  to  provide  separately  for  these  par- 
ticular charges ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Lreland,  with  the 
commonest  justice  extended  to  her,  could  have  continued  to  de- 
fray Aer  Ante-Union-Debt-charge  and  at  the  same  time  have 
paid  a  fair  quota  towards  the  Post-Union  general  or  common 
expenditure.  But  we  have  seen  that  unfair  means  (the  confess- 
edly unjust  rate  of  contribution^  were  taken  to  swell  her  liabili- 
ties, so  as  to  render  her  nearly  oankrupt  in  1816.  The  means 
being  unfair,  the  enormous  increase  of  her  liabiUties  which  they 
occasioned  was  of  course  also  unfair  (namely  from  one  to  four 
millions  Debt-charge — that  is  to  say  three  milhons  increase — 
300  per  cent ! ! !)  and  that  increase  ought  rightly  to  have  been 
charged  for  the  greater  part  against  Great  Britain,  its  occurrence 
been  due  to  her  having-^in  the  before  quoted  words  of  one 
of  her  own  Ministers  in  her  own  Parliament  in  1816,  ''con- 
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tncted  with  Ireland  for  an  expenditure,  (imposed  upon  IrcloAl 
an  ^q^enditwre?)  which  she  could  not  meet ;  and  to  endeara 
to  keep  pace  with  yon,  in  which  she  has  made  such  greai 
sacrifices  t  ** 

The  Consolidation  Act  being  unjust,  the  provisions  of  the 
Union- Act  ouffht  still  to  have  prevailed;  and,  had  that  bera 
the  case,  Engknd  or  Oreat  Britain  would  have  since  1816,  » 
before  that  year,  to  provide  separately  for  the  £16^75,000 
Ante-Union  l)ebt-chu^  brfore  stated,  and  she  therefore  ooghl 
to  have  been  under  the  infliction  of  separate  taxes  caJcnIated 
to  produce  that  amount.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Ever  since 
1816,  her  successive  financiers  have  been  reducing,  more  and 
more,  her  separate  payments — by  now  taking  off  portions  oi 
it  without  equivaleiit  relief  to  Ireland,  and  again  extending 
other  portions  of  them  to  the  latter  country ;  so  as  to  compel 
her  to  assist  in  bearing  the  burden.  The  ultimate  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  no  year  since  1816,  did  England  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  Umon :  for  so  early  as  the  year  181 7,  she 
commenced  the  unfair  process  just  described,  relieving  her- 
self from  two  miUiom  <^  AfaltTaXf  independently  of  smaller 
matters,  without  any  corresponding,  or  equivalent  relief  to 
Ireland. 

It  would  not  be  easy,  even  were  it  necessary  for  our  subject, 
to  set  down  with  particularity  and  in  detail,  every  step  made 
in  this  process,  or  to  calculate  with  any  approach  to  exactness 
the  actual  amounts  of  Taxation,  under  their  respective  heads, 
that  were  paid  by  Oreat  Britain  separatdy,  and  by  Taxation 
exclusively  bearing  upon  her,  from  the  year  1816.  Soch 
an  attempt  would  only  add  enormoosly  to  the  length  of  the 
present  paper,  and  tend  utterly  to  weary  the  reader,  witiioal 
anv  compensating  utility  whatev^.  A  g«ieral  idea  upon  the 
subject  is  all  that  will  be  found  necessary  to  follow  the  thread 
of  our  argument ;  and  those  who  wish  to  study  the  details 
can  consult  them  in  the  Annual  Finance  Accounts.  There 
were  Taxes  of  Excise  which  Ireland  was  not  called  upon 
to  pay ;  as  for  instance,  the  Excise-duties  on  Hops,  Bricks, 
Soap,  Post-horse  and  Post-carriage  duties  and  licences.  These 
produced,  upon  an  ordinary  average,  about  a  million  and  a  half 
m  England  and  Scotland.  With  reference  to  the  duty  on 
Soap,  a  curious  arrangement  made  it  really  a  burthen  upon 
Ireland,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  amount.  The  manufacture 
of  Soap  in  Ireland  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  nearlr 
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altogether,  if  not  altogether,  extinct.  Consequently  this  coun- 
try drew  its  supplies  of  that  article  from  Great  Britain,  or 
indeed  from  England  alone.  The  English  manufacturer,  when 
exporting  his  Soap  to  Ireland,  obtained  a  drawback  of  the 
full  amount  of  the  Excise  Duty  paid  by  him  on  that  quantity — 
bat  he  charged,  in  the  price  he  put  upon  it,  that  duty  precisely 
as  if  it  had  never  been  remitted  to  him  ! 

English  and  Scotch  Spirits  were  taxed  much  higher  for  in- 
land consumption,  than  Irish;  and  the  excess  of  duties  paid 
thus,  upon  British  Spirits  was  about  two  millions.  But  the 
English  distillers  had  several  advantages  in  detail,  such  as  not 
being  compelled  to  make  a  declaration — ^to  which  they  were  lim- 
ited—of  the  degree  of  strength  up  to  which  they  meant  to 
work — as  was  the  case  with  the  Irish  distiller.  ^Further,  they 
were  allowed  to  send  their  spirits  into  consumption,  with,  from  six 
weeks  to  three  months  law^  for  paying  up  the  duties,  whilst 
the  Irish  distiller  should  pay  his  duty  before  sending  out  one 
gallon. 
Under  the  head  of  Stamps,  Grreat  Britain  paid   on    news- 

!)aper  supplements,  medicines,  cards,  dice,  stage  and  hackney 
icences,  &c.  £560,000 ;  and  by  higher  rates  than  the  Irish  on 
other  items  of  Stamp  Duties,  a  further  sum  of  nearly  the 
same  amount.  By  land  and  assessed  Taxes  she  paid  an 
average  of  about  four  millions  seven-hundred  thousand  pounds : 
but  Ireland  had,  in  some  small  measure,  a  set  off  against  the 
Land  Tax,  in  the  £70,000or £80,000 a-yearof  "QuitandCrown 
Eents,"  which,  as  the  fiscal  ability  of  Ireland  was  rated  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  to  be  about  one-ninth  of  that  of  England,  would 
be  equivalent  to  upwards  of  £700,000  of  the  Land  Tax  paid  by 
the  latter. 

All  these  sums  together  will  be  fuund  to  make  up  an 
amount  of  a  little  more  than  nine  millions  of  separate  Taxation 
paid  by  Great  Britain  upon  the  average  of  years  from  1816  to 
1842,  when  the  Income  Tax  was  passed.  This  general  average 
was  then  a  good  deal  disturbed  in  various  ways.  The  Income 
Tax  added  at  once  five  millions  and  a  half  to  her  separate  Taxa- 
tion. But  on  the  other  hand  several  duties  of  excise  which 
she  paid  exclusively,  were  taken  off;  and  the  Irish  Stamp 
Duties  were  raised  until  the^r  were  nearly  altogether  assimilated 
to  those  of  England.  A  Spirit  Duty  too — ^that  is  to  say,  an  in* 
creased  SpiritDuty,wasput  upon  Ireland,  and  forthe  time  it  con- 
tinued in  force  the  lattcr's  disproportion  of  payments  under  that 
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head  was  of  course  diminished.  In  these  ways^  and  bj  the  open- 
tion  of  thenew  tariff,  wbich^byincreasing  in  bothcoiintriesthe  cos- 
sumption  of  certain  foreign  articles,  Ireland's  share  of  which  iras 
imported  through  England  and  the  duty  paid  upon  them  credit- 
ed to  the  English  Bevenne,  (whereas,  it  ought  rightly  to  haf e 
been  credited  to  Ireland,)  the  reeU  amount  of  En^ybh  exduare 
Taxation  after  1842,  was  for  some  years  altered  to  about  elerea 
millions  instead  of  the  fourteen  millions  and  a  half,  to  which  it 
would  have  been  brought  up  from  its  previous  amount  of  nine 
millions,  had  the  fiscal  operations  of  1842,  been  limited  to  the 
imposition  of  the  Income  Tax. 

rrom  that  period  to  the  present  year,  the  changes,  modifica- 
tions and  repeals  have  aU  been  of  Taxes  exclusively  or  mainly 
paid  by  England.  But  ere  we  proceed  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
even  had  she  paid  annually  ever  since  1816  the  sum  of  fourteen 
millions  and  a  half,  which  we  have  now  seen  she  has  paid  at  no 
time  since  that  year — ^not  even  when  the  Income  Tax  was  ex- 
clusively upon  her — ^it  still  would  be  le^  than  the  amount 
which,  according  to  the  already  quoted  7th  article  of  Union  she 
sliould  have  paid — the  amount  of  her  Ante-Union  Annual 
Debt'Charge,  or,  (in  the  figures  we  have  given  from  the  publk 
accounts,)  £16,575,000  per  annum  1 

Instead  of  having  complied  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Act 
of  Union  in  this  respect  she  paid  from  1816  up  to  1842,  an 
average  of  at  most  not  more  than  £9,250,000 ;  and  since  1842 
an  average  of  not  more  than  eleven  miUions.  In  the  first  of 
these  periods  then,  viz  from  1816  to  1842,  or  26  years,  she 
Mtijustl^  relieved  herself  of  an  a»fftki/ charge  of  £7,825,000,  or 
an  aggregate  of  £190,000,000  in  26  years.  And  in  the  second 
period  viz.,  eleven  years  from  1842  to  1858,  she  relieved  her- 
self of  an  annual  charge  of  £5,500,000,  or  £60,500,000— 
making,  with  the  other  aggregate  sum,  altogether  250,000,000 
in  the  36  years  since  1816  ! 

These  250,000,000  werethrown  upon  the  generalTaxation  of 
both  countries,  instead  of  having  been,  as  the  Act  of  Union  en- 
joined, separately  paid  by  Great  Britain.  Ireland  was  there- 
fore compelled,  in  addition  to  her  just  liabilities,  to  contribute 
by  equal  rates  of  Taxation  to  the  payment  of  these  250,000,000, 
and,  taking  her  fiscal  abiUty  as  it  was  estimated  by  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  in  1842,  to  have  been  about  as  one  to  nine,  compared  to 
the  fiscal  ability  of  Great  Britain,  it  remains  evident  that  to 
the  extent  of  one-ninth  of  the  250,000,000  just  referred  to. 
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she  has  beeu  defrauded  in  the  36  years  last  passed, — ^in  money 
to  au  amoant  of  £27,700,000  ;  an  amount  greater  than  her 
annual  revenue  for  six  years ! 

We  deliberately  and  confidently  assert  that  there  is  no  mis- 
statement or  exa^ration  in  afi  this — at  least  in  favor  of 
Ireland^s  case.  We  have  understated — ^indeed  a  good  deal 
understated — ^rather  than  overstated  her  case.  And  we  are 
prepared,  should  the  facts  be  called  in  question,  to  go  over, 
statement  by  statement,  and  account  by  account,  the  public 
documents  from  which  we  have  deduced  these  facts,  and  point 
out  the  page  and  the  line. 

In  the  present  year  there  is  another,  and  in  so  far  as  any  favor 
or  fairness  to  Ireland  is  concerned,  a  final  alteration.  The 
Income  Tax  is  now  at  last  put  upon  us,  and  there  being  several 
remissions  of  duties  which  exclusively  bore  upon  Great  Britain, 
and  an  increase  to  our  spirit  duties,  the  exaggerated  amount  of 
eleven  millions  which  we  set  down  as  Great  Britain's  exclusive 
Taxation  (and  which  indeed  was  much  reduced  two  or  three 
sessions  ago  by  the  considerable  changes  and  reductions  then 
made  in  the  Assessed  Taxes)  disappears  in  great  part,  leaving 
the  Taxation  of  the  two  countries  substantially  the  same. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Act  of  Union  has  been  deliberately^ 
and  openly,  and  constantly  violated  in  our  regard,  and  to  our 
pecuniary  (as  well  as  otKerJ  disadvantage,  ever  since  it  was  pass- 
ed, and  most  notably  so  since  1816, — ^while  the  conditions,  se- 
curities, and  promises  it  held  out  to  us,  remain  to  this  day  dis- 
regarded, ororoken,  or  unfulfilled  I 

The  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  we  have  been  treated  in 
fiscal  respects,  being  thus  had  before  the  reader  in  its  main 
points,  it  may  be  interesting  to  him  to  be  shewn  a  little  of  its 
working  in  detail.  The  ''  felonious  intent''  was  evident  from 
the  first,  and  was  carried  out  from  the  earliest.  Even 
twelve  months  were  not  permitted  to  elapse — ^indeed  scarcely 
half  that  space — from  the  passinff  of  the  Act  of  LTnion,  when 
already  the  liabilities  of  Ireland  were  fottnd  to  have  been 
enormously  swelled.  This  will  b^  shewn  by  a  comparison  of 
the  amounts  of  debt  charged  against  her  in  the  public  accounts 
for  the  years  1800  and  1801  respectively.  That  for  1800  has 
beeu  already  quoted;  yet  we  set  it  down  here  to  facilitate 
the  comparison ;  and  we  give  for  each  year  the  ciipital  sum  of 
the  Debt,  both  funded  and  unfunded,  as  well  as  the  com- 
bined Debt  Charge  on  both  heads : — 
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Total  Debt  of  Ireland,  Funded  and  Unfunded, 

A.D.  1800     .        .        .        .        .        .     £aS,100,7W 

Total  Debt  Charge  on  same  in  1800     .        .  1^029^71 

Total  Debt  of  Ireland,  Funded  and  Unfimded, 

AJ).  1801 28,545,134 

Total  Debt  Charge  on  same  in  1801      .        .  l,250,0Q<i 

The  enormous  increase  of  seven  millions  of  the  capital  of  ba 
Debt,  and  £220,000  interest  in  so  brief  a  space  as  less  H^m 
twelve  months,  was  mainly  owing  to  her  bemg  charged  wi^i 
the  whole  of  the  lavish  and  most  profligate  expenditure  ia 
bribery  and  corruption,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Le- 
gislative Union — she  was  thus  made  to  pay  for  her  own  degra- 
dation. 

We  have  already  seen  how  monstrous  was  the  increase  ot 
her  annual  debt-charge  up  to  1817.    The  capital  of  her  debt, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  latter  year,  had  been  run  up  from 
twenty-three  millions  in  1800,  to  nearly  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  millions  in  1816-17  I    We  have  also  noted  and  re- 
corded the  confession  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  1815  as 
to  Ireland's  prodigious  increase  of  taxation — that  Committee 
declaring  thi^  since  1801  Ireland  had  ''increased  in  permanent 
taxation  more  rapidly  than  Great  Britain  herself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  exeSrtions  of  the  latter  counUy  and  including 
the  extraordinary  and  war-taxes''  I    We  have  fiirther  Bdb  down 
the  expressions  to  the  same  effect  of  the  late  Lord  Fitsgerald 
and  of  Mr.  Foster — the  one  a  Minister,  and  the  other  closely 
bound  up  with  the  ministerial  party.    And  to  these  we  nov 
add  the  strong  and  sinking  testimony  of  another  British  Min- 
ister at  a  muck  later  period, — the  late  Lord  Sydenham — ^whea 
yet  known  as  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  and  i^)eaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  18S0.     He  said : — 

^'  A  case  is  established  in  the  instance  of  Ireland,  which  is 
written  in  characters  too  legible  sot  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  fu- 
ture financiers,— one  which  ought  to  bring  shame  on  the  me- 
mory of  its  authors.  The  revenue  of  Ireland  in  1807  was 
£4,378,000.  Between  that  year  and  the  condusion  of  the 
war,  taxes  were  successively  imposed,  which,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  were  to  produce 
£3,400,000,  or  to  augment  the  revenue  to  £7,700,000.  The 
result  was,  that  in  1821,  when  that  sum— less  about  £400,000 
for  taxes  repealed — ought  to  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
the  whole  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  to  only  £3,844»|00O, 
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being  £533,000  less  than  in  1807>  previous  to  one  &rthing 
of  these  additional  taxes  having  been  imposed.  Here  is  an 
example  to  prove  that  an  increase  of  taxation  does  not  tend  to 
produce  a  corresponding  increase  of  revenue,  but,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  an  actual  dimiDuiion.^' 

Inhere  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever,  of  the  fact,  that  every 
effort  was  made  to  screw  up  Irish  taxation  to  the  very  highest 
pitch,  and  that  the  attempt  was  only  abandoned  on  the  occur- 
rence of  such  results  as  those  described  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomp- 
son— ^namely,  the  positive  failure  of  the  new  exactions  to 
produce  a  return.  On  this  score  the  assessed  taxes,  amongst 
others,  had  to  be  taken  off  Ireland  finally  in  1823,  after  a  seven 
or  eight  years'  trial.  The  last  receipt  upon  them  was  under 
£800,000,  and  the  expense  of  collection  nearly  ialf  a  mil- 
lion— whilst  notices  were  served  in  increasing  quantity  each 
year,  from  parties  who  had  hitherto  paid  these  taxes  upon  their 
carriages,  horses,  number  of  servants,  number  of  hearths  and 
windows,  &c.  &c.,  that  they  were  about  to  give  up  their  carriages^ 
sell  the  horses,  discharge  the  servants,  olock  up  hearths  and 
windows,  in  order  to  rdieve  themselves  from  these  rates. 

Such  is  the  true  history  of  the  assessed  taxes  in  Ireland; 
both  as  to  their  imposition  and  their  withdrawal.  In  ig- 
norance of  such  tacts  as  these,  and  of  others  which  we  shall 
presently  state,  many  Irishmen  are  disposed  to  underrate  our 
case  as  against  an  increase  of  taxation ;  and  to  suffer  themselves 
and  their  country  be  overborne  by  the  clamorous  assertions  of 
Ei^lishmen — ^themselves  either  ignorant,  or  wilfully  forgetful 
of  me  real  state  of  things. 

Further  we  may  observe  upon  the  assessed  taxes — Great 
Britain,  when  thus  compelled  by  their  sheer  unproductiveness 
in  Ireland,  to  repeal  them  here,  took  care  to  give  herself  relief 
under  the  same  heads  to  a  much  larger  amount.  We  quote 
from  a  Parliamentary  Return,  Number  306,  of  1842,  moved 
foi  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  case 
n  this  regard,  by  one  of  the  then  Irish  members,  and  with 
some  difficulty  conceded  by  the  Treasury  of  the  day : — 

Assessed  taxes,  Ireland,  reduced  1818,  .      £240,090 

Do.  do.  repealed  1816  to  1823,         296,000 

Total  relief  under  these  heads  to  Ireland,      £536,090 
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Assessed  taxes.  Great  Britain,  reductioiis  since 

1816, ££,584,5  U 

Total  repeals  of  various  kinds  since  1823^        .        2,594,6^^ 

Total  relief  to  Great  Britain         .        .     £5,179,2«»f 
These  figures  shew  a  relief  nearly  ten  times  greater  than  that 
granted  to  Ireland  I 

The  perennial  and  enduring  want  of  ability  of  Ireland  to 
bear  English  taxation,  can  be  established  even  without  anj  of 
the  detaUs  into  which  we  have  gone,  bj  citing  the  naked  fact 
deducible  from  the  first  two  pages  of  the  Annual  Finance 
Accounts,  where  he  who  runs  may  read  it,  that  the  amount  of 
her  annual  revenue  has  fluctuated  only  by  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  either  way,  throughout  the  last  SO  or  35  years, 
rarelv  even  approaching  five  milUons,  and  being  more  com- 
monly under  four  and  a-half.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
revenue  of  England  has  steadily  mounted  up  from  under  forty 
to  nearly  fifty-five  millions ! 

And  the  degree  to  which  Ireland  has  been  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  any  surplus  of  her  monies,  after  paying  government 
expenses  here,  will  oe  seen  from  the  following  account,  taken 
from  a  Parliamentary  paper  moved  for  in  1847,  and  made  up 
to  the  28rd  of  February  in  that  year. 

Remittances  from  the  British  Exchequer  to  the  Irish,  and 
vice  versa,  from  the  period  of  the  Union  up  to  1846  : — 
From  the  British  Exchequer     I    From  Irish  Exchequer 
to  Ireland,  £7,495,862.      |     to  Britain,  £27,335,453. 
As  a  final  quotation  on  this  portion  of  our  subject,  demon- 
strative  of  the  unfairness  of  our  treatment,  we  subjoin  here  a 
brief  statement  (taken  from  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  652,  of 
1845,  continuing  former  returns  of  the  same  nature)  to  show 
the  aggregate  amounts  of  relief  and  of  imposition  of  taxation, 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  since  the  L^nion. 
Taxes  repealed  or  reduced       i  Taxes  imposed  since 

since  1800.  I  1800. 

Great  Britain  £47,114,574  £37,000,000 

Ireland  2,664,090  5,560,000 

Excess  of  relief  to  Great  Britain    £10,114,574. 

Excess  of  taxes  imposed  on  Ireland  £2,895,910. 

'   The  subsequent  alterations  in  these  respects  since  1845  up 

to  the  present  time,  have  tended  to  increase  the  unfair  disparity 

of  Irish  relief; — according  to  the  admissions  of  Sir  Charles 
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Wood,  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  several  other 
English  ministerialists  themselves,  and  according  to  the  plain 
facts,  these  changes  are  estimated  to  have  given  so  much  as  two 
millions  of  additional  relief  to  Great  Britain,  over  and  above 
taxes  imposed,  and  also  beyond  the  amount  of  relief  extended  to 
'  Ireland.  And  as  out  of  the  £5,400,000  of  relief  of  taxation 
by  tliis  last  Session's  Budget,  Great  Britain  clearly  acquires 
£3,500,000,  over  and  above  taxes  imposed,  while  Ireland  does 
not  receive  £300,000,  or  (including  her  rdief  since  1846)  not 
at  any  rate  more  than  half  a  million  at  the  most — the  proportion 
in  the  table  of  figures  last  given,  must  really  stand,  at  present, 
much  about  as  follows : — 
^         Taxes  repealed  or  reduced  since  1800.         Taxes  imposed. 

Great  Britain  £53,500,000  ...         £40,500,000 

Ireland  8,160,000  6,200,000 

Excess  of  ''  Relief*'  over  ''  Imposition  of  taxes"  for   Great 

Britain £12,000,000 

Excess  of  "  Imposition  of  taxes"  over  *'  Belief'  of  the  same, 

Ireland  £3,000,000 

Having  reviewed  the  speeches  and  arguments  of  English 
members  in  our  defence,  it  is  in  a  manner  incumbent  upon  us 
to  cast  a  glance  over  the  similarly  directed  efforts  of  our  own 
representatives ;  it  is  in  fact  but  an  act  of  simple  justice  towards 
those  gentlemen,  considering  not  only  the  ability  they  have 
shown,  but  the  difficulties  and  many  unpleasantnesses  attending 
the  part  they  were  bound  to  adopt.  It  is  true  that  they  were  a 
gooa  deal  better  off  in  this  respect  than  their  Irish  predecessors 
of  former  years,  in  such  discussions,  inasmuch  as  English  mem- 
bers of  weight  and  position,  and  to  whom  the  House  was  ac- 
customed to  lend  an  ear,  entered  the  lists  for  Ireland ;  whereas, 
on  former  occasions,  ftn  Irishman  attempting  to  speak  for  his 
country  on  fiscal  matters,  had  not  only  no  such  assistance  from 
Englishmen,  but  was,  at  best,  but  faintly  supported  by  his 
brother  Irish  members,  and  sometimes  left  altogether  alone,  to 
encounter  the  sneers,  the  contempt,  the  interruptions,  and  the 
utterly  intolerant  clamor  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House.  Still  the  task  was  a  heavy  one,  and  manfully  dis- 
charged, and  therefore  honor  to  the  men  who  shared  in  its 
difficulties  and  in  its  toils. 

Mr.  Fagan,  the  member  for  Cork  city,  spoke  first  and  as 
follows : — 

58 
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*'Gork,  Limeriek,  Waterford,  Droglwds, 
cities  and  towns^  had  but  a  few  hiindre£  to  pajr  towards  tiieae  Gob- 
solidated  Annuities ;  the  struggling  tradesmen  there  would  nam  hare 
to  pay  thousands.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  doubt  this  country  had  de- 
rived immense  advantages  from  the  use  of  the  Ineome  Tax  aa  sb 
instrument  of  ereat  commercial  reform  ;  *  the  mhig*  of  iodilij' 
had  been  set  free,  and  the  food  of  the  people  cnei^eiMd  >  hat  had 
Ireland  benefited  in  the  same  proportion,  or  any  thing  lihe  it  ?  The 
exports  of  manufactures  from  this  country  had  risen  aince  tihe  In- 
come Tax  was  imposed  from  47,0OO,0pO£.  td  78,000,0001.  ;  h«xt  as 
Ibr  Iceland,  her  only  great  manulkcture,  the  finen  trade,  had  de- 
dined  nnce  1846.  (Hear.)  The  Taxes  repealed  bj  leaaon  of  tht 
Income  Tax  amounted  to  12,695,058(.  ;  and  he  calcvlaled  that  out 
of  that  tarn  Ireland  had  only  benefited  to  the  amount  of  400,000/L  a 
year.  England,  then,  had  gained  an  advantage  ov^  12,OOOj0002L 
a  year,  for  which  an  Income  Tax  of  6,500,0002.  had  been  inpoaed 
on  heri  and  180,0002.  would  be  about  the  just impositicm  in  piropor. 
tioii  on  Ireland  for  the  advantaffe  she  had  gainm*  The  proposed 
increased  duty  of  8d.*  on  Iriw  Whiskey,  which  would  prodnee 
190,000/.  a  year,  would  be  then,  a  snflldeDt  impositioD,  if  tboy  thought 
ono  neoeasary  on  Ireland  for  tiie  bepefit  that  country  had  dUarived  by 
the  operation  of  the  Inoome  Tax.  But  if  Ireland  at  present  con- 
tributed beyond  the  proportion  fixed  by  the  principlea  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  which  was  a  great  and  solemn  treaty  between  the  two 
naticmsy  then  she  ought  not  to  be  called  on  for  any  additionol  cob- 
tribtttion  at  all.  By  that  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  Ireland  ahould 
not  pay  a  greater  proportion  to  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
empire  than  her  abih^  allowed,  on  a  comparison  between  the  Income 
of  Ireland  and  that  of  Enfflaod.  Now,  in  1849  the  then  Ohancdkr 
of  the  Exchequer,  upon  uie  debate  on  the  burthena  en  lands,  dis- 
tinctlv  stated  the  income  of  England  at  250j0e9,000i,  and  he  be- 
lieved  that  everybodv  would  admit  that  the  amount  of  ihe  income  of 
Ireland  as  compared  with  that  of  England  was  such  as  showed  the 
power  of  Ireland  to  contribute  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  aa  1  Is 
12|.  Takiiu^  the  faioome  and  the  power  of  consumption  together. 
the  ability  of  Ireland  to  contribute  as  eoqipared  with  taat  of  Ki^;laBd 
would  be  foond  to  be  as  1  to  12 ;  and  tl^it,  then,  was  the  propOTtioa 
they  ought  to  call  on  Ireland  to  contribute  according  to  the  treaty 
of  Union.  Let  them  recollect  it  was  not  Irdand  that  was  anxious 
Ibr  the  Union,  for  every  true-hearted  and  unbribed  Irishman  was 
against  it;  but  according  to  the  treaty  of  Union  they  ought  not  to 
chai^  Ireland  a  ^eater  proportion  than  1  to  12.  The  revenue 
receipts  of  the  empire  amounted  to  52,000^0001.,  and  he  would  take 
the  expenditure  at  that  sum,  and  then  the  proportions  to  be  paid 
by  the  two  countries,  England  and  Irelandj^  should  be  48,000,0002. 
and  4iOOO^0O02.  But  the  amount  paid  by  Ireland  for  jrears  had 
been  4,500^000/. ;  and  even  now,  notwithst^Mu^  ^»  misery,  she 
paid  not  much  less.  Therefore,  Ireland  without  the  Income  Tax 
already  contributed  her  proportion.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  there 
were  besides  covered  and  unacknowledged  Taxes  paid  by  Ireland, 
such  as  the  Taxes  on  tea  and  sugar,  which,  after  being  imported 
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into  England  and  the  datj  paid  in  England^  w«re  sent  to  Ireland  for 
coBsmnption ;  so  that  in  reality  the  duty  was  paid  by  the  Irish 
consumers.  They  amounted  to  over  lyOOO^OOOiL  a  year.  He  had 
•therefore  shown  that,  without  the  imposition  of  the  Income  Taz> 
which  had  been  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  for  England 
a  new  commercial  policy,  Ireland  paid  her  just  proportion  towards 
the  expenditure  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Aeain,  with  re* 
gsrd  to  local  taxation,  Ireland  paid  5s.  in  pound,  ana  England  not 
more  than  2s.  4d. ;  and  now,  just  as  Ireland  was  recovering— af  she 
could  be  said  even  yet  to  be  recovering^— from  her  calamities,  would 
they  seize  upon  the  present  moment  to  lay  a  new  burthen  on  the 
people." 

In  this  most  creditable  speech  there  appears  to  be  one 
historical  mistake — that  of  calling  the  Lepslatire  Union  a 
great  and  solemn  treatj  between  the  two  nations.  But  it  is 
evident  from  a  subsequent  passage,  where  Idr.  Fagan  reminded 
the  House,  of  Ireland's  diainclmation  to  the  Unioni  and  the 
opposition  to  it  of  every  true-hearted  and  unbribed  Irishman^ 
wno  had  the  means  and  opportunity  of  showing  hostility,  that 
the  expressions  in  question  were  only  used  by  the  spealcer  as 
we  have  used  them  more  than  once  in  this  paper,  namely,  to 
strengthen  the  aj^ument  against  the^  Income-l^-Tiolation  of 
the  Union  Act — ^by  aoceptmff  the  formal  designation  of  that 
measure  most  in  favor  with  the  English  supporters  of  it,  when 
they,  from  time  to  time,  seek  to  repel  our  accusations  against 
it  on  the  score  of  the  violent  and  corrupt  means  employed  (o 
bring  it  about,  and  the  ahameful  manner  in  which  its  provisions 
have  been  broken. 

Mr.  Fagan's  estimate  of  the  unacknowledged,  or  ^un- 
credited  Taxation'^  of  Ireland — ^viz :  first  that  portion  of 
Taxation  which  is  paid  by  Irishmen  in  the  duties  on  foreign 
articles  of  commerce,  imported  to  us  through  England,  and 
charged  with  duty  there ;  second,  the  ^uit  and  crown-rents  of 
Irelimd,  and  one  or  two  other  lesser  items — ^is  too  high,  and 
should  be  reduced  by  probably  one  half.  This,  however,  is  a 
comparatively  trifling  eiror,  especially  where  there  is  so  much 
general  accuracy. 

The  next  speech  was  that  of  Mr.  Maguire,  M.P.  for 
Dnngarvan.  After  some  allusions  to  preceding  speeches  from 
Mr.  Hume,  and  from  his  financial  double,  Mr.  William  Williams, 
M.P.  for  Lambeth,  Mr.  Maguire  said,— - 

'*  The  hon.  member  lor  Cork  had  proved  that  Ireland  paid  her 
fall  share  of  the  imperial  bnrthens,  and  he  eonld  show  that  Ireland 
was  not  in  a  situation  at  that  moment  to  bear  any  addition  to  her 
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TazAtiony  and  that  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  in  the  financiai 
minister  of  England  to  reduce  the  burthens  of  that  country  instead 
of  imposing  further  burthens  upon  her.  It  was  said  that  Ireland 
contnbuted  onlv  4,000»000/.  to  uie  imperial  Taxation,  but  were  there 
not  many  local  burthens  upon  her?  Ireland  had,  in  ISSl,  paid  in 
Poor  Bates  not  less  than  1^300,000/.;  in  ooun^-cess  nearly 
1,000,000/. ;  in  tithe  charge  600,000/. ;  or,  including  otiier  burthens, 
which  he  would  not  enumerate,  and  those  which  had  been  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth,  not  less  in  the  whole  tiian 
7,000,000/.  sterling.  The  rental  of  Ireland  had  been  gradnaOy 
falling  off;  so  that  whereas,  in  1842,  that  rental  was  13,000,0001. 
sterling,  in  1852  it  had  fallen  to  between  10,000,000/.  and  1 1,000,000/., 
by  reason  of  the  misfortunes  under  which  the  country  had  been 
suffering.  In  this  condition  of  thinp,  which,  instead  of  mviting  op- 
pression, should  haTe  excited  commiseration,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Jizchequer  remitted  with  the  one  hand  409,000/.  of  annual  payment 
to  Ireland,  but,  with  the  other  hand,  he  imposes  upon  her  new  Taxes 
to  the  extent  of  016/KKML,  leaying  a  balance  against  Ireland  of  more 
than  500,000iL  sterline.  In  1842,  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  that 
nothing  but  the  most  lubsolute  necessity  could  justify  an  Income  Tax 
upon  Ireland,  reiving,  that  in  the  CTent  of  any  great  nntioiial 
emer^;ency,  Ireland  would  contribute  her  fair  shure.  On  the  same 
occasion  the  noble  member  for  London  was  equally  decided  in  his 
opinion  that  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  this  Tax, 
any  attempt  to  collect  which  in  that  country  he  ridiculed  as  not  less 
futile  than  an  attempt  to  Tax  moonshine.  Ireland,  said  the  noUe 
lord,  in  1842,  could  not  afford  any  additional  Taxation ;  if  that  were 
the  case,  how  much  more  strongly  was  it  the  fact  now,  after  Ireland 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  undergone  such  heavy  cala- 
mities. The  member  for  Lambeth  had  referred  to  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  elass  as  a  boon  to  Ireland,  but  the  imposition  of  the  duty  in 
1825,  hM  effectually  demolished  the  manufacture  in  that  country. 
Let  him  state  a  few  fig^es  to  show  how  her  exports  to  England 
had  fallen  off:— In  1845,  Ireland  sent  to  England  93,000  quarters  of 
wheat ;  in  1851,  these  exports  had  fallen  off  to  44,000.  In  1845,  she 
sent  2,358,000  quarters  of  oats  to  England ;  in  1851,  only  1,141/100. 
Nay,  more,  Ireland,  which  had  never  before  been  an  importing 
country,  imported^in  1851,  1,600,000  quarters  of  gram,  and,  m  185^ 
2,500,000  quarters.  A^ain,  look  at  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  of 
swine  from  Ireland: — In  1847,  480,000  head,  whereas,  in  1851,  the 
exportation  had  fallen  off  to  136,000 ;  so  in  sheep  and  lamba  the 
exportation  in  the  same  years  had  fallen  off  from  324,000  to  151,000 
head.  In  1847,  Ireland  built  thirty-three  ships,  having  a  total 
tonna^  of  3,000;  in  1851,  thirteen  ships,  with  900  tonn^^e.  The 
inhabited  houses  diminished  21  per  cent.,  the  houses  in  progress 
of  erection  16  per  cent.  Was  it  a  sign  of  prosperity  that  no  less 
than  8,700,000/.  worth  of  property  had  changed  hands  in  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court,  and  that  there  were  petitions  in  that 
court  at  this  moment  representing  proper^  of  the  gross  value  of 
20,000,000/.  or  25,000,000/." 

None  of  the  arguments,  contained  in  these  two  exceUent 
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speeches  were  met^  either  by  anticipation  on  the  part  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  when  introducing  his  measure, 
or  by  any  of  the  advocates  of  the  Budget.   The  next  Irish  speech 

S roved  equally  unanswerable — it  was  from  the  Hon,  Senior 
(ember  for  Mayo  County,  George  Henir  Moore,  Esq. 
After  very  ably  disposing  of  the  absura,  and  really  insulting, 
pretence,  that  the  Income  Tax  would  be  only  a  brief  and 
temporary  infliction,  he  said : — 

"  I  undertake  to  show,  first,  that  the  budget  before  us  will  add 
350,000/  to  the  burthens  of  Ireland,  and  one  way  will  be  a  loss  to 
Ireland  of  little  short  of  half  a  million  of  money  annually.  I  have 
Dot  relied  upon  mj  own  knowledge  and  judgment  for  the  figures 
which  I  shall  lay  before  the  house.  I  have  submitted  them  to  the 
judgment  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  statistical  and  financial 
authorities;  they  have  borne  the  criticism  of  some  very  critical 
opponents,  and.  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  substan- 
tially correct.  But,  I  wish  to  allude  to  a  view  of  the  question  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Carlow  expounded  on  Monday  last.  Admit, 
says  the  hon.  member,  that  we  are  to  pay  a  paltry  350,000iL  of 
additional  Taxation  for  seven  vears,  that,  multiplied  by  seven,  onves 
less  than  two  millions  and  a  half ;  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  tiiere 
will  be  an  end  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  we  shall  have  struck  off 
4,000,000/.  of  Consolidated  Annuities,  leaving  us  a  clear  gainer  of 
a  million  and  a  half  by  the  transaction.  The  fact  is,  that  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Income  Tax  at  any  time,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  ihe 
question  at  issue.  The  question  is  one  of  the  rea4JU8tment  of  the 
balance  of  Taxation  between  England  and  Ireland.  If  the  Income 
Tax  be  extinguished  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  it  will  doubUess  be 
supplied  with  other  Taxes  applying  to  l>oth  countries  alike.  But 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  Taxation 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  still  continued.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Whatever  may  become  of  the  Income  Tax,  the  loss  to  Ireland  that 
that  readiustment  may  involve  will  be  permanent.  I  find  that 
Ireland  will  gain,  through  remissions  or  reductions  of  Taxation — 
by  the  tea  duty,  365,540/, ;  bv  apples,  cheese,  lemons,  riusins,  &c., 
5,000/.;  by   133  other  articles  reduced,  3^00/1;   by    123  articles 

abolished,  2,050/ amounting  to  376,690/.     To  this  must  be  added 

28,894/.  on  stamps  ;  and  say,  4,000/.  on  colonial  postage.  This  will 
make  in  all  409484/.  To  this  must  be  added  the  interest  of  the 
famine  debts  at  3^  per  cent.,  amounting  to  154,703/.  I  say  the 
interest  of  the  famine  debt,  for,  regarding  this  as  a  permanent 
alteration  of  the  balance  of  Taxation,  I  must  put  down  the  sums  that 
represent  remissions  permanently  made,  and  not  the  equivalent 
annuities  which  of  themselves  extinguish  the  debt.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Adding  this  sum,  therefore,  I  find  that  the  remissions  made  to  Ire- 
land amount  to  the  sum  total  of  564,287/.  The  additions  to  the 
Taxation  of  Ireland  are — Income  Tax  (nett)  451,182/.  ;  spirits, 
198,000/. ;  legacy  duty,  267,508/.— making  in  all,  915,690/.     I  am 
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•ware  that  the  sum  set  down  for  legacy  duty  somevbat,  indeed 
eonttderabljTy  exceeds  the  sum  calculated  by  the  Chancellor  cvf  the 
Exchequer ;  but  it  is  calculated,  as  I  believe,  on  a  sound  basis— » 
I  belieye  I  could  prove  to  Ibe  committee,  but  that  I  fear  to  vesry 
it  with  an  unnecessary  calculation— but  even  allowii^  for  a  triifing^ 
error  in  that  part  of  the  account,  there  would  remain  to  tibe  loa 
and  debit,  ana,  as  I  think,  the  wroiM^  of  Ireland,  S50J000L  of  ammsl 
Taxation  under  the  provisions  of  m  present  budget.  (Loud  cries 
of  '  Hear,  hearO  To  this  must  be  added  the  loss  to  Ireland  by 
the  alteration  of  the  butter  duties,  which,  on  tiie  anthority  of  mj 
bon.  friend  the  member  for  Cork  and  other  good  aathonties  thst 
I  have  consulted,!  cannot  fix  at  less  than  150,000t    I  do  not 


plain  of  this  remission ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  only  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  a  commercial  policy  which  the  country  has 
deliberately  aoopted :  but  surely  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  loas  sus- 
tained should  be  taken  into  conaderation  in  Taxation  added— 
(<  Hear'  and  cheer8)---so  that  Ireland  will  lose  altogether,  as  neariy 
as  posuble,  half  a  million  annually  by  the  present  proposition  of  ber 
BCigesty's  ministers." 

The  occasional  discrepancies  of  calcolation  between  tbe 
able  and  convincing  speeches  we  have  quoted,  are  but  tbe 
natural  incidents  of  an  intricate  subject,  espeoallj  wbere»  as 
in  all  matters  of  aocoonta  between  the  two  ooontiiefl^  tiie 
authorities  at  the  other  side  rather  endeavor  to  confiifle  tiian 
to  clear  the  question. 

Next  in  ord^ ,  thougb  not  on  the  same  day,  came  Mr  Butt, 
Q.C.,  M  J?,  for  Youghal.  He  declared  himsdUf  readv  to  consent 
to  Ireland's  beiuff  taxed,  if  a  fair  Committee  fuUy  enquired 
and  deliberately  decided  that  she  ought  to  be  so  burthened 

**  He  believed  that  no  man  would  come  out  of  that  inqiury  without 
beinr  convinced  that  Ireland  was  overtaxed  already.    He  did  not 
suetor  Ireland  m  forma  paimeris^  but  if  men  in  Ireland,  with  incomes 
of  IQQL  or  l50Lf  were  to  be  subjected  to  Income  Tax,  he  for  ooe 
believed  that  they  would  not  object  to  the  burthen,  if  they  saw  that 
it  was  to  be  made  the  means  of  affbrding  relief  to  the  jpoorer  portioD 
of  their  fellow-countrymen ;   but  if  it  was  to  be  imposed  as  an 
instrument  of  extortms  from  Ireland  the  means  of  raievii^  the 
Taxpayers  of  Eneland,  he  was  willing  to  incur  the  odium  of  resistiDg 
the  measure.    The  plain  truth  should  be  told — that  there  was  no 
man  in  Ireland  the  owner  of  an  estate  except  the  mortgagee  or  the 
bmdholder,  who  was  not  at  this  moment  in  the  receipt  of  a  reduced 
income  as  compared  with  his  position  ten  years  ago;  and  he  asked 
was  it  fur  to  choose  this  as  the  period  at  which  they  would  extend 
this  Tax  to  sudia  class  of  struggling  families,  and  compel  them  to 
expose  their  wounds  and  disclose  their  impoverished  condition." 

'*  The  right  hon.  gentleman  calculated  to  raise  fVom  Irish  Income 
Tax,  460,000/.  a  year.  At  6d  in  the  pound  it  would  require 
18,000,000/.  of  Irish  income  to  make  up  that  amount.    But  her  rental 
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in  good  times  was  onW  13,000,000/.  ;  and  the  whole  value  now  rated 
to  the  poor  was  1 1  millions,  of  which  a  great  proportion  belonired  to 
absentfres ;  who  as  such  already  paid  the  English  income  Tax.'* 

Mr.  Butt  verj  carefiiUy  guarded  his  expression  of  readiness 
to  see  Ireland  taxed  iu  case  of  an  imperial  emergency,  by  re- 
quiring a  previous  Committee  of  Enquiry  to  ascertain  whether 
she  were  not  already  paying  more  than  her  just  proportion^  as 
undoubtedly  she  has  oeen.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  other 
Irish  spedcers^  had,  upon  occasions  of  public  meetings,  and  in 
former  debates  in  Parliament,  been  equally  cautious  and  guarded 
in  their  language.  Unhappily,  however,  a  kind  of  mania  seemed 
to  rage  among  our  oonutry  gentlemen  during  the  earlier  days 
of  the  famine  years,  to  make  boast  of  a  willingness  to  have  an 
Income  Tax  imposed  upon  their  country  I  What  the  necessity  for 
this  proclamation  was,  we  never  could  discover;  nor  can  we  attri- 
bute it  to  any  other  cause,  but  an  over-anxiety  to  be  praised  in 
England  for  their  candor  and  CairnesB.  The  consequence  might 
have  been  easily  foreseen ;  and  now  we  have  it  unmistsdLeably, 
in  the  Income  Tax.  England  is  never  slow  in  taking  a  hint 
likely  to  turn  to  her  own  advantage,  and  here  was  not  onlv  a 
bint,  but  in  fact  a  kind  of  invitation.  And  now  iixai  she  has 
graciously  accepted  it,  and  done  that  for  which  so  many  of 
these  gentlemen  clamored,  they  do  not  seem  to  reUshthe  result 
at  all,  although  it  was  brought  about  by  their  own  folly. 

Mr  ConoUv,  M.P.  for  Donegal,  who  certainly  was  not  one 
of  these  ill  advised  gentlemen,  consistently  opposed  the  Tax  last 
May.     He  said  that  its  imposition 

"  Upon  Ireland  was  nnjast,  and  denied  the  right  of  government 
to  treat  the  Consolidated  Annuities  as  a  iust  debt.  Statistics  would 
show  that  that  conntry  already  paid  her  full  share  of  Taxation.  The 
gross  income  of  Ireland  was  calculated  at  20,000,000/.  a  year, 
whereas  the  gross  income  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  autho- 
rity of  an  ex-Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  C.  Wood),  was 
stated  at  250,000,000/.  He  took  that  to  be  the  proportion  which 
the  Taxation  of  Ireland  ought  to  bear  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  or 
1  to  12^.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  empire  was  52,000,000/..  of 
which  Great  Britain  contributed  47340,000/.  and  Ireland  4,160,000/. 
Now,  the  nett  produce  of  the  Irish  revenue,  on  an  average  of  ten 
years,  from  1895  to  1844,  was  4,164,000/.,  so  that  Ireland  had  been 
paying  a  small  amount  above  her  quota^  in  proportion  to  her  gross 
annual  income.  (Hear,  hear.)  Were  they  now  to  set  aside  the 
principle  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  as  enunciated  by  its  authors,  with- 
out any  gproond  whatever,  and  impose  a  much  heavier  weight  of 
Taxation  in  Ireland  than  that  country  could  in  justice  be  asked  to 
bear  ?    As  to  the  remission  of  the  Consolidated  Annuities,  he  looked 
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upon  that  charge  aa  a  debt  nngeneroiuly  thrown  upon  Irdand,  re- 
sultinff  in  the  roin  of  the  land^  g^trr,  and  the  demoraliaBtkMi  e# 
the  Laoouring  claaaes.  Where,  he  asked,  was  the  justice  of  reoMyviag 
the  debt  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  incurred  it,  and  pJafJng-  it 
on  those  who  had  not  incurred  it?  According  to  the  plan,  the 
landlords  of  Limerick,  Qalway,  and  Clare,  would  gain  at  the  expeaee 
of  the  hardworking  population  of  the  north  and  east.  Had  the  — ne 
thing  occurred,  and  the  same  compromise  been  propoced  as  te 
Scotch  or  English  matters,  the  people  of  Scotland  or  Bngiaad 
would  have  risen  to  a  man  against  the  attempt  to  bind  them  to  a 
low  and  degrading  bargain." 


Neither  to  Mr.  Connolly,  nor  to  Mr.  Butt  was  any 
attempted^ — in  feet  the  Ministry  were  too  secure  of  aopport  in 
this,  or  any  other  fiscal  iniquity  against  Ireland,  to  trouble 
themselves  with  its  defence. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  have  not  only  compelled  tu  most 
reluctantlv  to  abbreviate^  or  omit  much  valuable  and  indeed 
irrefragable  argument  in  the  speeches  already  given,  but  we  are 
forced  to  shorten  still  more  our  notice  of  other  equally  honoraUe 
and  powerful  efforts.  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  made  a  speech  second 
to  none,  and  brought  out  the  kading  points  of  our  ill  treatment 
in  fiscal  matters  with  a  deamess  ana  correctness  that  proved 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  case  of  Ireland^  in  these 
most  important  and  really  patriotic  questions. 

On  the  disputed  point  of  the  just  proportions  to  be  ob- 
served between  the  Taxation  of  Irdand  and  that  of  Great 
Britain,  he  well  remarked,— 

^•The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  reduce 
Taxation  upon  many  articles  of  mere  luxury,  and  then  he  did  what 
all  his  predecessors  had  been  ashamed  to  do— he  threw  the  Income 
Tax  upon  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  he  would  ask  the  Chan. 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  he  was  quite  sure,  according  to  his 
own  estimate  of  the  ability  of  Ireland,  that  that  country  did  not  pay 
as  much  Taxation  as  she  ought  to  pay  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposed  to  levy  an  Income  Tax  of  460»000/.  upon  Ire- 
land. The  present  amount  of  the  Income  Tax  in  Great  Britain 
was  5»550»000/.,  to  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  proposed 
to  add  250,000/.  by  extending  the  Tax  to  incomes  of  1001.  a  year. 
The  total  amount  of  Income  Tax  derived  from  Great  Britain  would, 
therefore,  be  5,800,000/. ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposed,  by  extending  ^e  Tax  to  Ireland,  to  ruse  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  460,000/.  He  seemed,  then,  by  that  proposal,  to 
estimate  the  relative  abilities  of  the  two  countries  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  13.    Now,  the  entire  revenue  of  the  two  countries  was 
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53,CO0,000/.  of  which  Irel&nd  coDtributed  4,000»000/.  Deductinff 
that  amount,  the  reyenue  of  Great  Britain  would  be  49>000,000/.  and 
one-thirteenth  of  that  sum  would  be  leu  than  the  4,000«000/.  now 
pud  by  the  Irish  people." 

Another  compalsory  abbreviation  which  we  make  with  the 
greatest  regret,  is  that  of  the  closely  reasoned  speech  of  Mr. 
Fitzstepben  French,  M.P.  for  Roscommon  County,  a  gentleman 
thoroughly  versed  in  these  subjects,  and  alwavs  forward  on 
such  occasions  to  defend  Ireland.  Mr.  French  showed  how 
Irish  financiers  in  the  last  century  managed  so  successfully  the 
national  resources  as  to  pay  off  Irish  Debt,  a  point  to  which  we 
shall  presently  advert ;  correcting  one  or  two  not  very  impor- 
tant inaccuracies  in  Mr.  French's  statement  He  then  point- 
edly proved  how  unjustly'  Enffland  has  relieved  herself  from 
taxation,  rightfully  due  from  her,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Union,  and  continued  thus,— 

**  At  the  Union  England  led  Ireland  to  suppose  that  her  expenses 
woidd  greatly  diminish,  as  there  was  to  be  but  one  exeoutiye ;  but 
the  expenses,  which  were  but  41,000,000/.  in  the  fifteen  years  prece- 
ding the  Union,  were  run  up  to  148,000,000/.  in  the  next  fifteen 
years.  At  the  rate  of  expenditure  incurred  in  Ireland  while  her 
affairs  were  under  her  own  management,  the  increase  of  Irish  revenue 
would  have  paid  her  current  expenditure  and  the  28,000,000/.  of 
debt  The  hon.  member  had  alluaed  to  the  proposed  remission  of 
the  consolidated  annuities;  and  (Mr.  French)  acknowledged  the 
vital  importance  of  that  remission  to  certain  districts.  But  in 
justice  to  other  districts,  and  to  his  own  constituents  (and  he  believed 
that  it  was  not  anything  like  a  fair  price  that  was  asked  for  the 
favour  held  out,  but  that  the  demand  made  upon  Ireland  was  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  boon  offered,)  he  must  resist  this  budget  to 
the  utmost  (hear,  from  the  opposition.)  He  protested  against  the 
two  subjects  of  the  Consolidated  Annuities  and  the  Income  Tax  being 
mixed  up  together  ;  each  of  them  ought  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits 
and  its  own  justice.  Tf  it  was  just  and  politic  to  impose  the  Income 
Tax,  let  it  be  done,  but  not  as  an  equivalent  for  remission  of  those 
demands.  It  was  only  saying,  you  would  take  a  burden  off  one  party 
and  place  it  upon  another  (hear,  hear)." 

A  very  effective  speech  was  also  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Fitz- 
gerald, Q.C.,  the  honorable  member  for  Ennis  borough— a 
gentleman  who  had  already  achieved  in  Parliament  dot  a  little 
of  that  credit  which  has  so  markedly  attended  his  forensic 
efforts,  and  who  has  proved  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
body  of  Irish  members.  The  merely  fiscal  part  of  the  ques- 
tion having  been  already,  and  most  completelj,  exhaustea  by 
the  scarcely    varied  repititions  of  the  same  arguments  and 
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figpzes  of  preceding  speakers,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  opij  gcnmi 
points  witn  which  to  deal  and  did  so  in  his  nsnal  calm,  etketir^ 
manner.  Other  Irish  speakers,  like  him  deterred  by  the 
same  consideration  from  going  over  again  the  beaten  gioasd 
of  fiscal  argomentSy  we  think  it  nnneoeasaiy  to  quote  disr 
speeches — bendes — it  is  with  the  merelj  fiscal  and  financial 
points  of  the  case  of  Ireland  that  we  are  here  to  deal. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  paper  we  met^  by  anticipation,  any 
eharge  of  argoing  too  late  against  an  injostioe  now  perpetn- 
ted  and  estabnshed.  We  ventiued  to  warn  onr  reaaemy  that 
although  a  so-called  equality  of  taxation  was,  at  length,  im- 
posed npon  Ireland,  there  was  by  no  means  any  degree  of 
certainty  or  security  that  taxation  would  stop  there,  and  not 
be  increased  still  further,  if  Irehnd  were  silentl?  sabmisaiTe. 
Onoe  more  re-iterating  this  warning,  we  now  call  attention  to 
a  matter  that  is  certainly  still  in  onr  hands  to  remedy,  namely, 
the  disproportionate  expenditure  of  the  public  monies  in  Ghest 
Britain  and  Irehnd  respectively. 

In  Oreat  Britain  the  far  larger  amount  of  the  wfaoie  anm 
raised  by  taxation  in  the  three  countries  is  expended ;  she 
enjoying  not  only  the  benefit  of  having  her  own  taxes  spent  at 
home,  but  whatever  can  possibly  be  gieaned  from,  or  screwed 
out  tf,  Ireland^  after  payment  of  the  indispensable  cost  of  her 
government.    This  is  a  far  more  serious  matter  to  ns  than  at 
first  sight  it  may  appear.    It  affects  us  doubly : — ^in  depriv- 
ing us  of  what  the  people  of  every  country  paying  trQ>ute 
to  its  Gtovemment  have  a  right,    namely,   that   the  money 
Uins  levied  off  its  tax-payers  should,  as  far  as  possible^  be  spent 
at  home,  and  so  return,  in  some  measure  and  indirectly, 
to  the  pockets  of  those  who  pay  it.    In  Ireland,  especially, 
afflicted  as  she  is  and  has  long  faieen,  by  the  perennial  drain  of 
absenteeism,  it  is  too  nnjnst  that  there  should  be  an  addition 
made  to  that  drain,  by  what  may  with  sufficient  accuracy  be 
called  ''  absentee  iaxet*'    The  second  of  the  grievous  injuries 
that  this  system  inflicts  upon  us  is,  that  from  the  continual 
reductions  and  contractions  of  the  Public  Offices  in  Ireland, 
made  wiUi  a  view  of  eoommiizing  more  and  more  the  expen* 
diture  here,  several  of  these  offices  are  fast  becoming  plainly 
inefficient  for  the  satisfiM^ry  dischai^  of  the  particular  services 
entrasted  to  them.    No  amount  of  personal  exertion,  or  abilitvi 
or  both,  on  the  part  of  the  staff  in  several  of  them,  can  make 
up  for  the  want  of   sufficient  numbers  to  share  the  labor 
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according  to  the  due  requirements  of  an  efficient  discharge  of 
duty.  Aiid  the  salaries  given  are  miserably  inadequate  in 
many  instances — inadequate  to  a  degree  that  renders  it  in  no 
way  wonderful  if  the  persons  employed  lose  heart,  and  aU 
stimulus  to  zealous  exertion. 

No  doubt  it  is  of  sreat  importance,  abstractedly  speaking, 
that  economy  should  be  enforced  and  pushed  as  Car  as  possible, 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  public  service.  But  when  that 
economy  injures  efficiency,  ana  still  more,  when,  as  has  most 
commonly  happened,  that  economy  is  only  apparent,  while  the 
loss  of  the  expenditure  is  positive — as  in  the  case  of  the  "  con- 
solidation,'' as  it  is  called,  of  public  offices,  when  the  business 
of  several  of  the  latter  is  removed,  either  partly  or  wholly,  to 
the  head  establishments  in  London,  whereby  Ireland  loses  a 
certain  expenditure^  but  does  notpag  (mejraciiam  ofafartiiimg 
tlie  less  in  her  revenue  contributions — then  it  becomes  a  per- 
nicious  and  disastrous  extravagance,  and  a  heavy  and  ever  in- 
creasing grievance  to  Ireland. 

No  man  wherhaa  had  any  experience— as  which  of  us  has 
not  had  it  to  some  extent  or  other— of  the  delays,  disappoint- 
ments, and  annoyances  to  be  encountered  in  matters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  aothorities,  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  other  important  Boards  or  Offices  in  Ireland,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  evidences  of  the  evils  this  system  has  inflicted 
upon  us,  and  is  still  daily  inflicting. 

We  shall  now  give,  from  the  Finance  Accounts  of  the 
present  year,  1858,  (that  is — ^the  ^'financial  year/'  as  it  is 
called,  namdy,  from  the  5th  April,  1852,  to  the  5th  April, 
1858)  the  respective  amounts  of  Public  Expenditure,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland, 

Premisingthat  in  the  present  year,  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  the  produce  of  the  united  Bevenue  was  spent 
upon  the  interest  and  management  of  the  funded  Debt,  and  the 
interest  upon  tJie  Exchequer  Bills,  which  constitute  the  unfoad- 
ed,  or  floating,  debt;  and  premising  too  that  we  nom  in  no 
respect  refer  to,  or  complain  of,  the  manner^  or  wiode,  in 
which  this  vast  sum  of  money  was  expended,  we  nlaoe  the 
figures,  showing  the  outlay,  before  the  reader,  and  b^  that 
he  will  observe,  closely  and  carefully,  the  vast  inequalities 
there  made  ipdisputably  patent :— 
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Great  Briiain.     Irddmd. 

Civil  list,  annuities,  pensions,  sala- 
ries, allowances,  diplomatic  sala- 
ries and  pensions — conits  of 
jnstice,  and  miscellaneouscbarges 
on  the  consolidated  fdnd  £2,100,000     £400,000 

Army  and  ordnance  .  8,510,000    1,000,000 

Navy 6,524,000  1,900 

Civil  services  chargeable  on  annual 

grants  of:  Parliament  3,250,000       540,000 

£20,484,000  £1,941,900 
These  two  sums,  together  with  the  expenses  for  the  twelve- 
months endine  fifth  of  April,  1853,  of  the  Ka£Br  war,  consti- 
tuted the  whde  expenditure  of  the  empire,  clear  of  the  psj- 
ments  on  the  Debt,  and  also  of  the  six  or  seven  millions  of  pub- 
lic money  which  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  Exchequer  at 
idl,  being  expended  under  the  heads  of  repayments,  allowances, 
discounts,  drawbacks,  bounties  in  the  nattbne  of  drawbacks, 
charges  of  collection,  and  w)xdX  9Xe  GslX^edi  **  oiher  pagmeni^* } 
prominent  among  which,  we  may  incidentally  remark,  there  is 
a  sum  of  £12,000  a  year  set  down  for  expenses  and  grants  to 
the  Scotch  fisheries,  £1 7,000  to  the  Scotch  clergy — ^likewise  an 
annual  payment — and  £130,276  for  ''  civil  expenses"  in  Scot- 
land. 
These  payments  on  the  Debt  were  as  follow : — 

On  Funded  Debt.  On  Unfunded  Debt. 

Great  Britain    £26,028,735    1  «>iAo«r;o 

Ireknd  1,447,612    |  £403,652 

The  proportion  in  which  the  £403,652,  annual  charge  on 
''  Uftfunded  Mf  is  shared  between  the  two  countries,  cannot 
be  estimated  without  a  special  return.  Taking  it  at  the  ex* 
cessive  estimate  of  one  quarter,  Ireland's  share  of  the  annual 
charge  for  twelve  months  ending  April,  1853,  on  debt  funded 
and  unfunded,  was  •        •        .        .      £1,548,000 

Add  to  this  her  previously  stated  payments 

to  the  general  expenditure     .        .        .        1,941,900 

£3,489,900 
But  her  nett  payments  into  the  Exchequer,  after  all  manner 
of  deductions  under  the  various  heads  we  have  given,  when 
writing  above  of  the  six  or  seven  millions  paid  out  of  the 
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unitedBevenuein  itsprogrew  fo^^  Exchequer,  was£8,816,857, 
which  would  leave  a  surplus  over  the  expenditure,  as  also  stated 
before,  of  £820,000,  at  the  most  unfavorable  calculation. 
This  sum  of  £820,000  ought,  in  a  right  state  of  things,  to  Lave 
been  mainly  spent  in  Ireland;  but  owing  to  the  Consolida- 
tion Act  of  1816,  England  has  had  the  power  (and  has  used 
it)  of  transferring  the  sum  in  question  to  ner  own  oofiers. 

Now,  why  should  this  be  ?  If  the  money  be  wanted  for 
imperial  purposes,  why  should  not  such  of  those  purposes  as 
can  equally  well  be  subserved  in  Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain, 
be  so  dealt  with  ?  As  a  notable  instance,  why  should  England 
have  the  benefit  of  more  than  six  and  a  half  millions  of  expen- 
diture upon  the  navy  of  the  empire,  while  Ireland  does  not  get 
two  thousand  pounds  of  the  amount  ?  Why  should  «iot  a  di- 
vision of  the  fleet  be  stationed  permanently  upon  the  Irish 
coast  ?  Why  should  not  Cork  have  a  dock-yard,  and  a  lai^ 
naval  establishment?  It  is  a  far  better  harbor,  and  more 
suited  for  the  purpose  in  itself  and  in  its  position  than  any  of 
the  English  ports  in  which  there  are  such  establishments. 
Our  minds  would  be  much  reconciled  to  the  new  taxation  if 
we  could  hope  that  it  would  be  spent  amongst  us.  But  what 
makes  the  grievance  and  the  injustice  of  that  new  taxation  still 
less  tolerable  is,  that  supposing  the  Minister  to  realize  all  that 
he  hopes  to  $crew  from  Lreland — supposing  that  he  even  suc- 
ceeded in  doubling  that  amount,  or  that,  by  an  additional 
miracle,  the  returns  were  to  prove  treble  what  be  expects,  not 
one  additional  penny,  over  the  present  amount  of  public  ex- 

Eenditure,  would  be  given  to  us — ^not  one  farthing  more  would 
e  spent  here — ^but  all — all  must  be  carried  off  to  the  Exche- 
quer of  England — and  be  there  as  much  lost  to  us  as  if  cast 
into  the  sea ! 

Here,  then,  is  a  matter  to  which  our  representatives  might 
most  legitimately  apply  themselves  in  the  next  session.  Here  is 
matter  not  like  the  Income  Tax,  past  remedy,  or  at  all  events 
past  remedy  for  some  years  to  come.  In  the  very  next  session, 
and,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  at  the  very  b^;inning  of  the 
next  session,  before  the  Public  Accounts  (for  the  current 
twelve  months  to  April,  or  the  "  financial  year*')  are  made  up, 
and  the  bases  of  the  new  Budget  finallv  arranged,  Irish  M«n- 
bers,  by  rendering  themselves  thoroughly  masters  of  the  subject 
— ^no  very  difficuU  task— in  the  interim,  might  make  a  most 
important  move  for  Ireland,  and  compel  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  very  shame,  to  forego  his  projects  of  the  fur- 
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ther  centndiiation  in  London,  of  Government  QSeei  and 
establishments,  if  not  to  restore  to  ns  some  ot  those  estdUidi- 
ments  of  which— to  the  decided  injniy  of  the  Pablic  Senriee, 
ss  well  as  to  that  of  the  IndiTidual  taxpayers  in  Iielaaid,  we 
have  alreadj  been  deprived. 

Whenever  this  division  of  oar  cam  is  mentioiied  in  "RiigiMMl^ 
or  to  English  ears,  there  is  always  an  immediate  outay  againil 
entertaining  it,  and  we  are  instantly  reminded  (in  no  vcsj 
oonrteons  terms  generally)  of  the  snms  of  money  givca  ^  by 
way  of  Ghrant  or  Loan^  to  ns,  through  the  ben^cenee  and 
generosity  of  the  British  Parlkonent  1  If  it  were  tbe  case 
that  anv  very  oreat  largess  had  been  extended  to  ns  bvthat 
body,  there  wonld  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  i^  cooaiieBog 
the  depressed  condition  of  our  conntiy,  ever  since  she  was 
taken  under  the  fostering  care  of  tiiat  Parliament.  Besode^ 
by  the  9th  Section  of  the  7th  Article  of  the  Act  of  Umoa^ 
the  British  Parliament  was  positively  baimd^  to  msJce  eonsi- 
deiable  advances  to  Lrehmd.  The  words  of  the  Sectton  aie^— 
''That  a  sum  not  less  than  the  sum  which  has  beengnmicdby 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  on  the  average  of  six  vean  imme- 
dUately  preceding  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  ooe 
thousand  eight  hundred,  in  premiums  for  the  internal  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture  or  manufiBctures,  or  for  the  nudntaiii- 
ing  institutions  for  pious  and  charitaUe  purposes,  shall  be 
applied  for  the  period  of  twenfy  yeare  after  tne  (Jnion,  to  such 
lo<»J  purposes  in  Ireland,  in  sucn  manner  as  the  Parhameat  of 
the  U  nited  Kingdom  shall  direct/' 

The  exact  facts  as  to  the  amounts  so  advanced,  and  whether 
by  way  of  grant  or  of  loan,  as  also,  whether  they  were  in  a 
dae  proportion  to  similar  advances  for  similar  purnoses  in 
England  and  in  Scotland  respectively,  are  enveloped  in  the 
same  petty  mysterv  or  mystification,  with  which  aU  these  sub- 
jects are  surrouncled — purposely  soixounded  we  do  bdkve— 
with  a  view  to  discourage  and  impede  enquiry,  and  a  full  ex- 
posure of  the  injustice  done  to  IreLand  in  these  matters.  We 
can  do  no  more  here  than  set  down  those  facts  which  ai^  ascer- 
tainable, and  those  which  are  fairly  presumable  fix>m  the  data 
which  the  Pinance  Aooonnts,  and  such  PEurliamentary  Betums  as 
Irish  Members  have  been  enabled  to  obtain.  The  following  is 
from  the  Finance  Accounts,  deducting  of  course  the  Famine  Ad- 
vances, of  wluch,  by  the  way,  Ireland  has  repaid  much,  though 
now  saddled  with  the  Income  Tax  in  lieu  of  the  remainder. 
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We  present  this  Btatement  as  bj  it  we  clearly  pfpye,  so  bx 
as  the  Qovemment  will  permit^  manj  of  the  injustices  and 
inequalities  to  which,  in  tne  course  of  this  paper,  we  have  so 
fireqnenily  referred.    The  return  is  as  follows : — 

IRELAND.— AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Sunjs  of  Monbt  advanced  from 
the  Exchequer  for  the  Promotion  of  various  Natioxal  Objects  ;  for 
Public  Woeks  and  Emplotiibnt  of  the  Poos;  improving  Poet  Boads ; 
building  Oaols,  Bridewells,  Lunatic  Asylums,  l^pport  of  Lunatics, 
Police,  &c. ;  and  of  the  Repayments  made  on  Account  thereof;  dis- 
tinguishing each  Service,  showing  the  Total  Amount  issued,  and  the 
Amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  Bepayment  of  Principal/' 


PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  ADVANCES  WERE  MADE. 


Total  Imobdw 


T\oiZAX.PRnrcirAL 
Rb?aid. 


Boards  of  H««ltli  for  preventing  Con- 
tagion ....    68  a  a^C^iJCFeror  Hospital, 
Boards  and  Ofllotn  of  Healtb  forpre- 


'CL' 


spread  of  Qkolera 


Post 

Boadi  and  Bridges,  Aa  .j 

I  TnmpOce  Xoadf 
I  Gaols  and  Bridewells 

I  Valnatloa  of  Lands  and  Tenements . 
/-Special  Sessions  of  tha Peace, 
I     Insurrection  Aets 
Policed  Peace  Presenratton  . 
1  Old  Constabolsry    . 
l.New  Oonstabolsty  . 
I  Building  Schools 
iTUheConipoettloD 
1  Public  Works  sad  Employment  of 
the  Poor      .  .  .  . 

Ditto,  ditto  .     ^ 

I  PuUieWoriu  in  Ireland 


9W.ce.9  .         .         . 

46  0.8,c48 

6  0.4.  c.l01;4*ftW.4,c91:\ 
&iid6A7W.4,e.ll6;  Alif 

.  ^  -^.  A  (^  gg  1 

4^a.9.c^48  0nDebentare8)     .. 
6QO.«,c.l0a;and7Q.4.c.74  . 

07  G,  8.  c.  106;  A  1  A  9  O.  4,  c  S9 
«&4,aM 

7  0. 4,  e.  99;  andf*7  W,  4^  c.  84 

M  a  8,  e.  180 ;  and  9  0. 4,  e.  1    . 

440.8^^181 

8O.4,c.l09 

0W.4,e.l8 

a9&8,o.l07;and8  6.4,c79. 

4  a.  4, 0.  89,  and  9  A  8  W.  4,  c.  119 


£     i.    d. 
41,978  19    7 

198.918    9  10 
490^847    7    9 

984,861  10    9 

41,087  18  8 
791,878  6  0 
987,841  6  8 
484,640    Oil 

188.787  1    4 

87,718  IS  10 

486.788  18  9 
M76,770  8  8 
1,881,604  18    7 

10,998    i    7 
I    979,451    8    7 


£     /.  d. 
40,895    1    2 


870.8,0.  84  AIM 
8  0. 4  c  85;  end  7  A  9  O.  4,  e.  19 
fi  A  9  W.  4,  c  88,  Principal  end 
1    Interest  of  Exchequer  BUis 
PubUc  Works  (Loan  Fmid  for  Ireland)  8A7V.  c.44 
ImproTement  of  the  River  Shannon    9  A  8  V.  &  61 
Dunlesry  Harhoiff     . 
Conunluioners  of  Wide  Streets  in 
Dublin        .  .  «  . 

Loan  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County 

Tyrone        .  . 

Relief  of  IHdo 


66  Q.  8,  fr  69 

4D0. 8^  (X  68,  a  U;  4i6  Q.4^  0. 198 


888,7V4  10  8 

900,000    0  0 

986,869  U  6 

81,827  15  0 

989,179  16  8 

818,769    4  7 


968^894    9U 


6  *7  W.  4k  a  IH  sal8S  A 188 
1  9. 4^  c  89 


178,076 


0   0 
7    f 


188,^  14  7 

489,940    8  6 

981,684  10  7 

19,888  10  9 

889^99  18  9 

912.078  19  8 

404,070    7  0 

137,969  14  5 

8t,598    1  10 

486,664    1  5 

1,576,888  19  8 

1,857,972  13  8 

8.418    4  1 

51,724    6  6 

984,115    2  1 

85,880  11  10 

675,599    7  5 

18,968    4  5 

101,064  19  7 

91,822    4  5 

12,681  14  5 

8,000    0  0 

196,928  19  8 


£9^867,m   9   9 


X7,04a,154  10   6 


^ 
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Some  years  ago  an  Irish  member  essayed  to  procure  a  aSmilarij 
drawn  retom  for  Great  Britain ;  but  alter  several  efiForts  eoaki 
not  sacceed  in  any  nearer  approach  to  it  than  the  foUowing : — 


Beton  in  detail  of  all  ranu  of  mooej 
Totad,  or  applied,  either  aa  loana  or 
craat^  in  England  and  Scotlaiid.—rJ!sr- 
n»mai   Paptr  805  qf  184S.  ineMmg 


OommunicatioDB  with 

Ireland, 1,014,079 

Oanals, l,004yA61 

Harbonrsy  Docks,  and 
Liffht-HonBes, 2,072,144 

Boa£»  Bridges,  and 
Ferries, 1,20%250 

Fisheries, ..\  "        84,828 

ImproToment  of  Cities 
and  Towns, 1,242,958 

Churches, 1,704,1 1 1 

CoUeges, 164,750 

Prisons  and  other 
places  of  Confine- 
ment,       781,497 

Belief  the  Poor, 56,557 

Advances  by  Exche- 
quer Bills,  Com- 
missioners for  Pub- 
lic Works,  &c 6,332,150 


i^l5,661,d85 


Aoooimtfiir  Gieat  Britain  i 
Aoeoant  for  Ireland,    In  tlMS 
Aooonnta.  — <  Ifinitfuaf   Pmfier 
lS4ft> 


Canals,  Bivers,   and 
Drainage 1^10,600 


Law  Courts,    <}aol8, 
&  Lunatic  Asylums 


493^600 

905,650 
33,000 

613,800 
128,600 
108^000 

302,000) 


Work-Houses  &  Emi- 

gration,,.. 1,734,700 

Water-work^ 27,600 

Compensation  for  Da- 
mages during  Biots  80,750 

Thames  Tunnel, 250,500 

Sundries, 21,600 


i^,012,800 


The  member  in  question  was  unable  to  discover  what  portion 
of  the  sums  stated  in  the  latter  account,  that  is  to  saj,  in  the 
Paper  No.  652  of  1845,  is  to  be  added  to  the  returns  in  the 
Pap^  805  of  1842,  upon  the  respective  items  in  each.    It  is 
certain,  however,  that  a  lai^  proportion  may  be  so  assumed. 
And  independent  of  either  of  the  returns  already  quoted, 
the  following  are  to  be  added  from  other  returns : — 
British  (i.e.  Scotch)  Fisheries,  1809  to  1830    £927,000 
Do.  since  .•.  ...  ...       120,000 

British  Museum  and  National  Gallery,  &c.  2,000,000 
Boyal  Palaces  and  Houses  of  Parliament  ...  4,300^000 
Scotch  Union^Campensation  (still  paid  !)  per 

annum    •••  ...  ...  ...  4^500 
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To  these  must  be  subjoined  some  other  sums,  which  we  have 
not  the  means  at  hand  of  setting  down  with  accuracy.    With 
regard  to  repayments  of  loans,  Ireland  has  repaid,  according  to 
the  Finance  Account  of  the  present  year,  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions upon  the  items  in  the  account  we  have  just  quoted  of  her 
advances  -^  and  certainly  some  of  the  amounts  in  that  account 
ought  not  to  hav^  been  made  exclusively  IrUh  chains,  but 
should  have  been  partly  defrayed  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer^ 
as  they  subserved  Imperial  purposes.    Thus,  for  instance,  the 
three  millions  and  a  half  for  Oonstabulary  expenses — ^because 
the  Irish  Constabulary  supply  the  place  of  so  many  soldiers, 
and  thereby  lighten  the  Army-charges  in  the  Public  Balance 
Sheet.      Again,  Kingstown  or  Dunleary   Harbor,  as   it   is 
styled,  has  been  of  far  more  valae  to  the  trade  of  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow,  than  to  that  of  any  Irish  port,  and  ought  to 
have  been  made  an  Imperial  Work.    And  these  observations 
apply  to  several  other  items. 

It  i^  also  to  be  remarked,  as  revealed  in  the  Devon  Com- 
mission Beport,  that  loans  to  Ireland  have  always  been  charged 
five  per  cent — even  when  Government  obtained  the  money  for 
the  purpose,  at  3i  or  3  per  cent !  and  that  more  than  £^50,000 
were  first  lent  without  any  interest  at  all  to  Scotland  to  make 
*'  Boads  and  Bridges''  in  the  Highlands,  and  afterwards  ab- 
solutely remitted  and  given  to  her, — as  was  also  a  sum  of  about 
the  same  amount  to  the  constructors  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  I 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  that  incidental  part  of  our  sub- 
ject which  relates  to  Ireland's  condition,  under  what  may  be 
called  native  management.  At  the  very  first  step  we  find  that 
in  the  last  century  Ireland's  Bevenue  exceeded  her  expenditure 
at  different  periods,  and  for  several  years  each  time — notably 
from  1717  to  1757  :  during  these  years  she  paid  off,  for  the 
second  time  in  the  century,  the  whole  of  her  National  Debt,  and 
had  still  a  surplus  applicable  to  national  objects.  This  fact 
will  be  found  in  the  Irish  Common^  /(^vr/ta^,— and  notices  of 
it  appear  in  Clarendon's  Sketch  of  the  Revenue  and  Finances^ 
of  Ireland,  written  in  1790,  and  various  other  similar  treatises 
of  previous  dates. 

And  here  we  may  observe  that  the  native  Parliament  of 
Ireland  has  been  grievously,  or  perhaps  we  should  write,  with 
grievous  flippancy,  accused  of  utter  and  most  abandoned  pro- 

*  Repayments  in  Qreat  Britain  hare  been  only  nine  miUiona. 
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fligacy  in  dealing  with  the  public  mone^.  Paanog  the  pUa 
proof  to  the  contrary,  which  the  merest  mq^edioii  of  the  Iruk 
Comimowf  Joumah  in  any  of  onr  public  Kbraiies  unquestioBaUy 
affords,  in  the  unremitting  efforts  made,  year  after  year,  to  di- 
minish the  public  burthens,  we  come  to  a  particular  and  -wfxj 
favorite  instance  long  and  frequently  relied  upon  in  sapport  rf 
the  charge.  It  has  been  a  constant  matter  of  quotation  and 
comment  with  English  writers  and  speakers,  before  and  ainoe  the 
Union ;  it  was  dwelt  upon  with  especial  unction  by  the  piesent 
Lord  Monteagle,  whilst  a  member  of  the  Lower  Honae,  in  one 
of  those  attacks  upon  his  own  country,  which  have  been  leoora- 
pensed  by  his  own  snug  office  of  Teller  of  the  Excheqna*, 
and  the  liandsome  provision  for  his  son  as  a  Commissioner  of 
Customs. 

The  instance  in  question  was  that  of  what  came  to  he  oaUed 
^'  The  Scrambb'ng  Committee"— ^namely — ^tbe  Ldsh  House  of 
Commons  itself  sitting  in  Committee  of  Supply,  and  voting 
away  with  great  haste  and  profuse  hand,  lai^  sums  of  money 
to  a  multitude  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  undertaken  with 
little  judgment  in  many  cases,  and,  in  not  a  few,  meriting  the 
title  of  absolute  jobs.     The  following  description  of  these 
proceedings  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Government  partisan^  and 
one  who  had  been  in  office  in  Lreland  a  few  years  later. — 
''  Instead  of  guarding  this  money  (the  surplus  in  the  Exche- 
quer) as  a  sacred  deposit^  to  be  employed  when  the  real  neces- 
sity of  the  state  should  require,  they  (the  Irish  parliamentary 
leaders)  encouraged  all  their  friends  and  dependants  to  appfy 
to  ParUament  for  a  share  of  it,  under  the  specious  pretences  of 
promoting  public  works  and  manujfactures :  out  whicn,  as  I  have 
observed  in  another  place,  were  mostly  mere  private  jobs 
and  interested  projects.    It  was  no  longer  the  petition  of  mo- 
dest merit  for  reward  or  encouragement,  it  was  the  confident 
demand  of  powerful  connexion,  a  compact  among  individuals 
to  support  each  other's  pretensions  and  to  vote  for  each  other's 
jobs,  or  an  indecent  scramble  for  the  public  spoil  V** 

Now  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  case,  admitting  that  the 
money  was  not  judiciously  spent,  and  that  there  ma^  have 
been  some  truth  m  the  imputations  otjobiery  and  favoritism, — 
mischiefs  but  too  rife  among  the  members  of  the  English  House 


*  "  Account  of  Ireland.    By  a  Late  Chief  Secretary. "    This  book  wts 
irritten  by  Sir  George,  afkerwards  Earl,  Macartney. 
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of  Commonfl  at  more  than  one  period  of  last  centuiy^  as  th« 
acandaloas  records  of  its  own  joomals  abundantly  testify, — was 
there  no  impelling  cause  for  this  hot  haste  in  disposing  of  the 
surplus  ?    There  was.    The  Irish  Parliament,  to  say  nothing 
ef  similar  struggles  before  the  revolution  of  1688-^9,  had 
from  that  time  until  its  extinction  in  1800,  to  fight  a  constant 
battle  against  the  attempted  encroachments  by  the  English  Par- 
liament and  the  upholders  of  the  exs^geratea  prerogative  of  the 
Grown,  upon  the  Bevenues  of  Ireland.    In  1690,  and  again  in 
1709,  and  1729,  thejr  had  to  reject  the  money  bills  of  l£e  Ses- 
sion, because  altered  in  England.    In  1751  the  great  struggle 
began.    We  shall  ouote  indisputable  English  authori^  to  de- 
scribe its  nature  and  result — the  speech  of  the  British  Minister, 
Lord  North,  who  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in  May, 
1786,  when,  referring  to  the  subject,  attributed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dispute  to  the  very  liberal  grants  made  to  Charles 
the  Second  immediately  after  his  Restoration  by  the  Crom- 
weUian  settlers,  in  return  for  his  having  secured  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  Forfeited  Lands  of  his  own  Irish  adherents. 
Lord  North  said,  in  continuation: — 

^  These  grants  were  so  liberal  and  so  productive,  that  Parliaments 
xseased  to  be  necessary  in  Ireland,  and  Charles  the  Second  never  held 
another  there  daring  his  whole  reign.  The  Irish  felt  the  error 
they  had  been  guilty  of  in  settling  so  great  an  ineome  on  the  crown 
as  rendered  it  independent  of  Parliament ;  and  the  hereditary  re- 
venue soon  became  an  object  of  jealousy,  not  to  say  detestation, 
to  the  pd^ple.  The  debt  contracted  at  the  revolution  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  proving  this ;  in  providing  for  the  payment  of 
that  debt,  they  laid  on  additional  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  but 
they  would  not  impose  them  for  more  than  two  years,  in  order  that 
the  crown  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  caUing  the  parliament 
together  again,  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years :  this  policy 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  commons  have  persevered  in  it  from 
that  day  to  this,  with  a  difference  of  late,  that  the  session  being 
annual,  the  grants  of  money  are  only  from  one  year  to  anotiier. 
The  hereditary  revenue  had,  since  the  revolution,  been  a  subject  of 
jealousy  and  terror  to  the  parliament,  insomuch  that  so  far  from 
endeavouring  to  improve  it,  they  never  missed  an  opportunitv  to 
throw  charges  upon  it,  to  bear  it  down:  however,  in  1751,  there 
was  in  the  exchequer  of  Ireland  a  surplus  of  400,000/. ;  this,  instead 
of  being  matter  of  joy,  was  the  cause  of  general  consternation 
throuffhout  the  kinedom:  it  was  feared  the  crown  was  beoonie 
so  rich,  that  it  could  pay  off  the  debt  that  was  then  on  the  nation, 
and  having  no  farther  occasion  for  the  annual  grants,  would  call  no 
more  parluiments.  There  was  a  question  in  that  year  of  disposing 
of  this  surplus  of  400,0001. ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament 
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for  that  purpoHe;  the  preamble  was  to  this  eiFect:  'Wbereas  Hk 
Majesty  has  signified  his  consent^  that  the  sorpliu  now  in  the  ezcbe- 
ouer,  he,  be  disposed  of/  &c.  The  zealous  patriots  took  fire  at 
tne  word  consent,  though  it  had  been  inserted  u  two  other  acts  be- 
fore that  on  similar  occasions :  they  said  the  King  had  a  ri^t  to 
give  his  assent  to  that  bill  as  well  as  to  any  other ;  but  that  he  bad 
no  right  to  give  his  consent ;  which  latter  term  im{MUed«  that  the 
subject  could  not  be  so  much  as  discussed,  or  made  the  subataooe  of 
a  bill,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  crown,  as  in  the  case  of 
private  grants.  This  was  the  ground  of  a  great  stmggle  in  the 
commons,  where  the  most  formidable  opposition  ever  known  hi 
Ireland,  was  made  against  this  word  consent :  the  oppodtion  tri- 
umphed ;  the  word  consent  was  struck  out  of  the  bill,  Which  dropped 
on  that  account,  its  friends  having  no  regard  for  it  after  it  l&aa  lost 
the  magical  word.  The  triumph  of  opposition  set  Ireland  in  a 
blaze  ;  nothing  but  bonfires  and  illuminations  were  to  be  aeen  firom 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  the  glorious  122  (the  num- 
ber upon  the  winning  side  upon  the  diviuon)  was  the  first  toast  at 
every  table." 

.  The  result  of  which  Lord  I<]orth  speaks  did  not  occur  until 
,1753.  In  1751  there  was  certainly  a  dispute  of  a  edmilar 
nature,  but  the  Government  insisting  on  retaining  the  word 
"  consent/'  the  Irish  party  of  the  day,  *'  not  being  ripe  yet  for 
effectual  opposition/'  (to  use  the  words  of  a  writer  of  the  pe- 
riod)'''' the  bill  was  permitted  to  pass  without  further  demur, 
the  more  especially  as  it  contemplated  only  a  portion  of  the 
surplus.  In  1758,  however,  the  division  in  question  took  place, 
on  which,  as  we  read  in  the  Account  of  Ireland  in  1773, — 

'^  Though  the  crown  was  defeated,  yet  its  oppone^  might 
say,  with  ryrrhus,  that  such  another  victory  would  undo  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  the  Kin^  wot 

resolved  that  his  prerogative  should  not  be  defeated:  he  th^efore 
sent  over  his  letter  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  the 
debt  out  of  the  balance  in  the  Treasury ;  and  thus  solely^  and 
in  his  own  right,  exercised  that  prerogative,  in  which  he  had 
graciously  intended  to  have  permitted  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
participate" ! !  I 

What  the  Irish  Parliament  did  in  this  conjuncture  is  thus 
narrated  by  another  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
who  writes : — 

"  They  wished  to  avoid  any  future  contest  of  that  kind,  and  vere 
flattered  to  grant  the  public  money  from  enlarged  views  of  Dational 
improvements.     The  making  rivers  navigable,  the  making  and  ion- 

*  CampbeU's  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Constitution  and  Government 
of  Ireland." 
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proving  harbours,  and  the  improvement  of  husbandry  and  other 
useful  artSy  were  objects  worthy  of  the  representatives  of  the  people ; 
and  had  the  faithfulness  of  the  execution  answered  the  goodness  of 
the  intention,  the  public  would  have  had  no  reason  to  complain. 
Many  of  these  grants  prove  the  poverty  of  the  country.  Th^e 
were  not  private  stocks  to  carry  on  the  projects  of  individuals,  nor 
funds  sufficient  for  incorporating  and  supportmg  companies,  nor  pro* 
fits  to  be  had  by  the  undertakioffs  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  money 
necessary  to  l>e  expended.  The  commons,  therefore,  advanced 
the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  and  it  can  never  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  have  continued  to  do  so  for  above  twenty 
years,  if  they  were  convinced  that  there  were  not  funds  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  sufficient  to  carry  on  these  useful  undertakings,  nor 
trade  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  make  adequate  return  to  the 
adventurers."* 

The  '*  poverty  of  the  country/'  noted  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract, was  siraply  owing  to  two  causes — first,  that  stated  in  the 
following  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1785  : — "Prom  the  Ee- 
volution  till  within  these  few  years  (1779  to  1785),  the  system 
has  been  that  of  debarring  Ireland  from  the  use  of  her  own 
resources,  and  making  her  subservient  to  the  interests  and 
opulence  of  the  English  people"  I 

The  second  cause 'was  the  unwise  and  anstatesmanlike  (as 
well  as  unchristian)  denial  by  the  Penal  Laws,  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  nation  of  their  civil  rights— whereby  they 
were  fettered  in  the  prosecution  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
restricted  in  the  enjoyment  of  property.  Vet,  notwitnstanding 
this  ^^poveHy,"  Ireland  contnvea  to  pay  off  her  debt,  and  to 
possess  a  surplus  in  the  Exchequer — a  feat  impossible  to  rich 
England. 

The  extraordinary  progress  that  Ireland  made  in  the  eighteen 
years  from  1782  to  1800,  during  which  period  alone,  her  Parlia- 
ment, her  Industry,  and  her  People,  were  really  unrestricted, 
and  dehvered  from  English  encroachments  and  interference,  has 
been  most  abundantly  attested.  Mr.  Staunton,  late  owner  of 
TAe  Morning  Eeffister,  Dublin  Newspaper,  and  an  Alderman  of 
Dublin,  and  now  Collector-General  of  Municipal  Taxes,  in 
one  of  his  truly  valuable  and  elaborate  treatise8,t  thus  writes 
of  this  period  : — "  When  the  Legislative  Union  was  effected 
there  was  a  great  difference  of  financial  circumstances  between 
the  two  countries.  The  Irish  debt  was  not  more  than  one-six- 
teenth of  the  English.    There  was  necessarily  a  proportionate 

*  See  *<  Commercial  Restraints  of  Ireland." 
t  **  The  Financial  Management  of  Ireland." 
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difBnrence  as  to  taxation.  One  of  the  '  Papers  rekting  to  tfae 
Income,  Expenditure,  Commerce^  and  l^e  of  Ireland/  pie- 
aented  to  Parliament  in  1834,  shows  that  certain  aiticlea,  as 
tea,  wine,  sugar,  fto.,  yielded  in  1801,  arevenue  of  £1^5319446  ; 
but  if  ther  had  been  subject  to  the  British  rate  of  taxaiioii^ 
thej  would  have  produced  £2,882,370.  Thus  Iieknd  had 
been  sayed  up  to  that  time  an  increase  of  taxation  on  those 
articles  amounting  to  £1,350,924.  Lord  Orey,  in  debating 
the  Union  question,  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  advancement 
even  of  Scotland,  comparaUe  with  the  increase  (jt  comtnenaal 

wealth  in  Ireland .JLord  Qare^  chief  agent  with  Lord  Oas- 

tlereagh  in  carrying  the  Union,  stated  of  Ireland,  that  '  No 
nation  of  the  habitable  globe  advanced  in  cultivation,  in  com- 
merce, in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  with  the  same  rapidity 
in  the  same  i)eriod,'  (1782  to  1800).  ** 

We  have,  in  a  former  part  uf  this  paper,  referred  to  the 
small  increase  of  our  revenue  since  1800.  ThefoUowing  taUe, 
from  Parliamentary  Bet  urns  of  the  years  1816, 1828,  and  1840, 
will  shew  how  different  was  ike  case  whilst  Ireland  was  unin- 
cumbered by  any  Debt  or  liability  save  her  own : — 

Sevenue  of  Ireland  from  1760.  Revenue  of  Great  Britain. 
Year  1760  £667,811  £10,000,000 

1790  1,633,292  — 

1800  3,445,718  84,800,000 

1840  4,102,285  47,402,223 

Add  1853  4,400,000  54,460,000 

These  figures  are  from  the  Finance  Accounts  of  1853. 
Thus  in  40  years,  while  under  native  management,  the  re- 
venue of  Ireland  increased  nearly  Mx-fold ;  and  in  53  years, 
under  the  management  of  Englishmen,  it  barely  increased  one- 
fourth,  although  the  taxation  was  nearly  two-thirda  greater 
in  the  second  period  than  in  the  first !  Meanwhile  England, 
being  always  under  natiye  management,  increased  her  revenue 
something  mere  than  three-fold  in  the  first  period,  and  more 
than  one-half  in  the  second : — her  taxation  diminuking  dur^ 
ing  the  kUier  period. 

We  are  not  arguing  the  question  of  Ilepealing  the  Legislatiye 
[Jnion ;  out's  is  simply  a  fiscal  question.  Our  references  to  "  na* 
tive  mauagemenf  nave,  at  least  in  this  paper,  no  further  scope 
than  to  sugsest,  that  since  there  are  such  irrefragable  proofs  of 
the  better  administration  in  Ireland  of  that  important  depart- 
ment of  Goyemment,  the  financial,  by  Irishmen^  they  should 
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no  longer  be  so  entirely  debarred  as  thej  are  at  present  from  all 
share  in  the  management  of  that  department,  at  least  so  far 
as  regards  their  own  country — an  alteration  that  would  involve 
no  revolution  or  revision  of  the  Constitution,  but  simply  a  lar- 
ger and  freer  admission  of  Irishmen  to  the  higher  ofiBces  of 
State.  One  fact  is  quite  certain,  that  Irishmen  could  not 
mis-manage  their  own  affairs  worse,  at  any  rate,  than  after  fifty- 
three  years  experience  of  English  gnidfuice,  we  find  them  to 
have  proved. 

But  the  mere  infusion  of  Irishmen  into  the  Cabinet,  and  pre- 
valence of  Irish  counseb  in  Irish  matters,  though  undoubtedly 
calculated  to  make  a  most  beneficial  alteration  in  Ireland,  as 
regards  her  resources  and  well  beiiig,  could  not  do  everything. 
Something  else  is  wanted  to  supply  a  real  and  permanent  sti- 
mulus. Something  is  required  that  will  check,  or  mitigate  in 
great  measure,  the  wasting  drains  to  which  she  is  subject. 
No  country  can  really  prosper  when  under  the  influence  of 
large  out-goings  without  return.  Of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen 
millions  of  rents  of  land,  not  less  than  one«fourth  is  esti- 
mated to  be  taken  away  from  Ireland,  without  return,  by 
absentees.  Other  countries  are,  no  doubt,  subject  also  to  the 
drain  of  absenteeism,  but  none  to  this  extent,  as  compared  with 
the  total  of  their  rental ;  and  the  drain  in  their  cases  is  often 
more  than  compensated  by  indraught  from  other  quarters.  But 
Ireland  is  out  of  the  gangway  of  nations,  situate,  as  she  is,  at 
the  extremity  of  Europe ;  ana  accordingly  nothing  comes  in  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  which  goes  from  her.  Tne  mortgages 
on  land,  which  are  a  consequence  of  our  general  impoverishment, 
and  the  power  which  the  consolidation  of  the  Exchequers  in 
1816  gave,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  English  Minister  of  the  day, 
to  carry  off  every  shilling  of  our  revenue — ^these  two  causes  com- 
bine with  the  monster-drain  of  absenteeism,  to  run  up  the  total 
amount  of  our  annual  out-goings,  without  return,  to,  perhaps, 
more  than  seven  millions  I  And  this  in  a  country  where  the 
entire  revenue  receipt  is  not  quite  four  millions  and  a  half; 
and  where  the  final  extension  of  the  whole  high  standard  of 
English  taxation,  by  this  year's  imposition  upon  us  of  the 
Income  Tax,  is  not  estimated  hj  the  most  sanguine,  or  the 
most  deluding,  as  Ukely  to  raise  our  revenue- contributions 
within  £200,000  of  five  millions  !! ! 

How  this  drain  is  to  be  stopped,  or  mitigated,  is  another 
matter,  with  which  we  are  not  now  to  deal.    Unless  it  be 
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checked^  and  thiat  in  tune,  all  appearance  of  prospeiity  in 
Ireland  must  be  fleeting,  or  delasive.  The  human  body  can- 
not maintain  its  vigor  if  the  circalating  fluid,  to  which  it  owes 
that  vigor,  be  allowed  to  issue  from  its  veins, — the  body  po- 
litic must  equally  lose  strength  and  vitality,  when  money,  wfaidi 
is  its  life-blood,  is  constanUy  being  drained  away.  True,  there 
remains  in  the  countly  some  capital — for  argument's  sake  let 
it  be  assumed  that  a  good  deal  remains ;  but  this  furnishes  no 
reason  why  more  should  not  be  kept  at  home  if  possible ;  and 
surely  few  will  contend  that  it  is  better  for  a  country  to  lose 
six  or  seven  millions  without  return,  thau  to  enjoy  the  adTan- 
tages  of  having  them  spent  at  home  ? 

We  conclude  with  earnestly  recommending  the  consideration 
of  these  matters  to  our  representatives,  and  to  all  those  who 
have  in  any  way  a  share  in  controlling  and  directing  oar  for- 
tunes.   The  first  thing  to  be  attempted  is,  to  stop  all  further 
taxation  of  the  country.  Let  do  false  security  delude  our  Mem- 
bers on  this  point.    The  total  violation  of  compact  which  we 
prove  to  have  been  committed  by  England  in  our  r^ard 
since  the  Union,  ought  to  preach  trumpet-tongued,  that  no 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upou  the  right  and  reason  of  our  case, 
or  upon  Imperial  assurances.    The  next  matter  is,  to  insist  tiiat 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  National  expenditure  should  be  givai 
to  Ireland.     l%is  is  quite  within  the  scope  of  immediate  action, 
at  the  very  banning  of  the  next  session ;  and  perseverance 
and  obstinacy,  and  the  ^^making^on^S'Self'tro^lenam^^  system, 
mav  effect  much.    The  third,  and  more  difficult  and  laliorious 
tasx — ^the  attempt  to  undo  some  portion  at  least  of  the  fiscal  in- 
justice that  has  been  inflicted  upon  us,  although  not  a  very  hope- 
ful effort  in  the  British  Parliament,  is  yet  a  duty\  kqA  though 
its  own  end  may  not  be  accomplished,  yet  the  struggle  for  it 
will  materially  assist  and  facilitate  the  two  first  named  objects. 
The  fourth,  and  greatest  of  all,  would  be  to  check  the  wasting 
drains  of  Irish  capital ;  and  revivify  her  industry,  and  her  whote 
body  politic,  by  the  restored  circulation  of  money  at  home. 
To  do  this  something  is  wanted  that  will  give  Irishmen  an  at- 
traction and  an  interest  to  live  in  their  own  country. 

Did  Ireland  obtain  fair  play  and  justice  in  these  respects, 
there  is  abundant  ground  for  believing  that  her  contributions 
to  the  burthens  and  necessities  of  the  empire  would,  within  a 
few  years,  be  as  high  as  ten,  or  even  twenty,  millions  annu- 
ally— paid  more  surely,  and  far  more  easily,  than  our  present 
miserable  revenue  of  less  than  five. 
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Art.  v.— the  STBEETS  OF  DUBLIN. 

NO.  vni. 

The  acclivity  on  which  ''  High-street^'  stands  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  commencement  of  the  Eiscir,  orlsoundanr,  agreed  upon 
in  the  second  century,  when  Ireland  was  divided,  into  two  por- 
tions, between  Owen,  king  of  Munster,  and  Conn,  surnamed 
''  of  the  hundred  battles/'  In  the  ancient  Anglo  Norman 
records  High-street  is  styled  ''  Altus  vicus  /'  and  an  old  writer, 
commenting .  on  the  name  of  Dublin,  observes :  '^  the  Irish 
called  it  Baile  atha  CHath,  that  is,  a  town  planted  upon  hur- 
dels.  For  the  common  opinion  is,  that  the  plot  upon  whidi 
the  civitie  is  builded  hath  beene  a  marish  ground ;  and  for  that 
by  the  art  or  invention  of  the  first  founder,  the  water  could 
not  be  voided,  he  was  forced  to  fasten  the  quakemire  with 
hurdeld,  and  upon  them  to  build  the  citie.  I  heard  of  some 
that  came  of  building  of  houses  to  this  foundation  :  and  other 
hold  opinion  that  if  a  cart  or  waine  run  with  a  round  and 
maine  pase  through  a  street  called  the  High  street,  the  houses 
on  each  side  shall  be  perceived  to  shake/* 

From  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground  in  this  locality,  it  is, 
even  at  the  present  day,  found  nearly  impossible  to  obtain 
secure  foundations  for  buildings  in  High-street,  the  majority  of 
the  houses  in  which  have  been  consequently  erected  on  piles 
and  massive  wooden  frames. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  in  High-street, 
was  founded  as  a  chapel  by  Donagh,  bishop  of  Dublin  in  the 
eleventh  century,  whose  successor,  Bichard  Talbot,  advanced 
it  to  the  dignity  of  a  parochial  church  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  fraternity  of  shoemakers  (fratemitas  sutorum),  or  guild  of 
the  blessed  virgin  Mary,  by  their  charter,  passed  in  1404, 
were  authorized  to  found  a  chantry  of  one  or  more  chaplains, 
for  the  daily  celebration  of  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  in  the  High-street. 
By  another  patent,  dated  £4ih  January,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  Henry  VI.  (1444),  at  the  request  of  the  commons, 
and  with  the  assent  of  a  parliament  held  at  Dublin  in  that  year, 
a  guild  was  founded  for  the  daily  celebration  of  divine  service 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  in  St.  MichaeFs  church. 

Henry  VlII.,  by  charter  in  1541,  assigned  this  church. 
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with  those  of  St.  Michan  and  St.  John,  to  the  three  princifiil 
▼ican  dioral  of  Christ  church,  who  weie  likewise  constatiited 
members  of  the  chapter.  Under  this  charter  John  Gonagfa 
was  made  the  first  vicar  choral,  and  dean's  vicar,  and  zeoei?ed 
the  rectory  of  St  Michael's  as  his  prebend.  la  1544  aicii- 
bishop  Browne  constituted  the  above  mentioned  chmdies 
manently  prebendal,  leaving  them  stiU  attached  to  the  ' 
of  dean  a  vicar,  precentor's  vicar,  and  diancelkHr'a  vicar. 
James  I.,  by  a  new  charter  in  1604,  changed  the  vicars  dio- 
xal  into  tluee  ''canonical  prebendaries,'^  under  whidi  tide 
the  then  occupants  were  coi&med  in  their  appointmentis  and 
this  constitution  is  continued  to  the  present  day. 

During  the  sixteenth,  and  early  part  of  the  seventeeitth 
century,  St.  Michad's  church  was  one  of  the  most  frequented 
in  the  city.  After  the  Bestoration,  however,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  repair  and  rebuild  portions  of  the  edifice,  relative 
to  which  we  find  the  following  document  enrolled  in  the  pa- 
rochial registry : — 

«*  Whereas  for  severall  yeares  past  the  sererall  companies  of  Ihe 
Royall  regiment*  quartered  in  this  city  have  madenae  of  the  chmvh 
of  St.  Michaell's,  Dublin,  eyerr  Friday  for  the  senrioe  of  Qod,  but 
in  all  that  tyme  nothinge  hath  beene  contributed  towards  the  repera- 
tion  of  the  said  church,  or  the  seates  thereof,  which  now  standes  in 
neede  of  much  mendings,  and  the  parishioners  having  mett  this  day 
and  considering  of  the  charge  that  will  repaire  the  same,  doe  finds 
themselves  much  disenabled  to  defray  the  same  charge,  doe  therefete 
make  it  theure  request  that  the  minister  of  the  saide  church  Mr.  John 
Glendie  and  the  present  church  wardens,  calling  with  them  some  of 
the  parishioners  of  the  saide  parish  as  they  thinck  fitt,  doe  waite  on 

*  The  regiment  above  referred  to  was  formed  by  order  of  Charies 
II„  in  16&,  and  granted  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  as  its  first 
colonel,   has  the  power  of  naming  its  officers :   it  was  oomposed  of 
levies  made  in  England,  joined  with  a  portion  of  the  independent 
companies  of  which  the  preyious  force  in  Ireland  consisted,  bdng  thus 
an  English  regiment  for  service  in  Ireland.    It  was  ori^^nallj  called 
the  **  Boyal  Irish  Begiment,"  subsequently  the  "  King's  Foot  Guaids,** 
and  remained  in  the  Ormond  family  until  the  second  duke  of  that 
name  went  over  to  William  III.  when  lieutenant  colonel  William  Dor- 
rington  was  appointed  its  colonel  by  James  II. ;  at  that  period,  howerer, 
the  regiment  had  been  made  completely  Irish  by  the  duke  of  l>roomMsl, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  fidelity  to  the  king's  cause  in  Irelaad. 
As  the  *'  King's  Foot  Guards,*'  the  regiment  fought  throughout  the  wan 
of  the  Beyolution  and  particularly  distinguished  itself  in  the  right  wing 
of  the  Irish  army  at  Aughrim,  where  it  stood  out  longest,  its  ookmel 
being  there  taken  prisoner,  and  its  lieutenant  colonel  W.  M.  Barker, 
together  with  its  chapUiin,  Dr.  Alexius  Stafibrd,  siidn.    The  "King's 
Foot  Guards,"  served  imder  Dorrington  on  the  Continent  till  the  peace  of 
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the  right  honble  the  earle  of  Arran  and  acquaint  his  lordship  with 
theire  present  necessity,  and  do  entreate  his  assistance  (as  coll.  of 
the  saide  regiment)  towardes  the  aforesaide  reperations.  Dated  the 
27th  NoYeim>er9  1674.  John  Glendie,  minister.  Thomas  Rayner. 
Jo  Smith.  Bees  Phillips.  Henry  Aston.  John  Coyne.  Henry 
Steyens.    William  Fisher.    NichoUs  HalL" 

The  result  of  this  application  is  not  recorded^  but  the  build- 
ing appears  to  have  nrogressed  very  slowly.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  steeple  in  ISTG^  reported  that  they  had 
**  viewed  and  admeasured  the  foundation  next  to  St.  Michael's 
lane,  whereon  the  old  steeple  pertajmeing  to  the  said  church 
lately  stood,  and  as  it  is  nowe  laid  open  for  the  buildii^  of  a 
new  one :" 

*'  And  wee  doe  finde  that  betweene  the  said  foundation  of  the  old 
as  it  formerly  stoode  and  the  new  steeple  next  to  the  streete  s^  is  now 
intended  to  oe  erected  to  the  widdow  GarYand's  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  streete,  there  is  only  nine  foote  and  eight  inches.  And 
that  from  the  foundation  of  the  old  steeple  as  aforesaid  unto  the 
church  wall  now  newly  erected  is  six  feet  and  eight  inches-  And 
we  further  certify,  that  for  any  thinff  we  find  or  is  known  unto  us,  the 
said  foundation  of  the  old  steeple  nath  not  been  at  all  removed  but 
is  intended  to  be  built  upon  the  old  foundation.*' 

In  1678  the  minister  and  churchwardens  agreed  with  Tho- 
mas Bayuer  that  he 

**  Should  sett  up  and  affix  upon  merchantable  oake  frames  the  front 
and  the  partitions  of  the  pues  that  are  convenient  to  be  to  the  church 
of  St.  Michaell's  with  good  merchantable  oake  workmanlike  wrought. 
The  materials  and  workmanship  to  be  as  good  as  the  materials  and 
workmanship  of  the  pues  of  St.  Warbrowe's  church  in  the  said  city 


Byswick  in  1607f  and  was  subsequently  broken  up  as  king  James'  foot 
guards,  but  formed  again  in  1096»  as  the  "  Regiment  of  Dorrington/' 
which  it  continued  to  be  until  his  death  in  1718.  From  that  period  tiU 
1766,  it  was  styled  the  **  Regiment  of  Roth,"  from  its  two  sucoessiye  co- 
lonels counts  Both,  of  the  Kilkenny  famUy  of  that  name.  From  1766  it 
was  called  the ' '  Rc^ment  of  Roscommon,"  firom  its  colonel  Robert  IHUon, 
earl  of  Roscommon,  until  1770,  when  it  became  the  '*  Regiment  of  Walsh 
Seriani,''  which  it  continued  tiU  1792,  when  it  was  made  the  ninety-se- 
cond infiuitry  regiment  of  the  line,  as  firom  that  year  the  yarious  regimeota 
of  the  French  army  were  numbered,  instead  of  being  named,  as  before, 
from  any  particular  district,  or  from  the  families  of  their  colonels.  The 
92nd  was  long  known  as  the  royal  regiment  of  Ireland  in  the  sotioe  of 
France,  in  contradistinction  to  the  18th  regiment  in  the  service  of  Bng- 
land,  which,  in  recognition  of  its  gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  was' 
stvled  the  *'  Royal  Irish  Regiment"  by  William  III.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment,  from  its  formation,  will  form  a  portion  of 
Mr.  0*CaUaghan*B  forthcoming  history  of  the  Irish  in  foreign  services. 
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or  any  other  parish  church  within  the  said  citYf  at  the  rate  of  ihc 
shillings  six  pence  sterling  for  every  yard  of  the  front  of  the  said 
pnesy  and  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  sterling  for  ewerj  yard  of  the 
partitions  of  the  said  pues." 

They  agreed  in  1679  for  the  erection  of  an  altar  wiUi  two 
steps,  together  with  a  table  lackered  and  painted ;  also  to  have 
the  columns,  windows  and  cornices  painted  in  ''good  and 
fresh  colours/'  Among  various  other  items  of  expenditoie 
we  find  the  sum  of  £2 :  IS  :  0  paid  for ''  making  and  erectiiig 
a  pair  of  stocks  before  the  church/'  The  seats  appoint^ 
for  the  various  parishioners  were  set  out  bv  the  ministo 
and  churchwardens  in  August,  1679,  and  Apnl,  1680 ;  in  the 
latter  year  the  corporation  of  shoemakers,  having  paid  a  sum  of 
£20,  were  granted  a  seat,  **  number  seven  in  the  south  east 
corner,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  held  their  former  seat/' 
Until  of  late  years,  divine  service  was  specially  performed  in 
this  church,  for  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  annual 
recurrence  of  the  festival  from  which  they  received  their 
name.''^  In  1694  it  was  resolved  by  the  parishioners  to  add 
thirty-five  feet  to  the  steeple,  which,  in  its  then  unfini^ed 
state,  was  about  fifty- two  feet  in  height;  and  the  repairs  of 
the  church  appear  not  to  have  been  completed  until  the  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Among  the  rectors  of  St.  Michael's  church  the  most  re- 
markable were  Daniel  Wytter  (1662-1664),  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Dromore,  who,  in  1673,  presented  to  his 
former  church  '' a  silver  flagon  weighing  71  ounces*';  John 
Francis  (1665-1705),  father  of  the  translator  of  Horace ;  Fran- 
cis Higgins  (1705-1728),  a  political  character,  prosecuted  in 
1712  for  disloyalty;  Gabriel  Jacques  Maturin  (1734-1735); 
and  Edward  Ledwich  (1749-1761),  the  associate  of  Vallancey. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  building  fell  to 
decay,  and  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  other  ceremonies  of 
St.*  Michael's  parish,  appear  to  have  been  solemnized  in  St. 
Mary's  chapel,  Christ  church,  from  the  year  1787,  and  so  con- 
tinned  until  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1815.  The  new  church 
dificfs  in  form  materially  from  the  old  building,  of  which  an 
engraving  is  preserved  on  a  portion  of  the  parish  plate.     The 


*  The  parish  recdred  a  yearly  payment  of  fifteen  shiOings  from  "  Cor- 
pus  Christi  Guild;'*  also  one  shilling  annually  for  '*  Conran's  tomb,  a 
vault  on  each  side  of  the  church.*' 
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original  aisle  of  the  church  ran  parallel  with  High-street^  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  row  of  three  houses ;  in  the  course 
of  the  re-edification  the  various  old  monuments  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  chief  justice  Whitshed^  placed  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  church ;  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  church* 
yard  is  now  occupied  by  the  parochial  schools*  The  parish 
of  St  Michael  covers  an  area  of  only  five  acres  and  two  roods^ 
containing  at  present  127  houses,  and  1,817  inhabitants. 

From  the  manuscript  Doomsday  book  of  the  corporation  of 
DubUn  it  appears  that,  in  1255,  one  of  the  conduits,  or  public 
water  vases  of  the  city,  was  situated  in  High*street,  opposite  to 
the  Tholsel  and  near  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  the  holy  Trinity. 
In  the  unpublished  ''Becorder'sbook''  this  conduit  is  styled  in 
1322,  the  cistern  of  the  water  course  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty of  Dublin,  near  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael  in  the 
High-street;*  and  among  the  city  archives  are  preserved  entries 

*  St.  MichaerB-lane,  contiguous  to  the  church,  described  in  the 
Biztenth  century  as  "Saint  Michael  his  lane,  beginning  at  Saint 
Michael  his  pipe,'*  appears  to  have  been  ancientiy  known  as  Gillamo- 
cholmog*8.8treet :  it  is  styled  *'  Vicus  de  Eylholmok"  in  an  entry  of  the 
year  12B8,  in  the  archives  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  in  the  an- 
cient laws  of  the  city  it  is  caUed  "  Venella  GUmeholmok.*'  The  heads  of 
the  tribe  of  GiUamochoImog,  who  were  lords  of  the  territozy  of  Ui  ZhOm^ 
ehadha  in  Leinster,  which  included  the  land  on  which  the  city  of  Dublin 
stood,  descended,  according  to  Dr. O'Donovan,  from  Dunchadh  the  brother 
of  Faelan,  ancestor  of  the  0*Bymes  of  Leinster.  The  progenitor  itom 
whom  they  took  their  hereditary  surname  was  GiIla-Mocholmog»  i.  e. 
senrant  of  St.  Mocholmog,  son  of  Dunchadh,  son  of  Lorcan,  son  of  Faelan, 
son  of  Muireadach,  son  of  Bran,  son  of  Faelan,  son  of  Dunchadh,  from 
whom  came  the  name  of  Ui  Dunchadha  or  Descendants  of  Dunchadha, 
son  of  Murchadh,  eon  of  Bran  Mut,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  tribes 
of  O'Tuathal  and  O'Byme.  Relative  to  this  family  the  following  entries 
occur  in  the  native  annals :  A.D.  1032,  Ceallach  son  of  Dunchadh,  lord 
of  Ui  Dunchadha  died.  1044,  Murchadh,  son  of  Bran,  lord  of  Ui  Faelain, 
was  slain  by  Mac  Gillamocholmog,  tanist  of  Ui  Dunchadha.  1133, 
Conor,  son  of  Murchadh  Ua  Maelachlainn,  royal  heir  of  Tara,  was  slain 
by  Donnchadh  Mac  Gillamocholmog,  royal  heir  of  Leinster;  and 
Donnchadh  himself  was  kiUed  by  the  men  of  Meath  at  the  end  of  a  month 
in  revenge  of  Conor.  1 141 ,  Diarmaid  Mac  Murchadha,  king  of  Leinster, 
acted  treacherously  towu^s  Muircheartach  Mac  GiUamochoImog,  lord  of 
Feara  Cuahmn  (an  ancient  territory  co-extensive  with  the  half  baron  v  of 
Rathdown)  who  was  blinded  by  him.  1154,  Mac  Gillamocholmogi  lord 
of  Ui  Dunchadha,  was  killed  by  his  bretfiren.  Muircheartach  Mac 
Gillamocholmog  is  styled  king  of  the  men  of  Leinster  (tt]  \A\^Mf\  in 
1 103 ;  Donald  Mac  GiUamochoImog  was  chief  of  the  Northmen  of  Dublin 
from  1125  to  1 134,  and  the  details  of  the  important  service  rendered  by  a 
prince  of  this  family  to  the  Anglo  Norman  invaders  of  Dublin  have  been 
given  in  former  papers  of  the  present  series.  The  history  of  the  family  from 
that  period  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the  only  particulars  to  be  gleaned 
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of  licenees  granted  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centmies 
to  yarions  persons  to  connect  pipes  with  the  dtj  cistema,  for 
the  purpose  of  snpplying  their  houses  with  water,  it  benig  gene- 
rally stipulated  on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  tliat  the  calibre 
of  the  tubes  so  attached  should  not  exceed  that  of  a  qnilL 

At  the  juncture  of  Skinners*  row  and  High-street  stood  Ae 
''  High  Cross"  of  the  city,  at  which,  from  an  early  neiiod,  it  was 
customary  to  read  publicly  proclamations,  papal  bulls,  seDtenoes 
of  excommunication,  and  other  documents  of  importance  to  the 


relatiTe  to  it  are  found  in  the  Anglo  Irish  offidal  manoaeriiita.  In 
1207»  king  John  granted  to  Dermod,  aon  of  Gillamocfaolmog,  all  the  land 
which  hifl  father  held— that  is  the  land  of  LTmerhim  with  fifteen  caro- 
catesin  the  rale  of  Dublin,  and  one  burgage  in  Dublin  to  be  held  by 
him  and  hia  heir  by  serrice  of  one  knight*8  fee  and  two  otter  aldiii 
^eUetde  lutro)  to  be  paid  into  the  king's  exchequer  at  Dublin  on  the 
fiatt  of  St.  Michael ;  reeerring  to  the  king  andhis  neirs  a  cantred  in  the 
land  of  Idmeric  granted  by  John,  when  earl  of  Bforeton,  to  tlie  aaid 
Dennod  and  hia  brother  Botheric.  For  a  collation  of  the  original 
enrolment  of  this  grant,  now  in  the  Tower  of  London,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  erudite  English  antiquary,  Thomas  Dufftu  Hardy»  eaq.  ne 
word  Lymerhim  or  Limeric  is  eridently  an  error,  and  was  probably 
entered  by  the  enrolling  clerk  in  the  reign  of  John  for  a  locali^  of  a 
somewhat  similar  name  In  the  county  of  Dublin—perhaps  lishoke 
(Uof  fOAbAc),  an  ancient  townland  in  the  manor  of  Bsker. 

Dennod's  son  John,  styled  lord  of  Bathdown  by  sir  William  Bcrtham, 
was  one  of  the  Irish  magnates  who  were  summoned  in  1227»  for  the 
first  time,  to  render  semce  out  of  Ireland  to  the  king  of  England  by 
reason  of  their  tenures,  as  appears  from  the  close  roU  of  13  Henry  in., 
preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London.  GiUamochohnog  is  referred  to  by 
Luke,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  a  deed  executed  about  1240,  conyeyiDK 
to  the  burgesses  of  Bathcool  (Sadcull  j  a  common  on  the  hill  of  SK^oou 
(communam  in  monte  de  Slescoll)  together  with  his  men  in  Newtown, 
both  in  the  marshy  and  pasture  land,  as  measured  by  Qillamochdlmog 
and  other  upright  men  (probi  homines)  in  the  time  of  John  Gomyn, 
archbishop  of  DubUn,  1161—1212  {Alani  Bepsf,  Jbl  159).  In  the 
account  of  the  manors  of  the  vale  of  Dublin  ("  Compotus  maneriomm 
Tallis  Dublinii'O  recorded  on  the  unpublished  roU  of  the  pine  of  I2fl2 
(46.  Hen.  III.),  we  find,  under  the  returns  for  the  manor  of  Esker,  John, 
son  of  Dermod,  charged  with  two  otter  skins  for  his  rent  fbr  that  year 
("duo  pelles  lutrinas  *de  redditu  suo  hoc  anno").  In  the  same  roU 
there  also  appears  an  entry  of  forty  shillings  pud  by  him  for  one  senrioe, 
and  for  the  service  of  one  foot  soldier  for  the  army  at  Qreencsstle 
("Johannes  fiUus  Dermot  pro  uno  servido  et  servido  unius  serrientis 
peditis  pro  exercitu  de  Yind*  castri,  xl.  s.**) 

From  an  unpublished  plea  roU  of  the  year  1282  it  appears  that 
king  John  granted  among  other  lands  to  Aland  FitzwiUiBm,  the 
lands  of  the  exchequer  near  X>ublin  with  all  thereto  pertaining  which 
had  been  held  by  "  Gilmeholman,**  and  his  hostehry  at  Dublin  in  the 
house  of  John  the  bishop.  In  the  manuscript  Registry  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Thomas  Court,  Dublin,  there  appear  two  deieds  fh>m  DermoDd 
son  of  '*  Qillemaholmoc  :'*  by  the  first  ne  grants  to  Richard  de  Felda  sU 
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The  mode  in  which  pablic  penances  were  performed  at 
the  ''  High  Cross/'  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  is  Ulas- 
trated  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
'*  High  commission  court''  for  causes  ecclesiastical,  now  publish- 
ed for  the  first  time,  from  the  original  record : — 

*'29  MartU,  1571.  Ojfieium  domnarum  versus  Hemieum  Hineh- 
chffe. 

**  Fynt,  that  he  shall  not  oome  into  nor  kepe  nor  use  the  oompan j 
of  Constance  Kyng  hereafter,  and  shallhe  bounde  to  the  same  emcte 

his  lands  of  Eilrotheri,  except  that  portion  which  he  had  given  to  Ham- 
nrand  Buffo,  for  free  Benrice  of  two  bezants  annnaUy ;  the  second  deed 
conTejs  a  camcate  of  land  in  Kilrethtran  to  the  same  personage,  to  be  hdd 
by  serrice  of  certain  gilt  spurs    ^qoftdam  calcaria  deaurata).     From  tiie 
records  of  the  inonastery  of  AU  HaUows,  Dublin,  we  leani  that  John, 
son  of  Dermod,  granted  to  that  institution  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
soul,  the  soul  of  his  wife  Claricia,  and  those  of  his  forefathers  and  suc- 
cessors the  boat  (bateUum),   which  he  had,  bj  hereditary  right  for 
salmon  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Dublin,  the  canons  of  the  monastMy 
paying  during  his  life  half  a  mark  of  silrer,  and  two  shillings  to  his  heirs 
altier  his  death.    Among  the  witnesses  to  this  deed  were,  the  lady 
Clarida,   the   grantor's  wife;  William  his  seneschal;  Durenald  BCac 
Dnneg;   David,   baron  of  Naas,   and  William  his  son.    By   a  sub- 
sequent   deed,  John,     son  of    John,  son  of  Dermod*  granted    to 
the  same  establishment  his  boat  and  entire  right  to  take  salmon  or 
other  fish  in  the  waters  of  Dublin,  on  condition  that  the  canons  <^  All 
Hallows  should  pray  for  his  own  soul  and  for  those  of  his  ancestors  and 
successors,  and  deliver  to  him  and  his  heirs,  a  rose,  annuaUy  on  thefbstl- 
Til  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  their  monastery  aforesaid ;  this  document 
is  witnessed  by  Thomas  de  Wyncester,  mayor  of  Dublin ;  and  the  donor 
was  included  among  the  magnates  of  Imand  addressed  in  1302  by 
Edward  I.,  relative  to  the  termination  of  his  wars  in  ScotUmd.    An 
unpublished  Memorandum  roll  of  1304-5  contains  a  rpyal  writ  to  John 
Wogan,  justiciaxy,  setting  forth,  that  John,  son  of  Badulphus,  had  me- 
morialed the  king  that  his  ancestor  Gylmeholmok  held  from  John, 
sometime  king  of  England,  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Kummerin 
(Ummery  ?),  county  of  Dublin,  by  one  knight*s  fee,  which  lands  by 
minorities  during  the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  in.,  and  Edward  I.,  had 
always  successively  been  so  declared,  notwithstaadinp:  which  he  had 
been  charged  and  distrained  for  the  service  of  one  knights  fee  on  the 
various  hostings  in  those  parts  from  the  above  time.    In  1406  we  find 
John,  son  of  Dermod,  charged  with  two  otter  skins  for  his  rent  of  Radon 
(Bathdown),  for  the  same  year ;  five  otter  skins  for  the  two  years  and  a 
hidf  preceding,  and  one  hundred  and  six^-two  etter  skins  for  the  arrears 
of  tms  rent  for  many  years  then  past,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty' nine  otter  skins.    This,  which  ia  the  last  entry  accessible  re- 
lative to  the  fiunily  of  Qillamocholmog,  is  recorded  on  an  unpublished 
Pipe  Boll  of  10  Hen,  IV.  under  the  following  head—*'  Compotus  oomita- 
tns  Dublin  ab  octavo  die  Februarii  anno  regni  regis  ^usdem  decimo  per 
Waltemm  l^yreU,  Thomam  filium  Simonis  Cruys,  Bobertum  White  et 
Joannem  D^rpatrik,  viceoomites,  et  Bogenim  Walsh  ballivum  libertatis 
de  Sancto  Sepolcro.*' 
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in  a  bonde  of  recogniunce  for  a  cli,  otherwise  to  be  committed  to 
prison,  there  to  oe  kept  in  such  sorte  that  nejther  he  to  ber 
nor  she  to  him  shall  have  accesse  in  any  wise.  Secondlie,  That 
upon  Saturdaie  nert  ensewen^  at  iz  of  the  clocke  in  the  mt^n- 
jng  he  the  said  Eyland  alias  Hmchediffe  shall  come  mito  the  Crosse 
m  the  Highe  streete  of  Dublin  haying  on  a  white  shete  from  his  shoU 
ders  downe  to  the  eround  rounde  about  him  and  a  paper  about 
his  heade  wherupon  shall  be  written  « For  admUeri :  leaving  kU  w^  m 
England  ah/te  and  maryeng  with  another  here,'  and  a  white  wande 
in  h(B  hand  and  then  and  there  ffoe  up  unto  the  highest  staire  of  the 
Orosse  and  there  sitt  duryi^  all  the  time  of  the  markette  ^untill  jt 
be  ended,  andfurder  decreed  that  Constance  Kyng  shall  not  hereafter 
in  any  wise  resort  or  have  accesse  unto  him  or  kepe  him  companj  and 
to  performe  the  same  they  toke  hir  othe  which  she  gave  upoD  the 
houe  evanffelists,  and  furder  after  that  Hinchcliffe  hath  done  his  pe- 
nance as  aforesaid,  they  decreed  he  sholdgoe  to  prison  againe,  there 
to  remayne  and  abide  untill  yt  shall  please  the  Commissioners  to  take 
furder  order  in  this  cause.'*  f/W.  22.) 

**26Junii,  1572.     Officmm  daminarum  versus  Constanciam  Ky^^ 

civitatis  Dublin,  viduam. 

**  That  upon  Sondaie  next  ensewing  the  date  above  written  the 
said  Constance  togither  with  the  said  Hinchecliffe  shall  come  before 
momyng  praier  unto  the  cathedral]  churche  of  the  blessed  Trynitie 
in  Dublin  biurefote  and  barelegged  and  having  on  eyther  of  them  and 
about  them  on  there  uppermost  garment  a  white  shete  from  the  shol- 
ders  downe  to  the  ankles  and  a  white  wand  in  either  of  ther  hands 
and  so  come  to  the  churche  dore  of  the  said  churche  and  there  from 
the  begynninff  of  morning  praier  remaine  knelyng  downe  upon  there 
knees  untill  tne  service  be  all  ended  and  then  they  shall  goe  and  stand 
upon  a  stole  before  the  pulpitte  from  the  beg^pning  of  the  serm<» 
untill  yt  be  ended.  And  furder  after  the  premisses  they  shall  in  lyke 
manner  the  next  markett  daie  following  from  ix  of  the  clock  untill  n 
sitte  together  penytent  wise  in  manner  and  forme  aforesaid,  haTii^ 
besides  the  premises  aboute  either  of  there  heades  a  paper  hujns  tenoris 
*  This  is  for  adultery  and  perjurie,'  and  this  upon  the  highest  stepps  of 
the  Crosse  in  the  markette  place  in  Dublin  with  there  faces  towards 
the  people."  (FoHo  70  d.J 

**^th  Octobris,  1572.  Offidum  dominorum  versus  Georgium 
Bateman  de  KUmaynam  et  Benedictam  meretricem  quam  tenet. 

*^  That  upon  Saterdaie  come  sevennyc^ht  next  enseweing  the  date 
hereof  at  the  pryme  of  the  markett  bothe  they  shall  come  unto  the 
Crosse  of  the  markette  in  Dublin  with  shetes  from  their  sholders  unto 
the  grounde  and  papers  on  there  heades  whereon  shallbe  written '  Fur 
adultery,*  and  wnite  roddes  in  their  hands  and  so  contynue  from  the 
tyme  of  there  comyng  untill  the  market  be  ended.  And  after  and 
besides  the  premysses  shall  upon  Sondaie  sevennyght  then  next  follow- 
ing in  the  churche  of  St.  Owen's,  within  Dublin,  where  there  shalbea 
sermon,  in  manner  and  forme  aforesaid,  come  to  the  said  churche  at 
the  begffinning  of  service,  and  there  at  the  entryng  in  of  the  chauncell, 
openly  knele  untill  the  precher  goe  up  into  the  pulpitte,  and  then 
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rvsing  shall  goe  and  stand  before  the  pulpitte^  there  faces  turned  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  congregacion,  untill  the  sermon  be  ended> 
and  then  penjtently  and  openly  shall  acknowledge  there  faults  and 
ask  forgevenes.  Et  interim  Domini  comiserunt  eomm  utrumque 
Marescallo  salvo  custodiend/  '*  (FoL  75.) 

The  custom  of  publishing  proclamations  at  the  ''High 
Cross/*  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  other  offi- 
cers of  state,  was  continued  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  until  it 
was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  monument,  which  had  be- 
come an  impediment  to  the  thoroughfare  in  this  then  frequented 
part  of  the  city. 

High-street  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  streets  within  the  walls  of  Dublin  during  the 
middle  ages.  Of  the  flesh  shambles  which  were  held  in  High- 
street  until  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  writer  in  the  sixteenth 
century  observes: — "The  great  expenses  of  the  citizens  maie 

f)robalie  be  gathered  by  the  worthie  and  fairlike  markets^  week- 
ie  on  Wednesdaie  and  Fridaie  kept  in  Dublin.  Their  sham- 
bles is  so  well  stored  with  meat  and  their  market  with  oorne, 
as  not  onelie  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  other  countries,  you  shall 
not  see  anie  one  shambles,  or  anie  one  market  better  rnmished 
with  the  one  or  the  other,  than  Dublin  is.''  The  same  author 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  riot  in  this  locality  in  1531 : 

'<  In  the  second  year  ofSkeffington  his  government,  it  h^pened 
that  one  Henrie  White,  servant  to  Benet  a  merchant  of  Dublin, 
was  pitching  of  a  cart  of  haie  in  the  I-IiKh«>8treet;  and  having  offered 
boies  plaie  to  passengers  that  walked  to  and  fro,  he  let  a  bottle 
(truss >  of  his  haie  fall  on  a  souldiors  bonet,  as  he  passed  byhia  cart. 
The  souldior  taking  this  knavish  knacke  in  dudgeon,  hurled  his  dag» 
ger  at  him,  and  having  narrowlie  mist  the  princocks,*  he  sticked 
it  in  a  post  not  farre  off.  White  leapt  down  from  the  cart, 
and  thrust  the  souldior  through  the  shoulder  with  his  pike.  Where- 
upon there  was  a  great  uprore  in  the  citie  between  the  souldiors 
and  the  apprentises,  in  as  muche  as  Thomas  Barbie  being  the  maior, 
having  the  kine  his  sword  drawne,  was  hardlie  able  to  appease 
the  fraie,  in  which  diverse  were  wounded,  and  none  slaine.  The 
lord  deputie  issued  out  of  the  castell,  and  came  as  far  as  the  pillorie,f 
to  whome  the  maior  posted  thorough  the  prease  with  the  swora. 
naked  under  his  arme,  and  presented  White  that  was  the  brewer 
of  all  this  g^boile  to  his  lordship*  whome  the  govemour  pardoned. 


*  A  pert  forward  youth,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  In  the  dialogue  be« 
tween  Capulet  and  Tybalt  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Aqti.  Scene  v. 

t  The  pilloiy  stood  at  the  junction  of  Werburgh  and  Fishamble  streeti. 
See  the  first  paper  of  the  present  series. 
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u  well  for  his  courage  in  bickerinff  m  for  his  retchlesse  lifnpBrttie 
and  pleasantnesse  in  telling  the  whole  disoourM.  Wfaerdwy  a  nai 
maj  see  how  manie  bloadie  quarels  a  bralling  swathlmckler  rase 
pick  out  of  a  bottle  of  hue,  namelie  when  his  braines  are  fanbitta 
with  a  bottle  of  nappie  ale." 

Among  ''  the  places  of  most  publicke  note  whereunto  the 
priests  did  resort  to  Masse  in  Dublin/'  particoLuized  in  a  do- 
oiunent  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  we  find  noticed  certain  back- 
rooms in  the  houses  of  Nicholas  Qudtrot^  Carye^  and  the 
widow  O'Hagan,  in  the  High  street* 


t  A  narrow  passage  leading  from  High-street  to  Cook-street,  and  tiwofis 
to  the  qoaj,  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  in  Elizabeth's  time  as  **  Bam  lane," 
alias  the  *'  Schoole-house  lane,**  bj  the  latter  of  which  names  H  is  stlQ 
known.  Of  the  sohool  from  which  this  locality  acquired  its  namew  no 
account  has  been  preseryed,  but  we  ftod,  in  a  local  author  of  the 
sixteentli  century,  notices  of  the  following  Dublin  schoolmasters : — 
*'  Patrike  Cusacke,  a  gentleman  borne,  and  a  scholer  of  Ozfoxd,  some- 
time schoolemaister  in  Dublin,  and  one  that  with  the  learning  that  God 
did  impart  him,  gare  great  Light  to  his  countrie ;  he  impkned  his  stodies 
rather  m  the  instructing  of  scholers,  than  in  penning  of  books,  he  flomiahed 
in  the  yeare  one  thounnd  five  hundred  three  score  and  six,  and  wrote 
in  Latino  Dirersa  epigrammata."  **  Michael  Fitsrimons,  schooleDiBster 
in  Dublin,  a  proper  student,  and  a  diligent  man  in  his  profeanon,  he  wrote 
Orationem  in  adrentum  comitis  Essezin  DubUniun^  Epitaphion  in  mor- 
tem Jacobi  Stanihursti,  DlTersa  epigrammata."  Macgrane,  a  sduxrfe* 
master  in  Dublin  at  the  same  period,  is  also  noticed  by  the  antibor  of 
"  carols  and  sundrie  ballads.*'  From  the  reign  of  James  L,  the  name 
of  School- house  lane  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
line  of  street  which  extended  from  High-street  to  Cook-street,  while  the 
appellation  of  Ram  lane  was  given  to  the  passage  since  known  as  **  Skip- 
per's alley,'*  running  from  Cook-street  to  the  Merchants*-quay.  In 
1613  John  Laffon,  **a  young  gentleman,  bom  in  the  ooun^  of  Ttp- 
peraxy,  was  slain  at  the  end  of  School-house  lane  near  Oook-street, 
Dublin,  by  one  Edward  Musgrare,  a  quamUing  soldier  of  the  guard, 
who  was  therefore  apprehended  and  arraigned  in  the  King^  bench,  and 
there  condemned  of  wilful  murder,  and  adjudged  to  be  drawn,  hanged 
and  quartered.**  In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find 
John  Brocas  (1701),  and  Elizabeth  Sadleir  (1719),  publishers,  residing 
in  this  locality ;  and  of  the  King's  bench  office,  whi(m  was  held  here  till 
1745,  the  lords'  committee  in  1789  reported  as  follows : — 

*'  The  King's  bench  office  is  in  School-house  lane,  one  of  the  nazrow- 
est  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  clerk  informed  the  lords'  committee  that 
about  two  years  ago  a  fire  broke  out  yeiy  near  the  office,  which  gaTa 
•  them  a  great  alarm,  and  there  is  now  (1789)  an  old  cage-work  hoose^ 
within  so  small  a  distance,  as  to  make  its  situation  Tery  dangerous.  In 
this  office  are  kept  several  outlawries  and  attainders,  uiose  particular^ 
of  Papists,  on  account  of  the  rebellions  in  1641  and  1688.  If  these 
should  be  burned,  the  tords'  committees  fear,  that  the  Fkvtestant  pos- 
sessors would,  at  best,  be  exposed  to  vexatious  law-suits,  to  deftnd  and 
establish  th^r  titles  to  many  forfeited  estates." 
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The  principal  inhabitants  of  this  street  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  the  aldermen  and  merchants  of  the  city,  as 
Bichard  Barry,  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1610,  father  of  the  first 
lord  Santry;  Patrick  Dixon  (1619);  and  alderman  Walter 
Kennedy,  founder  of  the  Qondalkin  family,  noticed  in  our  last 
paper.  Tokens  are  also  extant  issued  by  the  following  resi* 
dents  of  High-street :— r 

Elnathan  Brocke,  seedman,  1657  :  Mathew  French,  1655; 
Arthur  Harvey,  1656 ;  Gerrard  CoU^,  apothecaiy  at  the  sign 
of  the  red  cross ;  Henry  Beynolds ;  Henry  Warren;  Ignatius 


A  passage  leading  from  School-house  lane  to  <*  Cock-hill*'  was 
styled  "  Bor*s-court/'  apparently  from  the  family  of  Bor,  who,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  serenteenth  century,  resided  in  St.  Michael's  pa- 
rish. In  1618  James  I.  granted  a  patent  to  Christian  Bor  and  Jcum 
Bor,  gentlemen,  of  lower  Germany,  "  that  they  be  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  servitude  of  the  German  or  Irish  nation,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
priyileges  of  English  subjects,**  for  a  sum  of  £1  68.  8d.  During  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  Bors  appear  to  hare  been  exten* 
sively  engaged  in  commerce  with  Holland,  and  Christian  Bor  was  one 
of  the  merchants  interested  in  the  Dutch  trade,  who  contested  the  right 
of  the  corporation  of  Dublin  to  levy  a  tax  for  harbour  dues,  of  three-pence 
in  the  pound  on  their  shipping,  which  was  tried  in  the  exchequer  in  1682, 
and  decided  in  favour  of  the  corporation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  hist 
century  one  of  the  Bors  was  brigadier-general  in  the  British  army,  and 
a  branch  of  the  fiunily  still  resides  at  Ballydoolin,  County  Kildare  The 
name  of  '*  Bor's  court'*  has,  in  the  present  century,  been  corrupted  into 
"  Borris  court  ;**  a  very  large  and  handsome  house  which  stood  on  its 
northern  side,  has  fallen  within  the  last  few  years,  and  its  ruins  are  tra- 
ditionally stated  to  be  those  of  the  '*  great  house**  of  the  personage  firom 
whom  the  court  received  its  title. 

"  Cock-hill,'*  a  narrow  passage  extending  fh>m  *'  Bor's  court,**  across  the 
upper  part  of  Winetavern  street,  to  St.  John's  lane,  is  styled  in  the  old 
parochial  documents  "Bowenlane*^  (1^28),  '*  Bowning  lane"  (1572),  the 
**  Rounde  hme"  (1594)  and  **  BowUng  hme"  in  1674.  In  1514  William 
Chamberlaine,  of  Eilmke,  gent,  set  to  John  Bawson,  a  house  in  this 
locality  afterwards  known  as  the  «*  Frank  house,"  which  he  held  from 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  a  rent  of  ten  shillings  a  year. 
Bawson  in  1518  set  thishouse  to  Patrick  Field  (or  De  La  Felde)  of  Dub- 
lin, merchant,  who  acquired  considerable  properhr  in  this  vidniQr,  which 
he  bequeathed  in  1522  to  the  church  of  St.  MichaeL  In  a  deed  of  the 
year  1537,  we  find  notice  of  *'  new  houses  on  the  hill ;"  and  in  1569  the 
'*' Fhuik  house,"  otherwise  called  '*  Chamerlyn*s  Inns,"  was  set  by  the 
parish  to  WiUiam  Fits  Symoo,  merchant,  at  a  low  rent,  in  consideration 
of  his  having  defrayed  the  expence  of  certain  repairs  of  the  church.  The 
locality  appears  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  *'  Cock-hill"  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  which  period  it  is  noticed  as  the  fish-market  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  manuscript  book  of  revenue  of  the  year  1592  in  the  exchequer 
xeooord  office,  we  find  notice  of  a  house  belonging  to  Nicholas  Fits  Sy- 
mtms  of  Dublin,  alderman,  in  the  tenure  of  John  Dillon,  on  the  eastern 
fart  of  the  hill,  6alM  "Dock-hill,  alias  CockphiU,"  in  St  John's  parish. 
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Browne^  pewterer,  1671;  John  Smith,  merchantt;  John 
Betson,  merchant,  at  the  sim  of  the  white  licm;  John 
Warren,  tallow  chandler;  Nichoua  White;  Bichard  Greenwood, 
merchant;  Thomas  Grould,  merchant;  Thomas  Pagett,  tal- 
low chandler ;  William  Holme ;  Jonathan  Batterton,  pewterer, 
1663,  and  William  Milles,  clothier,  1671. 
On  the  south  side  of  High-street  was  the  residence  of  Mark 

fattick  Naughten,  surgeon,  resided  here  in  1592.  and  amonir  the  patenl 
rolls  of  James  I.,  there  appears  a  grant  in  1604  of  a  mesanage  laftdj 
waste,  on  the  eastern  part  of  DotcfaiU,  otherwise  Cock-hill,  in  the  paiish 
of  St.  Olave.  On  the  rebuilding  of  the  Dnblin  Uw  courts  in  1666,  the 
law  offices  of  the  Tarious  courts  were  remoyed  to  "  Cock-hill,**  where 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Bemembrancer  was  kept  in  a  house  hdd  from 
Eliza  Fitt  at  the  annual  rent  of  £44  13s.  4d.  The  insecori^  and  la- 
oonTenienoes  of  the  offices  here  occasioned  the  following  memonal,  wiuA 
is  now  printed  for  the  first  time  fh>ni  the  original  in  the  Ezehe^ner  Be- 
cord  Office,  Four  Courts  :— 

'*  The  humble  representation  of  the  Chiefe  Bememhranoer  and  tihe 
derke  of  the  pleas  office  of  his  mijesty's  court  of  Exchequer. 

* '  Humbly  sheweth  that  the  former  patentees  of  the  said  officea  were  ne- 
cessitated  upon  the  rebuildeing  of  the  Four  Courts  in  Christchnrch  lane, 
Dublin,  to  remoore  the  seyenUl  offices  from  the  said  Four  Courts  to 
the  pUice  where  they  now  are,  vizt  to  Cocke  hill,  Dublin,  which  was 
the  most  convenient  place  they  could  finde  neare  the  said  Fonze  Goorta, 
that  the  said  offices  are  in  greate  danger  of  fire  by  reason  of  the  adjaoent 
houses  being  timber  worke,  and  ale-houses  kept  Uierein,  and  even  in  the 
cellar  under  the  said  offices  there  is  an  ale-house  kept  and  oonataat 
fires  in  the  same.  That  about  twelre  yeares  agoe  the  beame  of  the 
next  adjacent  house  to  the  said  offices  took  fire  and  had  burnt  a  good 
way,  but  by  the  timely  disoorery  thereof  the  same  was  with  dilBCT^y 
extinguished,  and  Utely  the  chimney  of  the  adjacent  houses  took  fix^ 
and  the  next  house  thereto  being  a  timber  house  was  like  to  be  fired  whidh 
if  it  had,  the  offices  had  undoubtedly  beene  burnt.  That  the  said 
offices  are  rery  inconvenient  and  extremehr  too  narrow  and  stnite 
and  smaU  to  laye  up  the  records  of  the  said  offices  oonTcniently,  and  ia 
order  as  they  diould  be  kept,  and  humbly  offer  that  they  cannot  find 
out  any  conrenient  and  safe  place  to  remore  the  said  offloes  to,  nor 
indeed  can  there  be  any  security  of  tha  records  unlesse  offices  and  re- 
positoryes  be  built  in  some  secure  and  conrenient  place  for  preaenration 
of  the  records  of  the  said  offices,  which  are  rery  numerous. 

Thomas  ICaule,  Qaeen*s  Bemembrancer. 
Arth.  Nixon." 

The  Chief  Bemembrancer's  office  was  remored  from  '*  Codc-hiil'' 
to  Kennedy's-lane  or  court  in  1716,  and  idthough  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  hare  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  above  remonstrance  the 
great  mass  of  the  most  raluable  Anglo-Irish  public  records  are  at  the 
present  day  in  a  scarcely  better  condition  as  to  safety  and  arranga* 
ment  than  they  were  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  <*Cock-hu*' 
was  demolished  in  the  present  century  by  the  *'Wide  street  aooi* 
missioners,**  who,  to  carry  out  thefar  plans,  purchased  the  estate  in  tUs 
locality  held  by  Michaers  parish  under  the  will  of  Patrick  Fidd, 
referred  to  at  page  947. 
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Quinn,  lord  major  of  Dublin  in  1667.  A  branch  of  the 
dan  of  (yCainn  or  CyQuinn  appears  to  have  settled  in 
this  city  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  Walter  Qainn  of  Dublin 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  1600^  a  collection  of  epigrams, 
anagrams  and  poems  in  Latin  and  English^  entitled  "  Serum 
poeticmn  in  honorem  Jacobi  sexti^  serenissimi  ac  potentissimi 
Scotorum  regis/^  Thomas  Quin^  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  stationed  at  Dublin  in  1642,  was  untiring  in  his  re« 
ligious  exertions,  and  used  occasionally  to  attire  himself  as  a 
soldier,  a  gentleman,  or  a  peasant,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  Puritiuis  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  houses  of  the 
Catholics.  Father  Quin,  who  wrote  a  report  on  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  from  1652  to  1656, 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Nantes,  thence  to  St  Malo,  and 
died  in  1663.  Alderman  Mark  Quin,  of  High-street,  was 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  residents  in  St.  MichaeFs  parish, 
the  plate,  money  and  documents  of  which  appear  from  the 
Church  records  to  have  been  kept  at  his  house,  until,  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy  at  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  he  committed  suicide 
by  cutting  his  throat  in  Christ  Church.  He  left  an  estate  of 
about  one  thousand  per  annum  to  his  son  James  Quin,  who 
studied  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
England,  and  married  a  lady  whose  husband  was  reputed  to 
be  dead,  having  not  been  heard  of  for  many  years.  By  this 
lady,  Quin  had  a  son  called  James,  born  in  1693,  some 
time  after  whose  birth  Mrs.  Quin's  former  husband  returned 
and  re-claimed  his  wife.  Quin's  illegitimacy  having  been 
established,  his  father^s  estate  passed  to  the  Whitsheds,''^  the 

*  In  1619  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Michael's  parish  set  to  Margaret 
Staples  for  61  years,  at  the  annuiii  rent  of  flftj-three  shiUings,  a  house 
and  back-side  on  Cock-hiU,  This  house  in  1676  was  re-set  by  them  for 
a  similar  period,  at  eight  pounds  per  annum,  to  Thomas  and  Samuel 
Whitshed,  sons  of  William  Wliitshed,  late  of  Dublin,  merchant.  Tho- 
mas Whitshed  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  his  son  WiUiam  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  of  Ireland  in  1709,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  in 
1714,  and  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  17*27,  in  which  year  he 
died,  from  the  effects,  it  was  said,  of  the  Tirulent  lampoons  with 
which  he  was  assailed,  for  his  conduct  in  prosecuting  the  printer  of 
the  "  Drapier's  letters."  His  monument,  as  noticed  at  page  943,  is 
in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Michael's  clmrch,  and  his  last  representative, 
as  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  was  the  late  admiral  sir  James  Whitshed. 
The  motto  on  Whitshed*s  coach  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  Swift's 
satires,  comihencing  with  the  lines 

**  iAbertat  tt  natmle  ntum : 

Fine  words !  I  wonder  where  roa  stole  *em." 
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heirs  at  law^  and  the  young  man,  being  left  on  h»  own  le- 
iMVLtces,  appeared  in  the  character  of  ''  Abel''  in  the  ^Cobb- 
mittee''  at  Smock-alley  theatre  in  1714,  and  aftenrarda  be- 
came one  of  the  most  eminent  actors  of  his  day.  Smollett 
declared  that  Qnin  was  ''one  of  the  best  bred  meD  in  Ae 
kingdom/'  and  the  satirist  Chnrchill  speaking  of  him  aaya : 

MSat  though  iti'WCilyMon'a  fcwe  ire  AiaaBoir, 
Nor  to  antlqiittjr  aohmlMiTO  bow; 
Thonadi  we  deny  Imeglnery  grace, 
Foonoed  oa  aeeldeBte  of  ttme  end  ^aee; 
Tet  reel  worth  of  ev'rj  growth  ihall  beer 


Pne pcelee^nor, miiet we, Quin, liotget  theettaarei 
I  wordftbore 

ofiei 
le  ehi    , 
I,  vet  no 
No  eetor  mtr  greeter  heii^te  eooM  reedi 


His  wordftbore  sterling  welght^nenroas  and  Strang 

Wf  In  art,  he  ehleflj  bed  preteoi. 

To  keep  up  nnmbers,  yet  not  forfeit  senaei 


In  manly  tides  of  sense  thef  lokled  ahn^ 
Happj  in  art,  he  ehleflj  bed  preteoee 


In  aU  the  laboued  artilloe  of  speech." 

Alderman  Mark  Qoin  beqaeathed  to  the  wardens  of  ^ 
Michaers  Ghandi  in  trust  for  the  poor  widows  of  the  peiidi, 
the  sum  of  fifty-two  shillings  out  of  his  house  in  High-airee^ 
which  at  the,  commencement  of  the  last  century  was  known 
as  the  sign  of  the  "  Flying  horse."  **  Among  the  taverns  here, 
were  the  "Swan",  kept  in  1666,  bv  Dyer  Phiffips;  ''Patfa 
Coffee  house,  over  against  St.  Nicnolar  church,"  in  whidi 
the  noted  John  Danton  held  his  book  auctions  in  1698;  we 
likewise  find  notice  of  the  ''Golden  Elagon  (1701)"  and  the 
''Bed  Lyon  tavern  (1714)/'  avei^la^  estabhshm^it  on 
the  north  side  of  the  street.  In  High-etreet  also  was  located 
the  first  Dublin  Post  house  of  which  any  record  has  been 
hitherto  discovered. 

A  regular  postal  communication  between  Dublin  and  Eng* 
land  appears  to  have  been  first  established  during  the  wars  of 
Shane  O'Neil  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when,  according  to  a 
contemporary  chronicler,  "bicause  in  these  troublesome  times 
it  were  meet  advertisements  should  go  to  and  from  hir  majestie 

The  flaidde  of  hii  ancestor  Qaio  wm  recalled  in  an  ^igram  circalated 
through  the  town*  beginning, 

"I  am  not  grandson  of  that  ass  Qoin; 
Nor  can  70a  prore  It^  Mr.  Paaoain." 

And  alio  in  the  following  lines :— . 

**  In  chorch  yonr  nandslre  oat  his  throat; 
To  do  the  Job  too  long  he  tarried: 
He  should  here  had  my  hearty  Tote 
To  ent  Us  throat  before  he  married." 

Soott  and  the  other  commentators  on  Swift  appear  to  have  been  totally 
bfnorant  of  the  circwnstances  above  narrated  in  connexion  with  the 
Qoins  and  WhiUhed. 
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and  counooU  to  the  lord  deputie,  and  so  likewise  firom  his  lord- 
ship to  them^  order  was  taken  for  the  more  speedie  conveiance 
of  letters  reciproke,  there  should  be  set  posts  appointed  be- 
tweene  London  and  Ireland/'  A  writer  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  tells  us  that  "Every  great  man  in  the  country  hath 
his  rhymer,  his  harper,  and  his  known  messenger  to  run  about 
the  country  with  letters/'  In  1656,  it  having  been  found  thatthe 
horse  of  the  army  were  ''  much  wearied,  and  his  highness'  af- 
fayres  much  prejudiced,  for  want  of  a  post  office  to  cany  pub- 
lique  letters/  the  council  employed  Evan  Yaughan,  who  speed- 
ily settled  the  stages,  thereby  easing  the  cavalry  horses,  who  had 
previously  been  the  only  posts  by  whom  public  letters  were  con- 
veyed. Thurloe  subsequently  appointed  Yaughan  deputy  post 
master,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Talbot;  previous  to  this,  by 
order  of  the  commissioners  of  parliament  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
the  Irish  treasury  had  been  cnarged  with  an  allowance  of  about 
£100  per  annum  to  major  Swift,  postmaster  at  Holyhead,  for  the 
maintenance  of  fourboatmen  added  to  the  packet  boats  at  the  rate 
of  eightpence  per  diem,  and  dghteen  shillmgs  per  month  to  each 
manfor  wa^.  Post  houses  appear  to  have  been  first  established 
in  the  principal  towns  of  Irelimd  late  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
when  also,  as  noticed  in  a  former  oaper,  the  general  post  office 
of  Dublin  was  removed  to  Fishamble-street,  and  the  site  of  the 
old  post  house*  in  High-street  occupied  by  the  buildings  still 

*  In  1668  the  building  U  stated  to  be  a  "  timber  house  in  High-street, 
with  a  large  backside  or  garden  plott  reaching  to  Back  Lane,  now  called 
the  Post  ilottse ;"  and  in  the  MS.  Bule  book  of  the  Exchequer  (A.D. 
1740,  page  6)  it  is  described  as  foUows: — **  One  messuage  or  tenement 
slated,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  old  Post  Office,  situate  in 
High-street  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  extending  in  front  about  thirty  feet, 
with  yards  backsides  and  buildings  to  Back  lane,  and  two  tenements, 
stable  and  coach  house  to  Back  lane,  sixty-two  feet  or  thereabouts.  Mear- 
ing  and  bounding  on  the  east  part  to  Mr.  Reilly 's  holding,  and  partly  to  a 
stable  and  coach  house  of  Mr.  (Cornelius)  Caliaghan's  on  the  east,  partly 
to  a  concern  fronting  High-street  belonging  to  Mr.  Curtis,  and  partly  to 
a  concern  firontixig  Buk  lane  belonging  to  Mr.  Donovan,  on  the  north 
to  High-street,  and  on  the  south  to  Back  lane,  and  all  that  house  and 
tenement  wherein  Mr.  Kilbume  formerly  dwelt,  containing  eighty ^)ne 
rooms,  situate  in  Kilbum*B  aUey,  between  High  street  and  Back  Une, 
and  also  all  that  house  formerly  held  by  Mr.  William  Wise,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  back-house  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  in  High-street. 
Except  the  passage  that  leads  from  tne  said  house  called  Kilbnm's  house, 
through  Timothy  Bamer^  house  in  High-street."  From  the  proceedings 
in  this  case  It  appears  that  the  old  Post  Office  was  purchased  in  1732  by 
Matthew  Pagitt,  who  assigned  it  to  Michael  Reeres,  gent,  the  latter  was 
illegally  dispossessed  of  it  by  James  Maculla,  against  whom  the  assignee 
applied  for  an  attachment  in  1740. 
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known  as  ''Mac  Culla's  court/'  apparentiy  so  called  from 
having  been  the  residence  of  James  MacnJla,  projector  of  s 
copper  coinage  for  Ireland,  who,  in  1727,  puUished  at  DaUin  : 

**  Beasons  and  observations  most  humbly  proposed  bj  James  Mar 
culla  of  the  chy  of  Dublin,  pewterer,  artificer  in  divers  metals,  tiz^ 
pewter,  brass,  and  copper,  ke.  For  the  manofactnrinff  copper  half- 
pence and  farthings  in  the^  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  or&r  to  redoee;* 
and  to  nay  off  50,000L  of  the  debt  of  the  nation,  and  to  ciroilate 
200,000L  more  in  cash,  than  there  is  now  in  the  same,  and  likewse 
to  promote  the  manufacturing  of  copper  sheets  and  bottoms  of  the 
ore  and  mine  of  the  kingdom  to  the  profit  of  many  thousands  of  pounds 
to  the  country,  all  wUch  will  prevent  the  subjects  losing  mt  least 
5001.  per  cent  by  the  circulation  of  counterfeit  halfpence,  and  will 
also  stop  the  exportation  of  the  silver  specie  to  the  unreasonable  pro- 
fit of  the  exporters  of  9391.  sterl.  per  aun.  But  this  will  encourage 
the  exportation  of  the  lawful  halfpence,  to  the  exporter's  profit  of 
21S71.  per  cent  per  ann.  And  also  some  observations  why  the  nation 
refused  Mr.  Wood's  ooyne,  whereby  they  would  probably  have  lost 
383^971.  sterl.  all  of  which  will  hereafter  more  fully  appear."  dva. 
pp.  21. 

In  the  succeeding  year  he  published  another  treatise  on  the 
same  subject  with  the  following  title : — 

**  The  lamentable  cry  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  narliament.  A 
coinage  or  mint,  proposed.  The  parliament  of  Irelana's  address,  and 
the  king's  answer  thereunto,  relating  to  the  coining  copper  half-pence 
and  farthings  for  this  nation.  With  several  reasons  and  observations, 
shewing  the  great  necessity  there  is  for  such  a  coin ;  and  a  scheme 
laid  down,  demonstrating  that  the  nation  will  have  an  increase  in 
cash,  as  well  eold  and  silver,  as  copper  money,  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  sterl.  by  means  thereof:  And  that  the  said 
summ  may  be  deemed  all  profit  to  the  kingdom.  By  James  Maculla 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  artificer  in  divers  metals,  viz.  pewter,  brass, 
and  copper,  &c.  Dublin :  printed  by  Edward  Waters,  1728."  4to. 
pp.11. 

Swift,  in  1729,  published  a  "  Letter  on  Mr.  Maculla's  pro- 
ject  about  halfpence,^'  in  which,  addressing  Dr.  Delany,  he 
says:— 

"  You  desire  to  know  my  opinion  concerning  Mr.  Mac  Culla*s  pro- 
ject of  circulating  notes,  stamped  on  copper,  -that  shall  pass  for  the 
value  of  halfpence  and  pence.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  man : 
and,  about  a  month  ago,  be  brought  me  his  book,  with  a  couple  of 
his  halfpenny  notes :  but  I  was  then  out  of  order,  and  he  coold  not 
be  admitted.  Since  that  time,  I  called  at  his  house,  where  I  dis- 
coursed the  whole  affur  with  him  as  thoroughly  as  I  could.  I  am 
altogether  a  strange  to  his  character.  He  talked  to  me  in  the  usual 
style,  with  a  great  profession  of  zeal  for  the  public  good ;  which  is 
the  common  cant  of  all  projectors  in  their  bills,  from  a  first  minister 
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of  state  down  to  a  corn  cutter.  But  I  stopped  him  short,  as  I  would 
have  done  a  better  man ;  because  it  is  too  gpross  a  practice  to  pass  at 
any  time,  and  especially  in  this  age,  where  we  all  know  one  another 
so  well.  Yet,  whoever  proposes  any  scheme  which  may  prove  to  be 
a  public  bene^t,  1  shall  not  quarrel  if  it  prove  likewise  very  beneficial 
to  himself.  It  is  certain,  that,  next  to  the  want  of  silver,  our  gpreatest 
distress  in  point  of  coin  is  the  want  of  small  change,  which  may  be 
some  poor  relief  for  the  defect  of  the  former,  since  the  crown  will 
not  please  to  take  that  work  upon  them  here,  as  they  do  in  England. 
One  thing  in  Maculla's  book  is  certainly  right,  that  no  law  hin- 
ders me  from  giving  a  payable  note  upon  leather,  wood,  copper,  brass, 
iron,  or  any  other  material  (except  gold  or  silver),  as  well  as  upon 
paper.  The  question  is,  whether  I  can  sue  him  on  a  copper  bond, 
where  there  is  neither  hand  nor  seal,  nor  witnesses  to  prove  it  ?  To 
supply  this,  he  has  proposed,  that  the  materials  upon  which  this  note 
is  written,  shall  be  m  some  degree  of  value  equal  to  the  debt.  But 
that  is  one  principal  matter  to  be  inquired  into.  His  scheme  is  this : 
he  gives  you  a  piece  of  copper  for  a  halfpenny  or  penny,  stamped  with 
a  promissory  note  to  pay  you  twenty  pence  for  every  pound  of  copper 
notes,  whenever  you  shall  return  them.  Eight  and  forty  of  these 
hali)f>enny  pieces  are  to  weigh  a  pound ;  and  he  sells  you  that  pound, 
coined  and  stamped,  for  two  shilhn^ :  by  which  he  dearlv  gains  a  little 
more  than  sixteen  per  cent ;  that  is  to  say,  two  pence  in  every  shil- 
ling." 

The  Dean  suggested  that  Macnlla  should  give  security  for 
the  quality  of  the  metal  in  his  tokens^  and  be  re^juired  to  limit 
their  issue  to  a  reasonable  amount ;  but^  on  the  whole,  he  re- 
commended that  the  projector  should  be  rewarded  for  his  inge- 
nious proposal^  wliich  he  was  of  opinion  might  easily  be  brought 
to  perfection  by  a  society'of  nine  or  ten  honest  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, who  wished  well  to  their  country,  and  would  be  content  to 
be  neither  gainers  nor  losers,  farther  than  the  bare  interest  of 
their  money.    Maculla  commenced  the  issue  of  his  tokens  in 

1728,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  he  issued  coius  with  the  follow- 
ing inscriptions :  obverse,  "  Cash  uotes  val  received  Dublin : 

1729.  James  Maculla.  Penny/'  in  seven  lines  across  the 
field  of  the  cohi,  and  on  the  reverse  ''  I  promise  to  pay  the 
bearer  on  demand  20  pence  a  pound  for  these,''  in  seven  lines 
across  the  field ;  "Cash  notes  val  received :  Dublin  1729.  James 
Maculla  i/'  in  seven  lines  across,  the  reverse  being  the  same 
as  the  former.  His  last  coinage  appears  to  have  been  in  1731, 
when  he  issued  a  coin  containing  on  the  obverse  "  Cash  notes 
value  reced.  J  Maculla,"  in  the  centre  a  fleur  de  lis,  and  on 
the  reverse  "  1  promise  20  shillings  pound  ster" ;  in  the  middle 
a  figure  of  Justice  standinj^  between  two  pillars,  in  her  right 
hand  a  sword  and  in  her  left  a  balance,  the  date,  1731,  above. 
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The  booksellers  and  puMbhers  resident  in  High-street  were, 
William  Weston,  printer  and  stationer  to  the  lord  deputj 
Tvreonnel,  some  of  whose  publications  bear  the  imprimatsr 
of  Patrick  Tyrrell^  Soman  uatholic  bishop  of  dogher  ;  John 
Ware  (1710) ;  William  Manning,  publisher  in  1726  of  a  news- 
paper stvled  ''  The  Dublin  Post-man,  being  the  most  impartU 
advices  foreign  and  domestick'' ;  Thomas  Iteming  at  the  "  Sal- 
mon/' publisher  of  engravings ;  Qeo^  Golding  at  the  '^  King's 
head,''  near  Commarket  (1740) ;  T.  Browne ;  Edward  Hamil- 
ton; Bichard  Bulkelj;  Luke  Dowling,  a  very  ^nineat  BiMnan 
CSatholic  bookseller  who  died  in  1758;  and  Bichard  fiti 
Simons,  1765. 

In  High-stieet  resided  Humphrey  French,  who,  firom  hii 
conduct  during  his  mayoralty  in  1735,  acquired  the  name  of 
the  "Good  lord  mayor/'  French  died  in  1736,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Swift,  who,  in  1731,  had  addressed  to  him  a  para- 
phrase of  the  ninth  ode  of  the  fourth  book  of  Horace,  wrote, 
from  the  Deanery  house,  as  follows  to  Oeorge  Faulkner*: — 

**  Sir,  I  have  often  mentioned  to  you  an  earnest  desire  I  had*  and 
still  have,  to  record  the  merit  and  services  of  the  lord  mayor,  Hom- 
phrey  French ;  whom  I  often  desired,  after'  his  mayoral^,  to  give 
me  an  account  of  many  passages  that-happened  in  his  mayoral^,  and 
which  he  has  often  put  off,  on  the  pretence  of  his  forgetfulness,  but  in 
reality  of  his  modesty :  I  take  him  to  be  a  hero  in  his  kind«  and  that 
he  ought  to  be  imitated  by  all  his  successors,  as  far  as  their  eenius 
can  reach.  I  desire  you  therefore  to  enquire  among  all  his  mends 
whom  you  are  acquainted  with,  to  press  them  to  give  you  the  parti- 
oulars  of  what  they  can  remember,  not  only  during  the  gr^eral  con- 
duct of  his  life,  whenever  he  had  anv  power  or  authority  in  the  city, 
but  particularly  from  Mr.  Maple,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  who 
knew  him  best,  and  could  give  the  most  just  character  of  himself  and 
his  actions.  When  I  shallnave  got  a  sufficient  information  of  aB.  these 
particulars,  I  will,  although  I  am  oppressed  with  ttfte  and  Infirmities, 
stir  up  all  the  little  spirit!  can  raise,  to  give  the  public  an  account  of 
that  great  patriot ;  and  propose  him  as  an  example  to  all  future  ma- 
gistrates, in  order  to  recommend  his  virtues  to  this  miserable  king- 
dom.     I  am^  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant,  Jom.  Swift." 

The  proposed  biography  was  never  published,  and  the  sole 
memorial  of  its  hero  now  preserved  is  a  large  mezzotinto  por- 
trait inscribed — ''The  good  lord  mayor.*'  It  may  be  noticed 
here  that  Humphrey  French's  eldest  hrother,  Matthew  Frendi, 

*  For  a  memoir  of  George  Faulkner,  see  tlie  third  paper  of  the  prescsnt 
series.  Notices  of  William  Maple,  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  wiU  be 
found  in  the  la^SH  QuAaTEaLT  Bevibw,  Vol.  II.  and  Vol.  IIL 
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of  Ballyhnbbuck,  co.  Wicklow^  married  Elizabeth  Lenthal, 
grandanghter  of  the  famous  speaker  of  the  English  hoase  of 
commons. 

Henry  Tresham,  one  of  oar  most  eminent  Irish  painters, 
was  bom  in  High-street,  and  studied  in  Dnblin  under  the  elder 
"West  and  Ennis,  after  which  he  was  sent  by  sir  Clifton  Wint- 
ringham  to  Italy,  where  he  sojourned  for  several  years.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  abroad,  the  eccentric  bishop  of  Derry,  con- 
ceiving that  he  was  not  sufficiently  industrious,  induced  his 
friends  to  withdraw  an  annual  pension  which  thqr  allowed  him 
of  £100  per  annum,  thus  suddenly  placing  the  artist  in  a  very 
difficult  ^sition.  On  his  return  m>m  the  Continent  he  finished 
several  pictures,  among  which  was  a  large  picture  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  which  became  the  property  of  loid  Powerscourt.  He 
painted  several  pictures  for  the  Boydell  Shakespeare  gallery, 
and  was  engaged  by  the  Longmans  to  edit  their  great  publica- 
tion of  engravings  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters  in  the 
collections  of  the  British  nobility  and  gentry.  His  drawings 
with  pen  and  ink,  and  especially  with  black  chalk,  were  ad- 
mittea  to  possess  the  highest  excellence,  and  in  recognition  of 
his  acquirements  he  was  admitted  to  the  academies  of  Borne, 
Bologna,  and  London.  Tresham's  critical  acquaiutance  with  the 
history  of  the  fine  arts  was  very  extensive,  and  he  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  highest  authority  of  his  day  on  all  matters  of 
virtii.  On  one  occasion  he  purchased  for  £100  a  quantity  of 
Etruscan  vases,  which  had  been  cast  aside  as  refuse  by  Thomas 
Hope,  an  emioent  collector ;  Tresham,  however,  sold  one  half 
of  the  parcel  to  Samuel  Bogers  for  £800,  and  transferred  the 
remainder,  with  some  subsequent  additions,  to  the  earl  of 
Carlisle,  who,  in  return,  settled  upon  him  a  life  annuity  of  £300. 
Tresham  died  in  June,  1814,  having  left  behind  him  the  fol- 
lowing publications : — ''  The  sea  sick  minstrel,  or  maritime 
sorrows/'  a  poem,  in  six  cantos,  4to.  1706;  ''Bome  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,^'  4to.  1799 ;  and  "  Britannicus 
to  Bonaparte,  an  heroic  epistle  with  notes/'  4to.  1803. 

At  the  house  of  his  kinsman,  William  Dunbavin,  no.  65 
High-street,  was  performed,  in  November,  1798,  the  ceremony 
of  waking  the  corpse  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  William  Dun- 
bavin,  according  to  Dr.  B.  Madden,  was  totally  opposed  to 
Tone's  political  opinions. 

**  He  was  a  member  of  a  corps  of  yeomanry,  and  possessed  some 
influence  with  the  terrorists  of  the  day.    By  means  of  that  influence^ 
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probably  assisted  in  hieh  quarters  by  the  interference'  of  tlie  Hon. 
(George  Knox,  the  bot^  of  Tone,  and  his  eflBects — clothes,  uniform, 
and  swordy  were  given  up  to  his  friends     The  two  Dunbarins,  pro- 
vided with  a  written  order,  went  with  four  men  to  the  Provost  far 
the  body,  and  it  was  given  up  to  them  by  major  Sandys.    It  was  taken 
to  William  Dunbaviu's  house  in  High-street  (where  his  father  mad 
mother  were  then  living),  and  laid  out  in  a  room  on  the  second  floor. 
The  surviving  relatives  state,  that  the  mother  bore  up  astonialupglj 
against  the  trials  which  befell  her  in  such  quick  succession  ;  but  the 
poor  father  seemed  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  this  last  calamity— 
^  The  body  was  kept  two  nights  at  Dunbavin's.     A  great  nomber 
of  persons  came  and  sat  in  the  room  where  the  coi^ae  was  laid  out. 
At  len^  an  order  came  from  government  that  the  mterment  aiioiild 
inmiediately  take  place,  and  as  privately  as  possible. — ^The  funeral* 
in  conformity  with  the^ orders  or  the  authorities,  was  attended  cmly 
by  two  ^rsous,  William  Dunbavin  and  John  Ebbs,  a  brazier,  who 
resided  in  Bride-street:  both  were  members  of  a  corps  of  yeomaiirj. 
The  remans  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  were  interred  in  the  ancient 
cemetery  of  Bodenstown,  close  to  the  wall  (on  the  south  side)  of  the 
ruined  abbey  that  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  grave-;^ard,  in  the  aame 
Brave  where  his  brother's  remains  were  recently  buried,  and  those  of 
his  grandfather  and  his  uncles  reposed.'* 

The  line  of  street  now  known  as  "  Back  Lane,"  at  the  rere 
of  the  southern  side  of  High-street,  was  in  early  times  styled 
"Vicus  liupelli/'  '« Eochestrete,"  and  «' Eochdistrete/'  or 
Eochelle-street.  The  original  cause  of  these  names  having  been 
applied  to  this  street  is  unapparent ;  and  the  assertion  that  it 
acquired  its  name  from  the  merchants  of  La  Bochelle  by  whom 
it  was  inhabited,  is  not  supported  by  any  documentary  evidence. 

We  find  that  Walter  de  Istelep,  lord  treasurer  of  Ireland, 
resided  in  this  locality  in  1822,  and  his  house  at  the  comer  of 
Boche-street  in  St.  mcholas-street,  was  granted,  in  1345,  by 
the  king  to  Stephen  Grophull.  In  an  unpublished  memoran- 
dum roll  of  the  year  1556,  this  street  is  called  ''Bosipelle- 
street /'  it  appears,  however,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  have  been 
more  generally  styled  *'  Backe  lane,*'  or  the*'liochel  lane,'*  by 
which  latter  name  it  was  designated  in  legal  documents  so  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

On  the  removal  of  the  flesh  shambles  from  High-street  in 
the  Teign  of  James  I.,  a  range  of  buildings  was  erected  and 
joined  to  those  which  formed  the  north  side  of  Eochel  kne, 
the  southern  side  of  which,  bounded  by  the  city  wall,  appears 
not  to  have  been  completely  built  upon  in  the  year  1610. 

In  1629,  a  Chapel  and  Boman  Catholic  University  were 
established  in  Back-lane  by  the  Jesuits,  of  whose  early  history 
in  Ireland  few  particulars  have  been  preserved.    Towards  the 
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end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of 
the  order,  sent  fathers  Alphonsus  Salmeron,  and  Paschasius 
Broet,  two  of  his  first  companions,  with  Francisco  2iapata,  to 
this  country,  where  they  remained  for  little  more  than  one 
month.  During  the  generalship  of  Francis  Borgia  (1666 — 
1572)  the  Irish  mission  began  to  be  regularly  supplied  with 
fathers  of  this  order,  but  ilntil  1620,  they  were  "usually 
attached  to  the  persons  or  houses  of  the  gentry :  after  that 
period  they  obtained  stations  of  their  own,  which  increased  to 
eight  colleges  and  residences,  some  of  which  counted  eight 
members  in  community  and  none  less  than  three.  The  novi- 
tiate was  at  length  established  at  Kilkenny,  but  shortly  after- 
wards removed  to  Galway.^'  Of  the  Dublin  Jesuits  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  most  eminent  were, 
Christopher  Hollywood,  or  ''  a  sacro  bosco,*'  who  died  in  1626, 
having  presided  over  the  order  for  twenty-three  years,  although 
he  had  been  specially  denounced  by  the  King  in  his  speech 
to  parliament  in  1614 ;  Henry  Fitz  Simon,  for  some  years  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  College  of  Douay,  subsequently 
imprisoned  as  a  dangerous  controversialist  in  the  Castle  of 
Dublin ;  and  WilUam  Malone,  who  for  twenty-four  years  resided 
in  Dublin,  whence  he  was  summoned  in  1635  to  preside  over 
the  Irish  College  at  Bome,  from  which  in  1647  he  was  dis- 
patched to  Ireland  as  superior  of  the  entire  mission  there.* 

The  establishments  of  the  Jesuits  in  Back-lane  were  in  1682 
seized  and  sequestrated  by  government,  by  whom  the  college 
there  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Dublin.  Of  those 
buildings  a  writer  in  1635  has  left  the  following  notice : — 

*'  I  saw  the  church,  which  was  erected  by  the  Jesuits,  and  made 
use  by  them  two  years.  There  was  a  College  also  beloi^^iiffl'  unto 
them,  both  these  erected  in  the  Back-lane.  The  pulpit  in  this  Gnurch 
was  richly  adorned  with  pictures,  and  so  was  the  high  altar,  which 

*  In  reply  to  Malone's  paper  called  < '  The  Jesuit's  Challenge,*'  Ussher  in 
1624  published  his  *'  Answer  to  a  challenge  made  by  a  Jesuit  in  Ireland," 
to  which  Malone  r^oined  in  "  A  reply  to  Dr.  Ussher*s  answer  about  the 
jadgement  of  antiquity  concerning  the  Romish  Beligion,''  4to.  Douay : 
1627.  Large  numbers  of  Usher's  work  wei«  circulated,  but  Malone's  book 
was  not  aUowed  to  come  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  to  which  sir  Henry 
Boarchier  alludes  as  foUows  in  a  letter  to  the  primate  from  London  in 
March  1 029.  *  *  The  Jesuit's  reply  to  your  grace,-  is  not  to  be  gotten  here ; 
those  that  came  into  England  were  seized,  and  for  ought  I  can  hear,  ihey 
lie  still  in  the  Custom  house :  that  which  I  used,  was  borrowed  for  me 
by  a  friend  of  the  author  himself,  half  ayear  sinoe,  he  being  then  here  in 
London,  and  going  by  the  name  of  Moi|;an." 
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was  advanced  with  steps  and  ruled  out  like  catbedrala  ;  upon  cttber 
side  thereof  was  there  erected  places  for  otMifession :  no  fiwtffniNf 
seats  were  in  the  middle  or  body  thereof,  nor  was  there  aoj  c^Mmcri ; 
but  that  it  mieht  be  more  capacious*  there  was  a  gallery  erected  eo 
both  sides,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  this  church»  which  wma  built  in 
my  lord  Fau]kland*s  time,  and  whereof  they  were  disinvested,  when  my 
lord  chancellor  (Loftus)  and  my  lord  of  Uorke  executed  by  commit 
sion  the  deputy's  place.  This  college  is  now  joined  and  annexed  to 
the  collie  of  Dunlin,  called  Trinity  colk^gfe,  and  in  this  chnrch 
there  is  a  lecture  every  Tuesday." 

A  writer  in  1643^  arraigning  the  earl  of  Strafford*8  govenb- 
ment  of  Ireland,  states  that : — 


**  When  the  late  lord  chancellor  Loftus*  and  the  earl  of  Cork  ^ 
lords  justices,  they  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  Maase-bonses  in 
Dublin,  and  to  convert  them  to  pious  uses,  one  of  which  wns  in  the 
street  called  Back-lane  they  disposed  of  to  the  Universi^  of  Dobliot 
who  placed  a  rector  and  scholars  in  it,  and  maintained  a  weekly 
lecture  there,  to  which  lecture  the  lords  justices  and  state  of 
Ireland  did  usually  resort,  to  the  gpreat  countenance  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  there.  But  after  the  earl  of  Strafford  came  to  the 
government  the  lecture  was  put  down,  the  scholars  displaced*  and 
the  house  became  a  Masse-house  as  it  had  formerly  been." 

The  ground  on  which  these  edifices  were  erected  appears  to 
have  b^u  the  property  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Qirist 
Churchy  by  whom  they  were  leased  for  forty  years  at  the  annual 
rent  of  twelve  pounds  to  Wentworth  earl  of  Kildare,  whence 
they  acquired  the  name  of  ''Kildare  Ball''  and  '^Kildare 
Chapel.''  The  ''Mass-house  in  Back-lane''  which  is  des- 
cribed as  a  ''  fair  collegiate  building"  was  sabseqaentlj 
converted  into  a  government  hospital,  for  which  purpose  k 
was  used  till  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  and 
the  present  "  Tailors'  hall"  is  traditionally  stated  to  have  been 
built  on  its  site. 

The  tailors  of  Dublin  were  incorporated  by  two  charters, 
dated  respectively  20th  May,  1417,  and  16th  July,  1418,  ad- 
dressed to  John  Talbot,  lord  Fnmival,  Thomas  Talbot  his 
brother,  Laurence  de  MereburU,  knight,  Hu^  Burgh,  Soger 
Hawkinshaw,  John  Wyche,  John  Gland,  Thomas  Wallys, 
Beginald  Sueterby,  John  Corryngham,  John  Passavant,  Tlio- 
mas  Case,  John  Cruce,  John  Hynton,  John  Kyrkham,  David 
Bendyll,  William  Barret,  William  B^vard,  John  Lytyll,  and 
James  Yong.  The  cluirter  authorized  the  foundation  ot  a 
guild  or  fraternity  of  tailors  ('^  artis  scissorum'^  within  the  dtj 
of  Dublin,  in  honor  of  God,  the  blessed  Yirgin  Mary,  and  St 
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John  the  Baptist;  the  corporation,  comprisiiig  both  male 
and  female  members^  was  to  be  governed  by  a  master  and 
two  wardens,  and  to  have  a  chantry  of  one  or  more  chaplains, 
to  celebrate  divine  service  daily  in  the  chapel  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  Dublin,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  souls  of  the  founders  and  members  of  the  guild.  This 
grant  is  registered  on  a  memorandum  roll  of  the  year  1446 
(24  Henry  VI.)  and  contains  the  clause,  usual  in  the  charters 
(granted  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  Dublin  guilds,  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  fraternity  should  take  any  but  English  youths  (''An- 
glican nacionis*')  as  apprentices. 

Notwithstanding  their  charter,  the  corporation  of  Dublin 
tailors  continued  to  use  a  seal  bearing  the  arms  of  the  company 
of  merchant  tailors  of  London  until  the  year  1684,  when  they 
procured  a  grant  from  sir  Eichard  Carney,  Ulster  king-at-arms, 
whose  patent  to  them  sets  forth  that 

"Now  forasmuch  as  the  said  corporation  haveing  much  contribo* 
ted  and  being  signally  serviceable  in  the  most  happj  restauration  of 
our  most  gratious  sovereigne  lordking  Charles  the  second,  and  being 
requested  hy  Francis  Potts,  master,  William  Story  and  David  Hardy* 
wardens,  and  the  rest  of  the  said  corporation  of  tajlors  to  assigno 
and  confirme  unto  them  theire  heires  and  successors  such  a  coate  of 
armes  as  maj  properly  be  used  by  them  without  prejudice  to  any  other 
corporation  wnatsoever,  I  therefore  in  compliance  of  this  their  rea- 
sonable request  have  granted  and  confirmed  unto  the  said  master  and 
wardens  and  their  successors  for  the  use  of  the  said  corporation  for 
ever  these  armes,  crest,  supporters  and  motto  following,  vizt :  Argent 
a  tent  between  two  manches  gules  on  a  chiefe  azure  a  lamb  passant  of 
the  first  between  two  Bizants  Or ;  for  their  crest  on  a  helmet  and 
wreath  of  their  coUours  St.  John  the  Baptist's  head  proper  in  a 
charger  Or  mantled  gules  doubled  argent,  supported  between  two 
camels  proper  Bizanted  standing  on  a  Scrowle  with  this  motto  (I 
was  naked  and  ye  clothed  me)  Nudus  ei  op$nmH$  me.** 

The  following  accounts,  furnished  to  lord  Kingston  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  now  published  for  the  first  time,  throw 
some  light  on  the  history  of  oostome  in  Ireland  at  that  period  :^- 

**  April  20th,  1070.  For  your  lordship  black  shute :  for  canvass 
and  stiffneing  Ss.  Od. ;  for  5  yards  of  calhcoe  8s ;  for  3  peeces  of  ri- 
bon  Us.  per  peece  SSs  ;  for  silk  and  galloone  6s;  for  pocketts  for 
shute  and  coate  7s ;  for  six  dozen  of  coate  buttones  6  doz  vest  lOs ; 
for  6  yards  of  broad  ribon  5s ;  for  fine  draweing  vest  and  coate  Ss ; 
for  coallor  and  bone  Is  ;  for  makeing  vest  coate  and  breeches  18s; 
for  a  pair  of  breeches  for  your  man  98 ; — £5  3.  6.  May  28th,  1670. 
for  a  peece  of  ribon  12s ;  for  a  sash  £1  ;  for  a  dozen  of  ribon  ,8s. 
4r2  :  0  :  0.  July  10th,  for  your  two  shirts  8s ;  for  canvass  and  stif- 
fening 1 6s.  8d ;  for  10  yards  of  callicoe  16s.  8d ;  for  silk  and  galloone 
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128 ;  for  pocketto  for  2  shutes  and  coatea  68 ;  for  16  dozen  of  < 
buttons  £1.  12.  0 ;  for  9  doaen  of  brest  buttons  roope  laoe  to  ; 
for  buckram  and  firrett  ribon  4s ;  for  two  yardes  of  silyer  and 
silke  lase  £1.4.  0 ;  for  makeing  your  2  shutes  and  coates  £1.  8.  O  ; 
— £6.  19.  8.  July  1  Ith,  for  your  lordship  mourning  shnte  and  coaie  : 
for  8  yards  of  cloath  at  268  per  yard  £10.  6.  0 ;  for  20  yards  of  crape 
at  38  per  yard  £3;  for  one  ell  and  a  ^  of  sarsnett  Ids ;  for  one  paire 
of  woostead  stockinges  9s  ;  £14.  15.  0.  July  llth,  for  canvass  and 
stiffheiDg  3s ;  for  silk  and  galloone  5s ;  for  5  yards  of  calliooe  7a  ;  for 
5  dozen  of  buttons  5s ;  for  pocketts  for  shute  and  coate  48 ;  for  mak- 
ing vest,  coate,  and  breeches  14s ;  for  fine  draweing  your  vest  2s  ; 
for  firrett  ribon  and  buckram  28 ;  for  2  dozen  of  ribon  8s ; — £2,  10. 0 
July  19th9  1670,  for  your  lordship's  trumpetters:  for  24  yards  of 
serge  at  4s  per  yd  £4.  16.  0 ;  for  12  yards  of  black  serge  at  3s  per  yd 
£1.  16.  0 ;  for  9  jards  of  callicoe  ISs ;  for  4  yards  ^  of  Taby  at  9i8 
per  yd  £2.  0,  6 ;  for  J  ell  of  sarsnett  6s ;  for  30  dozen  of  lace  12  pds 
per  doz  £18 ;  for  1 6  yds  of  firing  at  38  per  ^d  £2. 8. 0 ;  for  three  belts 
with  buckles  £1.4.  0 ;  for  3  paire  of  stockinges  18s  ;  for  6  pieces  of 
ribon  10s  per  peece  £3  ;  for  10  jarda  of  dyed  linen  14s ;  for  3  paire 
of  pocketts  and  cotton  Os ;  for  silk  and  galloone  188  ;  for  make  3 
coates  and  breeches  £3;  for  3  hats  £1.  4.  0; — £41.3.6:  for  2 
peeces  of  black  ribon  £1.  6 ;  for  a  belt  Ss  ;_£1 .  14.  0.  April  20tli, 
1670,  a  blacke  suite  for  my  lorde  £5.  3.  6 ;  for  ribbin  and  a  sash  £2* 
July  10th,  for  2  saytes  makeing  £6.  19.  8;  Juljf  11th,  my  lord's 
moumeing  suite,  cloth  and  materialls  jf  14. 15 ;  makeingye suite  £2.10  ; 
July  19th,  the  trumpiter's  clothes  £41.3.  6;  black  ribbin  and  a 
belt£l.]4.0;~£74.5.  8. 

«<  Hatts  delivered  for  the  use  of  my  lord  Kmfstoume  as  JoUawetk  •• 
November  ye  20th,  1688, 2  laker  hatts  delivered  for  the  use  of  mj 
lord  at  12s  per  hatt  £1.  4.  0.  January  ye  29,  1685,  one  black  beaver 
and  gould  band  for  mv  lord,  £4.  7.  0.  February  ye  5, 1685,  one 
laker  hatt  for  John  Bobinson  12s.  February  ye  20th,  one  lidcer  hatt 
and  band  for  my  lord  s  page,  138  6d.  May  ye  13tii,  1686,  one  laker 
hatt  for  the  rider  128.  April  ye  17th,  one  black  hatt  and  band  for 
one  of  the  grooms  by  Mr.  William  Ellis  his  order  58.  October  ye 
14th,  one  black  beaver  and  band  for  my  lord  £3.  9.  0.  October  ye 
i5th,  Mr,  John  Taylor,  one  laker  hatt,  128.  Ditto  Mr.  John  Taylor 

two  firench  hatts,  one  laker  hatt  for  the  use  of  my  lord,  £2.  6. 0. 

£14.  4.  6.    Becd  from  sir  Bobt  Kins  the  sum  of  fourteene  pounds  in 
full  of  ye  within  bill,  this  10th  of  July,  1688  per  Beef  Davis."* 

^BoughtofRichNuttaUatueSsquirrellsinCatile'Street^ejsrdB 
I  of  superfine  black  Spanish  cloth  at  24s.  6d.  £7  19*  3 ;  2  peeoes 
brode  crape  ribbin  12s.  6d.  £1  5s,  Od-;  7  yards  brode  bumbuzeen  48. 
I>er  £\.  8.  0. 1  ell  and  J  fine  canvass  3s.  per,  4s.  6d;  2  yards  and  a  § 
silke  at  28. 6d.  per,  6s.  Sd ;  5  yards  galloone  4d.  per.  Is.  8d ;  5  yards 
callicoe  at  14d.  78. 6d ;  belt  peeces  and  collar,  28. ;  hookes  andys  loop 
lace  lOd ;  7  doz.  newest  coat  buttons  12d.  per  doz,  7s;  6  doz  of  ye 
same  make  bre8t848 ;  14  yards  of  4d.  ferrit  at  4d.  per,  48|^j^l2. 10. 8. 

*  In  another  account,  dated  21  st  September,  1670,  the  following  entries 
occur :— Two  paire  of  fine  black  stockings,  80;  two  piOr  of  kid  and  two 
pure  of  shammay  gloves,  7s  8d ;  sword  for  Mr.  Bobert,  14s. 
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*  After  the  Revolution,  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  guild  of 
tailors,  anxious  to  obtain  a  monopoly  by  imposing  disabilities 
upon  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow  tradesmen,  petitioned  Wil- 
liam III.  for  a  new  charter,  on  the  grounds  recapitulated  as 
follows  in  the  king's  reply  to  their  application  : — 

**  That  the  papists  since  the  last  rehellion  have  in  great  numhers 
repaired  to  our  city  of  Dublin,  out  of  the  country,  and  do  work  at 
the  tajlor's  trade  in  opposition  to  the  petitioners,  to  the  prejudice  of 
our  loyall  subjects,  ana  the  great  scandall  and  loss  of  the  petitioners, 
they  the  said  Papists  committing  many  frauds  a^d  cheats,  which  can- 
not be  prevented  by  the  Protestants,  unless  we  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  gprant  unto  them  our  royall  charter  to  the  like  effect  of  their 
former  charters,  leaving  out  the  Popish  fopperies  and  superstitious 
ceremonies  and  uses,  to  which  they  and  their  predecessors  were  by 
their  former  charters  obliged,  that  so  the  petitioners  might  become 
a  Protestant  fraternity  or  guild.  To  ti^e  end  therefore  that  the  pe- 
titioners and  their  successors  might  for  ever  commemorate  the  many 
and  great  blessings  which  they  and  other  our  Protestant  subjects  of 
that  our  kingdom,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  our  arms, 
have  enjoyed  and  still  do  enjoy,  in  releasing  them  from  Popery  and 
slavery,  and  establishing  a  Protestant  government  in  that  our  king- 
dom, they  therefore  bv  their  said  petition  humbly  prayed  that  we 
would  be  nraciously  pleased  to  gprant  them  a  new  charter,  to  ^e  in- 
terests and  purposes  aforesaid." 

The  new  charter,  making  the  corporation  exclusively  Protes- 
tant, was  passed  at  Kensington,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1606, 
Charles  Cox  and  William  Ballance  being  then  wardens  of  the 
guild.  The  Taylors^  hall  appears  to  have  stood  in  St.  John's 
parish  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  from 
an  inscription,  we  find  that  the  present  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Back  Lane  was  erected  in  the  year  1706.  On  the  24th 
of  June,  the  annual  anniversary  of  their  patron,  the  corporation 
used  to  assemble  at  their  hall,  from  which  they  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  hear  a  sermon  in  St.  John's  church,  Kshamble-street, 
whence  they  paraded  to  a  tavern  where  they  dined  together. 
These  annual  aisplays  afforded  a  theme  to  the  satirists  of  the  time, 
in  one  of  whose  lampoons  in  1 726  the  following  lines  occur : — 


**  Now  the  sermon  being  ended. 
And  the  minister  descended ; 
To  the  'Castle'  or  the  '  Rose,'* 
Or  whatever  place  you've  chose, 
Be  it  •  Cock'  or  *  Lyon  yellow, 't 
Each  one  rons  without  his  fellow, 


As  in  Lent  the  College  schoUan, 
Or  a  regiment  without  colonrs, 
Now  the  dinner's  on  the  table, 
Each  one  eats  as  fut  as  able. 
Each  one  eats  as  moch  as  ten. 
For  the  Lord  knows  when  agen ; 


*  The  *"*  Rose  tavern"  In  Castle-street,  see  the  second  ]>aper  of  the  present  series. 
-f  Tlie  '*  Cock  ale-honsc'  and  the  '*  Yellow  Lion  tavern,"  noticed  in  the  account  of  3t. 
Wcrburgh's-street  Irish  Quaxtkblt  Rbview,  Vol.  XL 
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Eat  M  Itot  M  hmay  dogi, 
Or  as  test  as  Ikmuh  d  bog& 
Eat  'tUl  thtj  an  ftiU  as  toeehas, 
And  then  fill  with  meat  their  breeches, 
And  perhapa  a  plate  or  spoon. 
Found  hj  Batler*  and  the  moon ; 
Now  remov'd  the  cloath  and  diahea, 
Wine  they-  swallow  down  like  Ashaa, 
Now  it  flies  abont  In  glasses, 
Now  they  toaat  their  dirtj  lasses. 


I  Now  thqr  ne  the  caadlat  doahte. 
Now  thej  giro  the  Drawer  tnmhto; 
Now  they  throw  away  their  pssei^ 
Now  they  break  each  other  s  noaes. 
Now  the  J  make  a  rabble  rout, 
'  Hats  and  wigs  flie  aU  about, 
I  Now  they're  sprawling  on  the  floor, 
I  Now  they  give  the  qoarrel  o'er; 
I  Now  they  part  with  heary  caraea, 
(  Broken  heads,  and  empty  porsea." 


The  Taylors'  hall  in  Back  lane^  being  one  of  the  largest  pab- 
lio  rooms  in  Dublin  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Music  hall 
in  Fishainble-street,  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century^  occasionally  used  for  meetings^  balls,  musical  peifor- 
mances,  and  auctions.  We  find  notice  of  a  magnificent  en- 
tertainment given  here  in  1731  by  lord  Monntjoy  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  chief  nobilitv  of  the  city ;  a  musi^  society  held 
its  assemblies  in  1748  in  this  hall,  which  continued  long  to  be 
the  meetinff  place  of  various  guilds — as  the  Barber  surgeons^t 
Tanners,  Hosiers,  and  Curriers. 

Meetings  in  favor  of  the  "  Octennial  bill''  were  held  in  the 
Tailors'  hall  in  1762;  and  a  writer,  some  years  lata  in  the 


*  Isuo  Butler,  a  noted  Dabtin  astrologer,  almanac  compiler  and  na- 
turalist. 

t  The  fraternity  of  the  art  of  barbers,  or  guild  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene,  was  established  in  Dublin  by  royal  charter  in  1446.  A  subsequent 
charter  was  granted  by  Blizabeth  in  1576,  and  William  Boberts,  appoint- 
ed  Ulster  king  of  arms  in  1642,  granted  the  gaild  the  foUowing  arms: 

**  Parted  by  a  crosse  of  England,  charged  with  a  lion  passant  gardant, 
argent,  crowned  or ;  these  two  coates  armonr  quartered,  Tiz.  the  first 
argent,  a  chevron  gules  betwixt  three  cinquefoyles  azure;  the  second 
ooate  armour  azure,  a  harpe  crowned  or ;  the  third  as  the  second ;  the 
fourth  as  the  first ;  the  creast,  on  a  helme  and  wreath  argent  and  gales, 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  &c.  mantled  gules ;  double  argent  support^  by 
a  leopard  prc^r  and  an  Irish  greyhound  argent,  each  gorged  with  a 
ducal  coronet,  and  standing  on  a  scrowle  with  their  motto,  Tiz.,  |{|  Christi 
salus  nostra."  In  1687  a  new  charter  was  giyen  to  the  fraternity  by 
James  II.  **  to  renew  the  guild  or  corporation  of  barbers,  of  which  tbe 
barbers,  chirurgeons,  apotheoaryes,  and  periwig  makers  of  the  ei^  of 
Dublin  were  members,  to  the  intent  that  tiie  seyerall  arts  aad  mysteiTes 
of  barber  chirurgeons,  apothecaiyes,  and  periwig  makers  may  be  the 
better  exercised." 

It  is  worthy  of  notioe  that  James  Crosby,  of  Dnblin,  barber,  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  examined  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  when  he  deposed : 
«*  That  at  the  flrat  fight  at  Kewbuiy,  about  the  time  of  bariey  harreaa 
1643,  he  did  see  the  king  riding  from  Kewbuiy  town,  aecompanied  with 
divers  lords  and  gentlemen,  towards  the  place  where  his  fotoes  were  then 
fighting  with  the  parliament's  army." 
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same  century,  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  mul- 
tifarious uses  to  which  the  building  was  then  applied  :-^ 

"  If  Tarietj  has  charms,  the  Taylors'-hall  in  Back  lane,  must  be 
one  of  the  most  charming  places  in  Dublin.  Other  edifices  are  des- 
tined to  one  use,  or  two  at  the  most.  Theatres  serre  only  for  amuse- 
ment, or  to  kick  up  a  dust  in  ;  churches  are  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  praying  or  sleeping ;  and  the  Four-courts  are  the  seats  of 
justice,  or  chicanery  ;  but,  the  Taylors'-hall  exhibits  a  number  of  con- 
trary scenes :  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  it  is  a  dancing 
school ;  on  Thursdays,  would-be  heroes  are  taught  to  fence ;  and  on 
Tuesdays  it  is  a  swaddling  meeting-house,  that  the  students  in  the 
science  of  genteel  murder,  and  those  who  amuse  themselves  with 
dancing,  (called  hj  the  righteous  the  merry-ffo-round  of  the  devil) 
may  have  their  offences  atoned  for,  and  the  place  sanctified,  at  least 
once  a  week." 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1792,  the  general  committee  of 
the  Irish  Boman  Catholics  assembled  at  the  Tailors'  hall,  which 
had  been  specially  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  After  voting  Ed- 
ward Byrne  of  MuUenahac  to  the  chair,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
meeting,  as  then  constituted,  with  the  peers  and  prelates,  was  the 
only  organ  competent  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  Catholic  body. 
The  committee  next  determined  that  a  petition  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  Irish 
Boman  Catholics,  and  praying  for  their  relief.  A  draft  of  the 
petition  was  read  to  the  assembly  and  passed  mianimously, 
with  the  exception  of  the  final  paragraph,  which  was  objected 
to  by  LukeTeeling  of  Lisbum,  who  declared  it  to  be  too  limit- 
ed in  its  demands,  and  moved,  "  that  in  plaoe  of  the  paragraph 
then  read,  one  should  be  inserted,  praymg  that  the  Cathohcs 
might  be  restored  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
the  constitution." 

*'  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  effect  which  that  speech  had  on  the 
assembly.  It  was  received  with  the  most  extravagant  applause.  A 
member  of  great  respectability,  and  who  had  ever  been  remarked  for 
a  cautious  and  prudent  svstem  in  his  public  conduct,  (D.  T.  O'Brien, 
esq.,  of  Cork,)  rose  to  declare  his  hearty  and  entire  concurrence  in 
the  spirit  of  the  motion.  <  Let  us  not,*  said  he,  *  deceive  our  sove- 
reign and  our  constituents,  nor  approach  the  throne  with  a  suppres-  * 
sion  of  the  truth.  Now  is  the  time  to  speak.  The  whole  Catholic 
people  are  not  to.  be  called  forth  to  acquiesce  in  the  demand  of  partial 
relief.'  The  question  would  now  have  been  carried  by  acclamation, 
but  for  the  interposition  of  a  member,  to  whose  opinion,  from  his  past 
services,  and  the  active  part  he  had  ever  taken,  the  committee  were 
disposed  to  pay  every  renpect,  (J.  Keogh).  He  said, '  that  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  spirit  of  the  motion,  and  ha  was  latisiied  that  they 
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had  but  to  ask  and  they  should  receive.  But  the  meetii^  had  alreadj 
despatched  a  great  deal  of  business,  the  hour  was  now  late,  and  the 
question  was  of  the  verj  last  importance.'  *  Have  jou/  said  the 
speaker,  'considered  the  magnitude  of  your  demand  and  the  power  of 
your  enemies  ?  Have  you  considered  the  disgrace  and  the  conse- 
quences of  a  refusal,  and  are  you  prepared  to  support  your  daim?' 
The  whole  assembly  rose,  as  one  man,  and  nusing  their  right  hands, 
answered,  '  We  are.'  It  waa  a  sublime  spectacle.  '  Then,'  contin- 
ued he,  *  I  honour  and  rejoice  in  a  spirit  which  must  render  jour 
success  infallible  ;  but  let  it  not  be  said  that  you  took  up  a  resolation 
of  this  infinite  magnitude  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm.  Let  us  agree  to  re- 
tire. We  meet  again  to-morrow.  We  will  conaider  this  qnestion  in 
the  mean  time,  and,  whatever  be  the  determination  of  the  morning, 
it  will  not  be  accused  of  want  of  temperance  or  consideration.'  This 
argument  prevailed^  and  the  meeting  adjourned." 

It  was  subsequently  decided  here  that  the  petition  should  be 
presented  to  the  king  in  person^  and  on  the  7th  of  December 
the  committee  elected  by  ballot  the  following  membcars  to  per- 
form that  office : — Edward  Byrne,  John  K^gb,  Chrifltopher 
Dillon  Bellew,  John  Edward  Devereux,  and  sir  Thomas  French. 
The  committee,  which  sat  for  a  week  at  the  Tailors'  hall, 
acquired  the  name  of  the  ''Back-lane  parliam^it,"  from 
having  been  composed  of  representatives  elected  from  the 
Soman  Catholics  of  the  various  counties  in  Ireland,  and  their 
petition,  combined  with  the  state  of  the  Continent,  procured 
the  partial  rehixation  of  the  Catholic  disabilities  in  1793. 

At  the  same  period  the  grand  lodge  of  Dublin  Freemasons 
used  to  assemble  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month  at  the 
''Tailors'  hall/'  which,  in  January,  1793,  became  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Dublin  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  the  most  pro- 
minent members  of  which  were,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone^  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  Rowan,  James  Napper  Tandy,  Beauchamp 
Bagenal  Harvey,  Hon.  Simon  Butler,  William  Drennan,  Oliver 
Bond,  Thomas  Bussell,  Henry  Sheares,  and  Henry  Jackson. 

This  societv  was  originally  constituted  ^  for  the  pnrpose  of 
forwarding  a  brotherhood  of  affection,  an  identity  of  interests, 
a  communion  of  rights,  and  an  union  of  power,  among  Irishmen 
«  of  all  religious  persuasions,  and  thereby  obtaining  an  impartial 
and  adequate  representation  of  the  nation  in  parliament.'* 
Members  were  elected  by  ballot  and  paid  one  guinea  admis- 
sion fee,  together  with  one  guinea  annually  by  half-yearly 
payments,  each  member  before  his  admission  being  required 
to  take  and  subscribe  a  test,  pledging  himself  to  use  tul  his 
abilities  and  influence  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  institu- 
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tion.  The  oflScers  of  the  society  consisted  of  a  president,  trea- 
surer,  and  secretary,  who  were  severally  elected  every  three 
mouths.  The  society  met  every  second  Friday  night — oftener 
when  uecessarv — the  chair  was  taken  at  8  p.m.  from  29th  Sep- 
tember to  25th  March,  and  at  9  p.m.  from  25th  March  to  29tli 
September ;  fifteen  members  formed  a  quorum,  and  no  new 
business  was  allowed  to  be  introduced  after  ten  o'clock.  Every 
respect  and  deference  was  paid  to  the  president :  his  chair  was 
raised  three  steps  above  the  seats  of  the  members,  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  being  seated  under  him,  two  steps  above  the 
seats  of  the  members.  On  his  rising  from  the  chair,  and  tak- 
ing off  his  hat,  silence  was  established,  and  the  members  took 
their  seats.  The  president  was  the  judge  of  order  and  propri- 
ety, and  was  impowered  to  direct  an  apology,  and  to  fine  re- 
fractory members  in  any  sum  not  above  one  crown ;  if  the 
member  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  or  to  make  the  apology,  he 
was  thereupon  expelled  from  the  society.  There  were  commit- 
tees of  constitution,  of  finance,  of  correspondence,  and  of  ac- 
commodation. The  committee  of  constitution  consisted  of  nine, 
that  of  finance  of  seven,  and  the  committee  of  correspondence 
of  five  members.  Each  committee,  in  addition  to  occasional 
reports,  made  general  reports  on  every  quarterly  meeting.  The 
treasurer  was  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  finance, 
and  the  secretary  was  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of 
correspondence.  The  election  for  committees  was  at  every 
quarterly  meeting  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes.  The 
secretary  was  furnished  with  a  seal  presenting  a  harp,  at  the 
top  were  the  words,  "  I  am  new  strung^' ;  at  the  bottom  "  I 
will  be  heard'' ;  and  on  the  exergue,  ''Society  of  United  Irishmen 
of  Dublin.*' 

The  society  continued  to  meet  at  the  Tailors'  hall  until  1794, 
in  which  year  one  of  their  meetings  here  was  dispersed  by  the 
sheriff,  who  also  seized  upon  their  papers.  The  subsequent 
organization  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  republic  in  Ireland,  forms  an  important  por 
tion  of  Irish  history. 

The  entrance  to*  the  Tailors'  hall  is  through  an  iron  gate 
enclosed  in  a  limestone  frame,  on  the  entablature  of  which  is 
an  inscription  stating  that  the  building  was  erected  by  the 
corporation  of  tailors  in  1706.  The  gateway,  portion  of 
which  runs  under  the  drawing  room  floor  of  a  house,  leads 
to  a  flight  of  seven  steps  conducting  to  a  small  oblong  open 
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space,  which  has  been  considerably  cnrtailed  by  Uie  offices 
of  the  adjacent  honses ;  in  the  wall  bounding  tnis  space  of 
ground  to  the  east  is  inserted  a  tablet,  now  much  decayed, 
apparently  containing  the  royal  arms  of  England  snrmonnted 
with  a  cap  of  maintenance,  and  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription :  "  This  wall  belongeth  to  the  corporation  of  tailors 
and  was  rebuilt  by  them  in  the  year  of  our  lord.  An  1710. 
John  Holmes,  master.  William  Sharman,  John  Wilson, 
wardens/'  The  '*  Hall''  is  a  long  brick  building,  containing 
seyen  windows  in  a  line  across  the  front,  and  over  the  en- 
trance door,  about  the  year  1770,  was  placed  a  large  bnst  of 
George  III.,  which  has  been  recently  removed.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  building  is  the  board  room,  a  spacions  and 
lofty  apartment,  measuring  about  45  feet  in  length  by  21  in 
width.  This  room  was  decorated  with  portraits  of  Charles  L, 
Charles  II.,  William  III.,  Swift,  and  a  curious  ancient  paint- 
ing of  St.  Homohon,  a  tailor  of  Cremona,  who  was  said  to  haye 
"  giyen  all  liis  labor  to  the  poor,  for  which,  and  his  life  and 
miraculous  actions,  he  was  canonized  in  1316.''  On  a  yeined 
white  marble  chimney*piece  in  the  board-room  is  engraved  the 
following  inscription:  ''The  gift  of  Christopher  Neary, 
master;  Alexander  Bell  and  Hugh  Craigg,  wardens,  1784 :" 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  apartment,  over  the  door,  is  a 
small  gallery  opening  from  an  upper  room,  which  was  used 
for  consultation  by  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  corpora- 
tion. This  is  the  only  apartment  on  the  second  story,  the 
other  rooms  in  the  building  being  next  to  the  roof,  from 
which  they  are  lighted.  Underneath  the  edifice  are  two 
kitchens  and  vaults,  but  the  extent  of  ground  at  the  rere  is 
extremely  limited.  The  paintings,  plate,  and  other  moveable 
property  of  the  corporation  of  tailors  were  hurriedly  disposed 
of  immediately  previous  to  the  ^ssing  of  the  Beform  Act. 
Some  of  the  earliest  meetings  in  favor  of  the  temperance 
movement  were  held  in  the  "  Tailors'  hall,"  which  since  the 
year  1841,  has  been  used  as  the  school  of  the  corporation  of 
tailors  or  guild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

A  grant  of  houses  in  "  Back  Lane"  was  made  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  to  Jeremy  Donovan,  chief  of  the  clan  Lochlainn 
ODonovan,  who  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Bal- 
timore in  1689,  and  appointed  registrar  of  the  Irish  court  of 
admiralty  by  James  II.  His  residence  in  this  locality  was, 
till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  known  aa  the  "  Donovan's 
arms." 
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Jonathan  Oowan,  bookseller  and  printer  of  the  Dublin 
Ghizette,  resided  in  Beck-lane  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Spinning 
Wheel/'  opposite  to  MacuUa's  court,  from  1734  to  1766 ;  and 
a  noted  tavern  known  as  the  sign  of  '*  Mother  Eedcap/'  was 
kept  here  by  Bobert  Burrell,  from  the  first  years  of  tiie 
eighteenth  century  till  it  fell  to  decay  about  1740.  Beferring 
to  those  times,  a  writer  of  the  day  says,  *'  I  have  frequently 
thought  of  our  frolicsome  rambles  in  vacation  time,  and  the 
merry  dancings  we  had  at '  Mother  Bedcap's'  in  Back-lane ;  the 
hurmig  matches  we  have  played  at  DofphinVbam,  and  the 
cakes  and  ale  we  used  to  have  at  the  Organ-house  onArbour-hill/' 

At  theeastern  end  of  the  High-street  John  le  Decer,  mayor 
of  Dnblin  in  1308,  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  marble  cis- 
tern to  receive  water  from  the  conduit  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citzens,  such,  says  the  old  writer,  as  was  never  before  seen  there. 
The  line  of  street  to  the  westward  of  this  cistern  was  styled  the 
"  Newgate-street,"  from  the  city  portal  called  the  "  New  Gate," 
which  formed  its  westward  bounaary.  And  from  being  the  lo- 
cality where  grain  was  usually  exposed  for  sale,  the  Newgate-* 
street  subsequently  acquired  the  name  of  the  ''  Corn-market," 
by  which  title  a  portion  of  the  original  locality  is  still  designa- 
ted. 

In  the  Corn-market  at  an  early  period  was  located  the  ''  Bull 
Ring,"  of  Dublin,  of  the  officers  connected  with  which  a 
writer  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  gives  the  following  account : — 

*'For  the  better  training  of  their  youth  in  martiall  exploits, 
the  citizens  use  to  muster  foure  times  by  the  yeare  i  on  '  Blacke  Mon- 
daie/  which  is  the  morrow  of  Easter  daie,  on  Maie  daie.  Saint  John 
Baptist  his  eeve,  and  Saint  Peter  his  eeve.  Whereof  two  are  as- 
cribed to  the  maior  and  shiriffs :  the  other  two,  to  wit,  the  musters 
on  Maie  daie  and  Saint  Peter  his  ee?e,  are  assigiied  to  the  maior  and 
shiriffes  of  the  Bull-ring.  The  maior  of  the  Bull-ring  is  an  officer 
elected  by  the  citizens,  to  be  as  it  were  capteine  or  gardian  of  the 
batchelers  and  the  unwedded  youth  of  the  civitie  And  for  the  yeare 
he  hath  authoritie  to  chastise  and  punish  such  as  frequent  brothelhouses 
and  the  like  unchast  places.  Ue  is  tearmed  the  maior  of  the  Bull- 
ring, of  an  iron  ring  that  sticketh  in  the  eorne-market,  to  which  the 
bulles  that  are  yearelie  bated  be  usually  tied :  which  ring  is  had  by 
him  and  his  companie  in  so  great  price,  as  if  anie  citizen  batcheler 
hap  to  marrie,  tne  maior  of  the  BuU-rinfl^  and  his  crue  conduct  the 
bndegroome  upon  his  returne  from  church,  to  the  market-place,  and 
there  with  a  solemne  kisse  for  his  ulHmum  vaU,  he  dooth  homage 
unto  the  Bull-ring." 

The  mayor  of  the  Bull-ring  frequently  accompanied  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  of  the  city  on  their  military  expeditions ;  the 
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office^  however,  appears  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  the  last  reference  we  find  to  the  Bull  Bing 
is  in  the  unpublished  '*  Liber  tenuarum  provincise  Lagenis," 
which  mentions  Bartholomew  Ball  as  holding  a  tenement  at 
"  Le  Bulringe/'  in  1682. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  New  Gate  has  not  been  as- 
certained, but  from  the  charter  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  it  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  standing  in  1188,  and  in  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  city  we  find  the  following  enactment  :~'^  The  second 
watchman  (visilator)  shall  begin  his  patrole  at  the  New  Grate, 
and  so  through  the  High-street  to  the  new  Tholsel,  and  so  far 
as  St.  Patrick's  gate,  indudiug  Bochel-street  (vicus  Bupelle), 
and  the  three  lanes  (venellae,)  namely,  St.  Audoen's-Iane,  Gil- 
lamocholmog's-lane,  and  the  other  lane  leading  to  the  house 
of  Thomas  leMarechal.''  During  the  middleages  the  New  Gate 
was  used  as  the  town-gaol,  and  the  prisoners  there  confined  to 
appear  have  been  mainly  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  citizens. 
Of  the  attack  made  upon  it  in  1535  by  Thomas  litzgerald,  after 
he  had  failed  in  his  attempts  to  take  the  castle  and  to  obtain  in- 
gress to  the  city,  an  old  writer  has  left  the  following  account : — 

**  The  opreater  number  of  the  rebels  assembled  to  Thomas  his  ooart, 
and  marched  to  St.  Thomas  his  street,  rasinflr  down  the  partitions  of 
the  row  of  houses  before  them  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  findiiw  none 
to  withstand  them :  for  the  inhabitants  fled  into  the  cttie,  so 
that  they  made  a  lon^  lane  on  both  the  sides  like  a  gallerie  covered 
all  over  head,  to  shield  as  well  their  horssemen  as  their  footmen  from 
gunshot.  This  done  they  burnt  the  new  street,  planted  a  falcon*  right 
against  the  New  Gate,  and  it  dischaived,  pearsed  the  gate,  and  kild 
an  apprentise  of  Thomas  Stephans,  uderman,  as  he  went  to  bring  a 
basin  of  water  from  the  high  pipe,  trhich  by  reason  the  springs  were 
damd  up,  was  at  that  time  drie.  Richard  Stanton,  commonlie  called 
Dicke  Stanton,  was  then  gailor  of  the  New  Gate,  a  good  servitor  and 
excellent  markeman,  as  his  valiant  service  that  time  did  approve.  For 
besides  that  he  gald  divers  of  the  rebels  as  they  would  skip  from  house 
to  house,  by  causing  some  of  them  with  his  peece  to  earrie  their  er- 
rands  in  their  buttocks  ;  so  he  perceived  one  of  the  enimies  leveling 
at  the  window  or  spike  at  which  he  stood :  but  whether  it  were,  that 
the  rebell  his  pouder  failed  him,  or  some  gimboll  or  other  was  out  of 
frame,  Stanton  took  him  so  trulie  for  his  marke,  as  he  strake  him 
with  his  bullet  full  in  the  forehead  under  the  brim  of  his  scull,  and 
withall  turned  up  his  heeles.  Stanton  not  satisfied  with  his  death, 
issued  out  at  the  wicket,  stript  the  varlot  mother-naked  and  broueht 
in  his  peece  and  his  attire.     The  desperatnesse  of  this  fact  disliked  of 

*  A  species  of  cannon.  Camden  tells  us  that  pieces  of  artiUery  had 
names  given  them,  "  some  from  serpents  or  ravenous  birds,  as  Calve- 
rines  or  Colubrines,  Serpentines,  Basilisques,  Faulcom,  Sacres,*' 
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the  citizenfl,  and  greatlie  stomached  of  the  rebels,  before  Stanton  re- 
turned to  his  standing,  the  enimies  brought  faggots  and  fiers  to  the 
KewGate,  and  incontenentlie  fired  them.  The  townsemen  perceiving 
thatif  the^ate  were  burnt,  the  enimies  would  be  encouraged  uponhope 
of  the  spoile,  to  venter  more  fiercelie  than  if  they  were  incountred 
without  the  wals^  thought  it  expedient  presentlie  to  charge  them. 
To  this  exploit  thej  were  the  more  egerlie  moved,  because  that  not- 
withstanding Thomas  his  souldiors  were  manie  in  number ;  yet  they 
knew  that  the  better  part  of  his  companie  bare  but  hollow  hearts 
to  the  quarrell :  for  the  number  of  the  wise  gentlemen  of  the  pale 
did  little  or  nothing  incline  to  his  purpose.  And  therefore,  when  he 
beseiged  the  citie,  the  most  part  of  those  arrow  es,  which  were  shot 
over  the  walles,  were  unheaaed,  and  nothing  annoied  them :  some 
shot  in  letters,  and  foretold  them  of  all  the  treacherous  stratagems 
that  were  in  hammering.  That  espied  the  citizens,  and  gathering 
the  faintnesse  of  his  soiudiors  thereby,  blazed  abroad  upon  tne  walles 
triumphant  newes,  that  the  king  his  armie  was  arrived ;  and  as  it  had 
been  so  indeed,  suddenlie  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  rushed  out 
the  New  Gate,  through  flame  and  fire  upon  the  rebels,  who  (at  the 
first  si^ht  of  armed  men)  weening  no  lesse  but  the  truth  was  so, 
otherwise  assured,  that  the  citie  would  never  dare  to  re-incounter 
them,  gave  ground,  forsooke  their  capteins,  dispersed  and  scattered 
into  diverse  corners,  their  falcon  taken,  an  hundred  of  their  stoutest 
galloglasses  slaine.  Thomas  Fitzgirald  fled  to  the  graie  friers  in  8. 
Francis  his  street,  there  coucht  tbat  night,  unknown  to  the  citie, 
until  the  next  morning  he  stale  privilie  to  his  armie  not  far  off,  who 
stood  in  wonderful  feare  that  he  was  apprehended.  Thomas  his 
courage  by  this  late  overthrow  somewhat  cooled,  and  also  beine  as- 
suredEe  told,  that  a  fleete  was  espied  a  farre  off,  bearing  full  sau  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Ireland,  he  was  soon  intreated,  having  so  manie 
irons  in  the  fire,  to  take  eggs  for  his  monie :  and  withall,  having  no 
forren  succor,  either  from  Paulus  tertius  or  Charles  the  fift,  which 
dailie  he  expected,  he  was  sore  quailed,  being  of  himself  though 
strong  in  number  of  souldiors,  yet  unfurnished  of  sufficient  munition 
and  artillerie,  to  stand  and  withstand  the  king  his  armie  in  a  pitcht 
field,  or  a  maine  battell.  Upon  this  and  otner  considerations,  to 
make  as  faire  weather  as  he  could,  he  sent  James  de  la  Hide,  Linche 
of  the  Knoeke,  William  Bath  of  Dollarstowne,  Doctor  Traverse, 
Thomas  Field  of  Painstowne,  as  messengers  to  the  citizens,  to  treat 
with  them  of  a  truce,  who  being  let  in  at  the  New  Gate,  repaired  to 
William  Kellie  his  house,  where  maister  maior  and  his  brethren 
were  assembled." 

The  most  valuable  and  accurate  description  extant  of  the 
various  gates  and  towers  of  the  city  of  Dublin  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  following  document,  now  printed  for  the  first 
time.  The  original  is  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
London,  and  appears  to  have  been  compiled  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth,  or  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury : — 
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"A   note  of  the  whole  CSrcuite  of  the  Cittie  wallee/rom  the    Tawre 

called  Bremeghanu   Tawre  of  the    Caetell,  unto  the  Easte  OaU 

called  the  Dame  (h)is  gate  of  the  said  Cittie,  acordinge  to  the 

direccion  of  the  Right  Soimourable  the  L.  DepuHe,** 

*<Inprimu.      From    Bremighama    Towre    to   *SUninte    (h)]a 

Towre  is  one  hundred  and  ninetr-siz  foote  distant,  whereof  there 

is  next  the  said  Bremjghams  Towre  sixty-four  foote  within  the 

Castell  diche  not  rampered  {  and  from  thens  to  Stanirste  is  Towre 

heinge  one  hundred  and  thhrty-two  foote  is  sufficientlie  rampiered 

and  firme  ffrounde^  twenty  foote  hie  from  the  fundacion  of  the  wall ; 

which  wall  is  twenty-eignt  foote  hie,  wherof  eight  foote  is  abowe 

the  said  rampier,  besjdes  the  garettes,  and  seven  foote  thicke. 

'<  The  saia  Stanirste  (h)i8  Towre  is  rounde  withowte  the  waU,  and 
skware  within,  three  stories  hie  with  three  tymber  loftes,  and  in  the 
loer  storie  three  lowpes,t  in  the  seconde  storie  one  lowpe,  and  in 
the  thurd  storie  twoe  lowpes ;  the  wall  six  foote  thicke,  nineteen 
foote  sqware  within,  and  the  Towre  forty-six  foot  hie,  besydes  the 
garettes. 

«  From  Stanihorst  (his)  Towre  to  the  Pole  Gate$  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  foote  distant,  and  the  wall  and  rampier  asrednge  in 
like  height  and  thicknis  as  the  other  parte  of  tne  said  wall»  and 
rampier  aforsaide. 

<«  The  Towre  orer  the  said  Pole  Gate  is  a  sqware  Towre^  with 
twoe  stories,  the  loer  storie  upon  a  vawte  with  three  lowpes,  and 
the  upper  storie,  a  timber  lofte,  and  the  wall  five  foote  thicke 
and  fourteen  foote  sqware  within,  and  the  Towre  fortj^*six  foote  hie, 
besydes  the  garettes  from  the  fundacion  of  the  wall  with  a  percwlles 
for  the  same  Gate. 

''  From  the  Pole  Gate  to  the  Towre  called  Geneyers  (JoiuTille's) 
Towre  nowe  in  Mr.  Parckins  pocession  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  foote  distant,  and  the  wall  and  rampier  agreinge  in  Itcke  height 
and  thicknis  as  the  other  parte  of  the  said  wall  and  rampier 
aforsaid. 

'<The  said  Geneviers  Towre  is  rounde  withowt  the  wall  and 
sqware  within,  three  stories  hie,  with  twoe  timber  loftes,  and  in  the 
loer  storie  one  lowpe,  in  the  seconde  storie  onelardge  lowpe,  and 
the  wall  eight  foote  thicke ;  twelve  foote  sqware  in  one  waye  and 
sixteen  foote  another  waye,  and  the  Towre  forty-six  foote  hie. 

'*  From  Geneviers  Towre  to  St.  Nicholas  Gate  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty-twoe  foote  distant,  and  the  wall  and  rampier  agreinge  in 
licke  height  and  thicknis  as  the  other  parte  of  the  said  wall  and 
rampier  aforesaid. 

<'St.  Nicholas  Gate  have  towe  rounde  towres  withowt  and 
sqware  within,  and  the  said  Gate  placed  betwixte  bothe  the  Towres, 

*  The  Stanihursts,  from  whom  this  tower  was  named,  were  of  conside- 
rable eminence  as  dticens  of  Dublin  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. 

}Loop  holes. 
At  the  southern  end  of  Werburgh's-street.    See  an  account  of  that 
locality,  in  the  first  paper  of  the  present  series. 
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every  Towre  three  heightes,  whereof  twoe  loftea,  and  fowre  lowpes 
in  erery  Towre,  the  wall  five  foote  thicke,  thirty -nine  foote  in 
leinthe  one  waye,  and  eighteen  foote  brode  the  other  waye,  and  the 
Towre  forty-fyve  foote  hie,  with  a  percwlles  for  the  same  Gate. 

"  From  8t  Nicholas  Gate  to  the  Towre  in  sir  Wm.  Barsfeldes^ 
pocession  is  three  hundred  and  twelve  foote  distant,  whereof  there 
IS  seven tv -fowre  foote  nexte  adjoyninge  unto  Bt.  Nicholas  Gate,  of 
the  wall  but  sixteen  foote  hie,  and  the  firme  grounde  nine  foote  hie 
within  the  said  wall,  and  the  reste  being  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  foote  is  fowre  foote  and  a  halfe  thicke,  sixteen  foote  hte 
besydes  the  garettes  and  a  rampier  within  of  fifteen  foote  thicke, 
and  nere  as  nie  as  the  wall  in  the  insyde ;  besydes  the  buttris, 
which  is  ftom  the  botom  of  the  diche  to  the  fundiacion  of  the  wall 
nineteen  foote  goode,  by  estimacion. 

<*  The  said  Towre  in  sir  Willm  Sarsfeldes  pocession  is  a  demv 
rounde  Towre,  fylled  with  earthe,  and  nether  vawte  nor  lofte,  with 
fowre  lowpes,  eleven  foote  sqware  within,  the  Towre,  and  the  wall 
fowre  foote  demy  there,  and  sixteen  foote  hie,  ewin  with  the  wall 
before. 

''From  the  Towre  in  sir  Willm.  Sarsfeldes  pocession  to  the 
smalle  Towre  in  the  pocession  of  Mr.  Christopher  Sedgrave  is  three 
hundred  and  forty  foote  distant,  and  the  wall  and  rampier  with  the 
buttris  withowte  the  said  wall  agreinee  in  licke  height  and  thick- 
nes  as  the  other  parte  of  the  said  wall,  rampier  and  buttris  before 
mencioned ;  savinge  that  there  is  no  rampitr  within  eighty  foote 
neate  adjo^inge  to  the  said  Towre  in  Mr.  Sedgraves  pocession. 

*'  The  said  "^wre  in  Mr.  Sedgraves  pocession  is  a  demy  rounde 
Towre,  with  twoe  vawtes,  one  eqwall  with  the  wall  with  three 
lowps,  the  other  with  a  pure  of  stayres  goinge  upe  into  it  from  the 
wall  an  covered  for  a  feue  to  stand  upon,  with  a  garet  abowt,  and 
eleven  foote  longe  one  wave  and  six  foote  another  waye,  the  Towre 
twenty-six  foote  hie,  and  fowre  foote  thicke. 

"  From  the  Towre  in  Mr.  Sed^aves  pocession  to  the  Towre  in 
Mr.  Richard  Fagan  (hjis  pocession  is  ninety  foote  distant,  and  the 
wall  agreeinge  in  like  heiffht  and  thicknis  as  aforsaid,  and  no  rampier 
within  the  said  parte  of  Uie  w«ll,  but  the  licke  buttris  withowt  as 
befor. 

**  The  said  Towre  in  Mr.  Fagans  pocession  is  a  rounde  Towre 
withowte,  and  sqware  within,  and  nether  vawte  nor  lofte,  but  a 
waye  goinge  upe  unto  the  toppe  ;  being  ten  foote  sqware  upon  the 
toppe,  with  a  garett,  and  fy ve  lowps  in  the  waye  eoing  upe ;  and 
the  Towre  thirty-twoe  foote  hie  ana  twoe  foote  thicke  besydes  the 
thicknis  of  the  stayres. 

''From  the  Towre  in  Mr.  Fagans  pocession  to  the  Sowtheaste 
Towre  of  the  Neue  Gate  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  foote  distant, 
the  wall  seventeen  foote  hie  and  fyve  foote  thicke,   and  no  rampier 

*  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1566,  in  which  year  he  was  knighted  for  his 
services  against  Shane  O'Keil,  and  for  rescuing  lady  Sidney  from  the 
Irish.  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  fiunoui  Jacobite, 
earl  of  Lucan. 
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within  the  said  wall,  but  howsea  joyning  close  to  the  said  wall 
within,  and  the  licke  buttris  withowte  the  said  wall  as  the  other  parte 
of  the  said  wall  have  before.  The  Neue  Gatte  hawe  twoe  Towres, 
and  every  Towre  is  three  heightes,  with  twoe  smale  towrettes  in  the 
tope*  and  the  gatte  howse  standes  betwixt  bothe  the  saide  towres, 
the  loer  storie  of  every  Towre  is  vawted*  and  the  other  twoe  stories 
lofted ;  every  towre  is  twelve  foote  sqware  within  the  wall,  and  the 
wall  fyve  foote  tfaicke,  and  every  rowme  twoe  lowpes.  The  Gatte 
Howse  is  forty  foote  one  waye  and  fifteen  foote  another  waye,  and 
the  height  of  boethe  the  said  Towres  from  the  payment  to  the  leads 
is  forty  foote»  besydes  the  garettes,  and  there  is  a  percwlles  for  the 
same  gatte.* 

*'  From  the  North  Towre  of  the  Neue  Gatte  to  the  Towre  in  Mr. 
Nicholas  Fitzsymons  pocession  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  foote  dis- 
tant, Uie  wall  four  foote  thicke  and  twenty-twoe  foote  hie,  with  a 
buttris  withowte  as  before,  and  no  raoopier  within,  but  bowses  dose 
yoyninge  to  the  wall  within.  The  said  Towre  in  Mr.  Fitzsimons  po- 
cession is  a  sqware  Towre,  fowre  stories  hi^  with  three  loftes  and  no 
vawte,  twoe  lowps^in  the  loer  storie,  three  lowps  in  the  seconde  stoiie, 
fowre  lowps  in  the  third  storie,  and  fowre  lowps  in  the  fowrthe  storie ; 
the  Towre  thirty-two  foote  hie,  sizteene  foote  sqware,  and  three  foote 
thicke. 


^Between  this  gate  and  St.  Patrick's  gate  was  the  street  styled  in 
ancient  times  "  Bertram's  court,"  from  Bertram  de  Verdon,  who  came 
to  this  country  with  prince  John  in  1185,  and  obtained  the  baronj  of 
I>undalk  and  lordship  of  Clonmore,  and  other  estates  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  together  with  the  office  of  seneschal  of  Ireland.  Roesia,  the 
only  daughter  of  his  son  Nicholas  de  Verdon,  was,  by  the  special  interfer- 
ence  of  the  king,  married  to  Theobald  le  Botiller,  ancestor  of  the  house  of 
Ormond.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  John  de  Verdon,  who  married 
Matilda,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Gilbert  de  Lacy,  thereby  obtaining 
one  moiety  of  Meath,  and  the  office  of  constable  of  Ireland.  Ilieir  son 
Theobald  de  Verdon,  from  the  extent  of  his  possessions,  sat  as  baron  in 
the  parliaments  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  death  of  his  son 
the  family  estates  were  divided  among  the  husbands  of  his  four  daughters 
and  coheiresses,  in  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  the  direct  male  line 
of  "  one  of  the  most  potent  families  that  ever  settled  in  Ireland,  and 
decidedly  as  illustrious  and  as  ancient  a  race  of  peers  as  ever  flourished 
in  England  since  the  Norman  conquest."  Among  the  MSS.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  is  preserved  a  grant  made  by  the  corporation  of  Dub- 
lin in  1905  to  Roger  de  Ashebum  and  his  heirs,  of  a  certain  ditch 
fquoddam  fossatum)  without  the  walls  of  Dublin,  near  Bertram's  court 
curia  Bertram!)  extending  firom  the  tenements  near  the  new  gate  as  &r 
as  the  ground  near  the  gate  of  St.  Patrick's  towards  the  south,  and 
lying  in  breadth  between  the  place  where  the  fiurs  are  held  Qocus  nun- 
dinarum)  and  the  wall  of  the  d^  of  Dublin.  It  also  appears,  that 
during  the  mayoralty  of  John  11  Waret,  Philip  de  Duraham  granted  to 
the  monastery  of  All  Hallows,  Dublin,  to  provide  wine  for  divine  ser- 
vice, an  annual  rent  of  forty-two  pence  accruing  from  land  hdd  by 
Adam  de  Wolbeter  in  Bertram's-street. 
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**  From  the  Towre  in  Mr.  Fiszsymons  pocession  to  Gormondes* 
Oate  is  one  hundred  and  forty  foote  distant,  the  wall  twenty  foote  hie 
and  fyve  foote  thicke,  and  no  rampier  within,  with  a  battris 
withowte,  as  befor. 

*'  The  said  Gormondes  Gate  is  a  sqware  towre,  twoe  stories  hie, 
wherof  one  rowme  is  upon  a  vawte,  with  three  loups,  the  other  rowme 
is  a  timber  lofte,  with  three  lowps  and  a  slate  roofe.  The  Towre  is 
sqware,  eighteen  foote  one  waye  and  fifteen  foote  aifother  waye,  the 
wall  fyye  foote  thicke  and  thirty  foote  hie,  with  a  perc wiles  for  the 
same  gate. 

*'  From  Gormondes  Gate  to  a  Towre  in  Willm  Harbardes  poces- 
sion  is  three  hundred  and  eight  foote  distant,  the  wall  twelve  foote 
hie,  and  fyve  foote  thicke,  and  no  rampier  within,  but  bowses  close 
yoyninge  to  the  said  wall,  with  a  small  buttris  of  six  foote  hie  with- 
owte. 

*'  The  said  Towre  in  Willm  Harbardes  pocession  is  a  sqware  Towre, 
twoe  storie  hie,  the  loer  storie  is  a  timber  lofte  with  three  lowps,  the 
other  storie  is  vawted  over,  with  three  lowps.  The  Towre  is  sqware, 
sixteene  foote  one  waye,  and  ten  foote  anotherwaye,  and  the  wall  fy  ve 
foote  thicke  and  thirty-twoe  foote  hie. 

•'  From  the  Towre  in  Willm  Harbardes  pocession  to  Mr.  Willm 
Ushers  bowse  is  one  hundred  and  forty  foote  distant,  the  wall  fowr- 
teene  foote  hie  and  fyve  foote  thicke,  and  no  rampier  within  nor  buttris 
withowte. 

"  The  wall  of  one  syde  of  the  said  Mr.  Ushers  bowse  to  the  Bridge 
Gatte  is  one  hundred  and  four  foote,  the  wall  fowre  foote  thicke  and 
nineteene  foote  hie,  and  the  grounde  is  firme,  five  foote  hie  within  the 
said  wall,  and  the  Liffie  goethe  hard  by,  and  at  every  fiill  sea  it  floes 
upe  Ag&inst  the  said  wall,  beinge  a  springe  tyde. 

''  Tne  said  Bridge  Gate  is  a  sqware  Towre,  towe  storie  hie,  the 
loer  storie  is  a  vawte  with  towe  lowps,  the  upper  storie  is  a  timber 
lofte  and  no  lowpe.  The  Towre  is  sqware,  eighteene  foote  one  waye 
and  fowrteene  foote  another  waye,  the  wall  seven  foote  thicke  and 
thirty  foote  hie  from  the  payment. 

•'  From  the  Bridge  Gate  along  the  marchaunt  key  to  Prickettes 
Towre  is  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  foote  distant,  and  the  key  nine 
foote  hie  from  the  channell  to  the  payment. 

**  The  said  Towre  in  Prickettes  pocession  is  a  sqware  towre,  with 
a  Towret  in  the  tope  on  the  Easte  syde,  the  Towre  thirty  foote  sqware 
one  waye  and  twenty-eight  foote  the  other  way,  the  wall  three  foote 
fowre  inches  thicke  and  thirty-four  foote  hie ;  and  no  heightes  but 
one  timber  lofte  in  the  sqware,  and  towe  small  vawtes  in  the  towret, 
and  no  lowps  but  a  wyndoe  to  the  Easte  syde. 

*  Called  also  Ormond-gate  and  thence  corrupted  into  **  Wormwood- 
gate.**  The  name  of  Ormond  is  derived  from  the  Irish  /or  AftfmAatn, 
or  West  Munster,  the  corruption  of  which  into  **  Wormwood"  is 
noticed  as  follows  by  a  Latin  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century : — **Hadc 
Latlnd  Ormondia  dicitur,  Hibemicis  Orwown,  id  est  Frons  Momoniss, 
Anglis  Ormond,  et  plurimis  corruptissimd  Wormewood.*'  The  author 
of  *'  Cambrensis  Eversns"  endeavours  to  argue  that  this  gate  received 
its  name  from  0*Gonnan,  an  Irish  chief. 
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"  From  PricketSB  Towre  alonanB  tiio'^oode  key  to  Mr.  Fiandet* 
Cutell  is  three  hundred  aad  finy-six  foote  diiUnt*  and  the  kej 
agreinge  in  height  from  the  chaaell  to  the  paTment,  as  before. 

*'  The  said  Mr.  Fians  castell  is  a  sqware  Towre,  fowre  stone  hic^ 
thirty-eight  foote  sqware  one  waye  aad  twenty  footo  another  waye, 
towe  spickes  or  lowps  in  the  loer  stone,  and  windoes  in  every  of  rae 
other  rowmes,  the  wall  fowre  foote  thicke  and  forty-towe  foote  hie^ 
and  the  groonde  firme,  eight  foote  hie  from  the  ebandl  within  the 
castell. 

<*  From  Mr.  Fians  castell  to  a  small  Towre  in  the  poeession  of 
Fitssymonds  of  Balmadroght  is  one  hundred  and  forty-four  foote 
distant,  and  the  pavment  from  the  channell  agreinge  in  height  aa  the 
key  before. 

*'  The  said  Towre  in  Fitasymons  poceasion  is  a  small  roimde  towre 
withowt  and  sqware  within,  one  timber  lofte  with  towe  rowmet  and 
towe  lowps  in  every  rowme  ;  twelve  foote  square  one  waye  andfowr- 
teene  foote  the  other  waye ;  the  wall  three  (bote  thicke  and  twenty-two 
foote  hie,  and  the  earthe  hie  within  the  said  Towre,  eight  foote  as 
before. 

'<  From  Fitzsymons  Towre  to  Issoldes  Towre  is  one  hundred  aad 
seventy.fonr  foote  distant,  and  the  pavement  from  the  chanell  agre- 
inge in  height  as  before.  The  said  Issoldes  Towre  is  a  ronnde  Towre 
towe  storie  hie,  eighteene  foote  sqware  within  the  wall,  aad  the  wall 
nine  foote  thicke  and  forty  foote  hie  from  the  channell,  one  timber 
lofte  and  a  plate  forme  in  the  toppe,  with  three  lowosin  every  rowme. 

«  From  Issoldes  Towre  to  an  olde  Towre  called  puttevantes  Towre 
is  one  hundred  and  six  foote  distant,  the  wall  twenty-two  foote  hie 
in  the  owt  syde,  and  fvve  foote  thicke,  and  firme  gronnde  within  the 
said  wall  twelve  foote  hie  from  the  chwnell  withowte,  so  the  groonde 
within  is  within  ten  foote  as  hie  as  the  said  wall, 

"  The  said  Buttevantes  Towre  is  an  ould  square  menus  Towre, 
with  one  vawte«  and  the  wall  four  foote  thicke,  thirty  foote  hie  frtim 
the  channell  and  twelve  foote  sqware  within  the  walles,  aad  the 
grounde  eight  foote  hie  within  the  said  Towre  from  the  channell. 

*'  From  Buttevantes  Towre  to  the  rounde  halfe  Towre  adyoyning 
to  Mr.  Robert  Bise  is  bowse,  is  one  hundred  and  eiffhty-eigat  foote 
distant,  the  wall  and  orounde  within  agreinge  in  height  and  thicknis 
as  the  other  parte  of  Uie  wall  before. 

'*  The  saidTowre  yoyninge  to  Mr.  Bise  (h)is  bowse,  is  a  demy  Towre 
with  three  storie  heightes,  no  vawt,  but  towe  loftes,  with  three  lowps 
in  the  loer  rowme,  and  towe  lowps  in  the  second  rowme,  the  wall 
four  foote  thicke,  twenty-six  foote  hie,  and  sixteene  foote  sqware 
within  the  walls. 

"From  Mr.  Bise  (h)i8  Towre  to  the  Easte  Gatte  called  Dames  Gate 
is  one  hundred  and  eight  foote  distant,  the  wall  seventeene  foote  lue, 
and  ^ve  foote  thicke,  and  the  grounde  firme  within,  agreinge  in  height 
with  the  reste  before. 


*  Noticed  in  the  first  paper  of  the  present  scries.    A  fiirther  account 
of  Isod's  tower  will  be  hereafter  given. 
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"  The  depthe  of  the  Liffiefrom  the  bridge  to  over  againat  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Balles  bowse  is  six  foote  demv  ;  from  over  againste  Mr.  Balies 
bowse  to  over  againste  Mr.  John  Forsters  bowse  is  four  foote  demy ; 
from  over  againste  Mr.  Forsters  bowse  to  over  againste  Pricketes 
Towre  is  six  foote ;  from  over  against*  Prickettes  Towre  to  over 
againste  Mr.  Fians  Castell  is  fowre  foote ;  from  over  against  Mr.  Fi« 
ans  Gastell  to  the  West  ende  of  Mr.  Brownes  building  is  three  foote  ; 
from  over  againste  the  West  ende  of  Mr.  Browns  Duilding  to  over 
againste  Issoldes  Towre  is  four  foote,  &c. 

"  There  can  be  sixe  foote  depte  of  watter  at  leaste  drawen  in  to  all 
the  dicbes  aboute  the  towne,  with  chardges  done  upon  cleaning  of 
the  said  dicbes,  and  upon  mackin^e  of  slwssis  for  to  staye  the  watter 
where  the  grounde  do  not  meete  m  height  lewell. 

**  A  note  of  the  severall  sorttes  of  Ordenanee  at  thi$  present  belangmge 
to  the  Cittie^  ax  apearithe  in  the  Cittie  hooke  thereof. 

**  Item.  Four  Mynions  of  brase  with  their  cariadees. 

**  Item.  One  doble  Babonet  and  towe  single  Babonetes  of  bra.^, 

upon  one  cariadge. 
**  Item.  Towe  doble  Itabonetes  of  brase»  not  throghlie  fynisbed. 
"  Item.  One  Fauconet  of  brase,  with  the  cariadge. 
"  Item.  Towe  Babonetes  more  of  brase,  with  the  cariadges. 
^  Item.  One  doble  Portingall  of  brase,  with  the  cariadge. 
*'  Item.  Fowre  peeces  of  Iron  called  Slinges,  with  there  cariadges. 
"  Item.  More  towe  Slinges  of  iron,  with  theire  cariadges. 
**  Item.  Towe  doble  Basses  of  iron,  with  theire  chambers. 
"  Item.  Five  single  basses  of  Iron." 

In  the  city  wall  close  to  the  southern  side  of  the  New  Gate, 
was  a  building  called  the  "  Watch  tower,"  where  a  sentry 
usuallj  stood  to  goard  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  gaol. 
In  the  course  of  some  repairs  executed  during  the  Protectorate, 
the  two  towers  of  Newgate  next  to  the  city  were  removed, 
the  other  two,  on  the  western  side,  being  allowed  to  re- 
main. Between  Newgate  and  Wormwood  gate,  on  the  nor- 
thern side,  stood  a  square  tower,  noticed  at  page  972,  which 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeeth  century  was  styled 
''Browne's  Castle,"  from  its  proprietor,  Bichard  Browne, 
who  kept  his  mayoralty  in  1614,  1615  and  1620,  in  this 
building,  in  a  backroom  of  which  the  proscribed  Boman 
Catholic  priests  used  to  celebrate  Mass  privately  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  Browne's  castle  was  subsequently  converted  into 
an  inn,  which  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  Black  dog''  from  the 
sign  of  a  Talbot  or  hound  there  suspended.  The  proprietor, 
named  Barton,  was  committed  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1661, 
for  having  declared  in  conversation  that  "  the  earl  of  Drogheda 
was  a  cheating  knave,  and  that  he  thought  all  the  lords  in 
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Ireland  were  no  better  -"  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  centmy 
the  "  Black  Dog"  was  used  as  the  marshalsea  prison  of  the 
sheriff  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

Dr.  Oliver  Plunkett,  Boman  Catholic  primate  of  Ireland,  was 
committed  to  Newgate  in  December,  1679,  and  confined  there 
till  October,  1680,  when  he  was  removed  to  London,  where 
he  was  subsequently  executed.  Another  distinguished  in- 
habitant of  this  gaol  was  the  Bev.  Thomas  Emlyn,  who  having 
been  found  guilty  in  1704,  of  publishing  a  treatise  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians,  was  sentenced  in  the 
queen's  courts  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1000,  and  to  undergo  a 
year's  imprisonment.  For  three  months  he  remained  a  pri- 
soner in  the  house  of  the  sheriff,  whence  he  was  suddenly 
hurried  to  Newgate,  and  placed  among  the  felons  in 
a  close  room  containing  six  beds,  and  after  having  continued 
there  for  about  five  weeks,  he  procured  his  removal  to  the 
marshalsea.  During  his  sojourn  in  the  "Black  Dog,"  Emlyn 
wrote  a  treatise  in  support  of  his  opinions,  and  preached  on 
every  Sunday  to  the  confined  debtors  in  a  large '  room  which 
he  had  hired  for  the  purpose,  at  which  many  of  his  former 
con^egation  attended,  although  his  brother  Presbyterian 
ministers,  with  one  exception,  forsook  him  during  his  incar- 
ceration, which  continued  till  1705,  when  he  obtained  his 
release  from  gaol  and  a  reduction  of  the  fines  imposed  upon  him. 
Emlyn's  writings  have  been  long  held  in  est^m  by  the  Uni- 
tarians, and  the  inscription  on  his  monument  records  that  he 
was,  "  to  the  shame  and  reproach  of  a  Christian  countiy,  per- 
secuted even  to  bonds  and  imprisonment,  and  the  spoiling  of 
his  goods,  for  having  maintained  the  supreme  unequalled  ma- 
jesty of  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all. 

Innumerable  disorders  and  irregularities  prevailed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  in  the  gaols  of 
Dublin,  which  at  that  period  were  no  better  regulated  than 
other  European  prisons.  The  offices  of  keeper  of  the  gaol 
of  Newgate  and  that  of  the  sheriff's  marshal  were  generallj 
executed  by  a  single  individual,  who  received  a  salary  of  ten 
pounds  per  annum  from  the  city,  and  usually  presented  the 
sheriff  with  a  gratuity  of  twenty  guineas,  malang  the  "Black 
Dog"  that  officer's  prison.  A  great  portion  of  the  abuses  in 
the  gaols  arose  from  the  grants  of  Henry  Y .,  Richard  lU.,  and 
Edward  VI.,  by  which  the  mayor,  bailiffs  and  recorder  of  Dub- 
lin, and  their  successors  were  constituted  justices  of  the  peace. 
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and  of  oyer  and  terminer  >  similar  powers  were  also  conferred 
by  Charles  I.  upon  the  six  senior  aldermen  of  the  city  and 
other  members  of  the  corporation.  These  functionaries,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  committed  the  entire 
management  of  this  department  of  their  offices  to  clerks, 
who  paid  their  employers  a  percentage  on  all  fees  received. 
These  clerks  generally  kept  dram  shops,  and  were  in  league 
with  a  number  of  constables,  who  constantly  arrested  citizens 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  and  the  clerks  being  provided 
with  blank  warrants,  signed  by  the  aldermen,  their  employers, 
committed  their  victims  immediatdy  to  the  "Black  Dog,* 
where  they  were  incarcerated  until  they  had  discharged  the 
fees  demanded  from  them.  The  constables,  who  were  gene* 
rall^  men  of  the  lowest  grades,  committed  the  grossest  enor- 
mities in  the  discharge  of  their  office.  They  obtained  large 
rewards  for  apprehending  persons  whom  they  pretended  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  arrest,  while  at  the  same  time 
thev  were  privately  bribed  to  forbear  by  the  parties  whom  they 
had  been  paid  for  pursuing;  and  after  having  captured  an 
unfortunate  debtor,  they  made  use  of  evenr  artifice  to  extort 
money  from  him  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  bail.  The 
number  of  constables  and  shenffs*  bailiffs  in  Dublin  in  1729 
being  found  to  amount  to  two  thousand,  the  lords  justices 
and  privy  council  ordered  the  several  church  wardens  to 
return  the  names  of  the  constables  in  their  respective  parishes, 
and  having  reviewed  them  upon  Oxmantown-green,  reduced 
them  considerably,  allowing  four  to  every  justice  of  the  peace, 
twenty  to  the  lord  mayor,  six  to  the  city  marshal  for  the 
service  of  his  marshalsea,  twelve  to  the  gaoler  of  Newgate, 
and  three  to  the  master  of  the  house  of  correction,  all  to  be 
persons  of  good  behaviour  and  Protestants,  and  to  have  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  constantly  posted  at  the  Tholsel. 

Ashenhurst  Isaack,  gaoler  of  Newgate,  was  discharged  from 
his  situation  in  1721,  on  a  charge  of  having  permitted  a 
number  of  prisoners  to  escape :  notwithstanding  wliich,  he 
received  £245  for  his  goodwill  of  the  office  from  John 
Hawkins,  who  also  paid  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  £100,  as  a 
gratuity  for  having  secured  him  the  appointment.  Hawkins 
had  originally  been  an  attorneys  clerk,  subsequently  prac- 
tised as  a  bailiff,  and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  house  of 
correction,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  gaolership  of 
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Newffate,  which,  under  the  management  of  him  and  lbs. 
Hawkins,  became  the  scene  of  the  most  flagrant  abuaes. 

In  both  Newgate  and  the  "  Black  Dog,''  the  ||aoIer  canied 
on  an  extensive  trade  by  selling  liquors  to  the  pnsonersy  who^ 
on  entering  the  latter  place,  although  for  only  one  m^it,  were 
immediately  called  upon  to  pay  28.  2d.  for  what  was  sUled  a 
''  penny  pot '!'  if  the  prisoner  refused  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  he  was  abused,  violently  beaten  and  stripped;  persons 
not  having  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  impo^  were  dread- 
fully maltreated  and  their  clothes  seized  and  sold  to  supply 
the  necessaiy  funds.  In  the  ''Black  Dog''  there  were  twelve 
rooms  for  the  reception  of  prisoners,  two  of  which  contained 
five  beds  each;  the  others  were  no  better  than  closets  and 
held  but  one  bed  each.  The  general  rent  for  lodging  in 
these  rooms  was  one  shilling  per  night,  for  each  man,  but  in 
particular  cases  a  much  nigher  price  was  charged.  It 
nrequently  happened  that  four  or  five  men  slept  together  in 
one  bed,  each  mdividual  still  paying  the  rent  of  one  shilling, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  week  was  collected  by  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
wife  of  the  gaoler.  Prisoners  unable  to  meet  these  demands 
were  immediately  dragged  to  a  dami>  subterranean  dungeon^ 
about  twelve  feet  square  and  eight  high,  which  had  no  light 
excent  that  which  was  admitted  through  a  common  sewer, 
whicn  ran  close  bv  it,  carrying  off  all  the  filth  and  ordure 
of  the  prison,  ana  rendering  the  atmosphere  almost  insup- 

EDrtable.  In  this  noisome  oubliette,  caUol  the  ''Nunneir," 
om  being  the  place  where  abandoned  females  apprehenaed 
by  the  watch  were  regularly  lodged,  frequently  fourteen 
and  sometimes  twenty  persons  were  crowded  together,  and 
there  robbed  and  abused  by  criminals,  who,  although  under 
sentence  of  transportation,  were  admitted  to  mix  amon|;  the 
debtors ;  and  if  an^  person  attempted  to  come  un  stairs  in 
the  daytime,  to  obtion  air  or  light,  he  was  menacea,  insulted 
and  driven  down  again  by  Hawkins  or  his  satellite  Martin 
Cyoffey,  the  turnkey  of  the  gaoL  Among  the  many  instances 
of  the  brutali^  of  Hawkins,  we  may  mention  his  treatment 
of  Edmond  l^onneDy,  a  gentleman  who  was  arrested  on  a 
sheriff's  writ  for  £400  while  confined  to  bed  with  a  broken  leg. 
Notwithstanding  Donnelly's  offer  to  pav  any  requisite  number 
of  bailiffs  to  guard  him  until  his  healih  was  restored,  and 
despite  the  representations  of  the  surgeon,  he  was  carried  at 
9  p.m.  from  Church-street,  in  his  bed  supported  by  chair  poles 
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upon  men's  shoulders  and  laid  at  the  door  of  the  ^  Black 
Dog,  "  whence  hewas  dragged  to  the  "Nunnery,"  where  his 
leg  was  again  broken  in  passing  down  the  winding  stairs, 
and  in  this  dnugeon  he  lay  for  two  months,  during  which 
the  water  frequently  rose  to  the  level  of  his  bed,  which  literally 
rotted  under  him.  Surgeon  John  Audouin,  of  Wood-street, 
executed  in  1729,  for  the  murder  of  a  servant  woman,  during 
the  six  weeks  which  elapsed  between  his  conviction  and  execu- 
tion, was  known  to  have  expended  three  hundred  pounds  in 
the  "  Black  Dog/'  the  greater  part  of  which  sum  was  paid 
to  prevent  Hawkins  from  carrying  out  his  daily  threat  of 
loading  him  with  irons  and  transferring  him  to  Newgate.  On 
the  night  before  Audouin's  execution  his  money  and  valuables 
were  seized  by  the  gaoler,  who  subsequently  demanded  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  received  thirty  guineas  for  the  dead  body. 
Persons  committed  by  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench,  the 
lord  mayor,  or  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  city,  were  lodged  in 
Newgate,  where  by  the  collusion  of  the  gaoler  with  the  con* 
stables,  they  were  frequently  detained  for  many  days  without 
a  committal.  From  these,  4d.  pence  per  night  was  exacted 
for  not  being  confined  in  the  felons*  room,  and  Is.  4d.  for  a 
''  penny  pot,"  those  who  refused  being  stripped  of  their  clothes 
by  the  common  executioner,  beaten,  and,  in  some  cases, 
chained.  The  management  of  this  department  of  the  estab- 
lishment was  committed  to  Isaac  Bullard,  the  under  keeper, 
who  exacted  his  fees  in  a  most  merciless  manner,  mien 
the  pns(Hier3'  money  was  exhausted  they  were  stripped  and 
turned  into  the  felons'  room,  the  stench  of  which  was  in- 
supportable ;  and  into  which  persons  in  violent  fevers,  were 
known  to  have  been  thrown  stripped  quite  naked,  because  they 
could  not  pay  eight-pence  for  a  night's  lodging  elsewhere. 
In  1729,  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  numbered  one  hundred 
and  sixty :  in  the  felons*  room  a  multitude  of  malefactors 
were  to  be  seen  lying  naked  upon  the  ground,  groaning  with 
cold  and  hun^r,  and  many  died  there  from  absolute  want, 
being  frequently  left  without  food  for  several  days.  An  idea 
may  DC  gathered  from  the  following  authentic  document  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  gaol  were  managed 
by  Hawkine  and  his  wife  •-— * 
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*  AnutimaU  of  the yemriy  ekamber  rrnf, /cet,  0nd9enui$U*M,  nettted  kg  Jakm.  AmbUmi 
««  keeper  nf  Newgrnte^  and  the  BUA  D09  frimn. 

£   e.  4, 

Chamber  rent,  at  £7  Ite.  <d.  per  week .      416  18   • 

Fees  on  persons  committed  by  the  watch  and  atafll  at  three  per  ni^xL  and 
U.  6d.eaGh     .       .       .       .     ,.       .       .       .       .       -^  7^  mt% 

Fees  on  persons  committed  on  committals  from  iostloes  oC  the  peaee,  at  leMt 
1000  per  year,  at  4fl.  6d.  each SSS09 

Fees  on  persons  committed  on  wanaats  from  ditto,  moderately  eompoted  ai 
a  medinm  of  1000  per  year,  at  Ss.  6d.  each US    0   0 

Fees  on  persons  committed  by  the  sheriff,  at  two  per  week,  many  whereof 
ore  chained  with  ten  committals;  bat  allowing  at  a  medium  three  com- 
mittals to  each  person      lOi   0   • 

Fees  on  persons  tried  for  murders,  treasons,  felonies,  assaults,  as  well  In  the 
city  as  county  of  Dublin,  at  240  indictments  in  the  year,  allowing  be 
remits  one-fourth  of  his  fSses  at  the  king's  bench 60   0   • 

Fees  on  persons  tried  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  at  the  like  number  .  60    0  0 

The  benefit  of  his  ale-cellar,  at  S60  barrels  yearly,  at  6a.  profit  on  each 
barrel,  not  indudlng  his  profits  on  wine,  brandy,  rum  and  other  liquors    .       90   6  6 

Salary  from  the  city  at 10   0   0 

Total,  m63  0  C 
Besides  infinite  extortions  on  aU  the  above  articles^  and  on  crown  prtsonen,  Ikir  permit- 
ting them  to  lie  in  the  BlackDog  gaol,  and  not  turning  them  orer  totNewgate,  and  loadfaic 
them  with  irons,  premiums  for  stolen  goods,  and  other  pttrate  perqoiaitea,  pfmHar  to 
his  employment,  not  to  be  computed  or  yaliuML** 

The  conduct  of  Hawkins  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  and  in  November,  1729,  the  house  of  oommona 
passed  a  resolution  that ''  John  Hawkins,  keeper  of  his  majes- 
ty's gaol  of  New^te  and  sheriffs  marshalsea  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
Im,  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  notorious  extortion,  great 
corruption,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  in  the 
execution  of  his  said  offices,  hath  arbitrarily  and  unlawfully 
kept  in  prison,  and  loaded  with  irons,  persons  not  duly  com- 
mitted by  any  magistrate,  till  they  have  complied  with  the  most 
exorbitant  demands ;  and  hath  put  into  dungeons  and  endan- 
gered the  lives  of  many  prisoners  for  debt  under  his  care, 
treating  them,  and  all  others  in  his  custody,  with  the  utmost 
insolence,  cruelty,  and  barbarity,  in  high  violation  and  con- 
tempt of  the  laws  of  this  kingdom'' ;  Hawkins,  with  his  ac- 
complices Isaac  Bullard  and  Martin  Coffey,  were  consequently 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-atrarms  attending  the 
house. 

Although  Hawkins  was  dismissed  &om  his  office,  the  gad 
continued  in  a  wretched  state,  and  being  generally  filled  with  the 
outcasts  of  society,  riots  were  perpetually  occurring  within  its 
walls.  The  only  prisoner  of  rank  confined  in  Newgate  in  the 
last  century  appears  to  have  been  Henry,  fourth  lord  Santry, 
of  whose  trial  for  murder,  in  17S9,  a  description  has  been  given 
in  the  fourth  paper  of  the  present  series. 

Wesley  preached  to  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  in  1747,  but 
observed  that  he  *^  found  no  stirring  at  all  among  the  dry 
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bones'' ;  and  speaking  of  another  visit  in  the  same  year  to  the 
,ol  he  says,  "  I  preached  in  Newgate  at  two  in  the  common 
all,  the  jailor  refusing  us  the  room  where  we  used  to  preach : 
but  that  is  not  the  worst.  I  am  afraid  our  Lord  refuses  his 
blessing  to  this  place :  all  the  seed  seems  to  fall  to  the  way 
side.     I  see  no  fruit  of  our  labours." 

About  1750  Newgate  was  improved  and  altered,  and  a  cora- 
nipdious  foot  path  laid  out  on  its  southern  side.  Its  internal 
condition  in  1767  may  be  learned  from  the  report  of  the  par- 
liamentary committee  appointed  in  that  year  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  the  gaols  in  Dublin,  and  to  whom  the  petition  of 
surgeon  George  Doyle  was  referred  : 

"  Your  committee  first  examined  George  Roe,  keeper  of  Newgate, 
who  informed  your  committee  that  Newgate  is  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition,  and  the  walls  very  bad ;  has  only  one  pair  of  stairs  in  it, 
by  which  means  there  is  a  constant  communication  between  the  men 
and  women  prisoners.  He  further  informed  your  committee,  that 
of  late  years  there  have  been  several  virulent  fevers  in  that  jail ;  that 
your  petitioner,  Mr.  Doyle,  has  constantly  attended  there  since  the 
^ear  1750,  and  that  his  attendance  is  absolutely  requisite  to  inspect 
into  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  both  in  jail,  and  preparatory  to  their 
trials,  and  that  if  a  surgeon  did  not  attend,  it  would  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  particularly  on  their  trials.  Richard  Cushion 
informed  your  committee,  that  the  jail  of  Newgate  is  not  half  larse 
enough  for  the  reception  of  the  prisoners,  and  that  the  roof  is  entirely 
rotten ;  that  the  number  of  prisoners  upon  an  average  amount  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  that  often  one  hundred  prisoners 
are  lying  together  in  one  room.  Your  committee  proceeded  next  to 
examine  Mr.  George  Doyle,  who  informed  your  committee,  that  if 
the  gaol  of  Newgate  is  not  enlarged  it  may  be  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences  ;  that  the  number  of  prisoners  upon  an  average  is 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy,  and  that  it  is  not  large  enou^  to 
contain  more  than  eighty,  and  that  so  great  a  number  lying  together 
infects  the  air.  He  further  informed  your  committee,  that  m  the 
year  1 750,  he  was  appointed  by  the  court  of  King's  bench  to  inspect 
mto  the  state  and  health  of  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  whilst  confined 
there  before  they  were  brought  to  trial,  in  order  to  prevent  contagious 
disorders  being  brought  into  court ;  that  he  has  constantly  continued 
in  that  office  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  always  examines  into 
the  state  and  health  of  the  prisoners  immediately  before  the  commis- 
sion of  oyer  and  terminer  ;  that  by  such  his  attendance  he  has  caught 
the  jail  fever  four  difl^erent  times,  and  was  in  great  peril  of  his  life, 
three  other  gentlemen,  who  attended  at  one  time  with  him,  dying  at 
that  time  of  that  disorder.  That  during  his  whole  attendance  he  had 
not  received  more  than  six  guineas,  v-hich  he  got  by  presentment 
from  the  court  of  king*s  bench,  and  that  he  has  often  applied  since, 
both  to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  to  the  city,  but  could  not  ob- 
tain anything.'* 
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Although  this  commitiee  ddirered  their  opinion  that  the 
gaol  was  in  a  ''  very  minoos  bad  oondition,**  and  that  it  was 
not ''  large  enough  for  the  number  of  prisoners  usually  con- 
fined there/'  no  important  remedial  steps  appear  to  have  been 
taken  until  the  year  1773,  when  the  foundation  of  a  new  gaol 
was  laid  on  the  northern  side  of  the  cit^. 

In  1775  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  laid  a  plot  to  escape,  in 
the  formation  of  which  they  had  determined  to  poison  G(»uiell, 
the  turnkey,  by  infasing  rats-bane  and  aqua  r^ia  in  some 
mulled  claret,  of  which  they  invited  him  to  partake.  Their 
plans  were,  however,  discovered  by  their  intended  victim,  who, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  deprived  them  of  their  fire-arms  and  other 
implements  with  which  they  had  cut  their  fetters,  window- 
frames,  and  bolts.  Later  in  the  same  year,  at  about  8  p.m.,  a 
number  of  prisoners,  who  had  contrived  to  remove  their  irona^ 
attacked  the  sentries  at  the  outside  of  the  gaol  door,  and  three 
of  the  felons  effected  their  escape  after  a  desperate  straggly 
in  which  one  of  the  sentinels  and  a  woman  were  dangeroosly 
wounded. 

That  there  was  but  too  much  foundation  for  Wesle/s  remarks 
on  the  impiety  of  the  denizens  of  the  prison,  appears  from  the 
fragments  extant  of  gaol  songs  written  in  the  suang  peculiar  to 
the  Dublin  Newgate.  A  song  entitled  the  ^' Night  before  Larry 
was  stretched/'  is  the  most  celebrated  of  these  composition^  and 
details  how  a  felon,  on  the  night  before  his  execution,  was  visited 
hj  his  friends,  who  had  pawned  all  the  disposable  portions  of 
their  wardrobe  to  procure  funds  for  their  carousal : — 

**The  boyi  tbej  came  crowding  In  ftst: 
They  drew  fhelrftoolsdoM  round  abomtliSin; 
Six  tfUUmon  Mi  trq>-cue  thejr  jdaoed-^ 
He  couldn't  be  weU  wak'd  without  'en. 
I  asked  If  he  was  fit  to  die, 
Without  haTing  duly  repented? 
SaysLany,  *TbaVaalllnmy  eye. 
And  all  by  the  dergy  inrentod. 
To  make  a  &t  hit  fbr  themsetreB.* 

'' Then  the  carda  being  called  for,  th^  ]day«d. 
Tin  Larry  firand  one  of  them  cheated; 
Mok  he  made  a  hard  rap  at  hia  head— 
The  hui  being  eaaUy  heated. 
*So  yon  cheat  me  becaoae  rm  in  grief; 


Oh,  Uthat,  by  the  Holy,  the  reaaan. 

Soon  ni  give  yon  to  know,  yoo  d d  thleft 

That  yoa^  craddng  your  Jokea  out  of  aeaeoQ 
And  acottle  yonr  nob  with  my  Sat.* 

**  Then  In  came  the  priest  with  bis  bock. 
He  spoke  Mm  so  smooth  and  so  diH; 
Lairy  tipped  m™  a  ¥nmahiham  look. 
And  pitdied  his  big  wig  to  the  devU, 
Then  raising  a  Uttle  hia  head. 
To  get  a  sweet  drop  of  the  bottl^ 
And  pltlftil  sighing  he  salO, 
*Ofal  ttie  lionp  will  be  soon  roond  fl*y 

throttle. 
And  choke  my  poor  windpipe  to  deayi  r  ** 


*  This  fjuDOiu  song,  the  authorship  of  which  if  not  yet  satitfiic- 
toriiy  determined,  has  been  inimitably  translated  into  French  by  the 
Rot.  Francis  Mahony,  under  the  title  of  '*  La  mort  de  Socrate,"  and  to 
its  air  the  same  gifted  writer  has  adapted  his  admirable  Tertion  of  one  of 
Beranger's  best  songs—"  Brennos,  ou  la  vigne plants  dans  les  Gaoles." 
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Criminals  do  not  appear  to  have  been  executed  at  the  old 
Newgate,  bat  were  generally  drawn  thence  in  a  cart  to  the  ^- 
lows,  the  paniahment  of  which  wasstyled  in  the  New^te  patois, 
''  dancing^  th^  last  jig,"  or  capering  the  ''  Kilroainham  mi- 
nuet/' Thns  a  song  on  the  execution  of  Luke  Cafirey  com 
mences  with  the  following  lines  :— 


**  When  to  fM  Lake's  iMt  jig  we  Agreed, 
We  tipp'd  «U  our  gripes  in  a  ten^; 
And  mounted  onr  trottsn  wld  speed. 
To  sooint  et  tbe  snob  as  be*d  dangle^ 
For  be  was  de  smart  on  de  gap, 
He  booked  de  Inill-dog  and  pinners 
And  when  dat  he  milled  a  fkt  slap, 
He  merrily  melted  de  winners. 
To  snack  wld  de  boys  of  de  pad. 

**  In  a  giffee  we  bUak'd  at  de  qpnd. 
Where  de  qnod*  ids  olwn  phis  did  eihlUt; 
W3d  a  flMor  we  eoddied  ov  blood. 
For  de  wind  id  blows  cold  tnm  de  gibbet ; 
De  boy  be  had  twrea'd  afore^ 


IlkeraMen  we  after  him  pegg'd  it: 
For  to  miss  ns  would  grieve  him  tau  sore, 


wl^,  as  a  fkrotv  he  begg*d  tt, 
We'd  tip  hm  de  (Ires  *ft)re  his  det. 

"When  we  oime to  de  maa-trap,  and  saw 
Poor  Lnke  look  so  bine  in  de  gabbard  ;t 
To  sare  him  I  Unt  I  eonld  draw 
My  tosster  from  out  of  de  scabbard : 
*0h!  Laky,*  sesi,  ^doyonseeP 
Be  de  iron  and  steel  in  me  daddies,) 
If  I  tant  I  oonld  once  set  yon  fk«e, 
De  scarlets  should  smoke  in  dir  saddles, 
Yonr  gullet  to  save  from  de  noose.** 


Some  cases  having  occurred  in  which  criminals  were  restored 
to  life  by  blood-letting  immediately  after  their  execution,  it 
became  a  general  practice  for  the  fnends  of  a  deceased  felon, 
to  have  him  cut  down  from  the  gallows  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  carry  him  to  some  adjacent  tavern,  where  they  made  an 
incision  in  his  jugular  vein,  in  the  hope,  as  they  expressed 
it,  of  *'  cheating  Jack  the  breath-stopper/'  In  allusion  to  this 
custom  a  notonous  convict  is  introduced  addressing  bis  friends 
as  follows,  at  tbe  gallows : — 

**  When  I  dance  taxt  de  ert  and  de  skies,  Asdesorgintsof  olomy  teUns; 

De  dargy  may  bleat  for  de  straggler ;  Dat  when  Vm  cut  down  from  de  rope, 

Bnt  when  on  de  gronnd  voor  friend  Use,  Youll  bring  back  de  pnff  to  ma  beUows, 

Oh  I  tip  me  a  snig  In  de  jogler :  And  set  me,  once  more  gn  my  pins.** 
OhI  yon  know  dat  id  is  my  last  hope. 

The  song  entitled  ''  Larry's  stiff,''  a  sequel  to  the  first  com- 
position we  have  referred  to,  details  the  proceedings  of  the 
confreres  of  the  deceased  immediately  after  his  execution  : — 


**  Poor  Larry  was  now  a  gone  chuck, 
De  bloody  teeves  taot  flnr  to  get  him. 
To  bring  to  de  College  to  cut; 
Be  de  hoky,  our  boys  won*dn*t  let  'em; 
On  onr  shonlders  we  hois'd  him  along, 


And  won*dn*t  let  one  of  dem  neer  na ; 
Oar  kebbles  we  dasb*d  thro*  de  throng, 
And  made  all  de  slim  ones  to  fear  as, 
Forin  no  time  we'd  flatten  dIr  smellers. 


*  The  gaol  In  Corn-market. 

t  The  cart  in  which  the  prisoner  was  placed  while  the  rope  was  being  a<ynsted  roond 
his  neck. 


{Hands. 
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"*  We  dfln  bet  d«  iMMrft  vBta  Digfat. 

To  kick  op  de  ooIe|  far  to  wake  tdm ; 

We  left  Psddy  Taj  da«  to  llglit. 

If  de  black  boys  ahoold  oflRer  to  take  talm : 

Bat  when  we  all  eane  hmdk  afl^iiw 

It's  deo  we*d  tach  ftm  and  sucfa  fuddle ; 

If  any  of  de  people  look'd  gSinn, 

We  flattened  dir  7-ear  with  oar  ^ 

To  keep  up  de  Am  at  de  ayff.** 


**  When  we  got  to  de  end  of  de  tane, 

De  giila  de  all  gother  roimd  u ; 
.  Dey  rmgUL  for  to  or  and  to  keen, 

Wid  dir  damnable  deck  to  oonfirand  ns; 

Bat  8000  dey  began  to  be  hnih'd, 

Ab  de  poUa  was  ooming  among  oa ; 

Dey  taut  for  to  kick  np  a  dut, 

And  den  to  take  poor  I^iry  fhnn  OS : 

Bat  one  got  a  duOk  on  de  phis,  anoder  a 
hoorm  anlTy  on  de  back,  and  den  dey 
aet  to  dir  pampe,  aa  If  dey  were  partaed 
by  de  goet  of  de  braTO  Tommy  Fox,  for- 
merly de  Long  Lane*  hens  you  aoola 

The  failare  of  the  attempts  at  revivification  by  phlebotomj 
was  attended  by  the  deceased  obtaining  what  his  friends  styled 
''a  barbarons  long  Protestant  lease  of  the  sanctified  sod/'  in 
allusion  to  the  penal  enactments  which  prohibited  Boman 
Catholics  from  acquiring  landed  property. 

The  new  nrison  in  Oreen-street  was  opened  in  September, 
1780^  but  tne  old  gaol  in  Corn-market  appears  to  have  been 
continued  in  use  for  some  years  subsequent  to  that  date^§  and 
in  1783  sir  Jeremiah  Fitzpatrick,  M.D.,  gave  the  following 
evidence  on  the  state  of  the  "  Black  Dog^' : — 

^  *'  Black  Doff,  in  tbe  city  of  Dublin,  is  a  most  miwliolesom* 
situation  in  New*hall  Market,  surrounded  with  every  exhalation 
necessary  to  promote  putrefaction ;  it  has  neither  yard  or  neoeasary, 
except  in  the  cellar,  to  which  none  haje  access  save  those  on  the 
first  floor.  The  prison  is  four  stories  hieh,  wainscoted;  and  in  a 
most  ruinous  condition ;  there  is  no  medicu  assistant  to  this  jail ; 
there  were  on  the  3rd  instant,  five  renereal  female  patients,  and 
eight  labouring  under  an  inreterate  itch  in  one  room,  when  be 
visited  it." 

The  evidence  of  the  gaoler  of  the  prison  was  as  follows: — 

**  Mr.  Oeorge  Fallen  sworn,  says,  he  is  keeper  of  the  Black  Dog 
prison,  takes  in  all  kind  of  prisoners,  is  under  the  appointment  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  has  no  salary ;  his  jail  is  rather  at  present 
a  reception  for  debtors  than  criminals,  but  he  receives  both ;  has 
been  keeper  of  the  said  prison  one  year  last  August;  those  that 
are  committed  to  his  care  and  give  bail,  pay  38.  4d.,  those  not 
sworn  agunst  pay  1&,  never  detained  one  twenty-four  hours  for 
fees  due  to  himself,  but  has  known  persons  detained  for  their  fees 
due  to  other  officers,  but  very  few ;  says  the  eaol  is  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition;  thinks  there  may  be  forty  or  fifty  prisoners  con- 
fined in  the  Black  Dog  at  present ;  there  is  no  tap  room  in  the 


«The**LoiigUne,< 

Mntiiry,  frequentlj  thA 

t  To  nise  the  fkmda 

I  Sooiire<l  tlie  town. 


eztendlDf  from  MalpM-atreet  to  Cindeintreet,  vm,  la  tbe  favS 
B  arena  of  the  Action  fights  betwaen  tha  DohUn  riotera. 


i  A  portion  of  one  of  the  old  towera  of  Newgate  la  still  to  be  aeen  t 
Itoa  aaatem  comer  of  "  Istab  allejr,**  on  the  aoath  aide  of  High-street. 


hnllt  into  a 
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prison ;  he  sells  no  liquors  himself^  or  suffers  others  to  sell  the  like 
m  the  jail ;  the  prisoners  are  all  at  liherty  to  send  for  necessaries 
without  restriction ;  never  bailed  any  prisoner  out  himself^  n6r 
enlarged  any  committed  to  his  care,  without  an  order  from 
a  magistrate.  There  is  no  back  ground  to  the  |n*ison ;  the  ne- 
cessary is  in  the  cellar;  water  is  supplied  plentifully  from  the 
main  pipes,  and  also  from  a  pump ;  admits  Doctor  Fitz- 
Patrick's  state  of  the  prison  to  which  he  refers.  Oommittments 
oirected  to  him  are  generally  from  the  sheriff ;  approvers  are  sent 
to  him  to  keep  them  separate  from  other  prisoners ;  gives  £4000 
security  for  debtors  to  the  sheriff;  he  charges  Is.  per  night  to 
prisoners  that  are  able  to  pay  ;  sets  his  rooms  from  2s.  8^d.  to  5s. 
per  week ;  has  many  prisoners  now  in  want  of  medical  assistance, 
there  being  no  person  whose  duty  is  to  attend  them." 

In  1794,  the  erection  of  a  new  Sheriffs'  prison  in  Green- 
street  was  commenced,  and  after  its  completion  the  use  of  the 
*'  Black  Dog''  as  a  marshalsea  was  finally  abandoned. 

The  Com  Market  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
important  localities  in  the  ancient  city  of  Dublin.  The  Brehon 
laws  demonstrate  that  corn  was  cultivated  in  Ireland  from  the 
remotest  period,  bread  having  always  been  one  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  food  used  by  the  natives.  King  John,  by  his 
charter,  enacted  that  no  foreign  merchants  should  buy  com, 
hides,  or  wool,  within  the  city  of  Dublin,  nor  from  any  but 
the  citizens,  and  the  Irish  records  show  that  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  were  exported  from  Ireland,  during  the  middle 
ages,  to  £ngland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  more  distant  countries. 

From  the  account  of  John  le  Decer  and  Thomas  Colys, 
citizens  of  Dublin,  it  appears  that  in  1229  they  supplied  the 
king's  armies  in  Scotland  with  the  following  articles  :  Flour, 
131  quarters  1  bushel;  another  parcel,  llScranogs;  Bran,  116^ 
quarters  j  Wheat,  1,147  Quarters  1  bushel ;  Peas,  8  cranogs ; 
Malt  flour,  1  cranog  ana  7  bushels;  Oats,  501  cranogs 
10  pecks ;  Bed  wine,  55  hogsheads  and  1  pipe ;  Beer,  55  hogs- 
heads, and  that  they  paid  for  the  freight  of  thesame,  £153:7:2. 
The  crannock,  or  cranSg,  was  a  wicker  basket  or  hamper, 
generally  understood  to  contain  the  produce  of  seventeen 
sheaves  of  com ;  according  to  sir  William  Betham,  this  measure 
was  equal  to  sixteen  bushels  or  two  quarters. 

The  most  ancient  Anglo  Irish  act  of  parliament  extant  is  a 
statute  passed  in  1268,  enacting  that  the  weights  and  measures 
of  eveiy  kind  of  com  in  Ireland  should  correspond  with  those 
of  London,  and  among  the  manuscripts  in  Birmingham  Tower 
is  preserved  the  following  memorandum,  relative  to  the  deli- 
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▼eiT  of  the  standard  weiglits  and  measiireB  into  the  excheqoer 
in  1272  :— 

**  MemorandiuB^  That  on  the  fourteenth  Aaj  of  Noverabery  in  Ae 
first  Tear  of  the  reigfu  of  King  Edward  (!.)» WUliam  de  BelKgrnTona, 
late  keq>er  of  the  w^%  meesores  in  Irel«nd»  deliTered  into  the  ei^ 
dieqner  of  Dublin,  to  Roger  Smalrys,  appointed  by  a  letter  of  the 
king  from  England  to  keep  the  aforesaid  measures  in  the  place  of  the 
abore  mentioned  William,  one  standard  bushel,  one  braaen  gallon, 
one  braaen  quart,  not  jet  prored,  one  rod  for  a  standtfd,  and  three 
seals,  namelTy  one  for  sealing  ws^fats,  another  for  aealing  measnrsa, 
and  a  third  Iw  sealing  ells,  one  wooden  beam,  with  ene  pair  ofleathern 
scales,  half  of  a  piece  of  lead,  one  braaen  weight,  two  pounds  filled 
with  lead,  and  one  braxen  pound  filled  with  lead." 

The  following  particnlara  of  the  weights  used  in  Ireland  in 
the  fourteenth  centnry  are  preserved  in  an  abstract  of  the  now 
missing  *'  Book  of  Bess*'  or  *'  Liber  Eossensis^ : — 

**  Note  that  the  penny  (denarius)  weighs  32  grains  taken  from  the 
middle  of  an  ear  of  com. 

"  Twelve  pence  make  one  ounce. 

'*  Twelve  ounces  make  one  pound  of  twen^  shillings. 

*'  Eight  pounds  of  com  make  a  gallon  or  laraia. 

"  Eight  gallons  or  lagenss  make  a  bushel,  wnich  is  the  eighth  part 
of  a  cpoarter  of  com. 

**  Fifteen  ounces  make  a  London  pound. 

**  Twelve  pounds  and  a  half  make  a  London  stone." 

He  assize  of  bread  was  established  in  1204  by  king  John 
and  his  barons,  who  enacted  that  every  baker  should  mark  his 
bread  with  his  own  stamp,  and  have  a  profit  of  fonr  pence  or 
three  pence  for  every  quarter,  together  with  the  bran.  In  1222 
one  of  the  articles  of  complaint  against  Henri  de  Lonndres, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  then  justiciary,  was  that  he  assumed  a 
jurisdiction  over  the  bakers,  whom  on  some  occasions  he  had 
delivered  from  the  custody  in  which  they  had  been  placed  for 
vending  dishonest  bread  ("  pro  (also  pane''),  and  the  annals  re- 
cord that  the  bakers  of  Dubhn  were  dragged  on  hurdles  through 
the  streets  for  their  false  weights,  during  the  scarcity  in  the  year 
ISIO,  when  a  bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  the  winter  for  twenty  shil- 
lings, but  thisprice,  weare  told,  increased  but  little  in  the  spring, 
in  consequence  of  the  corn  imported  from  abroad.  In  the 
same  year  John  Bowet  and  William  Keppok  reedved  an  order 
for  five  hundred  pounds,  to  buy  in  Dubhn,  for  the  war  in  Scot- 
land, 1500  quarters  of  wheat,  2000  quarters  of  oats,  500  pipes 
of  wine,  and  also  600  quarters  of  wheat,  500  of  oats,  and  100 
pipes  of  wine,  which  were  to  be  sent  to  Skynburnesse.  ^lie 
cranog  of  wheat  is  recorded  to  have  sold  for  twenty  sliillings. 
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and  that  of  oats  for  eight  shillings,  daring  the  dearth  of  ISSO ; 
in  1SS2  a  peck  of  wheat  at  Christmas  was  worth  twenty-two 
shillings,  but  in  couaeqnenee  of  the  temperate  weather  in  the 
following  year,  the  price  fell  in  the  Dublin  com  market  to  six 
pence  per  peck. 

Edward  I.  granted  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Dublin  the 
assize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  the  custody  and  assays  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  of  all  other  matters  appertaining  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  cify  markets,  authorizmg  them  to  punish 
transgressors  against  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  to  correct 
and  amend  defects  in  weights  and  measures,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  clerk  of  the  market. 

B^  the  oath  taken  upon  his  entrance  upon  office,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Dublin  was  bound  to  see  the  market  of  the  city 
kept  decent  and  in  order,  and  that  no  false  weights  or  measures 
should  be  used  within  his  jurisdiction.  A  statute  of  1468 
enacted  that  no  man. having  sufficient  store  of  com  of  his  own, 
should  buy  any  in  the  common  market,  nor  should  any  called 
"  Badgenr'  buy  com  at  one  market  and  shortly  after  carry  the 
same  to  another  market,  and  then  sell  it  dearer  by  two  or 
four  pence  in  a  bushel,  upon  pain  of  being  decreed  '^  Biegrators" 
of  the  king's  market.  The  same  penalty  was  decreed  against 
persons  who  bought  com  in  the  common  market,  and  sold  it 
again  in  the  same,  or  in  any  other,  market.  In  1472,  the  ex- 
portation of  grain,  when  the  price  of  the  peck  exceeded  two 
pence,  was  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  both  of  the 
cargo  and  of  the  ship.  From  a  proceeding  recorded  on  a  me- 
morandum roll  of  the  year  1488  (12  Hen.  VI.  m.  21.  d.),  it 
appears  that  long  previous  to  that  time  it  had  been  usual  tq 
hold  the  market  for  com  in  Dublin  on  Saturdays,  a  custom 
maintained  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  appears  from  the  do- 
cuments cited  at  page  944.  In  the' early  pirt  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  usual  time  for  opening  the  Dublin  Commarket  was 
twdve  o^dock,  but  during  the  winter  it  was  opened  at  ten  a  an., 
to  allow  tibie  fiBmers  to  retire  at  a  seasonable  hour. 

Among  the  merchants  of  the  city  who  resided  in  the  Ck>m- 
market  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  William  Fyan,  whose 
mansion  house,  near  Newgate,  continued  to  be  known  aa 
"  Fyan*s  house''  till  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  house  called  '*  New  Cromblin,''  erected  in  Corn- 
market  about  1612,  is  noticed  in  the  patent  rolls  of  James  I., 
and  at  the  western  end  of  Keysar's  lane,  at  the  commencement 
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of  the  seventeenth  century^  was  located  the  hall  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  carpenters^  which  appears  to  have  been  the  building 
subsequently  styled  the  *^  New  Hall/'  from  which  ameatmarket, 
extending  from  Gommarket  to  C!ook.street,  received  the  name 
of  "  New  Hall  Market."  This  market  was  closed  about  the 
year  1790^  its  site  being  now  covered  by  the  houses  forming 
the  eastern  side  of  Upper  Bridge-street,  while  the  place  of  the 
carpenters'  hall  has  been  occupied  by  the  widows'  alms  house 
of  St.  Andrew's  parish. 

The  Gommarket  of  Dublin  was  one  of  the  localities  where 
peace  or  war  was  formally  proclaimed  by  the  Ulster  king-at 
arms.  On  the  entry  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  into  the  city  in 
1665^  a  conduit  was  placed  in  the  Commarket^  from  which 
wine  flowed  in  abundance,  and  at  the  "  New  Hall"  was  erected 
a  scaffold  on  which  were  placed  ''  half  a  dozen  antics."  Public 
punishments  were  also  occasionally  inflicted  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  Michael  Fitz  Simons,  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest  hanged  in  the 
Gommarket  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  for  having  been  implicated 
in  1583  in  the  insurrection  of  James  Eustace,  third  viscount 
Baltinglass ;  and  in  the  unpublished  official  records  of  the 
courts  martial  held  in  Dublin  during  the  Protectorate,  the  fol- 
lowing entries  occur : — 

**  Major  Manwaring  informant,  John  Bayden,  sooldier,  defendant. 

The  Defendant  being  found  guiltv  of  neglect  of  duty,  it  was 
ordered  that  he  should  ride  the  wooden  horsse  for  the  space  of  an 
howre  at  Com-markett  with  two  musketts  at  each  heele,  and  that 
he  should  carry  the  wooden  horsse  from  the  maine  guard  to  the 
place  where  he  is  to  ride  as  above  said.    2drd  June,  1652. 

At  a  court  houlden  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin  the  7  th  of  October, 
1S52,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Amop,  president. 

Mabill  Archbold  being  accused  for  a  spie,  and  thereof  found 
guilty,  ordered  and  decreed  that  she  suffer  death  at  the  Com- 
markett,  and  that  what  goods  of  hirs  or  hir  husbands  shall  be  founde 
in  the  parliament  quarters  shall  be  disposed  of  to  the  Informant." 

The  Committee  of  privileges  of  the  house  of  lords  appointed 
in  1666,  to  examine  into  a  charge  brought  against  Gonnell 
MoUoy  of  counterfeiting  the  signatures  to  protections  of 
viscount  Banelagh,  and  John  Keating,  deputy  clerk  of  the 
parliament,  recommended  that : — 

''The  said  Gonnell  MoUo^  shall  be  made  exemplary  by 
being  put  to  stand  in  the  Pillory,  in  C!orn-market,  Dublin, 
from  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  morning  till  the  hour  of  twelve, 
for  three  market  days,  and  there  to  have  his  ears  nailed  to 
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the  said  Pillory,  and  his  crime  to  be  written  in  paper^  to  be 
fixed  upon  his  breast^  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  house/' 

A  Boman  Catholic  convent  stood  in  Corn-market  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  same  period  we 
find  notice  of  a  house  here  called  "  the  Frying  Pan ;"  also  of 
a  large  old  castle  four  stories  high^  the  ground  floor  vaulted, 
and  of  '^  a  large  timber  house,  on  the  ground  floor  a  kitchen 
and  one  lodging  room,  on  the  second  and  third  three  rooms 
each,  and  ou  the  fourth  two  garrets,  being  the  sign  of  the 
George." 

The  Corn-market  of  Dublin  was  removed  to  Thomas-street 
in  the  year  1727,  some  years  after  which  period  we  find  the 
"  Bear  tavern^'  and  the  "  Hibernian  chop  nouse'^  located  in 
the  old  Corn-market,  the  former  kept  by  Christopher  Qeshil, 
and  the  latter  by  Dalton  Tench,  who  died  in  1769.  The 
noted  James  Napper  Tandy,  in  early  life,  traded  as  aniron- 
monger  at  No.  21,  Corn-market ;  and  in  1798  lord  Edward 
!Fitzgerald  lay  for  some  days  concealed  at  the  house  of 
Bartholomew  Gannon,  linen  draper,  No.  22,  in  the  same 
street. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  Corn- 
market  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  haberdashers,  woollen  drapers, 
and  dealers  in  coarse  linens ;  and  it  was  difficult  in  passing 
through  the  street  to  evade  the  importunities  of  the  "Pluckers 
in/'  who,  as  the  name  imported,  were  hired  to  induce 
purchasers  to  enter  the  shop  of  their  employers. 

The  removal  of  the  old  gaol  of  Newgate,  and  the  consequent 
opening  of  the  street,  together  with  the  extensive  alterations 
on  its  northern  side,  have  completely  changed  the  appearance 
of  this  locality,  which,  however,  still  continues  to  retain  its 
old  name,  although  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  it 
was  used  as  the  Dublin  Corn-market. 
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1.  Bq)ort  of  Select  CammUtee  qf  the  Howe  of  Gmmotu  npam 
Art  Unions.    London:  1844. 

2.  Seventeenth  Annual  Beport  of  tie  CouncUoftAe  Art  Uniom 
of  London.    London:  185S. 

3.  ProepectM  of  The  Irish  Art  Union.    Dublin :  1853. 

In  the  pages  of  The  Irish  Quartebxy  Rkvibw  we  have,  from 
time  to  time^  deplored  the  non-existence  of  Ait  Unions  in  this 
country.  It  is,  however,  no  longer  necessary  to  raise  the  lament, 
for  now  in  good  truth  we  have  two — "The  Irish  Art 
Union/'  and  "  The  Bojal  Irish  Art  Union :"  but  as  the  Italian 
proverb  says, — "  I  beni  ed  i  mali  non  vengono  mai  che  in  folk.'' 
This  is  pre-eminently  a  utilitarian  age.  Any  occupation  that 
will  not  put  money  in  the  purse,  is  universally  decried  as 
childish — but  be  the  pursuit  what  it  may,  if  it  only  enriches 
it  is,  in  consequence,  noble.  Many  will,  therefore,  askj  what 
is  the  use  of  an  Art  Union  ?  As  preliminary  to  a  few  obser- 
vations which  we  mean  to  offer  upon  our  Ait  Unions,  we  com- 
mence by  answering  this  questiou.  The  utilitaiian  will  onlv  need 
to  be  told,  that  by  investing  a  pound  or  so  in  the  speculation, 
he  will  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  winninff,  by  ballot^  a  pic- 
ture or  statue,  worth  twenty — forty — aye,  a  nundred  times  the 
value  of  his  investment.  This,  we  opine,  will  suffice  for  him. 
For  others,  less  utilitarian^  we  would  point  to  the  multi- 
farious writings  upon  Art,  which  must  nave,  more  or  less, 
made  the  fact  apparent,  that  a  love  for  the  ornamental,  as  well 
as  the  useful,  is  very  general  amongst  mankind.  Some  races  of 
men  evince  this  much  more  than  others — Southern  and  Eastern 
nations  particularlv-^owing,  perhaps,  to  their  bright  skies, 
pure  air,  and  also  the  briUiant  colors  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  in  those  regions.  Nations  with  an  admixture 
of  Celtic  blood  also  exhibit  this  admiration  for  the  ornamental 
and  the  picturesque,  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  love  for  Art^ 
although  in  its  higher  manifestations  it  extends  far  beyond 
m^e  ornamentation.  In  Ireland  there  is  a  very  general  taste 
for  Art  prevailing  amongst  all  classes**notwithstanaing  that  the 
assertion  may  seem  anomalous,  when  considered  with  reference 
to  the  present  position  of  the  I^ne  Arts  in  our  island.    Never- 
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theless^  persons  very  competent  to  arrive  at  just  views  on  such 
subjects  have  been  of  this  opinion ;  and  it  sboold  be  borne 
in  mind^  that  a  country  in  which  the  Arts  can  flourish  must 
be  both  prosperous  and  wealthy.    We  would^  however^  point  to 
the  recent  Qreat  Industrial  Exhibition^,  as  adSording  an  indica- 
tion  of  the  prevalent  taste  ;  other  portions  of  the  display  were 
often  thinly  attended,    but  the  rine  Arts  Hall  was  always 
thronged.    A  portion  of  the  English  press,  in  fact,  deprecated 
this  very  trait  in   the  Exhibition,  and    deplored  that  the 
useful  products  seemed  to  be  passed  over,  and  all  attention 
concentrated  upon  the  mere  attractive  and  ornamental;  the 
Committee  even  were  censured  for  giving  undue  prominence  to 
the  latter,  at  the  expense  of  the  former;  the  feeling  was  natural 
enough,  for  Englana  s  great  point  is  her  manufactures  and  use- 
ful inventions :  she  is  a  little  deficient  in  taste  and  elegance, 
and  hence  some  jealousy  when  these,  (which  she  designates 
tinsel  and  frippenr),  ob&in   prominence.    The  love  for  Art 
being  general,  and  tiie  gratification  of  it  expensive.  Art  [Jnions 
were  introduce  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  two  requirements— 
as  by  numbers  subscribing  a  small  sum  yearly,  the  loss  of 
which  was  individually  not  regarded,  several  became  proprie- 
tors of  works  of  Art,  otherwise  oeyond  their  means  of  acquire- 
ment.   Such  associations  originated  in  Germany,  whence  they 
gradually  extended  to  other  countries.    Upon  their  introduc- 
tion into  England,  a  new  feature  was  added  to  them ;  the  mer- 
cantile spirit  was  not  sufficiently  gratified  by  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  prize  picture  or  statue,  and  the  certainty  of  possess- 
ing an  engraving,  was,  in  addition,  held  out  as  an  inducement 
to  subscribers  ;  the  effect  was,  of  course,  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  prize  works  of  Art,  as  the  cost  of  engravings  became  a 
vei^  large  item — ^in  fact,  unless  an  enormous  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions is  obtained    engravings  absorb  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  sum,  whilst  their  dissemination  would  appear  the 
primary  object  of  such  societies*    In  the  London  Ajrt  Union^ 
where  the  average  amount  subscribed  yeail^  is  about  £12,000, 
the  sum  paid  for  engravings  is,  in  proportion,  less  enormous. 
In  the  Art  Unions   heretofore  estaUisbed  in  Ireland,  the 
largest  portion  received  went  for  engravings,    and  in  one» 
the  National  Ait  Union,  it  nearly  engrossed  the  entire  fund. 
Another  advantage  ariaing  from  Art  Unions  is,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  direct  means  for  the  cultivation  of  public  taste, 
they  contribute  powerfully  to  the  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
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in  whaterer  locality  estabh'shed;  and  in  Ireland  this  latt^  re* 
suit  is  a  desideratum^  because  the  state  and  prospects  of  Art 
make  the  establishment  of  such  associations  peculiarly  desirable; 
they  are  in  every  respect  suitable  to  our  circumstances^  and 
consonant  with  our  inclinations— evident  from  the  support 
awarded  to  the  fioyal  Irish  Art  Union ;  for  no  public  instito- 
tion  in  this  country  was  ever  more  liberaUy  and  universally 
sustained^  until  —  but  of  this  anon.  England,  Scotland^ 
France^  Belgium^  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Prussia,  and  other 
European  States,  have  all  schools  of  Art,  known  and  appre* 
ciat«a  outside  their  own  boundaries;  but  Ireland  has  no  school 
or  position  for  its  artists,  save  that  position  which  several  have 
honorably  obtained  as  belonging  to  that  of  England.  It  is 
not  thus  in  Scotland,  although  some  years  ago  Art  in  that 
country  was  sufficiently  backward— and  to  what  is  the  result 
of  its  present  advantageous  position  mainly  owing? — ^To  the 
establishment  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Scotland — ^for  so  their  Art  Union  is  designated— 
they  set  about  the  matter  with  the  usual  prudence  and  fore- 
sight of  Scotchmen.  They  did  not  trouble  themselves  with 
unmeaning  declamations  about  free  trade  in  Art,  or  provoke 
a  preposterous  competition,  like  the  frog  and  the  ox,  as  was 
done  in  Ireland — ^but  they  were  anxious  to  have  works  of  Art 
to  beautify  and  refine  their  homes,  and  if  these  works  were 
painted  by  their  fellow-countrymen,  they  felt  the  greater  pride; 
they  were  naturally  anxious  that  home  productions  should  not 
be  inferior  to  those  of  other  countries,  and  thus  their  gr^t 
object  became  the  advancement  of  Scottish  Art.  To  attain 
this,  a  rule  was  made  limiting  the  purchases  to  the  works  of 
Scotchmen ;  they  did  not  exclude  others  from  the  annual  Ex* 
hibitions,  but  rather  encouraged  contributions  from  England 
and  elsewhere,  as  incentives  to  the  emulation  of  their  own 
artists,  and  in  this  they  were  ably  seconded  by  the  Boyal 
Scottish  Academy — ^the  Council  of  which  used  every  exertion 
to  obtain  the  loan  of  works,  by  artists  of  celebrity,  from  pa- 
trons and  private  galleries.  The  Scottish  Art  Union  perse- 
vered  in  the  course  upon  which  they  had  resolved,  unde- 
terred by  the  interested  clamor  about  exclusiveness,  which  was 
very  loudly  raised,  and  when  by  the  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
cedure they  had  brought  the  Fine  Arts  of  Scotland  to  a  posi- 
tion capable  of  supporting  healthy  competion,  the  rule  was  re- 
scinded as  no  longer  necessary.     W  hat  a  sigmficant  lesson  this 
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might  have  been  for  the  Committee  of  the  fioyal  Irish  Art 
Union^  but  that  the  body  was  one  upon  which  sJl  experience 
was  wasted. 

The  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  consequent  cul- 
tivation of  public  taste,  are,  in  fact,  the  great  objects  of  Art 
Unions.  It  was  because  of  their  contributing  to  this,  that  the 
Legislature  legalised  such  associations,  exempting  them  from 
the  operation  of  the  Lottery  Act,  of  which,  at  first,  they  were  a 
direct  infringement,  tacitly  connived  at,  however,  because  of 
the  good  they  effected,  as  well  as  the  disinterested  views  of  their 

tromoters ;  these  concessions  were  abused,  and  various  gam- 
ling  associations  sprung  up,  having  Very  little  connexion 
with  Art.  From  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Beport  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Koval  Irish  Art  Union  we  extract  the 
following,  which  sufficiently  explains  the  abuses  which  led  to 
the  interference  of  the  Gbverument : — 

**  The  marked  success  that  attended  the  introduction  of  the  Art 
Union  system  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Dublin,  for  national  and 
public  purposes,  induced  several  print-sellers  and  publishers,  and 
others,  to  advertise  schemes  professme  to  be  conducted  for  the  fur- 
therance of  Art,  but  with  a  view  altogether  to  their  own  private 
emolument.     The  principal  of  these  were  :— 

*'  Mr.  Moon,  of  Threadneedle-street,  who  started  a  grand  scheme 
for  20,000  subscribers,  to  be  called  the  National  Art  Union — ^the  able 
exposure  of  the  substitution  of  old  plates  with  new  titles,  and  sundry 
other  tricks,  by  the  Athenaeum  ana  other  papers  of  the  day,  made 
the  plan  fall  to  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Moon  shuffled  out  of  the  project, 
throwing  the  odium  on  some  of  his  subordinates. 

**  Mr.  Boys,  another  publisher,  got  up  also  a  distribution  on  his 
own  account,  purchased  works  from  artists  at  rates  best  known  to 
himself,  and  puffed  off  at  high  nominal  prices  as  prizes  to  be  raffled 
for,  the  purchasers  of  tickets  getting  a  choice  also  of  Mr.  Boys' 
prints  on  nand. 

"  The  great  feature  of  Mr.  Bojrs'  plan  was  this — he  started  his 
system  at  10,000  tickets,  at  one  eumea  each,  all  that  were  not  sold 
were  to  count  as  Mr.  Boys',  and  Being  put  into  the  wheel,  with  those 
-sold,  Mr.  Boys  woU  all,  or  most  of  his  prizes  back  again,  to  begin  a 
fresh  pull  on  the  public,  getting  rid  of  his  dead  stock  of  prints  at  the 
same  time. 

«« A  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Sheffield,  bought  an  old  plate,  entitled  <Maj 
Day,'  by  Leslie,  got  it  electrotyped,  and  set  up  an  Art  Union  on  his 
own  account. 

*'  A  Mrs.  Mary  Parkes  advertised  a  raffle  for  an  illustrated  Bible, 
on  the  same  princinle,  living  each  subscriber  a  chance  of  prints  from 
her  lar^  stock  on  nana 

"  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  not,  however,  confined  to  print- 
sellers — ^furniture  brokers  and  bird*staffersi  he,,  ke.,  took  up  the 
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plan,  and  brought  into  discredit  the  legitimate  Soctetiet  eatabliabed 
tor  the  promotion  of  Art  alone. 

*VThere  can  be  no  doubt  that.sooner  or  later  it  would  hare  been 
necessary  for  these  Societies  to  reauire  that  some  line  of  demarca- 
tion should  be  drawn  as  to  the  legality  of  these  encroachments^  which 
were  fast  bringing  their  system  into  disrepute.  The  jealousy,  how- 
ever, of  the  Traders  among  themselres,  forestalled  them,  and  brought 
matters  to  an  issue  at  once. 

**  Some  print-sellers  and  publishers^  of  great  resjpectability,  who  had 
abstained  from  getting  up  such  schemes  for  their  own  adrantage, 
took  counsel's  opinion  (Servant  TalfourdJ,  who  on  a  case  stated, 
gave  it  against  the  Art  Union  system  generally.  The  Art  Union 
of  London  met  this  by  also  taking  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel, 
Mr.  Fitsroy  Kelly  and  Mr.  George  Clarke,  who  made  a  marked  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  system  as  carried  on  for  the  advancement  of  Na- 
tional Art,  and  for  private  speculation  and  emolument,  and  stated 
that  the  former  did  not  come  within  either  the  spirit  or  letter  of  any 
enactment  relative  to  Lotteries.  Matters  were  in  this  state  when 
the  publishers  applied  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Grown,  and 
they*  after  some  consideration,  issued  a  letter  on  the  14tli  of 
April,  1844,  to  the  Art  Union  of  London,  to  suspend  their  pro- 
ceedings." 

We  have  not  hitherto  alluded  to  the  different  systems 
upon  which  Art  Unions  have  been  condacted — those  of  the 
Money-Prizes^  and  the  Selection  Committee.  In  a  former 
papei^  they  have  been  amplj  discussed;  however,  at  the 
risk  of  some  recapitulation  we  will  recur  to  them,  as,  at  pre- 
sent, the  subject  possesses  much  immediate  interest.  The 
London  Art  Union  has  always  been  conducted  upon  the  money- 
prize  system,  and  has  been  by  far  the  most  prosperous  and 
successful  of  various  similar  societies  established  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  Annual  Exhibi- 
tions in  May,  the  subscription  Ust  of  the  Art  Union  closes ;  and, 
at  a  general  meeting,  after  deducting  sums  for  engravings, 
management,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  the  residoe  of 
whatever  has  been  subscribed  is  apportioned  into  various  sums, 
averaging  from  £400  to  £10  eacn,  and  distributed  bv  ballot 
amongst  the  subscribers.  The  money  is  not  handed  to  the 
winner,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  party  is  at  liberty  to  select 
from  any  of  the  Exhibitions  open  in  London,  a  picture  or  statue 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  sum  named  as  a  prize ;  and  on  the 
party  notifying  that  a  selection  has  been  made,  the  society  pay 
the  artist.    The  advantages  of  this  system  become  at  once  ap- 

*  See  Irish  Quabteblt  Betisw,  Vol.  L  p.  106.    Art.— Irish  Art, 
Artists,  and  Art  Unions. 
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parent.  Most  persons,  even  if  they  have  not  taste,  at  all  events 
have  fancy,  and  like  to  gratify  it ;  besides,  there  are  various  styles 
and  walks  of  art  almost  equally  excellent,  although  different  in 
their  attributes,  and  they  all  have  their  admirers,  and  by  this 
system  of  choice,  patron  and  artist  can  both  follow  their  bent. 
it  often  happens  that  the  work  which  has  attracted  the  prize- 
holder  is  priced  at  some  pounds  over  the  amount  of  his  prize ; 
in  this  case,  if  the  work  cannot  be  had  at  a  redaced  price,  it 
is  allowable  to  add  the  difference  out  of  the  prize-holder's 
pocket,  and  this  has  verv  often  occurred;  also,  should  the 
picture,  or  other  work  which  a  prize-holder  may  prefer,  be 
of  less  price,  he  is  at  liberty  to  select  it,  but  the  sum  over  and 
above  reverts  back  to  the.  society,  and  goes  in  part  to  form 
a  reserve  fond.  Neither  is  it  permitted  to  purchase  more  than 
one  work  of  art,  a  judicious  rule  made  to  prevent  the  larger 
prizes  being  frittered  away  upon  several  small-priced  and  pos- 
sibly inferior  productions.  Should,  however,  a  prize-holder, 
either  from  non-residence  in  London^  or  diffidence  in  his  own 
judgment,  be  unable  to  make  a  selection  from  the  Exhibitions, 
at  his  desire  the  Committee  will  choose  for  him. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Money-Prize  system  is,  that  it  so 
nearly  resembles  initsoperation  the  usual  pubuc  patronage  of  Art, 
indeed  of  trade  generally,  as  opposed  to  the  hot-house  forcing  of 
a  Committee  of  Taste.  It  is  also,  in  a  high  degree,  educational ; 
as  it  necessitates  the  consideration  of  relative  excellence,  and 
the  principles  of  Art.  No  system  of  education  is  worthv  of 
the  name  which  is  not  suggestive;  the  great  secret  of  teaching 
is  to  lead  the  learner,  by  t£e  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  to 
arrive  at  the  just  conclusion ;  a  little  aid  must  be  given,  but 
knowledge  so  obtained  is  worth  any  amount  of  dogmatism.  On 
the  contrary,  the  dictum  of  a  Committee  of  Taste  (even  when 
correct,  which  is  not  always  the  case),  is  very  like  teaching  by 
rote,  and  fails  in  its  design.  Take  the  jnstance  of  a  man  obtain- 
ing a  money-prize  who  has  no  artistic  taste  or  knowledge,  who, 
we  will  assume,  was  never  in  an  Exhibition  in  his  life,  he  will 
be  tolerably  certain  to  go  there  now,  and  will  listen  to  criticisms, 
and  weigh  them  too.  Likewise  will  he  consalt  amongst  his 
friends,  it  is  hard  if  some  of  them  do  not  possess  a  little  know- 
ledge of  Art,  but  suppose  the  worst,  he  selects  a  daub  (who 
permitted  its  Exhibition  P)  even  that  is  a  gain ;  for,  sooner  or 
later,  he  discovers  its  value,  acquires  a  better  idea  of  what  is  ex- 
cellent and  to  vindicate  his  taste  becomes  a  purchaser  once  more. 
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We  bad  rather  see  a  bad  picture  in  a  house  than  none  at  aD, 
of  course  we  should  prefer  to  see  a  good  one;  but  a  picture, 
however  poor  its  merits,  shows  that  the  owner  has  a  taste  for 
Art^  even  though  a  humble  one.  Where  there  are  pictures 
there  is  a  taste  for  comfort^  for  order,  for  cleanliness,  for 
beauty ;  all  the  better  parts  of  man's  nature  go  with  artistic  fed- 
bg ;  but  in  the  household  whence  decoration  and  ornament  are 
excluded,  be  sure  that  sensuality  and  groesness  are  there  instead. 
The  advocates  of  a  Committee  of  Selection  can  see  nothing 
but  evils  in  the  system  of  money-prizes ;  they  are  loud  in  their 
denunciations  of  its  possible  abuse,  by  the  prize*hoIder  and 
artist  arriving  at  an  understanding,  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
money  may  be  returned  to  the  prize-holder;  they  wax  eloquent 
upon  the  subject  of  jobbing,  and  seem  oblivious  of  the  lact,  that 
committees  also  can  do  a  Httle  in  that  line.  Indeed  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  a  spirit  of  jobbing  and  cliqueism  should 
manifest  itself  amouffst  a  little  conclave,  whose  members  from 
year  to  year  are  nearly  the  same,  than  amongst  isolated  indivi- 
duals ;  however  honorable  the  former  may  be,  they  are  stilt 
but  human,  abuses  will  be  liable  to  occur  in  the  best  devised 
of  man's  institutions,  and  some  have  occasionally  transpired  in 
that  of  the  money-prize  system;  but  very  stringent  rules  exist 
to  guard,  as  much  as  possible,  against  their  occurrence.  Anv 
such  collusion  between  prize-holders  and  artists,  if  discovered, 
involves  the  forfeiture  of  the  prize,  the  subscription  is  returned, 
and  the  artist  is  iu  future  precluded  from  disposing  of  his  works 
to  the  society.  Artists  are  just  the  dass  of  men  to  whom  it 
would  be  most  dangerous  to  make  any  such  dishonorable  pro- 
posals. Only  two  instances  of  such  msgraceful  attempts  have 
transpired,  and  which  we  fully  believe  are  the  only  cases  of  the 
kind  that  have  occurred ;  they  were  both  exposed  by  the  two 
artists  to  whom  such  base  proposals  were  made — Mr.  Hollins 
and  Miss  Sophia  Claxton,  whose  high  spirit  we  sincerely  ap^ 

i)laud.  From  motives  of  charity,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
ength  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence,  we  will 
not  expose  the  names  of  the  parties  who  had  the  meanness  to 
make  the  proposition;  at  the  time,  1844,  they  enjoyed  most 
Unenviable  notoriety. 

The  other  system  is,  however,  open  to  an  abuse,  in  effect,  nearly 
similar.  We  allude  to  the  winners  of  pictures  disposing  of 
them  publicly  for  one-half,  and  sometimes  even  for  one-eighth,  of 
the  pric^  paid  for  them  by  the  Selection  Committee,  on  the  plea 
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that  they  do  not  like  the  subject ;  and  certaiidy^  if  a  man  has  a 
particular  taste  in  art^  such  as  for  landscapes,  marine  views, 
cattle,  ''genre/'  or  historical  subjects,  it  is  a  thousand  chances  to 
one,  supposing  the  committee  to  have  selected  any  such,  that 
he  wins  it.  Tor  the  members  of  the  Selection  Committee  to 
fulfil  their  trust  properly,  they  should  possess  a  taste  in  Art  as 
cosmopolitan  as  M.  De  Burtin,  who  expects  that  ''all  schools, 
all  masters,  all  manners,  and  all  classes  of  pictures,  will  be 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  connoisseur,'' — a  degreeof  impartial- 
i'y  almost  impossible  of  attainment,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  desi- 
rable. All  men  who  possess  strength  of  character  have  natu- 
rally a  peculiar  bias.  Some  are  more  powerfully  impressed  by 
form,  and  others  by  color;  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
sentimentid  have  severally  their  enthusiastic  admirers;  each 
unanimous  in  exalting  his  own  ideal,  and  depreciating  all 
others.  A  committee,  although  comprising  men  of  various 
tastes,  soon  comes  to  have  an  individuality,  and  the  result  is  an 
undue  exaltetion  of  some  particular  line  of  Art,  thus  made  de- 
pendent upon  an  accident,  instead  of  the  natural  taste  and 
genius  of  a  people.  The  Committee  of  Selection  possesses  but 
one  apparent  advantage,  it  is,  that  woriu  of  high  talent  and  ex- 
cellence may  be  produced  by  artists,  which  are,  nevertheless,  not 
popuburiy  attractive,  and  might  remain  unpurchased  by  prize- 
holders,  especially  if  large  and  high-priced ;  a  committee  would 
be  less  likely  to  pass  such  over.  It  is  one,  however,  that  can 
scarcely  counterbalancethe  many  advantages,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  the  money- prizes.  The  London  Art  Union,  based  upon 
the  latter  system,  has,  for  the  past  seventeen  years,  been  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  artists  and  subscribers.  There  have  been 
little  or  no  complaints,  and  this  cannot  be  averred  of  some 
committees  we  could  readily  name. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  Art  Unions,  was  greatly  in  favour 
of  Selection  Committees.  Much  of  the  testimony  was  advanced 
by  those  who  had  been  members  of  such  bodies,  and  they  had 
of  course  a  natural  feeling  in  their  favor ;  besides,  power  is 
dear  to  man's  heart,  and  when  its  sweets  have  been  once  tasted 
there  is  a  great  disinclination  to  forego  its  enjoyment,  and  it 
probably  made  matters  appear  couleur  de  rase  in  their  eyes :  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  some  of  the  Dublin  artiste  were  not  ex- 
amined— their  experiences  might  have  been  rather  different. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  representations  of  some  of  the 
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msntlemen  examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons^  it  recommended  that  in  legalizing  Art  Unions, 
a  Committee  of  Selection  shoold  be  the  only  system  sanc- 
tioned ;  and  this  recommendation  was  carried  oat.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Management  of  the  Iiondon  Art  Union,  however, 
feeling  convinced)  from  experience,  that  the  system  of  a  distri- 
bution of  money-prizes  was  the  best,  made  most  urgent, 
although,  at  first,  ineffectual  remonstrances  against  this  inter- 
ference with  their  institution ;  and  it  was  only  when  it  became 
evident  the  Council  would  disolve  the  society,  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  sanctioned  the  system. 

In  May,  1844,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  Art  Unions.  It 
consisted  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wise,  Chairman  ;  Viscount  Palmexs- 
ton,  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Escott,  Mr.  Baring 
Wall,  Viscount  Adare,  Mr.  Hayter,  Mr.  Flumtree,  Mr.  Thomas 
Buncombe,  Mr.  Liddell,  Mr.  fiidley  Colbome,  Mr.  William 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  and  Mr.  M'Geachy. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee,  by  the  de- 
putation from  the  Boyal  Irish  Art  Union,  affords  the  most  fiei- 
vorable  account  of  its  constitution  andj>ractice,  and  from  it  we 
purpose  making  some  extracts,  and  ofiering  a  few  comments 
upon  the  inconsistencies  and  evil  procedure  of  that  body,  even 
from  their  own  showing.  Stewart  Blacker,  Hon.  Secretary, 
and  G-eorge  Cash,  Esqrs.,  were  deputed  to  give  evidence ;  the 
latter  gentleman  was  asked  to  describe  the  constitution  : — 

"  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  constitutioD  of  the 
Art  Union  of  Dublin  ? — ^The  Qeneral  Committee  consists  of  sixtj- 
three  members. 

**  How  are  they  chosen  ? — They*  are  chosen  by  ballot,  by  voting  of 
the  subscribers. 

"  Are  the  same  persons  elected  every  year,  or  is  there  a  certain 
number  that  go  out  and  others  chosen  to  replace  them  ? — I  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  respect  to  the  General  Committee,  but  there 
are  a  certain  number  go  out  at  stated  times. 

''  At  what  period  do  they  go  out? — ^At  the  end  of  three  years. 

**  And  their  places  are  filled  up  by  the  election  of  the  subscribers  at 
large  ? — Yes. 

**  Is  that  pursuant  to  the  original  prospectus  ? — It  is  the  original 
law  of  the  society. 

''  What  is  the  mode  in  which  the  committee  of  sixty-three  exercise 
their  functions  ? — They  meet,  I  think  it  is  upon  the  first  and  the  last 
Friday  in  every  month  ;  from  the  General  Committee  of  sixty-three 
there  is  formed  a  committee  of  selection,  amounting  to  twenty-one 
members.     *     *     •     The  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  is  to 
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Visit  the  exhibitions^  and  select  the  pictures,  without  regard  to  what 
part  of  the  empire  the  artists  belong  tOy  and  without  distinction  of 
residence.  The  Committee  of  Selection  proceed  to  note  down  and 
to  decide  upon  such  pictures  as  they  imagine  carry  with  them  the 
principles  of  hi^h  art ;  and  before  these  pictures  can  be  purchased  it 
must  be  decidea  to  be  a  eood  picture  by  a  vote  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, twelve  of  which,  I  think,  form  tlie  quorum,  and  die  majority 
govern  the  committee  in  the  purchase  of  the  pictures ;  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  connivance,  or  undue  favour,  or  application  from 
artists,  there  is  a  declaration  read  at  every  meeting,  hy  which  the 
members  are  bound  in  honour  not  to  dLsdose  out  of  doors  what  passes 
during  the  conference.  We  select  without  any  reference  to  countrv, 
or  residence,  the  best  pictures,  in  our  opinion.  I  should  perhaps  ob- 
serve that  no  professional  artist  can  be  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

'*  Do  you  think  there  is  any  risk  of  favouritism  arising  from  the  pre- 
sent organization  ? — I  should  say  not  in  the  committee. 

"  Is  tne  committee  permanent  ? — It  is  appointed  every  three  years. 
"  Has  it  changed  its  constitution  much  during  your  acquaintance 
with  it  ? — A  certain  number  go  out  every  year. 

"Are  they  required  by  the  laws  of  the  society  to  retire? — They 
are. 

''  Can  they  be  re-elected  immediately  ?— Yes. 
**  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  arrangement ;  has  there  been  a 
practical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  ?— 
Yes. 

"The  same  members  have  not  been  continued  for  any  longer 
period  ?-»They  cannot  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years. 
"  Is  a  member  permitted  to  be  re-elected  immediately  on  his  re- 
tiring?— No ;  the  rule  is  this :  the  committee  select  ft*om  the  General 
Committee.  Now  we  will  suppose  that  six  go  out,  then  these  are 
replaced  from  the  General  Committee,  theretore  they  could  not  be 
re-elected. 

"Who  replaces  them? — They  ere  replaced  hy  the  Committee  of 
Selection. 

'*  The  Committee  of  Seiection  have  the  power  of  filling  up  the  vacan- 
cies at  their  own  choice  f^^YeStfrom  the  General  Committee" 

Erom  the  above  it  is  evident^  that  after  the  first  formation  of 
the  General  Committee  very  little  changes  conld  take  place  in 
the  body, — the  retiring  members  being  eligible  for  re-election, 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  again  elected;  and  as  to  the 
General  Committee  being  appointed  but  for  three  years,  prac- 
tically it  was  as  if  the  members  were  permanently  appointed, 
as  the  re-election  was  a  mere  form.  This  was  still  more 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  Selection  Committee, — as  its  mem- 
bers had  the  power  of  filling  up  the  yearly  vacancies  entirely 
from  their  own  choice,  out  of  the  General  Committee,  they 
naturally  would  appoint  only  those  who   agreed  with  their 
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(pinions;  the  result  was^  tliat  whatever  style  of  Art  the  Com- 
mittee fancied^  or  whatever  hobby  its  members  had^  became, 
for  weal  or  woe,  stereotyped  upon  the  Art  Union ;.  and  it  most 
be  noted,  that  although  the  General  Committee  consbted  of 
sixt;^-three,  and  the  Seieetion  Committee  of  twenty-one*  a  large 
section  of  their  members  were  merely  nominal,  as  tiiey  scarcely 
ever  attended  the  meetings.  Mr.  Black^s  evidence  was  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Qish  :— 

**  The  committee  is  chosen  by  the  subscribers ;  is  it  by  a  fi-ee  election 
of  the  whole  body»  or  by  supplying  Tacanciefl  as  they  occur? — ^The 
mode  of  appointment  i»  simply  this:  it  is  open  to  a  free  election  of  dll 
the  members,  but  as  they  are  a  very  ^tfge  hodj,  the  outg^oing  members 
of  the  Gomouttee  of  Selection^  of  winch  one-third  retare  every  year, 
have  the  power  of  reeominemimg^  a  Usi  of  meceeeorts  and  we  have 
always  found  that  this  list  has  been  made  with  such  care  to  meet  tiie 
confidence  of  the  public  and  the  profession,  that  there  has  never  betti 
any  complaint  or  dispute. 

**  In  case  there  were  abuses  of  their  exercise  of  the  risht  of  sdeo- 
tion,  there  is  sufficiet  power  vested  in  the  subscribers  at  large  to  de- 
prive the  member  so  transgresung  of  his  situation  in  tiie  committee, 
and  thus  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  abuse  in  future  ? — Qmte 
so ;  cnv  member  eon  Mug  forward  amf  mbfeel  he  pleaeee  at  oay  of  At 
general  meetmgs,  amd  also  call  for  a  haUotfor  amf  smgle  member,  or  far 
the  entire  eommitteef  if  he  wishes.** 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  degree  of  success  a  malcontent 
would  have  in  bringing  forward  his  objection,  even  if  any 
body  could  be  found  thus  to  cast  a  stigma  on  an  individual 
members— 

*<  What  particular  qualifications  are  required  to  render  a  person 
eligible  to  m  chosen  either  as  a  member  of  the  General  Committee,  or  a 
member  of  the  Gommittee  of  Selection  ? — The  qualification  required  for 
a  member  of  the  General  Gommittee  is  chiefly  a  strong  interest  for  art, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  society.  Tnat  for  the  Gommittee  of 
Selection  is  a  severer  test ;  the  members  are  required  to  be  either  to 
a  certain  decree  practical  artists  themselves,  thouf^h  not  professional 
ones,  or  to  hold  a  public  character,  either  by  their  collections  or  by 
the  taste  that  they  have  evinced  for  art,  so  as  to  carry  with  them  the 
confidence  of  the  artists  and  the  pubUe.** 

In  fact,  fortheCommittee  adequatelv  to  perform  the  onerous 
duties  self-imposed,  its  members  would  require  an  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  and  judgment,  and  a  refined  taste,  rarely 
metwitheven  in  theprofessionual  artist,  who  was, however,  rigidly 
excluded.  Amateurs,  even  the  most  skilled  in  art,  uniformly 
adopt  a  secondary  tone  on  art  topics,  when  in  the  presence  of 
an  artist ;  even  when  he  does  not  happen  to  be  a  man  of  supe- 
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nor  ability,  a  deference  is  tacitly  paid  to  the  practical  experi* 
ence  derived  from  his  professional  practice.  Yet,  of  amateurs 
was  the  tribqpal  to  be  composed,  which  was  to  decide  on  pro- 
fessional excellence,  and  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  appeal. 
Mr.  Blacker,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  patronage  of  Art 
in  Ireland^  states : — 

«' Is  there  any  demand  for  religious  subjects  in  Ireland? — There 
has  been  hardly  any  demand  for  original  modem  art  at  aU»  Whatever 
demand  there  has  been  for  pictures  has  been  chiefly  with  regard  to 
copies  and  works  picked  up  at  auctions. 

Mr.  M'Oeaehy, — Copies  of  what? — Copies  of  the  old  masters, 
sold  as  originals—/^  greatett  rtUtbish  possible — at  some  of  the 
sales."         «  «  '- 

By  this  we  would  judge  that  the  collectors  from  which  the 
Art  Union  Committee  drew  its  principal  supply  of  members, 
must  have  had  bizarre  collections,  and  must  have  been  singu- 
larly skilled  in  modern  Art. 

Mr.  Cash  was  asked  :— 

*'  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  in  reference  to 
the  objects  of  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  ? — ^It  is  generally  for  the  fur- 
therance of  high  art ;  all  purooses  connected  with  art 

**  Chairman. — You  stated  that  the  principal  object  of  the  Art-Union 
was  the  encouragement  of  high  art? — Yes. 

*'  In  what  way  did  you  propose  to  encourage  high  art  as  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  your  institution  ? — First,  by  our  mode  of  selection  ;  by 
selecting  paintings  whose  merit  in  the  eves  of  the  Committee  of  Se- 
lection seemed  to  consist  in  either  the  advance  or  the  attempt  at  per« 
fection  in  high  art.** 

Mr.  Blacker  when  examined  gave  similar  testimony  :^- 

^  In  that  state  of  art  your  society  was  orgamzed,  for  the  purpose 
principally  of  encouraging  high  art  ? — Yes.  ^ 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  high  art  ? — I  mean  that  which  ap- 
pears to  spring  from  the  mind,  being  exercised  in  a  work  of  art,  as 
contradistinguished  from  mere  copying  of  the  works  of  nature. 

•<  Do  you  not  also  extend  the  signification  of  it  to  historical  subjects, 
as  contradisting^shed  from  landscapes  or  still  life  ? — Anything  that 
shows  high  mental  exertion,  either  m  the  painter,  or  produces  it  in 
the  beholder,  I  should  call  high  art." 

The  Art  Union  was,  therefore,  most  especially  to  encourage 
and  develope  what  is  termed  High  Art,  defined  as  springing 
from  the  mind,  in  contradistinction  to  what  we  will  term  low 
art,  which  was  mean  enough  to  take  nature  as  its  model.  From 
time  to  time  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  peruse  much  eloquent 
verbiage  concerning  high  art — ^^what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not ; 
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which  last  is  easier  understood  than  the  former;  we  confess  to 
not  having  received  much  enlightenment  from  our  studies,  and 
indeed  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  writers  are^in  the  same 
benighted  ?tate.  Mr.  BLicker  thinks  it  is  incompatable  with 
nature,  and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  He  thinks 
that  if  high  mental  exertion  is  shown  in  the  work,  or  produced 
in  the  benolderi  it  therefore  is  high  art.  Now  tlus  is  a  quality 
a  picture  may  possess  and  yet  be  a  most  execrable  daub,  uttedy 
wanting  in  manipulative  skill ;  to  our  mind  the  head  and  the 
hand  must  go  together,  guided  by  much  and  careful  study  from 
nature.  The  Art  Union,  at  all  events,  did  not  confine  itself  to 
its  "  principal  object.^'  llie  Committeepurchased  a  multitude  of 
landscapes  and  "genre''  works,  some  indifferent  enough ;  it  has 
been  even  objected,  that  its  members  evinced  too  great  a  partia- 
lity for  landscapes,  a  style  of  Art  that  does  not  perhaps  require 
such  high  powers  as  some  others. 

Mr.  Cash  was  examined  relative  to  the  Money-Prize  syston — 
the  Committee  had  been  always  much  opposed  to  it : — 

**  Mr.  22.  QjJbarne.'^l  understand  the  pictures  which  are  given  as 
prizes  are  entirely  chosen  by  the  Committee  of  Selection  ? — Entirelj. 

«<  Do  you  ever  find  any  complunt  about  that  ? — We  do  not  find  any 
complaint  from  the  subscribers. 

**  You  are  aware  that  in  the  London  Art  Union  they  have  a  differ- 
ent plan  ? — I  am. 

''Have  you  ever  had  any  implication  made  to  put  it  upon  the  same 
footing  ? — No ;  there  have  been  representations  in  the  newspapers, 
stating  it  would  be  desirable ;  but  the  general  feeHng  in  Dwlin  is^ 
that  we  are  not  far  enough  advanced  for  the  subscribers  to  be  aUowed 
to  choose  their  own  pictures.  If  they  were  allowed  to  choose,  they 
would  take  that  which  more  resembled  nature*  such  as  a  broom,  or 
household  utensils,  rather  than  a  punting  where  high  art  is  in- 
troduced." 

People  invariably  think  the  opinion  of  their  circle  is  that  of 
the  world,  as  they  know  no  other.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Cash 
speaks  of  the  "  general  feeling  in  Dublin,**  he  means  the  gene- 
ral feeling  in  the  Art  Union  Committee.  And  he  speaks  of 
"allowing"  the  subscribers,  as  if  they  were  children,  or 
most  ignorant  persons ;  yet,  when  questioned  as  to  the  class 
of  subscribers,  he  describes  them  thus  : — 

•*  Have  you  many  from  the  higher  classes  ? — Yes. 
"  Many  in  the  legal  department  ?— Yes,  a  great  many ;  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  among  the  first  to  subscribe. 
"  Do  you  recollect  any  other  high  legal  authorities  who  are«raem- 
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bers  of  the  Art  Union  ? — The  Judges^  Chief  Justice  Dogherty,  Baron 
Pennefather^  &c. 

**  Mr.  JStoar/.— -How  low  do  the  subscribers  go  in  the  society ;  have 
YOU  many  persons  of  the  shop-keeping  class?--!  should  say  we  have, 
out  I  cannot  say  absolutely/* 

We  rather  think  that  the  higher  classes,  the  jodges,  members 
of  the  bar;  the  charch,  and  the  army ;  the  professional  and 
wealthier  middle  classes  who,  for  the  most  part,  form  the  bulk  of 
the  subscribers,  are  qaite  competent  to  make  good  selections,  as 
good  perhaps  as  the  Committee;  public  taste  for  Art  is  both  culti- 
vated and^neral ;  the  best  pictures  in  the  exhibition  uniformly 
attract  admiring  crowds,  and  the  inferior  works  are  speedily 
detected : — 

**  Is  there  any  risk,  in  your  opinion,  that  by  the  adoption  of  the 
course  you  have  specified,  the  prize-owner  may  be  required  to  take  a 
painting  which  is  not  congeniiu  to  his  taste  and  inchnation  ;  for  in- 
stance, a  subscriber  may  wish  to  have  a  portrait,  and  he  may  be  forced 
to  take  a  landscape,  and  vice  versa ;  has  that  struck  you  as  an  objec- 
tion ? — It  certiumy  has  one  disadvantage  apparently  lying  on  the  sur- 
face ;  but  a  greater  advantage  attends  our  plan,  which  is  this,  that  the 
best  pictures  are  sure  to  be  purchased.  If  you  leave  it  to  any  sub- 
scriber placed  on  the  public  list,  the  argument  is  that  it  would  not 
always  tollow  that  the  best  pictures  would  be  purchased ;  I  should  say 
quite  the  contrary." 

We  quite  dissent  from  this  argument,  which  is  based  alto- 
gether upon  supposition,  and  we  dispute  that,  under  the  system 
of  a  Committee,  the  best  pictures  are  sure  to  be  purchased,  or 
in  fact  were  purchased. 

Mr.  Blacker,  when  examined  upon  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  altogether  in  favor  of  the  Committee : — 

**  The  great  distinction  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  in  Dublin, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  London,  the  Committee  understands  to  be 
in  the  power  of  selection  being  vested  in  the  committee  ?— Yes. 

Has  that  arrangement,  in  your  opinion,  been  productive  of  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  to  art  ? — ^We  had  the  example  of  the  London 
Society,  and  also  the  Scotch  Society,  which  was  worked  by  way  of  a 
conunittee ;  and  it  was  after  deliberate  inquiry  into  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  both  methods  of  proceeding,  particularly  as  con- 
cerned the  state  of  art  and  the  education  of  the  pubhc  mind  with  regard 
to  art  in  Ireland,  we  came  to  the  resolution  to  adopt  the  system  of 
selection  by  a  competent  committee. 

**  The  object  of  the  society  has  been  the  encouragement  of  high  art 
especially,  not  excluding  other  branches  of  art;  is  it  not  so? — 
Certainly. 

*'  Do  you  think  that  the  power  of  selecting  being  vested  in  the  com- 
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mittee  U  more  likelv  to  answer  the  attainment  of  that  object  than  if 
that  power  were  left  m  the  hands  of  the  snbscribers  at  large  ? — ^Decid- 
edly 80 ;  and  it  was  principally  with  that  view  that  we  vested  it  in  a 
committee.  We  thought  that  with  the  heteroj^eneons  mass  of  soh- 
scribers  that  are  likely  to  come  into  such  a  society  as  ours,  to  which 
there  is  no  limit*  no  selection  by  ballot  or  any  other  restriction,  that 
the  indiscriminate  choice  left  to  the  multitude  would  not  hare  a  ten- 
dency either  in  promoting  high  art,  nor  would  it  give  that  def^tee  of 
fair  patronage  to  every  depi^tment  of  the  arts  that  we  considered 
would  be  due  and  fair  to  each. 

**  The  motive  for  encouraging  high  art  is  desired*  not  merely  from 
the  superiority  which  it  commands,  but  also  from  the  apprehension 
that  in  general  such  branches  of  art  are  not  likely  to  meet  the  most 
ffeneral  patronaee  ? — Yes ;  we  tested  it  ourselves  to  a  certain  degree 
m  our  first  ezhioition.  Some  members  of  the  committee,  myself  in 
particular,  took  friends  or  acquaintances  in  different  classes  of  so- 
dety,  and  we  asked  them, '  Snppodng  prizes  of  certain  sums  of  money 
fell  to  your  shares,  how  would  vou  expend  them  in  this  exhibition?' 
and  we  found  that  some  of  the  choices  were  of  a  kind  that  would  not 
do  much  credit  to  the  society." 

Now  this  was  a  most  unfair  test  of  the  relative  merit  of  the 
Money-Prize  system,  and  proves  nothing— onljr  that  Mr. 
Blacker's  taste  wasdissimihurtothat  of  someone  else.  He  admits 
that  he  was  instmmental  in  causing  the  Committee  system  to 
be  adopted,  and  therefore  must  naturally  be  a  partial  witness. 
There  were  two  Art  Unions  in  active  existence,  each  under  dif- 
ferent systems,  at^the  formation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union ; 
and  a  constitution  differing,  in  fact,  from  both  these  was  ulti- 
mately decided  upon ;  it  was  very  good  in  theory,  but  unfortu- 
nately in  practice  it  failed : — 

*'  What  b  your  opinion,  reasoning  upon  the  subject  abstractedly,  of 
the  merits  of  the  two  different  systems,  the  one  vesting  the  power  of 
selection  in  the  committee,  the  other  vesting  it  in  the  subscribers  at 
large,  first  in  reference  to  the  operation  upon  art,  without  looking  for 
the  present  to  artbts  ? — I  was  one  of  the  persons  who,  at  the  original 
meeting  of  our  body,  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  selection 
by  committee  as  it  at  present  stands,  and  it  was  ohieflv  with  a  view  to 
the  advance  of  high  art,  and  also  with  a  view  of  allowing  each  de- 
partment in  art  to  have  a  fair  degree  of  encouragement,  that  I  did 
so.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  that  unless  some  uniform  principle  with 
reference  to  the  encouragement  of  high  art  especially  is  adopted,  and 
some  uniform  system  of  expenditure  of  the  funds  anpropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  generally  is  pursued  (at  aJf  events,  with  re- 
gard to  the  larger  sums  expended),  more  harm  may  be  done  Uian  ^ood, 
that  is,  as  far  as  hi^h  art  is  concerned.  Now,  uniformity  in  either 
principle  or  system  is  perfectly  incompatible  with  leanng  the  selec- 
tion open  to  the  mass  of  subscribers  indiscriminately.  I  do  not  say 
that  committees  of  selection,  more  than  any  other  body  of  men,  are 
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infallible, ;  all  I  mean  to  contend  for  is^  that  a  certain  number  of  well« 
selected  men»  influential  independenty  and  competent  from  known 
taste,  education,  and  attention  to  a  particular  department,  are  more 
Ukely  to  act  in  accordance  with  a  principle,  and  m  uniformity  with  a 
well-regulated  system,  and  less  apt  to  be  swayed  bv  mere  whim  or 
caprice,  setf-interest,  or  the  importunity  of  int^ested  parties,  than  a 
private  individual,  who  may  chance  to  be  not  very  well  qualified  by 
either  previous  education  or  attention  to  the  subject,  nor  indeed 
with  any  very  strong  feelings  of  public  responsibility  as  to  laying 
out  the  public  money  strictly  for  the  advancement  of  the  object  in- 
tended. 

"  Does  it  not  occur  to  vou,  that  the  object  of  the  institution  being 
l>rincipally  to  encourage  high  art,  and  excellence  in  art  generally, 
that  there  is  a  greater  clumce  of  that  object  being  attained  when  the 
'encouragement  and  patronage  are  exercised  by  persons  competent  to 
judge,  than  if  it  were  left  to  the  chance  of  its  being  vested  m  indivi- 
dujus  who  bv  education  and  position  are  not  qualified  in  an  equal 
manner? — Cfertainly ;  and  it  is  chieflv  with  that  view,  and  also  with 
the  view  of  indudn^  the  artists  to  paint  for  a  superior  class  of  men, 
rather  than  to  paint  for  what  I  mav  denominate  the  popular  taste ; 
men  whose  mind  have  been  educated  to  a  certain  degree  by  travel  and 
by  study  in  esthetic  principles. 

**  Do  you  apprehend  that  if  the  choice  were  left  to  the  subscribers 
at  large,  artists  would  be  inclined  to  consider  the  existing  taste  of 
the  many  and  uninformed,  rather  than  the  taste  of  the  few  and  culti- 
vated, and  work  with  reference  rather  to  immediate  pecuniary  profit 
than  to  the  future  and  permanent,  in  the  improvement  and  advance- 
ment of  art  ? — That  is  the  meaning  I  intended  to  convev. 

**  Mr.  R,  Colbome  — ^Do  ^ou  mean  that  to  apply  to  tLe  Dublin  As- 
sociation ? — I  should  mean  it  to  apply  generallv,  but  to  Ireland  in  par- 
ticular, where  the  style  of  education  or  taste  tor  high  art  is  of  course, 
it  being  a  matter  new  to  them,  in  a  lower  degree  of  culture. 

**  Mr.  M'Oeachy. — ^But  still  you  would  lay  that  down  as  a  principle 
of  general  application  ? — Tes. 

'*  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Art  Union  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  art ;  do  you  think  that  such  object  is  accomplished  to  a  greater 
degree  by  allowing  individuals  to  choose  for  themselves,  and  so  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment,,  than  if  they  were  required  to  follow  the 
choice  of  persons  appointed  to  select  for  them  ? — I  think  it  so  far 
dangerous,  that  a  person,  having  a  bad  taste,  is  more  likely  to  be  con- 
firmed in  that  bad  taste  than  ever  to  rise  from  that  one  hue  or  taste 
for  art  which  he  has  been  early  imbued  with.  If  a  person  gets  a 
picture  or  statue,  selected  by  a  competent  committee,  he  may  not  be 
able  at  first  to  enter  into  all  the  beauties  of  high  art,  but  there  is 
afterwards  a  chance  of  his  bein^  able  to  do  that ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  selected  a  bad^  picture  for  himself  in  the  first  instance, 
or  a  bad  statue  (and  it  is  but  a  chance  that  he  would  select  a  good 
one),  there  is  a  almost  a  certiunty  of  his  being  imbued  with  bad  taste 
from  his  own  selection,  while  there  is  every  chance  of  his  reforming 
his  taste  if  a  work  of  art,  well  selected,  g^ts  into  his  house." 

Mr.  Blacker  thinks  that  uniformity  of  principle  or  taste  is 
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the  desirable  point  gained  by  a  Gomniittee — but  it  is  most  un- 
desirable; it  is  calculated  to  hamper  and  cripple  an  artist's 
powers,  and  prevent  him  from  following  the  natural  bent  of  his 
genius,  unless  it  happens  to  accord  with  the  Committee's  views 
of  Art— a  thing  very  likely  not  to  happen  :  true  genius  is  ori- 
ginal, it  generaUy  departs  from  the  beaten  track,  and  is  often 
an  innovation  against  the  opinion  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, although,  iu  the  end,  they  are  obliged  to  recognise  the 
heresy  as  orthodoxy.  We  altogether  dispute  that  artists  will 
paint  down  to  what  they  conceive  a  low  level  of  public  taste; 
an  artist,  when  not  painting  for  any  particular  patron,  will  be 
certain  to  choose  his  subject  and  meihod  of  treatment  solely^ 
according  to  his  own  views.  And  if  painting  for  an  Art' 
Union,  on  the  Monev-Prize  system,  he  would  in  fact  be  work- 
ing £6r  the  broad  public,  and  would  not  be  bound  to  study  the 
fancy  of  any  little  coterie,  having  its  whims  and  pet  theories  to 
nurse.  The  true  artist  is  to  teach,  not  to  be  taught,  even  by 
''men  whose  minds  have  been  educated  to  a  certain  degree  by 
travel,  and  by  study  in  sesthetic  principles  -**  who  edacated  them 
in  aesthetic  study  P  Artists :— r 

**  Do  yoa  think,  when  the  choice  is  left  to  the  sabscribers  at  lArve» 
the  abuse  of  that  choice  might  not  be,  in  a  great  degree,  corrected  oy 
the  circumstance  of  indiyiduals  taking  better  jadges  than  themselves 
to  guide  them  in  their  selection  ? — l>ecidedly ;  and  I  suppose  it  is 
often  done,  but  still  there  is  a  chance  that  it  may  lead  to  more  hurried 
and  indiscriminate  choices,  and  be  of  less  beneficial  effect,  than  if  the 
selection  was  made  on  some  regular  system  and  principle/' 

We  say  "  decidedly''  also ;  and  the  chance  of  hurried  choice 
is  very  shght.  But  Mr.  Blacker  states  sabsequently,  that  there 
is  a  ^reat  deal  of  private  patronage  of  Art  arising;  in  the  tabu* 
lar  view  alluded  to  in  the  following  extract,  it  is  stated  by  him 
that  the  amount  of  private  purchases  in  the  exhibitions  averages 
£300  annually  :— 

*'  Do  you  ascribe  exclnsiyely  to  the  operation  of  the  Art  Union  of 
Dublin  the  result  to  which  you  refer*  or  were  there  any  other  con- 
curring causes  to  produce  that  result  .^hich  you  can  state  to  the 
Committee?— The  Boyal  Irish  Art  Union  was  tiie  originating  cause. 
It  appears  by  the  ia^t^  as  given  by  this  tabular  view,  that  there  was 
little  or  no  private  patronage  before  the  existence  of  the  Boyal  Irish 
Art  Union,  and  that  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  since ; 
nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  concurrent  or  additional  cause 
to  account  for  this  great  increase  of  patronage,  bevond  the  impulse 
given,  and  the  public  mind  excited  by  the  Art  Union  in  finvour  of 
the  fine  arts. 
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*'  There  was  no  call  for  works  of  art,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
venunent  or  indiyidualB*  exclasWely  of  the  Art  Union  at  that  time  in 
Duhlin  ? — ^None,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  mere  portrait  or 
bust 

**  How  do  you  account  for  the  Art  Union  producing  the  result  ^ou 
have  just  stated  it  produced  to  the  committee  ?— .Simply  by  acting 
on  the  great  mass  of  society,  interesting  them  to  view  art  favourably 
in  their  own  country.  The  small  subscription  required  united  them 
in  a  body,  and  finding  that  they  could  become  possessors,  at  a  small 
rate,  of  valuable  works  of  art,  each  picture  or  engravine  issued  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  a  rising  collection,  and  formed  the  suoject  round 
which  the  family  or  the  circle  conversed  of  art,  and  became  imbued 
with  a  taste  for  it." 

Now  we  wonder  that  the  committee  ''  allow  ^'  such  a  betero- 
geneoas  and  indiscriminate  mass  as  Art  Union  sabscribers,  to 
form  little  collections.  Sorely  the  Committee  must  feel  most 
unhappy  lest  high  art  be  overlooked;  and  as  it  thinks  the 
public  in  Ireland  ''not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  allowed'' 
to  spend  their  own  money  when  paid  into  the  Art  Union  cofiers, 
sorely  equal  reason  exists  for  interference  when  the  public 
attempt  to  make  private  selections ;  especially  when  there  is  so 
much  risk  of  a  low  style  of  art  being  encouraged. 

Mr.  Cash  gave  similar  evidence  :— 

**  Mr.  J?.  Co/^ome.— Are  there  not  any  pictures  which  are  bought 
that  have  been  ordered  on  commission  ;  do  the  committee*have  the 
first  choice  of  selection,  before  the  public  have  the  power  to  pur- 
chase ? — Decidedly  not ;  so  much  the  contrary,  that  last  year  there 
were  several  pictures  bought,  and  the  year  before,  by  persons  not 
connected  with  the  Art  Union.  I  think  that  never  happened  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union. 

*'  Do  you  consider  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  private  pa- 
tronage?— Decidedly;  taste  is  more  generally  directed  into  that 
channel  now. 

*'  Mr.  Escott, — When  you  say  the  general  opinion  in  Ireland  is 
favourable  to  Art  Unions,  how  do  you  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the 
general  opinion  ? — By  the  amount  of  our  subscriptions  increasing 
every  year,  as  well  as  the  general  opinion  expressed  by  the  public, 
and  the  interest  they  take  in  the  exhibition  and  the  pictures  of  the 
best  masters. 

*'  Will  you  continue  to  state  what  are  the  instances  of  encourage- 
ment of  sculpture  in  Ireland  ?— I  should  mention  among  others,  Mr. 
Hogan's  statue  of  Dr.  Doyle.  There  are,  however,  a  great  number 
of  commissions  given  by  various  individuals  to  sculptors  with  which 
I  am  not  acquainted." 

Mr.  Blacker^  also,  when  questioned  on  tliis  subject  replies : — 

"  I  have  seen  the  productions  of  Hogan,  and  they  are  highly  cre- 
ditable to  that  class  of  our  fellow-subjects  who  have  contributed  so 
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fireely  to  modem  art.  The  group  of  the  entombment  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  convent  near  Dublin,  and  the  statue  of  Dr.  Dojle  in  Carlow, 
and  I  believe  some  other  works,  are  highly  creditable  to  modem  art. 
**  Can  jou  state  to  the  Oommittee  the  prices  that  have  been  given 
for  those  works  ?— I  cannot  exactly  ;  but  merelj  from  hearsajr ;  I 
believe firom  l,aOO/L  to  IJSOOL  has  been  the  amount.*' 

When  earns  such  as  these  are  jadicionsly  expended  upon 
works  of  Art,  public  taste  can  scarcely  be  at  sach  a  low  ebb, 
or  require  to  be  in  leading  strings  lest  it  go  wrong. 

We  return  to  Mr.  Cash's  evidence  : — 

*'  Chtdrman. — There  was  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  anb- 
scribers? — ^None  whatever. 

**  Nor  any  imputation  thrown  upon  the  correctoess  of  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  of  Selection  ?-^  have  known  artists  grumble  a 
little  when  their  pictures  have  not  been  bought,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  general  complaint. 

"  This  dissatismction  has  l^n  princi|MJly  confined  to  artists,  whoee 
paintings  have  not  been  chosen  ? — Precisely. 

**  The  committee  have  not,  at  any  time  been  accused  of  undue  pre* 
ference  of  a  particular  style  of  art,  or  of  particular  artists? — 1  would 
not  say  they  nave  not  be«n ;  but  I  should  say,  if  they  have  been  ao 
accused,  it  was  without  cause,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover." 

Artists'  complaints,  in  fact,  were  always  set  down  by  the 
Committee  as  the  gromblinga  of  disappointed  men;  it  churned 
infallibility  in  matters  relating  to  Art,  and  from  its  fiat  of  con- 
demnation there  was  no  appeal.  There  was  dissatisfaction 
enough — the  Committee  could  not  be  unaware  of  that ;  artists 
felt  keenlj  tSe  mortification  of  their  position,— exposed  to  the 
censures  of  a  self-constituted  tribunal,  totallvirresponsible, — ^for 
the  artist  could  not  appeal  to  the  public, — the  Committee  would 
not  admit  of  correction  from  that  ignorant  mass.  Thus  the 
Committee  passed  its  ''  award,''  unchecked  and  uncontrolled, 
and  artists  could  only  "  grumble."  Some  hint  of  the  feelings 
of  artists  must  have  reached  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
judging  by  the  following : — 

"  Mr.  Escott — Are  you  aware  what  their  (the  Irish  artists)  opi- 
nions now  are  with  reference  to  tiie  advantages  of  the  Art  Union  ? — 
I  am  not. 

'«  When  vou  stated  just  now  that  all  the  eminent  artists  whom  vou 
have  named  were  favourable  to  the  Art  Union,  did  you  mean  they 
had  been  favourable  to  the  formation  of  the  Art  Union? — Tes,  to  the 
formation ;  and  since  the  formation,  I  have  heard  them  express  opi- 
nions very  favourable  to  it 

•'  Has  that  been  recentiy  ?— Ko,  not  recently. 
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^  Were  those  favourable  opinions  expressed  only  a  little  while  after 
the  formation  of  the  .^rt  Union  ? — About  that  time. 

**  Was  it  before  they  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  Art 
Union  to  judge  of  its  operation  ? — It  would  appear  so. 

'*  Mr.  JS^0ar/.<— Are  there  any  eminent  Irish  artists  now  in  London 
who  could  g^ve  evidence  to  this  Committee? — Tes;  I  met  one 
jesterday,  but  he  has  retired  from  the  profession  ;  he  is  an  honorary 
member. 

**  Is  Mr.  Rothwell  in  London  ? — I  should  think  so. 

"  Chairman. — ^Is  he  a  resident  Irish  artist  ?— He  is  resident  in  Lon- 
don :  Mr.  Maclise  is  entirely  resident  in  London. 

*'  Mr.  EwarL^^What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  Art 
Union  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  you  nave  been  able  to  collect  it  ? — That  of 
exciting^  I  should  say,  a  very  greneral  taste  with  respect  to  subjects  of 
fine  art. 

f*  Is  the  general  opinion  in  Ireland  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
the  Iriah  i&t  Unions  ? — I  should  say  quite  favourable. 

"Is  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  artists,  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to 
collect  it,  favourable  ? — 1  should  say  so." 

Tins  last  answer  was  decisive,  whatever  doubt  might  have 
been  entertained,  there  was  no  artist  at  hand  to  give  any 
other  version.     Mr.  Blacker  is  subsequently  asked : — 

"  CAatrmon.— Have  any  complaints  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
public  of  any  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  ? — I 
nave  heard  no  regular  complaints  as  to  their  selection.  That  oc» 
casional  strictures  will  arise  m  an  underhand  way  by  rumour,  or  in 
newspapers^  there  is  no  doubt,  but  whenever  that  has  been  the  case, 
they  have  generally  been  traced  to  disappointed  parties  whose  demands 
did  not  meet  with  the  success  they  desired,  or  were  obliged  to  be 
passed  by  altogether. 

"  You  are  not  in  possession  of  any  specific  instances  of  complaint 
made  against  the  committee,  collectively  or  individually,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  choice  of  works  of  art? — No." 

Thus,  when  any  complaints  were  made  by  subscribers,  they  were 
attributed  to  want  of  knowledge  and  discernment  relative  to  Art ; 
and  if  the  complaints  came  from  artists,  they  were  considered 
interested  ones  from  disappointed  men.  We  are  surprised  that 
Mr.  Blacker  seemed  unaware  that  a  small  section  of  the  Irish 
artists  were  so  much  aggrieved  that  they  called  a  public  meeting 
of  the  profession  to  protest  against  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Art  Union  Committee :  it  was  held  in  D'Olier-street,  in  the 
year  1848,  but,  although  many  artists  felt  strongly  opposed  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  favorable  to  the  objects 
of  the  assembly^  very  few  attended — none  of  the  Boyal  Hiber- 
nian Academicians  were  present.  In  fact,  the  Art  Union 
Committee  was  felt  to  be  too  powerful  an  oligarchy,  and  artists 
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hesiittted  to  place  ihemselves  in  opposition  to  a  body  eapaUe  of 
conferring  or  withholding  patronage.  The  principal  point  oom- 
plained  of  was,  the  selection  of  a  lar^  number  of  loiglisb  and 
Scottish  works,  wliile  many,  by  Irish  artists,  were  left  on- 
purchased.  The  Committee,  of  course,  said  they  were  all  dis- 
appointed men,  and  that  thenr  works  did  not  deserve  to  be 
bought ;  but  this  was  not  the  fact. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  accused  of  making  statements  that  we 
cannot  substantiate ;  it  is  difficult,  at  this  period,  to  call  up  those 
matters  accoiately,  and  we  feel  diffident  of  mentioning  con- 
temporary artists'  names ;  however,  two  have  since  died,  and 
to  these  we  may  therefore  allude.  W.  G.  Wall  was  an  artist 
who  painted  some  verv  clever  landscapes;  though  an  Irishman 
he  had  passed  much  of  his  life  in  America,  and  was  a  Member 
of  the  riew  York  Academy ;  he  found  but  little  hvot  with 
the  Art  Union  Committee,  and  was  accused  of  mannerism ;  if 
he  was  a  mannerist  he  was  made  one  by  want  of  sufficient  pa- 
tronage. The  Committee  purchased  but  few  of  his  pictures, 
and  generally  at  reduced  prices;  he  was,  therefore,  obhged  to 
paint  many  works  hastily  and  without  much  study,  for  he  had 
a  family  to  support,  and  was  always  struggling  with  disappoint- 
ments. Had  the  Committee  purchased  freely  of  him,  he  might 
have  been  enabled  to  study  more  from  nature,  and  would,  un- 
questionably, have  produced  high  class  works,  for  he  had  great 
feeling  for  lua  Art,  combined  with  a  power  of  handling,  and  an 
excellent  idea  of  color.  His  pictures,  on  his  return  to  this 
coontry,  were  greatly  and  most  deservedly  admired ;  but  poor 
Wall  felt  heart  sick  and  discouraged,  when  he  saw  large  sums 
given  for  English  works,  which  he  knew  he  could  equal  if  only 
encouraged.  The  Art  Union  might  have  raised  him  into  £une 
and  affluence— it  depressed  him. 

The  late  Samuel  Brocas  was  another  instance;  the 
Committee  purchased  but  sparingly  from  him.  Yet,  he 
was  an  excellent  artbt,  possessed  great  power  of  hand,  and 
of  composition,  and  a  cultivated  judgment;  he,  too,  was  a 
landscape  painter.  In  the  year  1848,  he  exhibited  fourteen 
pictures,  some  of  large  size,  and  of  these  he  sold  one  for  £30, 
whilst  this  same  year  over  one  thousand  pounds  were  spent  on 
English  and  Scottish  works.  But  Mr.  Brocas  was  in  too 
secure  a  position  to  depend  on,  or  need  Art  Union  patron- 
age ;  its  toeatment  of  him  had  the  effect,  however,  of  discourag- 
ing any  further  ^orts;  in  utter  disgust  he  ceased  to  contri- 
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bate  works  to  the  Exhibition,  and  from  that  time  never  painted 
a  pictare  for  the  Art  Union,  and  his  talented  brothers  followed 
his  example. 

Many  other  instances  of  deep  and  bitter  disappointments  we 
could  mention,  but  we  refrain  from  publishing  what,  in  some 
degree,  are  private  details.  Individuals  appeared  to  be  greatly 
favored  by  the  Committee,  thus  rousing  professional  jealousy, 
at  all  times  easily  excited,  and  annoyance  was  felt  at  the 
extension  of  Art  union  patronage  to  amateurs,  in  competition 
with  professional  artists.  We  will  only  add,  that  the  mortifica* 
tion  entailed  upon  a  deserving  and  highly  sensitive  body  of  men, 
would  require  an  immense  amount  of  public  advantage  as  a 
counterbalance. 

On  the  subject  af  engravings  Mr.  Cash  was  asked  : — 

<«  From  what  pidntings  do  you  generally  select  the  subjects  for 
engraying  ?— From  Irisn  artists ;  it  is  the  sole  exception  we  make ; 
we  purchase  the  puntings  of  all  indiscriminately,  but  the  engraving 
inust  be  from  the  picture  of  an  Irish  artist. 

'*  That  is,  of  a  living  Irish  artist  ? — Yes. 

*'  Tou  confine  yourself,  then,  to  engravings  from  living  artists  ?— 
Yea. 

"  Why  do  yon  adopt  that  course,  when  the  object  is  the  encourage*- 
ment  of  high  art ;  do  you  suppose  that  modern  artists  furnish  you 
with  examples  sufficiently  adaptied  to  the  purpose  of  advancing  high 
art?— It  is  the  only  honour  m  our  power  to  bestow  upon  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  art,  and  we  do 
it  not  only  out  of  regard  for  the  honour  they  have  conferred  upon 
art  and  their  country,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  such  other  artists 
as  may  come  forward  and  show  themselves  worthy  of  a  similar 
honour." 

The  Select  Committee  seem  to  have  been  struck  with  the  in* 
consistency  of  patronising  exclusively  one  set  of  Irish  artists, 
and  not  another,  although  the  same  motives  and  objects  would 
apply  equally  as  a  reason ;  and  we  think  the  motive  assigned 
for  this  practice, ''  the  encoun^ment  of  such  other  artists  as 
may  come  forward  and  show  themselves  worthy  of  similar 
honour,"  is  as  applicable  to  the  selection  of  works  for  distribu- 
tion, as  to  the  selection  of  subjects  for  engraving : — 

''  C^mrmaii.— Do  yon  select  the  engraver  also  irom  Irish  artbts  ?*- 
No,  we  select  the  best  we  can  get. 

**  Why,  in  one  instance,  do  you  confine  yourselves  to  Irish  artists, 
and  not  in  the  other  ;  is  not  the  one  case  equally  important  with  the 
other  ?— .It  is ;  but  we  have  no  Irish  engravers  equal  to  the  names  of 
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the  enrnTers  in  London.  In  fact,  there  is  no  gentlemen  in  posses- 
sion of  a  fine  picture  who  would  lend  it  to  be  engraved  bj  a  second 
or  third-rate  engraver. 

**  Qkairmmi. — Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Conmuttee  of  Selection  that 
high  art  is  better  encouraged  bv  confining  the  selection  of  subjects 
for  engraving  to  the  works  of  Irish  artists,  or  extending  their  choice 
to  the  productions  of  the  artists  of  the  IJiiited  Kingdom  ffeneralTj  ? — 
I  am  or  opinion  that,  for  the  furtherance  of  art,  it  would  be  most  de- 
sirable to  extend  it  generally  ;  but  in  the  situation  in  which  the  com- 
mittee is  placed  with  reference  to  national  feeling  upon  the  subject 
of  Irish  Art  Unions,  I  think  it  would  make  us  excessively  unpopular 
just  at  the  outset ;  but  there  is  no  rule  or  regulation  bj  which  we  are 
precluded  from  seeking  asustance  from  every  ouarter  we  can,  by 
which  we  can  derive  any  aid  in  the  furtherance  ot  high  art. 

"  liir.  Escott, — With  whom  would  is  make  you  unpopular  ?-^With 
our  subscribers,  for  whom  we  provide." 

We  have  here  an  admission  that  the  popular  feeling  amongst 
the  subscribers  was  opposed  to  tlie  coarse  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  not  extending  a  full  patronage  to  Irish  Art ;  yet^  in  the 
following,  it  is  described  as  a  feeling  entirely  confined  to  the  re- 
sident artists : — 

**  Does  the  admission  of  puntings  from  other  parts  of  the  empire 
subject  vou  to  unpopularity  ? — There  is  a  little  jealousy  perhaps  with 
the  resiaent  artists,  but  not  with  the  public." 

Mr.  B.  Wall  put  the  following  questions ; — 

"  Do  you  not  think,  under  such  circumstances,  rt  would  be  nnick 
better  to  confine  the  Dublin  Art  Union  to  (giving  pictures  rather 
than  engravings  as  prizes? 

*'  Oertiunly  not ;  our  engravings  are  a  g^eat  cause  of  the  pros- 
perity of  our  society. 

**  By  the  prosperity  of  your  society,  you  mean  the  number  of 
subscribers  which  you  possess? 

«  Yes ;  and  from  the  care  the  committee  take  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  such  as  would  tend  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  taste  of  the 
remotest  district  to  which  the  engraving  in  Ireland  might  travel. 

•<  Now  if  such  a  regulation  as  I  have  hinted  at  were  adopted  1^ 
the  Irish  Art  Union,  in  the  event  of  its  lessening  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers, would  there  be  a  better  class  of  subscribers,  men  of  more 
acknowledged  taste ;  and  is  not  the  chief  object  of  Art  Unions 
rather  to  advance  art,  than  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  sum  of 
money  ? 

'<  Cfertainly ;  all  considerations  are  minor  ones  in  comparison 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  public  taste;  that  is  our  high  and  great 
object." 

Public  opinionhas  changed  veiy  much  upon  this  subject  since 
the  period  in  which  the  above  evidence  was  given.    An  Art 
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Uuion  issuing  no  prints  would  now  be  more  popular;  and, 
on  this  constitution,  the  Xew  Irish  Art  Union  has  been 
founded. 

*'  What  is  the  eeneral  tendency  of  the  practice  of  the  committee ; 
is  it  to  purchase  few  paintings,  and  of  the  first  merits  but  of  high 
price ;  or  to  purchase  a  great  number  of  creditable  paintings,  of 
inferior  price  ? 

*'  We  take  the  names  and  select  the  best  picture,  as  we  think,  of 
each  artist  first ;  one  picture  of  each  artist,  because  an  artist  may 
send  in  several  pictures  ;  and  we  go  round  the  room  selecting  what 
we  think  best  of  each  artist  we  give  the  preference  to  Irish 
artists  who  are  resident,  in  the  first  instance. 

"  You  go  round,  and  select  the  best  picture,  first  taking  into  con- 
si  deration  the  circumstance  of  their  beii^  the  productions  of  Irish 
artists  ? 

"Yes. 

*'  But  that  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  artists  being  of  equal 
merit  with  the  English  or  Scotch  ? 

"Yes." 

The  Art  Union  was  established  principally  to  supply  the 
want  of  public  patronage  of  Art  in  Ireland — from  the  want  of 
which  patronage  Art  was  in  a  comparatively  inferior  position. 
Clever  artists  had  either  left  the  country,  or  turned  their 
attention  to  portrait  painting,  and  teaching,  as  the  only  remu- 
nerative sources  of  occupation.  To  require  the  artists  to 
possess  equal  merit  with  those  of  England  or  Scotland,  for 
years  in  possession  of  extensive  patronage,  was,  therefore, 
manifestly  unjust,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  a  preference. 
The  practice  of  the  Committee  was  not  exactly  as  above  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Cash,  for  it  was  notorious  that  English,  Irish, 
and  Scottish  productions,  indiscriminately,  continued  to  be 
purchased  from  week  to  week,  up  to  the  final  closing  of  the 
exhibition.  The  Committee,  we  must  assume,  thought  all  the 
Irish  works  purchased  equal  to  those  uf  the  English  and 
Scottish  artists ;  if  so,  how  was  the  preference  given — ^in  the 
first  week's  selection  were  usually  several  English  works,  and, 
in  the  last  selections  made,  nearly  two  mouths  subsequently, 
Irish  ones  appeared.  Now  it  is  evident,  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscriptions  had  not  been  received  during  that 
interval,  those  meritorious  Irish  works,  purchased  during  the 
last  week,  must  have  remained  unsold ;  although  several  from 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  already  selected. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  preference  whatever  shown — the  truth 
is,  the  preference  evinced  by  the  Committee  was  altogether  iu 
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favor  of  English  works:  except  in  two  or  three  mailed 
instances  there  was  a  disinclination  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  Irish  artists  producing  any  works  of  ability — ^those  selected 
were  purchased  grudgingly ;  and,  but  for  very  shame^  many 
more  Eng^h  and  Scottiw  works  would  have  been  selected. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  Soyal  Irish  Art  Union  has 
at  length  roused  itself  from  the  lethargjr  which,  for  those  few 
jrearsback,  overcame  it;  although  wishing  that  a  little  more 
information  had  been  given  to  the  public  regarding  "tiie  venr 
satisfactory  state  of  the  society's  affairs/'  wmch  ^cited  mm 
"loud  cheers''  from  the  half  dozen  members  of  Gommittee 
who  were  present ;  and  we  regret  extremely  that  its  managm 
should  have  attempted  to  ascribe  its  late  failure  to  "  famine 
and  insurrection  *'  I  when  it  is  patent  to  all  that  the  failure 
was  altogether  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  tlie  Committee. 
The  '*  insurrection  "  it  had  to  contend  against,  was  an  insor* 
rection  of  its  ansry  subscribers.  We  regret  that  this  course 
has  been  taken,  because  the  covert  insinuation  it  conveys  is, 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  its  former  management^  and 
nothing  to  correct,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  tluat  the  Com* 
mittee  would  acknowledge  that  a  mistaken  course  had  hceai 
pursued — that  is  the  last  admission  that  human  nature  can  be 
induced  to  make;  but,  by  silence  as  to  causes,  those  would  be 
willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  sustain  what  might  be  made  a 
valuable  institution,  who  will  be  now  roused  into  opposition. 
We,  at  least,  would  have  readily  forgotten  former  mistakes, 
to  use  a  mild  term,  had  even  the  slightest  hint  been  given  of 
the  future  adoption  of  a  better  procedure ;  but  when  we  find 
it  asserted  that  the  falling  off  of  the  subscribers  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  famine,  we  naturally  feel  indignant  That  calamity 
would  unquestionably  have  caused  some  diminution  in  the 
funds  of  the  Art  Union,  no  matter  how  excellent  might  have 
been  the  management,  but  would  not  have  caused  its  extinclion. 
None  of  the  various  literary  and  scientific  societies  established 
in  our  city  suffered  such  a  catastrophe,  altiiough  equally 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  times.  The  majority  of  its  subscribers 
was  composed  of  the  wealthier  middle  class,  who  possessed  as 
much  money  then  as  at  any  former  period;  but  the  subscribers 
ceased  to  support  it,  because  of  the  wide-spread  dissatis&ctiou 
at  the  course  pursued  by  its  managers^  Nearly  every  importr 
ant  rule  or  principle  was  either  evaded  or  departed  m>m»  and 
faith  was  not  kept  with  the  subscribers.    It  sought  and 
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obtained  public  supportj  on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the 
following  Flan^  as  arranged  at  a  meeting  held  in  Dublin,  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1839,  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  in  the  chair,  and 
confirmed  at  a  general  meeting,  held  the  15th  of  April,  1840  : — 

**  This  Societr  is  established  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Ireland^  by  the  purchase  of  the  Works  of  Living  Artists 
exhibited  in  the  metropolis :  A  committee,  consisting  of  Twenty- 
one  Members,  chosen  at  a  General  Meeting  of  Subscribers,  select 
and  purchase,  at  the  Exhibitions  from  the  artists  in  Dublin,  such 
works  of  Art  as  are  creditable  to  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
country ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  these  Prizes  are  distributed 
br  lot  among  the  subscribers.  One  chance  of  obtuning  some  valu- 
able prize  work  of  Art,  allowed  for  one  Guinea,  two  chimces  for  two 
Guineas,  and  so  on»  in  proportion  for  every  guinea  contributed, 
while  every  member  is  certam  of  an  impression  of  the  annual  En- 
graving, finished  in  the  highest  manner,  and  published  exclusivehf 
or  themselves,  for  every  Guinea  subscribed,  and  in  strict  order  of 
subscription.'' 

This  was  carried  out  by  purchasing  a  greater  number  of 
Enghsh  and  Scottish  productions,  than  of  those  by  artists 
of  Ireland ;  and  finding,  at  length,  the  utter  absurdity  of 
professing  to  select  ''works  creditable  to  the  talent  and 
genius  of  the  country,'*  they  made  a  surreptitious  and  certainly 
ingenious  substitution  in  the  ''plan,''  likely,  npon  a  hasty  per-, 
usal,  to  escape  detection,  by  wluch  it  was  completely  changed 
to  suit  iheir  purposes— although  it  still  professed  to  be 
"confirmed  at  a  general  meeting  held  the  16th  April, 
1840." 

Every  subscriber  was  to  have  an  engraving  '*  published 
exclusively  for  himself;" — this  rule  was  carried  out  by  pur- 
chasing old  engravings  from  print  publishers,  and  distri- 
buting them  amongst  the  subscribers. 

The  annual  engraving  was  invariably  to  be  from  the  work  of 
an  Irish  artist ;  and  this  was  observed  by  distributing  prints 
after  Coreggio,  by  Turner,  and  by  E.  H.  Corbould  I 

Certain  works  were  announced*  as  forthcoming  engravings, 
and  others,  comparativelv  inferior,  were  afterwards  given  in- 
stead, some  lame  excuse  being  alleged  for  the  substitution. 

But,  to  crown  all,  reports  spread  abroad  that  some  inferior 
clerks  and  local  agents  misappropriated  portions  of  the  funds ; 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  completed  the  public  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  and  now,  after  an  expenditure  of  over  £28,000,  the  Arts 
in  Dublin  are  not  in  a  more  prosperous  state  than  that  in  which 
the  Art  Union  found  them.  The  fact  is,  the  institution  was  too 
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well  supported — ^had  less  fonds  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee^  it  would  have  done  much  better :  in  uie  two 
years  immediately  following  its  formation,  the  management 
was  extremely  ^ood,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 
The  total  sabscnptions  in  those  years  were,  respectively^l,£85, 
and  £2,S£9 ;  as  it  grew  wealthy  it  became  cormpt,  as  happens 
sometimes  in  larger  communities. 

So  much  we  have  felt  compelled  to  write — not  angrily,  bat 
with  some  pain.    We  would  ^dly  see  the  Soyal  Irish  Art 
Union,  and  the  New  Irish  Art  Union  merged  into  one  institu- 
tion.   We  have  had  too  much  division  in  matters  relating  to 
Art  in  this  country ;  and,  with  such  limited  encouragement  for 
it,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  men,  actuated  by  similar  aims  and 
objects,  separated  by  antagonisms.    There  are  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  Art  Union  some  members  who  are,  we 
perceive  by  the  late  meeting  of  the  older  Art  Union  Com- 
mittee, members  of  it  also — from  which,  we  would  imagine, 
that  few  difficulties  could  interpose.    There  is  nothing  to 
prevent   the   gentlemen,   who   fill   the  office    of  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  one,  and  Manager  of  the  other,  holding 
the  same  offices  in  the  amalgamate  **  union.''    It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker  was  the  first  io  or- 
ganise an  Art  Union  in  this  country — that  many  difficulties 
and  infinite  trouble  were  incurred  by  him  toprocore  co-operation, 
and  to  place  the  society  on  an  efficient  basis — ^tbat  year  after 
year  he  devoted  both  time  and  energy  to  the  ficvtherance  of  its  ob- 
jects— and  fiilly  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  a  highly  prosperous 
financial  condition.    There  are  many  things  to  deplore  in  the 
course  it  sometimes  pursued;  but  it  is  not  fair,  as  has  been  some- 
times done,  to  identify  Mr.  Blacker  particularly  with  this,forget* 
ful  that  he  had  but  a  single  voice  on  the  Committee.  When  men 
come  together  there  must  be  differences  of  opinion,  and  it  often 
happens  that  a  hostile  majority  sets  aside  the  prudent  and  politic 
advice  of  a  more  clear-seeing  minority.    It  can  serve  no  good 
now  to  inquire  particularly  who  was,  or  who  was  not,  to  blsune ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Art  Union  was  always  actuated  by  a  high- 
minded  and  anxious  desire  for  the  advancement  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Ireland :  therefore,  Mr.  Blacker  has  a  right  to  a  pro- 
minent position  in  aii  Irish  Art  Union. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  paper,  reference  was  made  to 
the  general  taste  for,  and  appreciation  of  Artj  evinced  by  the 
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people  of  Ireland ;  and  we  gave  as  a  reason  wby  the  Arts  were 
not  more  prosperous^  the  comparative  want  of  wealth  :  if  an 
instance  were  required  to  prove  the  former,  we  would  point  to 
the  recent  establishment,  and  subsequent  progress,  of  the  New 
Irish*Art  Union.  With  old  experiences  and  disappointments 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  yet  has  there  been  shown  the 
greatest  willingness  to  co-operate  towards  the  furtherance  of  a 
new  attempt.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  mistakes  in  the 
management  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Art  Union,  will  be  avoided  by 
the  committee  of  the  new  Society.  Very  much  is  not  to  be 
eipected  in  the  first  year;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  valuable  institution  will  originate  from  this  effort.  It  was 
one  of  the  good  effects  of  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition,  that 
it  gave  rise  to  the  Art  Union.  The  many  splendid  works  in 
the  Fine  Arts'  Hall  roused  the  artistic  feeling  which  had 
hitherto  lain  dormant,  and  excited  a  wish  in  the  breasts  of  many 
to  possess  similar  specimens.  Hence,  for  this  year,  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  purchases  made  from  Foreign  Schools  by  the 
Committee ;  but  we  would  impress  upon  the  noblemen  and  gen* 
tlemen  who  compose  it,  that  if  twice  the  amount  of  the 
foreign  contributions  to  the  Great  Exiiibition  w^e  annually 
purchased  here,  the  progress  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland  would 
not  be  thereby  at  ail  advanced — ^any  amount  of  enthusiastic 
twaddle  about  the  cultivation  of  public  taste  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding.  The  position  of  Art  in  any  country  can  only 
be  measured  and  ascertained  by  the  merits  of  its  artists,  and  a 
country  depending  upon  other  States  for  the  importation  of 
works,  has  no  Art  of  its  own.  The  Modern  Italian  School 
does  not  stand  very  high — and  yet  Italy  contains  the  finest 
galleries  and  works  of  Art  in  the  world ;  this  is  a  suggestive 
^ct,  and  we  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Art  Union 
Committee. 

The  average  quality  of  the  pictures  already  selected  by  the 
New  Art  Union  Committee  is  not  above  respectable  mediocrity. 
The  painting  of  the  "  Interior  of  a  Church  at  Antwerp,''  by 
Gennison  and  Williams,  is  unquestionably  a  high  class  picture; 
and  if  the  majority  of  those  bought  were  of  similar  excellence, 
we  could  not  object  to  their  purchase ;  but  when  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  landscapes  of  the  same  degree  of  merit  usually 
seen  in  our  own  Exhibitions,  we  cannot  discover  any  lasting  good 
to  Art  likely  to  arise  from  the  selection.  We  freely  admit 
that  the  exhibition  of  such  works  as — ^'  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
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mtt/'  by  De  Keysecr;  "The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,*'  by 
Qallait ;  the  ''.Harvest  Scene,''  by  C-Tscha^ny ;  "  Pier  of  Os- 
tende  daring  a  Storm/*  by  Achenback ;  ''  \^ew  of  the  Bains  of 
the  Cloisters  of  Walkenrind,  Hanover;  danset  in  Winter,*'  by 
Hasenplfag;  ''View  in  Insprock,"  by  Kalkrenth — ^is  in  the 
highest  degree  advantageoos,  espedaUy  to  artists,  as  nothing 
condaoes  so  mach  to  prodoce  excell^ice^  and  stimulate  effort, 
as  an  opportunity  of  comparing  superior  and  high  class  works  of 
other  artists  with  home  productions.  We  only  contend  that 
by  creating  a  maiket  for  foreign  works  of  but  avenge  excel* 
lence,  an  injury  will  be  done  to  our  artists,  who  oertaiidy  ouf^t 
to  have  the  prior  claim  on  their  own  countrymen;  and  as  there 
is  but  little  encouragement,  that  little  can  the  less  bear  to  be 
monopolized  by  others.  The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Hibernian 
Academy  has  always  exerted  itself  to  procure  the  loan  of  high 
class  works  from  private  collectors  for  the  aimual  Exhibitions, 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Art  Union  would  benefit  Art  more 
by  endeavouring  to  second  such  efforts,  than  by  holding  out 
inducements  to  dealers  to  imnort  pictures — ^for  this  is  the 
inevitable  tendencv  of  the  regulation  of  the  New  Art  Union, 
which  allows  purchases  to  be  made  anywhere  in  Dublin.  Tke 
selections  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  the  obnoxious  role 
should  be  at  once  rescinded.     It  will  be  productive  of  madi 

C* '  ing,  of  which  the  Committee,  probably,  will  never 
me  aware;  such  a  rule  is  another  deviation  from  the 
principle  of  division  of  labor.  A  chartered  bodv  exist^  for 
the  express  purpose  of  collecting  works  for  Annual  Exhibition, 
capable  and  willing  to  exercise  its  function ;  it  ought,  there- 
fore^ not  to  be  interfered  with— certainly  nothing  should 
be  done  calculated  to  mar  its  efficienGy,---all  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  Arif  ought  rather  to  assist  and  co» 
operate. 

In  the  selections  already  made,  it  must  cause  regret  to  all 
well  wishers  of  Art  that  copies  have  been  purchased.  Surdy  Art 
is  not  to  be  advanced  by  disseminating  inferior  copies  of  works. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  if  the  Committee  cannot  afford  to 
give,  say  £100,  for  an  original  work,  it  will  be  satisfied  by  giving 
a  beginner  some  £10  or  £20  for  a  copy  of  it  P  This  will  certainly 
be  economical,  and  make  no  lack  of  prizes,  provided  there  is  in 
consequence  no  falling  off  of  subscrioers — ^but  it  will  be  a  sin- 
gular method  of  advancing  Art    Upon  what  principle  a  veiy 
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inferior  and  tame  copy  of  Wilkie's  "Village  Politicians/' 
painted  upon  china  or  some  such  substance,  and  executed  in 
the  style  of  works  done  on  snuff  boxes^  was  purchased^ 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover;  and  when  we  tliink  of  all  the 
mystical  talk  about  high  Art  that  we  have  heard^  we  are  sorely 
puzzled — ^better  far  to  have  purchased  the  excellent  engraving 
which  has  been  published  of  this  picture. 

One  arrangement  that  has  given  universal  satisfaction  is  that 
engravings  shall  not,  in  future,  be  distributed — in  fact,  people 
are  heartUv  sick  of  Art  Union  prints;  very  few  of  them  are  ex- 
cellent, and  those  of  sterlingroerit  pallupon  theeye  from  constant 
repetition — even  gold,  by  being  universal,  would  lose  its  value. 
Attempting  too  much  has  been  the  great  fault  of  Art  Unions 
hitherto  es&blished  in  the  United  Kingdoms.  National  Galleries 
— Schools  of  Drawing — ^Art  Premiums — ^and  print  publishing, 
are  matters  with  which  such  societies  should  have  no  concern. 
The  great  feature  of  modern  society  is  division  of  labor ;  classi- 
fication is,  by  a  steady  perseverance,  directed  to  one  object,  and 
the  grandest  results  are  achieved ;  all  those  endeavours  aro 
emiall^  praiseworthy  and  desirable.  Let  us  by  all  means  have 
a  mtional  Ghdlery,  only  let  there  be  a  separate  society  to 
manage  it.  Drawing  Schools  are  already  organized  and  work- 
ing efficiently  in  this  city ;  therefore,  no  particular  reason  ex- 
isted for  Art  Unions  giving  premiums;  and  the  print  publishers, 
in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their  trade,  produce  {»i  better 
prints  than  any  that  have  as  yet  emanated  from  these  associations, 
whose  object  is  to  advance  Art,  by  inducing  its  professors  to 
devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the  production  of  superior 
works,  and  to  enable  persons  of  limited  income  to  possess 
them.  This  is  the  great  aim  and  end  of  Art  Unions ;  the  means 
however — ^in  Ireland  at  least — has  been  so  much  thought  of, 
that  the  end  is  neglected.  The  Mercantile  spirit  comes  too 
much  into  play ;  to  have  a  multitude  of  subscribers  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  test  of  success,  instead  of  looking  to  the 
results.  It  is  productive  of  the  additional  evil,  wat  the 
wish  to  have  a  great  many  prizes  for  distribution  occasions 
the  Committee  to  go  peddling  and  huxtering  amongst  the 
artists.  This  was  a  proceeding  which  the  late  Committee  of 
the  Soyal  Irish  Art  Union  constantiy  adopted,  and  it  gave 
rise  to  much  annoyance  and  ill-feding.  An  artist  places 
a  price  upon  his  picture  commensurate  with  the  time  and 
thought  it  has  cost  him,  being  guided  in  part  by  the  prices 
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he  usually  receives,  and  those  his  brother  artists  aak  for 
theirs  5  if  this  price  is  b^ond  the  means  of  a  purchaser, 
or  the  merits  of  the  work,  he  looks  out  for  some  other 
more  in  accordance  with  his  views.  He  does  not  hurt  the 
artist's  feelings  by  offering  half  what  he  asks,  nor  insult 
him  by  the  supposition  that  he  asks  double  what  he  is 
willing  to  take.  The  former  Art  Union  Committee  was  con- 
stantly deploring,  in  prospectuses,  the  fact  that  there  was  little 
or  no  private  patronage  of  Art  in  Irehmd ;  artists  were  told 
impliedly  that  if  they  did  not  take  the  reduced  offer  made, 
they  would  lose  the  sale,  for  there  was  no  other  available  means 
of  disposal.  The  system  of  beating  down  an  artist's  price  to 
the  lowest  point  was  productive  of  much  ill  feeling,  many  of  Uie 
English  artists  complained  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Boyal 
Irisu  Art  Union,  so  different  from  their  experience.  We  have 
seen  a  letter  from  a  very  eminent  London  artist,  asserting  that 
the  price  offered  by  the  Committee  for  his  works  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  but  thirty  shillings  weekly,  whilst  he  was 
painting  it.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
value  of  pictures,  as  they  are  not  altogether  governed  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  commerce.  Many,  for  instance,  would  will- 
iiigly  give  a  large  price  for  works  that  others  would  feel 
no  anxiety  to  possess ;  besides,  the  artisf  s  name  often  gives  a 
value  to  a  picture  far  beyond  what  another  of  eaual  merit 
will  realize.  No  such  difficulty  arises  when  the  public  are  the 
patrons ;  prize-holders  would  have  no  hesitation  in  making  a 
reduced  offer,  nor  would  artists  be  Hkelv  to  over-nrice  their 
works,  if  the  Money-Prize  system  prevailed—and  if  they  did,  it 
is  an  evil  that  would  soon  cure  itself.  On  perusing  the  lists 
of  purchases  by  the  prize-holders  of  the  London  Art  Union  for 
some  years  back,  we  were  greatly  struck  by  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  additional  sums  had  been  given,  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  the  prize,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
but  that  a  demand  of  abatement  would  be  made  in  such  cases. 
We  are  exceedingly  grieved  to  learn  that  the  New  Art 
Union  Committee  is  pursuing  a  similar  disgraceful  course  with 
that  adopted  by  the  older  Society.  Art  is  not  a  matter  on 
which  to  chaffer  and  drive  a  bargain ;  if  the  price  is  too  high, 
it  would  be  the  better  course  to  make  no  offer ;  artists  are  not 
generally  in  the  habit  of  reducing  their  terms,  and  a  Committee 
ought  to  act  even  more  liberaUy  than  private  individuals,  es- 
pecially if  the  intention  is  to  improve  art.  Such  a  mean  system 
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of  cheapening  will  have  quite  a  contrary  effect — it  will  tend  to 
produce  mediocrity — for  artists  will  paint  down  to  the  require- 
ment^ if  not  induced  by  sufficient  remuneration  to  make  higher 
efforts.  The  reasons  given  for  the  adoption  of  this  course  make 
it  still  worse — the  small  amount  of  funds  is  assigned  as  an 
apology  for  the  miserable  sum  offered^  as  if  limited  means  were 
any  excuse  for  seeking  to  buy  what  the  Committee  cannot 
afford,  or  a  valid  reason  for  obtaining  things  at  half  their 
value.  The  Committee  expect  tliat  artists  ought  to  make 
a  sacrifice  to  advance  the  great  object  of  the  society :  what 
sacrifice  is  made  by  others,  for  them,  to  justify  this  reciprocity  ? 
Is  the  individual  subscription  of  ten  shillings,  by  which  a 
chance  of  obtaining  a  clever  work  of  art  is  afforded,  the  sacri- 
fice to  balance  which  anartist  is  to  forego  twenty  or  thirty  pounds, 
perhaps  more  ?  If  an  artist  subscribes  to  the  society,  it  is  all 
that  ought  to  be  expected  from  him.  Gentlemen  may  say^  we 
are  combining  for  a  great  public  object — the  Advancement  of 
the  Fine  Arts — we  are  creating  a  patronage  that  did  not  be- 
fore exist,  and  opening  a  new  source  of  income  for  artists: — as- 
suredly,— but  if  the  remuneration  is  to  be  of  a  miserable  kind, 
calculated  to  embitter  his  labor,  we  say  it  is  a  great  public 
object  that  had  better  not  be  advanced. 

There  is  no  wide  or  lasting  good  likely  to  accrue  from  the 
purchase  of  £5  and  £10  pictures;  such,  if  by  really  clever 
artists,  usually  partake  more  of  the  character  of  sketches ;  and 
if  by  amateurs  or  students,  are  rarely  worth  purchase  at  all. 
It  may  be  said  that  young  artists  ought  to  be  encouraged ; 
most  certainly,  if  cleverness  is  shown ;  but  unless  talent  is  very 
evident,  it  is  apt  to  engender  conceit ;  and  emulation  will  he 
sufficiently  excited  by  the  hope  of  future  patronage,  as  a  re- 
ward of  successful  effort.  It  is  not  desirable  to  hold  out  too 
many  inducements  to  men  to  become  artists ;  we  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  mediocrity  in  art  at  present,  and  need  no  increase  in 
the  stock ;  where  there  is  genius  or  talent  it  will  show  itself, 
in  spite  even  of  positive  discouragement.  Most  persons  sub- 
scribe to  an  Art  Union,  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  respectable 
work  of  Art,  and  feel  more  disappointment  at  receiving  a  £3 
or  £5  picture,  than  if  totally  unsuccessful ;  as,  in  the  latter 
case,  they  would  look  forward  to  being  more  fortunate  next 
time;  besides,  any  person  able  to  afford  the  annual  subscriptiou 
of  a  pound,  on  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize,  could  easily  pur- 
chase a  small  priced  work,  if  it  happened  to  Ftrike  his  fancy. 
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although  a  £80^  or  a  £50  picture  might  be  quite  beyond  his 
means. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance^  that  in  all  the  Art  Unions  es- 
tablished in  the  United  Kingdoms  there  have  been  no  artists 
upon  the  Managing  Committees.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur* 
prising  that  mistakes  should  have  been  made  under  such  a 
system  of  amateur  management.  There  are  many  reasons  which 
would  render  their  presence  upon  Selection  uommittees  un- 
desirable, inasmuch  as  an  artist  would  naturally  shrink  from 
adjudicating  upon  contemporary  professional  excellence;  but 
upon  the  General  Committee  their  co-operation  would  be  veiy 
▼aluable,  and  would  prevent  many  mistakes. 

We  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  Art  Unions  should 
be  based  upon  the  Money-Prize  system,  the  superior  public  ad- 
vantages of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  the  fore- 
going portion  of  this  paper.  The  Art  Union  of  London,  estab- 
Esh^  upon  that  system,  is  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  its 
active  existence,  and  has  been  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
Art  Union  Societies.  Since  1842  the  annual  subscriptions 
have  averaged  £12,000 ;  it  has  given  very  great  satisfaction 
both  to  subscribers  and  artists,  and  very  few  complaints  have 
been  made.  Works  of  Art,  comprising  paintings,  drawings, 
statues,  designs  in  outline,  bronze  casts,  porcelain  statuettes, 
and  other  works, hsTe  been  distributed,amountingto£100,529, 
and  also  various  engravings  have  been  yearly  given  to  each  sub- 
scriber at  a  total  cost  of  £41,562.  The  societjr  has  also  a  re- 
serve fund  amounting  to  £5,233,  with  which  it  is  proposed 
ultimately  to  procure  agallery  of  painting,  and  otherwise  advance 
the  objects  of  the  Society.  Such  satis&ctorv  results  are  highly 
gratifying ;  and  the  Council,  for  their  excellent  manajgement, 
are  entitkd  to  the  thanks  not  only  of  the  Art  Union  sub- 
scribers, but  of  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  Art  We  make 
the  subjoined  extracts  from  one  of  the  Annual  Reports,  which 
admirably  exemplify  the  utility  of  such  associations : 

<<  The  Society  has  admittedly  had  great  efieet  in  direotiiig  atten* 
tion  to  the  arts  of  design,  inducing  the  pablic  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  proffress,  and  acQuire  a  knowledge  of  their  principles,  and  it  is 
thus  g^aouiJly  cultivatmg  public  taste  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
enjoyments,  while  it  provides  funds  for  the  assistance  of  an  important 
profession.  To  make  a  knowledge  of  artgeneral  is  a  sore  waj  to 
enconrsffe  artists  and  develope  talent*  Wnen  excellence  in  art  is 
universiSly  understood,  appreciated,  and  called  for,  it  will  be  found. 
When  we  can  say  m  England—as  was  Justly  said  of  the  Athenians, 
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bj  one  of  their  own  great  writers— 'that  the  common  people  are  the 
most  exquisite  judges  of  whatever  in  art  is  graceful^  harmonious^ 
or  sublime/  then  shall  we  have  our  artists  producing  works  which 
posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die.  We  would  have  the  enjoyment 
af  art  not  a  luxury  for  the  few,  but  a  necessary  within  the  reach  of 
alL  The  cultivation  of  a  pure  taste  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
most  rigorous  attention  to  the  most  mechanical  operations  of  ex- 
istence. We  mav  strew  with  bright  flowers  the  banks  between  which 
the  stream  of  me  runs,  not  merely  without  impeding  its  progress  or 
lessening  its  usefulness,  but  with  evident  and  great  advantage.  Art 
may  give  us  fine  ideas  of  natural  thingSi  a  noble  turn  of  thought, 
most  pleasurable  and  profitable  emotions  : 

'  Who  may  behold  the  works  of  Raphael's  hand, 

And  feel  no  mountings  of  the  soul  vrithin — 

Find  not  his  sphere  of  intellect  expand. 

And  the  creation  of  the  pencil  win 

His  thoughts  towards  heaven — to  which  they  are  akin !' 

Our  great  corporations,  as  vour  Coimcil  ventured  once  before  to 
urge,  emulating  tne  town  councils  of  Pisa  and  Florence  in  years  gone 
b^,  should  enlist  the  powers  of  art  to  teach  as  well  as  adorn,  and  so 
aid  in  developing  them.  They  might  thus  make  some  return  to 
posterity  for  the  advantages  they  have  received  from  their  pre- 
decessors." 

This  last  paragraph  alludes  to  the  following,  which  appeared 
in  the  Seport  for  the  year  1844 : 

"  The  surplus  revenues  of  a  Club  or  City  Company  could  not  be 
better  expended  than  in  portraying  for  imitation,  on  the  walls  of 
their  hall,  a  noble  action,  or  elevated  feeling,  in  the  language  of  all 
lands— the  language  of  the  painter ;  or  setting  up  in  marble,  memo- 
rials of  their  good  and  great  men.  The  cost  of  our  city  banquet 
might  be  made  to  produce  a  work  which  should  long  remain  to  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  society.*' 

It  is  most  satis&ctory  to  find  that  those  suggestions  have 
not  fallen  idly ;  the  Beport  of  the  London  Ait  Union  for  the 
cuirent  year  concludes  thus  :— 

'<  On  various  occasions  your  Council  have  ventured  to  suggest 
that  our  great  Corporations  should  devote  some  of  their  wealth  to 
the  decoration  of  their  halls  with  works  of  Fine  Art ;  '  that  they 
should  enlist  the  powers  of  art  to  teach  as  well  as  adorn,  and  so  aid 
in  developing  them.' 

**  The  Corporation  of  London  have  taken  an  important  step  in  this 
direction,  and  have  commissioned  six  leading  sculptors  to  produce 
statues  in  marble  from  the  English  poets,  for  the  adornment  of  the 
Mansion-house.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  good  example  will  speedily 
be  followed  in  other  quarters." 

We  hope  so  too — and  suggest  the  example  set,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  corporate  bodies  and  clubs  of  our  metropolis 
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whose  Art  patronage  has  hitherto  been  manifested  by  an 
occasional  commission  for  a  big,  whole  length  portrait^  which 
seems  to  be  considered  by  the  British  pablic  as  the  very 
height  and  acme  of  Axt — the  only  pictorial  adornment  for  a 
pubhc  edifice,  and  the  only  tribute  to  contemporary  ex- 
cellence. 

The  Boyal  Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Scotland,  was  founded  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1833  ;  its 
constitution  has  been  described  in  the  forgoing  portion  of  the 
present  paper;  through  the  means  of  this  Art  Union  a  snm 
of  £80^000  has  been  contributed  by  the  public  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Art.  1^264  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  have 
been  purchased,  and  engravings  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
100,000  distributed. 

The  Art  Union  of  Glasgow,  established  in  the  year  1841, 
has  also  been  very  liberally  sujstained,  and  is  yearly  increasing 
in  prosperity — last  year  the  total  subscriptions  amounted  to 
£6,300,  showing  an  increase  of  over  £2,000  upon  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  Society  has  also  distributed  some  veiy  good 
engravings. 

There  are  likewise  several  Art  Union  Societies  established 
in  various  parts  of  England — one  in  connexion  with  the  Koyal 
Manchester  Institution — one  joined  with  the  Suffolk  Fme 
Arts  Association,  and  one  in  Bristol.  Such  Societies  cannot 
but  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  Art  throughout  the 
United  Kingdoms,  in  fact  the  good  effects  are  already  apparent 
They  have  created  an  amount  of  patronage  for,  and  appre- 
ciation of  Art  undreamed  at  the  time  when  George  III.  founded 
the  Boyal  Academy ;  a  patronage  that,  without  the  estabh'sh- 
ment  of  such  Societies,  would  never  have  arisen,  as  the  larger 
portion  of  those  who  now  subscribe  their  annual  pound, 
would  most  probably  have  never  devoted  a  larger  sum  to  that 
object,  and  thus  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pouncU  would  have  been  lost  to  Art. 

Some  of  the  Art  Union  Committees  have  turned  their 
attention  towards  the  formation  of  IJational  Galleries  in  their 
several  localities — most  desirable  institutions  unquestionably 
such  would  be — and  though  all  matters  directly  or  indirectly  ap- 
pertaining to  the  advancement  of  Art,  come  within  the  provinces 
of  Art  Unions,  still,  as  we  before  observed,  it  would  be 
better  that  those  societies  kept  strictly  to  the  particular  means 
by  which  they  endeavour  to  achieve  that  object,  imd  not  risk 
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the  stability  of  their  Societies  by  adopting  too  Mide  a  range : 
they  can,  and  ought,  to  assist  the  establisliing  of  gal- 
leries, especially  by  inducing  prize  holders  to  niake  dona- 
tions of  works,  and  the  Money  Prize  system  would  perhaps 
conduce  more  to  this  than  the  Selection  Committee.  We 
would,  howcTcr,  prefer  always  to  see  those  institutions 
taken  up  by  a  special  society,  as  has  been  done  in  this  city. 
We  wish  every  prosperity  to  the  Irish  Institution  for  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Gallery  in  Dublin,  and  y\e  rejoice 
to  see,  amongst  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose the  Committee,  the  name  of  William  Dargan.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  erect  the  building  by  shares,  and  a 
separate  company;  the  Irish  Institution  devoting  the  an- 
nual subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly 
rent.  This  proposition  exposes  the  Institution  to  the  liabi- 
lity of  occasional  embarrassments,  or  total  failure,  from 
a  falling  off  in  the  annual  subscriptions.  Such  a  fate  has 
already  overtaken  a  similar  institution,  heretofore  established 
in  this  city.  We  believe  the  above  arrangement  has  not  been 
decided  upon ;  and,  pending  its  consideration,  would  venture 
to  offer  a  suggestion.  Over  £4,000  have  been  subscribed 
to  form  a  Dargan  Industrial  Institute,  a  sum  totally 
inadequate  to  establish  it,  even  if  such  were  required. 
There  is  no  immediate  necessity  for  such  an  Institute ;  but 
there  is  a  want  of  a  National  Gallery,  which,  if  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Dargan,  would  afford  just  as  appropriate 
a  tribute  of  the  Nation's  appreciation  of  the  public 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  that  distinguished  man,  and  would 
perhaps  be  as  agreeable  to  him.  With  a  grant  from  Govern- 
ment of  the  same  amount  (which  is  our  right),  a  sufficient 
building  could  be  erected — for  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  too 
magnificent  in  our  ideas — and  the  yearly  subscriptions  and 
donations  would  go  to  defray  expenses  of  management,  and 
the  purchase  of  works,  and  thus  place  the  Institution  upon  a 
safe  and  permanent  basis. 

We  would  wish  to  see  in  that  Gallery,  and  in  our  Exhibi- 
tions, subjects  taken  from  the  picturesque  phases  of  Irish 
history — they  are  more  worthy  of  the  painter's  genius  than 
the  sentimentality  of  peasant  life,  or  the  pathos  of  peasant 
superstitions.  Scottish  artists  have  consulted  their  national 
annals  in  selecting  subjects,  and   have  been  happy  in  their 
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execution ;  our  history,  when  truly  known,  as  The  Lush 
QuA&TEBLT  Bbview  has  taught  it,  is  equally  valuable  to 
the  Irish  artist,  who  should,  even  now,  strike  boldlj  into  these 
un-iUustraled  passages  of  our  records,  and  no  longer  suffer  Iriflh 
Art  Exhibitions  to  display  scenes  of  all  lands  save  Ireland.  To 
this,  and  the  other  topics  of  this  paper  we  shall  again 
return. 
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Dawson,  Arthur,  274. 
Douglas  medal,  account  of,  28. 
Dublin,  see  Streets  of  Dublin. 
Dublin,  description  of  its  ancient 
walls,  towers,  and  gates,  970. 
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DuDuu,      Alexandre,     Mcmoires, 

193,833. 
Dumas  and  Texier,  On  Men  and 

Books,  833. 

E. 
Edgeworth,   Abb€,    187. 
English  Conrivial  song  writers,  120. 
English  Pkss  and  People,  Frendi 
account  of,  850. 

F. 
Fashion  in  Poetry  and  the  Poeta  of 

Fashion,  626. 
Female  Industrial  Schools,  765. 
FeuiUeton,  construction  of,  853. 
Ferris,  Abb^,  president  of  the  Irish 

College  at  Paris,  account  of^  183. 
Finachty,  Rev.  James,  the  wonder 

working  priest,  61 1 . 
Fitzgerald  family.  Earls  of  ^ildare, 

and  Dukes  of  Leinster,  historical 

notices  of,  32, 261, 281, 587.  968. 
Fitzgerald,  Sergeant  James,  279. 
Flax,  raanu&cture  of,  759. 
Forbes,  John,  29?. 
Foster,  John,  speaker  of  the  Irish 

House  of  Commons,  270. 
French,  Humphry,  954. 
French  Social  Life,  Jerome  Paturot, 

487. 


Gillamocholroog,  tribe  of,  941. 

II. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  Duffus,  942. 

Hawkey,  John,  editor  of  the  clas- 
sics, 19. 

Hill,  Frederick,  on  Crime,  its 
Amount,  Causes  and  Remedies, 
345. 

Hogg,  James,  Songs  and  Poems, 
396. 

Hook,  T.  E.,  Life  and  Remains, 
680. 

Hudson  fiunily,  notice  of,  41. 

I. 
Income  Tax,  opinions  and  argu- 
ments upon  it,  by  English  and 
Irish  members  of  Parliament, 
892, 912 — its  injustice  in  the  case 
of  Ii«hind,  886. 


Ireland,  injustices  done  to  by  Sog- 
land ;  see  articles  Maguire  on  tiie 
Developement  of  Iridi  Industzy, 
735— and  The  Taxation  of  lie- 
land,  886. 


Jackson,  Rev.  William,  acoovmt  of 
his  suicide,  566. 

^feffrey.  Lord,  his  statement  offing, 
lish  injustice  to  Ireland,  756. 

Jesuits,  Dublin,  their  early  histcHy, 
956. 

Johnson,Doct6r,  his  opinion  of  Eng- 
lish goYemment  of  Ireland,  753. 


Kay,  Joseph,  M.  A.,  The  Social 
i'Ondition  and  Education  of  Poor 
Children,  328. 

Kearney*  Abb^,  187. 

Kelly,  Edward,  caUed  Wattfloo 
KeUjf  account  of,  189. 

Kennedy  fiunily,  aocbont  of,  608. 

Kerry,  Earls  of,  268.' 

KildAie-street  Club,  notice  of,  295^ 


Lace,  Limerick,  history  of  its  i 

facture,  771. 
Leather,  Irish*  superiority  to  £i^- 

lish,  774. 
Leinster    House,     Kildare-atreet^ 

Dublin,  now  the  t>ublin  Society's 

house,  history  of,  281. 
Lewis,  M.  O.,  Life  and  Corre^KiD- 

dence,  666. 
Limited  Liability  in  Partoerahips, 

817. 
Linen   Board,    Irish,     its   origin* 

history  and  decline^  743, 7BB. 
Luttrell,  H.,  Letters  to  Julia,  662. 


Macklin,  Charles*  the  actor  and 
dramatist,  857 — see  Memoirs. 

Macnisli,  Robert*  LL.D.,  Tales* 
Poems*  Ac.,  413. 

Maculla,  James,  projector  of  a  cop- 
per coinage^  952. 

Madden,  ^y.  Samuel,  693-^Bee 
Memoirs. 

Magohre,  J.  F.,  M.P.,  The  Indus- 
trial  Moyement  in  Ireland,  735. 


INDEX. 
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Mansfield,  Lord,  statenient  of  the 
rights  of  Acton  and  Audience, 
874. 

Manufactures,  Irish,  absurd  preju- 
dices against,  782. 

Massereene,  Viscount,  272 

Maturin,  Gabriel  Jacques,  18,  940. 

M'Cormlck,  Henry,  M.D.,  Moral- 
Sanltoiy  Economy,  336. 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  early 
state  of,  d01_iiofo. 

Memoirs- 
Barry,  James,  the  historical 
painter,  230  _  birth,  231  —  be- 
gins  to  paint,  233>-^xhlbiU  his 
first  picture  in  Dublin,  233 — sent 
to  Rome  by  Edmund  Burke, 
235— his  letters  from  Home,  237 
—returns  to  England  and  paints 
Death  of  General  Wolfe,  Ac.; 
quarrels  with  Reynolds,  with  the 
Academy,  and  with  Burke,  241, 
244— publishes  his  first  literary 
work,  245 — proposes  to  ornament 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  246— pro- 
poses  to  paint  the  Adelphi  Rooms 
for  Society  of  Arts,  247— his  life 
during  this  period,  249,  251— 
publishes  letter  to  the  IMlettanti 
Society,  253— proposes  to  Pitt  to 
paint  a  picture  commemorative 
of  the  Irish  Union,  254— Barry's. 
Southey's,  and  Leigh  Hunt's 
opinions  of  portrait  painting,  255, 
256— Barry's  death;  Southey's 
description  of  it,  257. 
Bushe,  Charles  Kendal,  descrip- 
tion  of  Irish  Bar  in  his  time  and 
in  present  day,  51, 55— his  birth, 
56— College  life,  57, 61— called  to 
the  Bar  and  writes  answer  to 
Paine  s  Rights  of  Man,  61— mar- 
riage, 63— -comparison  of  the  elo 
quence  of  Bushe,  Giittan,  and 
Piunket,  64— extracts  from  Cease 
your  Funning,  66,  71  —  Lord 
Brougham's  opinion  of  it,  71-^ 
publishes  advice  to  young  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  extract  from 
it,  71 — is  made  Solicitor-General 
and  prosecutes  the  "  Threshers,*' 
specimen  of  his  speeches  on  this 
occasion,  74,  76 — extract  from 
speech  in  Kirwan's  case,  77 — ex- 


tract froiQ  speech  in  O'Grady's 
case,  79— is  appointed  Chief  Jus- 
tice,  81— Sheil's  description  of 
Bushe,  81  — Lord  Brougham's 
estimate  of  Bushe's  genius,  85 — 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington's,  86— Lord 
Cloncurry*s  case,  87— Bushe's 
speech  in  do.,  in  Mansergh's  case, 
88— his  connection  with  Kilken- 
ny theatricals,  90'— Corry's  and 
Thomas  Moore's  account  of  them, 

'  90,  95— sketch  in  continuation, 
95,  400— Bushe's  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Richard  Power,  lOO, 
102— Barrett's  trial  before  Bushe 
and  O'Connell's  speech,  103— the 
younger  Grattan's  tribute  to 
Bushe's  memory,  105  —  unpub- 
lished  letter  from  Curran,  106 — 
Bushe's  character,  106,  1 10— ex- 
tract from  his  View  of  the  Eviden- 
ces of  Christianity,  lll^Lord 
Brougham's  and  Charles  Philipe's 
estimate  of  his  social  powers,  1 12, 
1 1 4— farewell  address  of  the  Irish 
Bar  to  Bushe  and  his  Reply,  116, 
118— his  tomb  and  epitaph, 
120. 

Madden,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  me- 
moir of,  692— descended  from  the 
tribe  of  O'Madden,  693— account 
of  his  family,  697— his  traj<udy 
of  "  Themistodes."  700  —  his 
scheme  for  premiums  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  706— publishes 
and  suppresses  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  710— his 
**  Reflections  and  Resolutions  for 
the  gentlemen  of  Ireland,"  7 15-* 
his  benefaction  to  the  Dublin 
Society,  720  —  publishes  "  Boul- 
ter's Monument,"  724— Dr.  John- 
son's opinion  of  him,  724,  750 — 
his  death,  731— notice  of  his  de- 
scendants, 732. 

Macklin,  Charles^  the  actor  and 
dramatist,  his  birth  and  early 
life,  858— leaves  home  for  Lon- 
don,  860— returns  to  his  home, 
goes  back  to  London,  and  joins 
strolling  players,  860,  862— ap- 
pears on  London  stage,  864— 
humorous  consequence  of  chang- 
ing his  name  from  M'Laughlin  to 
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MackUn,  605— kill«  Hallam  and 
speech  on  the  trial,  806— appears 
as  Shylock,  867  —  appears  in 
Dublin,  869-— opens  coffee-house 
and  lecture-room  in  London,  870 
— ^prodoces  Lore  »-Uumode,  an- 
alysis, and  extracts  from,  870, 
873~conspirac7  to  drive  him 
fh>m  the  stage,  prosecates  con- 
spirators, compliment  paid  him 
'by  Lord  Mansfield,  874— produ- 
ces The  Iftan  of  the  World,  an- 
alysis of  and  extracts  from,  875, 
878— death  of  Macklin's  daughter 
and  its  strange  cause,  879—ap- 
pears  for  the  last  time  on  the 
stage,  880~4eath  of  his  son  and 
close  of  Macklin's  life^  880, 882. 

Milesian,  Reminiscences  of  an  Emi- 
grant, reriewed,  179,  192. 

M'Kenna,  P.  J.,  Observations  on 
the  Law  of  Partnership,  817. 

Moir,  D.  M.,  Poetical  Works,  418. 

Molesworth  family,  notice  of,  200. 

Moore,  Thomas,  Memoirs,  Journals 
and  Correspondence,  51,  445. 

Morris,  Captain  Charles,  Ids  poems, 
140,  649. 

Motherwell,  William,  poems,  889. 

N. 

National  Gallery,  Irish,  recom- 
mended; its  construction  de- 
scribed, 795. 

Newgate,  the  old  Dublin  gaol,  his- 
tory of,  968. 

O. 
0*Callaghan,J.C.,  his  researches  on 

the  military  history  of  Ireland, 

755. 
O'Connell,  his  speech  before  Bushe 

in  Barrett's  case,  103. 
O'Hara,  Kane»  276. 


Plunket,  Lord,  origin  of  his  saying 
History  is  no  better  than  an  old 
Almanack,  114 — comparison  of 
his  eloquence  with  that  of  Bushe 
and  Grattan,  64. 
Portlaw  Factory,  762.  I 

Post  Office,  account  of  the  early,  I 
Dublin,  950.  < 


Power,  Baron,  296. 
Printing  in  Dublin,  eariy  hiatory 
of;  602. 


Quin,  James,  the  actor,  account 
of  his  fSu&ny,  918. 


Bvviews — ^The  Prixe  Treatise  on 
the  Fine  Arts  Section  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  by 
Henry  Weekes,  A.  R.  A.  1~ 
Bibliotheca  Bladrigaliana,  by^d- 
ward  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.,F.S.  A. 
136,  147— a  little  book  of  Soi^ 
and  BaUads,  by  the  same,  147 — 
Lyra  Urbanica,  by  Captain  Chsr  • 
les  Morris,  140 — Beminiaoenoea 
of  a  Milewan,  179 — ^Memoires 
d' Alexandre  Dumas,  193  —  The 
Rookeries  of  London,  by  Itiomaa 
Beames,  M.A..  306— Crime,  its 
amount.  Causes  and  Remedies,  by 
Frederick  Hill,  345-The  Social 
Condition  and  Education  of  the 
People  in  England  and  Europe, 
by  Joseph  Kay,  M.A.»  325— 
The  Condition  and  Education  of 
Poor  Children  in  En^ish  and 
German  towns,  328,  331— Moral 
Sanitory  Economy,  by  Henry 
M'Cormick,  M.D.,336— Juyenile 
Deprayi^,  JCIOO  Prize  Essay.  By 
Rev.  Henry  Worsley,  M.A.,  587 
—Report  fipom  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Outrages  in  Ireland, 
341 — Poems,  Narratiye  and  Lyri. 
cal,  by  William  Motherwell,  389 
—Songs  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
396— The  City  of  the  Plague  and 
other  poems,  by  John  Wilson, 
401_Fugitive  Verses,  by  Joanna 
Baiiae,  408— Tales,  Essays  and 
Sketches,  by  the  late  Robert 
Macnish,  LL.D.,  413— The  Poet- 
ical Works  of  David  Macbeth 
Moir  (Delta),  418— The  Poetical 
Works  of  Thomas  Aird,  425_ 
Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers 
and  Other  Poems,  by  W.  E.  Ay- 
toun,  332— Poems,  by  Alexander 
Smith,  437 — Memoirs,  Journals, 
and  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
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Moore.  VoU.  in.,  IV,  445- 
Jerome  Faturot  li  la  Recherche 
D'Une  Position  Sociale,Par  Loats 
Beybaud,  497— The  works  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Six  C.  H.  Williama, 
643— Lyra  Urbanica,  ^  Captain 
Chartes  Morris,  649^--^oems,  by 
the  kte  Hon.  W.  B.  Spencer, 
058— Letters  to  Julia,  in  rhyme, 
by  Henry  Lnttrell,  662— The  Life 
and  Ck)rre8pondenoe  of  M.  0. 
Lewis,  665^Comic  Miscellanies, 
in  proee  and  yerse,  by  the  late 
James  Smith,  678— The  Life  and 
Bcmains  of  Theodore  £.  Hook, 
by  the  Ber.  B.  H.  D.  Barham, 
B.A.,  68a-JSong8,  Ballads  and 
other  Poems,  by  the  late  Thomas 
Haynes  Bayly,  682-.The  Indus- 
trial moYement  in  Ireland,  as 
illustrated  by  the  National  Exhi- 
bition of  1852,  by  J.  F.  Maguire, 
M.P.,  735— An  Inquiry  as  to  the 
policy  of  limited  liabilily  in  part- 
nerships, by  Henry  Colles,  Esq. ; 
Obsenrations  on  the  Law  of  Part- 
nership, by  J.  M'Eenna,  Esq., 
817 — Memoires  d* Alexandre  Du- 
mas, 833— Critiques  et  Becites 
Litteraires,  Far  Edmond  Texier, 
840. 

Beybaud,  Louis,  Jerome  Paturot» 
497. 

Bimbault,  E.  F.,  LL.D..  BibUo- 
theca  Madrigaliana,  &c.,  136, 
147. 

Bosse,  first  Earl  of,  anecdote  of,  960. 

Boyal  Hibernian  Academy,  stric- 
tures upon  its  management,  806. 

S. 

Salt,  Irish  772. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  account  of  his 
generofity  tothe  authored"  Doug- 
las," 28s  ungratefully  treated  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  24— his  death,  27. 

Skelton,  Ber.  PhiUp,  606, 706, 709. 

Smith,  Adun,  his  description  of  the 
Bestrictions  upon  Trade,  756. 

Smith,  Alexander,  Poems,  437. 

Smith,  Erasmus,  notice  of,  293. 

Smith,  James,  Comic  MisceUanies 
in  prose  and  Terse,  673. 


Smith,  Sydney,  his  account  of  En- 
glish treatment  of  Ireland,  754. 

Society,  Boyal  Dublin,  its  early 
history,  719,  39-^beurd  error 
relative  to  its  foimders  perpetra- 
ted by  the  Committee  of  the  Ex- 
hibition at  Dublin  in  1853,  727. 

Society,  state  of  in  Ireland  at  the 
close  of  the  serenteenth  century, 
263. 

Spencer,  Hon.  W.  B.,  Poems,  653. 

Stage  Irishman,  origin  of,  180. 

Streets  of  Dublin^Christ-ehurch 
and  its  Tidnity,  541  to  564_ 
Corn-market,  967  —  GiUamoch- 
ohnog's-street,  941  —  Grafton- 
street,  17  —  High-street,  937  — 
Kennedy's-court,  608  —  Kiidare- 
street,  281  —  Moleswortli-street, 
250L-NichoUs-street,  601  —  Bo- 
chel-street,  950— Skinner's-row, 
575— Wine-tavem-street,  570. 


T. 

Tailors,  Dublin,  corporation  of, 
058. 

Texier,  Edmond,  Critiques  et  Be- 
dtes  Litteraires.  849. 

Theatricals,  prirate  in  Ireland, 
England,  and  France,  89,  104. 

The  Garret,  the  Cabin,  and  the 
Gaol,  299. 

The  Harp  of  the  North,  382. 

Tholsel  of  Dublin,  history  of,  575. 

Tone,  Wolfe,  anecdotes  of,  44, 47. 

The  Peer  and  the  Poet,  151. 

Tresham,  Henry,  955. 

The  Streets  of  Dublin,  with  Anec- 
dotes of  the'  City  and  Citizens 
before  the  Union— See  Streeti. 

The  Tkixation  of  Ireland,  883. 


United  Irishmen,  Dublin,  account 
of,  964. 


Van  Lewen,  John,  M.D.,  272. 
Verses  and  Poems,  strange  taste  in 

the  metres  of,  626,  637. 
Vesey,  family  of,  273. 
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W. 


WhalleSTi  I>r-  John,  the  astrologer, 

biography  of,  fl03. 
Whyte,  Sunnel,  memoir  of,  20. 
Wilkinson  Tate,  his  esiMnate  of  a 

Dublin  audience,  809. 
WUliaJBS,    Air    C.   H.,     Poetical 

works,  649. 


Wilson,  John,    The    City   of  the 

Plague,  401. 
Woollen  Trade,  Irish,  bartered  to 

England,  7S8,  748. 
Worsdale,  James,  «ciist»  notice  of, 

260. 
Worrfcy,  Rer.  H.,    his  work  on 

JuTenile  depiavity,  337. 


EEBATUM. 
Page  261,  line  36,  for  **  south-east,"  read  *'  sonth-west.** 
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